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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  tragic  change  of  dynasty  in  Ser- 
eitvigCiM  via,  while  intelligently  discussed  in 
"■'''"*""'»■  the  American  press  in  its  various 
phases,  attracted  popular  interest  in  this  coun- 
try, last  month,  chiefly  by  reason  of  its  grim  and 
ffhastly  circumstances.  The  ethics  of  regicide 
ie  a  subject  that  has  been  discussed  for  several 
thousand  years  ;  and  tlie  affair  at  Belgrade  has 
added  nothing  new  to  the  accumulation  of  argu- 
ments and  reflections  upon  that  time-worn  sub- 
ject. The  facta  of  the  situation  in  Servia  may 
be  generalized  in  a  few  sentences.  That  little 
country  has  for  some  time  been  one  in  which 
modern  liberalism  has  been  widely  prevalent, 
and  in  which  extreme  radicalism  and  republi- 
canism have  gained  strong  foothold.  King  Alex- 
ander had  grown  arbitrary  and  arrogant ;  had 
recently  set  aside  the  liberal  features  of  the  con- 
stitution by  an  act  of  high-handed  usurpation, 
and  had  shown  himself  in  every  way  as  unfit  to 
exercise  royal  power  as  he  was  unworthy  to  wear 
the  royal  dignity.  Of  all  reigning  monarchs  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  it 
might  fairly  be  said  that  Alexander  of  tfervia 
was  the  most  conspicuously  ill- qualified.  The 
fact  that  he  was  without  friends  at  any  European 
court  was  due  only  in  small  part  to  political  com- 
plications,  or  to  matters  dynastic  or  otherwise 
for  which  he  was  not  personally  responsible. 
Exemplary  conduct  in  private  relations,  coupled 
with  industry,  intelligence,  and  a  right  spirit  in 
his  public  duties  on  behalf  of  the  Servian  nation, 
would  have  won  friends  for  him  ;  and  in  due 
time  he  would  have  made  a  fitting  marriage  that 
would  have  strengthened  Servia's  international 
position,  added  security  to  his  throne,  and  given 
prospect  of  a  perpetuation  of  the  Obrenovitch 
dynasty.     But  he  was  stubbornly  [vrversi". 


.     His  father.    King    Mill 
mtZJ  cated  in  IK^l),  at  the  k 


ad : 


his  majority  at  the  ago  of  eighteen.  At  that 
timi'.  Alexander  lacked  some  five  months  of 
being  thirteen  years  old.  In  April,  ISiCi,  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half  before  he  had  reached  his 
eighteenth  year,  Alexander  performed  a  bold 
couj)  d'elal,  declared  himself  to  be  already  of 
age,  dismissed  the  regency,  and  successfully  as- 
sumed authority  as  King.  This  needless  act  of 
violent  self-assertion  was  a  bad  omen  for  the 
future  of  hie  career.  His  father,  King  Milan, 
with  many  attractive  and  popular  qualities,  had 
always  preferred  a  life  of  pleasure  and  dissipa- 
tion in  V'ienna  and  Paris  to  the  exercise  of  his 
official  duties  at  Belgrade.  In  the  period  after 
the  Russo-Turkish  War,  when  Servia  acquired 
its  complete  freedom  from  all  nominal  connec- 
tion with  Turkey,  and  in  which  the  I'rince  of 
Survia  became  a  king,  there  was  constant  rivalry 
and  intriguing  in  the  Balkan  states  between  the 
emissaries  of  Russia  and  those  of  Austria.  King 
Milan  had  placed  himself  frankly  and  fully  under 
Austrian  influence.  His  wife.  Queen  Nathalie, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Russian  officer,  and  was 
secretly  in  alliance  with  the  pro-Russian  party. 
It  was  the  work  of  this  party  which  resulted  in 
securing  the  abdication  of  Milan.  The  Russian 
court  was  disposed  to  do  what  it  could  for  the 
young  King  Alexander,  and  for  several  years  it 
exerted  itself  to  help  him  secure  a  wife.  His 
quest  was  the  talk  of  all  Euj-ope,  and  the  list  of 
snubs  and  refusals  he  encountered  was  long  and 
varied.  The  most  persistent  effort  was  concen- 
trated by  Russia  upon  a  plan  to  wed  Alexander 
to  one  of  the  Montenegrin  princesses,  a  sister  of 
the  present  young  Queen  of  Italy.  But  the 
sturdy  old  Prince  Nicholas,  closely  attached  as 
he  is  to  Russia,  stoutly  refused,  on  what  he 
called  purely  personal  grounds,  to  have  Alexan- 
der for  a  son-in-law.  It  will  be  i-emembered  that 
there  was  even  ciMisiderable  talk  of  Alexander's 
{■liming  til  tills  country  to  indure  a 
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,„.  Meanwhile,  lie  had  formed  a  notori- 

titjoTtutiatt  ous  attachment  for  a  young    Servi- 

"'"''■  an  widow,  Draga  Maschin,  who  Iiad 
been  a  companion  to  his  mother,  and  who  was  a 
good  many  years  his  senior.  Officially,  she  was 
nine  years  older  than  the  King,  and  was  in  her 
thirty-sixth  year  when  assassinated,  last  month, 
although  it  is  universally  declared  in  Servia  that 
in  reality  she  was  sixteen  yi'ars  older  than  tlie 
King,  and  was  about  forty-three  at  'the  time  of 
her  death,  the  King  being  in  his  twenty -seventh 
vear.  It  was  on  August  5,  1!)UU,  tliat  ho  had 
surprised  Servia  and  all  Europe  by  marrying 
iJraga  Maschin  and  proclaiming  her  as  Queen. 
There  are  those  who  have  come  forward  to  deny 
uverything  that  has  been  said  to  her  disparage- 
iiient.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  tlie  Servian 
people  had  from  the  beginning  detested  and  ab- 
horred her.  They  showed  in  every  way  possible 
■,hat  they  had  never  with  good-will  accepted  hiir 
^s  Qneim.  She  was  regarded  as  having  an  uii- 
.imited  inOnfiico  over  the  King,  which  she  I'xer- 
'ised  U<v  IIk'  benefit  of  lier  family,  and  for  the 
^)>ri<.'iuii!)  punishment  of  cabinet  ministers,  urmy 
,  .ffii^ot^  and  others  from  whom  she  had  not  re- 


ceived the  honor  and  deference  she  regarded  as 
her  due.  In  the  lack  of  an  lieir  to  the  throne, 
Queen  Draga,  probably  with  the  knowledge  and 
connivance  of  the  King,  entered  into  a  plot  to 
palm  off  upon  the  Servian  people  as  her  own 
child  an  infant  son  of  one  of  her  sisters.  The 
exposure  of  this  pitiable  affair  made  it  certain 
that  she  could  never  gain  the  esteem  of  the  Ser- 
vian people,  and  that  her  great  ambition  to  be 
recognized  by  the  other  reigning  families  of  Eu- 
rope, and  especially  to  be  asked  to  visit  the  im- 
perial family  of  Russia,  could  never  be  realized. 

Hia  umtt  *^^  '*''^'  ^*  ^^"^  ^^^"^  persistently  ru- 
o/the  mored  that  the  Queen's  brother,  a 
young  officer  in  the  army,  was  to  be 
designated  as  heir  to  the  throne.  Whether  or 
not  Alexander  had  any  such  intention,  it  was 
commonly  believed  in  j^ervia  that  the  thing  had 
been  decided  upon,  and  that  it  was  to  be  for- 
mally proclaimed  in  the  very  near  future.  There 
was  world-wide  comment  and  astonishment  when, 
early  in  April,  Alexander  abrogated  the  Servian 
constitution  and  for  a  brief  space  of  time  made 
himself  an  absolute  ruler.  He  changed  laws 
and  institutions  to  suit  himself,  abolished  the 
legislative  body,  turned  out  the  ministry,  and 
having  eliminated  certain  popular  and  liberal 
features  of  the  government,  he  put  in  force 
again  the  revised  constitution,  and  started  once 
more  the  machinery  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. The  head  of  a  government  who  plays 
.  tricks  like  this  in  the  twentieth  century  must 
not  expect  to  live,  like  Queen  Victoria,  to  a  good 
old  age  on  an  undisputed  throne.  Such  acts  of 
usurpation  call  for  prompt  deposition  and  punish- 
ment ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  such  a 
tyrant  cannot  be  removed  in  one  way,  he  will  be 
dethroned  in  another. 

j.^  Servia  had  ample  reason  for  being 

Fatal  Plot  heartily  disgusted  with  Alexander 
'/•'«'""■  and  the  Obrenovitcli  family.  The 
King's  crimes  richly  merited  capital  punish- 
ment. If  Alexander  had  been  willing  to  abdi- 
cate, he  would  have  been  permitted  to  leave 
Servia  without  harm.  The  successful  plot  that 
was  consummated  on  June  1 1  owed  its  ori- 
gin to  the  coaji  d'clut  of  April  by  which  the 
King  had  done  violence  to  the  constitution  ; 
while  its  swift  consummation  was  due  to  vari- 
ous acts  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  in  part  to 
the  Itelief  that  the  Queen's  brother  was  to  be 
made  heir  to  the  tliTOiLu.  The  plot  was  carriwl 
I. lit  by  a  fjrciit  number  of  army  <)flii-uiij.  who 
si-em  to  liavi;  lieim  impelled  by  [latriotlc  motives, 
and  whose  prime  object  was  simply  to  secure 
the  King's  removal  from  a  [losition  in  which  he 
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had  seized  undue  power  and  had  exercised  it 
nialijrnlv.  Tlie  Sixth  and  Seventh  rcgimonts 
*->-re  deputed  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 
The  palace  at  Itelgrade  was  Burrounded  lati3  at 
ni^ht.  entrance  was  forced  by  a  group  of  offi- 
Cfre  and  Boldiera  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  a 
few  guards,  and  Colonel  Naumovics,  who  was 
"ue  of  the  King's  aides,  and  who  was  on 
duty  at  llio  palace  but  was  in  league  with  the 
'■fjDapiratora.  presented  the  King  with  a  paper 
fi'f  his  signature  which  proved  to  be  a  form 
uf  abdication.  Hefusing  to  sign  it,  Alexander 
at  once  shot  and  killed  NaumovicB.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  document  was  then  offered  to 
iiim  by  Colonel  Mischics,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  conspiracy  ;  but  again  the  King  refused  to 
»ign.  whereupon  the  whole  group  of  officers  dis- 
charaeii  their  revolvers  at  the  King  and  Quiien. 
Thf  subsefjuent  details  of  the  night's  work  have 
Wq  s<>  variously  reported  that  it  may  be  a  long 
time  ifefore  a  truthful  version  can  be  recog- 
nized aa  such.  At  least  it  is  known  that  be- 
iides  the  King  and  Queen,  there  were  assassi- 
nated two  brothers  of  the  Queen,  the  prime 
minister,  Markovitch,  and  the  minister  of  war, 
1'avlovitch.  Several  aides  and  officers  were  also 
killed,  hut  as  incidents  of  the  struggle  rather 
than  hy  deli)x:rate  intention. 


The  Faun. 


^^^  Meanwhile,  a  new  provisional  minis- 

_, ira    try,  inadcupof  reputable  liberals,  had 

a^^BB  Ftn,iiv.  j,p,.„  selected,  as  a  part  of  the  plot,  and 
the  ofiicers  of  the  army  had  also  agreed  at  once 
to  proclaim  a  new  King  in  the  person  of  the  son 
of  a  former  reigning  Prince  of  Servia  represent- 
ing a  rival  family.  In  the  early  ]>ai-t  of  the 
last  century,  the  popular  hero  and  leader  of 
the  Servians  in  their  revolt  against  the  Turks 
was  an  obscure  and  illiterate  peasant  of  im- 
mense physical  prowess  and  great  natural  abil- 
ity, named  George  Petroviti-h,  commonly  called 
Kara  (ieurge,  kurn  being  a  Turkish  word  mean- 
ing black.  This  intrepid  header,  with  all  the 
qualities  of  a  glorified  brigand,  knowing  the 
woods  and  hills  of  Servia  intimately,  accom- 
plished marvelous  deeds  in  giiernlla  warfare, 
breaking  up  great  armies  sent  against  him  by 
the  Turks.  He  became,  in  effi'ct,  a  dictator,  and 
in  IMIl  was  formally  known  as  "  Kara  (ieorge, 
Prim-e  of  the  Servians,"  his  power  being  practi- 
cally unlimited.  Ibit  a  year  or  two  later  his 
power  was  gone,  and  ho  was  a  fugitive.  Kussia 
had  firdrtined  that,  iiltbough  enjoying  essential 
liome  rule,  the  Si'rvians  must  pay  tributf!  to 
Turkey  and  lie  i-egarded  na  a  part  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire.  Kara  (ieorge  had  somehow  lost  his 
intrepidity,  and  he  became  a  voluntary  exile. 
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a^e  ami  aliility.      Mil  bli 


.  J'V 


-■lia 


,■.1    in    Al.-J 


liiui  ['r 


tlir  son  (.r  Kam  (M^ornc,  an.]  i-ifcted 
ri.v  in  l><12.  (iraduHllylu!  bPt  his  hold 
iipiri  till-  loyalty  of  llif  HtTvimi  [K'ople,  until  at 
Icnglli,  in  IH.'iX,  till?  S/.-'i/..-<l.fiii'i  (tlin  national  as- 
8fiiibly(if  Siirvk)  iln^w  up  a  reiiioni*t ranee  ani) 
deiiittndi'U  liia  alidicatiou.  He  touk  n-fuge  in  a 
Turkiali  fortri'ss,  and  tlio  .^ku/islitina  accurding- 
]y  passed  a  vote  dopottin^;  iiim,  at  the  same 
time  recalling!;  the  ap-d  Milosli,  who  had  abdi- 
cali'il  twenty  years  l>elr.re,  and  who  was  now 
aininmcliiiiK  the  ayt^  of  fi.urseore.  Thus,  the 
Hervians  tiiniwl  troin  the  Karafreorgevitch  fam- 
ily to  the  original  (Hu-enoviti-li, — by  far  the  best 
of  either  family  who  has  yet  exercised  power. 
The  old  man  reigned  al>out  two  years,  and  died 
in  Septi'iiilior,  IS'iO.  On  his  death,  hia  son 
Micliiiel  came  back  fnr  a  Becnnd  trial.  He  had 
reigned  as  a  I'oy  frnni  his  sixteenth  to  his  nine- 


handful  (if  guerrillati,   at  a  mo 

Servian  eaiiwi!  seemed   almost   h 

was  ni)t  only  a  hrave  fighter,  Im    a    k 

matit^t.      He  profesaed  hiyalty  to  u 

hostility  to  tlie  Janizaries,  who,       U 

mand  of  the  I'asha  of  llelgnide,  )        t 

over  the  .Servian  |«'"ple.      In  Ls       Ka  a 

came  liai^k  secretly,  intending  t         a 

nient  against  the  Tiirkiali  garri       s    n 

hut  he  was  assa*?ninated  by  an  a 

losh.     A  great  national   assi'iiil  y 

dwlariid  Milosh  "I'linee  of  tin  a  d 

thus  in   1H17  the  man  who  ha  n  a  s     ne 

herd    on    liis    stepfather's    fan       fo  nd    I    t 

Servian  royal  hoiiai!  of  Obreno       h  wl        was 

finally  extinguished  last  month 

Sultan  confirmed    Miloslfa    titli,    as    hereditary 

Prince,      The  intrigues  of   other  governments 

finally  made  the  position  of  Jlilosh  untenable, 

and  he  alKJicatcd  in  June.  I.s;ifl,  on  the  promise 

that  bis  son  should  be  his  suecessor.     His  eldest 

son  died  within  a  montli,  but  his  second  son, 

Michael,  then  a  boy  of  perhaps  sixteen,  came  to 

the  throne.     So  much  trouble  was  made  for  him, 

however,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abdicate  and 

take  refuge  in  Austria  after  two  or  three  years. 


teenth  year.  He  was  now  nearly  forty,  and  had 
gained  some  discretion.  A  Moslem  garrison 
still  remained  in  the  fortress  at  Belgrade.  It 
was  in  1867  that  Prince  Michael  succeeded  in 
securing  the  withdrawal  of  the  hated  Turkish 
troops  from  Belgrade  an*!  other  Servian  strong- 
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holds.  Thus,  Michael  (Hin^jiovitcli  had  accom- 
plished Bomntliinjt  toward  the  fulfillment  of  tli« 
workof  his  father,  tlie  Ijilierator.  In  .lune,  IKfiH, 
Michael  wtvs  aesaijsinatcd  b)'  partisans  of  the 
Karageorgi'vitch  family,  but  tliu  result  did  not 
secure  the  throne  for  a  member  of  that  rival 
house.  Michael  had  left  no  eligible  direct  heir  ; 
hut  a  young  cousin,  Milan  Obrenovitth,  tlien 
fourteen  years  old,  was  jiroclaimcS  Prince,  iind 
the  government  was  put  in  the  hands  of  regents 
for  the  four  years  iunn  1808  to  1872,  when,  at 
eighteen,  Milan  became  of  age.  We  have  airmail  y 
alluded  to  the  abdication  of  Milan,  in  ISasi,  in 
favor  of  his  son  Alexander.  Milan  died  in  1 911 1, 
and  now,  with  the  death  of  .SU'xander,  the  Obrc- 
nov itch  family  seems  quite  I'ffectivi'ly  wiped  out. 

The  Peter  Karageorgevitch  who  iias 
^mifnt.     ^^^  heen  prochiimed  King  is  a  son 

of  the  Alexander  Karageorgevitch 
who  was  elected  Prince  in  1842  and  was  deposed 
in  1858.  Peti'r  was  a  boy  of  perhaps  twelve 
years  of  age  when  his  father  was  driven 
from  the  throne.  After  that,  he  went  to  school 
in  Hungary,  visited  frequently  in  Uussia,  and 
then  entered  the  famous  French  military  school 
of  St  Cyr,  where  he  graduated  and  liecame  an 
officer  in  the  French  army.  He  joined  the  famous 
Foreign  Legion  at  the  outbreak  of  the  I'ranco- 
Prussian  War,  and  made  a  record  of  consider- 
able vator.  A  few  years  after  the  end  of  that 
war,  it  will  be  remembered  th&t  the  Balkans  were 


ablaze  with  the  revolt  n£  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina against  the  Turks,  and  Europe  was  aroused 
by  the  story  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities.  Peter 
Karageorgevitch  at  that  time  went  to  Montene- 


gro, where  he  joine<I  in  the  movement  against 
the  Turks.  It  is  said  that  he  offered,  at  that 
time,  to  fight  under  Milan  and  accept  the  Obre- 
novitch  dynasty  in  Servia  if  the  Servians  would 
join  in  the  movement  against  the  Turks.  His 
residence  in  Montenegro  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the 
Prince's  daughter,  and  he  married  the  Prin- 
vcss  Zorka  in  18H:t.  She  died  in  1890.  She 
was  a  sister  of  the  present  Queen  of  Italy.  She 
luft  throe  children,  all  of  whom  are  now  living, 
thd  eldest  being  a  daughter  of  nineteen,  and  the 
other  two  being  boys  of  fifteen  and  fourteen, 
both  of  whom  have  for  several  years  been  at- 
tached to  the  Russian  court,  where  one  of  them 
is  studying  to  be  a  soldier  and  the  other  to  be  » 
lawyer.  I'eter's  connection  by  marriage  with 
the  Montenegrin  nngning  family  has  been  of 
much  value  to  him.  although  it  is  said  that  his 
former  extravagance  and  dissipation  made  it  dif- 
ficult for  his  high  connections  to  have  close  re- 
lations with  him.     For  ten  or  twelve  years  past. 
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the- 


goviTTilm'nls  would  UM-v 
Nolhiiin  i-lsc,  iii.l.-c,].  woul.i 
liavi;  Ijr.'ii  [wnniaBiliie  in  tlie 
(irdinary  course.  In  Servia, 
the  clmoge  iif  dynasty  is 
luiiked  ii].(.n  as  tli."  result  ot 
rather 


of   ( 


Air; 


institutions  of  Swit- 
zerland. It  lias  t'vun  lH-on  alle^.'ed  tliat  he  Ima 
been  on  friendly  t«rtns  with  the  Socialists  frnui 
different  Kuropeuii  countries  wlio  make  Switzer- 
land a  refuge  and  rendezvous.  WliiU^  it  is  true 
that  he  has  been  known  aw  a  pretender  to  tlie 
ediy  long  l)ei'n 


111  v,i 

ther. 


vith  U, 


Ilk  that  lieliud  any  shiire 
ringing  aliout  the  as- 
BassiiiHtion  of  Ale.ximder.  He  liiis  siuee  declared 
tliat  wliile  Ale.xiitid.T  ..light  to  have  l.e.-n  com- 
pelled to  alidi<Mte.  vet  he  hus  only  ahhorrenee 
for  the  hlo<.dv  w.-rk  of  June  I  1. 


For 


r  ft  few  diivH  there  was  iniieh  spec- 
ulation ill  the  Kur<>|«>an  and  Ameri- 
ciin  i>i-cBs  foiu-eriiing  tho  attitude  to 
I  hy  the  Eun.|M'aii  i".wers.  It  was 
felt  that  tho  ehief  gov<Tntiieuts  of  Europe  would 
hesitate  to  accept  resulta  that  would  seem  to 
make  them  complacent  toward  the  assiissiiiatiiin 
of  vuiei-s.  ]tut  it  soon  nppeai-ed  that  Russia  and 
Austria  were  cot  going  to  manifest  any  jealousy 
of  each  other,  and  that  interference  was  )iot 
contemplatf'd  hy  anybody.  The  ,S/.ii/-shliiiii  met 
promptly,  three  or  four  days  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Ale.tander,  anti  unanimously  chose  Fetor 
Karageorgevitch  as  King.  This  was  followed 
by  Peter's  prompt  acceptance.  The  Czar  of 
Russia  at  once  accepted  this  result  and  sent  a 
friendly  telegram  to  the  new  King.  It  was  there- 
fore taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  all  other 


11  tho  ordinarv  sense,  and  il 
s  further  hcKl  that  if  Alex- 
had  not  been  put 
ly  out  of  the  way 
mist  have  bouii  civil 
iih  much  loss  of  life 
liny  distracting  conse- 
'.  In  short,  it  is  the 
,.  not  only  of  the.Ser- 
my,  l.utof  thelcadere 
rch  and  Btate.  that 
cler  and  his  wife  bad 
ted  high  critiies  and 
leanors  against  the 
L  naiion  which  called 
ligu  luiiiishment,  and 
should  have  perished 
Id  have  been  plunged 


They  were  perfectly  aware  that  they 
Sufftrnnce,  reigned  against  the  will  and  desire 
HotbyRiaH.  „f  |.]|g  iJervian  p.-ople.  They  knew, 
moreover,  that  they  were  in  great  peril.  Even 
the  blindest  adlierents  of  the  modiiBval  doctrine 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings  must  have  found  it 
diHicult  to  bring  people  of  such  lowly  origin  and 
such  recent  advancement  as  the  Obrenov itches 
or  the  Di-aga  Maschins  within  the  protecting 
pale  of  that  niysliejil  doctrine.  Alexander's 
grandfather  was  a  swine-herd  who  became  a 
brigand  and  guerrilla  fighter  against  Turkish 
troops.  Subseiiiienlly,  tlie  Sultan  of  Turkey 
de.signated  him  a  rrineo,  and  made  tho  dignity 
hereditary.  Hismarck  and  Dismeli  allowed  the 
I'rinciiiality  of  Servia  to  become  a  separate  king- 
dom, and  I'rince  Milan  assunu'd  the  tide  of  King, 
Monarch.^  nowadays  hold  their  positions,  not  by 
divine  right,  nor  yet  by  prestige  or  reverence 
for  royal  blood.  Most  Euro]>ean  countries  have 
many  families  of  more  illustrious  lineage  and 
more  aristocratic  origin  than  the  family  that 
holds  the  ruling  rank.  Thrones  arc  eeeure,  now- 
adays, only  whore  monarchs  conduct  themselves 
with  discretion  and  with  a  regard  to  public  in- 
terest. The  King  of  England,  the  Emfierors  of 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia,  the  Kinft  of  Italy, 
and  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  are  marked 
examples  of  rulers  who  serve  public  interest 
with  fidelity,  and  avoid  doing  thai  which  would 
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«'ir  antajjonizo  tlie  [>L'op!eover  wlii»m  tlwy 
A li'xander'a  position  in  Servia  wah  like 
■f  some  strange  adventurer,  tumiiorarily 
sinfj  power  as  dictator  ov(;r  sonio  so-called 
ic  of  Ijatin  America,  rather  t)ian  like  th&t 
ably  placed  constitutional  sovereign. 

The  new  monarch  does  not  have  to 
atit  face  any  serious  clement  of  disaffec- 
""■    tion.     Servia  is  Iicartily  glad  to  be 

Alexander  and  his  immediate  entourage. 
'eter  has  only  to  conduct  himself  prudently 
nsibly  to  bring  about  a  very  tolerable  situ- 
n  the  little  kingdom.  His  long  residence 
ublics  like  France  and  Switzerland.  an<l 
luaintance  with  constitutional  government 
(land,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  elsewhere, 
ike  it  comparatively  easy  for  him  to  under- 
the  fact  that  Servian  sentiment  is  tbor- 
'  liberal,  and  that  the  day  has  gone  by  for 
anded  and  capricious  conduct  on  the  part 
editary  rulers  in  the  Balkan  states.  The 
igs  of  the  Czar,  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
[,  of  the  King  of  Italy,  and  of  other  sover- 
which  came  promptly  a  day  or  two  after 
anirnous  action  of  the  Servian  national  ae- 
',  maile  it  certain  that  with  good  conduct 

own  part  Peter's  reign  would  enjoy  the 
strength  that  comes  from  the  friendliness 
great  powers  most  interested  in  the  affairs 
X'fn  Europe  It  was  also  probable  that, 
Jih  all  governments  must  of  necessity  ez- 
their  abhorrence  ot  assassination  there 
be  no  specific  demand  on  the  pait  ot  the 
n  and  Austrian  <nipeiors  that  the  leaders 
revolution  of  June  1 1  bhouUi  be  banished 
erwise  punished.  There  is  much  in  the 
d  character  of  the  Servian  people  that  is 
ive  and  worthy  of  esteem.  They  are  mak- 
neral  advancement  in  intelligence  and  eco- 
well-being,  and  they  may  continue  for  a 
rhile  to  come  as  an  inde]>endent  nation. 

.    King  Peter  at  least  understands  the 


n'lition 


which  1 


*''^''  days  sit  upon  thrones,  and  he  will 
38B  try  to  observe  them.  Thus,  he  will 
a  good  example  in  three  neighboring 
iea.  Greece,  for  instance,  is  politically  a 
neasy  and  turbulent  little  country  ;  yet 
leorge,  the  present  monarch,  lias  held  his 
very  comfortably  for  the  past  forty  yeare. 
i  a  young  Danish  prince  of  nearly  eight- 
len  the  (Jreek  national  assembly  elect- 
I  King  in  March,  lH(j;j.  His  father,  the 
of  Denmark,  accepted   for  him  in  June, 


in  November,  IKC:).  He  has,  to  be  sure,  owed 
something  ot  his  security  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
closely  related  to  the  reigning  families  of  several 
of  the  leading  powers,      i'rimarily,  however,  his 


long  reign  has  been  due  to  his  own  tact  and 
good  sense,  and  to  his  understanding  that  a 
constitutional  monarch  reigns  but  does  not  rule. 
In  view  of  the  general  disturbances  that  are  re- 
ported from  the  Balkan  states,  involving  upsets 
of  cabinets,  and  disorders  of  various  sorts,  it  is 
rather  interesting  that  about  the  only  news 
coming  from  Greece  last  month  had  to  do  with 
the  all-absorbing  question  whether  or  not  to 
grant  to  an  English  company  a  monopoly  of  the 
business  of  buying  up  and  exporting  the  Greek 
currant  crop,— dried  currants  being  the  chief  ar- 
ticle of  export  from  the  little  kingdom  of  the  Hel- 
lenes. Doubtless,  the  Greeks  are  keenly  interest- 
ed in  the  Macedonian  troubles,  but  their  attempt 
at  interference  several  years  ago  ended  so  disas- 
trously that  they  are  not,  like  the  Bulgarians, 
meddling  with  affairs  across  the  boundary  line. 
Indeed,  they  now  pretend  to  support  Turkey. 

Bulgaria  is  nominally  a  tributary 
o/flu'S"/!  ^^^*^  '^'  Turkey  ;    yet  in  practice  it 

maintains  a  more  independent  posi- 
tion, perhaps,  than  any  other  of  the  Balkan 
states.      It  has  objocted    so  stroneilv  to   beinir 
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nm^li  iiiir  iriiniHtcr  ut  (' 

iiihtaiili- 

iiwiiHiii'ci  ii  Id  tlnacrritii 

V  of  III.- 

S.Tvia.      F..r.liniiii<I.  tlw 

r.-iKTiiTiK 

aria,   is  tli(!  yi>iiiij."'Hl  mi 

.'ustiisof  Haxr-Colmi-K  all 

IDotlia. 

ulixti^d  liy  tln'  iiiitiDiial  i 

-s,.nil-ly 

VMtcs  with  it  III 
nople,  I'lil  has  . 
Rlinietor  In  <Ii 
KoiiiiiBiiin  hikI 
Prim-.;  of  lliilf.'. 
late  rriiic.'Aiit 
and  was  twi.-ii 
1KM7.  ho  was  ' 

of    Bulgaria  to  sii mI  h  priniv   wlio  had  ab- 

dicati'U  in  tin;  ]ir.w.!iiij,'  y.-ar,  Fi-nlinatid  lias 
had  a  hard  and  tryiiifj  ex]iiTi.'iic'i-.  iniihinucli  as 
thi^  [<ultan  was  ui'.t  wiltinjj  tn  wrilinii  him,  and 
tho  great  iviwci-s;  wen-  net  williiifr  t.u  ^ivc  him 
their  formal  ajiimival  until  isii'l,  wh.'n   In-  liail 

is  not  very  jmimlar  in  Hulfriiria.  and  Ky  I'limnum 

fun  of  him,  tho  cari.-alurists  win^liiin  liim  imC  as 
the  butt  of  inlLTnatinrial  riiU'-ulc,  V.>t  he  h.-lds 
hie  own.  and  th.^  diaiicrs  an-  that  Im  will  wo 
conduct  liimsplf  as  t"  strenglh.'n  hiw  jKisilion 
and  to  remain  for  a  loiif?  time  to  cume  tijiim  a 
throne  whifh  he  has  now  oci'U[iie(i  for  sixteen 
years.  A  new  cabinet  came  into  power  in  Hul- 
garia  the  latter  part  of  .May.  The  new  jirimo 
minister  is  tJimenil  I'.'triilT,  who  is  recognized 
as  a  very  strong  and  comjM'tent  liulgarian  leader. 
The  retiring  cabinet  of  M.  HanelT  had  come  tol>e 
regarded  in  Itulgaria  as  altogether  subservient  to 
inatructions  from  St.  I'et.n'sburg. 

Petrofl    was  a   younger   disciple    of 
Mi?i'a-ana  the  great  Htaiiibolofl.  who  was  assHssi- 

Pngna.      j,^|.,.j  m,,,;,,  y^.^^^  ,^j,(j       I'j,^  Staiijbo- 

lovists.  as  they  are  calleil  in  eastern  Eur.'jie.  are 
disposed  to  make  the  mi>st  and  best  of  the  faet 
that  Bulgaria  has  a  nominal  connection  with 
Turkey.  Their  wal  object  is  the  independence 
and  development  of  their  own  priiioiiwdity  :  but 
they  are  more  afraid  of  bi.'ing  swallow<Hl  u|i  liy 
Russia  than  of  any  harm  that  can  come  to  tlieni 
from  the  nomina!  connection  with  Turkey.  They 
deem  it  wise,  therefore,  for  the  present  to  culti- 
vate good  relations  with  the  Sultnn.  in  order 
that  they  may,  if  necessary,  he  protected  by  the 
strong  military  power  of  the  Turkish  Uovorn- 
ment.  Under  the  ministry  that  has  now  fallen, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  danger  lest  tho  inter- 
meddling of  the  Hulgiirian  adherents  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Macedonian  Committee  should  have 
brought  on  a  war  between  Hiilgaria  and  Turkey. 
The  object  of  the  Macedonian  Committee  is  to  fc)- 
ment  the  anti-Turkish  revolt  in  Macedonia  with 
ft  view  to  bringing  about  tlie  interference  of  Ku- 
rope,  the  final  expulsion  of  Turkey,  and  the  an- 
nexation of  at  least  a  part  of  Macedonia  to  Bulga- 
ria. Undoubtedly,  I'rince  Ferdinand  and  the 
new  Petroff  ministry  perceive  the  danger  and  the 


imiiolicy  of  such  n  c.nirse.  Meanwhile,  Bulga- 
ria makes  sti'ady  domeslie  progress,  and  Prince 
Fenlinand  early  last  month  was  at  Burgasi  a 
Bulgarian  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  to  celebrate 
the  formal  opening  of  the  new  harbor  works, 
which  have  cost  nearly  two  million  dollars,  and 
which  are  to  be  operated  in  connection  with  the 
natinnal  Bulgarian  railway  system,  which  has 
its  principal  toniiinus  at  Burgas. 

CAorte  ^^  ^''^y  '"'''  ^^  Bucharest,  there  was 
ann  ADHin  an/on  cch:b  rated  the  thirty -seventh  anni- 
*ffa'rs.  versary  of  the  coronation  of  Charles 
I.,  the  present  King  of  Boumania.  When  this 
young  German  princ,  twenty-seven  years  old, 
was  made  head  of  the  united  principalities  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  they  were  still  nomi- 
nally subservient  to  Turkey.  Their  complete  in- 
de|>endence  was  secured  as  one  of  the  results  of 
the  war  against  Turkey  in  1S77,  in  which 
Houmania  participated  with  Bussia  ;  and  at  that 
time  Prince  Charles  became  King.  He  is  now, 
at  sixtyfour  years  of  age,  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  highly  accomplished  sovereigns  and  states- 
men of  his  time,  and  nobody  would  think  ot 
questioning  tho  absolute  security  of  his  hold 
ujHin  tho  Koumanian  throne.  His  wife,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  better  known  by  her  lit-erary  nom  de 
p/ume,  "  Carmen  Rylva,"  is  a  woman  whose  high 
character  is  equal  to  her  rare  literary  gifts. 
Rouniania  also  is  a  country  ot  somewhat  uneasy 
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ami  turbulent  people,  with  not  infrequent  changes 
of  ministry  and  political  upheaval.  Amerioans 
just  now  are  unpopular  in  Houmania  because  of 
Secretary  Hay's  protest  ajjainst  tlie  treatment 
of  tlie  Jews  in  tliat  country.  Jt  is  a  somewhat 
curious  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the 
ii^tandaril  Oil  Company  who  havo  been  negotiat- 
ing to  secure  the  control  of  the  higlily  produc- 
tive petroleum  district  of  Roumania  wore  last 
month  obliged  to  leave  the  country  without  ac- 
complishing anything,  chiefly  on  the  ground,  as 
openly  declared  in  the  legislative  chambers,  that 
they  came  from  the  country  which  had  criticist^d 
Roumania's  treatment  of  the  Jews. 

-..  .  The  competitor  of  the  Standard  Oil 
inUrnational  Company  was  a  banking  syndicate  in 
Berlin,  which  seems  likely  to  succeed 
in  accomplishing  a  business  deal  which  has  been 
watched  with  great  inU^rest  throughout  Europe 
and  has  formed  a  leading  topic,  witiiin  the  last 
ti'w  weeks,  in  the  newspapers  of  Germany.  The 
relations  lictween  government  and  business  in 
those  countries  of  southeastern  Europe  is  far  more 
intimate  than  in  western  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Thus,  the  exploitation  of  the  Rouma- 
nian oil  fields  is  being  managed  as  if  it  were  a' 
governmental  enterprise.  The  private  owners  of 
oil  wells  and  refineries  in  Roumania  desired  to 
deal  with  the  Americans,  who  offered  to  jiay  them 
more  liberally  than  other  bidders  for  their  prop- 
erties.    The  Roumanian  Government.  h< 


build  at  government  expense  a  great  pipe  line  to 
("onstanza,  a  lilack  Sea  port,  from  Cernavoda, 
on  the  Danul)e.  The  Germans,  in  return,  are  to 
make  loans  to  the  Roumanian  Government  on 
favorable  terms  and  reorganize  the  Roumanian 
finances.  Thus,  the  oil  question  in  Roumania, 
just  now.  is  quite  as  central  a  t()pic  in  politics  as 
is  the  question  of  the  currant  crop  in  Greece,  or 
as  the  production  and  ex[tort  of  pigs  has  long 

Tvriifii  ^^  Rulgariana  were  earlier  in  the 
laihe  season  inciting  revolt  among  their 
*"""'"'■  compatriots  across  the  line  in  the 
Turkish  territory  of  Macedonia,  they  have  been 
suffering  very  cruel  punishment  for  it  within 
the  past  few  weeks.  The  Turkish  soldiery, 
under  pretext  of  searching  for  arms,  have  been 
terrorizing  the  Tiutgarian  villages  of  the  Adri- 
anoplo  vilayet,  and  s<.'venil  thousands  of  these 
poor  people  have  been  fleeing  to  Bulgaria  proper 
in  fear  of  their  lives.  The  Turkish  Hashi-Ba- 
zouks  have  been  guilty  of  several  atrocious  mas- 
sacres, exterminating  whole  villages  in  the  Ad- 
rianople  region.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Macedonian  reforms  demanded  of  the  Turkish 
Government  by  Russia  and  Austria  have  been 
put  into  effect.  Many  hundreds  of  Bulgarian 
susjiects  have  been  held  as  Turkish  prisoners. 
So  far  as  the  governments  of  Turkey  and  Bul- 
garia are  concerned,  negotiations  in  regard  to 
the    revohitionarv    movement    have    been   nro- 
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lomatic  influence  at  Constantinople  to  bring 
about  improvcii  relations  whii-h  will  at  oni'C 
Btop  border  warfare,  am]  secure  ])nit<'Otiun  and 
safety  fur  tin?  ('liristian  inhabitants  of  tlio  vila- 
yets ot  Aiirianuplc,  Monastir,  and  Salonika.  The 
Bituation  continues,  however,  to  be  alumontablo 
one,  and  noliody  can  foresee  what  course  affairs 
are  going  to  take.  The  discussion  over  the 
control  of  the  proposed  Bagdail  Railway  con- 
cession is  still  filing  on,  Kngland  and  France 
dasiring  to  participate  efinaity  with  (ii'rinany. 
The  proposed  unification  of  the  Turkish  foreign 
debt,  which  is  a  tiipic  that  has  had  a  good  deal 
of  interest  lati^Iy  for  European  financiers,  is 
bound  up  with  the  question  of  tliis  Bagdad 
Railway  project. 

_  ,  The  outsiders  most  keenly  interested 
Bia  *atiria-  m  Servian  destiny  are  the  Hun- 
Hangary.  gai'iaiis.  liclgrade,  the  Servian  capi- 
tal, occupies  a  bold  position  nn  the  bank  of  the 
Danube  at  tho  point  where  the  tributary  river 
Save  unites  with  the  greater  stream  ;  and  it 
overlooks  the  Hungarian  plain,  tho  two  rivers 
forming  the  north  boundary  line  of  Rervia.  To 
tlie  west  of  Servia  lies  Bosnia,  which  ]iaa  been 
under  Austrian  administration  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years.     There  is  no  reason  to  assert 


that  tbeAustro-IIungarian  Empire, — with  all  its 
present  internal  diffirulties  and  complications 
arising  out  of  the  variety  of  population  elements 
which  compose  it, — is  at  pri'scnt  anxious  to  add 
any  more  elements  of  turbulence.  But  the 
Auatro  -  Hungarian  Empire  will,  some  day. 
evolve  out  of  its  present  ferment  some  better 
anil  more  stable  system  ;  and  then  it  is  not 
impossible  that  it  may  absorb  Servia. 

The  Hungarian  half  of  the  dual 
anTcroal'ia.   -^'ii*t''oH"nKanan    monarchy    is    in 

serious  difficulty  on  account  of  a 
most  remarkable  outbreak  of  an ti- Hungarian 
feeling  in  the  province  of  Croatia.  The  region 
known  as  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  which 
forma  an  integral  part  of  Hungary,  has  had  a 
long  history  of  its  own,  and  is  in  tlieory  a  sort 
of  kingdom  witbin  a  kingdom.  It  has  its  own 
parliament  for  the  administration  of  local  af- 
fairs, uses  it  own  language,  which  is  a  Slavonic 
dialect,  and  has  ita  own  religious  affiliations. 
Its  relations  with  Hungary  are  fixed  by  an 
agreement  which  dates  from  the  year  1868.  It 
sends  to  Budapest,  the  Hungarian  capital,  some 
forty  memljers  of  the  lower  house  of  rarliament, 
and  a  handful  of  members  ot  the  House  oT  Mag- 
nates, in  order  that  it  may  bo  represented  in  the 
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treatment  of  a  few  agreed  subjects  of  common 
interest,  such  as  the  army  and  the  general  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  the  relations  with  the  Austrian 
half  of  the  dual  monarchy,  and  so  on.  But  al- 
though the  Croats  have  so  much  independence, 
they  find  some  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
Magyar,  or  Hungarian,  government  at  Budapest, 
growing  largely  out  of  army  and  language  ques- 
tions, and  also,  to  some  extent,  out  of  disputes 
over  the  amount  of  revenue  raised  in  Croatia  but 
spent  for  general  purposes  at  Budapest. 


The  Hungarians  will  effectuli^  sup- 

RaceTrSbhims.  P^^^^  ^^^®  Croatian  uprising  with 
which  they  have  had  to  cope  now  for 
two  or  three  months,  but  they  are  in  some  dan- 
ger of  permanently  alienating  the  affections  of 
the  Croatian  people.  Hitherto  there  has  been 
so  much  fury  and  strife  in  the  other  half  of  the 
dual  monarchy  over  the  clashing  demands  of 
eager  and  self-conscious  nationalities  that  there 
has  been  some  tendency  to  forget  the  fact  that 
tlie  Hungarian  half  of  the  monarchy  has  also  a 
variety  of  races  within  its  borders.  The  Mag- 
yars are  so  strong  and  talented  a  race  that  thus 
far  they  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  an  assured 
control..  But  henceforth,  doubtless,  there  will 
be  steadily  increasing  groups  in  the  parliament 
at  Budapest  of  representatives  of  various  nation- 
alistic elements  such  as  the  Roumanians  of  Tran- 
sylvania, the  Croatians,  the  Servians,  and  some 
others.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  nationality  feel- 
ing grows  more  intense  all  the  time,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  governments  may  find  it  best  to  give 
up  their  present  attitude  of  resistance  to  the  de- 
centralizing tendencies,  and  gradually  shape  a 
wholly  new  policy. 

M  ^     M  ^      It  was   the  original  theory  that  the 

A  New  Austro-      ,     ,         .    ,        ,  °    .    .  -    i       tt 

Hungarian  whole  of  the  dominions  of  the  House 
Policy.  ^£  Hapsburg  were  to  be  regarded  as 
German.  The  Magyars  themselves  had  to  sub- 
mit to  be  ruled  and  taught  in  the  German 
language.  The  university  at  Budapest  had  a 
full  complement  of  German  professors.  It  was 
not  until  Bismarck  defeated  Austria  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1866  that  the  Magyars  succeeded  in 
establishing  their  so-called  *'  Transleithanian  " 
half  of  their  dual  monarchy  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  the  Austrian  half,  and  with  a  separate  and 
distinctly  Magyar  government  at  Budapest.  The 
Vienna  government  is  destined  to  be  defeated 
again  on  a  somewhat  similar  question  in  its  long 
struggle  with  the  Bohemians.  Certainly  tlien^ 
are  some  very  serious  disadvantages  to  Ix?  feared 
from  the  extensive  decentralization  now  de 
manded  by  the  Czechs,  the  Poles,  and  otluu* 
ethnic  and  territorial  elements  of  Austria.     But 


the  logic  of  the  general  situation  in  soutlieastern 
Europe  makes  it  desirable  that  the  races  and 
communities  belonging  to  Austria  -  Hungary 
should  be  united  for  purposes  of  a  general  mili- 
tary defense,  and  for  various  economic  and  com- 
mercial objects  ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  least  likely, 
therefore,  that  upon  the  death  of  Francis  Joseph 
there  will  be  any  serious  tendency  of  a  centrif- 
ugal sort.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  best  way  to 
make  Czechs,  Poles,  Croatians,  Transylvanians, 
and  all  other  important  and  compact  racial  ele- 
ments content  to  remain  as  associated  parts  of 
the  Hapsburg  dominions  would  be  to  give  them 
a  very  large  measure  of  local  autonomy.  The 
strongest  reason  for  the  belief  that  German  must 
be  used  everywhere  throughout  Francis  Joseph's 
empire  was  due  to  the  martinet  military  tradition 
that  European  armies,  to  be  effective,  must  have 
uniformity  of  control  and  discipline,  and  must 
respond  througliout  to  words  of  command  in 
some  one  language.  But  recent  events  have 
quite  revolutionized  evoryl)ody's  ideas  on  the 
su])joct  of  warfare  ;  and  with  educated  officers 
familiar  with  two  or  three  languages — as  all 
officers  are  who  live  in  southeastern  Europe — 
there  is  no  essential  reason  why  the  ordinary 
Bohemian  soldier  should  be  drilled  as  if  he  were 
a  German,  and  no  reason  why  local  public 
schools,  local  tribunals  of  justice,  and  the  like, 
should  not  make  use  of  the  language  of  the  par- 
ticular region  or  province,  whether  Bohemian, 
Croatian,  Magyar,  German,  or  Polish. 

The  tendency,  in  short,  toward  the 
Language  revival  of  race  feeling,  and  toward 
Question,  ^^iq  cultivation  of  local  tongues  and 
dialects,  is  a  part  of  the  general  transition  that 
is  coming  about  with  the  diffusion  of  education 
and  culture  throughout  Europe.  It  is  a  phase 
that  must  be  gone  through  with.  A  century 
hence,  Europe  may  enter  upon  another  phase, 
and  may  witness  a  weakening  of  racial  distinc- 
tions, and  an  amalgamation  of  kindred  peoples, — 
an  evolution,  for  instance,  of  some  general  form 
of  speech  out  of  varying  dialects  of  the  Slavonic 
peoples  of  southeastern  Europe,  just  as  there 
may  be  developed  some  general  form  out  of  the 
differing  dialects  of  the  Scandinavian  peoples. 
The  Magyars,  however,  who  dominate  Hungary, 
have  a  speech  wholly  unrelated  to  the  Slavonic 
or  to  any  other  of  the  European  languages,  and 
their  ethnic  affinity  is  rather  with  the  Turks. 
But  since  they  are  not  Mohammedans,  they  can- 
not affiliates  with  a  race  whicli,  but  for  its  Mos- 
lem fanaticism,  might  rapidly  develop  into  one 
uC  tlu;  very  finest  in  the  worhl.  But  for  their  re- 
ligion, indeed,  i\w,  Turks  might  not  only  avoid 
expulsion  from  Europe,  but  might  highly  deserve 
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cii'iiiv  in  Ihiiitriii'v,  ur  tin-  Traiislei- 
thn\i\iin  Kiiif;d.>ni.asitis.-Nll.'>l,  wliik-iii  ,\«8tri». 
th.'  ('iMl.'iiliiitLiaii  Kiii;;d..iii.  ih.'iv  is  always  sen- 
(ins  frii'limi.  and  tihi.-).  of  i!ii'  liiiii'  aliiiiiat  .'om- 
]}\<-U'  di-iidli'.'k.  Lcudiiij,'  Anstriiins  Imvi-  bt>oii 
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si'dsiiiiis  iilinut  siii-li  iiiuIt'TS  as  iIjo  rniTi' niU'stion 
(if  llic  Iminiiairi- to  i.c  uso.l  in  ;;iviiiji  .ivdorsi  to 
soldiers.  I'll.;  Knii..'n,r  rran.-is -losciill.  ■tt-liom  a 
l!i,lk,'iiLst„l,'Miian  lias  wittily  .-mII.^I  lliconly  Aub- 
trian  in  .\nsli'ia,  nriiins  iiiiiin]iiiiicd  liis  marvel- 
(ins  Kviiiliiillii^ic  hold  iiiHiii  all  ll.c  fact  ore  and 
ia.'cs".if  hotli  kiii-,|,,„is.  11.-  will  U-  Bcventy 
titri'i'  vciirs  oiil  in  An^riist,  and  iiiiiv  jJi'irliance 
live  Xn  Kc  .■if.rliiv.  M.-aiiwliilc,  til.' 'licir  to  the 
tlii-.iii,..  tin-  ,\jvli('iiik.-  Krancis  Fcrdiniind.  nciih.-w 
of  ill.'  Km  I  [II  ■tor,  wli.i  is  now  in  liis  loilictli  vear, 
tn,s  .,(■  lat.'  h.'.'ii  Kiowiiitf  ill  a  im.fkcd  faslii.m  in 
fill-   .-stoi-ni   ai>d    .■oii|i.i,-n<-..   or    ti,..   i,...)].!..   ovor 

wlioni  li..  li.,|.,-sMoi lay  to  r.-i^.n.      lie  has  been 

taking  an  n.'tiv.>  ami  ciiiTfrctii'  int.T.-st  in  iiiiimr- 
taiit  .in.'sti.iiis.  [.articnliiily  in  tin-  n-n.-wal.  on 
jirii|iei'  tt;nns.   ..£  the  jM-riodi.-  A,i^,jl.;,l'  ;   tliat  ia 
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reement  between  Austria  and  Hungary  aa 
ir  relative  shares  of  the  cost  of  those  pub- 
vices, — of  defense,  and  so  on, — that  per- 
1  the  whole  empire. 

The  agitation  in  the  United  States 
J^    on  account  of  the  massacre  of  Jews 

in  the  Russian  city  of  Kishinefl  seems 
ed  to  serve  a  certain  end  of  pi-actical  use- 
e,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  widely  reported 
ssia  and  has  conic  to  the  attention  of  tlie 
.nd  the  high  officers  of  government.  There 
time  when  Russia  was  too  remote  from 
rrente  of  international  public  opinion  to 
all  affected  by  unofficial  criticism  in  the 
1  States.  But  the  world  has  changed  ; 
fen  Russia  finds  it  desirable  to  have  the 
opinion,  rather  than  the  had  opinion,  of 
tened  and  disinterested  people  in  other 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  tactful, 
.nd  appropriate  than  the  remarks  made  by 
ary  Hay  and  President  Roosevelt,  on  the 
)n  of  a  visit  paid  to  them,  on  June  15,  by 
mjttee  representing  certain  large  Jewish 
zations  of  America.  This  committee  went 
shington  to  ask  our  government  to  asso- 
tself  in  one  way  or  another  with  petitions 
rotests  addressed  to  the  government  of 
,.  While  expressing  their  own  good-will, 
)ersonally  and  officially,  toward  the  Jews, 
iking  speeches  in  the  highest  degree  friend- 
I  satisfactory  to  the  visiting  delegation, 
ary  Hay,  followed  by  President  Roosevelt, 
it  clear  enough  that  there  were  at  present 
cial  steps  which  could  be  taken  with  pro- 
Secretary  Hay  spoke  in  the  loftiest 
of  the  character  ut  the  Czar,  and  President 
felt  amplified  upon  the  fact  that  the  Kus- 
nbsssador  had  of  his  own  accord  given, 

0  the  Htate  Department  and  to 'the  Pn?si- 
lis  assurance  of  the  deep  indignation  of  the 
nd  his  government  on  account  of  the  Kish- 
lassacre,  further  stating  that  the  governor 
hincffhad  been  removed,  that  several  hun- 
rrestB  had  been  made,  imd  that  the  guilty 

1  would  be  prosecuted  to  the  utmost. 

,  Umiuestionably,  the  sentiment  of  the 
naf  civilized  world  must  stimulate  the 
"■  Russian  'government  to  act  more 
tically  for  tlie  protection  of  the  Jews. 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  Minist<;r  von 
3,  of  whose  character  Mr.  N.  1.  Stone 
in  the  Kkvikw  oy  Hevikwh  for  April,  lias 
nieans  lieen  taking  the  measures  that  it 
er  of  the  interior  ouirht  to  tiike  tn  uroti'ct 


(The  Russian  minister  of  the  InWrior 


Washington,  are  too  broadmimied  and  generous 
to  <:heriah  race  animosity  ;  but  doubtless  there 
are  some  in  the  bureaucracy  that  surrounds  the 
( 'zar  who  share  in  the  ignorant  and  unfortunate 
auti-Semitic  prejudice.  Doubtless,  some  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia  have  their  faults.  Thus,  Father 
John  of  Cronstadt,  the  popular  Russian  religious 
leader,  who  came  out,  at  first,  with  the  most  un- 
sparing denunciation  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Jews  in  Bessarabia,  has  completely  changed  his 
views  after  further  investigation.  Dispatches 
of  June  lU  from  St.  Petersburg  report  that  in  a 
forma!  statement  Father  John  declares  that  he 
is  now  convinced  that  the  Jews  were  mainly 
resjionsible  for  the  catastrophe  at  Kishineff. 
having  provoked  the  (  hnstians  to  the  ptoint  of 
the  disorders  that  resulted  in  not  and  massacre. 
He  dedans  that  it  is  the  Christians  whosuflfered 
in  the  end  and  that  the  Tews  have  been  doubly 
repaid  for  their  losses  and  injuries  by  their  own 
brethnm  and  others  This  from  the  one  man  in 
Russia  who  at  hrst  dencunced  the  Kishineff 
triHssacrcB  most  unsparingly  is  at  least  worthy 
of  noti',  \Vhilo  It  does  not  in  tin  least  follow 
that  Fathi  r  l<  liii  is  light  his  lattst  attituile 
throwna  Hlioii^r  fnsh  light  upi  u  tht  fact  that 
the  nuti  l<  \Msh    fedniL'  h  vi  r\     l<<  i>Iv  i  "ited  iti 
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oi  fiilijiliIt'titni'iitHiicl  irmM'iviliziitiMii. 

It    W..l.Id 

be  tilriili;^.-   il'   lIliTl-    Well-    l[Mt     !-nllli'    1 

'ovoialioii 

oil    tlL>'    plirt    c,f    irl'tllJtL    Illi'lJllxTS    of 

h..  .l.-wjsh 

ra.T,  Ihuiiuli  iii.tlijiiir  i.f  11  si>rl  U.  jus 

ify  wliolu- 

Mkanil  imlis,nmiiK,i- i>,.v.^,cini,m. 

\ii.i[li.-r(iniici'Ll wliic 

Il  Ih.'svm- 

'"""  i"'*',:;i  i-';i"'!!tn"i 

M'VIJ   iiiu.-h 

I'liipli'tion 

of    tllO    liri.r-i';^s.if     l;iis>i:illi/lli>,'     l''llil 

lid.  uhii'h 

has    liorot.ir  ail  inU-)Xr:,l    ]m,l  uf    Kuss 

1  Inr   |>iir- 

pOBCSof  lioiiLi'stii'iidiiiirnsrj-iilii'ti.      tii 

ivral  1  {<.!.. 

rikoff,  wiin  lias  I..V1I  ii,  FiiilaiM  Inv  ti 

.■  vrars  as 

gOVeniorfii'iiiTal,  is    mnv    ai|Jti;r   a-* 

di.ialor. 

Thein^tiliLiiuiisui'  KinUii.l  ha<l  |..ii^'l 

'rnidniost 

aa  lilioral  atul  i Ivnias  th<.><-<>l'  Kn;.' 

-nd.      Mut 

leiniinn  incii  liiivr  imw  \n-<-i)  iiniii>liv. 

,  llu'  rrn;. 

doni  of  tlif  l.ri's,-'  is  at  ati  cii.i.  llir   K 

iiii>h  .-on- 

Btitutioii   it<alliJti(r   r>r   til.'   iiasl.  anil 

MUM'I.VII.! 

burcfliR'racv  ]n<;vails.     'i'lirif  js  atini 

IT  Mdc    to 

the  stDry.  iiwl  ul.I.-  Unssiaiis  lik.^  rlir  ^ 

ivat  jiu-ist 

Do  MartriiM   i-aii   fili.t.'   il   vitv  j^lausil 

Iv  uu\.---il 

Thi!  UuBsiaii  Ktiipiro  fell  it  iii>.>.U'iii  t 

1  TiJiifv  ii« 

militarvaml  lisciil  svstt'itis.  ai)il  thfo] 

lOsiti/.tM.f 

the  Finns  on  tlim^   iioiiits  led    Im  ih. 

l.n-akiTiK 

down  of  tin- hulvvai-ks  of  l^'iiuiish  lil. 

rly.     Tlu- 

mistake;,  fruui  ilic  jiuint  of  vii>w  cif  tii< 

Car,  lii-s 

in  the  fact    tliat  it    is  <laiif,'.THiw  U- 

■rcale   too 

many  fairloi-s  of  (lis('i'iilfnt.     Some  d 

VlhiMh.s- 

peraUi  Finns,  the  aitiliitiuus  I'oh'S,  tli. 

oiii,n.s«ed 

Jews,  the  Nihilists  ami  w.-rrt  iw.lnt 

,nisi«.  and 

other  Kcofrraphical  or  Hicial    fiiciiirs. 

iiiav  iniili; 

to  brinK  al.imt  a  trcdH'inlimM  curivu 

sioii  com. 

paralile  niily  to  tlie  Fn-m-li  Itcvclntinr 

.      Itsi-ri. 

OU8  disall.'i-tioii  should  oiht  ii.-rinc-m. 

the  arinv, 

the  hkTvian  trajtcily  TuiKht  be  rejirati'd 

oniimiK'h 

larger  stngiv     Thr  f'/ar.  i..  I.e  unn:  i 

sasdill.-r- 

ont  a  man  and  ruliT  fvont  Ah-xiiinlc] 

of  SiTvia 

as  can  wdl  he  iina^'ini'd  :  )>nl  tin  aiit^ 

ralir  ]iosi- 

tiun  is  a  hazardous  one  in  tliusc  inndi 

■u  times. 

All  illustration  of  thi;  ne\ 

sciisitive- 
].inion  has 

aJo«maliii.   ,„,„,,   ^ffonled  in  tlm  ,.xtm 

ft.  PetPl-sl.urfi  of  tiie  ri'frnlaf  eorr<-S|innilerit  of 
the  London  7V«i-.-.  This  <-ornKiionil('(it  lia.l  done 
nothing  unueuai,  bnt  liad  nicrely  rejiorti'd  from 
day  to  day  what  ho  knew  concerning  aiTairw  in 
Finland,  the  Kishineff  massacre  and  tlie  relations 
<>t  tho  public  aiithoriticB  to  it,  and  the  devoloji- 
ment  of  Ihissiim  poiicv  in  MHiichnria.— all 
natnrallv  ccdorcd  a  Iitth>  bv  the  avevagti  Knijlifili- 
nian's  anti-liussian  jioitil  uf  vi.'w.  It  is  said 
that  tbe  Hussian  bnreanerats  do  not  like  to  have 
the  Tzar  eoin.;  into  loo  diivrt  .■■ititaet  with 
foreign  o(iinion.  Imt  that  ho  has  iiisisti'ii  iijion 
readinK  th.-  London  ■/■/,„.■-■  ,.v,,ry  day.  Th.^  in- 
Icivncu  is  that  the  reactionary  minister  uf  tho 


iiiirrior.  M.  von  rithwt>.  Iiaa  been  dull  enough  I" 
think  ihat  in  tho  first  place  he  could  teach  tb* 
Londiin  7Vi»i.«  a  leeeon.  and  in  tlie  second  plK» 
di'|irive  tlie  ( "zar  of  a  part  of  his  irieans  of  knot- 
in^r  outside  iniinion.  If  tlie  Czar's  strenKtb  of 
will  were  eijuat  to  his  worthy  impulses  and  hi< 
giTural  inlelligcne.'.  the  Russian  situation  wobW 
be  far  lieit.T  than  it  is.  The  great  finance  min- 
ister of  Itussia.  M.  de  Witte.  geeins — .to  the  out 
Bide  world,  at  h-ast — »  man  of  far  greater  breadti 
and  far  hi^jher  charaeter  than  bis  rival,  M.  von 
i'hdjwe,  the  tiiinisti-r  of  the  interior.  The  posi- 
tion »(  tlic-  ("nar.  with  so  vast  an  empire  to  »d- 
iiiinistir.  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  he  is 
eiiiiileil  to  mul-h  leniency  and  consideration. 

The  negotiations  of  China  with  Rns- 
anl'Tilma.  '^'"  ■""'  "''I"''"  ^'Tcign  powers  touchiDji; 
matters  liavinfj  to  do  principally  with 
trade  and  conimeree  have  been  going  oa  in 
leisurely  ( triental  fashion.  Tho  Russian  in- 
lliienn'  at  I'eking  isa]j[iarently  quite  dominating. 
The  able  and  broad-minded  Russian  ambassador. 
M.  Li'HSiii'.  will  i|i>iibtli'8s  succeed  in  securing 
the  conditions  he  desires  relative  to  Ruseisn 
interests  in  .Manchuria  before  the  nominal  reins 
of  ]"iliiiral  authority  are  restored  m  the  Chinese 
lioveriinient.  The  Manchurian  country  is  being 
rai>idly  developed  by  Russian  immigrants,  ami 
Russia's  railroad  sy^tem  will  require  an  ample 
military  guard,  the  right  to  maintain  which  IB  I 
admitted  by  China.  The  Hiissiana  have  spent » 
vast  amount  of  money  in  tlicir  railrDad-bo^iDg. 
and  thfV  can  only  net  it  back  by  the  develoff    ' 

lit  of  a  prufitaiile  traflic.     Such  traffic  must 

depend  largely  upon  foreign  trade,  and  at  least 
for  sunu'  years  to  come  it  will  lie  to  the  obviouB 
advantage  of  Russia 
not  to  discriminala 
against  the  trade  of 
outside  countries  like 
the  United  States,  but 
rather  to  encourage 
in  every  way  the  trade 
of  the  world  with  the 
regions  traversed  by 
their  new  Asiatic  rail- 
road system. 

......  ■>'.i'»%» 

Reiatimt     willbefea- 
aithClilaa.    gjj^jg    j^jj 

our  State  Department, 

cial  treaty  with  ('hina 
that  is  approaching 
completion,  to  main- 
tain our  old-time  ac- 
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cess  to  Manchurian  ports  without  obstruction  on 
the  part  of  Russia.  At  some  time  in  the  future, 
we  must  expect  to  see  Manchuria  completely  Rus- 
sianized and  openly  annexed  by  Russia  ;  but 
this  may  not  come  about  for  many  years.  Mean- 
while, it  is  well  to  acknowledge  and  accept  the 
fact  that  the  destiny  of  Manchuria  is  to  be 
Russian.  One  of  the  commissioners  engaged  on 
the  Chinese  side  in  the  negotiation  of  the  new 
commercial  treaties  with  the  United  States  and 
other  powers  is  Mr.  Wu  Ting  Fang,  the  famous 
ex-minister  of  China  at  Washington.  His  suc- 
cessor, Sir  Liang  Chen  Tung,  presented  his 
credentials  at  the  State  Department,  and  was 
formally  received  by  the  President,  on  June  15. 
The  new  minister  was  educated  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  a  worthy  representative  of  his  great 
country  and  race.  The  question  of  permitting 
China,  at  least  for  a  period  of  years,  to  make  the 
indemnity  payment  to  the  powers  in  silver  in- 
stead of  gold  is  still  under  discussion,  and  is  an 
absorbing  one  in  Peking.  In  this  regard,  the 
United  States  and  England  favor  a  liberal  treat- 
ment of  China,  while  Germany  leads  in  main- 
taining the  opposite  view.  The  steadfast  friend- 
liness of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  government  of  China  is  evidently  giv- 
ing this  country  a  very  favorable  position  in  the 
Orient,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  promote  prof- 
itable commercial  relations,  although  our  policy 
has  had  no  merely  commercial  motive. 

,   ,      The  relations  of  our  government  to 

Amerfea'a       ,i   -       .  ^'        ^^ 

Foreian  Affairs  &\l  foreign  powers  are  exceptionally 

In  General,  favorable  at  the  present  time.  Pend- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  international  commissioners 
who  are  to  deal  with  the  Alaskan  boundary  ques- 
tion, that  subject  has  well-nigh  dropped  out  of 
sight  in  the  United  States,  although  it  is  still 
under  more  or  less  discussion  in  Canada.  The 
situation  in  the  republic  of  Colombia,  where  the 
Panama  Canal  treaty  is  under  consideration,  is 
one  that  has  been  viewed  with  great  interest  in 
the  United  States.  In  spite  of  many  reports 
to  the  contrary,  it  was  still  believed  at  Wasli- 
ington,  last  month,  that  the  Colombian  Congress 
would  ratify  the  treaty,  and  that  the  Panama 
Canal  would  be  built  upon  the  terms  contem- 
plated in  the  Hay-Herran  agreement. 


The 


If  the  Colombians  should  reject  the 
Panama  treaty,  there  would  be  great  dissatis- 
Probiem.  faction  among  the  people  who  live  in 
the  state  or  department  of  Panama,  and  with 
good  reason.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  might 
go  so  far  as  to  undertake  to  secede  from  Colom- 
bia, and  to  place  themselves  und^r  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States.     Measured  by  the 


time  it  takes  to  reach  the  Isthmus,  the  people 
of  Panama  are  very  much  nearer  to  New  York 
than  to  Bogota.  Moreover,  for  a  long  time  past 
the  good  order  of  the  Isthmus  has  been  depend- 
ent in  the  last  resort  upon  the  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  upon  any  forces  that  the 
republic  of  Colombia  has  ever  been  able  to 
dispatch.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  would 
probably  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
world  if  the  isthmian  strip  were  detached  from 
Colombia  and  were  formed  into  a  separate  re- 
public, like  Cuba,  under  the  guarantee  and  prac- 
tical protection  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  then  devolve  upon  this  coun- 
try to  deal  directly  with  tlie  Panama  govern- 
ment in  the  matter  of  canal  concessions,  and  this 
would  be  far  more  rational  and  advantageous 
than  to  deal  with  the  distant  and  impracticable 
government  at  Bogota, — a  government  far  more 
difficult  to  deal  with,  and  far  more  remote  from 
the  currents  of  modern  life,  than  the  government 
of  the  Queen  Dowager  of  China. 

Trade  at  the  The  great  questions  of  international 

Bottom  0/  , .    .^  / 

International  politics,  at  the  present  time,  are  above 
all  questions  of  trade.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  form  any  logical  theory  of  international 
disputes  and  discussions,  because  old  associa- 
tions and  alliances  are  so  much  modified  by  new 
conditions.  Thus,  while  the  political  structure 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy  remains  unchanged,  its  real  significance  is 
much  affected  by  new  questions  of  a  purely  busi- 
ness and  commercial  sort.  The  group  of  prob- 
lems centering  at  present  in  the  far  East  cannot 
be  understood  at  all  without  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  existing  and  anticipated  trade  rela- 
tions. The  very  complicated  policies  of  Ger- 
many have  also  a  commercial  motive  as  their 
predominant  feature.  Thus,  the  rivalry  of  Ger- 
many, Russia,  England,  and  France  as  respects 
railroads  in  Asia  Minor  and  outlets  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  are  to  be  understood  only  in  the  light 
of  the  struggle  for  commercial  advantage.  Ger- 
many's interest  in  South  America  is  commercial 
rather  than  political.  But  since  the  Germans, 
like  the  English,  have  a  theory  that  trade  to  a 
large  extent  follows  the  flag,  they  are  naturally 
eager  to  develop  colonies,  or  at  least  to  secure 
naval  and  coaling  stations,  and  points  of  rendez 
vous  under  their  own  control.  It  is  the  theory 
of  the  American  expansionists,  moreover,  that 
the  holding  of  the  Philippines  has  already  proved 
itself  a  turning-point  in  the  development  of  a 
tremendous  Pacific  Ocean  commerce  ;  and  it  is 
expected  that  with  the  construction  of  the  isth- 
mian canal  this  country  will  enter  upon  a  sur- 
passing maritime  development. 
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Naturally,  witli  thcw  ImjMs 


ml  am- 


oJttLt  liilions.  tilt-  four  );reat  |m.w<- 
,ith,  FriH.1.  ^.„ri,i  ar.-  all  ».f  tli<-in  .t.-.-j.ly  n.ijxia.T- 
iiig  their  tariff  and  cmiimiTcial  jHiHfi.'H  us  rttlati-J 
to  their  futuri'  c<imiiierfinl  growth  ami  stii'ji^h. 
Thii  riiittiii  Stiiti's.  tJerinany.  ami  Kutvia  aro 
frankly  iiroti-ftiiKiist  <M)uiitric-s.  'I'liry  wish  to 
retain,  for  tin;  (m>Ht  [Hirt,  tli.-ir  liotiii'  njtirki'tA 
through  a  i.oliry  that  may  din-ii  ii]>  llu-iv  iialural 
TOBOurces.  iiniily  rstalplish  great  sijqilc  imliiHtries 
— metftllii",  ti'xtJlc,  ami  ao  oii^inul  iit  th<'  wiime 
time  create  a  varii'il  indimtrial  r'ajiiicity  in  tlii'ir 
peoplw.  together  with  an  efiuciLticiriiil  syntciii 
ailapt<^a  to  till-  (;oiiiliti<iii8  "f  ii  iiiiii.m  of  com- 
bined agricultural  auil  riiJiiiuru'turiii;;  chariicter. 
The  Plnglisli  ixilicy  iiil..i)t<>a  Hliii..st  iw<.  genera- 
tionS  ago  vvaU-A  TiiHUi  a  wlmlly  dilfcrcnt  aft  of 
conditious,  KnglHinl  had  nursi'd  its  imitLiifac- 
tnrcs  uutil  they  were  far  in  advance  oT  ihcme 
jOf  any  other  country,  imd  liad  greatly  mitrttriiii>eii 
English  ^ricultnrn  in  their  iiu|iorla!ice.  It 
came  to  ho  seen  that  Knglands)  niost  pr.itital.le 
course  lay  iu  the  largest  jiosBilde  i'.s|iort  nf  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  lens  lievi'loiicd  ■■ouutries, 
in  exchange  fur  cheap  foodstuffs  ami  raw  ina- 
terials,  to  lie  brought  into  Kn^jland  free  of  duty. 
No  American  protectionist  of  any  inleliigcuce 
whatever  could  i|uiLrrfl  wilh  Knglish  free  tradft 
as  a  practical  polii-y.  Knglisii  ir>-<i  trade,  how- 
ever, stated  in  terms  of  a  universal  gos[«il,  was 
a  manifest  ahsuntiiy.  hwause  it  did  not  fit  the 
conditions  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  e.x- 
cepting,  poBsilily,  those  of  Ilolhiml  and  lieigiurn. 


Gradually  there  has  c<.nie 

iihout  so 

^ttfti^'^""!'™''"'""'-'"  *  «hiinge  in  gen 

'    inereial     •-..uditLuns    that    i 

time  for  Kupland  to  consider   carefulU 

ral  com- 

whether 

she  will  conlinue  her  free-trade   pi.licy 

fur  snme 

time  longer,  or  wheilier   she  will  con 

sideriilily 

modify  it.      It  has  heen  found  that  1 

■r  "oiH-n 

door"   has     permillcd     energetic    (ier 

mm   and 

American  niamifuctiirers  to  invade  thi 

Knglisli 

market  with    many  of  their  wares,  w 

lile  lioth 

Germany  and  the  I'nited   Slntes  nuiiii 

ain  high 

tariffs  wlii.di    etTectually  shut   oul    the 

Knglisli 

manufactui-ers.  The  English. 
buying  stupendous  (]iiantities  of  food,  anil  of  raw 
materials  such  as  cotton,  in  the  ruiteil  States, 
while  their  own  great  colonies,  particularly  ('an 
8da,  Australia,  ami  N'ew  Zealaml,  lie^-in  to  clanror 
for  preferential  treatment  in  the  ISritish  home 
market.  The  Canadians  for  several  years  jiast 
have  maintftineil  a  maximum  and  tiiinimnni  tiirifT 
under  which  they  admit  English  goods  at  I'ates  uf 
duty  about  oiie-thinl  less  than  those  charged  upon 
goods  from  the  United  States.  They  desire,  in  re- 
turn, that  England  should  charge  a  substantial 


duty  iiimn  wheat  and  other  food  products  from 
the  I'liited  States.  Hussia.  and  Other  foreign  coun- 
tries, while  iidmitting  such  articles  free  of  duty 
from  Canada,  .Australia,  and  all  Ilritish  colonies. 
The  general  logic  of  such  a  pro].osition  is  sound 
and  fair.  If  the  UritiMti  Kmpire  is  to  be  some- 
tiling  more  than  u  mere  mime,  or  a  league  for 
mutual  defense,  it  may  well  be  demanded  that 
it  slionld  liy  deli)>erate  plan  and  intention  grow 
into  a  commerciiil  and  cconotnie  entity.  Nor  is 
it  unnatui-al  that  the  colonial  secretary,  Mr. 
Chiimlierlaiu.  whose  business  it  is  to  look  at 
Britiah  prolilems  from  the  i>oint  of  view  of  the 
empire  as  a  whole,  shouhl  have  come  frankly  to 
the  view  that  the  time  is  appniaching  when  the 
part*  of  the  llritish  P^^mpiro  must  aBSunie  closer 
tics,  upon  a  basis  of  mutual  economic  advantage. 
And  so  this  iiuestion  came  up  ratlier  unexpect- 
edly in  En^dand  in  May,  and  for  a  while  it  ex- 
cluded all  other  topics  from  the  ulU'ntion  of  the 
newapape'*9  and  the  politicians. 


The 


T\u: 


came  uiJ 


connection 


Agitation      with ^     .„  ,. 

last  Month.    ypj,,.]y  ijudgct  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  Mr.  Bit<;hio.     Among  the  budget 
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proposals  for  the  coming  year  was  tlie 
repeal  of  the  slight  rpgistraticu,  or  port, 
tax  on  wheat,  wliich  liad  heen  levit'd  as  a 
war  measure  two  or  throe  years  ago,  and 
which  had  resulted  in  the  liringing  in  of 
perhaps  ten  or  twelve  million  dollars  a 
year.  This  tax  had  lieen  denounced  at 
the  tiice  4B  the  entering  wedge  of  a  probec- 
tionist  policy,  although  it  had  been  stoutly 
denied  that  there  wasany  such  design.  Its 
proposed  repeal,  however,  led  to  a  debate 
whicn  went  to  the  root  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  protection  and  free  trade,  and  im- 
perial economic  policy.  In  the  course  of 
this  discussion,  Afr.  Chamberlain,  who  is 
tlie  rooet  conspicuous  and  energetic  mem- 
ber of  the  Balfour  ministry,  placed  him- 
self Bqiurely  in  opposition  to  his  associ- 
ate, the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Mr. 
Ritchie  and  his  predecessor,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  are  unqualified  free  traders, 
and  thoroughly  opposed  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's imperial  tariff  union,  or  "  zollverein," 
idea.  The  great  discuBsion  has  hel|H'd 
more  than  anything  else  that  has  lately 
happened  to  reunite  the  Liberal  party, — 
all  factors  of  which  find  themselves  able  to 
cttme  together  on  the  proposition  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  programme  is  thoroufihly 
chimerical  and  would  be  gravely  disadvan- 
tageous to  England. 

^^  For  a  few  days  it  looked  to  the 

BaifBur     country  as  if  there  was  hopeless 
MiniMtrf.     diaaension  in  the  Balfour  cabi- 
net, and  everybody  believed  that  the  minis- 
try would  resign  and  that  a  parliamentary 
election  would  take  place,  with  the  t'haiii- 
l>erlain  programme  as  the  basis  of  an  ap- 
l)eal  to  the  opinion  of  the  country.     liut 
the  cabinet  was  lield  together  by  an  ingen- 
ious though  not  very  convincing  speech  of 
Mr.  Balfour's,  who  declined  to  take  the  one 
view  or  the  other,  but  declared  that  the 
subject  was  one,  not  for  immediate  action,  but 
rather  for  future  consideration.     He  held  that 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  were  free  to  differ 
in  their  opinions  so  long  as  they  were  united  in 
their  actions ;  and  since  they  did  not  propose 
^^  act  immediately  upon  any  pn>ject  of  im|ierial 
preferential  tariffs,  there  was  no  reason  for  a 
break-up  of  the  government.     It  is  felt,  neve 
theless,  that  the  ministry  has  so  lost  its  pre 
tige  that  it  cannot  hold  cmt  very  murh  longe 
Meanwhile,  Parliament  is  still  at  work,  mit  merely 
on  the  budget,  but  also  upon  the  Irish  liand  bil' 
and  the   London  School  bill.     The  Tories  are 
relying  upon  the  Irish  vote  to  help  them  with 


their  London  Education  Act,  in  consideration  of 
the  benefits  of  the  Irish  Land  bill.  L'pon  the 
pending  discussion  in  England,  particularly  of 
Mr.  ('haml)erlain  and  his  economic  proposals, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  who  is  always  opposed  to 
"  Chamberlainism,"  sends  us  the  following  very 
forcible  and  interesting  paragraphs  : 

The   Americans,     with   that    happy  gift 
a  ^B»o        which  (listinKuiNheM  them,  liave  invented 
eiiasera.      the   iiicknimie   of  Raiiibow   Chawnt   tor 
per«)nB  who  waste  their  time  in  the  pur- 
suit of  iilijectM  as  liopelessly  InipoxHible  as  the  pot  of 
gold  whii;h  ciiildreii  believe  may  be  found  at  the  foot  of 
a  rainbow,    Mr.  Cbaniberlaia  and  Mr.  Balfour  are  the 
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champion  rainbow  chasera  of  the  hour.  The  ardor  with 
vbtcb  the  colonial  seeretary>v;txol'fii]>n[iliis  limil  iiueKt 
after  the  niytliical  treasure,  clraKKiOK  uftcr  him  liin 
skeptical  chief,  wouUl  lie  aiiiiisiiiK  if  it  were  iiDt  ho 
pathetic.  Fur  tliese  Rrown  men  ttr«  only  surrendering 
themswlves  ti)  one  of  the  charnis  of  an  old  iiiytli.  Tlii'y 
have  been  disH]i[«)inte"l  an  often.  Thi'oUKh  mire — and 
bloody  mire— .Mr.  CljamlierlnLn  huH  plunged  liewllong 
after  bis  niinhnw.  only  to  llixl  hiins«!lf  an  far  ofT  an  ever 
from  the  objcfl  ot  his  quest.  Xow,  for  the  la.st— poKJ- 
tively  for  tlie  la.st— time  he  is  off  iwniln,  andastveryoiio 
knowH  what  tlie  reHult  will  t)e,  the  H|>e<'t)ielo  in  winie- 
whattraKic.  When  children  k'"'  up  raiiiljow-clianinji! 
they  betake  theinsf  Ives  to  their  wtuillcs  iiml  their  work. 
But  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  tiiere  is  no  future,  auil  tliat 
he  knowa  right  well. 

It  in  impossible  not  to  be  sorry  tor  Jlr. 

J*"         Chamlwrlain,  and  aisc)  for  Mr,  linlfonr. 

Jingo  ?inp/«.  They  have  dreamed  lireanis  and  have  men 

fantastical  visionw  of  a  .Tinico  Empire, 
which  the  British  Knipire  was  not  and  never  can  be. 
The  fact  that  by  paying  colonists  live  or  six  timeK  as 
mnch  lui  a  British  regular  tliey  were  able  to  secure  the 
nervicex  of  some  thoiisauds  ot  colouiwls  in  the  work  of 
tievastatinn  the  Boer  republicH  seems  lo  have  utterly 
dement«d  tliem.  Mr.  Carnegie  poinlinl  cnit  that  Can- 
ada had  sent  many  more  thousatHls  of  her  sons  ti)  light 
in  the  Northern  rankH  in  the  great  Civil  War,— and 
that,  too,  at  the  same  rate  paid  to  the  Ameritaii  n-«u- 
lar,— than  the  handful  .she  had  sent  to  tlieSotith  African 
war,  but  his  warning  came  too  late.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
imagined  that  the  Jingo  Empire  ot  hia  dreams  was 
coming  into  existence,  and  being  resolute  and  sincere 


,1^11  don). 


in  his  dilnsions,  he  iKihlly  put  the  matter  to  the  MM. 
His  llrst  tffort  was  i.)  induce  the  colonial  premiers  to 
»hs(nt  lo  a  strong  sHteme  of  im|H'rial  defense  in  which 
ihi  nhole(m|nri  was  to  U- organized  as  a  military  and 
naval  unit.  Tlie  c<)l"iiiiii  premiers  rejected  the  scheme 
root  and  bnmch.  Sir  Wilfrid  I  Jiurier  declared  Jingo- 
ism WiLs  tlie  worst  enemy  of  the  empire,  and  that  he 
woniil  never  consent  to  tie  up  the  eoloniea  with  the 
military  systetii  of  the  Old  Worhl.  Foiled  in  this,  Mr. 
Chamlierlain  next  Httelnim'd  to  induce  the  colonies  to 
ftilopt  the  principle  of  community  of  sacrifice,  and  to 
shoulder  their  pn>|iortionate  share,— say  £1(1.000,000  a 
year. — i)f  thi'  cost  of  the  imi>erial  army  and  navy.  Hera 
also  bis  failure  was  ahscilnte.  Tlie  .lingo  Empire  did 
not  c.vlst  as  a  fighting  entity,  it  did  not  exist  as  a  tax- 
liaying community,  but— 

Fiiil  h,  fanatic  faith,  cmce  weil.lert  fast 
T»  some  dpjir  fulselicHirt.  Iiugs  it  to  the  last. 
And  so  Mr.  Cbaml>erlain,  having  failed  to  find  bis 
loiige<l-for  treasure  where  the  ini|>orial  rainbow  rested, 
either  in  the  field  of  war  or  In  the  treasury,  made  up 
hiM  mind  that  the  place  where  it  was  really  hidden  was 
in  the  Held  of  Protection,  disnuised  as  preferential 
tarltr,  AVith  a  loud  cry  of  '-Kureka:"  the  Kainbov. 
Chaser  has  suirtud  on  his  third  and  last  quest.  But 
this  time  he  will  not  come  iHick. 

The  root  of  lb.'  poi)r  man's  debisioTi  is  his 
'omJi"'      failure  to  realiu',  what  the  Itritish  PImpire 
o/laaioB.     '»■     Iff  has  <lreitnu»l  of  a  Jingo  Empire, 
and  he  has  set  himself  to  discover  it.    But 
as'no  such  empire  exists   save  In  dreamland,   be   is 
doomed  to  inevitable  disapp<)intmeut.  The  British  Em- 
pire, as  it  is,  couslsta  of  forty  mlllious  of  Mixpayera  in 
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liUd  KlDgdom,  who,  At  their  own  cost,  ina[ntain 
ndid  navy  aud  a  terribly  expensive  array,  with 
they  profess  their  readinenH  to  protei^t,  tree  of  all 
lie  various  colonies  and  dependencieu  which  have 
lUDded  by  Kaglish  settlers,  noldiers,  and  traders  all 
le  world.  The  Indian  Empire  I  leave  on  one  side 
i  moment,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  never  aeems  even 
ember  that  it  exists.  In  the  various  self-govem- 
lonies,  there  are  some  eleven  millions  of  white- 
d  men  who,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  gov> 
lemselves  with  freedom  and  independence  as 
tfi  as  If  they  were  Independent  republics,  are 
to  form  part  of  the  British  Empire  on  the  express 
flnlt«  understanding  that  they  are  not  to  he  ULxed 
]  maint«nance  of  that  empire,  and  that  they  are 
insured  by  it.^ainst  any  foreign  attack.  Under 
a  arraagement,  the  British  Empire  has  grown 
ind  glorious.  But  at  any  time  it  would  have  been 
!d  into  fragments  it  the  mother  country  had  in- 
apon  any  of  the  conditions  which  are  regarded  as 
nental  by  every  other  empire  that  the  world  tiHs 
en.  Hence,  all  analogies  drawn  from  the  exam- 
ither  empires  are  dangerously  misleading.  Mr. 
>erlaln  has  evidently  never  mastered  this  funda- 
l  distinction.  To  him,  an  empire  like  Germany, 
Is  a  flscal  unit,  is  exactly  on  all-four«  with  the 
I  Empire,  which  is  so  far  from  being  a  fiscal  unit 
ODoda  and  Australia  would  secede  to-morrow  if 
re  to  attempt  to  compel  them  to  atliiiit  British 
duty  free.  The  (act  Is  that  the  British  Colonial 
e  is  not  an  empire  at  all  in  the  sense  In  which 
ord  has  hitherto  been  used.  It  is  the  loosest  union 
^pendent  republics  which  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
r.  Chamberlain's  passionate  determination  to  con- 
into  an  empire  which  would  be  a  military  and 
unit,  a  tax-paying  unit,  and  a  fiscal  unit  would 
esult,  if  he  were  not  peremptorily  shut  up,  in 
:^ng  the  whole  fabric  to  pieces. 

Mr  Chan  berla  n   hav  ng  utterly  failed  to 

**•      nduce  the  colon  es  e  ther  to  pro  ide  his 

Sayi   army  corps  or  to  raise  the  r  contribution 

to  the    mpenal  expenditure  from  is.  9d 

ad  to  the  29s  standard  of  the  mother  country 


BAi-roiTB  (rather  up  a  tree) :  "  Good  heavens !    This 
te  than  Somaliland.    He's  ({ettlng  dangemns.    We 
%VB  to  send  him  away  on  a  voyage  again  t " 
From  the  WtKtmtmUr  Oaxette  (London). 


now  imagines  that  he  will  succee^l  in  inducing  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  Kingdom  to  put  up  with  dear 
bread  and  impaired  foreign  trade  in  onler  to  realize  his 
dream  of  a  United  Empire.  He  will  find  the  predomi- 
uout  partner  quite  as  recalcitrant  as  her  junior  partners 
in  the  colonies.  If  the  colonies  had  shown  any  inclina- 
tion to  accede  to  his  proposals  aliout  the  army  and  the 
navy,  if  they  had  accepted  the  principle  of  community 
of  sacrifice,  then  the  predominant  partner  might  per- 
haps have  discussed  bis  nostrum  before  rejecting  it. 
But  when  the  colonies  have  refused  his  two  funda- 
mental propositions,  involving  sacrifices  on  their  part, 
the  predominant  partner  will  simply  refuse  even  to 
listen  to  the  preposterous  proposal  that  she  should  add 
to  alt  her  other  sacrifices  this  also, — that  she  should  tax 
the  food  of  her  children  and  endanger  her  trade  with 
her  best  customers  for  a  purely  hypothetical  and  Im- 
aginary improvement  in  the  relations  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies.  We  were  getting  on 
very  well  with  the  colonies  before  Mr.  Chamberlain 
took  to  meddling.  If  n*e  don't  stop  all  this  monkeying 
with  the  vitals  of  the  realm,  and  stop  It  now,  all  that 
will  be  left  of  the  ItritiKh  Empire  will  be  a  tomb  in  the 
cemetery  of  history,  and  over  it  the  familiar  inscription  : 

I  was  well.    I  would  be  better. 

Here  1  He : 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  ajipeal  to  Che  working- 

ConSaenet  '"*''  ""^  ^*'''  ^'"^  '""^  '''"^  *^*  confl- 
jyieli,  dence  trick  once,  and  even  twice,  but  the 
third  time  the  young  man  from  the  coun- 
try is  asked  to  lend  the  polite  stranger  a  shilling  on  the 
assurance  that  in  five  minutes  it  will  be  returned  with 
100  per  cent,  interest,  he  usually  calls  tor  the  police.  If 
any  of  Mr.  Chaml>erlain's  promises  had  been  fulfilled, 
he  might  have  been  listened  to,  even  when  he  declared 
that  to  tax  food  is  a  sure  cut  to  high  wages.  The  lesson 
of  the  South  African  war  is  too  recent.  It  was  to  cost 
£10,000,000,  it  was  to  be  over  by  Chri.stmas,  it  was 
triumphantly  to  vindicate  British  ascendency,  and  to 
inaugurate  a  period  of  golden  prosperity  in  Africa.  lu 
reality,  it  cost  £200,000,000,  it  lasted  nearly  three  year*, 
it  humiliated  us  before  the  whole  world  by  proving  that 
it  needed  450,000  British  soldiers  to  subdue  60,000  Dutch 
farmers,  it  has  rendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  keep  a 
much  larger  garrison  in  South  Africa,  and  South  Africa 
has  never  regained  the  pitch  of  prosperity  it  enjoyed 
under  President  Krilger.  As  for  the  promise  to  tax  the 
workingman's  bread  in  order  to  provide  him  with  old- 
age  pensions,  this  is  simply  a  pretty  scheme  to  fatten 
the  dog  by  feeding  him  on  his  own  tail.  Since  Mr. 
Chamberlain  became  colonial  secretary,  the  army  and 
navy  expenditure  has  gone  up  by  £35,000,000  a  year. 
Here  fa  a  fund  which  would  provide  old-age  pensions  for 
everybody  without  a  penny  extra  taxation.  But  as  for 
trusting  the  minister  who  has  squandered  that  colossal 
sum,  and  whose  every  promise  has  been  falsified  by 
events,^no,  the  British  workingmau  is  not  quite  such 
a  preternatural  idiot  as  to  do  any  such  thing. 

"  I(  you  don't  listen  to  us,"  say  Mr.  Cham- 
W  ^**  of  ^rlttln  and  Mr.  Balfour—"  if  you  don't 
CajionSro  convert  the  empire  into  a  fiscal  unit,  then 
it  is  all  U  P  with  the  British  Empire," 
Poor  Mr.  Balfour's  peroration  was  very  touching.  If 
these  proposals  of  the  colonial  secretary  are  rejected, 
then  he  tells  us  we  can  never  hope  to  see  the  British 
Empire  rivaling  the  ecouoniic  position  of  the  United 
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Staten.  Of  course,  we  (rannot,  and  we  could  not  if  all 
thoHu  nostrums  wen*  at!cepte<l  six  times  over.  The  eco- 
nomic preponderance  of  the  rnite<l  States  is  s<»  ^reat, 
and  is  l)ased  uixm  such  soli<l  foundations,  that  it  is  in- 
evitable she  will  attract  into  her  orbit  so  many  of  our 
colonieH  that  I  have  lon^  since  frankly  recognized  the 
fact — patent  years  ago  tx)  thinkers  jis  diverse  as  Mr. 
Meredith  and  Mr.  Kho<les— that  it  would  l)e  to  our  true 
interest  to  arrange  a  combination  with  the  Unitetl 
States  by  which  the  British  P^nipire  shouhl  1k^  abst)rUHl 
by  the  younger  but  predominant  jjartner.  We  cannot 
stay  the  stars  in  their  courses.  As  for  the  question  so 
often  rei)eate<l,  ''What  are  we  to  do  if  the  (iermans  re- 
taliate upon  the  Canadians  for  giving  a  preference  to 
British  goods  J* "  the  answer  is  plain.  We  can  do  noth- 
ing, and  we  ought  to  do  nothing.  The  coh)nies  insist 
upon  regarding  themselves  as  indei)en<leiit  fiscal  enti- 
ties. They  would  revolt  if  we  onlered  them  to  subor- 
dinate their  fiscal  independence  to  that  of  the  empire  at 
large,  as  German  states  merged  their  fiscal  existence  in 
the  Imperial  Zollverein.  They  cannot  both  have  their 
cake  and  eat  it. 

It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  that  (Germany  should 
/«  «  have  raised  this  question,  l)ecause  it  illus- 
06yict-fe«o/i.  t  rates  in  a  small  way  the  dirticulty  that 
would  arise  in  a  much  more  serious  fash- 
ion in  case  we  became  embroiled  in  war,  let  us  say,  with 
France  and  Russia.  Sir  Wilfrid  I<.aurier  has  frankly 
told  us  that  in  any  Euroi)ean  war  in  which  Britain  was 
involved  Canada  would  insist  upon  being  free  either  to 
assist  or  to  remain  neutral.  But  it  was  pointed  out  at 
once,  for  Canada  to  stand  aloof  when  Oreat  Britain  was 
at  war  would  necessitate  her  seces,sion  from  the  empire. 
In  such  a  war  neither  France  nor  Russia  could  allow 
Canada  to  be  neutral  if  it  suited  their  naval  or  military 
commanders  to  occupy  her  territory  and  seize  her  fort- 
resses. This,  how^ever,  the  Canadians  do  n(^t  st^.  They 
imagine  that  their  partnership  with  Britain  is  a  species 
of  limited  liability,  from  which  they  can  draw  all  the 
profits,  and  when  the  i)inch  comes  repudiate  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  los.ses.  It  is  a  mistake.  And  as  Ger- 
many refuses  to  regard  Canada  as  merely  a  section  of 
the  fiscal  unit  known  as  the  British  Empire,  so  other 
powers  would  refuse  to  allow  Canada  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  neutrality  in  case  of  a  war  with  England 
on  any  t^rms  short  of  a  declaration  of  independence. 

It  is  obvious  enough  tliat  the  ques- 
ufith  tion  of  imperial  tariffs  is  a  very  im- 
Canada.  portant  OIK?  for  the  United  States. 
While  in  logical  theory  th(»re  is  nuich  tliat  is  at- 
tractive about  the  Cliamberlain  idea,  it  does  not 
seem  to  bear  tlie  light  of  practical  scrutiny.  In 
spite  of  the  large  differential  C-anada  is  already 
giving  England,  it  is  with  the  United  States  that 
Canadian  trade  is  constantly  growing,  and  not, 
relatively,  with  England.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  high-tariff  wall  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  ought  to  be  battered  down. 
Our  own  best  customers  are  the  people  of  Can- 
ada. We  need  access  to  their  markets,  and  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  need  unrestricted  access  to 
ours.  They  have  vast  areas  of  prairie  and  wood- 
land, and  great  resources  of  coal,  ore,  precious 


metals,  waUT  ])(>wer,  and  so  on  ;  but  tliey  have 
a  comparatively  small  iNtpuIatiun  and  a  comfiara- 
tivtdy  limited  capital.  The  immifj^rants  whom 
they  find  Ix'st  adaptiM]  to  aid  them  in  the  work 
of  d(  veloping  their  great  country  are  those  from 
the  Cnited  States.  On  the  other  hand,  no  other 
singh^  eh^ment  <>f  immigration  into  this  country 
lias  b"cn  so  welcome  and  so  advantageous  to  us 
as  that  which  has  come  from  Canada.  Air.  Cham- 
])erlain'8  poli<'y  is  onii  which  would  by  deliber- 
ate int(*ntion  increase  and  crystallize  the  aliena- 
tions  caus(»d  by  th(»  artificial  line  which  now 
stretclu^K  across  the  North  American  continent, 
and  would  tend  to  hold  Canada  in  the  bonds  of 
an  ev(T-strengthening  European  connection.  But 
the  policy  which  should  follow  the  lines  of  a 
natural  and  advanta&i:eous  evolution  of  Canadian 
interests  is  that  which  recognizes  the  fact  that 
Canada  is  an  American,  not  a  European,  coun- 
try, and  that  its  best  destinies  are  associated 
with  th(»  United  States  rather  than  with  England. 

«    .      ..     Whetlier    Mr.    Chamberlain's    views 

Reciprocity  .      i        i      i      i 

the  True     are  to  l»e  looked  upon  as  a  mere  im- 
Answer,      practicable*  dream  or  as  a  statesman- 
like policy  to  be  reckoned  with,  the  ready  and 
effective  answer  that  the  United  States  should 
give  is  to  be  found  in  a  frank,  neighborly,  and 
generous  proposal  of    reciprocity  between    this 
country  and  Canatla, — a  reciprocity  that,  if  pos- 
si])le,  should  bi^  brouglit  to  the  point  of  full  com- 
mercial union.     After  that,  there  would  be  much 
advantage  in  the  development  through  recipro- 
city    arrangements    of    trade    between     North 
America  and  the  Latin- American  republics.      In 
this  matter,  tli(^  Canadians  might  well  participate, 
to  their  own  advantage  and  that  of  everybody 
else.     As  for  the  Australasians,  they  are  bound 
in  any  case  to  develop  their  own  economic  policy 
without  much  suggestion  or  dictation  from  Eng- 
land or  any  other  (piarter.     It  would  seem  as  if 
they  might  well  enter  into  some  mutually  ad- 
vantageous  arrangement  of    preferential   trade 
relations    with    the   mother    country.     On   one 
point  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  agree- 
ment in  the  T7nited  States, — namely,  that  the 
current  proposal  to  abandon  free  trade  in  Eng- 
land is  going  to  be  of  some  assistance  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  the  Republican  party,  next 
year,  in  their  contention  that,  although  our  tariff 
may  be    considerably    modified    in    particular 
schedule's,  the  time  has  not  come  for  any  radical 
departure  from  our  system  of  protection.     Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  is  a  convinced  exponent  of  this 
idea.      He  would  not,  however,  oppose  the  view 
that  the  Congress  which  is  to  be  elected  in  the 
autumn  of  1904  should  be  expected  to  take  up 
the  problem  of  overhauling  the  Dingley  schedules. 
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Pr  rf  Events  liist  month  made  it  as  corlaia 
ftoosevell  88  SUfh  tliiiifrs  c&H  evfT  }n:  ill  a<l- 
""'"''''*'"'*■  viLiici;  tliiLt  I'ri-sident  Uooaovclt  will 
be  nominated  liy  tlie  Iteiiublicaii  [larty.  Doxt 
year,  without  any  open  oppottitinn  wliatsooviT. 
There  are  already  practically  pledged,  to  his 
support  far  more  than  enough  delegates  to  se- 
cure his  nomination.  The  final  staiid  of  the 
group  uf  strong  Repuhlican  politicians  opposed 
to  President  Roosevelt's  nomination  was  made 
in  Ohio  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  the 
fitate  convention  was  held.  Senator  Foraker 
and  the  Roosevelt  Republicans  of  Ohio  desired 
that  the  convention  should  commend  and  in- 
dorse the  President.  Senator  Hanna  and  his 
following  were  determined  to  prevent  the  in- 
dorsement of  t)ie  President  for  nest  year.  It 
was  the  plan  of  those  who  hoped  to  prevent 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  nomination  to  hold  State  con- 
ventions as  late  as  possible  next  year,  and 
meanwhile  to  organise  an  effective  Republican 
opposition  in  Ohio,  Indiana.  New  York,  and  a 
few  other  States,  which,  with  the  control  of  the 
negro  delegations  from  the  Simth,  inigbt  tniii 
the  scale  against  P resilient  Roosevelt.  This 
project  was  not  op<mly  avowed,  but  was  tenta- 
tively entertained  by  a  group  of  ptiwerfiil  poli- 
ticians, with  undoubted  Wall  Sti'cet  approval. 
To  state  this  fact  is  not  necessarily  to  say  any- 
thing to  the  discredit  of  those  gentlemen,  who 
have  a  perfect  right,  of  course,  to  favov  or  op- 
pose any  candidates,  as  they  may  rhoose.  The 
interesting  point  simply  is  that  their  reluctance 
was  swept  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Re- 


publican masses,  and  that  their  opposition  hiiH 
l)i'(-n  abandoned  because  they  have  found  it  to 
be  hopolesK.  and  tliorefcue  useless.  The  last 
cloud  was  dissipated  by  a  very  remarkable  tele- 
gram from  President  Roosevelt,  who  was  at 
that  time  on  his  travels  in  the  far  West.  Mr. 
Uanna  had  telegraphed  him,  frankly  stating 
that  the  issue  ha<l  l>een  raised  in  such  a  way  that 
he  found  it  necewaary  to  op[<ose  a  resolution  in- 
dorsing the  IVesident  for  nomination  next  year. 
T'resident  Roo8<!velt  replied  in  the  following 
telegram,  dated  ilay  'i7t  : 
Hos.  M.  A.  Hans  A,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Your  teleftram  receiveil.  1  liave  not  asked  any  man 
for  his  Kupport.  I  liave  liiwl  nothing  wliatever  to  do 
with  ra<HlDK  this  isKue.  iDiiHniuch  as  it  hax  been  raised, 
of  course  those  who  favc)r  my  ailniiiiistration  and  niy 
iiomi[iation  will  favor  iutloi'Hiiif;  txitli.  and  those  who 
do  not  ivill  iippiwe.  Tifeowibe  ItoosEVELT. 

at  the  same  time  g 


the  A; 

liean  voteis  ir 

llanna  replied 


I  Pr 


nd  i 


Cl.K' 


^■oui-  ti'lcKiHin  o[  th«  -irnh. 
e.'(|)res.-<e<l,  I  shiill  not  upiHise 
aibniniHtralioij  and  candidacy 
I  have  (fiveii  the  suhstajite 
Press. 


roused  the  Repub- 
In  the  nest  day,  Mr. 

>,  Oll[0.  May  26,  1S03. 

11  view  of  the  sentiment 
le  indorHement  of  your 
ly  our  Slate  convention. 
this  to  the  ARHoeiat«d 
M.  A.  Hanna. 


On   .May  '27.  the  rresideiil  telegraphed  as  fol- 
lows to  Senator  llanna  : 
Hon.  M.  a.  Hasn.\,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

I  thank  you  for  youF  t«legram,  and  appreciate  your 


action. 


From  the  Heiald  (New  Vork). 


Theodore  Roosevelt. 

j^^  The  Ohio  conven- 
Fraslittfit  and  tion  unanimously 
moc,.ntry.  j^Jorsed  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  for  nomina- 
tion next  year,  and  the  well- 
known  opposition  of  certain 
Indiana  Republicans,  under 
the  lead  of  Senator  Fair- 
banks—himself a  well- 
known  aspirant  for  Presi- 
dential honors, — was  also 
immediati  ly  and  frankly 
abandoned  While  it  is  true 
that  many  of  our  American 
pi  hticians  are  both  oppor- 
tunist and  mercurial  in  their 
alliliationi  ami  might  there- 
f  n  c\en  \et  endeavor  to 
privent  President  Roose- 
vdt  1  nomination,  the  masses 
(f  plain  voters  are  not  so 
changeabh,  ,  and  unless 
things  should  hai)pen  wholly 
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Pope  Roosbvbi.t:  "All  that  lies  to  tlie  left  of  this  mark 
oomeB  under  the  Anierimn  politlcsl  sphere-and  all  on  ttie 
right  beloDtta  to  American  trade." 

From  LatHut  BUHtcr. 

outside  tlie  rnngo  of  the  j>rol>ablo,  nobody  would 
now  dream  of  (jiioHtioniDg  or  o[)]ioHin^tl)e  popular 
demand  for  Jlr.  Hoosi'velt's  nomination.    He  re- 
Appoared  in  "Washingtim  on  Juno  l>,  after  his  long 
journeying  tiirough   tlie  'West.     No  Prpsidont 
had  ever  before  undertaken  so  extensive  a  tour. 
During  liia  aljsence.  he  )iad  spoken  to  difltirent 
audiences  nearly  thn^e  hundred  times,  and  had 
traveled  by  rail  pL'rha[>8  foui1i>on  thousand  or 
fifteen  thousand  miii^s.    Yet  he  cauiu  liack  to  his 
duties  at  Washington  in  Buywrh 
physical  condition,  with  a  fresh 
mind    and  an  unimpaired  7.fnt 
for  the  husiucas  of  his  offii'o. 
HIb    journey    had    iK'en    well 
planned,  and    was  carried   out 
with  marvelous  adherence  to  the 
original   itin('rary.     Mr.  Loeb, 
the  President's  secretary,  gave 
full  demonstration,  on  this  re- 
markable journey,  of  his  fitness 
to  succeed  Mr.  Corlelyou, — and 
no  higher  compliment  could  pos- 
sibly be  paid.    The   Tn'sident's 
journey    acquainted    him    inti- 
mately with  the  men  and  prob- 
lems of  the  'Western  half  of  the 
United    States,    and    while    it 
added  decidedly  to  his  qualifi- 
cations  for  the   work    of    his      UikiliSaii:  "Now 


<ifnce,  it  was.  on  the  other  hand,  an  inspiration  to 
many thousandMof  his  fellow-iitizens  who  heard 
him  s[i<'ak.  and  |Mrticularly  to  the  yuunK  pttijile 
of  tlio  West,  in  whost'  eyes  he  is  a  veritable  hero. 
In  the  middle  of  June  he  atti-ndptl  the  coni- 
iiiem-enicnt  exerciBes  at  the  I'Diversity  of  \'ir- 
ginia,  and  spoke,  with  fine  historical  knowledge 
and  ajipreciutiun.  of  the  men  whose  names  are 
BHSiinale>l  with  that  cimimon wealth  and  its  fam- 
ous university,  l^ter  in  the  montli,  it  was  his 
plan  to  go  to  his  home  at  Oyster  Day,  Long 
Island,  for  the  remaimler  of  the  summer. 

j,^^  The  ramifii-ations  of  the  abuses  and 
Potto;  scamluls  connected  with  the  postal 
imtitiaatiaia.  ([(.j,artment  have  proved  to  bo  so  sur- 
prising, as  the  investigation  has  proceeded,  that 
it  was  inijiofc^sililc.  last  month,  to  say  where  the 
thing  would  end.  ('<jnniient  may  not,  therefore, 
be  made  in  any  confluwive  manner.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  country  may  \>p  assured  that 
I'residi-nt  itoosevelt.  whosi'  administration  is  in 
no  munncr  chiirgvnhh'  with  thesi!  abuses,  has  not 
only  given  the  most  ■■mphatic  urders  that  no  of- 
fense is  to  be  condoned,  and  that  no  guilty  man 
is  to  1k'- spared,  but  lie  has  also  been  giving  much 
time,  thought,  and  energy  to  the  details  of  the 
investigation  wliich  Assistant  Postmaster- Gen- 
eral H^is^JW  has  been  carrying  on.  The  general 
situation  that  has  come  to  light  can  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words-  A  number  of  people  hold> 
ing  quite  reapousihlc  or  confidential  positions  in 


let's  «ee  you  punch  tbe  bag."— From  tt"  Htrold  (New  York). 
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.tal  service  have  been  using  their  positionB 
lerly  to  make  money.  Some  of  these  have 
onnected  with  tlie  making  of  contracts, 
ive  corruptly  participated  in  the  profits, 
have  had  a  Bccrt't  share  in  the  business 
jerns  engaged  in  furuiehing  various  kinds 
jliea  used  by  the  Post-Office  Department. 
)r  cases  there  have  been  eerious  abuses  in 
,ure  of  carrying  persons  tin  the  payrolls 
ere  not  rendering  any  public  service. 

Misconduct  of  this  particular  sort  is 
wDu  i^nf<"^u'>ftt^ly  traceable,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  the  conditions  under  which 
tional  Republican  Committee  was  allowed 
e  so  much  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
;Kinley's  administration.  The  postal  ser- 
M  used,  at  least  to  some  extent,  for  the 
lent  purpose  of  paying  off  minor  political 
ind  obligations  due  to  the  exigencies  of 
.gn  work.  Much  of  this  is  attrilmted  to 
erry  S,  Heath,  who  bad  occupied  the 
ptosition  of  secretary  of  the  liepublican 
ft]  Committee  under  Mr,  Hanna's  chair- 
ip  and  Assistant  Poatmaster-deneral  under 
jirles  Emory  Smith.  But  it  would  appear 
\  little  unfair  for  the  newspapers  to  nien- 


-E.— From  the  Htrnld  (New  York). 


tion  Mr.  Heath  so  continually, — as  if  his  use  of 
the  postal  service  for  political  purposes  were 
upon  his  own  account  rather  than  upon  that  of 
men  of  higber  official  standing  than  himself. 
The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  there  has  always 
been  more  or  leas  of  this  kind  of  political  abuse 
of  the  postal  service,  and  that  instead  of  increas- 
ing in  extent,  it  has  been  gradually  diminishing. 
What  the  campaign  managers  should  now  un- 
derstand is  that  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  has  grown  away  from  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  that  henceforth  the  postal  service  must  be 
conducted  upon  strict  business  principles. 

^^^^  The  investigation  has  uncovered  two 
Serioai  rather  distinct  lines  of  misconduct. 
offtmti.  Qjjg  jg  what  may  be  called  the  polit- 
ical abuse  of  the  postal  service,  for  which,  cer- 
tainly, we  have  no  apologies  to  make,  and  which 
we  will  condemn  as  unsparingly  as  possible.  The 
other  line  of  disclosure,  however,  is  far  more 
serious.  It  is  tb(;  discovery  that  trusted  officials, 
— superintendents  of  bureaus,  heads  of  special 
branches  of  the  postal  service,  and  men  em- 
ployed from  one  administration  to  another  in 
expert  positions, — have  been  engaged  in  criminal 
conspiracies  for  defrauding  the  Government  and 
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^^  I'lidfir  tlipw  rircutnstanoes.  the  coon- 
cioii Senite  tiy  will  lip  till-  iiiDrf  rt-ady  to  adhere 
"""■  |.)  Ilii!  (pncral  principlL-a  of  fivil-ser- 
viic  refciriu.  nf  wliicli  iirineitiles,  for  many  ye»n 
jiBMt.  I'ri'siili-nt  I{i>oi«;velt  lias  lieen  the  most 
liniiiiini'iii  HTid  active  exponent  amonf;  men  who 
111V  i-nti(li-i)  tfi  hu  callvd  practical  politiciaiu. 
The  Xatiiiiiul  Civil  t:?<Tvice  {'oinmission,  more- 
liver,  will  lie  incittd  Ui  even  greater  vigilance 
than  liiTct'ifori!  iti  the  cxiusiire  of  irrejrularitiea 
Two  I'hntifP's  ill  the  [HTBonnel  of  the  commission 
wiTt"  aiuiouitcfd  laitt  inimth.  Mr.  Foulke,  of 
ImliHim.  afUT  a  year  of  vahialile  service,  has  re- 
lircd  lor  rcMSdim  relating  to  his  liealth  and  hii 
riitiire  jilaiis.  Mr.  .lames  R.  CJarfield,  as  is  well 
known,  lias  left  the  commission  because  of  hit 
ap|K)iiiiiii<'nt  tu  the  headship  of  tbe  Bureau  of 
('or[niriitiMiis  ill  ilie  department  of  Commerce. 
.( >f  the  two  new  meiiiliers  nf  the  commission,  one 
is  from  .New  York,  and  the  other  is  from  Minne- 
BOIH,  Mr.  Henry  l>.  Greene,  of  Duluth.  who 
tiikea  Mr.  CuHield's  place,  had  the  general  in- 
doi-wiiii'nt  of  Minnesota  public  men.  He  was 
formerly  a  Memoenit,  but  opposed  the  Bryan 
money  [»ili<y,  and  has  laU-ly  acted  with  the 
HepiililicanB.  lie  was  graduated  at  Princeton 
ill  the  class  of  '7!i,  and  is  a  claasmate  of  Preei- 
dent  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  heartily  concurred 
ill  liis  inclorseiiient  for  the  commissionership. 
Mr.  .\lvoril  W.  I'oolev.  who  succeeds  Mr.  Foulke, 
comes  from  Westehester.  N.  Y.  Mr.  Cooley  ii 
a  J  lan-ard  graduate  who 


enriching  themselves  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Not 
all  of  tliese  men  have  been  appouited  uiuler  He- 
publican  ad  mi  [list  rations,  eonie  of  them  going 
Itack  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  time.  When  such  a 
state  of  aftairs  is  discovered,  there  is  no  use 
whatever  in  moralizing  al>out  it :  and  many  of 
the  editorials,  even  in  our  most  reputable  news- 
papers, have  been  both  silly  and  impertinent  in 
their  admonilions  tf)  I'rewident  lioosevelt  and 
their  reproaches  directed  at  I'ostmaster-CenerHl 
Payne.  There  is  simply  nothing  to  do  wln'ii 
such  things  are  found  to'  e.tist  Viut  to  investigate 
relentlesslv.  ciimihc  uns|)aringly,  and  piiiiisli  as 
fully  and  swiftly  as  tiie  iinicesses  of  law  will  jier- 
wiit  And  this  ih  exactly  what  President  Koose- 
velt  and  I'ostmaster-Cieneral  Payne  are  trying 
to  do,  with  the  veiy  valuable  help  of  .Vpsistant 
Postmaster-Ceiiemr' Wvnne,  mid  esiieeiallv  of 
Fourth  Assistant  I'oKtiiiiisler-Cen.d-al  Hristow, 
who  is  in  direct  charge  of  the  necessary  work  of 
detection.  .\  number  of  in<iictnivnlH  had  been 
found  by  the  middle  of  Juni;,  arul  incriminating 
evidence  had  bet'n  seeured  against  many  other 
men  guilty  of  official  misconduct.  The  adminis- 
tration, instead  of  licing  blamed  tit  this  juncture, 
is  entitled  to  confidence  and  praise  for  the  reso- 
lute way  in  which  it  is  going  about  its  work,  and 
for  its  disregard  of  the  efforts  certain  very  con- 
spicuous politicians  have  bi-en  making  to  shield 
some  of  their  unfortunate  /imienix.  Later  on, 
there  will  bo  time  and  opportunity  for  summing 
up  the  results  of  the  invewtigalion  and  proHecu- 
tion.  It  does  not  now  appear  that  there  have 
been  any  colossal  frauds,  and  the  American 
postal  service  in  general  is  unquestionably  made 
up  of  honest,  faithful,  and  competent  public  ser- 
vants. The  rascals  must  and  will  be  w<!edod  out, 
regardless  of  political  and  personal  "  pulls." 


liMK  served  two 
L.'gislHtiire  with  ability  » 
whose  personal  character 
well  qualify  bim  to  be  a 
Service  Coiiimiswion,  Mr. 
Kentucky,  the  Uenioeratic  i 
reijiaina  at  his  post  with  th 
all  upright  men  of  whiitev<> 


the  New  York 
lid  acceptance,  and 
and  political  views 
member  of  the  Civil 
ilohn  K.  Procter,  of 
K'liiber  of  the  board, 
:  hearty  approval  of 
■  party. 


^^  The  Iii^piibli<-ans  of  I  Ihio  have  brought 
Oiih  Man  and  forward  a  Strong  man. — and  one  high- 
piaiftrm.  ]^,  typ^.^i  „f  (,(,,.  [,i-,.sent  generation 
of  Americans, — in  the  candidate  whom  they 
unanimously  nominated  for  governor  last  month. 
Mr.  Myron  T.  ilerrick,  of  Cleveland,  was  a  close 
personal  friend  of  the  late  President  McKinley, 
and  was  often  mentioned  for  cabinet  positions 
and  other  high  honoi-s.  ilr.  Ilerrick  was  bom 
on  an  ()hi<i  farm,  made  his  own  way  through 
Dberlin  College,  studied  law,  and  subsequently 
took  place  rapidly  in  business  and  finance  in 
the  city  of  Cleveland.  He  is  at  present  the  Ohio 
member  of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
and  is  widely  known  as  a  man  of  the  highest  char- 
acter and  of  remarkable  acumen  and  versatility. 
The   Ohio   Republican   platform   is   worthy  of 
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niiliw,  sino^  it  wns  dfvispd  by  nicn  who  will 
liavf  iiiiicli  influence  in  sliaiiiiig  the  national  plat- 
form  of  lu'Xt  year.  The  ntnmgcst  plank  ia  llint 
which  8Ui>[K)rts  the  traditional  tariff  jiolit-y  of  the 
party,  and  it  ia  perhaps  W"rth  quoting  in  full  : 

The  protective-tariff  policy  of  the  K«publican  party 
haa  made  the  United  Stal«H  the  greatest  induxtrial  do- 
tion,  aetonishedtbeworld  with  the  tremendous  develop- 
ment ot  our  bouDdless  resources  ;  has  added  vastly  to  our 
toreign  commerce ;  has  greatly  increased  the  prosperity 
ot  the  farmer,  and  has  advanced  Amerinan  labor  to  the 
best  scale  of  living  ever  attained.  We  oppose  all  at- 
tacks upon  thia  policy,  whatever  the  pretext,  as  tending 
tobringhack  the  disastrous  days  of  Democratic  tarilT- 
revMon  and  tree  trade.  CbanglaK  condition.s  and  the 
poHsible  benefits  of  reciprocity  may  call  for  timely  re- 
adjnatmeDt  of  schedules,  but  protection  asaprlQcijile 
and  as  a  policy  muHt  be  adminiHtered  by  the  friends  of 
American  prosperity,  and  must  not  be  sacriflced. 

Other  planks  declare  that  the  Republican  party 
can  be  trusted  to  deal  judiciously  with  trusts 
and  combinations;  extol  the  party's  paBtdcalinfi 
with  monetary  questions,  and  favor  an  elasti'- 
currency  ;  indorse  the  policy  of  nava!  expansion 
and  favor  encouragement  to  the  -American 
merchant  marine,  and  call  for  the  reduction  of 
representation  (in  the  Electors!  College  and  in 
Congress)  of  any  State  excluding  any  part  of  its 
citizenship  from  the  Ijallot.  This  question  of  a 
proportionate  reduction  of  the  representation  of 
Southern  Ktates  on  account  of  the  new  franchise 
laws  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed  in  the  North 
during  the  [«8t  month.  Such  a  policy  was,  for 
example,  indorsed  by  the  Kepiihlican  Club  of 
New  York  City,  although  it  had,  some  weeks 
before,  been  rejected  by  the  Union  I-eague  Club. 
There  is  at  present  no  prospect  that  anything  uf 
the  kind  will  be  seriously  undertaken. 

One  of  the  local  planks  in  the  Ohii> 
iiii  Canal  platform  demands  the  further  im- 
""■"""■  provement  of  the  interior  waterways 
of  the  State.  There  is  a  strong  movement  in 
favor  ot  very  extensive  works  for  the  better 
navigation  of  the  Ohio  River,  while  there  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  harbor  work  demanded  in 
the  ports  of  Lake  Erie.  The  canal  system  of 
the  State,  once  very  important,  has  fallen  into 
comparative  disuse.  The  present  interest  of 
Ohio  in  interior  waterways,  however,  is  a  slight 
affair  when  compared  with  the  great  practical 
question  that  immediately  confronts  the  voters 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  As  our  readers  are 
well  aware,  the  Legislature,  in  its  I'ecent  s<'s- 
sion.  voted  in  favor  of  a  measure  to  spend  more 
than  one  hundred  million  dollars  for  the  wid- 
ening and  deepening  of  tjie  Erie  Canal,  with  a 
view  to  greatly  improving  the  waterway  which 
connects  the  Oreat  Lakes  with  the  Hudson  River, 


and  thus  with  the  ocv.xn.  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
I'niier  the  cinictitiilion.  it  is  necessary  tor  this 
expenditure  to  lie  nitilied  bv  the  voters  of  the 
Stale  before  it  can  lie  entejed  upon.  Hardly 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  so 
expensive  a  public  work  Iieen  undertaken,  even 
by  a  great  national  giivernment  or  empire,  much 
less  by  a  minor  commonwealth  like  the  State  of 
New  V'ork.  We  publish  elsewhere  in  this  nnm- 
lier  of  the  Hkvikw  a  well-infornuHl  article  upon> 
the  Erie<'Hual  an<)  this  jiroposeil  enlargement 
liy  a  gentleman  well  qualilied  by  careful  study 
to  present  the  question.  Against  the  project,  it 
is  urged  l)y  some  that  it  would  be  better  to  go 
still  further  and  make  a  veritable  ship  canal  at, 
say.  double  the  cost.  This  idea  has  fascination. 
Others  argue  that  since  the  proposed  enlarge- 
ment will  chiefly  benefit  the  Western  farmers 
and  producers  of  bulky  materials,  it  is  not  right 
that  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  at 
large  should  pay  the  bills,  and  that  the  canal, 
thei-eforo,  should  lie  constructed  by  the  national 
government  for  the  general  good,  or  that  the  tolls 
should  be  recsta blishwl  so  that  tlie  traffic  using 
the  canal  should  jiay  at  least  a  part  of  the  expense. 
Since  the  news[>a|M'rs  and  the  principal  com- 
mercial organiKatious  of  New  York  <'ily  are  in 
favor  of  the  proiMjsed  measuri'.  it  is  believed  that 
the  voters  of  the  metro|H)lis,  iogether  with  those 
of  HulTalo  and  intermediatij  towns  along  the 
Hudson  and  the  Krie  Camil.  will  succeed  in  se- 
curing  the  adoption  of  tin'  measure  at  tlie  polls 
in  November. 
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Tho  season  thus  far  in  tlie  T^'nitod 

^l^kJU'^f'  Stat(»8  luiK  ]M'(»n  iiiarkod  }>y  unuHual 
ana  unmgnt.  .  •/ 

and  do8trurtiv('con<lituni«  of  clnnate 
and  weather.  In  the  Ka«t,  tlie  niontlis  of  April 
and  May,  with  a  part  of  June,  were*  the  driest 
ever  known.  Later  in  June,  there  came  copious 
and  protracted  sliowers.  In  the  West,  the  8(»a- 
son  has  be(»n  one  of  al)norinal  rainfall,  resulting 
in  almost  unpreeedenU'd  floods,  (ireat  destruc- 
tion was  wrought  by  th(i  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 
Des  Moines  rivers,  and  at  various  places  by  the 
Mississippi.  Tln;re  was  much  loss  of  life  and 
property  in  the  neigh  bo  rli(>od  of  Topeka,  Kan., 
and  great  destruction  at  Kansas  City,  particu- 
larly on  the  Kansas  side  of  the;  river.  \Vo  pub- 
lish elsewhere  in  this  numl)er  an  illustrated  ar- 
ticle on  these  Western  floods.  As  we  remarked  last 
month,  there  will  in  the  coursti  of  time  be  devel- 
oped some  system  of  reservoirs  for  the  Retention 
of  surplus  flood-water,  and  its  release  when  needed 
in  dry  seasons.  One  effect  of  the  ])rotracted 
droughts  in  the  East  was  seen  in  hundreds  of  more 
or  less  destructive  forest  fires,  which  raged  in  tli(» 
Adirondack  region  an<i  in  many  other  districts. 
We  also  publish  an  article  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  forest  fires,  prepared  for  us  by  the  editor 
of  that  excellent  pt^riodical  Forestry  and  Irrif/afion, 
which  intelligently  expounds  the  views  of  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  at  Washington.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  hold  seriously  of  the  problem 
of  diminishing  the  ravages  of  forest  fires,  and  its 
success  in  that  direction  will  b<?  of  almost  incal- 
culable benefit.  In  loss  of  life,  the  worst  of  the 
season's  casualties  was  caused  by  a  chnidburst  in 
•Oregon,  which  destroyed  a  large  part  of  Ilepp- 
ner,  the  county  seat  of  Morrow  Oounty.  It  is 
reported  that  about  five  hundrcMl  out  of  the 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants  of  the  town  lost  their 
lives  in  tin*  rush  of  water  down  the  narrow 
valley  in  which  the  town  is  situated.  The  ex- 
traordinary rains  must  certainly  have  prove<l 
detrimental  to  AV(»st(U'n  crops,  but  it  was  not 
possible  to  calculate,  last  mouth,  the  extent  of 
the  damage.  Winter  wheat  was  generally  re 
ported  as  a  good  crop,  and  the  outlook  for  spring 
wheat  reported  as  better  than  usual.  The  corn 
crop  was  very  late  in  being  planted,  and  is  prob- 
ably destined  to  be  ratlnu-  below  the  average  of 
the  past  few  years.  The  season's  furious  and 
destructive  storms  havti  not  visited  the  West 
alone,  but  have  also  wrought  much  damage  in 
the  South,  where  the  cotton  croj)  is  affected,  and 
where  from  high  water  or  tornado  a  good  many 
lives  were  lost  in  June.  Thus,  many  people 
were  killed  by  a  cloudburst  in  South  Carolina, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Spartanburg,  on  June  G, 
the  greatest  damage  being  at  Clifton,  where  it  is 
reported  that  fifty-eight  lives  were  lost,  with 


much  damage  to  several  manufacturing  village. 
On  JuiK^  1  there  had  }HH*n  a  fi»arful  torna<lo  in 
(ieorgia,  which  centered  at  (Jainesville,  causinji 
a  loss  of  about  a  hun<lred  lives.  We  have  al- 
ludi»d  to  only  a  few  of  the  localities  upon  which 
the  eleuHMits  havt*  dealt  out  death  and  loss  with- 
in the  past  few  wt?eks. 


The  election  of  a  new  Reichstag  in 
anS^France    Oemiany,  last  month,  as  was  expert- 

ed,  resulte<l  in  marked  gains  for  the 
Social   Democrats.     The  socialistic  gains  were 
made  chiefly  among  workingmen  in  the  growing 
manufactunng  towns    and    smaller  cities.    In 
Krupp's  toirn  of  Essen,  for  instance,  the  Socialist 
vote  increased  from  4,400  to  more  than  22,700, 
and  throughout  Ciermany  there  was  an  increase 
of  from  400,000  to  oOO.OOO  in  the  total  number  of 
Social  Democratic  voters.      The  Emperor  is  bit- 
terly op])os(Hl  to  the  Social  Democrats  liecause 
they  steadfastly  work  and  vote  against  his  mili- 
tary  and    naval   programmes,  and   against  the 
tariff  and  commercial  policies  of  the  government 
and  the  Agrarians.     This  party  has  now  a  larger 
number  of  adherents  than  any  other  in  Germany. 
Under  the  (Jerman   system,  a  second  ballot  is 
necessary  in  a  great  many  districts,  and  the  final 
results  of  the  election  will  be  in  better  form  for 
our  presentation  next  month.     In  France,  the 
cabinet  of   Premier  Combes  holds  its  own,  and 
pursues  its  drastic  course  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
religious  orders.     The  French  illustrated  papers 
have  been  full  of  pictures,  striking  and  pathetic, 
tliat  set  forth  the  scenes  attending  the  break- 
ing up  of  famous  old  homes  of  monastic  orders. 
There   continues   also    in    France,    but   as   yet 
without  decisive  result,   the    discussion   of  the 
advisability  of  a  complete  separation  of  church 
and   static   by  means    of    an   abrogation  of  the 
long-standing  Concordat    between    the    French 
(Jovernment  and  the  Vatican.     This  Concordat 
has  stood  since   1801  ;  the  present  ministry  is 
working  for  its  abrogation.     Another  very  im- 
p(>rtant  tojuc  in  France  is  that  of  the  shortening 
of    the    army    term.     The    Senate   has    already 
passed  a  bill  to  reduce  the  term  of  military  ser- 
vice  from   three  years   to   two.     Tho  (Jermans 
have  found  this  reduction  of  decided  industrial 
advantage  to  the  nation.     It  is  typical  of  France 
that  no  topic  was  more  conspicuous  in  the  press 
of  Paris  and  the  country  at  large,  last  month, 
than  th(>  election  of  Edmond  Kostand,  the  bril- 
liant poet  and  dramatic  author,  to  meml)ership 
in  the  French  Academy.     Another  French  topic 
of  the  season  has  been  that  of  automobile  racing, 
in  consequence  of  the  terrible  disasters  that  ac- 
companied the  attempt,  the  latter  part  of  May, 
to  race  from  Paris  to  Madrid. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


[From  Mau  ">  Ui  JuiK  10.  I«H.) 


TICS  AND  OOVERNHENT— AMERICAN. 

— Po8tmast«T^(jen«ral  Payae  cancels  the  pro- 

•r  over  three  thousand  postal  clerfca., 

— A  large  deficiency  is  discoveiM^n  the  free- 

«ryice  of  the  Post'Offlce  DepartOMDt. 

—The  appointment  of  Charles  H,  Keep,  of 

k,  U)   succeed  Miluin    R.   Ailes   aa  Asaist^ 

tary  of  the  Treasury  is  announced. 

— Pennsylvania  Keputilicans  indorse  Preai- 

levelt  for  nomination  in  1904. 

—In  the  judicial  elections  of  Cook  County, 

een  Democratic  and  four  Kepulilican  candi- 

Buccessful. 

—Ohio  Kepnblicans  nominate  Myron  T.  Hei^ 

overnor  and  indorse  President  Koosevelt  (or 

)n  in  ie04. 

,— PreKident  Roosevelt  instructs  Postmas- 

al  Payue  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 

harge  aCfecting  his  department. 

). — Federal   troops  are  ordered  to  Morenci, 

mbdue  striking  miners  and  smelter  men, 

. — PoBtmaMt«r-(ieneral  Payne  makes  public 

issistant  Post> 

General    Bris. 

orton  theTul- 

■geH  of   irregu- 

L  the  Washing- 


— The  enlarged 
lal  Legislative 
1  opened  at  Pre- 
ir  Arthur  Law- 

a  vote  of  313  to 
French  Cham- 
putiesi  approves 
■nment's  policy 
igious  question 
kunounced  that 


,Ru 


June  1.— Premier  Pryor,  o(  British  Columbia,  is  dis- 
missed from  ot&ce  ;  the  Hon.  Kichard  McBride,  leader 
of  the  opposition,  is  asked  to  form  a  ministry. 

June  5.— The  Cape  Colony  Parliament  is  opened. 

June  B.— Debate  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  amendment  to 
the  finance  bill,  opposing  the  remission  of  the  tax  on 


nissed  for  fail-      (The  new  AasiBlant  Secretary 
jpress  the  anti-  of  the  Treaaory.) 

iita. . .  .The  Con- 
Veneziiela  confers  on  President  Castro  full 

to  make  loans  tor  funding  the  country's  for- 
domestic  debt. 

—An  imposing  demon  St  ration  against  the  I»n- 
atlonbiUls  held  at  Hyde  Park.... The  Italian 
passes  the  army  estlmate.s. 
—The  Australian  Cumin  on  wealth  Parliament 

at  Melbourne. 

— M.  von  Plehwe,  Russian  Minister  of  the  In- 

xives  at  S(.  Petersburg  a  deputation  of  .Tews 

lilnefr. 

— Setlor  Candam  is  elected  President  of  Peru 

lapanese  House  of  Representatives  passes  the 

Aloa  for  naval  expansion. 


wheat,  is  begun  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 

Serious  anti  Jew  rioU  are  reported  from  Verestjko,  near 

Brodi,  in  Russia. 
June  10.— The  British  House  of  Commons,  by  a  vote 

of  434  to  28,  rejects  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
budget  hill. 

June  11.— A  revolution 
breaks  out  in  Servia ; 
King  Alexander,  Queen 
Draga,  the  Queen's  two 
brothers,  Premier  Mar- 
kovitch,  and  the  minl»- 


nated ;  Prince  Peter 
Karageorgevitcli  is  pro- 
claimed King  by  the 
army  ;  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment is  formed. 

■luneia.- Bya  vote  of 
330  to  4.^,  the  French  Sen- 
ale  passesn  bill  reilucing 
the   period   of   military 

service  to  two  years 

The  British  House  of 
Commons  passes  the 
budget  bill. 
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.1  iif  dm  urniip  of  American  poeta  whn  nise  to  emlneni-e  In  the  i-pcond  Bnrt  third  qnarters  of 
"  lleciillfi'lliiti".  Literary  nnd  Perwmal,"  liod  been  fompleted  befiire  his  denth  nnd  will  be 
imri.    MrH.  t^toildnnlaiw  had  written  puetrrthiktrnniinnmlpd  (Ue  rospectat  the  i-ritlcs.) 


June  13.— The  It. 

geniau  cniwii  mi 
kJDK  mid  t|iii-i'ii  >li. 

June   lli,-TI..> 
French  budKft  Un- 


:ns.  coriKratulntion 

;fvit<'h  AcccptH  the      thp  fln-t  aiiiiivc 
[iliTcrH  of  the  lal«  Miiv  33.— The 


nnhytherfiH 


II  Pnwiilent.  PulniA  nn  the  uccaHJon  of 
wry  <if  the  I'l-jiulilio  of  ChIbi. 
n-jily  lictween  the  United  St(it«s  and 
PlBtt  «in end II lent,  is  signed  at 


1  iif  tlie 


otfo- 


i>uat   toletj:rai>h  conference  is 


(HirtldiutiinK  i'l  il 
fttrocities  iinrl  nii^ 
(nee  page  'Xi). .. .  I'l 


frr  with  mlier  powers 
Te-tfi  ti)  lire  vent  further 
1  the  CaH\fi  Frw  SlHtc 
k'elt  sends  u  message  of 


June  s.-Frem-h  iirlilirry  l«.niliimls  the  Moorish  city 
of  FJKiii);. 

June  13. — Cuimt  Cwwiiii.  the  Riis.iimi  rinil«irt»iiil(ir  to 
the  I'liiled  Stnt^si.  confers  with  President  Roosevelt  rel- 
ative to  the  KiahineR  n 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EyENTS. 


1.— It  is  announced  thftt  the  commercial  treaty 
cIm  United  States  and  China  has  Iteen  settled, 
exception  of  the  question  of  reopening  two 
iao  porU;  Interior  taxes  on  goodti  In  transit 


DISASTERS  AND  CA3UA1.TIES. 
^Hre  at  St.  Hjacintbe,  Quebec,  causes  a  loss 


ks  kill  several  p< 


10,000, 
tp^romadoeB  In  Kans 
■pj  InilldlDgs. 

^Flie  destrojra  the  shops,  minor  offlceR,  and 
is  «<  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  at  Portsmouth, 
ilriSB  Is  estimated  at  tT50,000. 
i—CHx  peiBons  are  killed  and  many  others  se- 
i^Brad  in  connection  with  an  automobile  race 
tito  to  Madrid;  the  race  is  discontinued  by  order 
pRdi  and  Spanish  governments. 
^■Tornadoes  in  southern  Xebra-ika  kill  fifteen 
^^Jnre  many 
{flVdaBtroy  prop- 
feid  at  •100,000. 
•  aie  six  fatal 
]iallrailc  plague 
lOe^   a    Chilean 

L — A  gale  on  the 
Kewfoundland 
to    the   loss   of 


'X  Haddersfteld 

Plo,nearGrlms- 
nty-two  emi- 
oe  Uieir  lives. 
. — It  is  reported 
I  thousand  peo- 
been  killed  by  an 
lear   the  s 


>-31.— Floods  in  the  Kansas,  Missonri,  and  Des 
ivers  cause  the  loss  of  more  than  one  hundred 
I  render  thousands  iif  persons  homeless ,  the 
losses  in  Kansas  are  estimated  at  tlTOOO, 
sriug  chiefly  at  Kan.'sas  City  rtud  Toi)eka  (see 

.—A  tornado  at  Gainesville,  Ga.,  causes  a  loss 

Jian  one  hundred  lives  and  a  property  dainnge 

I»tM00,000. 

— By  the  sinking  of  the  steamer  Areiiiilpii,  at 

so,  Chile,  S3  penfons  are  ilrowned. 

—Fire  destroys  the  state  pawnbroking  estab- 

at  Naples,  Italy,  valued  at  tS,-tOO.noo. 

—Fire  destroys  several  blocks  ftt  Ottawii,  Can- 

eriousforest  flres  rase  in  the  Arlirondiu'k  and 

regions  of  New  York  S(»tf.  and  in  Miiinf(see 

— The  breaking  of  the  Suy  levee,  on  the  Illinois 
le  Hisrissippi,  below  St.  Louts,  n-snlts  in  great 
o  property. 


years  ago  a 
pygmlea.  H 
the  time,  but  all  h 


than  forty 

of  the  African  gorillas  and 

not  believed  by  scientists  at 

:  been  proved 

Bvelecl   in  many  other  lands,  and 

resting:  books.) 

June  8. — A  cloudburst 

the  loss  of  more  than  fifty 
lives  and  property  dam< 
age  to  manufacturing 
villages  of  13,900,000. 

June  8,— The  breaking 
ot  levees  at  East  St. 
Louis,  111,,  and  at  other 
points  on  the  MixsiBsippi 
Biver  near  St.  Louis, 
causes  much  loss  of  life 
and  property. 

June  9.— Fire  in  Pe- 
king destroys  the  Chi- 
nese Imperial  Treasury 
buildings Two  hun- 
dred lives  are  lost  at 
Azof,  Russia,  by  the 
breaking  of  a  steamer's 
gangplank. 

June  10.— Two -thirds 
of  East  St.  I^uis  is  sub- 
""■'  merged,  with  the  loss  of 

hundred  lives  (see  page  T4). 
—An  eartliijuaku  cracks  the  walls  of  Iniilil- 
ingH  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

■Tnne  14. — In  a  cloudburst  at  Heppner.  Ore.,  five  hun- 
dred persons  are  drowned ;  the  damage  to  jHvperty  la 
extensive. 


(For  the  past  seven  years  the 
able  and  popular  cartoonist 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tril-unt; 
much  of  his  work  has  been 
reproduceel  i 
OK  Revikwh.I 
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■ 

(Head  of  the  Eiitclbh  Catholics.) 

June  18.— The  breakltiK  of  a  iwee  fldmls  thoiiwDdN  of 
acres  of  Loiii«iaiift  cotton  land,  rendering  about  flvo 
thousand  perHonH  destitiit*. 

June  IS. — Two  Hevere  earthiiuakes  am  fult  in  Wales. 
OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 


May  ai.— Bev.  Roliert  F,  Coyle,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  Ih 
chO)ien  Moderator  of  tiie  PreHbytorian  General  Assem- 
bly, in  seiuiou  nt  lins  AnKuleM,  Cal fresiclent  Huose- 

velt  takeH  part  In  the  Inyini;  »f  the  riiruer-Htj)ne  of  a 
monument  to  I-ewts  anil  Clnrk,  iit  Pi)rttnnil,  Ore. . . . 
The  Interstate  C'omitierce  Coin  mission  takes  Ktegis  to 
compel  the  coal-carryiriK  railroails  to  produce  certain 


Hay  33. — It  1h  aiinounced  in  the  Presbyterian  (leneral 
Asaembly  that  all  tlie  eleven  aineiuiments  to  the  Cnn- 
fewlou  of  Faith  have  lieeii  adopted  by  the  presbyteries. 

May2«l.—SiKty-ei(i;litii>HurKBntsure  killed  and  twfuty- 
Dine  captured  by  a  force  of  constabutarv  and  volun- 
teers in  Cebu,  P.  I. 

May  27.— The  International  Arbitratii)n  Conference 

meets  at  IjakeMoboiik,  X,  Y A  ifreat  nia.i.i-nieetiiiK 

In  New  York  City  denounces  the  Kishineff  outrajies 

The  strike  in  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  shops  is  de- 
clared off. 

May  38.— The  Presbyterian  General  Assi-nibly  formal- 
ly enacta  the  Hnieudinenls  to  the  Confi'ssion  of  Kiiith. 

May  3B.— Tlie  bicentenary  of  the  foundation  of  St. 
Peterslmrfc  Ih  celebrateil. 

May  !I0.— An  equestrian  statue  of  (ieiieral  Sliernian 
by  St.  Gaudens  is  uiiveile<l  in  New  York  City. 

J(«y  SI.— Rios,  the  former  Filipino  insurgent  leader, 
Is  sentenced  to  death. 


June  1.— The  Antarctic oxploriDKHteamer  OatiM,  d 
the  Geniian  exiHNlition,  arrives  at  Durban  (see  pageB)]. 

June  5.— Pnmident  Koosevelt  returnx  to  Washingbu 

from  hiH  Westeru  trip The  Chicago  laundry  strike 

beKiiTi  oil  Alay  1.  is  settled  :  it  a  aKrued  to  submit  all 
grievuiieeM  Xm  a  board  of  arl)itration. 

J ime  II.— The  grain-dealing  house  of  Epptnger  &  Co.. 
of  Snn  Franclsro.  falls,  with  estimated  Ijabilitics  of 
•I.X>n.lllKI.  and  assetH  of  »niO,000. 

June  T.—Hain  breaks  a  drought  i)f  fifty  days'  dni* 
tion  in  the  (Nislcrii  iiart  of  Die  I'nitMl  StateH. 

June  I'J.— Heavy  rains  Id  New  York  State  put  out  Ibe 
fores!  II  res. 

Jutie  IH,— Three  thousand  five  hundred  employees  of 
till'  PeLinsylvania  Kallniad  on  the  Philadelphia  terminil 
division  demand  ii  shortening  of  their  work-day  from 
twelve  t4)  ei^iht  hours. 

June  lli, — The  government  of  Honduras  confiscates! 
railnuvl.  M  miles  in  lengtli,  owned  by  the  Honduru 
Syiidicatt-,  an  American  corporation. 
OBITUARY. 

May  'Jii.— Dr.  Thomas  George  Morton,  the  emineRt 
Philiuli-lpbia  suruiim.  IM. 

Miiyia.— Capl.  William  Bainbridge-HolT,  U.S.N.,  re- 
tired, iiuthiir  of  sljincliird  works  on  naval  tactics,  S6. 

May  'iH.- Kev.  Dr.  William  luge,  provostof  WorcesMr 
College,  OKforil,  W. 

May  -H.—"  Max  U'Kell "  (M.  Paul  Blount),  author  and 
lectnriT,  .V.. 

May  'St. — Dr.  Octavius  A.  White,  a  well-known  yelliW 

fever   ex|>erl,   TH <ien.   Mayin  Rodriguez,   a  distin- 

guislied  Culian  n-vidntionist.. .  .Frederic  O.  MacCart- 
ncy,  of  MH,s.sa<:liusetts,  a  prominent  Socialist,  88. 

May  an.— Dr.  Selim  Hobart  Peabody,  the  educatlonsl 
e]i|>erl,  73. 

May  37.— Marcel  Renault,  the  automobile  expert.... 
Rear-Adniiral  David  Smith,  t'.S.N.,  retired,  70.... 
Maj.  .Tames  Cliesier.  I'.S.A,,  retired,  an  authority  an 
artillery  nLiitlei-s,  m. 

May  ■JH.-Capt.  C.  WelwttT  Wilson,  U.S.N.,  retired, 

05 Rev.  Dr.  John  II.  W.   Stnckenberg,   theologUs 

and  aiitlLor,  IW. 

Miiv  ^).— (ien.  Isaac  S.  BangH.  of  Maine,  a  veteran  of 
tbeC'ivil  War,  re, 

Hiw  'M. — Itowliind  C,  I^iwman,  of  Minneapolis,  the 
well-known  i-.irt.x.nist,  33. 

Juuel.— Prince  .Tiilius  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  brother 
of  the  KinK  of  Denmark.  7H. 

.June  3. — Prof.  J.  P.  I^sley,  geologist,  of  the  Uidver- 
sity  of  I'ennsylvaiiia.  84. 

.lure  S.— Henry  Ronieike,  originator  of  the  press-clip- 
ping bureau  business.  48, 

June  .■>.— Gen.  William  Pattun,  a  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road-Ijuilder.  87. 

June  «.— .Tndge  Georgp  H.  Durand,  of  Michigan,  6B. , . . 
RolxTl  Fri'dei'ick  Blum,  the  {Hunter  and  illustrator,  49. 

June  11.— King  Alexander,  37,  and  Queen  Draga,  8B,  of 
Servia  (Ixitli  assassinated  1. 

June  13.-Gen.  Alexander  McDowell  McCook,U.S.A., 
retired,  73. 

June  i;i.— Hon.  .Tohn  F.  McKlnney,  of  Ohio,  76. 

June  I."i.— Henry  G.  Jesup,  for  twenty-two  years  pro- 
fessor of  iHitany  in  Dartmouth  College,  77 Carl  Ge- 

genlMuer,  tliP  German  anatomist,  77. 

Jnne  18.— Gen.  Frank  Wheaton,  U.S.A.,  retired,  TO. 

June  19.— Cardinal  Vaughan,  head  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  Church  In  England,  71, 


E  CONGO   FREE  STATE  AND   ITS  AUTOCRAT. 

From  time  to  time,  during  the  past  Ave  or  six  years,  charges  of  greater  or  less  definiteness  have  been 
red  against  the  Belgian  administration  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  Discussion  of  these  allegations  in  the 
led,  in  May  last,  to  an  important  debate  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  which  culminated  in 
[option  of  the  resolution  cited  by  Mr.  Stead  in  the  following  article.  Our  readers  will  be  interested  in 
periences  and  observations  of  an  American  missionary  in  the  Congo  country,  as  related  by  Mr.  Morrison 
article  accompanying  Mr.  Stead^s.    Mr.  Morrison  has  only  recently  returned  from  Africa.] 

I.— LEOPOLD,  EMPEROR  OF  THE  CONGO. 

BY   W.    T.    STEAD. 


8  the  rule  in  these  character  sketches  always 
o  describe  the  subject  as  he  appears  to  him- 
t  his  best,  and  not  as  he  appears  to  his  en- 

at  his  worst,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  in 
ase  to  do  either  ;  the  resources  of  the  Eng- 
anguage  are  inadequate  to  describe  Em- 

Leopold  as  he  appears  to  himself  at  his 
moments.     An  artist   who   could   dip  his 

in  the  radiance  of  the  setting  sun  might 
)ly  portray  the  angelical  figure  of  the  halo'd 
rch  who  conceals  his  wings  beneath  his 
its  and  lingers  for  a  while  in  the  midst  of 
igrateful  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
3St  ink  would  fail  to  depict  the  same  man 
appears  to  his  enemies  at  his  worst.  If 
Dk  over  the  efforts  of  the  mediaeval  artists 

they  exhausted  the  resources  of  their  im- 
tion  in  picturing  the  enemy  of  mankind 
lorns,  hoofs,  and  tail  complete,  we  can  get 
far-away,  faint  resemblance  of  the  monarch 
vas  to  have  made  the  Congo  Free  State  a 
ise,  and  who  has  converted  it  into  a  hell, 
this  brief  article,  therefore,  I  shall  neither 
pt  to  describe  Emperor  Leopold  at  his 
lOr  at  his  worst,  but  merely  put  together 
^,  in  plain,  unvarnished  fashion,  some  of  the 
ig  facts  concerning  the  sovereign  who,  as 
suit  of  the  debate  in  the  British  House  of 
ions  on  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel's  motion,  now 
i  impeached  before  the  bar  of  Christendom 
s  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against 
nity,  and  more  especially  for  his  violation, 
sale  and  retail,  of  the  provisions  of  the  in- 
ional  act  drawn  up  at  Berlin  in  the  years 
85. 

this  sketch  I  shall  not  deal  in  the  least 
Leopold  II.,  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 
im  is  a  little  state,  prosperous,  industrious, 
;,  whose  inhabitants  by  sheer  dint  of  hard 
and  applied  intelligence  have  been  able  to 
up  almost  as  large  a  trade  per  head  as  any 
i  world-swaggering  empires  who  have  an- 

and  colonized  continents.     As  a  constitu- 


tional monarch,  I  have  nothing  to  say  about 
Leopold  II.,  King  of  the  Belgians.  In  this 
sketch  I  wish  to  deal  with  him  solely  as  the 
founder  of  an  immense  empire  in  Central  Africa, 
an  enterprise  which,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  was 
begun  at  first  with  a  very  laudable  ambition,  but 
which,  unfortunately,  has  come  to  be  associated 
with  all  the  horrors  of  a  new  slave  trade,  and 
which  has  as  its  cliief  corner-stone  the  most 
cynical  of  international  obligations  to  be  recorded 
in  the  history  of  our  time. 

AS    DUKE    OF    BRABANT. 

Louis  Philippe  Marie  Victor,  to  give  him  his 
full  title,  is  the  son  of  King  Leopold  I.  and  of 
Princess  Louise,  the  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe, 
the  citizen  king  of  the  French  who  had  to  skip 
from  his  kingdom  in  1848.  From  his  father  he 
inherited  great  political  acumen,  and  a  tradition 
of  intimacy  with  the  English  court  which  has 
continued  to  the  present  day.  So  close  was  this 
intimacy  that  he  made  it  his  invariable  rule,  as 
long  as  our  late  Queen  lived,  to  write  a  letter  to 
her  every  week — a  letter  to  which  she  seldom 
replied,  but  which  she  always  read  with  that 
keen  interest  with  which  she  always  followed  the 
movement  of  international  affairs.  As  he  was 
born  in  1835,  he  is  now  sixty-eight  years  of  age. 
His  wife,  who  died  last  year,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria  ;  he 
married  her  when  only  eighteen,  and  spent  the 
first  years  of  his  married  life  in  traveling  through 
Italy,  Austria,  Palestine,  and  Greece.  He  was 
created  Duke  of  Brabant  when  only  eleven  years 
old,  and  served  in  the  army,  rising  from  the 
rank  of  sub-lieutenant  to  that  of  lieutenant-gen- 
eral. He  became  a  member  of  the  Belgian  Sen- 
ate on  obtaining  his  majority,  and  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  keen  interest  with 
which  he  followed  all  debates  relating  to  the 
development  of  Belgian  trade  and  industry. 
From  the  time  he  was  twenty- five  till  he  was 
thirty  he  spent  most  of  his  time  abroad,  and  has 
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bly  traveled  more  widely  than  any  other 
ed  head  in  Europe.  In  1860,  he  went  to 
antinople  ;  in  1862,  he  went  to  Spain  and 
;co.  When  he  was  barely  twenty  he  had 
)uched  upon  Africa,  when  he  visited  Egypt 
i  way  to  Palestine.  In  1862,  he  went  again 
^pt,  and  traveled  through  Algiers  and 
.  In  1864,  he  took  further  flight,  and  spent 
'  two  years  in  British  India  and  China. 
soon  after  his  return,  his  father  died,  in 
iber,  1865,  and  he  became  Leopold  II.,  the 
of  the  Belgians.  Four  years  later,  he  lost 
ily  son.  Crown  Prince  Leopold,  and  his 
vc  Philippe,  Count  of  Flanders,  became  heir 
throne. 

reign  has  been  comparatively  uneventful ; 
the  year  1870,  when  the  Franco-German 
burst  out,  the  draft  of  the  secret  treaty 
ablished  which  showed  the  peril  which 
ened  the  little  kingdom,  when  he  entered 
a  period  of  considerable  anxiety.  Eng- 
tood  as  his  friend  in  those  days  and  the 
r  passed  ;  all  that  he  had  to  do  was  to 
his  frontier  and  to  intern  such  troops  as 
d  from  France  into  Belgian  territory. 
.874,  he  founded  a  yearly  prize  of  $25,000 
)  best  work  on  a  given  subject  announced 
ears  in  advance.  But  the  King,  even 
gh  he  varied  in  the  due  discharge  of  his 
as  constitutional  monarch  by  his  visits  to 
where  he  early  established  a  certain  repu- 
did  not  satisfy  his  ambition.  No  one 
UUB  met  the  King,  and  certainly  no  one 
LiMi  ever  done  business  with  him,  could 
tShat  lie  is  a  man  of  very  great  capacity, 
iiy  in  the  driving  of  hard  bargains  and 
l^after  the  main  chance. 

HIS    EARLY    AMBITION. 

iliiger  spirit  chafed  against  the  compara- 
iHMrrow  limits  allotted  him  by  the  king- 
iBieh  he  inherited,  and  at  the  beginning 
lip  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  he 
red  the  idea  of  carving  out  a  great  em- 
srldinself  in  the  heart  of  Central  Africa. 
Micamps,  in  the  very  interesting  and  im- 
I  work,  "  New  Africa,"  which  was  pub- 
in  EngUsh,  last  month,  by  Sampson  Low 
reminds  us  of  what  most  people,  even 
(him,  had  forgotten, — that  even  before  his 
OH  to  the  throne,  Leopold,  as  Duke  of 
tt^  had  repeatedly  reminded  the  Senate 
Bdginm  has  not  sufficiently  remembered 
e  sea  washes  one  of  her  boundaries."  He 
X  advocate  of  the  expansion  of  Belgium 
>efore  Seeley  wrote  his  •'  Expansion  of 
id,"  or  the  Germans  had  discovered  that 
atnre  lay  upon  the  sea.     In  1860,  he  de- 


clared :  ''  I  believe  that  the  moment  is  come  for 
us  to  extend  our  territories.  I  tliink  that  we  must 
lose  no  time,  under  penalty  of  seeing  the  few 
remaining  good  positions  seized  upon  by  more 
enterprising  nations  than  our  own."  Again,  in 
1861,  he  exclaimed  :  ''Imitate  your  neighbors; 
extend  beyond  the  sea  whenever  an  opportunity 
is  offered.  You  will  there  find  precious  outlets 
for  your  products,  food  for  your  commerce,  .  .  . 
and  a  still  better  position  in  the  great  European 
family. 

BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  CONGO  FREE  STATE. 

Sir  Henry  M.  Stanley's  explorations  led  to  a 
conference  in  Brussels  in  1878,  which  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  an  association  called  Le 
Comite  d'fitudes  du  Haut  Congo.  This  com- 
mittee sent  out  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley  in  1879.  He 
returned  to  Europe  in  1882,  and  was  sent  out 
on  his  second  expedition  at  the  end  of  that 
year.  In  1883,  he  succeeded  in  so  far  estab- 
lishing  the  authority  of  the  Association  Inter- 
nationale du  Congo,  which  had  absorbed  both 
an  earlier  association  of  1877  and  the  commit- 
tee of  1878,  that  on  April  22,  1884,  the  United 
States  Government,  from  its  sympathy  with  the 
humane  and  benevolent  professions  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  the  Congo,  ''  recognized 
the  flag  of  the  International  African  Association 
as  the  flag  of  a  friendly  government." 

The  English  Government  favored  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Portuguese  authority  to  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Congo.  To  this  both  Germany  and 
France  objected,  and,  after  negotiations,  an  In- 
ternational Conference  was  held  in  Berlin.  Its 
first  sitting  was  held  on  November  15,  1884  ; 
the  tenth,  and  last,  on  January  26,  1885. 

THE    BERLIN    CONFERENCE, ITS    DECREES. 

At  this  conference  fourteen  powers  were 
represented  —  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain 
Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Austria- Hungary,  Russia 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark,  Holland,  Bel 
gium,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States  of  America 
To  these  was  added,  at  the  final  sitting,  the  new 
ly  recognized  International  Association  of  the 
Congo. 

From  this  conference  issued  the  Berlin  Act 
of  1884-85,  which  remains  to  this  day  as  the 
Great  Charter  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  Its 
general  purport  has  been  well  summarized  by 
Mr.  Demetrius  C.  Boulger,  who  is  an  enthusiastic 
and  almost  semi-oflScial  eulogist  of  the  King^s 
policy.  He  writes  in  his  book  ''  The  Congo 
State": 

Europe  did  not  say  to  the  King  or  his  representatives, 
*' You  have  done  so  well  in  Central  Africa,  you  have  es- 
tablished so  clear  a  title  to  its  possession,  that  we  assign 
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you  the  Congo  region  as  your  fair  share  in  the  partition 
of  Africa,  and  leave  you  to  govern  it  as  you  deem  fit." 
The  powers,  I  say,  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  ac- 
quiesced in  what  had  been  done,  and  they  sanctioned 
the  creation  of  the  State,  but  they  laid  down  the  strict- 
est regulations  for  its  conduct,  and  they  defined  the 
work  it  was  to  accomplish.  It  was  to  introduce  civili- 
sation into  the  vast  region  it  ha<l  to  administer,  not  as  a 
mere  phrase,  but  as  a  substantial  reality  represented 
by  free  trade,  the  Postal  Union,  and  the  extirpation  of 
the  slave  trade  at  its  very  source. 

This  paragraph  from  Mr.  lioulger's  semi-official 
work  is  the  best  answer  to  the  mendacious  pre- 
tense, publislied  in  the  Jour n til  dc  Bnu't'JJi's  on 
May  LM).  that  "owing  to  the  initiative  of  King 
Leopold,  a  settled  form  of  government  existed 
in  the  Congo  Basin  before  the  Berlin  (Confer- 
ence, which  merely  gave  its  official  recognition 
to  wliat  was  already  an  accomplished  fact,"  and 
that  therefore  the  King  had  already  a  right 
to  administer  his  own  possessions  according  to 
his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  This  is  sheer 
impudence,  unworthy  of  serious  reply. 

It  is  sufficient  to  note  Prince  Bismarck's  dec- 
laration on  closing  the  conference.     He  said  : 

The  resolutions  that  we  are  on  the  point  of  sanction- 
ing secure  the  commerce  of  all  nations  free  access  to  the 
center  of  the  African  Continent.  The  guarantees 
which  will  be  provided  for  freedom  of  trade  in  the 
Congo  Basin  .  .  .  are  of  a  nature  to  offer  to  the  com- 
merce and  the  industry  of  all  nations  the  conditions 
most  favorable  to  their  development  and  security. 

"  Guarantees ''  is  not  a  word  that  would  be 
used  if  the  resolutions  of  a  conference  depended 
for  their  efficacy  upon  the  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure  of  King  Leopold. 

In  view  of  the  contention  of '  the  King  and 
his  official  scribes  that — 

The  freedom  of  commerce  stipulated  in  the  Berlin 
Act  does  not  imply  an  abandonment  of  the  right  inher- 
ent in  sovereignty  to  administer  its  own  possessions  ;  in 
other  words,  a  state  has  full  liberty  to  exploit  or  cause 
to  be  exploited  any  part  of  the  public  domain  should  it 
be  found  expedient  to  do  so, 

it  may  be  as  well  to  quote  the  provisions  of  the 
Berlin  Act  on  the  subject : 

Article  1.— The  trade  of  all  nations  shall  enjoy  com- 
plete freedom.  (1)  In  all  the  regions  forming  the  basin 
of  the  Congo  and  its  outlets.  .  .  . 

Article  4. — Merchandise  imported  into  these  regions 
shall  remain  free  from  import  and  transit  dues.  The 
powers  reserve  to  themselves  to  determine  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years  whether  this  freedom  of  import 
shall  be  retained  or  not. 

Article  5.— No  power  which  exercises  or  shall  exercise 
sovereign  rights  in  the  above-mentioned  regions  shall 
be  allowed  to  gn*i^nt  therein  a  monopoly  or  favor  of  any 
kind  in  matters  of  trade  (en  matUre  commercidle). 
Foreigners,  without  distinction,  shall  enjoy  protection 
of  their  persons  and  property,  as  well  as  the  right  of 


acquiring  and  transferring  movable  and  immovable 
possessions ;  and  national  rights  and  treatment  in  the 
exercise  of  their  professions. 

As  the  precise  meaning  of  this  article  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  controversy,  and  as  it  has 
since  acquired  enormous  importance,  the  words 
of  the  committee  responsible  for  it,  of  which  the 
Baron  de  Courcel  and  Baron  Lambermont  were 
the  principal  members,  are  worth  noting.  '<  No 
doubt  whatever  exists,"  it  was  stated,  *»  as  to  the 
strict  and  literal  sense  that  should  be  assigned  to 
the  term  ^  en  matwre  commercial  It  refers  exclu- 
sively to  traffic,  to  the  unlimited  power  of  every 
one  to  sell  and  buy,  to  import  and  to  export, 
natural  produce  and  manufactured  articles.  No 
privileged  situation  can  be  created  in  this  re- 
spect ;  the  way  remains  open  without  any  restric- 
tion to  free  competition  in  the  sphere  of  com- 
merce. To  develop  commerce  it  is  not  enough 
to  open  ports  and  dispense  with  custom-house 
barriers.  Without  merchants  there  is  no  com- 
merce." 

Add  to  this  the  provisions  of  the  Anglo- 
Congo  Convention  of  1884  : 

British  subjects  shall  have  at  all  times  the  right  of 
sojourning  and  establishing  themselves  within  the  tei^ 
ritories  which  are,  or  shall  be,  under  the  government  of 
the  association.  They  shall  enjoy  the  same  protection 
which  is  accorded  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most 
favored  nation  in  all  matters  which  regard  their  per- 
sons, their  property,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  the  rights  of  navigation,  commerce,  and  industry. 
Especially  they  shall  have  the  right  of  buying,  of  sell- 
ing, of  letting,  and  of  hiring  lands  and  buildings,  mines 
and  forests,  situated  within  the  said  territories,  and  of 
founding  houses  of  commerce,  and  of  carrying  on  com- 
merce and  a  coasting  trade  under  the  British  flag. 

Not  only  have  these  express  stipulations  been 
violated,  but  as  the  Rubinek  case  shows,  any 
foreigner  who  ventures  to  trade  in  the  districts 
in  which  the  King  has  created  a  monopoly, 
granted  to  the  concessionnaire  company,  who 
give  him  50  per  cent,  of  their  profits,  is  promptly 
arrested,  ill  treated,  and  done  to  death. 

And  quite  right  too,  argues  the  Journal  de 
Bruxelles,  because  the  King,  being  sovereign, 
has  an  indisputable  right  as  sovereign  to  ignore 
every  provision  in  the  international  charter  to 
which  he  had  given  his  adhesion,  and  to  trample 
out  all  foreign  trade  in  the  regions  which  were 
formerly  consecrated  forever  to  free  trade.  That 
I  am  not  exaggerating  is  clear  from  this  quo- 
tation : 

In  its  legal  aspect,  the  sovereignty  of  the  basin  of  the 
Congo  has  been  duly  recognized  by  the  powers.  Now, 
one  of  the  indisputable  attributes  of  all  sovereignty  is, 
as  has  been  well  said  by  M.  Descamps,  the  right  to 
regulate  the  judicial  position  of  all  property  within  its 
territorial  limits,  to  fix  the  legal  titles  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  property,  to  settle  the  mode  and  conditions 
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•ansfer,  as  well  as  to  determine  the  limits  of  these 
atioQs  as  may  be  dictated  by  the  necessities  of  the 
lie  weal.  The  sovereign  is  the  supreme  legislator  and 
utor  from  this  point  of  view.  If  he  desires  to  dis- 
of  land  which  is  unoccupied  or  without  other 
nant  to  ownership  he  has  the  incontestable  right  to 

V^hat  is  the  use  of  decreeing  that  the  door 
1  forever  remain  open  if  this  impudent 
m  of  the  right  of  the  ruler  to  shut  it  is  de- 
ed to  be  an  "indisputable  attribute  of  his 
jreignty  ?  "  And  where  is  the  sense  of  de- 
ing  a  territory  free  to  the  trade  of  all  nations 
is  the  absolute  right  of  the  King  to  declare 
everything  in  which  trade  can  be  done  is 
)wn  personal  property,  which  no  one  has  any 
t  to  buy  and  sell  save  himself  and  his 
ners  ? 

AN    EXPERT    IN    UNCTUOUS    RECTITUDE. 

mperor  Leopold  is  a  wily  bird.  No  one 
^'s  better  than  he  how  to  exploit  either  pub- 
^ntiment  in  Europe  or  the  india-rubber  fields 
eiitral  Africa.  Himself  a  cynic,  he  is  ever 
Qg  as  a  philanthropist.     No  one  is  more  ex- 

in  the  distinctively  English  quality  of  unc- 
s  rectitude.  He  never  does  wrong  without 
ing  protestations  of  pharisaic  perfection.  If 
fstablishes  the  new  slavery  with  one  hand, 

the  other  he  subscribes  to  anti-slavery  socie- 

He  receives  eulogistic  addresses  from  Bap- 
missionaries  in  Brussels,  and  bows,  bespat- 
l  with  the  flattering  eulogiums  of  Sir  H. 
jan  Reid,  at  the  very  moment  that  his  agents 
iispatching  cannibal  hordes  throughout  the 
;o  regions  in  order  to  compel  the  unhappy 
68  to  bring  in  rubber — on  penalty  of  death. 
Emperor  of  the  Congo  may  have  levies 
e  officers  exact  due  tale  of  smoked  hands, 
jeliose  commissariat  department  replenishes 
rder  with  the  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  vic- 
of  the  cannibal  soldiers,  but  he  is  scrupulous 
e  a  small  proportion  of  the  heavy  dividends 

earned  in  the  service  of  art,  philanthropy, 
•eligion.  This  acts  both  as  a  salve  to  his 
•ience  and  as  a  blind  to  the  public. 

THE    ACCUSED    AT    THE    BAR. 

is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  certain  degree  of 
assion  for  the  unfortunate  sovereign  who 
stands  solemnly  impeached  before  the  Tri- 
l  of  Civilization  for  having  been  guilty  of 
'f  the  most  shameless  breaches  of  trust  of 
1  even  a  crowned  head  has  ever  been  guilty. 
ere  were  such  thing  as  criminal  prosecu- 
in  international  affairs,  then  assuredly  a 
bill  would  be  found  against  the  sovereign 
Dbtained,  not  a  paltry  sum  of  money,  but  a 
5  empire  by  false  pretenses. 


The  Congo  Free  State,  although  previously 
recognized  by  some  of  the  signatory  powers,  ac- 
quired its  international  status  l^y  its  formal  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principles  and  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Berlin,  and  in  doing  so  came  under  the 
surveillance  and  control  of  the  powers  whose 
conditional  mandate  it  accepted. 

The  assembled  powers,  believing  his  solemn 
protestations  that  he  wished  for  nothing  but  to 
abolish  slavery,  suppress  slave  raids,  put  down 
cannibalism,  defend  the  rights  and  the  property 
of  the  natives,  develop  trade,  and  open  the  heart 
of  Central  Africa  to  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
world,  recognized  his  right  to  reign  on  the 
Congo.  To-day,  after  eighteen  years,  the  aston- 
ished world  has  been  rudely  wakened  up  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  Congo  Free  State  this  sover- 
eign. Emperor  Leopold,  lias  established  a  system 
which,  at  every  point,  is  the  exact  antithesis 
and  negation  of  every  principle  laid  down  at 
Berlin. 

In  place  of  disinterestedness,  we  see  dividends. 
In  place  of  the  old  indigenous  slavery,  there  is  a 
new  slavery  infinitely  more  detestable.  The  Arab 
slave-raiders  have  been  suppressed,  but  the  state 
has  taken  over  their  methods,  and  carries  on 
raids  to  acquire  "  slaves  of  the  state  "  through- 
out the  whole  enormous  domain.  Instead  of 
suppressing  cannibalism,  the  hateful  practice  has 
been  carried  by  its  soldiers  into  regions  where 
human  flesh  was  never  eaten.  Instead  of  de- 
fending the  rights  and  properties  of  the  natives, 
the  state  has  at  one  blow  annihilated  all  their 
rights,  confiscated  all  their  properties,  and  con- 
verted them  into  the  unwilling  bond-slaves  of 
the  state.  Instead  of  developing  trade,  it  has 
suppressed  it.  Instead  of  throwing  the  door 
open  to  the  traders  of  the  world,  it  treats  every 
foreign  trader  as  a  thief  who  dares  to  buy  and 
sell  within  the  regions  within  which  it  has  estab- 
lished monopolies  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
charter  of  its  existence. 

THE    ACTION    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

Fortunately,  the  attempt  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  has  failed.  On  May  20,  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert Samuel,  and  with  the  assent  of  Mr.  Balfour, 
unanimously  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

That  the  government  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  hav- 
ing, at  its  inception,  guaranteed  to  the  powers  that  its 
native  subjects  should  be  governed  with  humanity, 
and  that  no  trading  monopoly  or  privilege  should  be 
permitted  within  its  dominions,  this  House  requests 
His  Majesty's  Government  to  confer  with  the  other 
powers,  signatories  of  the  Berlin  General  Act,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  Congo  Free  State  exists,  in  order  that 
measures  may  be  adopted  to  abate  the  evils  prevalent 
in  that  State. 
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The  evils  prevalent  in  the  Congo  State  are, 
therefore,  now  unanimously  declared  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  so  grave  as  to  call  for 
international  action. 

TUE    NECESSITY     FOR    INTERVENTION. 

The  question  whether  there  is  any  netnl  for 
Buch  action  can  only  l)e  answered  by  contrast- 
ing  the  Congo  Free  Stat(i  as  it  is  to-day  with 
the  Congo  Free  State  as  it  was  proposed  that  it 
should  be. 

In  his  -'Civilization  in  Congoland,"'  Mr.  Fox 
Bourne  has  set  forth  the  storv  of  the  wav  in 
which  the  authorities  of  the  Congo  Free  State 
have  violated  all  the  more  important  provisions 
of  the  Act  c)f  Ik^rlin.  In  his  "Affairs  of  West 
Africa,"  ^Ir.  F.  I).  Morel  tells  tlu*  same;  story 
from  a  somewhat  different  standi)oint.  In  those 
two  books  will  be  found  chapter  and  verse  for 
each  count  in  the  indictment  against  th(?  Congo 
government.  Mr.  Fox  Hourne  and  Mr.  Morel 
tell  the  story  of  how  year  after  year,  ])y  stealthy 
encroachments  and  l)old  usurpatic)ns,  the  Congo 
Free  State?  has  been  converted  into  the  Congo 
Slave  State  ;  how  its  territories,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  dedicated  forever  to  free  trade, 
have  been  given  over  to  shameless  monopolies  ; 


how  the  open  door  guaranteed  by  international 
law  has  been  closed  and  bolted  in  the  face  of 
the  world  ;  and  how  a  state  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  and  civilizing  the  natives  has 
practically  become  a  gigantic  agency  for  slave- 
raiding,  forced  labor,  forced  military  service, 
systematized  oppression,  and  the  importation  of 
firearms  throughout  the  whole  of  the  vast  region 
intrusted  to  its  care.  Tlie  pamphlet  entitled 
*'  The  Case  Against  the  Congo  Free  State,"  pub- 
lished at  a  penny  by  the  International  Union, 
British  branch,  Mowbray  House,  contains  in 
brief  the  substance  of  the  impeachment  which 
the  Emperor  of  the  Congo  has  to  answer. 

A    CASE    FOR    THE    HAGUS    TRIBUNAL. 

The  (jU(*stion  as  to  the  kind  of  action  that 
sliould  n(jw  be  taken  is  still  left  open.  It  is  to 
b(?  hoped  that,  as  the  powers  unanimously  de- 
clared at  The  Hague,  that  disputes  as  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  international  conventions  are 
specially  lit  and  proper  subjects  for  arbitration, 
that  the  question  as  to  whether  the  closing  of 
the  open  door  in  Central  Africa  is  a  violation  of 
the  Berlin  Act  will  be  referred  to  the  Hague 
Court  of  Arbitration  for  adjudication,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  American  minister  to  Belgium. 


II.— PERSONAL  OBSERVATIONS  OF  CONGO  MISGOVERNMENT. 


BY  THE  REV.  W.   M.   MORRISON. 
(For  six  and  one-half  years  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  [South]  at  Luebo,  Congo  Free  State.) 


THOUGH  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  made  the  in- 
ternational blunder  of  forming  an  abso- 
lute d(.*spotism  in  Africa,  yet  it  attempted  to 
guard  the  rights  of  natives  and  foreigners  in 
that  territory  by  certain  stipulations  which  arc 
most  carefully  stated  in  the  General  Act  of  the 
Berlin  C-onference.  The  three  most  important 
of  these  were  (1)  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  (2)  the  free  and  unhindered  carrying  on 
of  trade  and  commerce  by  all  nations,  without 
the  formation  of  any  monopoly  within  the  pre- 
scribed territory  of  the  State,  and  C>)  tlit?  en- 
couragement of  missions  and  other  philantliroi)ic 
and  scientific  enterprises  without  ^ny  ''  restric- 
tion or  impediment  whatsoever."*  ;Mor(K)ver,  a 
special  declaration  was  drawn  up  between  the 
United  States  and  the  new  Congo  State  to  the 
effect  that  the  latter  would  ^'assure  to  strangers 
who  settled  in  their  territories  the  right  to  buy, 
sell,  or  lease  the  lands  and  buildings  therein  sit- 


*  See  Oeneral  Act  of   the  Berlin  Conference,  Chap.  I. 
Arts.  L,  v.,  and  VI. 


uated,  to  establish  houses  of  business,  and  to 
trade,  on  the  sole  condition  of  obeying  the  laws." 
The  Berlin  Conference  also  stipulated  that  no 
import  duties  were  to  be  levied  for  twenty 
years. 

The  Congo  Free  State- being  thus  founded, 
with  the  rights  of  natives  and  foreigners  care- 
fully guarded  by  a  sacred  treaty,  in  which  all 
tlie  great  powers  of  the  world  had  taken  a  hand, 
it  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  faithfullv  the 
conditions  of  tlie  treatv  have  been  carried  out. 
Tn  dealing  with  this  side  of  the  question,  I 
cannot  perhaps  do  better  than  to  take  up  in 
order  tlie  three  im])ortant  stii)ulations  as  above 
enumerated. 

The  horrors  of  the  African  slave  trade  had 
for  many  decades  been  stirring  the  conscience 
of  the  world,  and  all  had  bright  liopes  that  under 
the  philanthropic  government  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  this  dark  blot  on  the  life  of  Central 
Africa  would  soon  })e  vriped  out.  I  make  bold, 
however,  to  say  that  after  the  Congo  State  has 
been  in  existence  lor  eighteen  years  the  condi- 
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tion  of  the  natives  under  the  away  of  the  State 
IB  worse  than  it  was  before  King  Leopold  began 
his  p  1-0 f esse dly  philanthropic  enterprise, — the 
Blave-raiding  of  the  Arabs  was  betler  than  the 
butcheries  of  tlie  cannibal  army  of  Leopold  to- 
day. No  sooner  had  the  King  found  himself  in 
possession  of  this  vast  domain  than  he  began  to 
be  metamorphosed  from  a  philanthropist  into  a 
trader  and  taskmaster.  By  various  decrees  is- 
sued during  the  years  1885  —  90,  the  natives 
were  gradually  deprived  of  the  right  to  their 
lands,  and  these  were  turned  over  to  the  King 
himself  personally  or  to  the  State,  Not  only  so, 
but  the  King  was  iiot  long  in  discovering  the 
wealth  of  rubber  and  ivory  in  his  domain,  and 
in  various  chosen  districts  the  natives  were  com- 
pelled to  bring  in  these  commodities  as  tribute. 
The  story  of  this  forced  tribute  system  in  the 
Congo  State  marks  undoubtedly  one  of  the  dark- 
est and  bloodiest  pages  in  modern  history.  The 
King,  seeing  visions  of  gain,  called  the  Brussels 
Conference  in  1889,  and,  by  the  usual  proclama- 
tion of  philanthropy,  secured  the  right  to  raise 
a  native  army  for  the  professed  purpose  of  put- 
ting down  the  Arab  slave  trade. 


UTRAGES   8Y   ; 


C   SOLDIERY. 


The  government  was  now  firmly  established 
&t  Boma.  and  the  whole  territory  of  the  State 
was  divided  np  into  districts,  with  a  commissaire 


and  a  number  of  subordinate  white  officers  in 
each.  Men  from  the  wildest  native  tribes,  can- 
nibals preferred,  were  caught  and  forced  into 
this  native  army,  whicii  has  borne  tlie  euphemis- 
tic name  otforcf  pnbhque.  These  soldiers,  armed 
with  repeating  rifles,  and  hungering  for  pillage 
and  often  for  Imman  flesh,  were  scattered  at 
various  posts  throughout  the  State,  and  their 
number  has  now  grown  to  upwards  of  eighteen 
thousand.  These  soldiers  are  the  terror  of  tlie 
regions  in  which  they  are  posted.  I  have  seen 
villages  pillaged  and  devastated  and  desecrated, 
and  that  too  when  the  soldiers  were  accompanied 
by  white  State  officei-s  ;  1  have  seen  at  least  fifty 
thousand  native  people  living  for  weeks  in  the 
forests,  hiding  from  the  outrages  of  this  native 
soldiery ;  often  have  the  helpless  women  and 
children  of  the  villages  near  to  our  mission  sta- 
tion at  Luebo  fled  into  my  house  and  those  of 
our  oilier  missionaries  seeking  protection  ;  al- 
most daily  at  Luebo  slaves  are  exposed  for  sale, 
and  they  have  been  caught  either  by  the  State 
soldiers  in  their  ruids  or  by  certain  chiefs  with 
whom  tiie  State  has  made  friendship,  and  whom 
it  either  tacitly  permits  or  secretly  instructs  to 
make  raids  for  securing  slaves  and  booty.  I 
presume  that  three-fourths  of  the  five  or  six 
thousand  slaves  at  Luebo  have  been  cauglit  by 
one  of  these  friendly  chiefs  or  by  tlie  State  sol- 
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SLAVE-RAIDING    AND    CANNIBALISM. 

About  three  years  ago,  one  of  these  cliiefs, 
named  Mulumba  Nkiisa,  being  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  a  State  post  at  Luluaburg,  made  a 
raid  into  the  region  just  east  of  Ibanj,  one  of  our 
mission  stations  near  the  head  of  navigation  of 
the  Kasai  River.  (Jne  of  our  missionaries  was 
dispatched  to  investigate  the  affair.  He  found 
the  chief  an  amiable  fellow,  who  confessed 
that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  State  officer,  and 
that  he  had  been  given  guns  and  powder  ;  he 
said  that  he  had  already  sent  some  slaves  to  the 
State  post.  He  had  eighty -one  human  hands 
slowly  drying  over  a  fire,  and  these  he  was  to 
take  back  to  the  officer  to  show  that  his  work 
had  been  well  done.  I  may  say  here  that  this 
barbarous  custom  of  cutting  off  hands  when  the 
exorbitant  tribute  is  not  forthcoming  seems  to 
prevail  in  several  widely  distant  parts  of  the 
State,  proving  conclusively  that  the  State  alone  is 
responsible  for  such  barbarities.  Our  mission- 
ary also  saw  over  twoscore  of  bodies  lying  near 
the  stockade,  into  which  the  people  had  been 
treacherously  invited  and  then  killed.  Many 
of  these  bodies  had  the  flesh  carved  off,  and 
the  chief  said  that  his  people  had  eaten  the 
flesh. 

Only  ten  months  ago,  two  white  State  officers 
came  to  Luebo  and  caught  by  force  a  number 
of  men, — I  saw  about  eighteen  of  them  taken 
away  with  ropes  around  their  necks  in  true 
Arab  slave-raiding  style.  On  March  25  last,  I 
boarded  the  Congo  railway  train  at  Leopold- 
ville,  on  Stanley  Pool,  and  found  three  trucks 
loaded  with  slaves,  who  had  been  caught  only  a 
few  days'  march  east  of  Luebo  and  were  being 
taken  they  knew  not  where.  The  frightened 
fellows  begged  me  for  food,  and  asked  me  most 
piteously  if  I  knew  where  they  were  being 
taken.  At  Boma  I  met  soldiers  from  my  own 
district,  over  one  thousand  miles  distant,  who  said 
that  they  had  been  caught  and  forced  into  ser- 
vice, and  that  they  had  little  hope  of  ever  seeing 
their  homes  again.  It  is  the  universal  custom 
for  the  soldiers  to  be  transported  to  regions 
remote  from  their  own  homes, — this  is  to  pre- 
vent  mutiny. 

UNRESTRAINED    SLAUGHTER. 

Tn  the  spring  of  1899,  a  State  officer  made  a 
raid  at  a  village  about  five  days  from  Luebo.  I 
reached  the  place  some  days  after  the  occurrence, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  chief,  and  the  natives 
reported  fourteen  men  killed.  Only  a  year  later, 
another  more  devastating  raid  was  made  at  the 
same  place.  The  chief  was  killed,  with  many 
innocent  men  and  women,  and  the  village  was 


burned.  Tlie  officer  who  made  this  raid  was  in 
Luebo  some  days  after  the  affair,  and  he  jokingly 
remarked  that  he  had  killed  many  people,  and 
had  secured  a  fine  lot  of  curios.  He  also  said 
that  while  his  soldiers  were  firing  on  the  vil- 
lagers they  ran  wildly  about  crying  **  Shepite ! 
Shepite !"  They  were  calling  for  one  of  our 
well-known  missionaries.  Rev.  W.  H.  Shepard, 
F.R.G.S.,  to  come  to  their  assistance.  No  ex- 
planation was  ever  made  to  the  people  of  the 
reason  for  these  raids,  although  the  State  has 
pretended  that  they  were  intended  as  punitive 
expeditions. 

And  so  1  might  go  on,  reciting  incident  after 
incident  of  these  cruelties  which  have  come 
under  my  own  ol^servation  or  have  occurred  so 
near  to  my  station  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  their  having  been  committed.  If  such  things 
as  I  have  narrated  have  taken  place  in  the  very 
limited  region  with  which  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted, which  up  until  the  past  year  has  been 
reserved  as  a  free-trade  zone,  one  can  scarcely 
imagine  the  awful  barbarities  that  have  been  prac- 
tised up  the  great  Congo  River  and  in  those  large 
areas  of  the  State  which  have  been  exploited  by 
the  State  or  the  monopolist  companies  of  which 
I  shall  speak  later. 

THE  SYSTEM  OP  FORCED  LABOR. 

This  forced  labor  and  military  system  began 
as  a  result  of  a  special  decree  of  Leopold  issued 
soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Brussels  Con- 
ference, about  eleven  years  ago.  Finding  that 
by  this  system,  certainly  the  most  iniquitous 
since  the  days  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  his  coffers  were  being  enriched  and  his 
dreams  of  avarice  were  being  realized,  he,  on 
June  IG,  1897,  issued  to  his  agents  in  the  Congo 
State  his  famous  Gospel  of  Labor  Proclamation, 
in  which  he  says  to  them  :  "  You  have  to  place 
the  population  under  new  laws,  the  most  im- 
perious as  well  as  the  most  salutary  of  which  is 
assuredly  that  of  worky  A  fresh  impetus  has 
thus  within  the  past  few  years  been  given  to  the 
oppressions  which  had  already  grown  heavy  as  a 
result  of  the  decrees  issued  in  the  early  '90*8. 
As  a  result  of  this  forced  labor  system,  the  rubber 
and  the  ivory  have  been  pouring  into  the  port 
of  Antwerp,  and  the  blood  of  thousands  of  innc 
cent  men  and  women  in  Africa  has  been  freely 
shed  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  the  man  who  poses 
as  their  benefactor. 

HOW    COMPLAINTS   ARE   SMOTHERED. 

Every  possible  means   is   ^l^W}^^ .^^ 
worid  from  knowing  the  truth  about  the  lOtqj. 
tion.     The  King  is  known  to  be  jW)  ar 
his  power  that  State  officials,  tr-  ^ 
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it  missioDaries.  are  cowed  into  abject  silence, 

some  of  the  latter  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
openly  lend  their  voices  in  tlie  support  of 
iniquitoua  institution.  Only  last  year,  I  ap- 
led  to  the  director  of  one  of  the  large  monop- 
t  companies  in  my  district  to  join  with  me  in 
appeal  to  the  State  government  to  stop  the 
allies  then  going  on  in  our  region.    His  reply 

that  he  had  explicit  instructions  not  to  in- 
ere  in  the  least  way  with  anything  the  State 
ht  do. 

he  King  has  also  blinded  the  world  by  the  ap- 
itment,  some  years  ago,  of  a  commission  com- 
)d  of  missionaries,  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
>se  duty  it  was  to  protect  the  natives  and  report 
cases  of  injustice.  The  two  Protestant  mem- 
i  of  the  com  miss  ion, — I  do  not  know  about  the 
aolic  members, — were  decorated  by  the  King 
1  the  medal  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  before 
r  were  put  on  this  commission.     Whether 

Has  soothed  their  consciences  or  not,  I  do 
know,  but  I  do  know  that  they  have  lived 
the  past  seven  years  in  the  midst  of  these  in- 
ices  ;  they  have  had  these  stories  recounted 
Jiem  by  missionaries  and  others  ;  they  (at 
t  one  of  them)  speak  boldly  against  the  State 
private,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  have 
er  reported  a  single  case  of  outrage.     Sev- 

times  I  have  brought  instances  to  their  at- 
ion,  and  they  have  taken  refuge  behind  the 

that  the  State  lias  forced  labor  and  military 
J  just  aa  they  have  on  the  Continent,  and 
■efore  nothing  can  be  done  about  it,  and  that 
le  villages  do  not  furnish  the  tale  of  tribute 

men,   punitive  expeditions  are  necessary. 

of  these  men  saw  the  three  trucks  loaded 
I  slaves  to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago, 
I  know  tliat  he  has  never  said  anything  to 
government  about  it.  A  member  of  a  prom- 
it  English  missionary  society,  which  has 
a  the  beginning  pursued  the  policy  of  up- 
ling  Leopold  and  his  Congo  State,  came 
a  with  me  on  the  same  train,  but  I  fear  he 
not  had  the  courage  to  tell  publicly  in  Eng- 
,  what  he  saw  on  that  train. 
ow  and  then  the  King  appoints  some  special 
er,  who  goes  out  with  a  great  flourish  of 
npets  and  pretends  to  investigate  the  truth 
ne  reports  of  cruelty.  It  may  be  interesting 
itate  that  one  of  these  ofBcers  was  only  a 
miles  away  from  the  scene  of  the  Mulumba 
isa  raid,  which  I  have  described  above, 
le  weeks  afterward,  one  of  our  missionaries, 

had  also  visited  the  scenes  of  the  outrages, 
jht  out  this  officer  and  made  a  report  to  him 
erson  of  the  affair.  The  officer  only  s' 
shoulders,  and  said  that  he  w 
ag  aa  inspector. 


BOOUB    "INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  State  is  constantly  "investigating"  the 
charges  that  are  made  against  the  soldiers  and 
officers,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  evi- 
dence in  such  cases  is  taken  in  secret  by  a  State 
officer,  and  tliat  no  one  else  is  permitted  to  be 
present,  or  even  to  bring  out  from  witnesses  evi- 
dence not  asked  for  by  him,  and  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  evidence  thus  secretly  taken 
is  left  unsealed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  official, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  evidence  is 
then  sent  to  Boma,  to  be  there  passed  upon  by 
another  State  officer  in  sympathy  with  his  fel- 
lows, it  can  be  seen  that  there  is  little  chance  of 
justice  being  done.  The  King  is  always  ready, 
therefore,  to  put  this  "  investigation  "  machine 
into  operation,  for  he  knows  that  the  result  can 
only  be  favorable  to  himself.  So  far  as  I  know, 
not  a  single  pei-son  has  been  punished  for  the 
outrages  that  have  come  under  my  personal  ob- 
servation. Occasionally  some  subordinate  officer 
is  aetained  a  while  at  Boma,  but  even  this  is 
only  a  part  of  the  policy  to  keep  the  world 
blinded.  It  is  also  a  notorious  fact  that  when- 
ever charges  are  made  against  the  State  there 
is  always  in  every  prominent  country  an  emis- 
sary of  the  State,  one  who  is  now  or  has  been 
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in  the  employ  of  the  State,  who  at  once,  without 
knowing  any  of  tlie  facta  of  tliu  case,  proceeds 
to  publicly  deny  the  charges. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  I  have  Jittle  sym- 
pathy with  tlie  puDiahnient  of  the  eolcliers  and 
white  otBcerr,  3ven  if  the  govemmt-nt  were 
honest  in  administering  it  when  deserved, — it  is 
the  whole  si/.^Ioh  of  forced  labor  and  military 
service  which  must  ho  condemned,  and  not 
primarily  the  oflicors  aud  soldiers  who  are  in- 
trusted with  putting  the  system  into  execution. 
And  this  means  that  Leopold,  and  he  alone, 
should  be  brought  to  judgment  for  the  inaugu- 
ration and  the  carrying  on  of  such  a  system. 

HOW    THE    T.ASD    19    MOXOI'OLIZED. 

Having  taken  up  so  much  ppace  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  treatment  which  the  Cougo  State 
metes  out  to  the  native  population,  there  is  little 
room  left  for  the  questions  of  free  trade  and  the 
rights  of  missions  to  carry  on  their  work  un- 
molestiid.  These  two  questions  can,  howevei-, 
be  easily  grouped  together  and  summed  up  in 
the  one  sentence  :  The  whole  of  the  Congo  State, 
witlt  the  exception  of  a  small  section  on  the 
West  Coast,  has  now  been  divided  up  among  the 
King  and  a  number  of  great  land  monopolies,  of 
which  the  State  is.  in  nearly  every  instance,  the 
largest  shareholder,  with  the  result  that  all  free 
trade    is    now  at  an  end   iu    the    interior  and 


neither  traders  nor  missionaries  can  any  h 
purchase  land  either  for  commercial  or  reli 
purposes.  Prior  to  1898,  land  could  be  bo 
although  under  many  restrictions  ;  since 
the  State  has  refused  to  sell  land.  Leases, 
siiort  term  of  yeare,  have  in  some  cases 
given.  l)ut  when  I  stAte  that  the  mission  of  v 
I  am  a  member  has  made  application  for 
land  grants  in  the  past  four  years,  with  the  i 
that  all  of  them  have  been  refused,  and  wl 
state  that  tlie  law  of  the  State  forbids  our 
ing  for  more  than  fifteen  days  in  the  same 
without  having  a  land  grant  there,  and  wl 
state  that  both  free  commerce  and  mission 
necessarily  at  a  standstill,  it  can  be  seen  thi 
Congo  Free  .'^tate  has  at  last  reached  the  hi. 
stage  of  boldness  and  effronteiy  in  its  systei 
violation  of  the  treaties. 

The  King  sends  forth  periodically  his  dt 
of  the  charges  and  his  protestations  of  pi 
thropy.  Such  men  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
others  who  have  made  this  matter  the  subjf 
careful  investigation  pronounce  the  Congo 
an  "opeu  sore,"'  which  the  [towers  who  fou 
it  are  responsible  for  curing,  and  not  the 
responsible  among  these  is  the  United  S 
which,  though  not  one  of  the  signatory  p( 
to  the  General  Act  of  Berlin,  yet  played  the 
prominent  part  in  bringing  the  Congo  Stati 


(The  majority  of  them  hail  been  caught  in  slave  raids  by  the  /.appcj  Zappa  or  others  (rlendly  to  the  !^t*t«.) 
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TWENTY-SEVEN  American  bridges  on  the 
Uganda  Hallway,  which  nins  from  Mom- 
bus  to  Victoria  Nyanza,  is  tlie  latest  record  of 
ABMrit^aa  ontc-iprise, — one  that  presents  many 
dfrvel  ami  inU-ri-sting  features.  Tlie  work  was 
done  in  record  tiuie,  and  for  a  price  considerably 
ieaa  than  Briiii^h  competitors  could  put  the  ma- 
iTial  on  shipboard  for.  After  all  the  explanations 
and  fxcuses  tliat  ran  be  offered  on  behalf  of  our 
British  cousins,  the  fact  remains  that  for  doing 
dif&call  work  in  out-of-the-way  places  of  the 
earth,  with  chciipneBS  and  dispatch,  the  Ameri- 
can takes  (he  lend. 

There  is  aomi'ibing  about  this  task  which  stirs 
Uie  imagination,  for  to  most  minds  Uganda,  con- 
A—  op  Livingstone's  journeys,  Stanley's  re- 
rplpKbec.  Dot  to  mention  elephants,  lions,  voodoO' 
^■n,  sod  cannibals.  In  truth,  it  was  a  remarkable 
Aoogfa  very  prosaic  piece  of  work,  if  one  can 
take  the  word  of  those  engaged  in  it.  1'he 
American  Bridge  Company  looks  on  a  seven- 
thousand-ton  job  aa  a  minor  perfon 


when  the  bridges  are  almost  entirely  on  steep 
grades  and  sharp  curves.  Mr.  A.  B,  Lueder, 
the  twenty -four -year- old  Pennsylvania  hoy,  and 
N,  P,  Jarrett,  also  of  Pennsylvania,  who  super- 
intended the  construction  of  these  bridges  in 
Darkest  Africa,  look  upon  their  task  as  in  the 
nature  of  an  outing.  Even  the  twenty  other 
Americans  wJio  spent  over  a  year  in  the  work 
cannot  be  made  to  speak  of  hardships  or  moving 
accidents.  The  truth  is,  that  American  men, 
American  methods,  and  American  machinery 
achieved  a.  notable  victory.  The  returning 
bridge-makers  are  laden  with  all  sorts  of  relics 
of  their  stay,  but  tlie  most  valuable  treasure 
hrought  home  was  a  letter  of  enthusiastic  praif 
for  the  men  and  their  work  from  the  genera 
manager  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Uganda  Hail 
way.  If  there  were  pardonable  distrust  at  firs 
on  the  part  ot  the  British  engineers,  it  soon  die 
appeared,  and  complete  cordiality  reigned  almosi 
from  start  to  finish 

The    bridge    contract    however,    is  only  on' 
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in  tlip  pmpliiv  of  llic  j^tti 

t<>,  wli..  at 

knowing  aiiv  nf  the  far 

S    r.f    thi-    t 

toiiulilidv  (Icnv  thi' cli; 

■p'8. 

I  must  sav.  Ikjwcvit 

Clmt   I  hn 

paCbv  witli  tlio  ]iitni!<)Ltti 

nt  <.i  \h'- 

whit!'    iifliwr,'.    _'vvii    if 

tln!    novo 

honest  in  addiinisIoriiiK 

t  -tt-li.-ii  lie 

the  wholly  s,,..-i.,„   nf   fui 

■(.'<!   liiljor 

servici'    whii'li    wn»t    In 

..■oria.-iiiii 

priiiinrilv  the  ciflici-rn  ai 

il  s.il.|i<-rs 

trustod  with   imttiiij;  tin 

SVStCIU    111 

And    tiiis    Jii.'iins   tliat 

1".1.1,    a 

Bh.mM  U-  hvnii\i\  U>  \n 

Kiiirnt  U>\ 

rati.m  ami  llie  fanyiiig 

•n  of  siicli 

now  THK  LAND 

S    M(..\<.l'Ol 

IlavinfT  tak-pti  ii[.  sn  iiiiii'li  siiacf  in  llic  ilisciis- 
sion  of  thi>  Iri-atnxTit  whiili  tin;  Cniiirn  .-^tate 
mcteg  out  to  thi;  native  jiiiinilati'in,  tlu-rr  iw  linlc 
room  left  fov  tliO  inu'stions  uf  free  traile  iiiiil  the 
rights  of  minsions  td  ctiny  "ii  lln'ir  work  un- 
molested. Tlic'se  two  (jucstions  (.■an.  Imwevfi-, 
bo  easily  gmupitd  tOffeihiT  and  Btmnneii  \\\t  in 
tlio  one  aontence  :  The?  whole  o(  the  ;,'oiigo  State, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  section  ou  the 
"West  Coast,  lias  now  been  divided  up  among  the 
King  and  a  numher  of  great  lanil  nionojiolics,  of 
which  the  State  is,  in  m-arly  every  instance,  the 
largest  shareholdfr,  with  the  result  that  all  inns 
trade    is    now  at  an    end   in    the    interior  and 


ncillier  traders  nur  missionaries  ean  anv  hmgrr 
]>uivlmse  land  either  for  conim.-rrial  or  religiciis 
piiqioscs.  I'rior  to  ls!is,  land  could  Tie  liouglii, 
altliouuli  under  many  restrictions  ;  since  IMli.S. 
the  Stale  has  refused  to  sell  lan'i.  Leases,  fora 
short  term  of  vars.  have  in  some  eases  heen 
given,  liutwiicn  1  state  that  the  missi<m  of  which 
1  am  a  ttii'inher  lias  made  a]>plieation  for  fi.iir 
land  grants  in  the  ]>ast  four  years,  with  the  resuU 
that  all  "i  tiii-iii  liav.'  lieen  "refused,  and  when  I 
state  thai  the  law  of  the  State  forbide  our  stay- 
ing f"r  more  ihiin  lifteen  days  in  the  same  place 
wiihout  having  a  land  grant  there,  and  when  I 
state  that  hotli  free  eotnmer<-e  and  missions  are 
neccssarilv  at  u  standstill,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
('Miigo  Free  State  has  at  last  reached  the  highest 
stage  of  boldness  and  ellroiitery  in  its  systemalie 

The  King  semis  forth  periodically  his  denials 
of  the  charges  and  his  protestations  of  philan- 
tIiro|iy.  Such  men  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
o'lhers  who  have  made  this  matter  the  subject  of 
careful  iuvestigatii>n  pronounce  the  Congo  St«te 
an  -open  son-,"  which  the  [wwers  who  founded 
it  ail-  responsible  for  curing,  and  not  the  least 
responsible  aincmg  these  is  the  United  States, 
which,  though  not  oni'  of  the  signatory  powers 
to  till'  (ieneral  Act  of  Berlin,  yet  played  tlie  most 
priimiiieut  part  in  bringing  the  Congo  State  into 


(The  major!  Cr ' 
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six  million  natives.  The  native  kings  of  Ugan- 
da claim  direct  descent  from  Ham,  and  there 
are  some  evidences  that  three  or  four  thousand 
years  ago  there  was  commerce  with  Egypt  by 
way  of  the  Nile.  Whatever  touch  there  was 
with  civilizatioii  made  little  lasting  impression, 
unless  the  iron-working  craft  came  about  in  this 
way.  In  nearly  every  tribe  in  Africa,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  smithB  have  a  rather  credit- 
able proficiency  in  their  art,  considering  under 
what  luuidicaps  they  work.  This,  and  Bome 
knowledge  of  pottery  and  weaving,  make  up  the 
sum  of  the  native  arte. 

It  was  in  1885-86  that  undigested  Africa  was 
carved  op  on  the  European  table.  Bismarck 
was  then  in  power,  and,  though  he  bad  little 
faith  in  Oerman  colonies,  he  believed  in  "  spheres 
of  ioflaencfl," — a  term  then  coined  whicli  has 
seen  much  hard  service  in  the  meantime. 

The  present  political  status  of  the  country  is 
dne  to  a  number  of  causes.  In  one  of  his  jour- 
neys, Stanley  met  Htesa,  the  feudal  king  of 
Uganda,  had  many  long  talks  with  him,  and 
nominally  accomplished  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. This  dnsky  warrior  had  more  than 
usual  intelligence,  claimed  to  be  a  lineal  descend- 


ant of  Ham,  and  was  nuich  interested  in  the 
Bible  because  the  deeds  of  bis  ancestors  were 
therein  narrated.  He  asked  that  missionaries  be 
sent  to  teacli  his  people.  This  was  done,  and  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Mtesa  Christianity  made  consider- 
able progress.  The  natives  ai-e  a  finely  built, 
warlike  race,  with  many  good  qualities.  Polyg- 
amy is  prevalent,  and  many  of  tlieir  vices  are 
loathsome,  but  the  Christian  seed  fell  on  good 
soil  and  flourished  until  the  death  of  the  king. 
His  son.  though  a  professed  Christian,  was  a  re- 
actionary and  a  brute.  He  soon  undid  the  work 
of  hie  father,  plunged  his  kingdom  into  war,  and 
murdered  most  of  his  missionaries. 

Now  It  la  an  t  istoric  fact  that  to  murder  an 
English  m  ssionary  is  to  court  trouble  for  the 
natues  and  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
In  the  en  1  the  King  of  Uganda  was  exiled  ;  the 
British  t  ok  over  the  country,  and  Christianity 
was  rest  red  Nominally,  a  large  portion  of  the 
natives  are  now  C  hristians. 

The  importance  of  Uganda  to  Great  Britain  is 
that  it  controls  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Every 
foot  of  its  many  windings  is  now  under  British 
administration  ;  no  thanks  to  the  French,  whoso 
Fashoda  expedition  arrived  just  too  late  to  ac- 
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complisH  its  purposes,  but  in  plenty  of  time  to 
create  a  diplomatic  iiicitlent  the  eclioes  of  whicli 
have  not  yet  died  away.  Creeping  up  from  tlio 
south.  Britisli  influence  has  stretched  almnet  to 
the  north  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  to  the  divid- 
ing line  lietween  (ierman  East  j\frica  and  the 
Congo  Free  State,  and  tlirough  one  of  tliese  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  Railway,  for  which  arrangciiiente 
have  already  been  made,  mii.'st  min. 

This  section  of  .\  frica,  lying  iilnn'st  under  the 
equator,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the 
continent.  One  hundred  and  twenly  years  ago. 
it  is  said,  a  white  )iian  could  walk  across  the 
entire  continent  unaniied.  The  natives  engaged 
in  tribal  wars,  but  their  animosity  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  foreigner,  uuless  to  the  slave-hunter. 
The  Arab  slave-ti-ader  wrought  the  great  mis- 
chief that  has  almost  despoiled  the  continent, 
and  here  the  real  original   American   invasion 

Negroes  had  long  been  taken  from  the  West 
Coast,  to  be  sold  all  over  the  earth,  but  it  was 
with  "Whitney's  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  that 
Central  Africa's  troubles  really  began.  The 
Southern  theory  that  cotton  could  only  be  raised 
profitably  by  slave  labor  made  a  demand  for 
slaves  which  pierced  Darkest  Africa.  Too  late 
the  Southerner  regretted  that  after  1808  no 
slaves  could  be  iniported  legally,  although,  as 
is  well  known,  many  thousands  were  smuggled 
in  thereafter.  When  the  coast  supply  of  negroes 
gave  out,  the  intrepid  Arabs  started  their  cara- 
vans to  the  interior,  set  tribe  against  tribe,  and 
bought  the  captives  of  each.  These  men  sailed 
up  rivers,  pierced  forests,  (ought   battle  and 
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brought  their  human  spoil  to  the  coasts  and  bar- 
tered it  for  Christian  gold.  It  is  estimated  that 
ten  negroes  were  killed  for  everv  one  who  was 
finally  sold  into  slavery.  Even'  when  slavery 
was  waning  in  civilised  lands,  the  traffic  was 
ke])!  up,  and  the  slaughter  was  terrilil-.  The 
Arabs  became  the  terrors  of  the  countrv,  and 
stirred  up  to  modem  warfare  the  tribes  which 
had  slei>t  in  more  or  less  peace  for  centuries. 
Tippoo  'I'lb,  the  faithless  friend  of  Stanlev,  was 
the  last  of  those  great  buccaneers  whose  careers 
of  barbaric  sjileiidor  marked  the  Dark  Continent 
with  streams  of  ruddy  gore. 

It  was  into  this  seething  caldron  that  the  in- 
trepid Livingstone  plunged  and  brought  the 
first  light  of  civilization.  Pi)eke  and  Grant  fol- 
lowed after,  but  it  was  Stanley  who  really  blazed 
the  path  which  was  the  forerunner  of  Euro)iean 
administration.  Meanwhile,  the  ambitious  Khe- 
dive was  pushing  his  control  up  the  great  river. 
Sudan  and  the  further  provinces  had  long  given 
an  adherence  to  the  government  at  Cairo  which 
was  purely  nominal.  After  Ismail's  meteoric 
career,  Tewfik  looked  to  a  reign  which  should 
restore  the  ancient  glories  of  Egypt.  Chinese 
Gortlon  ruled  at  Khartum,  and  his  officers  were 
in  nominal  jx>wer  south  to  Albert  Xyanza,  one 
of  the  Nile  sources.  Here  Emin  Pasha,  that 
curious  combination  of  erudition,  administrative 
ability,  and  vacillation,  had  established  the  gov- 
ernment. The  rescue  of  this  governor,  if  such 
it  may  be  called,  is  one  of  the  strangest  chapters 
in  modern  history.  The  heroics  of  that  expedi- 
tion, with  its  many  disasters,  form  a  chapter  in 
the  annals  of  exploration  never  to  be  forgotten, 
but  in  the  end  it  was  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum.  Emin 
wanted  no  relief,  left  un- 
willingly at  the  last,  later 
claimed  to  have  been  almost 
abducted,  and  at  the  coast 
met  the  accident  which  near- 
ly cost  him  his  life,  after 
which  he  went  into  the  Ger- 
man service.  Once  more  had 
Stanley  crossed  LTganda,  but 
this  time  in  the  service  of 
Tewfik, 

"When  Stanley  left  Ugan- 
da, the  light  of  civilization 
disappeared  before  the 
hordes  of  the  hostile  Kha- 
lifa, who,  under  El  Mahdi, 
had  joined  in  the  capture 
of  Khartum  and  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Gordon.  Not  until 
Kitchener  captured  Omdur- 
man  and  killed  the  KhaUfa 
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illah.  farther  up  the 
did  the  clouds  lift  once 

from  Uganda,  and  by 
ime  warring  tribes  had 
lated  one  another  and 
laid  waste  a  large  sec- 
oi  the  fairest  portion 
le  country.  It  is  be- 
i  that  more  than  one- 
of  the  inhabitants  of 
Sudan  perished  within 

fifteen  years, 
.t  though  Kitchener 
ed  the  standards  of 
it  from  the  Atbara  to 
oda  and  Wadelai,  the 
A'as  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ind  is  BO  to  this  day. 
ah    steamers    ply    the 

oping  a'commerce  that 

iftly  expanding. 

is  commonly  observed 

the  British  make  many  mistakes  in  Pi'- 
itration,  but  that  in  the  end  they  lijran 
heir  errors.  At  a  time  when  the  foliow- 
>f  the  Mahdi  ruled  the  Nile  sources,  and 
,  travel  to  the  interior  was  difficult  and 
erous,  plans  were  laid  for  building  a  rail- 
:o  Victoria  Nyanza.  In  South  Africa,  there 
a  young  man  planning  to  make  the  map 
at  great  peninsula  "all  red."  His  views, 
.larly  enough,  were  not  always  sustained  by 
■emment  which  was  anxious  in  the  extreme 
■ntrol  the  Nile  sources.  It  was  a  curious 
ination  of  circumstances  that  led  all  Eu- 
to  desert  Great  Britain  in  1882  at  Alexan- 
when  she  alone  made  the  fight  against  the 
lious  Arabi  Pasha,  This  desertion  left 
-.  Britain  in  control  of  Egypt  ■'  temporarily," 
Iritish  premiers  are  no  longer  obliged  to  fix 
e  for  evacuation  to  suit  party  opponents  at 
,  France  may  gnash  her  teeth  and  the 
n  imagine  vain  things,  but  Great  Britain, 
he  good  of  Egypt  and  the  world,  has  re- 
ed the  Nile,  and  in  a  few  short  years  will 

bisected  the  continent  with  a  railway,  the 
ice  agent  of  civilization.  A  great  feeder 
is  Cape  to  Cairo  system,  and  perhaps  af- 
Qg  a  link  in  it,  is  the  Uganda  Railway,  an 
prise  daring  in  its   inception,  but  now  a 

factor, — soon  to  he  more  so, — in  the  re- 
.tation  of  Africa. 


for  the  future  are  such  that  in  the  present  gen- 
eration the  line  may  become  self-sustaining. 

It  is  about  600  miles  by  rail  from  Mombasa, 
on  the  coast,  to  Port  Florence,  on  Victoria 
Nyanza.  The  firet  half  is  over  a  very  rugged 
country.  The  land  rises  in  3(10  miles  to  7,400 
feet  above  tide  water,  then  falls  sharply  and 
rises  again  to  8,300  feet,  and  after  another  sharp 
descent,  falls  gradually  to  the  lake,  the  last  sec- 
tion of  the  line  being  very  straight.  In  the 
rough  country,  the  grade  of  one  is  50  or  104 
feet  to  the  mile,  which  is  pretty  constant,  with 
curves  as  sharp  as  573  feet  radius.  The  gauge 
is  one  meter,  and  there  is  only  one  very  short 
tunnel  on  the  line  The  ties  are  of  steel  or 
creoBoted  wood,  and  the  fight  against  rust  and 
insects  is  constant 

Construction  began  in  18<i6,  and  was  com- 
pleted, after  a  fashion,  in  1901.  This  was  by 
laying  temporaiy  tracks  up  and  down  steep  hills, 
the  vales  between  which  were  to  be  bridged. 
The  grading  was  done  almost  entirely  by  Indian 
coolies,  who  were  imported  for  the  purpose. 
They  stuck  to  ancient  methods  in  their  work. 
Nothing  would  induce  them  to  make  use  of  the 
simplest  devices.  They  carried  the  earth  and 
rock  in  baskets  on  their  heads,  and  were  " 
cient  if  slow.  A  lot  of  wheelbarrows  were  im- 
ported and  turned  over  to  them,  with  explana- 


tions as  to  their  use.     The  coolies  were  pleased, 
ended  originally  for  strategic  purposes,  the      though  they  considered  the  wheel  superfli 
inly  now  completed,  has  earned  yearly  more      They  loaded   up  the  baiTows.  placed  them  on 
a  thousand  dollars  a  mile  gross.     This  is,      their  heads,  and  marched  for  the  dump.     This 
irse,  small  compared  with  the  original  cost      was  the  last  attempt  to  Occidentalize  the  East. 
enty-Bve  million  dollars,  but  the  prospects  Foundations  for  the  bridges  were  made  of  cut 
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atone  and  roncm-te,  and  this  work  tlie  Indians 
did  adiniralily.  In  two  vfni-g.  tin:  liritisii  con- 
tractors liad  put  up  only  vight  hridRCB,  or  via- 
ducts, and  the  outlook  was  so  dismal  that  tho 
Americans  were  called  in.  The  colority  and 
eheapnees  of  the  construction  of  tlie  AtLara 
bridge  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  British 
Government  in  spite  of  the  bowls  that  arose  in 
Parliaiiieiit  and  elsewhere.  The  contract  for  iho 
remaining  twenty-seven  bridges  was  let  to  the 
American  ISridge  Company  at  £IS  (say  t'Jf) 
per  ton  in  place  in  I'panda.  This  was  much 
less  tlian  tho  lowest  price  offered  liy  any  British 
firm  for  placing  the  bridges  alwani  ship.  The 
contract  and  s: pec ifi cations  in  printed  form  made 
a  sizable  book.  Every  detail  was  decided  on  in 
advance.  "With  few  esci'plions,  the  bridges  w<Te 
on  both  grades  and  curves,  and  rn'juiri'd  very 
particular  work.  The  contract  provided  that  all 
the  bridges  be  in  place  seven  mimlhs  after  niiti- 
fication  that  the  foiindatinns  were  ready.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  foundations  were  not  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  expected,  the  work  took  fifty- 
three  weeks,  through  no  fault  of  the  American 
contractors.  The  Americans  arrived  in  Mom- 
basa ■December  IL*.  1001.  and  left  December  31, 
1902.  All  the  work  was  done  between  these  dates. 
Actually  the  work  in  the  field  occupied  much  less 


time.  The  man  chosen  to  undertake  the  work  of 
construction  was  A.  It.  Lueder,  a  yonng  engineer 
of  Wilkesliarre.  Pa.,  a  graduate  of  ComeU,  and 
only  twenty-four  years  old.  The  bridges  were 
built  at  the  IVncoyd  Iron  Works,  in  FhiUdd- 
phia.  and  were  in  as  nearly  complete  portions  at 
possible  when  shi]iped  in  three  tramp  ■fctamitir 
for  Mombasa  iu  the  winter  of  1901-02.  A«taal 
construction  began  in  December,  1901,  And  W«« 
completed  a  year  later.  At  no  time  was  thne 
any  important  difficulty  encountered.  Mr.  Lue- 
der took  an  nssistaut,  a  superintendent  ot  con- 
struction, a  cook,  and  seventeen  bridge  inea 
One  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  were  employed, 
and  as  many  negroes,  but  most  of  the  work  was 
doiK-  by  the  famous  American  invention,  the 
traveling  crane.  This  was  run  by  four  men, 
and  aicomplished  more  in  shorter  space  of  time 
than  the  Mritish  derrick  and  two  bnndred 
coolies.  N.  P.  Jarretl,  of  Selius  Grove,  Pa.,waa 
tho  superiutendcut  of  construction. 

The  itritiKh  plan  was  to  send  ont  the  bridges 
"knocked  down"  to  the  smallest  pieces,  wlueh 
were  to  be  riveted  together  in  Africa.  The 
American  id(^a  was  to  do  every  possible  pieos  of 
work  in  the  home  sliops.  As  a  result,  the  crane 
simply  lifted  the  groat  "  bents  "  and  girders  into 
place,  a  few  rivets  were  driven,  and  the  section 
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■was  completed.  One  bridge,  about  nine  hun- 
dred feet  long,  was  completed  in  sixty-nine  and 
a  half  working  hours,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
British  engineerB,  who,  be  it  said,  were  always 
courteous  and  cordial  toward  the  Americans. 

The  American  plan  of  work  was  simple.  As 
there  was  a  temporary  railway  around  each 
bridge,  the  delivery  of  material  was  easy.  One 
man  stayed  at  Mombasa  to  forward  the  goods. 
Mr.  Lueder  was  back  and  forth  over  the  line, 
while  the  white  men,  in  three  gangs,  with  native 
assistants,  put  up  the  bridges. 

The  country  being  very  elevated,  was  subject 
to  great  changes  of  temperature.  The  thermom- 
eter was  seldom  above  one  hundred  degrees  at 
noon,  though  the  raya  were  directly  from  over- 
head and  very  oppressive,  while  at  night  it  often 
fell  below  freezing.  Each  American  was  allowed 
ten  blankets  for  his  bed, — five  above  and  five 
beneath.  The  food,  aside  from  meat,  was  largely 
American.  Quantities  of  American  canned 
goods  of  all  sorts  were  imported,  and  American 
seeds  raised  familiar  American  vegetables,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  natives.  The  camps 
were  carefully  constructed,  and  this  occupied 
more  time  than  building  the  bridges, — a  precau- 
tion that  paid,  since  there  was  better  health,  as  a 
rule,  than  in  camps  in  America  on  similar  work. 

The  women  of  Uganda  are  well  versed  in  the 


virtues  of  American  cotton  cloth,  which  is  the 
staple  currency  of  the  country.  This  is  nothing 
new;  "Merricanny"  goods  were  known  M 
through  Central  Africa,  many  decades  ago, 
when  Arab  travelers  swapped  them  off  for 
slaves.  Stanley  took  no  other,  and  British  in- 
fluence has  not  beeneble  to  supersede  the  de- 
mand for  the  American  product. 

The  railway  is  operated  partially  by  American 
locomotives.  It  was  a  sight  to  stir  the  emotions 
of  the  Americans  to  see  Baldwin  engines  haul- 
ing Philadelphia  bridges,  while  the  native  train 
men  were  clad  in  Lowell  sheeting  and  smoked 
"Turkish"  cigarettes  from  Virginia. 

A  few  words  about  Uganda's  future.  Its 
population  is  estimated  at  about  six  millions, 
though  it  may  be  much  larger.  The  country  is 
probably  the  richest  in  all  Africa.  In  an  area 
about  the  size  of  Texas  there  is  perennial  grass, 
and  it  is  thought  by  some  that  it  will  become 
the  best  grazing  section  of  the  world. 

Indications  are  that  the  American  invasion 
has  just  begun.  The  returning  bridge  builders 
think  that  as  the  country  develops  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  for  a  very  large  American  trade 
in  exchange  for  the  native  products.  At  present 
the  Americans  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  part  they  have  taken  in  developing  the 
country. 
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THIS  ye:ar-s  high  tidk  of  immigration. 

HY  SAMUF.I.  K.    MOKl- KIT. 
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nmilstion  in  these  directions  is  a  new  one,  and  it 
ii  not  strange  that  it  should  excite  apprehension. 


The  American  continent  was  colonized  by  small 
bodies  of  adventurers,  whose 
numbers  were  not  percep- 
tibly missed  by  the  couDtries 
from  which  they  came.  The 
]ire3ent  migration  is  entirely 
(lifFerent.  It  is  the  most  tre- 
mendous Votkerwanderung  the 
world  has  known  since  the 
(Jotbs  and  the  Franks  pre- 
cipitated themselves  on  the 
lands  of  Rome.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  the  uprooting  of  en- 
liri;  nations  and  their  trans- 
planting in  another  hemi- 
spiicre.    This  is  no  figure  of 

spefch,. — it  is  literally  true. 

The  work  has  already  been 

accomplished    in   one    case. 

There    are    more   people    of 

Irish    birth    and    parentage 

now    living    in    the  United 

Sutes  than  in  Ireland, — 

more,  indeed,  than  the  entire 

population    of    Ireland.     In 

other    words,  the  center  of 

the  Irish  race  has  been  trans- 
ferred   from    Ireland  to 

America.     Other   races  are 

now   undergoing  the   same 

process.    The  excess  of  births 

over  deaths  in  southern  Italy 

iaaboat  1 38,000  a  year.    The 

iminigtatioii   from  that  re- 
gion to  tbe  IJoited  States  in 

^  flwal    ytmx    1902    was 


152,883,  and  the  figures  for  the  present  year 
will  be  much  larger, — that  is  to  say,  we  are 
absorbing  the  entire  increase  of  the  population 
of  southern  Italy,  and  something  more.  The 
figures  are  subject  to  some  deduction  for  the 
Italians  who  go  back  to  their  old  homes  ;  but 
thia  movement  is  diminishing,  and,  in  any  case, 
it  is  composed  largely  of  people  who  are  going 
to  Italy  with  the  intention  of  returning  to 
this  country.  After  all  allowances,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  natural  growlli  of  the  people 
of  southern  Italy  has  been  transferred  from  its 
ancestral  seat  to  America.  This  fact  appears 
in  a  much  more  striking  light  when  we  remem- 
ber that  of  the  Italian  immigrants,  both  northern 
and  southern,  the  vast  majority  are  men  in  the 
prime  of  life.  The  women  left  behind  are  lost 
to  the  r^roductive  force  of  the  country ;  the 
men  can  form  alliances  here,  and  so  perpetuate 
the  Italian  stock  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 

For  every  boy  born  in  southern  Ital^,  two 
men  migrate  to  the  United  States.  This  excess 
of  male  immigrants  is  characteristic  of  all  the 
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countries  that  contrilmto  I"  our  poimlation  ex- 
cept Ireland,  and  Ik>w  iiii[N)rtnnt  a  factor  in  our 
national  development  it  is  may  l)o  judKe<l  from 
the  fact  that  in  V.m)  wc  li8d':t.:ir,ii.(i:i((  native 
white  Americans  with  furrign  fiithcrs  and  nativo 
mothers,  against  l.H7l),7»(l  with  fomign  mothers 
and  nativo  fatliers. 

From  the  Italian  noini  nf  view,  the  situation 


(Tlie  pictures  of  Irplonl 
article  nre  from  jihotii 
Jnne,  eapeclftllf  for  lli« 


is  still  more  wrtiius  ttian  from  the  American,  for 
beside  the  cnormouB  stream  of  emigration  to  the 
I'nited  Stati'B  there  is  another  almost  as  great 
to  Argentina  and  Urazil,  However,  that  does 
not  coneern  iis  here,  except  as  it  inciicates  that 
tlie  source  of  Italian  immigration  must  soon 
be  reduced,  like  a  lake  drained  by  a  bursting 

The  Slovaks  of  Hungary  are  another  nation- 
ality that  is  being  transplanted  bodily  to  the 
United  States.  Their  natural  increase  at  home 
is  alK)ut2».000ayear.  In  1902,  36,931  of  them 
entered  this  country.  The  annua!  surplus  of 
births  over  deaths  among  the  Russian  Jews  may 
amount  to  (iO. 00(1.  In  1  ^02,  the  immigration  of 
that  eleuunt  reached  ;i7,H4(i,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  doubt  that  tht;  present  persecutions  will  send 
it  to  a  figure  above  the  natural  increase. 

We  take  the  n^enter  part,  but  not  yet  alt,  of 
the  growth  of  Austrian  Poland.  The  people  ol 
that  region  would  naturally  increase  at  the  rate 
of  about  :>l.0()0  a  year.  They  gave  us  32,429 
immigrants  in  1<J02.  This  is  a  stream  that  is 
rapidly  swelling.  The  Croatians  and  Slovenians 
of  Austria-Hungary  are  in  similar  case.  Out  of 
an  annual  increase  of  about  42,000  they  gent  us 
'Hi,'lT.i  last  year. 

RACIAL    ELKUENTS    OF    THE   NEW   lUMIGBATION. 

Attention  lias  often  been  directed  to  the  revo- 
lutionary change  in  the  character  of  our  immi- 
gration within  the  giast  few  years.  The  nature 
of  this  change  is  somewhat  disguised,  however. 
by  the  form  in  which  the  statistics  are  usually 
presented.  When  we  are  told  that  Italy,  Aus- 
tria Hungary,  and  Hussia  sent  us  over  TO  per 
eent.  of  all  tlie  iitiniigrants  we  received  last  year, 
we  have  ilhI  adviLiiced  very  far  toward  an  un- 
derstanding ot  the  real  nature  of  the  phenomenon. 
It  is  true  ihiit  we  Hhnuld  naturally  assume,  cor- 
rectly, that  most  of  the  immigrants  from  Italy 
were  Italians,  but  it  is  also  important  to  know 
that  8i.\ -sevenths  ot  the  Italian  immigrants  came 
from  southern  italy  and  Sicily,  one-seventh  from 
ncirthorn  I  tidy,  and  practically  none  from  central 
Italy. 

The  influ.T  from  .Vnstria-Hungary  ia  almost 
as  great  an  that  from  I  taly,  but  it  is  so  aplit  up 
racially  that  the  aggregate  figures  mean  abso- 
lutely niitliing.  (lut  of  I71,!l«il  arrivals  from 
the  .Austrian  Umpire  in  liiO'.".  the  largest  aingle 
element  was  the  Slovak,  ;i(i.H:il  strong.  This 
uHtiimality,  as  1  have  said,  is  being  transplanted 
bodily  to  the  I-niti^d  States,  Next  in  order  came 
.f2,4'J!»  I'oh'S,  :i(l,22:!  <'roat8  and  Slovenes,  23,609 
Magyars.  Hi, 2111  llernians,  and  12,848  Jews. 
Austria  sc-nds  us  also  iM^reeptible  numbers  of 
Ruthenians,   Roumanians.   Lithuanians,  Dalm»- 
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(,  BoBnians.  Herzegoviniaus,  Boliemiana,  Mo- 
ms, and  Italians. 

le  case  of  Russia  is  still  more  deceptive, 
m  we  are  told  that  the  Russian  Empire 
la  third  among  our  sources  of  immigration, 
lug  us  109,721  recruits  last  year,  the  natural 
■ession  is  that  we  are  receiving  a  huge  influx 
ueaians.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  get* 
hardly  any  Russians  at  all.  Russia's  prin- 
contribution  to  our  population  is  Jewish, — 
«ntus  37,846  Jews  last  year,  mostly  from  the 
^  and  the  Roumanian  provinces.  She  also 
us  33,859  Poles.  13,854  Finns — a  very  de- 


sirable  element — 11,629  Lithuanians,  and  8,592 
Germans.  Only  1,526  Russians  cared  to  ex- 
change their  conditions  for  ours, 

ITALIANS   THE    ] 


It  is  only  when  the  immigrants  are  grouped 
by  races,  disregarding  political  lines,  that  the 
real  currents  can  be  distinguished.  By  far  the 
largest  single  element  at  present  is  the  Italian, 
numbering  180,535  in  1902, — 1,^2,915  South 
Italian  and  Sicilian,  and  27.62()  Xorth  Italian, — 
promising  to  reach  or  exceed  a  quarter  of  a 
million  in  191)3.  The  Poles  come  next,  with 
69,620,  and  the  Jews  third,  with  57,683.  The 
Scandinavians  rank  fourth,  with  5.'i,7HO  ;  and. 
contrary  to  tlie  general  impression;  the  Uermana 
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remain  well  advancci).  v 
gration   from  tin-  i 


Xii.  Tlifi  iinnii- 
mn  Kmpiro  has  doc-lii>o<l 
e-nimli  of  its  insxiTiium  of  IM.sj,  Imt  the 
German  Empire  is  iini  tlio  only  nursery  of  Ger- 
inanB.  Austria  trends  its  nlnioBt  two-tliirda  as 
many,  and  we  get  cimsiderable  numhera  from 
Russia  ami  SwitKerluiui,  There  are  :f(i,!)34  Slo- 
vaks. MlT.V.i  rrciits  amJ  Slovenians,  29.(111 1  Irish, 
23.610  Magyars.  14,1142  Knglisli,  HA'>5  Japa- 
nese, i;!.«Ks  Finns,  and  1I.H211  Lithuanians. 
These  are  the  only  elements  that  contributed 
over  ten  tlimisand  persona  each  to  our  popula- 
tion in  lii02.  The  Kngliah-Bpeaking  aeeession 
may  lie  roufihly  estimated  at  "."j.OikI,  of  whom 
4fj.(i;iC  came  from  the  United  Kiii^rdom  and 
most  of  the  remainder  from  Canada,— the  latter 
not  being  inehidi'd  in  the  immigration  statisties. 

QEKMAN'    AMI    Sl-.\Nti|NAVlA!J    IMMinRATIOS 


The  returns  for  tlie  t.-n  m.intha  ending  with 
April.  l'J(y.\.  seem  to  indicate  that  the  immigra- 
tion from  Austria- Hungary  has  ]iassed  its  climax. 
The  total  for  the  year  is  likely  to  run  up  almost 
to  20(1.000,  exceeding  last  year's  by  nearly  :)0,- 
000  ;  bwt  the  tide  liegan  to  slacken  in  March, 
and  its  volume  was  less  in  .April  of  the  present 
year  than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  l',)02. 
From  Italy  the  stream  is  still  in  full  (iood,  and 
swelling  at  a  rate   that  is  likely  to  bring  the 


tion  oflhe  JewHin 
the  north  iiiav  be 


Italian  immigration  for  the  year  up  to  something 
like  2."i:f.000.— the  highest  mark  ever  reached 
by  any  natiimality  in  our  history.  The  influx 
'  ig  too,  and  the  persecn- 
luth  and  of  the  Finns  in 
■ted  to  keep  it  growing 
[or  some  time.  There  is  a  marked  revival  of 
Scandinavian  and  (Jerman  immigratioD.  The 
arrivals  from  the  (Jerman  Empire  alone  will 
prolial>ly  reucb  4  2,000  for  the  year,  and  the  total 
number  of  German  nationality  will  hardly  be  lea 
than  70.000.  The  Scandinavians  promise  to  ex- 
ceed 7,'i,000, — a  figure  they  have  never  reached 
before  e.vcept  during  rme  three-year  period  in 
the  early  eighties.  The  United  Kingdom  it 
again  a  heavy  contributor  to  our  national  stock. 
It  is  sending  us  something  like  68.000  people  in 
iao:i, — the  largest  number  it  has  sent  in  ei^t 
years.  Finally,  (jreece  has  become  very  recently 
a  factor  to  ho  reckoned  with,  ^he  sent  ua  5,(J39 
immigrants  in  the  single  month  of  April  of  the 
present  year,  which  is  more  than  she  had  sent  in 
her  whole  history  down  to  1894,  and  more  than 
she  had  sent  in  any  full  year  down  to  1901.  We 
nhall  probably  receive  about  21,000  Greeks  in  all 
this  year. 


SOCT 
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are  more  illiterate  than  any  other  race  we 
;e, — they  are  the  only  race,  in  fact,  that 

us  a  body  of  immigranta  of  whom  the  ma- 
-  are  anable  to  read  or  write.  Out  of  135,- 
loathem  Italians,  over  fourteen  years  old, 
anded  in  this  country 
02,  76,529  lacked  this 
lie  accomplishment. 
Are  among  the  poorest 

oar  accession^ — they 
^t  with  them,  on  an 
ge,  about  ten  dollars 
J,  More  of  them  were 
ted  as  paupers,  and 
□8  likely  to  become 
:   charges,  than  of  all 

r  nationalities  c  o  m- 
.  They  are  gregarious, 
ng  to  their  city  col- 
in  spite  of  the  eiTorta 
sir  benevolent  compa- 

to  distribute  tbeni 
gh  the  country.  A 
majority  of  them  set- 
n  the  State  of  New 
mostly  in  the  me- 
.Ib,  and  of  the  remain- 
large  majority  settled 
ansylvania  and  Massa- 
tts.  They  are  clannish, 


not  only  by  race,  but  by  locality.  'They  trust 
the  man  from  their  own  town,  even  when  he 
swindles  and  abuses  them,  and  it  seems  more 
natural  to  them  to  pay  the  padrone  from  home 
ten  dollars  for  a  job  than  to  take  one  from  the 
employment  bureau  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Italian  Immigrants  for  nothing.  The 
southern  Italians  are  radically  different  from  the 
immigrants  from  northern  Italy.  Only  one  in 
eight  of  the  northern  Italian  immigrants  is  illit- 
erate. They  bring  over  twice  as  much  money 
per  head,  and  hardly  any  of  them  are  deported 
as  paupers  or  for  any  other  reason. 

The  southern  Italians  are  a  problem,  but  not 
a  hopeless  one.  The  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Italian  Immigrants  is  trying  to  scatter  them 
over  the  land,  and  succeeding  to  some  extent 
For  some  years  they  have  been  gradually  replac- 
ing negroes  on  the  plantations  of  Louisiana,  and 
they  have  finally  given  that  State  a  white  instead 
of  a  colored  majority.  They  do  much  of  the 
hard,  unskilled  labor  that  first  the  native  Ameri- 
cans and  then  the  Irish  outgrew,  and  they  are 
advancing  like  their  predecessors.  Their  chil- 
dren absorb  Americanism  in  school,  and  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  any  of  the  defects  we  notice 
in  the  new-comers  will  survive  the  second  gen- 
eration. 

THE  JEWS   FROM    RUSSIA. 

The  Jewish  immigration  is  a  problem  simply 
because  of  the  intractability  of  the  Jewish  stock 
to  racial  assimilation.     Otherwise  it  would  not 
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be  a  problem  at  all,  for  the  number  of  the  He- 
brew immigrants,  even  alter  the  persecutions  in 
1  Europe,  is  not  great  enough  to  rause  any 
■  the  t-ase  of  an  easily  aaaimilable  ele- 
ment. However,  the  Jews  have  one  advantage, 
from  the  American  point  of  view,  that  is  shared 
by  the  Irish.  Tliey  do  not  come  here  with  any 
sentimental  foreign  allegiance  that  slamis  in  the 
way  of  their  becoming  loyal  American  citizens. 
The  Irishman  found  no  difficulty  in  promiaing 
from  his  heart  to  abjure  the  Hritish  sovereign, 
and  the  Jew  who  is  escaping  from  spoliation 
and  massacre  does  not  look  back  with  affection- 
ate regard  to  the  King  of  Itouuiania  or  the  Czar 
of  Russia.  Like  the  Italian,  the  Jew  ia  gregari- 
ous. A  large  majority  of  all  the  Hebrew  arriv- 
als stay  in  the  j^tate  of  New  York, — principally 
in  that  vast  East  Side  Jerusalem,  which  is  already 
the  hugest  Ghetto  in  the  world,  ami  will  soon  be 
beyond  comparison  with  any  other. 

It  is  rather  notewnrtliy  that  practically  no 
QermaQ  Jews  are  coniing  to  this  country  now. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  Jewish  immigration  is 
Polish  and  Roumanian.  The  so-called  "  Ruaaian 
Jews,"  who  constitute  the  majority  of  the  present 
arrivals  of  that  race,  come  mostly  from  the  Rou- 
manian and  Polish  aectiona  ot  Russia. 

DESTINATION    OF    THE    VARIOUS    RACES. 

Pennsylvania,  thanks  to  the  mine  owners,  ab- 
sorbs a  clear  majority  of  all  the  ('roata,  Slove- 
nians, and  Slovaks  that  come  to  America,  more 
than  a  thii-d  of  the  Magyars,  and  nearly  a  third 
of  the  Polea.  More  Finns  go  to  Michigan  than 
to  any  other  State  ;  the  Scandinavians  continue, 
as  always,  to  drift  largely  to  the  Northwest,  al- 
though many  of  them  stay  in  New  York  ;  and 
the  Irish  and  the  English  go  everywhere.  But 
New  York  takes  heavy  loll  of  the  immigrants  of 
all  nationalities.  Nearly  a  third  of  all  wlio  come, 
— 'WA.^-H  out  of  G4,-<.74:i  in  I!tO-i,~stay  in  that 
State,  and  not  a  single  race  thiit  senda  any  set- 
tlers at  all  fails  to  Ifave  some  of  thrni  there.  It 
is  noteworthy  that,  iu  Ppite  of  thy  attractions  of 
the  South,  that  region  is  still  almost  untouched 
by  the  stream  of  immigratiun.  There  are  sev- 
eral populous  Soutiieru  counties  that  do  not  con- 
tain a  single  inhaliitaiit  of  foreign  birth  ;  and  in 
I90'J,  only  -ISlli^  iinmigranls  wmt  to  the  nine 
States  of  Alabama.  ArkiLiiwis.  (ienrgia.  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi.  Norih  Carolina,  Soluh  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Virginia  combiiu'd. — less 
than  the  number  that  has  \»^-n  brought  to  New 
York  on  several  occasions  on  u  single  ship. 


How  do  the  new  fl( 

our  national  safety  't 


first  place,  that  immigration  comes,  not  in  a 
steadily  swelling  stream,  but  in  flowing  and 
ebbing  tides.  These  tides  are  directly  related 
to  the  state  uf  pros[«>rity  on  l>oth  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Hani  times  in  America  check  immi- 
gration, |iros|M'nty  liiTe  attracts  it,  and  Ameri- 
can [■niBperity.  cini|)led  with  distress  in  Europe, 
brings  a  spring  flood  such  as  we  see  now.  But 
such  flcods  soiin  subside.  The  tide  of  immigra- 
tion liiis  ebbed  lift,  r  cvcM-y  American  panic  and 
remaiiii'd  low  during  ilu-  succeeding  ]>eriod  of 
dull  tiiii.-s.  If  it  b..  true,  as  many  think,  that 
our  presi'iit  era  uf  ]in>si>erity  has  passed  its  cli- 
max, tli.ui  tiiv  pre.-it'iit  fli...d'of  immigration  has 
rea<-hed  its  high  water  mark.  too. 

It  is  tn  be  observed,  further,  that  the  body 
into  which  the  imuiigrntiun  is  to  be  absorbed  is 
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vaster  now  than  ever  before,  and  its  asBimilattve 
power  correepondingly  greater.  When  the  early 
immigration  reached  high  tide  in  1854,  with 
427,833  arrivals,  the  year's  accessions  constituted 
over  1^  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try. When  788,992  immigrants  came  in  1882, 
the  proportion  was  about  the  same.  The  arri- 
vals of  1903  cannot  much  exceed  1  per  cent,  of 
oar  present  population. 

The  221,213  Irish  who  landed  in  1851  formed 
almost  1  per  cent,  of  our  population  at  that  time. 
The  250,630  immigrants  from  the  German  Em- 
pire in  1882  were  nearly  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 
of  the  population  into  which  they  flowed,  and 
the  German  arrivals  from  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Switzerland  made  that  race  element  still  greater. 
A  quarter  of  a  million  Italians  this  year  will 
constitute  leas  than  a  third  of  1  per  cent,  of  our 
present  population. 


THK   CSK   OF   FOBEION 


DEGL1NIK0. 


it  is,  we  had  2,669,164  inhaliitants  of  German 
birth  in  1900,  but  that  was  less  than  we  had  ten 
years  before.  The  German  element  in  our  popu- 
lation has  remained  of  manageable  size.  We  bad 
484,703  inhabitants  of  Italian  birth  in  1900. 
We  probably  have  a  million  now.  It  would 
take  six  or  seven  years  of  continuous  immigra- 
tion at  the  present  high-water  rate  to  bring  the 
Italian  population  up  to  the  German,  and  that  is 
not  to  be  expected. 

As  to  the  races  of  eastern  Europe,  no  one  of 
them  is  coming  in  sufficient  numbers  to  threaten 
the  establishment  of  a  foreign  state  within  the 


That  assimilation  is  keeping  ahead  of  immigra- 
tion is  made  evident  by  several  facts.  Some 
German  critics  call  us  a  heterogeneous  collection 
of  nationalities ;  yet  the  last  census  showed  that 
there  were  fewer  people  in  tlie  United  States 
who  could  not  speak  English  than  there  were  in 
Germany  who  could  not  speak  German.  There 
were  fewer  people  in  the  United  States  of  for- 
eign birth  in  1900  than  ten  years  before.  The 
number  of  newspapers  printed  in  foreign  lan- 
guages bod  declined,  both  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively, and  the  number  printed  in  English  had 
greatly  increased.  The  English  papers  were 
more  than  sixteen  times  as  numerous  in  1900  as 
all  the  rest  combined,  and  about  twenty -eight 
times  as  numerous  as  those  in  any  single  foreign 
language.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  exactly 
as  many  papers  in  German  alone,  in  proportion 
to  the  English,  as  there  are  now  in  all  foreign 
languages  put  together. 

WHAT   BACE3   ARE  "  DBBIBABLE  ?  " 

We  hear  much  of  "  desirable  "  and  "  undesir- 
able "  immigration.  Immigration  from  north- 
ern Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom,  we  are 
lold.  is  desirable,  and  that  from  southern  and 
(-astt-rn  Europe  is  undesirable.  There  is  some- 
thin>r  in  that,  but  at  the  same  time  desirability 
is  not  entirely  an  intrinsic  quality.  It  varies 
with  circumstances.  The  German  is  intrinsically 
a  desirable  accession  ;  but  if  Germany  had  con- 
tinued to  send  ua  a  quarter  of  a  million  immi- 
grants a  year  from  1882  to  the  present  time,  we 
might  have  found  ourselves  confronted  with  a 
political  problem  that  would  have  made  the 
Emperor  William's  ambitions  a  considerably 
more  serious  matter  for  us  than  they  arc.     As 


state.  The  only  question  with  them,  as  with 
the  Italians,  is  whether  mixture  with  their  blood 
will  produce  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  Amer- 
ican stock. 

THE   LEAVEN    OF    EDUCATION. 

As  to  that,  a  sweeping  condemnation  might 
be  hasty.  The  southern  Italians,  poor  and  ig. 
norant  as  the  majority  of  them  are,  sent  us  last 
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jre&r  1  Tl  sculptors  and  artista,  and  1  'j9  i 
A  Umch  of  that  artistic  t(>in|«ram«iit  niif;)it  not 
injure  the  practical  Viink»;<!  blood.  Tin;  KusHian 
JewB  ar«  the  Iirigliteet  pupils  in  the  puhlic 
schools  ol  Ni'w  York  City,  and  are  carrying  off 
the  honors  in  the  free  coIIcki-s.  The  Polos  were 
not  considered  an  altogi'ther  undosirahle  element 
when  Kog<'iuHko  and  I'ulaski  were  lighting  fur 
American  indep'ndence,  nor  are  the  ({ualities  of 
Chopin,  I'adeniwski.  Motljeska,  and  Mme.  Curie, 
the  joint  discoverer  of  radium  and  polonium,  in- 
dicative of  mental  (jualitit's  that  would  degrade 
our  national  stock.  The  (,'roats  and  Slovenians 
are  of  the  rac<!  to  which  wc  owe  Nikola  Tesla, 
and  the  Slovaks  are  essimtially  Bohemians, — the 
people  who.  under  Huss.  defied  tlie  tem|>oral  and 
the  spiritual  rulers  of  the  world  and  blazed  the 
way  for  Luther.  These  races  cannot  be  cavalier- 
ly dismissed  as  the  "  offscourings  of  Europe." 
Many  of  their  people  are  ignorant  when  they 
land,  but  their  children  absorb  education  like 
sponges. 

European  critics  often  fall  into  the  error  of 
counting  the  native  children  of  foreign  parents 
among  our  foreign  population.  The  truth  is  that 
tbe  second  generation  of  immigrant  stock  is  just 
as  thoroughly  American  as  the  tenth  generation. 
If  tbe  public  schools  had  nothing  else  to  their 
credit  than  this  splendid  work  of  assimilation, 


they  would  have  infinitely  overf»id  their  rod 
Hut  BBsiniilation  makes  pretty  rapid  pro^rra 
even  in  the  lirst  generation,  as  the  reeidenu  ol 
the  Twenty -third  .Assembly  District  of  New  Yort 
realized  when  they  heard  two  hundnxl  strwt 
piano-organs,  belonging  to  members  of  the  lul- 
ian  Dooley  Progresso  (.'lub,  all  serenailing  id' 
Irish-Aiuericau  political  leader  with  ■■Mr.  ~ 
l,.y." 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  every  preal  cilj 
in  the  North  has  an  intense  concentration  of  for- 
eign inhabitants, — indeed,  if  persons  of  foreign 
parentagf!  were  count<'d  as  foreign,  the  natiw 
element  would  be  in  a  small  iliinority  in  almoit 
all  the  important  urban  centers.  But  there  u 
some  compensations  even  there.  These  cities  >i 
mostly  orderly,  enlightened,  and  progressive.- 
they  do  not  suffer  by  cotnparison  with  Breathitt 
County,  Ky..  in  which  there  are  7  persons  of  for- 
eign birth,  ;!1  more  of  foreign  parentage,  i 
i;i, !>«,")  white  Americans  of  native  descent,  en- 
gaged largely  in  shooting  each  other  in  tbe  I 
back.  I 

Our  jiolicy  of  excluding  the  diseased,  the  de-  j 
generate,  and  the  incom])(^tent  has  had  excellent 
results,  and  may  profitably  be  still  further  ex- 
tended. But  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  panic 
fear  that  the  .^^merican  republic  will  be  washed 
away  by  the  "scum  of  Europe." 


[E   ERIE   CANAL-ITS   PAST  AND   FUTURE. 


BY  M.   M.  WILNER. 


lanal  system  of  the  State  of  New  York 
V  consists  of  one  trunk  and  two  branch 
The  main  trunk  canal  is  the  world- 
rie,  extending  from  Buffalo  to  Troy, 
)oats  go  by  the  Hudson  River  to  New 
[Tie  Oswego  Canal  extends  from  Onon- 
ie,  near  Syracuse,  to  Oswego,  on  Lake 

the  Champlain,  from  the  Hudson  Riv- 
Troy,  up  the  banks  of  the  river  to  Fort 

and  thence  to  Whitehall,  on  Lake 
n.  Formerly  there  were  three  other 
nals,  reaching  the  southern  sections  of 
I  at  Olean,  Elmira,  and  Bingham  ton; 
3  have  long  since  been  abandoned,  as 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal,  connecting 
3on  River  with  the  anthracite  coal  re- 
ach was  owned  by  a  private  company. 
J  existing  canals,  however,  are  the  only 
zh  have  been  considered  in  the  great 
I  improvement  for  which  the  New  York 
re  has  proposed  the  expenditure  of 
,000.    The  Erie  Canal  is  now  352  miles 

a  depth  of  from  7  to  9  feet,  and  a 
the  bottom  of  52^  feet.  The  capacity 
,t8  is  240  tons.  The  variations  in  depth 
0  the  fact  that* the  improvements  begun 
were  left  uncompleted.     The  Oswego 


the  present  channels.  Where  the  early  engi- 
neers preferred  to  dig  a  ditch  along  the  bank 
of  a  natural  water  course,  the  new  plans  call  for 
the  utilization  of  rivers  and  lakes  as  much  as 
practicable.  Boats  will  use  the  Niagara  River 
between  Buffalo  and  Tonawanda  ;  instead  of  an 
aqueduct  at  Rochester,  a  pool  will  be  formed  by 
a  dam  in  the  Genesee  River  south  of  that  city, 
raising  the  river  to  the  canal  level ;  the  Seneca 
and  Oneida  rivers  will  be  utilized  and  the  canal 
carried  through  Oneida  Lake,  and  the  Mohawk 
River  will  be  canalized  from  Little  Falls  nearly 
to  Cohoes.  In  like  manner  the  Hudson  River 
will  be  utilized  as  far  north  as  Fort  Edward. 
This  will  shorten  the  Erie  Canal  to  342  miles, 
the  Oswego  to  23  miles,  and  the  Champlain  will 
remain  of  about  the  same  length  as  at  present. 

The  undertaking  thus  planned  is  almost  as 
great  an  enterprise  for  to-day  as  was  the  build- 
ing of  the  original  Erie  Canal  for  its  day.  It  is 
a  greater  public  improvement  for  the  State  of 
New  York  to  carry  out  than  is  the  building  of 
the  Panama  Canal  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  enthusiasts  believe  it  is  of  hardly 
less  commercial  value.  Its  cost  will  be  more 
than  half  the  estimates  for  the  Panama.     The 


rvp/CAL  cffoes  s£Ct/on^  or  £R/e  camai  pmsm 


dM/OMAL    CANAL 


eMlAH9iMtM7     0r  /B6Z. 


ffUOMMiN/iiD      iNLARQi  MtHT 


decision  of  the  Legislature  is  the  culmination  of 
38  miles  long,  with  the  same  varying  ^  an  agitation  that  has  been  carried  on  persistent- 
the  Erie ;  and  the  Champlain  Canal  is     ly  by  the  commercial  interests  of  New  York, 
long,  with  7  feet  as 
et  and  5  as  its  gov- 
)pth. 

18  now  proposed  is 
e  all  three  of  these 
a  uniform  depth  of 
ith  a  minimum  bot- 
ih  of  75  feet,  mak- 
capable  of  carrying 
•  feet  long,  25  feet 
i  with  a  draught  of 
The  cargo  capacity 
boats  will  be  1,000 
lore  than  four  times 
the  present  boats. 
)unts  practically  to 
%  new  canal  system, 
considerable  por- 
lie  routes  followed 
9  a  new  canal,  in- 
;he  total  departure 
I    abandonment   of 
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MAP  OF  THE  ERIE  CANAL  SHOWING  PROPOSED  ENLARGE- 


especially  in  New  York  City  and  Buffalo,  since 
a  commission  appointed  by  Governor  Roosevelt 
reported,  in  1899,  that  a  1,000-ton  canal  was  the 
best  solution  of  the  State's  transportation  prob- 
lem. Gen.  Francis  V,  Greene,  now  police  com- 
missioner of  New  York,  was  the  head  of  that 
commission.  Numerous  alternative  plans  have 
been  considered  at  various  times,  but  these 
were  reduced  by  the  Legislature  of  this  year  to 
the  simple  choice  of  appointing  a  commission 
to  confer  with  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  see  if  it  would  consent 
to  assume  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  expense  of 
building  a  ship  canal  across  the  State.  That 
proposition  was  rejected,  and  the  $101,000,000 
appropriation  will  now  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  to  be  approved  or  rejected  final- 
ly, for  under  the  constitution  a  referendum  is 
required  on  all  appropriations  for  public  im- 
provement involving  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  *1,000,000. 


GOVERNOK    CLINTONS    "BIG    DITCH. 

The  triumph  of  the  canal  bill  before  the  Legis- 
lature invites  a  look  backward  into  the  history 
of  New  York's  famous  system  of  internal  water- 
ways. On  the  evening  of  October  25,  1825, 
Gov.  De  Witt  Clinton  and  a  distinguished  par- 
ty of  gentlemen  from  Albany  and  New  York 
arrived  in  Buffalo.  It  was  a  journey  which 
public  men  did  not  make  so  often  then  as  they 
9o  now,  for  horses  furnished  th(^  most  practi- 
cable means  of  locomotion.  The  following 
morning,  October  2(i  was  ushered  in  by  an  ar- 
tillery  salute.     At   9    o'clock   a  procession,   in 


which  marched  nearly  every  man  in  Buffalo  who 
had  legs  to  march  with,  moved  down  Main 
Street,  headed  by  a  band  of  music  and  a  com- 
pany of  riflemen,  and  followed  by  a  party  of 
workmen  with  spades.  Governor  Clinton,  in  a 
carriage,  brought  up  the  rear.  The  procession 
marched  to  the  Erie  Basin,  where  the  governor 
and  other  eminent  gentlemen  boarded  the  canal 
boat  Seneca  Chief,  Jesse  Hawley,  the  first  pub- 
lic advocate  and  probably  the  actual  originator 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  made  a  brief  speech  on  be- 
Jialf  of  a  committee  from  Rochester,  to  which 
Judge  Oliver  Forward  replied  on  behalf  of  a 
Buffalo  committee.  At  10  o'clock  the  attached 
horse  power  was  put  in  motion,  and  the 
Seneca  Chief  set  out  on  its  journey  to  the  Hud- 
son amid  the  wildest  cheering  of  the  assembled 
peoi)le.  Its  departure  was  announced  by  the 
firing  of  a  3 2 -pound  cannon.  Other  cannon, 
stationed  at  convenient  intervals  along  the  canal, 
repeated  the  shots,  one  after  another,  and  thus 
the  news  was  carried  to  Albany,  350  miles  dis- 
tant, in  one  hour  and  forty  minutes.  Up  to 
that  time  this  record  for  rapid  transmission  of 
news  ovt^r  so  long  a  distance  never  had  been 
equaled.  Governor  Clinton's  entire  journey  to 
New  York  was  a  triumphal  progress,  unique  in 
American  history.  On  arriving  in  New  York, 
he  sailed  out  into  the  bay  and  emptied  there  a 
keg  of  water  brought  from  Ijake  EHe.  His 
boat,  the  Seneca  Chief  was  followed  by  one  con- 
taining a  committee  of  the  most  eminent  citizens 
of  Buffalo,  who,  upon  their  return,  brought  with 
them  a  keg  of  water  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
which  was  taken  out  into  Lake  Erie  and  emptied. 
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the  waters  of  the  lake  and  ocean   were 
led. 
e  canal  opened  to  commerce  by  Gov.  De 

Clinton  was  and  is  the  longest  in  the  world, 
ie  of  China.  At  the  time  Governor  Clinton 
rsed  it,  it  was  70  feet  wide  on  the  surface 
!8  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  and  its  depth  was 
i.  The  boats  which  it  was  built  to  accommo- 
were  78.62  feet  long,  14.46  feet  wide,  and 

3^  feet  of  water.  Their  capacity  was  75 
A  man  could  have  waded  across  it  at 
>oint  without  having  to 
I  conversation  for  fear 
3tting  his  mouth  full 
ter.  Governor  Clinton 
a  man  of  imagination 
oresight,  but  it  may  be 
i;ed  if  in  his  wildest 
Qs  he  ever  looked  for- 

to  a  time  when  his  lit- 
itch  would  grow  to  a 
that  would  accommo- 
boats  150  feet  long  and 
et  wide,  with  a  draught 
I  feet  and  a  cargo  ca- 
joi  1,000  tons.  From 
jOn  boat  to  a  1,000-ton 
in  about  eighty  years 
}  marvelous,  when  con- 
3d  in  the  abstract ;  but 

considered  in  connec- 
with  the  general  com- 
ial  growth  of  this  con- 
t,  the  conclusion  must 
lat  eighty  years  have 


been  much  too  long  a  time  to  wait  for  this  en- 
largement. It  is  now  acknowledged  by  nearly 
all  who  admit  any  need  for  canals  that  the 
day  for  the  1,000-ton  boat  has  come.  Both  the 
Republican  and  the  Democratic  parties  in  New 
York,  at  their  State  conventions  last  September, 
pledged  themselves  substantially  to  enlarge  the 
canals  to  this  size.  The  fact  that  the  party  lead- 
ers would  not  permit  a  political  division  on  the 
subject  is  a  significant  recognition  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  enterprise. 
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One  explanation  of  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  fact 
that  until  the  last  few  years  the  canals  of  New 
-  York  always  have  paid.  Previous  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  original  4-foot  ditcli  it  cost 
JIOO  to  move  a  ton  of  freight  from  Huffalo  to 
Alliany.  After  the  opening  of  the  canal  the 
cost  immediately  full  to  $10  a  ton,  and  even  at 
that  the  profit  to  the  l)oatmen  was  very  large. 
The  trade  of  the  rapidly  growing  Weat,  which 
np  to  1825  had  gone  down  the  Uliio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  to  New  Orleans,  began  to  conio 
down  the  lakes  to  Duffaln.  and  on  through  the 
State  by  canal  to  New  York.  The  cities  alimg 
the  canal  route, — Huffalo,  Kocheatcr,  Utica,  8y- 
racnse,  Albany,  and  Troy, — reci'ived  an  impetus 
of  which  tlieir  present  size,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  row  along  the  Bowtbern  bor- 
der of  the  Statt',— Dunkirk,  Olcan,  ilornells- 
ville,  Elmira,  and  Jlinghanitou, — is  an  evidence. 
Most  important  of  all,  the  great  port  of  New 
York  was  given  its  proper  standing  as  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  country,  and  its  position  remained 
uncliallenged  and  unapproachable  until  the  de- 
cline of  the  canals  had  destroyed  to  a  great  extent 
their  control  over  commerce.  It  was  tlie  Erie 
Oanal  whi<-h  made  New  York  the  Empire  State. 
The  immense  proportions  of  the  commerce 
wbicli  passed  over  this  waterway  are  shown  by  the 
fact  that  up  to  1883,  when  tolls  were  abolished, 
it  bad  turned  into  the  State  treasury  $131, SOI, - 
797.91.  This  sum  exceeded  the  total  cost  of 
building,  improvements,  and  maintenance  by  so 
large  an  amount  that,  if  the  balance  bad  been 
turned  into  a  special  canal  fund  and  invested  at 
A  per  cent.,  it  would  now  Im  very  nearly  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  proposed  en- 
largement. In  IK.'i.i,  the  Legislitture  authoriaed 
an  enlargement  of  the  canals,  siiriihir  to  the  one 
now    planned-    .This    work    dragged  along  for 


many  years,  and  was  not  finally  completed  uaiil 
18G2.  It  nearly  doubled  the  size  of  the  4-fixit 
ditch  which  had  been  built  by  Governor  Clin- 
ton, making  its  general  dimensions  and  capacity 
of  boats  substantially  what  they  are  now. 


(The  father  of  the  Erie  Canat) 

Commerce  immediately  showed  the  effects  of 
this  improvement  The  first  year  after  the  en- 
larged canal  was  completed,  the  amount  of  pro- 
duce carried  increased  by  more  than  1,000,000 
tons.  I'uriug  the  ten  years  following,  the  canals 
curried  each  year  nearly  double  what  they  had 
averaged  in  the  later  years  of  the  75-ton  boat. 
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That  is  another  reason  for  the  confidence  of  those 
who  have  studied  the  subject  that  eimilar  or 
greater  results  will  follow  the  enlargement  which 
is  now  contemplated. 


,   VEBBUS   RAILROAD   AS   J 


FitElOHTER. 


The  most  attractive  arguments,  however,  are 
not  historical,  but  statistical.  The  estimates  of 
tngineiTs  put  the  cost  of  carrying  a  ton  of  freight 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York  in  barges  of  1,000- 
ton  capacity  at  20  cents.  Compare  that  with  the 
$100  a  tun  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  previous  to 
l,S2o,  and  with  the  $10  a  ton 
that  was  paid  originally  for 
canal  transportation.  This 
rate  of  26  cents  a  ton  is  equal 
to  .8  of  a  cent  for  a  bushel  . 
of  wheat,  or  .52  of  a  mill  per 
ton  per  mile.  On  the  present 
Erie  Oanal  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation averages  87  cents 
kton,  or  2.62  cents  for  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  or  1,9  mills 
per  ton  per  mile.  The  cost 
of  railroad  transportation 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York 
for  tlie  last  few  years  has 
Averaged  about  6  mills  per 
ton  per  mile.  The  cost  of 
carryiog  wheat,  which  is  the 
principal  article  in  competi- 
tion between  the  railroads 
and  tlie  canal,  has  been  con- 
siderably lower,  but  it  has 


still  kept  in  the  neighbor- 
hood oi  ;t^  cents  a  busnel, 
or  |1. 1 T  per  ton,  or  2^  mills 
per  ton  per  mile.  Arithme- 
tic isdry  reading,  but  no  one 
who  appreciates  the  impor- 
tance of  commerce  in  devel- 
oping the  prosperity  of  a 
commonwealth  can  fail  to  be 
interested  in  these  figures. 
Tlie  contention  is  incontro- 
vertible that,  with  such  a 
reduction  in  freight  rates  be- 
tween New  York  and  Buf- 
falo as  this  canal  would 
cause.  New  York  would 
agaiu  l.iecome  master  of  the 
trade  of  the  "West  as  abso- 
lutely as  when  the  cost  of 
carriage  from  Buffalo  to  Al- 
bany wiis  cut  from  $100  to 
$10  a  ton.  The  difference 
between  ..'i2  of  a  mill  and 
2^  mills  per  ton  per  mile  is 
as  great  for  this  age  as  was  the  difference  be- 
tween $100  ami  $10"per  ton  for  lS2'i. 

TKE  TRAFFIC  THAT  WAITS  ON  CANAL  ESLAKQEMENT. 

The  canal  which  has  been  planned  will  be  com- 
parable with  no  other  in  the  world.  There  are 
ship  canals  of  more  imposing  dimensions,  so  far 
as  depth  and  width  are  concerned,  but  even  the 
great  sliip  canals  are  dwarfed  when  the  length 
of  the  New  York  waterway  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  estimated  cost  of  this  new  Erie 
Canal,  with  its  branches,  is  al)out  the  same  as 
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tliat  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted that  the  tonnage  which  it  will  carry  an- 
nually will  much  exceed  that  of  the  Suez, 

The  trade  already  brought  to  the  borders  of 
New  York  and  clamoring  for  a  cheaper  outlet  to 
the  seaboard  is  so  enormous  that  figures  fail  to 
give  an  adequate  conception  of  it.  ITie  traffic 
which  passed  through  the  canals  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  in  1901  amounted  to  2»,403,0fi5  tons,  of 
which  23, 087, 742  tons  came  east.  The  Suez  Canal, 
in  1901,  passed  10,823,840  tons.  And  the  trade 
that  comes  down  from  Lake  Superior  is  only  a 
part  of  the  grand  total  which  concentrates  in  Jjake 
Erie.  Almost  as  great  a  quantity  originatos  in 
X^ake  Michigan  porta.  Of  gi-ain  alone,  flour  reck- 
oned as  wlieat,  the  port  of  IJiiffalo  n-ceived,  in 
1902.  110,.'")34.437  bushels,  and  the  figuri'S  have 
reached  as  high,  in  l«i)8,  as  2(>2,912,840  bushels. 
That  represents  only  a  little  of  the  great  prize  for 
which  the  people  of  New  York  are  reaching  in 
building  this  canal.  But,  some  one  asks,  does 
not  New  York  already  get  the  fn'am  of  this 
commerce  ?  It  did  at  one  time,  and  its  propor- 
tion is  still  very  large,  but  investigation  has 
shown  that  the  commerce  of  the  port  of  New 
York  has  Ijeen  increasing  more  slowly  in  the 
last  ten  years  than  that  of  rival  [lorts.  and  its 
supremacy  has  been  growing  nmre  and  more 
doubtful.  Its  grain  exports  fall  considerably 
below  the  annual  nicoipts  at  Huffalo,  Jn  1S9S, 
the  liegislature  of  New  York  directed  the  gov- 
ernor to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  decline  in  New  York's  commerce. 
The  fundamental  idea  in  the  report  of  this  com- 
mission was  that  the  remedy  for  the  decline  is 
to  enlarge  the  canals. 


;  DErENnEXT 


Nor  is  this  commercial  feature  the  only  one. 
New  York  has  not  Ijcen  getting  its  share  in  the 
manufacturing  development  that  has  marked  the 
last  decade  of  American  history, — or.  at  least 
New  I'ork  has  not  been  getting  the  share  that 
should  come  to  the  State  with  a  proi>er  devel- 
opment of  its  natural  advantages.  Especially 
is  this  tnie  of  the  towering  giant  among  man- 
ufacturing industries, — -iron  and  steel,  Tlia  en- 
tire capital  invested  in  iron  and  steel  plants  in 
the  State  of  New  York  was  shown  by  the  cenens 
of  1900  to  be  but  *i:i,292,346,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  product  was  but  $13,858,553.  This 
represented  a  decline  from  an  output  of  nearly 
tlli.000,000  in  IS'M),  and  more  than  (22,000,000 
in  18.S0,  I'eimsylvania's  output  of  iron  and 
steel  in  ISIHI  was  $434,445,200  ;  Ohio's,  $1 38,- 
93r>,'.'otl  ;  IllinoiH'.  $fiO,303,144,  Ea«h  of  Htwe 
States  made  enormous  gains  during  the  decade, 
— from  $2(1,5,000,1100  in  Fenneylvania ;  from 
$65,000,000  in  Ohio  ;  and  from  $39,000,000  io 
Illinois.  In  nearly  all  the  other  manufactnnDg 
States  the  gain  in  iron  and  steel  production  was 
very  great.  Indiana's  output  advanced  from 
$4,742,7«Oin  1800  to  $19,338,48nn  1900  ;  New 
Jersey's,  from  $11,000,000  to  $24,000,000;  Ala- 
bama's, from  $12,000,000  to  $17,000,000,  New 
York  alone  fell  behind.  It  is  manifest  that  New 
York's  only  great  natural  advantages  are  her 
commercial  nmtes.  harbors,  and  water  power. 
There  are  few  mines  of  importance  in  the  State; 
no  largo  forests  remain  ;  New  York  farms  are  too 
small  and  too  poor  to  produce  much  of  the  raw 
material  for  manufactures,  except  of  butter  and 
cheese.-  It  is  commercial  position  alone  which 
makes  Now  '^''ork  the  first  manufacturing  State 
in  the  Union.  If  shijijiing  facilities  have  devel- 
o[Mid  Now  York's  manufactures,  their  improve- 
ment is  essential  to  continued  progress,  for  in 
commerce  and  industry  a  commonwealth  must 
either  go  forward  or  Imckward  ;  there  is  no 
dead  center  for  it  to  r<'st  in. 

The  fact  tliat  the  Stat<!  has  lost  ground  in 
such  a  vital  industry  as  iron  and  steel  is,  there- 
fore, cause  for  alarm.  I'ennsylvania's  start  aa 
the  great  iron-producing  Slate  was  due  to  the 
jiossi'ssiiin  of  iron  and  coal  mines.  At  present, 
however,  tlie  great sourceof  ironsupplyis  north- 
ern Michigan,  "Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  The 
ore  either  giH's  to  ( 'hicago  or  comes  down  the  lakes 
to  northern  Ohio  i)orts.  This  trade  has  built 
up  iron  manufacturing  in  (ihio  and  Illinois.  A 
great  jjart  of  the  ore,  however,  is  transslupped 
by  rail  to  PittsViurg  and  neighboring  points. 
Then  the  manufactured  product  also  has  to  seek 
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utlet  by  rail.  In  1901,  the  rail  rates  were 
gh  that  Pittsburg  tried  successfully  the  ex- 
lent  of  shipping  its  ateel  to  Conneaut,  on 

Erie,  transshipping  it  by  lake  to  Buffalo, 
then  by  canal  to  New  York,  Cleveland 
has  tried  the  experiment  of  shipping  steel 
inal  boats  to  Buffalo,  and  thence  to  New 
;.     It  is  obvious  that,  if  a  water  route  is  of 

vast  importance  to  iron  manufacturers,  a 
jty  which  can  combine  the  advantages  of 
Iter  transportation  both  for  the  raw  material 
:he  finished  product  affords  exceptional  at- 
ions,  and  that  is  what  tlie  entire  Niagara 
ier  of  New  York  can  offer  when  the  canal 
iproved.  In  1894,  the  people  of  the  State 
I  t9,000,000  to  deepen  the  Erie  Canal  to  9 
The  appropriation  was  made  hurriedly, 
jut  any  adequate  surveys  or  estimates  to 

what  sum  would  actually  be  required  foi 
7ork.  The  result  was  that  it  failed  to  ac- 
ilish  more  than  about  a  third  of  the  improve- 

expected.  Yet  the  prospect  held  out  by 
.mprovement  had  much  to  do  with  starting 
le  shores  of  Lake  Eri»^  adjoining  Buffalo, 
on  and  steel  plant,  with  a  capitalization  of 
100,000,  which  promises  to  he  one  of  the 
«8t  in  the  world,  Hinci'  tlien  still  another, 
gh  less   extensive,    plant  has   been  begun. 


With  such  object  lessons,  the  conviction  is  on- 
avoidable  that  a  water  route  to  tide-water  capable 
of  making  a  rate  of  '2G  cents  a  ton  will  quickly 
put  Kew  York  in  its  proper  jilace  among  the 
great  iron-manufacturing  States. 

The  importance  of  this  manufacturing  de- 
velopment to  the  whole  State  must  impress  all 
who  consider  what  it  implies.  It  will  not  mere- 
ly add  millions  to  the  trade  of  the  metropolia 
and  to  Buffalo,  at  the  western  terminal,  but  it 
will  give  to  all  cities  and  towns  within  reach  of 
the  canal  system  an  advantage  that  must  have 
an  incalculable  effect  on  their  growth  and  pros- 
perity. The  manufacturers  of  machinery- 
through  central  New  York  can  secure  their 
raw  material  and  ship  their  finished  product  at 
the  same  rates  that  will  build  up  the  terminal 
industries.  Shipbuilding  plants  on  the  Hudson 
River  and  around  New  York  will  have  an  ad- 
vantage unequaled  by  any  other  poiuts  in  tho 
United  States,  Through  the  Oswego  and 
Champlain  canals,  the  cheap  transportation  will 
extend  to  the  northernmost  limits  of  the  State, 
developing  especially  the  Adirondack  iron  mines, 
and.  through  the  interior  lakes,  it  will  reach 
well  into  the  southern  portion.  There  is  hardly 
a  corner  of  the  State  bo  remote  as  uot  to  feel 
the  throb  of  this  new  businesB  life. 
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Hut  aside  from  Stuto  pri'stige,  the  advantage 
of  this  ntductioii  in  triinspurtatioii  charge  would 
be  suffifieut  to  make  it  well  worth  white.  Its 
effect  on  the  price  of  food  products  alono  is  a 
very  impoitaiit  consideration.  The  price  of 
wheat  is  now  made  in  l.,iviTpool.  Tlie  New 
York  price  is,  roughly  e|ipaki(ig,  tiie  Liverpiiul 
price,  loss  the  cost  of  tran8i>ort  across  the  ocean  ; 
and  the  (Jliicago  price,  which  controls  the  West, 
IB  the  New  York  price,  less  the  cost  of  trans- 
port from  (.'hicago  tu  New  York.  "Wheat  is 
now  brought  from  Chicago  to  Ituflalo  liy  lake 
often  for  as  low  a  rate  as  1.2  cents  a  bushel. 
The  average  for  1!I02  was  1..".  cents.  It  coats 
about  ;U  cents  a  bushel  to  send  the  grain  on 
from  Huffalo  lj>  New  York.  The  new  canal  is 
■  calculated  to  take  L'i  cents  off  this  charge. 
Whether  this  mc-ans  a"  higher  prici;  t^j  Western 
fanners  or  a  lower  price  to  >^istern  consumers 
is  a  uiatUir  for  argument.  ISut  if  it  causes  a 
higher  price,  New  Voik  farmers  will  beiu'fit  by 
it  too,  aud  if  the  consumers  get  the  waving,  New 
York  has  more  o(  them  than  iiny  otlu-r  State. 

This  Wtwtcrn  intej-est  has  h'd  many  jicrMons 
to  urge  that  New  York  fhrmki  turn  its  wlmle 
canal  system  ovi-r  t-o  the  federal  goveminent, 
which  should  build  for  it  a  canal  that  would  en- 
abln  lake  vessels  to  go  thrcmgh  to  the  seaboard 
without  breaking  bulk.  I'robably  no  idea  ever 
has  appealed  more  strongly  to  dre-amers  of  com- 
mercial greatness  or  been  more  often  rejected 


salng  under  ralHcd  bridge.) 

by  practical  men  after  careful  investigation. 
One  great  argument  against  it  is  suggested  by 
what  already  has  been  said  in  this  arlide  about 
the  effect  of  the  water  route  on  New  York's 
rivalry  with  other  Kcates.  "Whatever  the  gain 
to  Western  grain  shippers,  New  York  would 
be  (be  one  great  beneficiary  of  this  canal.  Its 
advantage  would  surjiass  that  of  all  other  i^tates 
combined.  Would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect 
the  representatives  in  Congress  of  other  .States 
to  vote  millions  to  luiild  an  internal  trade  route 
in  New  York  whicli  would  directly  promote 
New  York "s  rivalry  with  theirown  constituencies? 
New  York's  commercial  decline  means  the  rela- 
tive advantage  of  every  other  port  from  I'ortland 
to  (Inlvrston.  Every  one  of  them  has  been  gain- 
ing on  New  York  in  recent  years.  The  trade 
dnwn  the  (Hiio  and  Mississippi  rivers  fell  awaj 
after  the  opting  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  liw 
iM'en  i-eviving  since  the  canal's  decline.  The 
rivals  of  New  ^'ork  in  Congress  are  and  must 
always  be  more  numerous  than  its  friends. 
Couhl  New  York  trust  the  maintenance  of  its 
conimercia!  supremacy  in  such  hands  ? 

WHY    A   Sirif   IWSAI.    is    IMI'BACTICABLE. 

That  is  the  Incal  view.  Then.-  is  a  broader 
and  mure  r.invim-iiig  one.  Every  argument  that 
has  been  made  im  lielialf  of  a  ship  canal  has  this 
fatal  weakness. — that  it  fails  to  give  proper 
weight  to  the  great  length  of  the  waterway  and 
the  time  miuired  to  traverse  it.  From  BuSalo 
to  West  Troy  is  :!."".2  miles.      A  lake  vessel  go- 
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the  rate  of  four  inileB  an  hour,  which  is 
able  speed  in  a  canal,  would  require  three 
ad  Bizteen  hours  to  make  that  journey,  sup' 
■  it  traveled  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  which, 
ctise,  would  be  impossible.  Then  there 
be  the  trip  down  the  Hudaon  to  New  York, 
of  which  would  require  nearly  as  slow 
«a,  and  the  same  time  for  the  return 
i  to  Buffalo,  In  a  word,  the  lake  vessel 
make  at  least  two,  and  very  likely  three, 

trips  of  the  lakes  in  the  time  it  would 

0  go  to  New  York  and  return  to  Buffalo 
lal  and  river.  Not  only  is  the  time  of  the 
essel  valuable,  but  the  ship  also  represents 
vy  investment  of  capital,  on  which  it 
lay  dividends.  In  order  to  make  a  canal 
5  pay,  therefore,  the  lake  boat  would  have 
,rge  at  least  three  and  probably  four  or 
sntB  a  bushel  for  wheat,  and  a  proportion- 
te  for  other  commodities.  That  is  more 
t  costs  now  to  ship  by  rail.     As  an  illus- 

1  of  the  value  of  time  to  a  lake  vessel  this 
It  may  be  mentioned  :  during  a  strike  at 
)  in  ISIOO,  by  which  the  unloading  of  ves- 
s  delayed,  a  lake  captain,  who  had  reached 
ith  a  cargo  of  175,000  bushels  of  corn, 
lat  he  was  losing  $350  a  day  for  every 

was  held  at  Buffalo.  "Would  that  cap- 
ve  cared  to  take  his  vessel  on  to  New  York 
ck  under  such  circumstances  ? 
>ever  advocates  a  ship  canal  across  New 
neets  with  a  very  discouragiuf;  reeeptioD 
le  talks  with  a  practical  lake  seaman.     The 


men  who  Would  be  expected  to  use  such  a  canai 
know  that  it  would  not  pay  to  do  so.  If  built,  a 
special  barge  would  have  to  be  designed  ior  tlip 
shipcanal,  and  the  transshipmentof  cargoes  would 
continue  as  at  present.  Doubtless  the  immense 
barges  thata  ■22-foot  canal  could  carry  would  re- 
duce still  further  the  transportation  charge,  but 
the  reduction  would  not  be  enough  to  compensate 
for  the  difference  between  a  *101, 000,000  and  a 
$200,000,000  canal.  This  will  be  still  better  ap- 
preciated when  it  is  remembered  that  tbe  tabor 
and  power  cost  of  operating  the  larger  boat 
would  be  at  least  as  groat  as  for  the  smaller,  and 
the  investment  of  capital  considerably  greater. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  it  would  not  pay  to  enlarge  a  canal  so 
long  as  the  Erie.  That  limit  would  probably  be 
passed  if  anything  greater  than  the  1,000-ton 
canal  were  attempted.  At  least  the  1,000-lon 
canal  represents  the  greatest  economy  in  trans- 
portation that  the  best  engineers  who  have  stud- 
ied the  subject  can  compute.  That  is  why  it  has 
flnaliy  been  preferred  to  ail  other  plans.  Up  to 
this  year  a  considerable  element  in  New  York 
believed  the  completion  of  the  9-foot  waterway, 
upon  which  $9,000,000  already  has  been  spent, 
would  be  the  wiser  course,  but  discussion  and 
study  appear  finally  to  have  convinced  all  that 
the  truest  economy  is  to  enlarge  to  the  greatest 
practicable  limit  at  once,  and  let  the  lost  Jii>,000,- 
000  be  charged  to  unhappy  experience.  A  chan- 
nel 1 2  feet  deep  will  be  a  ship  canal  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes. 


(The  winter  haven  of  the  canal  boats.) 
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FOREST  FIRES   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES. 


BY   H.    M.   SUTER. 
(Editor of  Forciftry  and  Iriiri'itloii.) 


FOREST  fires  in  the  Vnited  States  destroy 
annually  at  least  fifty  million  dollars'  wnrtli 
of  timber,  buildings,  and  other  property.  This 
is  a  conservativf!  estimate,  based  <m  tlio  opinions 
of  persons  who  have  given  the  subject  long  and 
close  attention.  T]iis  estimate,  largo  as  tlw-  fig- 
ui-es  are,  takes  no  account  of  tlic  indirect,  and 
often  llie  more  sorioiis,  losses  resultinn  from 
forest  iires, — losses  which  are,    by   their    very 


nature,  not  easily  reduced  to  terms  of  dollars. 
-Anionp  these  results  may  be  counted  the  destruc- 
tion of  young  trees  which  must  furnish  the 
tinibor-supply  of  the  future,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  forest  floor,  which  has  been  centuries  in 
forming,  with  a  resulting  liability  to  periodic 
floods  anil  a  reduction  of  the  water-supply  either 
for  cities'  use,  for  power,  or  for  irrigation,  for  for- 
est soil,  with  its  spongy  composition,  holds  mois- 
ture in  sus[H>n8ion  and  gives  it  off  gradually. 
(Jther  losses,  intermediate  between  the  far-reach- 
ing and  the  immediate,  follow  from  the  fact  that- 
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even  where  forest  rpgeneration  takes  place  after 
a  fire,  the  new  growth  ie,  in  many  casus,  of  in- 
ferior scrub  species,  or  "  weed  "  trees  ;  and  there 
is  a  great  industrial  loss  in  future  pro<.lui.'ts, 
vagee,  or  to  the  tourist  and  hotel  business,  which 
in  Mune  and  the  Adirondacks  is  no  small  item. 

It  moBt  be  understood  that  fires  such  as  those 
which  h&ve  recently  burned  in  the  New  Eng- 
iand  and  middle  Atlantic  States  are  not  of  rare 
and  spaamodin  occnrrence.  They  are  visita- 
tions of  perennial  regularity,  two  annual  fire 
seasona  being  easily  recognizable.  These  occur 
in  the  spring  and  the  fall,  and  are  the  results  of 
dry  weather  such  as  that  which  has  lately  pre- 
T^ed  in  the  East,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  lires 
at  this  season  do  their  greatest  damage  in  the 
East  and  the  South.  The  great  fires  of  the  fall, 
more  severe  than  the  spring  burnings,  extend 
over  a  period  of  time  from  the  middle  of  August 
to  the  Ist  of  November,  and  have  their  geo- 
graphic range  in  the  middle  and  extreme  West, 
and  in  the  South. 

■ABLT    HETHOnS   OF   FOREST   CLEARING. 

Foreet  fires  began  with  the  advent  of  the  first 
Mttlen,  and  were  legitimate  when  a  home  and 
ito  nuTonnding  cultivable  fields  had  to  be 
■uMlod  from  the  wilderness  ;  but  there  is  a 
finlt  to  all  things.  Year  after  year,  this  burn- 
ikg  Tent  on,  with  no  thought  other  than  the 
O^pqnest  of  the  woods,  which  were  considered 
tf^^TClne  only  as  furnishing  fuel  and  building 
giiterial  to  the  individual  consumer.  Forested 
llVii  vae  cleared  at  any  cost,  and  the  result  is 
•MB  to-day  in  the  stony,  water-washed  hillsides 
ci  Hew  England's  abandoned  farms,  which,  had 
they  been  preserved  in  forest,  would  now  be 
yielding  good  in- 
comes froDQ  conserva- 
tive lumbering. 

This  form  of  forest 
clearing  is  still  prac- 
tised widely  in  the 
United  States,  and  in 
ihe  South  immense 
areas  are  each  year 
-girdled"  and  fired, 
the  land  planted  in 
com  and  later  in  cot- 
ton, with  the  black- 
ened poles  of  the  trees 
scattered  everywhere 
through  the  "new 
ground."  Hurry  to 
get  use  of  lands,  ig- 
norance of  the  value 
of  timber,  and  lack  of 
present  means  of 


transportation  are  all  factors  in  this  destruction, 
which  sooner  or  later  results  in  serious  loss  to 
any  community. 

HISTORIC    FOREST   FIRES. 

In  this  connection  may  be  noted  several  for- 
est fires  of  historic  importance  which  show  the 
magnitude  sometimes  attained.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest recorded  of  these  is  the  Miraniichi  fire  of 
1825,  which  occurred  in  New  Brunswick.  It 
started  early  in  the  afternoon  of  October  7,  about 
sixty  miles  above  the  town  of  New  Castle,  on  the 
Miramichi  River,  and  in  nine  hours  it  had 
reached  a  point  twenty  miles  below  the  town, 
devastating  a  strip  of  country  eighty  miles  long 
and  twenty-five  miles  wide.  Over  this  area  of 
fully  two  thousand  square  miles, — a  space  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Delaware, — practically  every 
living  thing  was  killed.  This  fire  caused  the 
loss  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  human  lives  and 
nearly  one  thousand  head  of  live  stock  ;  several 
small  towns  were  destroyed,  and  five  hundred 
and  ninety  buildings  bumi'd.  In  the  same  year, 
and  on  the  same  day,  a  fire  started  near  the 
Piscataquis  valley,  in  Maine,  and  burned  over  an 
area  of  thirteen  Imndred  sijuare  miles. 

In  point  of  loss  of  life,  the  Pcslitigo  fire  in 
Wisconsin,  in  October,  1871,  was  the  most 
severe  this  country  has  known.  This  firo 
burned  over  two  thousand  square  miles,  de- 
stroying millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  timber 
and  other  property.  The  number  of  lives  lost 
was  between  one  thousand  and  fifteen  hundred, 
including  nearly  half  of  the  population  of  the 
town  of  Peshtigo.  About  the  same  time,  a  series 
of  fires  occurred  in  Michigan  in  which  several 
hundred  persons  perished.  The  property  loss 
was  about  ten  million  dollars. 

During  the  early  part  of  September,  1881, 
great  forest  fires  again  swept  Michigan,  and  the 
aggregate  of  the  various  areas  burned  was  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  square  miles.  The  mis- 
cellaneous property  losses  in  addition  to  the  tim- 
ber destroyed  amounted  to  two  million  dollars. 
Fully  five  thousand  people  were  left  destitute, 
and  the  number  of  lives  lost  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  five 
hundred. 

Still  more  recent,  and  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive, was  the  Hinckley,  Minn.,  fire  of  September 
1,  1894.  The  burned  area  was  less  than  in  some 
of  the  others,  but  the  life  and  property  losses 
were  unusually  heavy.  Hinckley  and  six  other 
towns  were  destroyed,  nearly  five  hundred  lives 
were  lost,  and  more  than  two  thousand  persons 
rendered  destitute.  The  estimated  loss  of  prop- 
erty was  twenty-five  million  dollars. 

The  most  recent  great  disaster  from  forest 
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lires  was  tljat  of  Heptfiulier.  1  !J0 

WashingtoH.     It  ivmiltcd  in  a 

lives  anil  twdvn  niiilion  Oollars  iii  tiiiilHT  awl 

property  of  vanoue  kinds. 

TiiK  pruEH  OF  I!)0;J. 

The  attention  of  tlio  nation  has  been  drawn  to 
the  East  during  thu  paxt  two  months  hy  firi'S 
which  for  days  cast  a  veil  of  snioko  ovit  the 
country  from  Maine  to  Virginia  ;  and  this  was 
only  from  one  serioa  of  fires  in  one  Bi'Ction  of  an 
immense  country,  and  in  tlio  less  destructive  of 
the  two  seasons  when  fires  are  to  be  expected. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year,  we  shall  have  seriims 
fires  in  the  middle  and  far  West,  unless  Ili0;{ 
shall  prove  a  notable  exception  to  a  iii-i'vailiuf? 
rule.  And  destructive  aa  these  recent  fires  liave 
been,  there  is  reason  for  congratulation  tliat 
tliey  were  no  worse,  as  conditions  weri'  really 
favorable  for  mueb  greater  damiifre  than  was 
done. 

TliOHP  in  IVnnsylvania  occiiri-i-d  liile  in  .Vpril, 
the  most  destrnctive  being  in  the  oil  regions  of 
the  northwestern  part  nf  thi'  Htate ;  othei-s 
througiiout  the  Stiite  .-onsunied  limber,  sawed 
hiniljer,  sawmills,  ami  niilnmd  ]]rii|"Tly,  and  srv- 

bv  hundreds  ol'  men. 

■  The  Xew  York  lirrs  .HH-.irre.l  in  a  luimlu-r  of 
sections,  but  th.-  .\dir.mda<'ks  sTitr.Ted  uicfX.  A 
drought  of  unnsiuil  dunilion,  wnU  in  !»■  ihr  niusl 
prolonged  in  si-vi-nty-livc  yi'ars.  niiuli'  tin'  wond.-; 
exeeplionally  inlliiiiiinalih'.  Ksiiiii.ilMS  of  ihe 
burned  areas  and    the    re.-iiikint;  diimiii;.-  hiivc 

the  iinmuntof  timber  lands  burned  ut  lillvthnu- 
■   sand  aeres.      This  doi's   not   inclit.le  wiisle  larul. 
unusually 


land  of  all  descriptions  burned  over  in  this 
region  a  safe  calculation. 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire  were  also  visited 
by  many  arattereJ  fires,  which  did  much  damage 
to  standing  timber,  and  especially  to  young 
growth.     Railroad  lines  were  burned  along  for 

Altogether,  the  damage  from  forest  fires  in  tin' 
Atlantic  States  north  of  Maryland  in  tin'  two 
months  from  April  lo  to  Juno  l-i  anioiiuis  to 
fully  five  million  dollars,  most  of  it  in  the  four 
States  enumerated  above, 

THE    MENACK    OF    I.OCOMOTIVK    CISDEKS. 

cause  of  nearly  all  fon'st  fires  in  the  riiittil 
States,  A  few  are  started  by  malicious,  watif-n. 
or  revengeful  jjersons,  and  tliere  ari-  iJi'atteri'd 
instaiLees  of  fires  from  lightning,  but  the  iiijuiber 
proeeedinn  from  these  causes  is  decidedly  iu- 
significant. 

(If  those  proceeding  from  earelessness.  fullv 
one  half  !i re  due  to  railroads  ami  their  emph.y.'<4 
Indeed,  an  exiierieneed  fori'ster.  who  for  ii  num- 
ber of  years  was  a  locomotive  engim-er,  is  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  at  least  <>'<  jut 
cent,  of  this  country's  forest  fires  are  duf  (u  rail- 
roads. Sparks  thn)wu  from  an  engine  procei-d- 
ing  thi-oiigh  a  forested  country  during  dry 
weatiior  are  almost  anre  to  start  fin-s.  In  this 
connection  it  is  notewortliy  that  the  lirst  srvious 
fires  in  the  Aclirondack  i-egion,  this  spring,  were 
!  to  the  hot  cinders  tln-i 
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across  the  traciis.  The  forest  was  in  a  highli 
infianuuable  condition,  due  to  the  long  drv  sfiell, 
and  these  lires  burned  for  days.  Another  lite 
in  the  same  refrinn  was  caused  by  an  en^riiu'er 
who.  iu  order  to  improve  the  draught,  took  the 
spark-arrester  out  of  his  engine  while  going 
from  Saranac  to  Jiake  I'lacid.  Section  hands, 
too,  in  burning  old  lies,  brush,  wwds,  and  rub- 
bish alon>;  the  right  of  way,  are  apt  to  let  the 
flames  escape  into  adjoining  wooded  lands. 

UF.Sl.-I.T5   OF   I'VltE   IIEEDLESBXES8, 

Still  anoiher  fcjrm  of  carelessness  responsible 
for  Kiiiuy  fires  is  that  of  luiiibennen,  farmers, 
and  seiiliTs  ill  liuniing  ■■slashings,"  brush,  or 
cleafi:)>;s.  The  I  Jroiiou  and  Washington  fires 
n[  hisi  yi'ur  slarled  from  this  cause,  a  number  of 
tliem  li.'iii;;  ilirt'ctly  iniceable  to  carelessueaa  in 
laLniin^;  ■■  slnsliin;:s  "  iiud  brush  after  two  years 
of  wet  seii.-on.s  of  vi'ry  slight  precipitation  and 
a  i>iiilicuhirly  lon>i  dry  season.  Strong  winds 
c'lirvii'd  the  lires  into  ihe  dense  tinder-like  for 
csls.  where  tliey  raged  unchecked  until  heavy 
r;inis  I'xiiMfiiiished  them.     Hunters  cause   fires 
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hy  leaving  camp  fires  burning.  A  match  ember 
or  a  lighted  cigar  will  cause  a  blaze  in  dry  weath- 
er, the  menace  to  the  Maine  and  Adirondack 
forests  being  particularly  serious  from  this  source, 
because  of  the  number  of  tourists,  unused  to 
wixidcraft,  who  frequent  these  wildernesses  dur- 
ing the  dry  season. 

Berry-pickers  will  fire  certain  areas  in  the 
forest  to  increase  the  next  season's  crop  ;  sheep- 
lierders  in  the  "West,  at  times,  do  this  to  im- 
jirove  pasturage,  and  to  clear  away  the  brush 
to  facilitate  driving  their  flocks.  From  both 
sources,  fire  escapes  control,  adding  another 
source  of  danger. 

Itoys  may  wantonly  set  fire  to  the  woods  to 
sei!  tliem  burn  ;  malicious  or  revengeful  persons 
will  cause  fires,  to  "get  even"  on  a  grudge 
against  the  owner,  or  will  try  to  destroy  large 
(£ftme  preserves  owing  to  strict  hunting  rules. 
During  the  recent  Adirondack  fires,  the  State 
and  private  owners  employed  men  to  fight  th.-? 

starting  new  fires  in  order  to  keep  the  work  go- 
ing. Indians  have  caused  damage  by  firing  the 
woods  to  drive  out  game,  especially  where  they 
feel  that  they  have  suffered  deprivation  by  the 
whites.  The  Utes  of  western  Colorado,  in  1887, 
being  moved  out  of  their  country,  set  fires  that 
kid  low  an  immense  amount  of  forest,  out  of 
revenge  and  because  they  felt  that  the  whites 
wanted  the  country  for  hunting. 

Carelessness  is  responsible  not  only  for  the 
start  of  forest  fires,  but  in  many  cases  for  their 
continuance  and  serious  disaster.  The  Hinckley 
fire  burned  for  a  number  of  days  near  the  edge 
of  the  town,  and  during  that  time  could  have 
ix-en  extinguislied  with  little  trouble.    Suddenly 


a  high  wind  put  it  beyond  human  control,  and 
it  swept  the  country,   carrying  everything  be- 

EFFECTS   or   FIRES    ON   FORESTS. 

In  fact,  it  can  be  said  that  the  only  way  to 
deal  with  forest  fires  is  to  prevent  them.  Fight- 
ing one  which  is  well  started  is  a  discouraging 
and  well-nigh  hopeless  task.  Light  surface  fires, 
however,  may  be  checked  by  beating  them  out 
with  green  branches  or  wet  gunny-sacks,  or  by 
raking  the  leaves  away  fi-om  a  narrow  strip  ot 
ground  across  their  course. 

The  direct  effect  of  fire  on  the  forest  is  varied. 
Light  surface  fires,  the  kind  tliat  visit  a  hard- 
wood forest,  do  no  great  damage  to  mature 
trees,  but  work  liavoc  among  the  young  growth, 
on  which  the  future  of  the  forest  depends.  The 
terrific  fiamos  that  rush  through  the  soft-wood 
(coniferous)  forests  tell  a  different  tale.  Mature 
tiuib(^r  is  destroyed  as  well  as  the  young  trees, 
iind  the  burning  of  the  forest  fioor,  fomied 
through  hundreds  of  years  and  the  very  life  of 
the  woods,  is  a  still  greater  catastrophe.  In  ad- 
dition, ai!  life  is  swept  from  the  region  of  such 
a  fire. 

And  even  if  the  "  stumpage  "  loss  were  the  only 
direct  one,  there  would  still  be  the  loss  of  the 
lumbering  wages,  supplies  purchased  for  lumlier 
camps,  mills,  or  settlements,  and  taxes  from 
profitable  lands,  which  must  be  added  to  the 
costs  of  a  region  that  suffers  a  serious  fire. 

THE    FORESTS    AXD   THE    WATER-SUPPLY. 

The  question  of  water-supply  hinges  on  for- 
ests. Denuded  hillsides  mean  floods  after  heavy 
rain,  and  while  a  mountain  may  be  lumbered 
without  destruction  of  the  undergrowth  and  the 
forest  floor,  a  sweeping  fire  following  such  oper- 
ations will  destroy  even  the  humus,  leaving  bare 
rock  or  soil.  Rain  is  no  longer  retained  to  be 
let  out  gradually,  but  dashes  down  in  torretts, 
no  longer  a  benefit,  but  an  added  agent  of  harm, 
carrying  away  the  soil  and  flooding  the  lower 
valleys.  The  increase  of  damaging  floods  in 
late  years  is  due  in  great  measure  to  fires  that 
follow  reckless  lumbering. 

In  the  far  West,  the  relationship  between 
forests  and  water-supply  is  intimate  and  far- 
reaching.  Hero  agriculture  is  mainly  carried 
on  through  irrigation.  The  ([uestion  of  water- 
supply  is  a  question  of  life,  and  a  forest  fire  in  a 
watershed  means  not  alone  the  loss  of  the  timber, 
Imt  the  removal  of -the  covering  that  protects 
the  snow  from  rapid  melting  with  the  warm 
spring  sun,  and  a  consequent  rapid  run-off  of 
rain  and  melted  snow,  filling  ri'servoirs  with  sed- 
iment, carrying  away  storage  dams,  anil  causing 
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1,0  part  of 
BfV(?ral  .-=tait>s. — notably  Now  Vurk. 
lia,  and  .Miiinfsuta,— in  tln-ir  i-ITi.n  to 
St  conditions,  Imvt!  adopted  clTcctive 
Miiiiiefiota,  proliting  by  the  csam|ile 
r.  adopted,  in  April,  18!f.>,an  effective 
service  liased  solely  on  the  idea  of  prevention. 
Tliis  hiw  has  worked  adniirahiy  and  at  little  cost 
tji  the  Stale.  As  it  ia  our  best  example  of  forest- 
lire  hiw.  its  salient  features  are  worth  noting: 
It  makes  town  miiwrvisors  fire  wardens,  three  to 
each  town.  These  men  post  fire  warnings,  and 
ciin  call  upon  any  alile-iiodiod  male  citizen  over 
eighteen  years  of  age  to  assist  in  extinguiehing 
fires.  The  chairniau  of  each  Ijoard  must  iuvesli- 
Hato  each  fire,  and  report 
its  cause  and  details  to  the 
chief  firewarden,  whoisthe 
centra!  officer  to  enforce  the 
law.  He  can  mass  the  war- 
den force  at  any  d&nger- 
{Ktint.  Mayors  of  cities  and 
presidents  of  village  coun- 
cils are  also  constituted  fire 
wardens  under  the  lav,  with 
ri.\ed  duties  and  reaponsi- 
liilities.  There  isanemer- 
fTOiicy  fund  of  five  thou- 
i^iuid  dollars  a  year,  on 
which  the  chief  fire  warden 


seasim.  when  fires  are  oc- 
curring or  are  likely  to  oc- 
cur. In  seven  years,  only 
live  thousand  dollars  of  this 
hit$  Ufn  expended. 

New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania hare  adequate  laws 
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governing  tlie  treatment  of  their  forests,  wliich 
include  some  effective  clauses  on  the  fire  ques- 
tion. Tills  year,  under  unusually  adverse  cir- 
fiiji  [Stances,  the  State  lands  of  New  York  have 
snffered  severely  in  spite  of  the  splendid  eflorts 
of  the  State  fire  service,  which  should  he  en- 
larged. It  lias  heeu  a  case  of  a  thoroughly 
capable  service  developed  on  too  small  a  scale, 
the  same  being  true  of  the  forest  system  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Maine's  service  is  inadequate,  especially  when 
the  industrial  importance  of  hor  forests  is  con- 
cerned. New  Jersey,  with  great  forest  resources, 
\iays  prai-tically  no  attention  to  fires  which  con- 
sume property  and  are,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  State  commission,  responsible  for  such 
disasters  as  that  which  wrecked  Paterson  in  1901. 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are  giving  the  matter 
some  attention,  though  the  urgent  need  of 
thoughtful  legislation  is  not  yet  properly  recog- 

THE   LUMBER    INDUSTBY. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  legislation  and  investigation, 
forest  Area  have  annually  increased.  Careless- 
ness is  coupled  with  an  ever-present  ingrained 
notion  of  that  "inexhaustible  timber  -  supply  " 
tt-elingly  referred  to  by  the  campaign  orator  di- 


lating on  the  resources  of  a  '-great  and  glorious 
country."  That  there  is  a  wealth  of  national 
forest  resource  cannot  be  gainsaid,  for  statistics 
show  that  the  lumber  industry  ranks  fourth 
among  the  great  industries  of  the  country,  with 
an  invested  capital  of  sis  hundred  million  dol- 
lars, representing  an  annual  wage  of  one  hundred 
million  dollars.  The  future  welfare  of  this  in- 
dustry, in  a  great  measure,  depends  on  the  pre- 
vention of  forest  fires,  for  experts  are  even  now 
predicting  an  almost  complete  forest  destruc- 
tion, while  the  nation  is  annually  increasing  jts 
per  capita  consumption  of  wood,  ignoring  many 
substitutes. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  lumberman 
does  not  directly  destroy  forests.  The  axe  and 
saw  are  rightfully  employed  in  harvesting  the 
forest  crop,  and  only  a  mawkish  sentiment  raises 
a  cry  against  such  a  harvest.  Lumbermen  them- 
selves wish  for  forest  pi-eservation,  and,  realiz- 
ing that  a  continuance  of  their  business  depends 
on  a  preservation  of  the  forests,  tliey  are  work- 
ing, in  many  cases,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
State  and  national  governments  for  such  a  pres- 
ervation to  wise  use.  Moreover,  the  lumber- 
man takes  only  "ripe"  trees,  and  ordinarily 
leaves  enough  standing  timber  to  insure  re- 
forestation if  fire  is  kept  out.     But  he  is  cn- 
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iioUiiuir  ill  llie  liiti; 
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ll.iwing  Hit. 
IV   liivs,   mill 
.■r.  hilrriil  tii 

now  tliL 

,.v..l„[,..v..ry.li 
mwh'  is  («i-, 

y  liuMiiifT  111 

'I'll.'  Iliirriiii  ..f  K.iivslrv  uf  lli.'  I'liit.'-l  Stat.^ 
Ili'lMirliiifiil  .if  Asrvi.-iilnitv  liH.s  Iliis  vrav  Mi.rle.l 
n  llMirmi-li  inv.-Hi;,Mlinu,  Ihr.nifrli  iii  „„u,v  lirM 
;.ssisl;ili1s  iili.i  H;r->lits,— iiii  ...xliiui^tiv.-  slll-lv  i.f 
tiir  r<.ic«t-lin-  [in.l.lrm.  iinlu.liti^'  nil  mrl)i.«is  ..f 
j.i-..v.-nli<.ii  iui.l  .■Mi,tn,l.  and  lliis  will  I..-  .i  jlr-I 
ist.-l.  ill  nil  MfTfrivssivi-  raiiiiiaifrd  t.i  n-lurr  dx 
.iHTiuip^wlii.-li  !.imiif.]lvu.<nirMfr.,iiMliiss..iir.-.'. 
Caivriilly  .■..Ilf<-|<-i  fac'ls  will  rurrvA-i  (I,.-  |,iv>,-iit 


IV  l.iivfl  to  ptivi'm  a 
ilioiitrli  tliis  Uu-\  \i 


adjoining  tin;  iiiin 
have  the  siiiiu'  fcrtili"  <iiiiiliiv,  i>iit  iiri'  WDrlldi'Ss 
Umiugli  la--k  of  wut.T.  Jii'  .-^linrt.  tlie  duv.O.ii.- 
irieiit  cf  wJiat  is  imilialily  the  riulivst  a^'rii-ultural 
BjKit  nf  tlin  cciuntry  lias  bn-ii  ctri't'tuidly  arn-wtoil 
liy  forest  fires,  niid  it  will  ri'iiiidn  at  a  staudstill 
until  the  ri>|ilantcd  forests  are  dovcioiwd. 

T!ip  story  is  ri'iicaled  with  Imt  trillinf^  varia- 
tions «-Is(!whcre.  The  turpi ■iilino  forests  of  the 
Kt>uth.  the  liini1>er  and  tourist  regions  of  Maine 
and  the  Adirondai'ks,  the  irrijiation  aud  mining 
dietricts  «f  the  arid  Stati'S,  sufTcr  aiimially.  fiitht 
tho  flames  d<)KK''dly  while  they  are  raging 
fiercely,  and,  with  few  exeeptions,  ain  in  tho 
matter  of  prevention  in  the  lirst  place. 


ra!  Slate? 
lid  Mill 


,-  New  V,.rk, 
elT.inio 


lietler  fori-wt  (-(.uditioiiis.  have  adopted 
lire  laww.  Minnesota,  iinditing  hy  the  exaiiiple 
of  llinckli'y,  ado]ited,  in  .April.  l.S!!.^,  an  etTet-iive 
Bervice  hasted  Boh'ly  on  the  idea  of  prevention. 
This  law  has  worked  Hdniirahly  and  at  lillle  nist 
to  tint  State.  As  it  is  ourljestexamplo  of  forest- 
fire  law,  itn  walient  foaluros  are  worth  M<itiii(i: 
Jt  makes  town  sujiervisors  fire  wardens,  three  lo 
eaeh  town.  These  men  post  fire  warninjiia,  and 
fiin  call  upon  any  uljle-bo<lied  male  citizen  oviT 
eighteen  years  of  Hjre  to  assist  in  extinguishinfj 
Iires.  The  cliairmun  of  each  board  must  iuve^ti- 
Kate  each  fire,  and  report 
its  cause  and  details  to  tlif 
thief  firewarden,  who  is  the 
Central  officer  to  enforce  the 
law,  lie  can  mass  the  war- 
den force  at  »ny  dinger- 
])oint.  Mayors  of  cities  and 
])i-esidcnts  of  village  coun- 
cils are  also  constituted  fire 
wardens  under  thelaw,  with 
fi.\ed  duties  and  responsi- 
liilities.  There  is  an  emer- 
jreney  fund  of  five  tiion- 
aanA  dollars  %  year,  on 
which  the  chief  fire  warden 
may  draw  in  a  dangerous 
season,  wEiea  fires  are  oc- 
curring or  are  likely  to  oc- 
cur. In  seven  years,  only 
live  thousand  dollars  of  tliis 
has  been  expended. 

Xew  York  and  Fennsyl- 
vania  have  adequate  laws 
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ling  the  treatment  of  their  forests,  which 
e  some  effective  clauses  on  the  fire  ques- 

This  year,  under  unusually  adverse  cir^ 
ances,  the  State  lands  of  New  York  have 
id  severely  in  spite  of  the  splendid  efforts 
'  State  fire  service,  wliich  should   be  en- 

.  It  has  been  a  case  of  a  thoroughly 
le  service  developed  on  too  small  a  scale, 
nie  being  true  of  the  forest  system  of  Penn- 

ne's  service  is  inadequate,  especially  when 
ilustrial  importance  of  her  forests  ia  con- 
1.  New  Jersey,  with  great  forest  resources, 
n'actically  no  attention  to  (ires  which  con- 
property  and  are,  according  to  the  report 
!  State  commission,  responsible  for  such 
3rs  as  that  which  wrecked  Patersonin  1901. 
i&n  and  Wisconsin  are  giving  the  matter 
attention,  though  the  urgent  need  of 
htful  legislation  is  not  yet  properly  recog- 

TUE    LUKBER   ISDPSTHV. 

,  in  spite  of  legislation  and  investigation, 
fires  have  annually  increased.  Careless- 
8  coupled  with  an  ever-present  ingrained 
.  of  that  "inexhaustible  timber  -  supply  " 
;Iy  referred  to  by  the  campaign  orator  di- 


lating on  the  resource 
country."  That  ther 
forest  resource  cannot  be  gainsaid,  for  statistics 
show  that  the  lumber  industry  ranks  fourth 
among  the  great  industries  of  the  country,  with 
an  invested  capital  of  six  hundred  million  dol- 
lars, representing  an  annual  wage  of  one  hundred 
million  dollars.  The  future  welfare  of  this  in- 
dustry, in  a  great  measure,  depends  on  the  pre- 
vention of  forest  fires,  for  experts  are  even  now 
predicting  an  almost  complete  forest  destruc- 
tion, while  the  nation  is  annually  increasingjls 
per  capita  consumption  of  wood,  ignoring  many 
substitutes. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  lumberman 
does  not  directly  destroy  forests.  The  axe  and 
saw  are  rightfully  employed  in  harvesting  the 
forest  crop,  and  only  a  mawkish  sentiment  raises 
a  cry  against  such  a  harvest.  Lumbermen  them- 
selves wish  for  forest  pi'esorvation,  and,  realiz- 
ing that  a  continuance  of  their  business  depends 
on  a  preservation  of  the  forests,  they  are  work- 
ing, in  many  cases,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
State  and  national  governments  for  such  a  pres- 
ervation to  wise  use.  Moreover,  the  lumber- 
man takes  only  "ripe"  trees,  and  ordinarily 
leaves  enough  standing  timber  to  insure  re- 
forestation if  fire  is  kept  out.     Hut  he  is  un- 
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doubtedly  carelesB  of  fires  which  follow  Iiis 
operations,  and  until  he  takes  cognizance  of  the 
grave  danger  from  this  source  his  forest  methods 
will  count  for  little.  The  solution  of  the  forest- 
fire  problem  rests  on  prevention. 


Besides  general  preventive  methods,  specific 
precautions  are  recommended  in  the  following 
instances  :  Railroads  should  not  only  be  required 
to  use  spark-arresters,  but  inspectors  should  be 
appointed  to  see  that  the  requirement  is  en- 
forced. The  clearance  of  the  right  of  way  of 
all  inflammable  material  is  of  vital  importance, 
and,  where  it  is  feasible,  the  use  of  petroleum  as 
a  fuel  on  railroad  locomotives  should  be  in- 
sisted upon. 

Yet  all  of  the  interests  and  precautions  of 


State  and  national  governmenls,  of  lumbermen 
and  foresters,  will  avail  nothing  without  a  proper 
education  of  individuals  to  the  realization  of  fire 
dangers  and  the  enlistment  of  the  cooperation 
of  all.  The  stroller  througb  the  woods,  with  an 
ounce  of  prevention  in  the  shape  of  trampling 
out  a  smoldering  ember  instead  of  passing  it 
by  unheeded,  may  be  saving  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  a  community.  "While  city  governments 
devote  millions  to  the  perfection  of  a  city's  fire 
service,  and  justly  so,  it  laigiit  be  wt.'ll  if  Stale 
and  federal  legislatures  spent  some  of  the  same 
thought,  care.  ,and  money  on  the  protection  of 
the  forcBta  of  the  country,  and  thus  helped  to- 
ward the  solution  of  a  problem  which  lies  close 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  And  all  measures, 
legaJ,  educational,  and  personal,  will  be  most 
productive  of  results  when  directed  aloug  the 
single,  oft- re  iterated  line  of  prevention. 


THE   RECENT    FLOODS   OF   THE    MIDDLE   WEST. 

BY  CHARLES  MQREAU  HARGER. 


THE  middle  West  has  experienced  disaster 
through  excessive  rainfall.  Over  the  sec- 
tion included  in  eastern  Nebraska,  eastern  Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  western  Iowa,  and  western 
Missouri  the  annual  rainfall  is  from  thirty-five 
to  forty-eight  inches.  During  the  last  week  of 
May,  one-fourth  of  this  amount  fell  upon  soil 
already  saturated  by  generous  spring  showers. 
In  places,  ten  inches  fell  in  twenty-four  hours, — 
and  the  inevitable  happened. 

The  storm  center  was  the  valley  of  the  Kansas, 
or  Kaw,  River,  which  reaches  two  hundred 
miles  due  west  from  Kansas  City.  Into  it  come 
the  Solomon,  Blue,  Republican,  Smoky  Hill,  and 
minor  rivers,  upon  whose  slopes  gathered  the 
downpour.  The  thriving  Kansas  towns  on  the 
banks  of  these  streams,  such  as  Salina,  ('lay 
Center,  Manhattan,  Abilene,  Junction  (,'lty,  and 
Minneapolis,  wore  first  water-swept.  Other  little 
cities  in  the  rain  region,  such  as  Km[>oria,  Council 
Grove,  Hutchinson,  Lawrence,  and  McPherson, 
had  similar  exjjcrience.  Havoc  resulted  in  the 
villages. — buildings  were  movoil  rrt)m  founda- 
tions, stores  collapsed,  homes  wen'  Hood<Ml,  while 
here  and  there  life  was  lost. 

Wlien  the  waters  of  these  Ijranches  were 
gatliered  into  the  Kaw  itself,  and  that  usually 
lazy,  aimless,  prairio  river  became  a  raging  waste! 
of  destruction,  the  i-eal  danger  began.  Topeka 
and  Kansas  City  were  to  be  the  victims  of  the 
current. 


DISASTER    IN   THE    VALLEY    OP  THE    KAW. 

Topeka,  lying  sixty-five  miles  west  uf  the 
mouth  of  the  Kaw,  is  located  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  the  capitol  and  principal  business  re;;!- 
dence  blocks  high  and  dry  on  the  south,  the 
railroad  town  factories,  mills,  and  many  dwell- 
ings on  the  north.  The  river  broke  the  embank- 
ment and  flooded  the  lowlands,  rising  to  ten  feet 
deep  in  streets  and  driving  families  to  the  sec- 
ond stories.  It  reached  even  to  the  roofs  in 
some  sections.  On  the  spot  where,  one  month 
before,  President  Roosevelt  had  slept  in  his  car 
the  muddy  current  was  ten  feet  deeji.  Fire 
starting  from  the  combination  of  water  with  the 
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limo  ill  a  lumber  yard  ailded  to  tlio  exciti'iuont, 
anil  \vliil(>  tlieten  thousand  pooplo,  on  (•-fourth  of 
th''  city,  wfre  fleeing  to  high  gi-ouml,  the  flames 
lyhtcii  the  eccnc. 

Kaiit>us  City,  t  lO.  has  low  suhurlis, — Armour- 
dale.  Argentine,  the  east  anil  west  Ix'ttoine, — 
all  Ivinp  in  the  Bweepinf;  bend  of  the  Kaw  aa  it 
tnrii.«  to  the  Bouth  lietoro  entering  the  Missuuri. 
In  these  suburbs  live  fifty-five  thousand  people, 
an.i  here  are  located  the  paeking  houses,  manii- 
fiict'iru'?.  railway  yards,  union  depot,  and  hun- 
dreds of  small  homesand  business  houses.  When 
tJie  flood  readied  here  and  encountered  the  ilis- 
soui-i,  (jwolien  by  the  rains  in  its  own  territory, 
tli.'1-e  canio  the  most  calamitous  exjierience  of 
the  city's  history.  Six  fine  railway  bridges  wero 
swept  awny  ;  buildings  standing  in  the  current 
were  carried  oft  by  the  stream  :  brick  buildings 
collai>8ed  ;  railway  cars  flouted  about  the  ynrds 
like  boxes  ;    cjittlo  were    caught   in  the  ati 
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fed  for  four 

of  tli<.'  packing 

an  without  giis, 

-  service.     The 
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yards  ;  five  thousand  hog) 
days  in  the  second  story  o 
liouses.  Fortwo  days,  the 
electric  light,  water,  or  etr 

danger  of  the  submerged 
to  rescue  the  p<'opIe,  the  whirliuK  desuktion 
waters,  all  combined  to  throw  the  city  intu 
sort  of  panic.  When  it  was  over,  it  was  foui 
ihat  only  one  railway  bridge  remuined.  and  lli 
five  hundred  houses  and  small  stores  were  i 
strovfd  :    but.  owing  to  the  waniiugs  and    t 


area 

the  Platte  ami  lies  Moines  rivei-s  sliaml  in  the 
high  wHtiTs.  (.)uiaha.  Lincoln.  Heji  Moines,  and 
Keokuk  h;td  their  streets  tunu-d  iulo  cmuhIs  and 
their  lawns  made  p.m.ls.  All  tlds  lieap.-d.up 
rainfall  came  pouring  into  the  Jfipsouri  and  l.ho 
Mississipjii.  Jefferson  City  and  Iluniiibal  took 
their  turn  at  high  water.  Hoats  went  across 
country  twel\-e  miles  near  the  former  place. 

THE    KBTIMATED    LOSSES. 

The  daily  papers  greatly  exaggerated  the 
losses  to  farmers.  It  whs  assui(ie<l  that  some- 
thing like  a  third  of  Kansas  and  as  large  a  por- 
tion nf  luwa  and  Missouri  were  devastated.  Tn 
the  fii-st-naiued  State  was  the  gi-eatest  loss.  For 
twii  hundri'd  iriiles,  over  a  strip  of  valley  limd 
two  to  five  milfswide,  the  water  rushiil  for  five 
diiys.  lu  the  currents  the  cnips  are  gone.  Not 
more  than  one-half  of  this  wiis  tilled  hind,  on 
which  the  crops  were  wijwd  out.  If  the  crop 
hips  amounts  t"  SCI.iKin.oiiO,  the  prolial.le  uuixi- 
muiii.  it  will  Ijelnitatrifieinit  Statewhieh  mar- 
kets ^"-'"JCMKIIJ.OIIO  of  farm  iirmlucts  anuimllv. 
A  d.iwn  towns  lo.«t  fr-tri  ft:i.i,IK)0  to  «iH)|l,orn) 
each.  Topeka's  loss, — by  far  the  largest,  pro- 
portionately, of  any   of  ihe  afflicted   coiumuni- 
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tifs, — proljalily  was  ^l.iiOlJ.OOO  or  irirjrf. 
was  tin.' girat.'st  l"ss  uf  life— s.-vt^nty -una  lu 
KaiiKas  (.'itv,  tlie  iirn|>iTtv  luss  is  Hri-atest  on 
the  raili-ouils,  iiti.l  will  reai-h  tu  *7,(H)l),0U(>  or 
more.  Tin?  losws  fartli(;r  down  the  stn-ams  are 
lighter,  proiKirtioiialrlv.  Ijc-chiisp  of  tin-  [iroiiara- 
tion  time  friveii.  Tlu- (.ii.v<irti..r  of  KiuiKas  is- 
siii-d  an  iippi'al  for  ai.l  for  tin-  tliuusaiuls  wlio 
loBt  iioiiifs  ami  properly.  Tin-  gi-iii-roiiity  of  the 
natiim  iias  lieeii  ttiaiiifef^t  in  the  ulximlaiit  ckma- 
tiuiis  pouriiiK  i'l  for  thi'  sufferers,  who  are  es- 
pecially iu  distress,  as  tlieru  is  nu  insurance  to 
assist  them. 

rOMMl-Mi;ATlo\S    ITT    OFF. 

■  the  Ilcid  was  the  total 
cnmijiuiiii'ution.     Cities 

dailv  papers,  three  trunk 
railway  liui's,  and  rural  ilelivi'ry  routes  were  for 
frum  nine  to  twelve  days  without  a  train,  and 
many  went  a  wi.'uk  without  mail  fmiii  this  out- 
side world.  The  city  newspapers  lirou^jlit  in 
by  overland  travi'lers  were  n-atl  aknid  un  stri-i-t 
coruerB,  and  the  first  trains  to  arrive  were  re- 
ceived with  cheers  and  band  luusie.  t^everal 
towns  of  five  tlioiisand  papulation  and  over  were 
for  days  without  even  ti'li'-rrajihio  communica- 
tion with  the  world.  It  lirouf,'ht  to  the  people 
a  realizing  sense  of  the  every -day  enjoyments. 

KAPID   RKCOVERY. 

The  flood  of  ia44  is  said,  l»y  the  Indian  tradi- 
tions, to  have  e.tcowled  this  in  its  inundation  of 
the  Kaw  valley. — but  none  since  has  ai)proached 
it.     The  problem    of    prevention    by  means    of 


A  curii'iis  iiicidvut  t 
destruction  oT  means  n 
in  the  Kaw  valley  with 


liiiilding  receptive  reservoirs  far  up  the  valleys 
for  the  rftin-watcra  is  bein^  agitated  throughout 
t!ic  West.  It  is  argued  that  it  would  not  only 
prevent  Hoods,  which  to  some  extent  injiflre  the 
AVtwt  every  year,  but  would  furnish  irrigation  ad- 
vantages for  a  wide  area.  "Western  t'ongrossiiieD 
will  present  bills  therefor  to  the  next  (.'ongress, 
liecovevy  in  the  stricken  region  has  been  rapid. 
Corn  has  I.Kjen  planttnl  on  tields  water-swept ; 
wheat  has  L>een  harvested  where  waves  rolled 
for  many  hours.  The  losses  of  stock  and  the 
damage  to  buildings  are,  of  course,  yet  serious, 
but  the  characteristic  Western  pluck  has  l.ieen 
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put  to  the  test  and  liaa  proved  itarlf  capiiblo.  It 
is  no  light  thing  to  a  tJiriving  Bcctinn  to  have  ten 
million  dollars  or  more  swept  away  ;  but  already 
the  people  are  saying  that  the  sediment  deposited 
lias,  as  in  the  \'ulley  of  the  Nile,  left  a  eimipon- 


sating  fertility.— 
next  season. 


1  promise  of  greater  harvests 


THE   DAMACE   AT    I 


XKAIl    ST.    I.OI 


h  the  onrlier  floods  of  the 
seiis..n  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
and  on  the  lower  river 
towns,  this  overflow  was  far 
more  destructive.  Jtafteeted 
;i  gri'nter  territory  and  was 
more  sudden  in  its  move- 
ment. When  a  river  baeks 
up  slowly  into  a  town,  thei-e 
is  opi'iirtnnity  for  esca)>e 
and  prot<'Ction  of  goods ; 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  this 
rushing  of  the  prairie  waters 
luwanl  the  sea,  there  is 
l.ni.tically  a  wall  of  wat.T 
furginn  through  the  valley, 
it  lieeiPiiies  serious.  In  some 
of  the  afllieled  towns  the 
streams  rose  five  feet  in  a 
tiitLi:le  hour  :  in  others,  as  on 
the  Lower  .Missouri,  h-vc^s 
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Tlio  Lower  Miaaouri  country  was  under  water 
for  several  days  in  tlii!  lirst  weeks  of  June,  and 
then  caiiio  tlie  turn  of  East  St.  Louis  and  the 
towns  ai'ound  the  mouth  of  tlio  Missouri.  Ttie 
Missouri  is.  at  its  moutli.  of  more  im[K)rtance, 
from  the  point  of  volume,  thnn  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi.    It  drains  a  vast  territory  and  reai'ht's 


farther.  In  this  instance,  it  was  swollen  heyond  . 
any  previous  season  for  a  half-century,  and  the  . 
effect  was  great.  At.  St.  Louis,  the  river  reached 
:i7.7.T  feet,  or  practically  the  highest  point  known 
since  1844.  Thousands  of  men  working  on  the 
levees  could  not  hold  it  back  from  the  low-lying 
country  surrounding  the  city  on  the  east  and 
south,  it  is  almost  a  miracle  that  more  lives 
were  not  lost.  Records  of  past  high  -  water 
marks  are:  June  27.  1844,  41.4  feet;  MUy  Ml, 
1858,  37.5  feet  ;  May  10,  1876,  32.5  feet ;  May 
5,  1881,  33.7  feet;  July  5.  1882,  32.5  feet;  June 
25,  1883,  34.7  feet ;  May  ]  9,  1892,  36  feet ;  May 
3,  1893,  31.5  feet. 

The  most  significant  fact  in  the  destruction 
caused  by  these  floods  is  that  tJie  currents  of  tin- 
variable  Western  streams  changed  their  conrw^s 
in  many  places,  and,  rushing  through  the  poj)- 
ulous  towns,  tore  away  the  buildings.  After 
the  waters  subsided,  many  collapsed.  The  great 
railway  1-ridgea,  some  of  them  we!t,'ht.e<l  down 
by  locomotives,  were  as  chail  before  the  streiigtli 
of  the  prairie  waters.  It  was  a  vicious  rusli 
toward  t!ie  sea  of  the  prairie  rainfall. 


•WELFARE   WORK' 


IN   A  GREAT  INDUSTRIAL 
PLANT. 


BY  JOHN  R.   COMMONS. 

(Statistician,  National  Civic  Federation.) 


THE  term  "industrial  betterment,"  or  "wel- 
fare work,"  is  used  in  a  wide  sense  to  in- 
clnde  all  of  those  services  which  an  employer 
may  render  to  bis  work  people  over  and  above 
(he  payment  of  wages.  It  has  even  been  used 
lo  include  the  provision  of  homes  for  employees, 
kindergartens,  schoolhouees,  amUBemeut  halls, 
churches,  insurance,  and  cooperative  stores.  In 
addition,  employers  go  so  far  as  to  provide  rec- 
ri-ative  features,  such  as  field  days,  dancing  par- 
ties, lectures,  clubhouses.  In  a  more  limited 
sfQse.  the  term  applies  merely  to  the  common 
det-encies  and  recognized  necessities  of  the  ordi- 
nari*  equipment  of  the  factory,  workshop,  or 
mine,  such  as  toilet  and  sanitary  conveniences, 
vi-ntilation,  elevator  service  for  women,  lunch- 
ef>ns.  medical  attendance,  and  the  guarding  of 
machinery. 

The  activity  of  various  employers,  in  recent 
yeiira,  in  this  matter  has  been  met  by  labor 
mioiiB  uid  workmen  often  with  indifference  or 
wiflk  Mi^nciou.  It  is  seldom  that  a  labor  union 
entered  upon  a  strike  to  secure  "  wel- 
•dTftntages,  but  a  novelty  in  this  line  oc- 
cnnwl  recently  in  the  great  harvester  establish- 
BeatB  of  the  McCormick  and  Dcering  companies. 
It  Chicago,  after  their  consolidation  in  the  Inter- 
rtfitirriTil  Ejurvester  Company.  Members  of  the 
lIK'oi-Tuick  fjimily  have  for  many  years  been 
dmply  iutoresled  in  plans  for  social  betterment, 
■ui  have  W'n  active  in  philanthropic  work  in 
Chicaito.  Mr.  <,'yrns  McCormick,  some  two  years 
ipit  hspfH-niug  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Cbi- 
•tfna  BusinosB  Woman's  Club,  organized  by  Miss 
'i.-rtnidf    liei'ks,  conceived  the  idea  of  asking 

.--  I"-i'k!^  to  introduce  betterment  work  in  the 
racier  factory. 

MO*  X  "  BTUPATHT  "  STRIKE  WAS   FOBESTALLED. 

The  consolidation  of  the  McCormicks  and  the 
Deerings  took  place  last  fall.  The  management 
of  both  establishments  had  always  been  strongly 
opposed  to  labor  unions,  and  had  prevented  their 
(raining  a  foothold.  But  at  the  beginning  of 
April  of  this  year  the  employees  of  one  depart- 
ment in  the  Peering  plant  went  on  strike,  and  so 
crippled  the  institution  that  it  closed  down. 
Thereupon  organizers  went  among  the  employees 
of  all  departments  and  succeeded  in  unionizing 


four-fifths  of  them.  This  impromptu  union  pre- 
sented to  the  company  three  demands,  one  of 
which  was  unique, — namely,  increase  of  wages, 
shorter  hours,  and  "  what  Miss  Beeks  had  done 
at  the  McCormicks."  Not  being  successful  in 
their  appeal  to  the  company,  tliey  organized 
themselves  into  a  force  of  pickets  to  persuade 
the  McCormick  employees  to  come  out  in  sym- 
pathy. Tbe  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  how- 
ever, which  had  general  charge  of  the  new  or- 
ganization, appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  conditions  at  the  McCormick  plant.  They 
reported  tliat  the  conditions  were  ideal,  and 
recommended  only  that  the  employees  be  given 
tlie  right,  in  both  establishments,  to  organize. 
The  pressure  upon  the  McCormick  employees  by 
the  threatening  crowds  from  the  Deering  plant, 
and  the  difficulty  in  going  to  and  from  work, 
were  such  that  very  few  workmen  would  have 
stood  out  against  it  But  the  McCormick  em- 
ployees did  not  yield.  They  told  the  Deering 
employees  to  "go  and  get  their  own  towels," 
etc.,  that  they  could  not  be  of  any  help  by  com- 
ing out  in  sympathy.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  they  were  held  together  by  the  welfare 
work.  The  pickets  were  withdrawn  when  the 
company  conceded  to  the  McCormick  employees 
the  right  to  organize,  and  in  the  agreement 
whereby  the  Deering  strike  was  settled  the  sani- 
tary features  were  promised,  and  the  -hours  of 
work  were  reduced  in  both  establishments.  Miss 
Beeks,  who  had  been  compelled,  some  six  months 
before,  on  account  of  ill  health,  to  discontinue 
work  at  the  McCormicks,  was  invited  to  return 
and  introduce  the  same  at  the  Deerings,  and 
this  she  has  since  undertaken. 

FRIHABY   IMFORTAHCB   OP   THE   WAGE   SCALE. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  Miss  Beeks'  work 
which  distinguislies  it  from  much  that  is  senti- 
mental in  this  line  is  that  she  gives  industrial 
betterment  a  subordinate  position,  and  insists 
that  its  succesaful  introduction  depends  upon 
such  preliminary  attention  to  the  scale  of  wages 
and  the  hours  of  work  as  competitive  conditions 
will  permit.  This  is  "necessary  in  order  to  in- 
sure a  feeling  of  fairness  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployees. It  would  be  useless  to  introduce  these 
features  and  expect  them  to  be  taken  advantage 
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of  in  an  institution  where  there  was  great  dis- 
content because  of  inequalities,  long  hours  of 
work,  or  wages  below  the  market  price.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  sums  expended  in  betterment 
work  are  so  slight  compared  with  the  sums  at 
stake  in  increased  wages  or  shorter  hours  that 
their  redistribution  would  raise  wages  almost 
inappreciably.  At  the  same  time,  the  suspicions 
of  the  work  people,  however  unfounded,  must 
be  met,  and  there  must  be  no  ground  for  arguing 
that  welfare  work  is  introduced  as  a  means  of 
heading  off  their  demand  for  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours. 

HOURS   OF    LABOR. 

Starting  with  this  proposition,  that  the  scale 
of  wages  is  fundamental,  Miss  Beeks  has  acted 
on  the  principle  that  welfare  work  should  extend 
very  cautiously,  if  at  all,  beyond  what  is  plainly 
necessary  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  peo- 
ple while  at  work.  One  of  the  first  complaints 
that  she  took  up  in  the  McCormick  establish- 
ment was  that  of  long  hours  of  work.  She 
found  that  the  employees  were  regularly  work- 
ing two  and  three  hours  beyond  the  normal  ten 
each  day,  and  so  responsive  were  the  manage- 
ment when  she  showed  them  the  injury  of 
overwork,  that  they  succeeded  in  practically 
abolishing  it.  The  improvement  in  the  health, 
energy,  and  spirit  of  the  workers,  together  with 
some  improvements  in  management,  produced 
as  large  an  output  in  the  shorter  work-day 
as  had  been  produced  in  the  longer  work- 
day, and  on  this  account  the  company,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Deering  strike,  were  quite 
prepared  for  a  further  reduction  from  ten  hours 
to  nine  hours  per  day.  Reduction  of  excessive 
working  hours  has  not  always  been  considered 
a  feature  of  betterment  work,  but  with  Miss 
Beeks  it  is  the  foundation  of  such  work. 

It  is  questionable  whether  welfare  work  should 
include  recreative  features.  Work  people  look 
upon  the  factory  and  shop  as  a  sort  of  prison 
where  they  are  compelled,  for  definite  hours 
each  day,  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  the  other  hours 
of  the  day.  To  transform  the  factory  into  a 
place  of  amusement  and  entertainment,  or  to 
annex  these  features,  appears  to  them  to  be  what 
Mrs.  Carlyle  would  call  ''  the  great  bad "  of 
"mixing  things  that  differ."  The  home,  the 
street,  the  playground,  the  theater,  the  dance 
hall,  appeal  to  them  as  something  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  restraints  of  the  workshop,  and 
their  greatest  boon  is  not  in  making  the  factory 
a  scene  of  recreation,  but  in  shortening  the 
hours  of  work  in  order  to  have  larger  oppor- 
tunities outside  the  factory. 


rest  rooms  for  the  women  and  girl8 
employees'  opera  company. 

But  Miss  Beeks  did  not  limit  herself 
bare  necessities.  She  made  the  McCorn 
tablishment,  indeed,  a  model  factory.  S 
turally  began  with  the  women  and  girh 
twine  mill,  numbering  five  hundred,  an( 
them  gradually  extended  her  work  to 
thousand  men  in  the  other  departments 
of  the  early  things  she  did  for  these  gi 
to  fit  up  their  dressing-room  with  a  good 
of  mirrors.  Owing  to  the  heavy  dust  ab 
machines,  the  girls  are  compelled  to  chan^ 
clothing  before  going  to  work,  and  to 
close-fitting  cap  which  entirely  hides  th 
Miss  Beeks'  feminine  sense  hit  upon  mir 
an  essential,  and  this  was  certainly  a  ni 
insight,  for  it  is  said  to  have  endeared  he 
of  the  girls.  She  then  induced  the  comj 
experiment  with  a  system  of  ventilation 
move  the  dust,  which  is  very  iujurioii 
which  was  ultimately  removed  entirely 
established  a  luncheon-room  and  places 
charge  of  a  committee  of  the  employees  « 
ating  with  the  company.  Here  a  good  m 
be  had  for  twelve  cents.  Rest  rooms  we 
vided.  Toilet  rooms,  hot  water,  towels  an 
lockers  for  clothing,  a  dancing  platform, 
are  among  the  conveniences  and  attractio: 
is  worth  observing  that  the  girls  make 
the  dancing  platform  and  piano  every 
noontime.  Miss  Beeks  organized  the  Sisa 
named  after  the  fiber  from  which  the  I 
twine  is  made,  and  made  this  club  a  cei 
amusement.  An  opera  company  was  orgi 
trained  by  an  employee,  and  the  four  p€ 
ances,  given  solely  by  the  factory  talen 
praised  by  eight  thousand  employees  as  si 
to  anything  on  the  stage.  A  stupendou 
day  was  inaugurated,  where  twelve  th( 
employees  and  friends  gathered  for  outdo 
letics.  One  of  the  most  trying  evils  was 
the  money  sharks,  and  this  she  met  by 
mending  a  banking  system  for  lending  to  ^ 
employees  at  nominal  rates  of  interest. 

elements  of  successful  "welfare  W( 

The  key  to  her  work  has  been  friendl 
ciation  with  the  employees  and  their  fami 
order  to  find  out  what  they  needed,  and 
force  upon  them  conveniences  which  th 
not  appreciate.  A  large  part  of  her  tir 
spent  in  visiting  their  homes  and  caring  fo 
in  sickness  and  accidents.  A  corps  of  t 
nurses  and  two  physicians  were  added 
staff. 

The  failures  which  have  been  made  i 
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jrork  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  sen- 
sm  which  prompted  their  introduction, 
3h  therefore  possessed  no  criterion  by 
16  range  of  work  could  be  limited  to 
3h  was  needed  and  appreciated.  Great 
is  necessary  in  introducing  new  fea- 
pecially  in  securing  the  cooperation  of 
and  superintendents,  who  generally  will 
led  to  any  interference  with  their  dis- 
r  with  anything  that  seems  to  forebode 
jing  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
pie.  Some  employers  feel  that  the  work 
ed  a  failure  because  it  has  not  been  ap- 
.  ;  but  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  usually 
;here  was  a  mistake  in  the  method  of  in- 
tn,  or  because  the  work  was  carried  too 
ntimental  lines  without  due  proportion- 
non  to  wages  and  hours.  Neither  should 
oyer  expect  that  by  means  of  betterment 
will  be  able  to  prevent  the  organization 
yees  or  the  demands  for  increased  pay 
ter  hours.  A  famous  example  of  wel- 
i,  after  several  years  of  illustrious  ex- 


periment, was  followed  by  a  compact  organiza- 
tion of  employees  in  order  to  remedy  grievances 
in  the  payment  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

Some  of  the  best  work  of  this  kind  is  done  by 
companies  who  disavow  that  they  are  engaged 
in  welfare  work,  and  this  is  because  they  rightly 
appreciate  that  it  should  be  restricted  to  those 
things  which  are  the  decencies,  necessities,  and 
comforts  pertaining  directly  to  their  employees 
while  at  work.  Industrial  betterment  is  not  the 
solution  of  the  labor  question  nor  the  substitute 
for  labor  organization.  It  is  part  of  the  labor 
movement  for  better  treatment,  better  condi- 
tions, and  greater  opportunities.  That  it  is  not 
a  fad,  and  not  a  passing  sentiment,  has  been  thor- 
oughly demonstrated  in  the  work  of  Miss  Beeks 
at  McCormick's.  And,  now  that  the  harvester 
companies  have  consolidated,  her  work  is  en- 
larged so  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  America's 
so-called  ''trusts,"  employing  thirty  thousand 
people,  is  pledged  to  the  consistent  policy  of  in- 
dustrial betterment,  shorter  work-day,  and  arbi- 
tration with  its  organized  employees. 


PEST   EXPLORATIONS   IN   THE  ANTARCTIC. 


BY  CYRUS  C.  ADAMS. 


inknown  part  of  the  Antarctic  region 
twice  as  large  as  Europe.  It  is  the 
unexplored  area  in  the  world.  It  is 
extensive  region  under  the  perpetual 
i  snow  and  ice,  which  are  the  predomi- 
ictors  in  all  conditions  of  its  surface 
na.  The  islands  and  fragments  of 
jcovered  are  so  far  from  the  great  con- 
lat  they  form  a  world  apart.  The  most 
and  southern  of  them. are  as  far  from 
ler  as  the  distance  from  New  Orleans 
rth  coast  of  Greenland  ;  the  most  east- 
vestern  of  them  are  as  far  apart  as  the 
from  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  Los  Angeles, 
has  long  been  believed  by  eminent  m^ 
3  that  some  of  these  coasts  may  be  por- 
a  large  Antarctic  continent,  a  theory 
I  by  Ross'  discovery  of  a  vast  extent  of 
L  land  south  of  the  Antarctic  Circle  and 
med,  in  a  geological  sense,  by  Sir  John 
discussion  of  the  sediments  collected 
hallenger  and  by  rock  specimens  gath- 
ater  expeditions,  which  supplied  strong 
that  the  land  from  which  they  were 
iras  *' continental." 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century, 


the  opinion  was  constantly  growing  that  there 
were  four  problems  of  primary  importance  to  be 
solved  by  expeditions  to  the  south  polar  regions. 
One  was  the  existence  of  th':;  Antarctic  continent. 
Another  was  the  determination  of  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  south  magnetic  pole  ;  for  we  were 
not  within  three  hundred  miles  of  a  guess  as  to 
its  position,  and  the  key  to  future  knowledge 
of  terrestrial  magnetism  depended  partly  upon 
exact  information  on  this  question.  The  third 
problem  was  the  meteorology  of  the  Antarctic 
area,  of  which  we  knew  only  the  barest  outlines. 
The  fourth  was  the  study  of  its  geology. 

Such  considerations  as  those  induced  the  Sixth 
International  Geographical  Congress,  in  1895,  to 
record 'its  opinion  that  ''the  exploration  of  the 
Antarctic  regions  is  the  greatest  piece  of  geo- 
graphical exploration  still  to  be  undertaken," 
and  to  request  scientific  societies  throughout  the 
world,  ''  in  view  of  the  additions  to  knowledge 
in  almost  every  branch  of  science  which  would 
result  from  such  exploration,"  to  help  to  inaugu- 
rate the  work  before  the  close  of  the  century. 

The  action  of  this  congress,  promoted  by  such 
able  men  as  Sir  John  Murray,  Sir  Clements 
Markham,  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  of  Great  Brit* 
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ain,  and  Professor  Neumayer  and  Professor  von 
den  Steinen,  of  Germany,  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  placing  four  expe- 
ditions around  the  South  Pole,  at  a  total  cost  of 
about  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  :  all  work- 
ing on  common  lines,  but  each  occupying  its  own 
field,  two  on  the  South  American  and  two  on  the 
Australasian  side  of  the  Antarctic  :  three  ad- 
vancing on  the  unknown  area  in  the  region  of 
the  largest  known  land  masses  :  one  steaming 
south  into  a  region  where  no  land  was  known, 
but  where  Weddell  had  made  the  greatest  south- 
em  advance  in  waters  unobstructed  bv  ice.  One 
expedition  was  returning  home  last  month,  and 
some  tidings  have  come  from  all  the  parties, 
bringing  news  of  brilliant  success,  of  hopes  de- 
ferred, of  future  plans,  and  of  heroic  battling  with 
tremendous  obstacles.  The  news  is  still  fragmen- 
tary, but  enough  is  at  hand  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
main  achievements,  of  the  causes  of  some  dis- 
appointment, and  also  to  excite  a  little  anxiety 
for  the  welfare  of  the  explorers  still  in  the  field. 


THE 


DISCOVERY  8        STORY. 


The  greatest  advance  toward  the  Pole,  and 
on  the  whole  the  largest  contribution  to  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  has  been  made  by  the 
Hritish  expedition,  which  sailed  from  England 
on  August  6,  1901,  on  the  steamer  Discovery^ 
specially  built  for  ice  navigation,  and  with  a 
large  scientific  staff,  under  command  of  Captain 
Scott.  Its  destination  was  Victoria  Land, 
which  is  two  thousand  miles  due  south  of  New 
Zealand.  This  is  the  Switzerland  of  Antarctica, 
and,  as  has  been  proved,  the  greatest  land  mass 
yet  seen  in  southern  latitudes,  whose  high  coasts 
and  towering  mountains  were  discovered  by 
Capt.  James  Ross  sixty-one  years  ago.  Victoria 
Land  was  the  choicest  of  the  Antarctic  fields, 
because  the  discoveries  already  made  there  gave 
promise  of  a  richer  harvest  than  any  other  area. 

The  Discovery  reached  the  coast  on  January 
9,  1902,  followed  it  southward  to  lofty  Erebus 
volcano,  which  Ross  discovered,  and  then 
skirted  the  Great  Ice  Barrier,  which  extends 
far  to  the  east,  rising  above  the  sea,  several 
miles  from  the  land,  to  a  height  of  from  130  to 
280  feet.  Scarcely  any  other  natural  feature  of 
the  Antarctic  world  has  so  stirred  the  imagina- 
tion and  aroused  scientific  interest  as  this  great 
ice  wall,  behind  which  the  British  expedition  saw 
mighty  glaciers  between  the  high  mountains  of 
the  coast. 

A    REGION    OP    LOFTY    MOrXTAIXS. 

The  greatest  results,  however,  were  achieved 
after  the  Discovery  had  spent  the  winter  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Erebus.     The  sledge  expeditions 


were  started  as  soon  as  the  rising  sun  announced 
the  Antarctic  spring  (September,  1902).  A  party 
led  by  Captain  Scott,  dragging  their  sledges  over 
the  snow-fields  for  ninetv-four  davs,  reached  82° 
1 7'  S.  Lat.  The  longitudes  of  this  journey  are 
not  yet  definitely  known,  but  the  party  followed 
the  coast  as  it  trended  to  the  southeast.  The 
explorers  saw  everywhere  mountains  wrapped  in 
snow,  and  rising  from  3.000  to  10.000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Victoria  Land,  apparently,  is  not  cov- 
ered, like  Greenland,  with  an  ice  cap  so  thick 
as  to  mask  all  the  irregularities  of  the  surface. 
The  mountains  rise  above  the  ice  mantle,  and 
the  country  seems  to  be  more  rugged  in  its  to- 
pography than  any  other  known  polar  land. 
Lieutenant  Armitage.  with  another  party,  sledg- 
ing westward  for  fifty-two  days,  reached  an  alti- 
tude on  the  inland  ice  cap  of  9,000  feet,  and 
found  crevasses  like  those  near  the  edge  of  the 
Greenland  ice  cap.  The  details  of  his  journey 
should  be  of  special  interest,  as  he  apparently 
traveled  at  right  angles  to  the  coast  followed  by 
Scott  and  must  have  penetrated  into  the  very 
heart  of  Victoria  Land. 

IS    THERE    AX    ANTARCTIC    CONTINENT  ? 

These  two  sledge  journeys  were  rich  in  geo- 
graphical results,  but  they  did  not  prove  the 
existence  of  an  Antarctic  continent.  Though 
geological  evidence  points  to  this  conclusion, 
the  Antarctic  continent,  in  a  geographical  sense, 
has  not  vet  been  discovered.  Victoria  Land 
has  been  shown  to  extend  far  toward  the  Pole, 
and,  for  all  that  is  known,  it  mav  reach  and  ex- 
tend  beyond  it :  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  is 
as  large  as  Greenland,  which  is  classed,  not  as  a 
continent,  but  as  the  largest  island  in  the  world. 
Scott's  splendid  feat  of  sledging  took  him  292.10 
miles  nearer  to  the  South  Pole  than  the  point 
reached  by  Ross,  and  surpassed  Borchgrevink's 
record  bv  238.05  miles  ;  but  when  Scott  turned 
back  to  his  ship,  he  was  still  382.45  miles  from 
the  South  Pole.  It  may  be  many  years  yet  be- 
fore explorers  advance  as  near  to  the  southern 
apex  of  the  world  as  Xansen  and  the  Duke  of 
Abruzzi's  party  were  to  the  North  Pole  ;  when 
these  Arctic  explorers  turned  back  they  were, 
respectively,  2<»1  and  239  miles  from  the  Pole. 

THE    GERMAN    EXPLORERS    FROZEN    IN. 

An  unfortunate  circumstance  prevented  the 
German  oxpiHiition  from  rivaling  the  British 
explorers,  at  least  in  the  brilliant  and  spectacu- 
lar phases  of  their  work.  The  Germans  left 
Kiel  on  August  11,  1901,  in  the  steamer  Gauss, 
which  had  been  specially  built  for  ice  work, 
under  the  command  of  Dr.  von  Drygalski, 
reached    Kerguelen   Island,   where  their  stores 
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m  landed,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Ocean,  on  January  2,  1902,  and  on  Janu- 
jtarted  with  high  hopes  for  a  part  of  tlie 
n  area  which,  it  was  believed,  would 
award  the  explorers.  Sixty-three  years 
3  American  sailor.  Captain  Wilkes,  dis- 
,  a  little  south  of  the  South  Polar  Circle, 
land  masses  which  he  thought  might  be 

a  continental  coast  line,  stretching  east 
St  between  90°  and  160°  E.  Long.  It 
^galski's  purpose  to  establish  a  station  on 
ation  Land,  the  most  westerly  of  Wilkes' 
ries,  and  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  so- 
Wilkes  Land,  which  lies  due  south  of 
ia.  So  the  Gaitss  steamed  westward  along 
e  of  the  floe  ice  till  it  reached  the  latitude 
aination  Land,  when  it  pushed  into  the 
t  had  the  great  misfortune  to  be  frozen 

remained  a  fast  prisoner  for  nearly  a 
I  Lat.  66°  30'  S.  and  Long.  90°  E.,  less 
16  hundred  miles  southwest  of  the  sup- 
Termination  Land.  The  latest  dispatch 
at  the  Gauss  steamed  directly  over  the 
I  indicated  for  Termination  Land,  and 
loes  not  exist.    This  will  surprise  no  one. 

reported  only  *'an  appearance  of  land," 

was  sixty  miles  from  it.  Other  lands 
►ped  undoubtedly  exist,  for  he  saw  them 
'j  range,  and  his  statements  are  borne  out 
Lleny  and  D'Urville. 

'essel  was  frozen  in  only  twenty-three  days 
e  Gauss  left  its  base  at  Kerguelen  Island, 
.nd  was  discovered  and  named  Kaiser 
n  Land,  but  its  extent  was  not  learned, 
srinter  storms  defeated  the  sledge  expedi- 
The  winter  was  spent  in  scientific  in- 
iions,  and  it  is  probable /that  the  Gauss  is 
g  home  the  richest  collection  of  scientific 
t  obtained  in  the  Antarctic.  This  is  like- 
use  Drygalski  is  one  of  the  most  scientific 
Drers.  His  study  of  Greenland  glaciers 
lost  thorough  and  profound  contribution 
ology  that  has  been  made.  He  undoubt- 
proved  to  the  utmost  his  opportunity  to 
,he  magnetic  and  meteorological  condi- 
Antarctica,  and  in  these  respects,  at  least, 
man  expedition  will  prove  to  have  been 
,nt  success.     The  Gauss  started  for  home 

as  she  was  free  from  the  ice. 

rURES    OF    THE    SWEDES    AND    THE    SCOTCH. 

he  Swedish  and  Scottish  expeditions, 
as  yet  little  to  say.  The  Swedish  expe- 
.eft  Europe  under  command  of  Dr.  Otto 
skjold  in  October,  1901.  The  destination 
ship,  the  Antarctic,  was  Graham  Land, 
)f  South  America,  a  large  land  mass 
extent  is  still  unknown,  and  which  has 


been  conjectured  by  Sir  John  Murray  to  be 
a  great  northern  promontory  of  the  Antarctic 
continent.  The  expedition  proved,  as  it  ap- 
proached its  field  of  work,  that  Louis  Philippe 
Land,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  an  island, 
is,  in  fact,  the  northern  extremity  of  Graham 
Land.  On  February  12,  1902,  Dr.  Norden- 
skjold  established  his  winter  quarters  in  Admiral- 
ty Inlet,  on  the  east  coast  of  Graham  Land,  and 
the  Antarctic  returned  to  South  America  with 
the  news  here  briefly  outlined.  It  was  the  lead- 
er's purpose  to  make  sledge  journeys  over 
Graham  Land  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  its 
extent. 

In  November  last,  the  Antarctic  returned 
south  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  South 
Polar  summer  season.  Slije  was  to  return  in 
February  this  year,  bringing  the  entire  expedi- 
tion, but  she  did  not  come  back,  and  Sweden  is 
about  to  send  out  a  relief  party  with  three 
years'  supplies.  It  may  be  that  the  return  of  the 
Antarctic  was  too  long  delayed,  and  that  the  ice 
detains  the  explorers  in  Graham  Land.  If  no 
greater  misfortune  has  overtaken  the  party, 
they  may  eventually  bring  home  the  solution  of 
this  most  interesting  problem  of  the  extent  of 
Graham  Land  and  its  possible  connection  with 
other  Antarctic  land  masses.  A  relief  expedi- 
tion is  also  to  be  sent  by  the  British  to  Victoria 
Land,  where,  at  last  accounts,  the  Discovery  was 
frozen  in  the  ice  near  Mount  Erebus. 

The  Scottish  expedition,  in  the  Scotia,  under 
Captain  Bruce,  did  not  start  on  its  mission  till 
October,  last  year.  Its  purpose  was  to  engage 
in  oceanographic  researches  in  Weddell  Sea, 
south  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  not  intended  at 
first  to  spend  the  winter  which  now  darkens  the 
Antarctic  in  that  region, but  at  last  accounts  Cap- 
tain Scott  had  decided  that  possibly  he  might  go 
into  winter  quarters  if  he  found  a  suitable  place. 
If  he  has  prospered,  it  is  probable  that  he  will 
carry  out  this  plan. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  the  recent  work,  it 
has  been  discovered  that  Victoria  Land  extends 
far  toward  the  South  Pole,  and  is  one  of  the 
large  islands  of  the  world  ;  a  new  land  has  been 
discovered  near  Wilkes  Land,  a  supposititious 
land  has  been  wiped  out,  and  the  magnetic  and 
meteorological  investigations,  for  which  all  the 
expeditions  were  splendidly  equipped,  promise 
largely  to  enrich  these  sciences.  It  might  be 
wished  that  the  purely  geographical  results  had 
been  greater,  but  much  has  been  achieved.  The 
field,  in  all  its  aspects,  is  far  more  difi&cult  than 
the  Arctic  regions,  and  on  the  whole,  the  amount 
of  achievement  reported  in  a  short  space  of  time 
has  seldom  been  exceeded  in  any  field  of  polar 
work. 
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raiTAIU'S  IMPERIAL  ZOLLVEREIN  POLICY. 

Ar,  -msut  */»  r-^f  t'.x\it-f'\('A,  thf*  proposals  of  Mr. 
^  :.9k:',.^4'T\ii..x\  hnv*'  fJjniHt  the  qiU'Htion  of  a 
Hr,*.>.r,  .:',.y'r.'A.  '///.'.viTc'iu  into  tho  fon*front  of 
j^, •-,./:  ':,*y  .r^,'.n  f/ijf.  a.H  wan  fiy  no  moans  to 
f^  ^-xyr^^-i*,,  :.:j:  Kr]f/!j«».h  rna^azirifH  aro  citlier 
itvJr!.*.  '/f,  •'>:  i'-if ;/''?.  or  anr  wholly  favorable*  to 
U,^.  '.f<--Vr«-r.*,;i!  irf:H,l!Hfiil  of  th(i  rolonics  !  It  is 
Kji^f'l  'J.  f.f.'l  a/, y  i%.ri\f\(:  f,(  if/iprjrtaiirc;  which  op- 
^/i^^  *  f,*i  ut'.  u  fi>y'al  'l^-f^artiiro.  Wln'thc^r  free 
!/*/>/<  *''."' a'iprhf  fiapj;iri^'.  whih;  zollvcn^inists 
ytftrf*-,  f"itj\ }  \.T.\iiti\.  ^^\^•r^'  JH,  in  any  caw*,  sonio- 
tK.f.^  *.*  'A.  '^/,tU'.uI  in  tfio  f;i^'f.  that  thr^  nia^azine- 
/J//f/,  ^A^fft'iki  I'fitain  tfirr  hiHtoric  lionio  of  free 
ltf*/J>r  r,;»j?  ;i,t  fhi><  cri>*iH  Mcarrr^Iy  a  word  to  say 
iu  /;>rf^^«^  '/f  '/rtho<J//x  ir*-i'  tra<ln,  hut  is  loud  in 
iH^^/.f$,uM^'  f,f  .V#r.  rharnl><!rlain'H  [)oIicy.  Next 
$4tJ/Ulh,  /J//*iM..<'ft«  the  hi^  ^uns  of  economic  or- 
ii,tAf/%*j  wiil  ti\A'.u  fire  on  th(!  new  heresy.  But 
rt^  fA.hHr  %M\t'.  will  have  Jiad  a  month's  start. 
Mz/f^M,/  \t%    Mr|<(i merit,   aM    in   war,    counts  for 

Th«  Ca««  for  Canada. 

A*  i^/  foii/'h  In  tfi<«  enrrent  discussion  turns  on 
ik^  /ami  hi  i',H.uM\t%,  It  irray  h«  well  to  present  it 
fm  ^M^/t  hy  m  r'armdian,  Mr.  Albert  Swindle- 
Pr^fHi  iu  Ihtt  I'lmiiirf'  lltvie.w.  1 1  is  aim  is  to  show 
"  w^#/  f'f$fHi^in  {^hodld  f»e  granted  a  preference  in 
(tfc^  fhi*-tUhU  hi  Urnttt  Hritain."     He  proceeds  : 

''  V/»M  Mdii  nt/|(i#ii»t  be  complied  with?  Upon 
Mr^  Hhti'^hr  \Un  futurw  fiojicy  of  the  Dominion 
^^ff^h^lM  't'Ut^i't^  neerrm  Ut  be  a  widespread  im- 
f/^Mhifhh  \h  lUii  Ignited  KinK<l<>r"  that  the  grant- 
t^0i  f'f  H  Itnffurt'iirtt  would  (taiise  a  permanent 
tHf^^Hm  )h  M»'«  f'hni  of  the  thing  protected. 
^hf)n  U  nr.Hfl'/  *irro/ieonM  in  this  case.  Take 
^h^Hf  Hit  hft  n4nntifU^  If  a  pn^ference  be  given 
hf  t  HhH*\)hh  ^fUtml,  the  jmmedi«t(5  result  would 
M-  ff  ^^ffh'Uttn)  )hcre/itte  of  [)rodnction  in  the 
l^hfhtftthtt  h\\  'ft  whi/'li  would  be  sent  to  the 
**hf\f\  H  itnii\fid,  iJverpool,  What  economist 
^ni  f\hh/  Mint  »f»U  increa>ie  in  the  supply,  with 
hh  \thn*i\i\i.  |/fop/»H.ionat<'  irirtrease  in  the  de- 
lhHht\  *f)\\  MBMit  iM  ft  fall  of  prir-es,  and  cheapen 
r/M^^d«tMft«  for  tlMt  \^,u\f\\n\\  r'/,nMiim(T?  A  good 
I  ^h\i  iin*t  \irtn^\n  pMc*r«  Would  not  an  increase 
)u  M»^  tf\ii  n\  ifinwiii^,  area  have  a  Hiniilar effect  ? 
A^»/flh/.f  M«<ill  •^voiihi  fnllow.  The  rnit(ni  States 
j/Ut  fil  inn^h,,  with  land  worth  from  fifty  dol- 
hifirf  h>  //f»e  hiindre/l  and  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  as 
pfic/.M  i]fn\i\it^i\  and  he  rer'eiv<Ml  a  n^duced  re. 
linn  upon  hi«  capital,  woiihl  investigate  Cana 
r)lr»fi  riiinWlUihH       It  would  not  take  keen  West- 


ern men  long  to  realize  that  it  was  to  the  inter- 
est of  themselves  and  their  families  to  move 
across  the  border  and  share  the  prosperity  of 
the  Canadian  farmer,  and  in  a  few  years  Canada 
would  become  the  great  wheat-exporting  coun- 
try of  the  world. 

''  Moreover,  the  duty  imposed  on  foreign 
wheat  goes  into  the  national  exchequer,  not  to 
the  foreign  producer.  The  British  public,  there- 
fore, by  merely  paying  taxes  indirectly  instead 
of  directly,  will  get  cheaper  wheat,  will  increase 
amazingly  the  population  and  wealth  of  one  of 
their  own  colonies,  and  earn  the  lasting  good- 
will of  Canadians. 

*'  They  will  also  be  building  up  a  market  of 
ever-increasing  importance  to  themselves,  and 
the  only  one  on  the  North  American  continent 
in  which  their  goods  receive  a  tariff  preference. 
Canadian  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted 
to  $29,412,188  in  1897  and  $49,215,693  in  1902; 
an  increase  of  67  per  cent,  in  five  years.  In  the 
same  period,  the  imports  of  the  United  States 
from  Great  Britain  decreased  from  $167,947,820 
to  $165,865,720.  Stating  these  figures  in  another 
form,  and  taking  the  census  of  1901  in  both 
countries  as  a  basis,  each  Canadian  bought  from 
Great  Britain  goods  to  the  value  of  $5.47  in 
1897,  and  $9.16  in  1902,  while  United  States 
purchases  from  Great  Britain  only  averaged 
$2.16  per  capita  in  1897  and  fell  to$2'!l3  in  1902. 
The  per  capita  purchases  of  Canada  from  Great 
Britain  in  1902  were  therefore  more  than  four- 
fold those  of  the  United  States." 

The  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  put  the  other 
side  : 

"  If  Great  Britain  refuses  a  preference,  what 
then  will  result  ?  Everything  points  to  a  treaty 
of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  tariff  advantage  now  enjoyed 
by  Great  Britain.  United  States  interest  in 
Canada,  once  almost  confined  to  the  official  class, 
has  now^  become  national. 

''  The  newspapers  of  the  republic  are  pointing 
out  the  advantages  of  a  political  union.  United 
States  diplomacy  advocates  absolute  free  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  believing  the  identity 
of  commercial  interests  created  by  such  a  policy 
would  bring  about  identity  of  political  interests 
and  a  union  of  the  two  countries  at  no  distant 
date.     Hawaii  is  pointed  to  as  an  illustration." 

What  the  Empire  Wants. 

The  editor  of  the  Empire  Review^  discussing 
*'  Mr.  Chamberlains  New  Chapter,"  says  : 
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*'  What  the  empire  wants  is  a  well-organized 
scheme  of  naval  and  military  defense  in  which 
all  parts  are  properly  recognized,  and  to  the 
cost  of  which  all  parts  are  in  one  way  or  another 
contributing  their  share  ;  a  state  department  of 
emigration  in  London,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  governments  oversea  ;  preferential  and 
reciprocal  treatment  for  home  and  colonial  prod- 
uce, and  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties 
where  the  fiscal  policy  of  foreign  powers  affects 
injuriously  the  industries  of  our  colonies  and 
the  manufactures  of  the  motherland.  In  short, 
we  want  an  empire  m  being,  not  a  paper  empire. 
And,  thanks  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  there  seems 
at  last  to  be  a  probability  of  steps  being  taken 
to  secure  the  necessary  change  in  our  fiscal 
policy,  which  is  the  first  reform  to  be  carried 
out  before  these  wants  can  be  adequately  sup- 
plied." 

The  editor  urges  that  the  time  for  free  trade 
within  the  empire  has  gone  by.  The  chance  of 
establishing  preferential  trade  is  offered  now  or 
never.  He  does  not  expect  that  Great  Britain 
will  renew  the  modtis  vivendi  with  Germany,  and 
she  will  have  abolished  the  most-favored-nation 
treatment.  He  insists  that  the  issue  is  im- 
mense,— life  or  death  to  the  commerce  of  the 
empire. 


Four  Voices  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century. 
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The  Nineteenth  Century  opens  with  three  papers 
in  defense  of  imperial  reciprocity.  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  is  displeased  with  Mr.  Balfour's  speech 
on  the  repeal  of  the  corn  tax,  but  rejoices  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speech  later  in  the  day.  The  lat- 
ter, he  says,  came  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save  a 
great  party  from  going  to  pieces.  He  insists 
that  it  is  not  the  unfurling  of  the  protectionist 
flag.  He  also  repudiates  the  idea  of  a  hard-and- 
fast  zollverein  overruling  and  interfering  with 
the  fiscal  regulations  of  the  colonies,  but  urges 
that  Great  Britain  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
overtures  of  the  colonies  and  give  preference  to 
her  own  kith  and  kin.  Launched  by  the  *' great- 
est colonial  minister  in  English  history,  this 
mighty  project  must  occupy  the  chief  place  in 
political  controversy  till  it  is  disposed  of."  The 
question,  which  can  neither  be  shirked  nor 
shelved,  is  one  upon  which  the  old  frontiers  of 
party  are  likely  to  undergo  considerable  change. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M. P.,  puts  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's policy  in  a  nutshell  by  saying  :  *'  It  means 
reciprocity  between  the  British  nations  and  suf- 
ficient retaliation  against  our  foreign  rivals  to 
make  that  reciprocity  possible  and  profitable," 
or,  **  Stand  by  your  own,  and  make  the  outsider 
pay."  He  is  by  no  means  sure  that  the  removal 
of  the  corn  tax  was  not  a  carefully  arranged 


preliminary  to  secure  the  psychological  moment 
for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  appeal.  The  corn  tax 
was  too  small  to  be  reckoned  as  a  policy. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor  says  that  if  Englishmen 
feel  sure  that  reciprocity  will  bind  the  mother 
country  more  closely  with  her  colonies  the 
change  can  be  made  with  equanimity  and  alacrity, 
and  "•  we  need  not  fear  foreign  reprisals,  because 
the  British  Empire  will  then  be  the  largest  con- 
sumer in  the  world, — too  good  a  customer  for  any 
country  to  quarrel  with."  He  argues,  *' A  small 
duty  on  foreign  wheat,  for  instance,  may  make 
all  the  difference  between  marketing  the  crops 
of  Canada  as  compared  with  the  superior  facili- 
ties of  the  United  States  and  yet  have  no  ap- 
preciable bearing  on  the  cost  of  food." 

Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  in  his  monthly  survey, 
thinks  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plea  for  a  British 
zollverein  opens  the  lists  for  the  renewal  of  the 
old  tournament  between  protection  and  free 
trade,  but  it  must  be  renewed  under  new  condi- 
tions and  with  new  motives.     "How  it  will  end 


no  one  can  see. 


n 


Enthusiastic  Support  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

The  editor  of  the  National  Review  is  jubilant. 
The  Birmingham  speech  is  declared  to  be  an 
utterance  destined  to  open  a  new  era  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  empire  and  in  the  prospects  of 
the  home  country.  He  urges  that  the  gravest 
doubts  of  the  Cobdenite  creed  exist  in  the  minds 
of  a  great  and  growing  body  of  opinion.  Free 
trade  only  worked  well  while  other  nations  were 
absorbed  in  war.  About  1880,  rival  systems  of 
free  trade  and  protection  began  their  struggle 
for  existence.  Almost  each  succeeding  year  has 
shown  the  advantage  to  rest  with  protection.  He 
says  that  England's  attitude  for  the  last  sixty 
years  has  only  encouraged  other  powers  to  raise 
their  tariffs,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech,  by 
causing  the  Germans  to  hesitate  in  their  retalia- 
tion on  Canada,  has  worked  for  freer  trade.  At 
the  same  time,  the  editor  recognizes  that  the  new 
policy  appeals  to  very  many  Englishmen  who 
would  repudiate  the  name  of  protectionist. 

*'  Elector,"  in  the  National  Review^  who  asks, 
"  Is  the  cabinet  riding  for  a  fall  ?  "  bemoans  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  tax.  Students  of  modern 
economics  had  predicted  that  it  would  not  in 
the  long  run  affect  the  price  of  bread,  but  would 
be  chiefly  paid  by  the  foreign  producer.  He 
claims  that  that  prediction  was  fulfilled.  The 
price  of  wheat  per  quarter  only  rose  3d.  Less 
than  one-quarter  of  the  tax  fell  on  the  British 
consumer.  The  foreigner  paid  the  rest.  The 
same  infinitesimal  advantage  revived  British 
milling  industry.  These  are  statements  of  which 
much  may  be  heard  during  the  controversy. 
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Dr.  Dillon's  Applause. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  in  his  chronique  on  foreign 
affairs  in  the  June  Contemporary^  gives  his  sup- 
port to  the  zollverein  scheme  : 

'•One  of  the  most  efficacious  means  which 
our  government  disposed  of  for  reciprocating 
the  preference  bestowed  upon  us  by  C'anada  was 
in  embryonic  form, — the  corn  duty, — and  that 
is  now  to  disappear  without  rhyme  or  reason. 
For,  as  Mr.  C'haplin  pointed  out,  the  tax  is 
neither  a  burden  to  the  consumer  nor  a  benefit 
to  the  farmers,  though  if  raised  to  protection 
level  it  would  confer  an  inestimable  boon  upon 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  More- 
over, the  gov(;rnment,  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Michael  Hicks- Beach,  laid  it  down  a  twelve- 
month ago  that  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  impose  a  new  indirect  tax  for 
one  year  only,  seeing  that  a  short-lived  measure 
of  that  nature  would  merely  interfere  with  trade 
and  inflict  harm  instead  of  working  good.  For- 
tunately, Mr.  Chamberlain's  timely  and  states- 
man-like speech  has  placed  the  issue  on  a  much 
broader  basis,  and  will  compel  the  nation  to 
decide  once  for  all  whether  it  will  become  a 
world  empire  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  or 
sink  to  the  level  of  Holland.  Between  those 
alternatives  there  is  no  third  course,  nor  will  the 
favorable  moment,  if  once  allowed  to  pass  un- 
utilized, ever  return. 

<<  The  prospect  which  inspires  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is,  in  truth,  the  most  attractive  that  has  ever 
yet  been  held  out  to  any  people  known  to  his- 
tory. Its  realization,  therefore,  would  be  worth 
a  heavy  sacrifice  on  their  part  were  any  such 
needed.  In  turning  over  the  advantages  and 
the  drawbacks  which  such  a  vast  political  crea- 
tion as  a  self-sufficing  British  Empire  would 
bring  in  its  train,  due  weight  among  the  former 
should  be  given  to  the  imponderahilia  which  the 
too  practical  minds  of  men  of  business  are  liable 
to  brush  aside  as  unworthy  of  consideration. 
Moreover,  the  truth  would  seem  to  be  that, 
viewed  from  the  right  angle  of  vision,  no  real 
sacrifices  are  demanded  of  the  nation.  That  of 
free  trade  is  but  apparent.  When  all  the  other 
states  compete  from  behind  a  Chinese  wall  of 
tariff  protection,  and  are  armed  with  subsidies 
and  trusts,  while  we  can  neither  strike  them 
nor  shield  ourselves,  trade  is  no  longe^r  free, — 
the  struggle  is  no  longer  equal.  Our  people 
are  heavily  handicapped,  and  must  now  com- 
pete on  terms  which  are  superlatively  unfair. 
And  the  results  of  this  competition  have  been 
telling  against  us.  Even  as  a  busincjss  venture, 
therefore,  a  commercial  inter-imperial  union  can- 
not but  prove  profitable  to  motherland  and  col- 
onies alike.     In  casting  up  the  items  of  profit 


and  loss,  however,  we  shoukl   not  assume  that 
the  trade  returns  of  to-day  are  alone  decisive." 

Effect  on  Wagres. 

The  Natumal  Rm'cw  contains  a  paper  by  Mr. 
G.  Byng  which  will  probably  be  much  heard  of 
in  popular  controversy  on  "  the  influence  of  free 
trade  on  wages."  He  divides  workingmen  into 
four  classes,  according  as  they  are  ( 1 )  manufac- 
turing, (2)  agricultural,  (3)  employed  on  distinc- 
tively home  trades,  as  building,  and  (4)  employed 
by  middlenuui,  as  railway  men,  sailors,  (Jtc.  He 
admits  that  the  last  benefit  under  a  free-trade 
system,  but  argues  that  as  the  producing  class 
is  squeez(?d  out  by  foreign  competition,  the  non- 
producers  will  in  the  long  run  also  come  to 
grief.  The  third  class — builders,  (itc. — will,  he 
says,  be  indirectly  benefited  by  the  general 
improvement  in  manufactures  and  agriculture 
which,  he  avers,  protection  would  introduce. 
Agriculture  is  being  ruined  by  free  trade. 
From  1875  to  1901,  the  acres  under  wheat  in 
the  United  Kingdom  have  sunk  from  3,707,700 
to  1,740,000.  The  acres  under  corn  of  all 
kinds  have  dropped  by  3,000,000.  And  yet 
the  head  of  cattle  has  only  increased  during 
the  same  period  from  ten  to  eleven  and  a  half 
millions.  For  every  three  acres  which  go  out 
of  cultivation,  one  agricultural  laborer  falls  out 
of  work.  Workmen  engaged  in  manufacture 
would  under  protection  be  freed  from  the  deadly 
competition  of  foreigners,  who  are  really  *'  black- 
legs," as  they  work, — men,  women,  and  children, 
— at  lower  wages  and  longer  hours. 

"WAGES    WILL    RISE,"    teste   JOHN    BRIGHT. 

Mr.  Byng  emphatically  declares  that  wages 
will  rise  under  protection.  He  quotes  John 
Bright,  who  wrote  to  an  American  :  **  Protec- 
tion will  be  called  in  to  give  high  wages  and 
shorter  hours  of  labor  to  your  workmen."  He 
grants  that  wages  have  risen  under  free  trade, 
but  refers  that  fact  to  other  causes.  He  says 
that  the  effect  of  foreign  competition  is  now  be- 
ing seriously  felt,  and,  as  a  consequence,  Eng- 
land  is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  lowered 
wages  and  bad  trade.  He  points  out,  too,  that 
though  wages  have  increased,  the  unemployed 
have  also  increased,  under  free  trade — from  2.71 
per  cent,  in  1860-64  to  6.04  in  1890-96. 

WILL    COST    OF    LIVING  ?      HARDLY    AT   ALL. 

As  to  cost  of  living,  Mr.  Byng  puts  the  ques- 
tion, "  C^an  the  worker  live  better  and  put  more 
aside  for  a  rainy  day  earning  thirty  shillings  a 
week  under  free  trade  or  forty  shillings  a  week 
under  protection  ?  "  Protection  suddenly  and 
generally  imposed  would,  he  admits,  raise  the 
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prices.  Rut  protection  would  only  come  in  grad- 
ually, and  the  consequent  readjustment  equally 
gradually  ;  so  the  workman's  domestic  accounts 
would  not  be  disturbed.  Even  if  the  necessary 
protection  of  agriculture  did  raise  the  price  of 
the  artisan's  food,  it  would  be  a  natural  insur- 
snce  premium  and  a  guarantee  of  high  wages 
aDd  regular  employment. 

A    SUOOESTED   SLIDING    SCALE. 

Mr.  Byng  proposes  a  sliding  -  scale  tariff  on 
wheat  beginning  at  thirty-five  shillings  a  quarter. 
That  is,  wheat  at  thirty-five  shillings  would  be 
admitted  free ;  at  less  than  that  amount,  would 
be  charged  the  difierencc.  This  would  still,  the 
writer  avers,  mean  cheap  bread  ;  for  it  was  the 
sverage  price  of  wheat  in  1882-91,  It  might 
now  involve  a  farthing  or  a  halfpenny  more  on 
the  loaf.  This  comparison  with  the  price  of 
wheat  a  dozen  years  ago  may  play  an  important 
port  in  the  coming  debates. 


RDSSIA  AND  HANCHUBIA. 

RUSSIA'S  position  in  Manchuria  is  assuyed, 
not  BO  much  by  the  presence  of  her  army, 
which  she  may  withdraw  or  concentrate  upon 
the  railway,  as  by  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank, 
which  holds  the  concession  for  the  construction 
of  the  railway  from  Siberia  to  Port  Arthur.  Mr. 
-Alfred  Stead  contributes  an  interesting  article 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century  on  the  Manchurian  ques- 
tion, entitled  "  Conquest  by  Bank  and  Railways." 
It  is  a  study  of  an  up-to-date  method  of  annex- 
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ing.  which  is  a  system  of  conquest  by  banks 
rather  than  by  battalions,  by  the  building  of 
railways  rather  than  by  the  winning  of  battles. 
The  Cliineae  Kastern  Railway  has  been  built  by 
bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Russian  Government. 
Russian  lettei's  and  parcels  are  carried  over  the 
railway  free  of  charge.  The  railway,  like  the 
bank,  enjoys  the  protection  both  of  the  Russian 
and  the  Chinese  flags,  and,  in  Mr.  Alfred  Stead's 
opinion,  the  bank  is  a  much  more  potent  instru- 
ment of  conquest  than  parks  of  artillery.  While 
the  Chinese  in  Manchuria  may  fear  the  military 
strength  of  Russia,  it  is  the  bank  t!iat  has  won 
their  respect  and  allegiance.  It  receives  the 
taxes  and  ])ays  the  wages,  and  has  thus  suc- 
ceeded to  the  position  formerly  held  by  the  Chi- 
nese authorities.  It  is  extending  its  agencies 
into  comparatively  small  towns,  and  the  day 
wlien  the  evacuation  convention  was  signec  it 
was  announced  simultaneously  tliat  five  or  six 
new  branchi's  of  the  bank  would  be  opened 
throughout  Manchuria. 

"  The  Chinese  Eastern  Bank  is  to  Mancliuria 
what  the  Nile  is  to  Egypt ;  the  Russians  have, 
in  fact,  constructed  through  this  valuable  Chi- 
nese province  a  Nile  of  steel,  capable  of  l)eing 
extended  in  any  direction  desired.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Nile  of  steel  has  a  distinct  advantage 
over  its  watery  prototype.  And  so  subtly  anil 
carefully  have  the  Russian  authorities  moved  in 
stretching  out  this  forerunner  of  an  enforced 
civilization,  so  perfectly  have  they  understood 
that  a  Chinaman  who  is  allowed  to  'save  his 
face '  will  accept  subjugation  when  he  would  not 
take  it, — at  least  quietly,— were  he  forced  to  open 
confession  of  hia  defeat,  so  graciously  have  they 
paid  market  value  for  the  land  occupied  by  the 
railway,  that  this  steel  girdle  has  been  put  around 
their  world  without  a  murmur." 

The  Russians  have  found  it  much  better  to 
allow  the  Chiceae  to  administer  the  country, 
while  they  administer  the  Chinese. 

Besi  les  tl  e  parallel  forces  of  the  railway  and 
the  bank  the  Russians  have  in  Manchuria  a  val- 
ualle  instrument  in  the  Greek  (!frthodox  Church. 
Th  s  pacific  method  of  obtaining  control  of  a 
country  without  annexing  it  is,  after  all,  little 
more  than  the  adoption,  under  official  patronage, 
of  the  system  by  which  English  traders,  English 
speculators  and  English  missionaries  have  se- 
cured control  of  many  countries  which  are  not 
under  the  English  flag.  The  net  result,  in  Mr. 
Alfred  Stead's  opinion,  is  good  for  Manchuria  ; 
from  the  financial  and  sanitary  point  of  view,  the 
Manchurians  are  better  off  than  they  were  be- 
fore, and  the  railway  has  contributed  materially 
to  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
people. 
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As  to  the  Newchwang  questioD,  the  writer 
pointB  out  that  if  Russia  evacuated  Newchwang, 
ahe  could  starve  out  the  port  by  constructinft  a 
new  emporium  three  miles  farther  up  the  river 
at  a  place  called  lukuu.  Special  advantages 
would  be  oSered  to  ships  engaged  in  the  import 
trade  if  they  would  stop  at  1  nkou  instead  of  going 
down  to  Newchwang.  The  ('hinese  merchants 
would  probably  migrate  without  reluctance  to 
the  new  port  where  they  were  offered  special 
privileges,  and  Newchwang,  the  treaty  port, 
would  be  transformed  into  a  collection  of  con- 
sulates. If  this  be  so,  how  very  foolish  must 
appear  the  hubbub  which  has  lieen  raised  about 
Newchwang  in  the  papers  lately  !  The  writer 
sums  up  the  net  result  of  the  policy  by  banks 
and  railways  as  follows  : 

"  The  work  accomplished  by  the  RussoChinese 
Bank  and  the  Chinese  Eastern  Kailway.  the  mod- 
ern substitutes  for  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  old- 
fashioned  conqueror,  is  indeed  profitable.  In 
return  for  the  expenditure  of  perhaps  £50,000,- 
000,  Russia  has  acquired  the  economical  control 
of  a  rich  province  more  than  three  times  the  size 
of  the  British  Isles,  and  has  done  it  in  such  a 
way  that  nearly  all  the  expenditure  has  been  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  development  of  its  wealth. 
The  inhabitants  now  '  think  Russian,'  and  almost 
recognize  the  Russian  dag  as  being  as  much 
their  own  as  the  Dragon  banner.  Besides  the 
province,  the  expenditure  of  this  £50,000,000 
has  brought  one  thousand  miles  of  well-built 
railway,  two  large  towns,  and  all  the  mining 
rights  throughout  the  whole  country.     Not  a 


Let  nnr  "le  who  ia  not  convlneed  of  the  honorable  nature 
of  RdsbU'b  Intentions  In  Asia  h\iy  one  of  these  patent  to;H 
Id  order  to  be  rcaBanred.— From  KladiUradalech  (Berlin). 

bad  bargain,  especially  when  one  reflects  that 
such  a  successful  war  may  cost  nearly  £200,- 
000,000,  and  leave  the  conquered  territory  in 
such  a  state  that  immediately  another  thirty  or 
forty  millions  Iiave  to  be  expended  to  make  a 
fresh  start." 


THE  COLLAPSE  AND  DPHEAVAL  IN  BDSSIA 

THE  Forhiiiflilh/  Revii-w  publishes  twenty  pages 
of  a  very  important  and  extremely  inter- 
esting surviiy  iif  thi^  present  jxisition  in  Russia, 
by  Mr,  R.  E,  r.  Lon^r,  It  is  entitled  "The  Czar. 
His  Ministers,  and  1  lis  Manifesto."  and  is  in  form, 
at  least,  an  examination  of  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  manifeste),  coupled  with  a  very  de- 
structive criticism  of  the  practical  value  of  tlii' 
manifesto  itself.  Without  following  Mr.  Long 
in  the  whole  course  of  liis  survey,  we  may  call 
special  attention  to  three  or  four  points  whieli 
should  be  kept  well  in  mind  by  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  watching  the  evolution  of  events 
in  Russia. 

RUS80-AS1AT1C    POLICY. 

The  first  is  the  significant  fact  that  M.  Witte 
has  anticipated,  in  some  features,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's colonial  policy.  M.  de  Witte,  in  defining 
Russian  colonial  policy,  states  that  while  other 
empires  exploited  their  conquests  as  sources  of 
revenue  for  the  increase  of  their  own  prosperity, 
the  Russians  adopt  the  diametrically  opposite 
principle,  even  in  the  case  of  their  richest  Asiatic 
possessions  ;  they  expend  upon  them  incalculable 
sums,  while  they  lay  the  whole  burden  of  taxa- 
tion upon  Russia  proper.  This  policy,  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  emulate,  is  declared  by 
Mr.  Long  to  be  the  original  basic  cause  of  the 
present  discontent,  and  to  have  resulted  in  the 
ruin  of  central  Russia.  Outside  Russia,  the  em- 
pire progresses  ;  within,  it  is  impoverished  and 
despoiled.  An  ever -extending  circle  of  beggary 
embraces  the  richest  central  provinces,  which  all 
the  panaceas  of  St.  Petersburg  barely  preserve 
from  final  dissolution.  The  ring  of  chronic 
starvation,  already  embracing  most  of  Great 
Russia,  marches  irresistibly  outward,  and  threat- 
ens to  overwhelm  the  whole  empire  in  irretriev- 
able  ruin.  Russia  has  deliberately  adopted  a 
policy  of  self-exhaustion,  with  the  result  that  she 
is  not  only  behindhand  in  culture,  but  lacks  al- 
together the  economic  preponderance  which  alone 
could  perpetuate  her  present  uncemented  union. 

THE    REVOLT   OF  THE    CODNTBT    OENTLEHEM. 

A  year  ago,  M.  de  Witte,  snubbing  the  Zemst* 
V03.  appointed  temporary  agricultural  committees 
in  the  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
causes  of  the  existing  distress.  It  was  hoped 
that  these  committees,  the  members  of  which 
were  nominated  by  the  government,  could  be  re- 
lied upon  to  confine  themselves  to  what  M.  von 
Plehwe  called  "  a  policy  of  spades  and  potatoes." 
But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  com- 
mittees, composed  largely  of  the  countr}r  gentle- 
men of  Russia,  drew  up  memorials  which  would 
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seem  to  indicate  that  the  downfall  of  the  exist- 
ing system  is  near  at  hand.  The  most  notable 
of  these  reports  was  that  of  the  Voronezh  Dis- 
trict, which  met  under  the  presidency  of  the  local 
marshal  of  nobility.  This  report  set  forth  half 
a  dozen  preliminary  demands  which  amount  to 
a  Petition  of  Rights  much  more  revolutionary 
for  Russians  than  was  the  English  Petition  of 
Rights  of  two  centuries  ago  : 

"I.  To  extend  to  all  classes  a  universal,  un- 
quahfied  law.  No  man  may  be  deprived  of 
personal  freedom  or  property  without  trial,  under 
danger  of  criminal  and  monetary  responsibility 
for  breaking  this  law.  2.  To  abolish  imprison- 
ment and  sequestration  of  property  by  adminis- 
trative order.  3.  To  abolish  administrative  pun- 
ishments, penalties  and  restrictions  such  as 
arrest,  fine,  exile,  supervision,  and  deprivation 
of  the  right  to  participate  in  public  work.  4. 
To  abolish  corporal  punishment.  5.  To  abolish 
the  passport  system.  6.  To  insure  freedom  of 
conscience,  which  derives  logically  from  personal 
freedom." 

They  then  proceeded  to  demand  universal 
education  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  the  open- 
ing of  the  universities  to  all  classes,  the  creation 
of  local  parliaments,  and  finally  crowned  the 
edifice  by  demanding  a  permanent  organ  of 
self-government  in  the  shape  of  an  all- Russian 
Zemstvo,  composed  of  elected  representatives  of 
the  local  Zemstvos,  with  the  right  of  legislating 
on  questions  involved  in  rural  economy.  Added 
to  this,  they  protested  against  the  financial  pol- 
icy of  M.  de  Witte,  and  asked  for  a  progressive 
income  tax  as  a  substitute  for  indirect  taxation. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  withdrawal 
of  the  report ;  the  leading  members. of  the  com- 
mittee were  reprimanded,  and  the  report  was 
suppressed.  Its  recent  publication  in  Germany 
enables  us  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  ideas  that 
are  fomenting  in  the  minds  of  the  educated 
classes  in  Russia. 

THE    CONVERSION    OF   M.    NOVIKOFF. 

Another  symptom  which  is  in  its  way  quite 
as  remarkable  is  the  extraordinary  confession 
of  Mme.  Novikoff 's  son  as  to  the  utter  futility 
of  attempting  to  govern  the  Russian  people  on 
the  present  system.  M.  Alexander  Novikoff 
published,  in  1899,  a  remarkably  able  and  honest 
book  entitled  "Recollections  of  a  Rural  Chief," 
in  which  he  set  forth  the  result  of  seven  years' 
experience  of  rural  life.  In  the  fervor  of  his 
youth,  and  full  of  faith  in  the  virtues  of  the 
autocratic  system  in  which  he  had  been  reared, 
he  set  about  governing  his  district  in  absolutist 
fashion.  The  rural  chief,  or  zemski  natchalnik^ 
has  almost  unlimited  power  over  the  peasants. 


and  M.  Novikoff  settled  on  his  country  estate 
with  the  intention  of  using  this  power  for  the 
purpose  of  '*  beating  into  tlie  peasant  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  which  he  lacks,  and  beating  out  of 
him  his  detestable  intemperance  and  idleness." 
After  seven  years'  experimenting  with  this 
theory,  he  emerged  as  the  author  of  the  best  de- 
scription of  peasant  life  and  peasant  economy 
published  in  the  Russian  language  for  many  a 
year.  M.  Novikoff,  after  testing  his  theory, 
came  forward  to  declare  that  it  had  hopelessly 
faileil,  and  that  the  only  hope  to  be  found  was 
in  education,  leniency,  individual  freedoin,  and 
non-interference  from  without.  ''The  univer- 
sal wail  over  the  disintegration  of  village  life, 
the  muzhik's  poverty,  his  savagery,  have  only 
one  cause, — that  is,  the  immemorial  custom  of 
holding  him  with  a  tight  rein  and  depriving 
him  of  all  independence.  ...  1  leave  the  ser- 
vice," he  said,  '*  with  the  deep  conviction  that 
with  beating  and  hammering  you  will  achieve 
nothing."  So  far  from  admitting  that  the  peas- 
ants are  idle,  he  declared  that  they  work  joyfully 
for  the  most  trifling  wages, — even  for  bread. 
Tlie  whole  system  of  tutelage  must  be  swept 
away.  "  Education,  education,  education,"  is 
the  only  hope. 

M.    DE    WITTE's    alarm. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  in  view  of  this 
general  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  rural  gentry 
that  the  despotic  system  has  broken  down,  that 
M.  de  Witte  should  have  taken  alarm.  In  a  secret 
memorandum  written  by  him  in  1899,  he  met 
the  attempt  of  M.  Goremuikin  to  extend  the 
Zemstvos  to  provinces  where  they  did  not  exist 
by  an  emphatic  declaration  in  favor  of  abolish- 
ing Zemstvos  altogether.  His  .  argument,  in 
brief,  was  that  politics  in  Russia  resolved  it- 
self into  a  contest  between  autocracy  and  local 
self-government,  and  that  if  autocracy  did  not 
crush  the  Zemstvos,  the  Zemstvos  would  crush 
autocracy.  He  would  substitute  for  these  elected 
assemblies  a  universal  bureaucratic  system  such 
as  at  present  exists  in  Poland  and  other  non- 
privileged  governments.  Once  get  rid  of  local 
self-government,  and  establish  a  system  of  bu. 
reaucracy  from  above  as  absolute  as  that  which 
exists  in  India,  and  the  government  could  dis- 
pense with  exceptional  measures,  and  could  ob- 
serve without  fear  all  the  phenomena  of  public 
and  private  independence,  such  as  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  thought.  Mr.  Long  says  that  M.  de 
Witte,  in  order  to  attach  the  people  to  the  autoc- 
racy and  create  a  substitute  for  the  local  self- 
government  of  which  he  wishes  to  deprive 
them,  has  been  attempting  to  build  a  vast  edi- 
fice of  state  patronage  under  which  the  whole 
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population  will  be  reduced  to  the  position  of 
civil  servants. 

Mr.  Long  concludes  his  paper  by  hinting  that 
M.  de  Witte,  finding  that  autocracy  is  perishing, 
is  now  engaged  in  compiling  a  memorandum  to 
prove  that  despotism  is  on  its  last  legs.  It  would 
need  a  somewhat  rapid  turn-ovor  for  him  to 
come  out  in  this  last  new  role  ;  but  the  situation 
in  Russia  is  so  serious,  and  M.  de  Witte's  position 
in  particular  is  so  difficult,  that  no  one  need  be 
very  much  surprised  at  any  move  which  he 
may  make  to  regain  his  equilibrium  and  pre- 
vent what  would  seem  to  be  the  inevitable  col- 
lapse of  the  present  system. 


THE  MODERN  DISPERSION. 

IN  connection  with  the  remarkable  influx  of 
eastern  Jews  into  the  United  States  which 
is  now  in  progress,  it  is  interesting  to  get  the 
view-point  of  the  American-born  Jew  on  this 
great  world-movement  of  a  race.  In  the  Me- 
norah  for  June,  there  is  published  an  address 
recently  delivered  at  Cleveland  by  Mr.  Leo  N. 
Levi  on  "  The  Modern  Dispersion,"  in  which 
are  set  forth  with  evident  candor,  impartiality, 
and  moderation  the  respective  views  and  prej. 
udices  held  by  eastern  and  western  Jews  in  re- 
gard to  each  other. 

Concerning  this  great  change  in  the  situation 
of  the  Jews,  which  he  calls  **  the  modern  dis- 
persion," and  which  began  about  twenty- three 
years  ago,  Mr.  Levi  says  : 

"  During  many  generations,  the  majority  of 
the  Jews  have  dwelt  in  Russia,  Galicia,  Rouma- 
nia,  and  Hungary.  In  Russia  and  Galicia  alone, 
their  number  reached  to  almost  five  millions.  It 
is  needless  to  dwell  on  their  condition  ;  the  story 
is  well  known.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  little  over 
twenty  years  ago  the  Jews  began  to  leave  these 
countries  in  large  numbers,  and  that  since  then 
there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  immi- 
gration to  the  Orient,  to  western  Europe,  to 
South  America,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  the 
United  States. 

COMPARED    WITH    THE    EXODUS    FROM    SPAIN. 

<*  During  the  period  under  consideration,  1 0 
per  cent,  of  the  Jews  of  the  world  forsook  their 
native  homes  in  eastern  Europe  and  took  up  new 
abodes  in  this  country.  At  the  present  time, 
this  influx  to  the  United  States  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds annually  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
total  Jewish  population.  Add  to  this  number 
those  who  settle  in  western  Europe,  the  Levant, 
the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America, 
South  Africa,  and  Canada,  and  we  can  readily 
foretell  that  within  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 


century  the  Jewish  center  of  gravity  will  be  far 
removed  from  eastern  Europe.  Indeed,  since 
the  stream  to  the  United  States  grows  larger 
with  the  passing  years,  W(^  may  count  with  some 
confidence  that  in  this  ceiiturv  the  maioritv  of 
the  world's  Jews  will  have  established  their 
domicile  here,  or  certainly  on  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. The  migration  from  eastt^rn  Europe 
in  our  day  is  strikingly  like  the  migration  from 
Spain  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  except 
that  in  the  expulsion  from  Spain  not  over  3  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  Jews  wer(\  while  now  con- 
siderably more  than  one  half  ar(^  involved. 

''In  short,  the  present  dispersion  has  all  of 
the  tragic  and  romantic  features  of  the  Spanish 
expulsion,  is  impelled  by  an  equal  intolerance, 
endured  with  equal  martyrdom,  but  exceeds  it 
in  interest  and  importance,  because  Spain  only 
had.  at  most,  three  hundred  thousand  Jews, 
while  eastern  Europe  is  driving  forth  five  mil- 
lions." 

DIFFERENCES    BETWEEN    EASTERN    AND 
WESTERN    JEWS. 

Certain  sharp  distinctions  are  drawn  by  the 
Jews  themselves  between  the  different  sections 
of  the  race. 

The  Jews  do  not  regard  anti-Semitism  with 
contentment  or  patience.  On  the  contrary,  they 
resent  it  as  a  gross  injustice.  But  they  have 
grown  accustomed  to  it,  and  meet  it  as  an  inevi- 
table evil.  United  against  the  hostility  of  the 
world,  the  Jews  draw  comfort  from  one  another 
and  the  splendid  heritage  left  by  their  ancestors. 
There  exist,  however,  prejudices  among  the  Jews 
themselves  which,  to  the  Gentile,  at  least,  must 
appear  marvelous. 

"  These  prejudices  are  based  on  many  classifi- 
cations not  now  necessary  to  be  considered.  The 
one  classification  of  greatest  importance  is  that 
which  sets  on  one  side  the  Jews  of  western 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  variously  called 
the  Reformed,  the  Modern,  and  the  German  and 
American  Jews,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Jews  of  Russia,  Galicia,  Roumania,  and  other 
eastern  European  countries,  variously  called 
Russian,  Polish,  or  Orthodox  Jews.  For  con- 
venience, let  us  call  the  former  western  and  the 
latter  eastern  Jews. 

"As  a  rule,  the  western  Jews  have  absorbed 
Western  civilization,  and  bear  lightly  or  not  at 
all  the  yoke  of  the  Torah.  As  a  rule,  to  the 
eastern  Jews  western  civilization  is  yet  un- 
known, and  they  adhere  to  the  same  religious 
views  and  practices  which  prevailed  centuries 
ago.  The  western  Jew  has  a  modern  education, 
and  speaks  with  facility  the  language  of  his  na- 
tive land  ;  the  eastern  Jew's  education  is  largely 
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religious,  and  his  mother-tongue  is  tlie  jargon 
known  as  Yiddish.  The  points  of  difference 
between  the  eastern  and  western  Jews  are  nu- 
merous and  important,  but  not  so  much  as  each  be- 
lieves. The  prejudices  of  each  against  the  other 
magnify  the  differences  and  the  faults  which 
each  ascribes  to  the  other  on  account  thereof. 

"The  western  Jew  treats  his  coreligionist 
from  eastern  Europe  as  an  inferior.  He  con- 
siders him  ignorant,  superstitious,  bigoted,  hypo- 
critical, cunning,  ungrateful,  quarrelsome,  un- 
clean, and  in  many  other  ways  abominable. 

"The  view  of  the  western  Jew  is  superficial, 
hasty,  and  wholly  unjust.  It  is  based  largely 
on  hearsay,  and  otherwise  upon  loose  general- 
izations made  from  very  limited  observations. 
The  eastern  Jews  are  looked  upon  en  masse,  and 
not  as  individuals.  Each  is  considered  as  pos- 
sessing all  the  faults  charged  to  the  class,  and 
all  are  misjudged  by  the  failings  that  are  noticed 
in  a  few  individuals.  Those  who  like  the  eastern 
Jews  least  know  them  least  ;  their  best  friends 
are  those  who  know  them  well." 

THE    GOSPEL    OF    SYMPATHY    AND    HUMANITY. 

Admitting  the  worst  that  can  be  said  against 
the  eastern  Jew,  Mr.  Levi  declares  that  "the 
American  Jew  who  in  this  crisis  is  less  humane 
and  sympathetic  than  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple is  neither  a  good  American  nor  a  good  Jew. 

*' Unfortunately,  however,  there  yet  remain 
many  who,  either  because  of  ignorance  or  in- 
justice, look  with  cold  indifference  or  hot 
hostility  upon  the  arrival  of  their  suffering  co- 
religionists. This  is  true  even  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  might  be  expected  that  Amer- 
ican birth,  American  training,  and  American 
ideals  would  engender  extraordinary  tenderness 
toward  brethren  who  suffer  martyrdom  for  con- 
science' sake. 

**  If  it  were  necessary  to  choose  between  the 
welfare  of  the  one  million  Jews  in  this  country 
and  the  millions  who  must  ultimately  come 
here,  justice  would  turn  to  the  greater  number. 
The  millions  are  on  the  march.  The  dispersion 
is  on  in  its  full  force.  No  power  on  earth  can 
stop  it.  Potentates  and  legions  are  powerless 
to  stem  the  tide.  The  few  Jews  who  selfishly 
deplore  the  immigration  to  this  country  may  as 
well  resign  themselves  to  the  inevitable  first  as 
last.  The  current  of  the  Mississippi  cannot  be 
reversed  by  imprecations  ;  the  onrush  of  the 
Niagara  stopped  by  making  faces  at  it. 

-'It  is,  however,  a  grievous  error  to  spell 
danger  or  misfortune  to  the  western  Jews  from 
the  dispersion  of  the  eastern  Jews.  If  the  for- 
mer have  in  the  course  of  generations  thrown 
off  many  tiseless  impediments,  they  have  suffered  i 


along  with  tliem  the  loss  of  many  family  jewels. 
The  idealism,  the  poetry,  the  ascetic  virtues,  the 
family  sanctity,  the  religious  fervor,  which  were 
formerly  so  accentuated  in  Jewish  life,  have 
been,  in  a  measure,  lost  in  the  process  which 
eliminated  certain  Orientalisms  that  are  found 
and  decried  in  the  contemporary  eastern  Jews. 
The  American  Jew  will  profit  by  contact  with 
the  repositories  of  ancient  Jewish  virtues.  For 
this  advantage  they  can  make  an  adequate  re- 
turn by  aiding  the  new-comer  to  throw  aside  the 
faults  which  the  western  Jews  have  gotten  rid 
of.  The  two  classes  must  be  complementary. 
Each  has  its  faults  and  its  virtues.  If  folly  pre- 
vails, the  virtue  of  neither  will  survive  ;  if  wis- 
dom governs,  the  contact  of  the  (^lasses  will  mini- 
mize the  worst  qualities  of  each,  and  start  from 
the  Modern  Dispersion  a  chapter  of  Jewish  his- 
tory as  glorious  as  any  that  precedes  it.  And 
this  wisdom  is  to  the  fore.  Broad  men  in  both 
classes  an^  assuming  the  leadership.  The  gospel 
of  hate  and  discord  is  giving  way  to  the  gospel 
of  haruK^ny  and  love.  The  monger  of  sneers 
and  denunciation  has  had  his  day.  The  forces 
of  destruction  are  spent  and  those  of  construc- 
tion are  growing.  The  condemned  beggar  of 
twenty  years  ago  is  the  man  of  affairs  to-day  ; 
the  beggar  of  to-day  will  be  a  man  of  substance 
in  the  future.  The  arrogant  and  shallow-minded 
inheritor  of  his  father's  wealth  without  his  fa- 
ther's thrift  will  pass  out  with  the  wealth  he  has 
not  the  wit  to  preserve.  There  will  be  a  com- 
mingling of  the  classes  to  make  a  stronger  and 
better  class.     It  is  manifest  destiny." 


THE  WOULD-BE  EMANCIPATOR  OF 
MACEDONIA. 

IN  the  Idler  is  told  the  story  of  the  president 
of  the  Macedonian  Revolutionary  Commit- 
tee, Boris  Sarafoff,  and  his  work  against  the 
Turks  : 

*'  In  1899,  Boris  Sarafoff  became  the  president 
of  the  Mac£jdonian  Revolutionary  Committee. 
At  once  that  organization,  previously  a  loose 
union  of  many  branches  under  many-leaders,  be- 
came solidified,  systematized,  and  menacing.  Its 
head  was  in  Sofia,  in  free  Bulgaria.  Its  arms, 
always  eii  rapport  with  the  head,  were  in  every 
Macedonian  village  where  there  were  Bulgarians 
and  the  hope  of  freedom  from  the  Turk.  .  .  . 

"  Sarafoff  is  a  young  man.  He  was  born  thirty 
years  ago,  in  the  Turkish  village  of  Ljubjechovo. 
His  inheritance,  from  generations  of  Bulgarian 
ancestors,  was  hate  of  Turkish  tyranny  and  the 
example  of  many  forefathers  who  had  fought 
against  it  futilely.  When  he  was  five  years  old, 
he  saw  his  father  and  grandfather  dragged  from 
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home  in  chains  by  tbe  BasliiBazouks,  laahed  and 
imprisoned,  on  a  charge  of  treuaon." 

BEGINNINGS   or   REVOLOTION. 

Rarafoff  went  tliroiigh  military  training  with 
the  Bulgarian  army  as  a  private  and  as  a  lieu- 
tenant, in  order  to  fit  himself  for  his  life-work. 

•-In  1895,  SarafofE  was  ready  to  begin  the 
vendetta  he  had  sworn,  and  which  was  to  assume 
at  length  such  ominous  proportions.  In  July, 
he  gathered  together  eighty  young  men,  crossed 
the  Macedonian  border,  and  descended  all  un- 
expectedly upon  the  town  of  Melnik.  His  maiden 
maneuvers  would  have  done  credit  to  a  veteran. 
He  cut  tlie  telegraph  lines,  overpowered  the  guaid 


of  the  Turkish  prefecture,  turned  the  Bulgarian 
prisoners  out  of  the  jail  and  threw  tl  e  Turkish 
prefect  in^  The  Turkish  garrison  of  one  huu- 
.Ired  sallied  out,  and  ha!f  of  them  were  killed, 
while  the  other  half  fled.  Then  Sarafoff  burned 
JVleluik's  government  buildings,  and  gracefully 
disappeared  into  the  mountain  passes  as  several 
regiments  of  Moslem  horse  and  foot  came  head- 
long on  the  scene.  Thus  the  Turkish  Uovern- 
ment  first  heard  of  Sarafoff." 

THB   BETOLCTIONARY    COMMITTEB. 

As  soon  as  Sarafoff  became  president  of  the 
iuuer  council  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee, 
"  he  established  a  policy  in  two  parts  for  light- 


ing tbe  Turk.  The  first  principle  wi 
guerrilla  war  must  be  waged  tirelessly, 
all  Macedonia  slumld  be  finally  forced 
But  a  guerrilla  war  against  the  Turl 
never  reach  anywhere  of  itself.  Tber. 
second  principle  followed. — that  the 
must  be  embroiled  and  mutilated  in 
shocking  way  that  tbe  powers  would  1 
to  attend  to  the  Turk.  This  is  the 
which  IS  desperate  and  relentless,  ar. 
wounds  Macedonia  as  deeply  as  it  wo 
Turk.  It  has  heen  named  ■  Sarafoffisn 
ro[;>e.  Its  only  excuse  is  fierce  entliuf 
liberty,  but  it  is  for  liberty  bought  at  i 
heavy  to  the  t'hristian  as  to  the  Sloslen 
"Sarafoff  began  at  once,  in  1SH9,  i 
rate  plans  for  the  realization  of  his 
against  the  Turks.  He  perfected  tbe  e 
committee  agents  and  spies  through  M; 
and  instilled  the  princi[>le  which  has  sii 
him  and  his  orgauizatiun  so  shadowy  ani 
that  tbe  machine  must  move  always  in  t' 

DEATH    TO   THE   TURKS  ! 

At  last  all  was  ready,  and  despite  th' 
tions  taken  in  Constantinople  and  Mj 
barafoff  threw  down  the  glove. 

Tbe  border  passes  forthwith  gave  v 
guerrilla  bands,  which  sallied  nimbly  d 
Macedonia  and  opened  their  campaign 
foffs  p re-presidential  style  of  strike 
awav  His  bands  slipped  through 
\  i\a\  et  only  visible  when  they  swoop 
in  torajB  on  .Turkish  towns.  Villagers 
nitche  were  beaten  by  a  Turkish  pre 
forty  Bashi-Bazouks,  who  thought  th' 
thus  learn  the  whereabouts  of  certain 
raiders  Later,  they  ran  into  the  revob 
who    in   four  hours'  fighting  killed  th 

Sarafoff's  committee  used  the  gen 
turbanco  to  pass  rifles  over  the  horde 
commandoes  were  armed  and  sent  dow 
th&  Turkish  villages." 

sarafoff's  aims  and  methods. 

Not  content  with  the  mere  killing  o 
Sarafoff  is  anxious  to  draw  the  attentio 
rope  to  the  Balkans,  and  for  this  more 
measures  are  necessary.  Not  content 
abduction  of  Miss  Stone,  the  Re  vol 
Committee  knows  how  to  fill  the  nei 
with  horror. 

"  If  the  powers  would  not  notice  ' 
atrocities  in  Macedonia.  Sarafoff  wouli 
facture  atrocities  that  they  would  look  a 
is  the  dark  chapter  in  the  man's  histc 
deed,  he  succeeded  so  well  that  he  bee 
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scapegoat  in  his  periodic  denials  of  in- 
y.  When  a  peculiarly  brutal  outbreak 
EM5e  against  the  Christians  to-day,  the 
e  as  likely  as  not  to  say,  '  It  is  Sarafoff 's 
o  will  pretend,  of  course,  that  it  was  we 
it/  While  the  Turks  are  no  more  hu- 
day  than  they  were  when  the  Bulgarian 
made  out  their  list  of  atrocities,  the 
committee  is  not  guiltless  of  exciting 
murder  and  rape  and  plunder.  It  is 
the  Macedonian  Committee  is  directly 
)le  for  Turkish  atrocities,  but  tnat  by 
the  Turks  through  their  non-combatants 
'  religion  they  have  roused  them  to  re- 
e  more  cruelly." 


REFORM  IN  TURKEY. 

corrupt  and  ineflBcient  government  of 
rkey,  which  is  growing  more  and  more 
chronism  in  Europe,  is  subjected  to  a 
review  in  the  Preussische  Jahrbucher  for 
a  writer  who,  hiding  his  identity  under 
lonym  of  ^Laborator,'  evidently  speaks 
«  personal  knowledge. 
not  easy,"  he  says,  "to  become  really 
;d  with  conditions  in  Turkey.  Most 
3  lack  actual  knowledge  of  its  internal 
One  must  have  lived  among  the  people 
J  come  into  close  contact  with  the  gov- 
in  order  to  be  able  to  understand  the 
le  system  and  the  absolutely  untenable 
IS.  If  a  Turkish  official  talks  of  reform, 
r  deliberately  tells  an  untruth  or  is  an 
idealist.  The  Turk  lacks  the  qualities 
for  competing  with  the  Occident.  So 
there  were  no  railroads  and  no  tele- 
16  could  live  in  his  seclusion,  preserving 
re  and  his  racial  peculiarities.  His  po- 
L  the  highway  to-day  has  become  fateful 
Turkey  exemplifies  the  historical  axiom 
ople  of  conquerors  which  fails  to  fulfill 
nd  mission  in  the  countries  it  has  sub- 
must  in  the  end  give  way  to  more  pro- 
peoples." 

THE    GOVERNMENT. 

Turkish  Government,"  says  the  writer, 
lUMolute  negation  of  all  that  we  under- 
'  the  term  government,  and  from  top  to 
tbBolutely  fails  to  comprehend  the  most 
uy  duties  of  a  government ;  it  is  also 
in  general,  of  honesty  and  earnest  en- 
hence,  an  uprising  of  the  subjugated  na- 
e^ rajah  peoples,'  that  are  mostly  supe- 
he  Turk,  was  bound  to  come  sooner  or 

friter^s  first  point  of  attack  is  the  wretched 


financial  condition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which 
is  most  frequently  discussed,  since  the  shameful 
mismanagement  of  the  finances  is  doubtless  the 
cause,  as  well  as  the  consequence,  of  the  present 
deplorable  state  of  the  country.  There  is  no 
budget,  and  no  central  office  for  checking  off  the 
income  and  expenditures.  The  Sultan  arbitrarily 
makes  immense  drafts  upon  the  exchequer  for 
his  court  and  his  minions.  Bribery  and  corrup- 
tion are  rampant  among  the  officials,  high  and 
low,  and  the  common  people,  as  usual,  have  to 
bear  the  burdens  of  taxation. 

The  administration,  or,  rather,  the  miscarriage, 
of  justice,  is  lashed  with  equal  vehemence  by 
"  Laborator."  There  is,  in  fact,  no  justice  in 
Turkey,  he  says.  *'  It  happens  quite  frequently 
that  judges,  in  connivance  with  false  witnesses, 
concoct  direct  accusations,  especially  on  some 
political  pretense  or  Ze.se  majesfS,  against  persons 
known  to  be  wealthy  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
levying  blackmail." 

More  direful,  even,  than  the  financial  and  judi- 
cial maladministration  are  the  consequences  of 
the  terrible  demoralization  proceeding  from  the 
highest  circles  downward.  ''  Ever  since  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present  Sultan,  a  system  of  espion- 
age has  come  into  vogue  that  is  permeating  with 
its  poison  the  entire  social  order.  No  one,  even 
among  the  highest  officials,  is  for  a  moment 
sure  of  his  position.  Spies  are  everywhere,  and 
both  officers  and  officials  openly  say  that  they 
enter  the  secret  service  in  order  to  advance  them- 
selves. Any  one  standing  in  the  way  of  his 
neighbor,  his  brother,  father,  or  son,  is  denounced 
and  summarily  banished.  All  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Tripoli  swarm  with  exiles.  People 
of  all  classes  are  arrested  without  warning,  kept 
in  prison  for  months,  sometimes  tortured,  and 
finally  put  on  board  shi^  and  sent  away.  Their 
misery  is  relieved  only  by  the  open-handed  char- 
ity that  the  Turks  practise  among  one  another. 
Even  this  almsgiving  is  dangerous,  and  the  al- 
moner must  often  carefully  conceal  his  gifts  in 
order  not  to  come  under  suspicion  himself.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  condition  to  which 
this  system  of  espionage  has  led,  destroying 
every  trace  of  dignity  and  confidence.  Ihis 
state  of  affairs  is  getting  worse  every  year,  espe- 
cially as  the  Sultan,  with  his  excessive  nervous- 
ness, is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  camarilla 
shameless  beyond  bounds." 

THE    SULTAN    AND    REFORM. 

"  The  Sultan  is  an  autocrat  who,  like  his  pred» 
ecessors,  came  to  the  throne  without  any  train- 
ing for  his  high  office.  A  man  of  undoubtedly 
great  intelligence,  with  an  almost  superhuman 
capacity  for  work,  the  experiences  of  his  youth 
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home  in  cliains  hy  thi>  Hashi-Hazimks,  laslied  aud 
imprisoucii,  on  a  ciiarge  of  treaBon." 


;SINC.S   OF   BEVOl 


riiiiiin;;  with 
ijil  at<  a  liuu- 


Sarafi.ff  wotUlliroutfh  ii 
tin-  liulKurian  army  as  a  [ 
U-naiil,  in  order  tn  lit  himself  for  his  hfe-work, 

-In  iM'J.'i,  Surafiiff  waB  ready  to  lifgin  the 
vendetta  he  had  sworn,  and  which  was  to  asBunie 
at  length  such  ominous  proportions.  In  July, 
he  gathered  togethiT  eighty  young  men,  croawd 
the  Macedonian  biiriior,  aud  doawnth^d  all  un- 
expertedly  upon  tin;  town  of  Mi-Inik.  His  maiden 
maneuvers  would  have  done  cri-dit  to  a  VfUMan. 
He  cut  the  li-I('gra[ili  lini'S.  overpowered  iheguai-d 


of  the  Turkish  prefecture,  turned  the  Bulgarian 
prisoners  out  of  the  jail  and  threw  the  Turkish 
urefect  in.  The  Turkish  garrison  of  one  huu- 
-ired  sallied  out,  and  half  of  tlieni  were  killed, 
while  the  other  half  fled.  Then  Sarafoff  burned 
Melnik's  government  buildings,  and  gratefully 
disappeared  into  the  mountain  pusses  as  several 
regiments  of  Moslem  horse  and  foot  came  head' 
long  on  the  scene.  Thus  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment  first  heard  of  Sarafoff."' 

THE    REVOl.UTIOXAHT    COMMITTER. 

As  soou  as  Sarafoff  became  president  of  the 
inner  council  of  the  Hevohitionary  (.'onunittee, 
"he  establislied  a  policy  in  two  [larts  for  light- 


ing the  Turk,  The  first  princijih'  was  lluu  I 
guerrilla  wiir  must  he  watted  tirelesslv.  iu  wbid 
all  Macedonia  shoidd  !»■  linally  forced  to  joill 
But  a  guerrilla  wiir  iipiinsl  the  Turks  wunk 
n.-ver  reiieh  auywliere  of  itself.  Therefore,  ih 
second  princijlle  followed.-^lljat  the  BalkiH 
must  he  iimhroiled  and  mutilated  in  such  t 
shocking  way  that  the  powers  would  Iw  forcd 
to  attend  to  tlie  Turk.  This  is  the  principli 
which  IS  despc-rate  and  relenllesi*.  and  wliid 
wounds  Macedonia  an  deeplv  as  it  wounds  ti« 
Turk,  It  has  been  immed  -  SarafnllJsTn  "  in  & 
rope.  Us  only  excuse  is  fiero'  enthusiasm  {« 
liberty,  but  it  is  for  liberty  bought  at  a  iiriiti 
heavy  to  the  Christian  as  tn  the  Mnsleni. 

"Sarafoff  U'gan  at  oiK'e,  in  l,s!)H.  on  elal"' 
rate  jdaiis  for  the  realisialion  of  Ida  vemlrw 
against  the  Turks,  lie  perfected  the  aysteni* 
committee  agents  and  i^pies  through  Macedosit 
and  instilled  the  principle  which  has  since  mil 
him  and  his  organization  so  shadowy  and  sini^ 
that  the  inathine  must  move  always  in  the  dart' 

DEATH    TO   THE   TLHKS  ! 

At  last  all  was  ready,  and  despite  the  precii 
tions  taken  in  C'onstancinople  aud  Macedunii 
Sarafoff  threw  down  the  glove. 

'■  The  border  passes  forthwith  gave  up  arniB 
guerrilla  bands,  which  sallied  nimbly  down  int 
Macedonia  and  opened  their  campaign  in  Sui 
foff's  pre-presidential  style  of  strike  and  p 
away.  His  bauds  slipped  through  }tloDUlii 
Vilayet,  only  visible  when  they  swooj)ed  dum 
in  forays  on  .Turkish  towns.  Villagers  of  Zel" 
nitche  wore  beaten  by  a  Turkish  prefect  u' 
forty  Bashj-Hazouks,  who  thought  they  wii 
thus  learn  the  whereabouts  of  certain  Sardol 
raiders.  Later,  they  ran  into  the  revolutionirti 
who   in   four  hours'  fighting  killed  them  toi 

"Sarafoff's  committi-e  used  the  general  du 
turbance  to  pass  rifles  over  the  border.  Kp 
commandoes  were  armed  aud  aent  down  smw 
the  Turkish  villages." 

SAKAFOFf'S   AIMS   AND   UETHODR 

Not  content  with  the  mere  killing  of  Tart 
Sarafoll  is  anxious  to  draw  the  attention  of  E 
rope  to  the  Balkans,  and  for  this  more  doubtf 
measures  are  necessary.  Not  content  with  tl 
abduction  of  Miss  Stone,  the  RevoIutioW 
l.'oniniittee  knows  how  to  fill  the  newepape 
with  horror. 

■•If  the  powere  would  not  notice  Tnrkej 
atrocities  in  Macedonia.  Sarafoff  would  mao 
factiire  atrocities  tliut  they  would  look  at.  Tl 
is  the  dark  chapter  in  the  man's  history.  1 
deed,  he  succeeded  so  well  that  ha  became  t 
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scapegoat  in  his  periodic  denials  of  in- 
.y.     When  a  peculiarly  brutal  outbreak 
lace  against  the  Christians  to-day,  the 
re  as  likely  as  not  to  say,  '  It  is  Sarafoff 's 
10  will  pretend,  of  course,  that  it  was  we 
it.'    While  the  Turks  are  no  more  hu- 
-day  than  they  were  when  the  Bulgarian 
made  out  their  list  of   atrocities,   the 
committee  is  not  guiltless  of  exciting 
murder  and  rape  and  plunder.     It  is 
:  the  Macedonian  Committee  is  directly 
ble  for  Turkish  atrocities,  but  tnat  by 
the  Turks  through  their  non-combatants 
r  religion  they  have  roused  them  to  re- 
be  more  cruelly." 


REFORM  IN  TURKEY. 

corrupt  and  inefficient  government  of 
urkey,  which  is  growing  more  and  more 
achronism  in  Europe,  is  subjected  to  a 
:  review  in  the  Preussische  Jahrbucher  for 
r  a  writer  who,  hiding  his  identity  under 
donym  of  'Laborator,'  evidently  speaks 
>8e  personal  knowledge. 
3  not  easy,"  he  says,  "to  become  really 
,ed  with  conditions  in  Turkey.  Most 
ts  lack  actual  knowledge  of  its  internal 

One  must  have  lived  among  the  people 
e  come  into  close  contact  with  the  gov- 

in  order  to  be  able  to  understand  the 
)le  system  and  the  absolutely  untenable 
ns.  If  a  Turkish  official  talks  of  reform, 
r  deliberately  tells  an  untruth  or  is  an 
,  idealist.  The  Turk  lacks  the  qualities 
5  for  competing  with  the  Occident.     So 

there  were  no  railroads  and  no  tele- 
be  could  live  in  his  seclusion,  preserving 
ire  and  his  racial  peculiarities.  His  po- 
1  the  highway  to-day  has  become  fateful 
Turkey  exemplifies  the  historical  axiom 
jople  of  conquerors  which  fails  to  fulfill 
ral  mission  in  the  countries  it  has  sub- 
must  in  the  end  give  way  to  more  pro- 
peoples." 

THE    GOVERNMENT. 

Turkish  Government,"  says  the  writer, 
absolute  negation  of  all  that  we  under- 
''  the  term  government,  and  from  top  to 
absolutely  fails  to  comprehend  the  most 
iry  duties  of  a  government ;  it  is  also 
in  general,  of  honesty  and  earnest  en- 
hence,  an  uprising  of  the  subjugated  na- 
e  'rajah  peoples,'  that  are  mostly  supe- 
he  Turk,  was  bound  to  come  sooner  or 

riter's  first  point  of  attack  is  the  wretched 


financial  condition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which 
is  most  frequently  discussed,  since  the  shameful 
mismanagement  of  the  finances  is  doubtless  the 
cause,  as  well  as  the  consequence,  of  the  present 
deplorable  state  of  the  country.  There  is  no 
budget,  and  no  central  office  for  checking  off  the 
income  and  expenditures.  The  Sultan  arbitrarily 
makes  immense  drafts  upon  the  exchequer  for 
his  court  and  his  minions.  Bribery  and  corrup- 
tion are  rampant  among  the  officials,  high  and 
low,  and  the  common  people,  as  usual,  have  to 
bear  the  burdens  of  taxation. 

The  administration,  or,  rather,  the  miscarriage, 
of  justice,  is  lashed  with  equal  vehemence  by 
'<  Laborator."  There  is,  in  fact,  no  justice  in 
Turkey,  he  says.  "  It  happens  quite  frequently 
that  judges,  in  connivance  with  false  witnesses, 
concoct  direct  accusations,  especially  on  some 
political  pretense  or  lese  majcste,  against  persons 
known  to  be  wealthy  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
levying  blackmail." 

More  direful,  even,  than  the  financial  and  judi- 
cial maladministration  are  the  consequences  of 
the  terrible  demoralization  proceeding  from  the 
highest  circles  downward.  ''  Ever  since  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present  Sultan,  a  system  of  espion- 
age has  come  into  vogue  that  is  permeating  with 
its  poison  the  entire  social  order.  No  one,  evon 
among  the  highest  officials,  is  for  a  moment 
sure  of  his  position.  Spies  are  everywhere,  and 
both  officers  and  officials  openly  say  that  they 
enter  the  secret  service  in  order  to  advance  them- 
selves. Any  one  standing  in  the  way  of  his 
neighbor,  his  brother,  father,  or  son,  is  denounced 
and  summarily  banished.  All  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Tripoli  swarm  with  exiles.  People 
of  all  classes  are  arrested  without  warning,  kept 
in  prison  for  months,  sometimes  tortured,  and 
finally  put  on  board  shi^  and  sent  away.  Their 
misery  is  relieved  only  by  the  open-handed  char- 
ity that  the  Turks  practise  among  one  another. 
Even  this  almsgiving  is  dangerous,  and  the  al- 
moner must  often  carefully  conceal  his  gifts  in 
order  not  to  come  under  suspicion  himself.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  condition  to  which 
this  system  of  espionage  has  led,  destroying 
every  trace  of  dignity  and  confidence,  ihis 
state  of  affairs  is  getting  worse  every  year,  espe- 
cially as  the  Sultan,  with  his  excessive  nervous- 
ness, is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  camarilla 
shameless  beyond  bounds." 

THE    SULTAN    AND    REFORM. 

"  The  Sultan  is  an  autocrat  who,  like  his  pred* 
ecessors,  came  to  the  throne  without  any  train- 
ing for  his  high  office.  A  man  of  undoubtedly 
great  intelligence,  with  an  almost  superhuman 
capacity  for  work,  the  experiences  of  his  youth 
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have  abnormally  developed  the  mistrust  inborn 
in  every  Oriental  ruler.  As  he  never  leaves 
the  palace,  and  never  converses  with  any  but 
his  camarilla,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  get  at 
the  true  state  of  affairs  of  the  country,  for  he 
sees  only  the  generally  favorably  tinged  reports 
laid  before  him  by  his  councilors.  lie  has, 
moreover,  actually  no  time  to  consider  any  one 
question  thoroughly,  for,  having  concentrated 
the  entire  government  in  his  hands,  his  imperial 
irade  is  necessary  for  even  the  most  trivial  offi- 
cial act.  The  greater  part  of  his  time,  further- 
more, is  taken  up  by  the  reports  of  the  secret 
service,  for  he  judges  everything  and  everybody 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  personal  safety. 
Although  the  Sultan  may  desire  reforms,  his 
whole  education,  his  views,  and  his  character 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  fulfill  the  initial 
conditions  of  reform, — namely,  the  introduction 
of  a  real  budget  and  the  institution  of  a  respon- 
sible ministry." 

THE    POWERS    AND    REFORM. 

The  majority  of  the  diplomats  think  that  real 
reform  is  impossible  in  Turkey.  Events  have 
shown  that  Russia  actually  does  not  desire  them, 
and  would  rather  forego  the  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  Turkish  pounds  yearly  war  indem- 
nity than  have  this  sum  guaranteed  by  a  thor- 
ough reform  of  the  Turkish  Government.  Those 
among  the  other  powers  that  might  desire  a 
change  are  unable  to  bring  it  about,  for  fear  of 
clashing  with  Russia,  though  Germany,  perhaps 
with  the  platonic  encouragement  of  England,  is 
endeavoring  to  strengthen  Turkey,  so  that  it  may 
not  become  a  negligible  quantity  in  face  of  Russia. 
It  is  the  general  policy  of  each  power  to  prevent 
serious  conflicts,  while  seizing  every  opportunity 
to  get  as  many  advantages  as  possible  for  itself 
and  its  protSgisy  and  remaining  indifferent  to  the 
hopeless  question  of  reform. 

"  There  is  only  one  way,"  the  writer  concludes, 
"  by  which  peace  can  be  restored  among  the  dif- 
ferent peoples  composing  the  Turkish  Empire 
and  a  great  danger  averted  from  Europe, — 
namely,  if  the  powers  control  the  Turkish  finances. 
They  will  be  obliged  to  do  this  sooner  or  later, 
especially  Germany  and  France,  for  so  much 
capital  has  been  invested  in  Turkey,  for  w-hich 
the  government  has  given  its  guaranty,  that  the 
finances  must  be  regulated  in  order  to  protect 
those  interests.  If  such  an  international  control 
could  be  established,  if  the  officials  were  regu- 
larly salaried  and  the  taxes  more  justly  levied, 
then  the  judiciary  and  the  government  might  be 
reformed  in  such  wise  that  all  the  different  peo- 
ples might  live  in  harmony  together.  But  Tur- 
key cannot  reform  itself  of  its  own  accord." 


ABDUL  THE  HAUNTED. 

THE  Pnii  Mall  Afof/azine.  contains  a  sketch  of 
Abdul-Hamid,  the  man,  his  character,  and 
his  enfouraf/e,  by  a  Greek  ex-attache  in  the  Turk- 
ish foreign  office.  The  editor  publishes  it  *<  with- 
out prejudice,  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  criticism 
which  the  Sultan  receives  from  those  of  his  sub- 
jects who  are  opposed  to  him  on  religious  or 
political  grounds."  Its  perusal  will  move  even 
his  enemies  to  something  like  pity. 

THE    SLAVE    OF    TERROR. 

The  physical  and  mental  portrait  presented  is 
that  of  a  man  who  lives  a  life  in  torment.  The 
sketch  of  his  physique  is  far  from  prepossess- 
ing : 

''Of  medium  height,  slightly  rickety  on  his 
legs,  and  painfully  thin,  he  seems  now  only  to  : 
have  his  breath  left,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  his  nerves  | 
that  keep  him  alive.  Such  a  constitution  must  I 
necessarily  influence  his  mentality.  Abdul-Ha- 
mid is,  in  truth,  a  victim  of  neurasthenia,  and 
in  some  things  a  monomaniac.  But  tyranny  and 
the  continual  fear  in  which  he  lives  have  led  him 
to  devote  all  his  energies  to  his  personal  preser- 
vation, and  to  use  only  the  faculties  which  con- 
tribute to  that  end,  such  as  distrust,  cunning. 
and  the  instinct  of  defense.  These  faculties  are 
monstrously  developed,  to  the  suffocation  of  the 
others,  and  in  his  brain,  wearied  by  neurasthenia, 
have  bepome  abiding  passions.  Thus,  in  the  prog- 
ress of  time  Abdul-Hamid  has  ended  by  becom- 
ing one  of  that  class  known  to  doctors  as  the 
persecuting  persecuted^ 

A    GENIUS    IN   CUNNING. 

If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  awful 
warning  of  an  unregulated  abandonment  to  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  The  writer  pro- 
ceeds : 

"  If,  as  has  been  said,  generalizing  rather  too 
freely,  cunning  is  the  intelligence  of  the  Oriental 
people,  the  Sultan  may  be  considered  among 
them  as  a  man  of  genius.  It  was,  indeed,  by 
cunning  that  he  arrived  at  power,  and  it  is  by 
the  same  method  that  he  now  keeps  himself  there, 
and  that  he  governs.  He  is  a  skillful  layer  of 
traps,  and  capable  of  all  kinds  of  abjectness  to- 
ward his  enemies  when  he  fears  them,  and  of  the 
greatest  severity  when  he  has  them  in  his  power, 
and  his  vengeance  is  the  heavier  for  having  been 
patiently  nourished  in  secret." 

BLOOD    HIS    RESTORATIVE. 

It  is  a  grew^some  picture  :  "  Not  only  is  the 
life  of  a  man  who  is  troublesome  to  him  of  little 
account,  but  spilled  blood  seems  to  calm  and 
soothe  his  shattered  nerves,  always  stretched  to 
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lapping  point.  ^  At  night,  before  going  to 
'  says  one  of  his  chamberlains,  'he  has 
one  to  read  to  him.  His  favorite  books 
lose  giving  detailed  accounts  of  assassina- 
and  executions.  The  stories  of  crimes  ex- 
im  and  prevent  him  sleeping,  but  as  soon 
I  reader  reaches  a  passage  where  punish- 
falls  upon  the  criminal,  the  Sultan  immedi- 
becomes  calm  and  falls  asleep.' " 

TORTURED    BY    HALLUCINATIONS. 

3  Sultan  is  ever  on  the  rack  of  suspicion, 
iispicion  sometimes  deepens  into  hallucina- 

n  the  day  following  the  attempt  on  his  life 
i-Souavi  and  the  revolt  at  Tcheragan,  both 
lich  incidents  greatly  upset  him,  Abdul- 
d  called  his  first  secretary,  who  at  that 
was  Ali-Fuad  Bey,  led  him  to  a  window, 
)ointing  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  some  miles 

said,  trembling  with  fear  :  ^  Do  you  see 
?  They  have  met  yonder  to  proclaim  my 
fall ! '     *■  Who  ? '  asked  the  startled  secre- 

<My  ministers,'  replied  the  Sultan.  'My 
ninisters  are  now  in  the  act  of  dethroning 
Can't  you  see  them  ? '  Ali-Fuad  Bey  had 
reatest  possible  diflBculty  in  calming  his 
r's  hallucination." 

J  writer  remarks  that  he  has  the  gift  of 
ig  himself  agreeable  in  order  to  win  the 
ship  of  those  who  approach  him,  especially 
ners. 

e  takes  all  kinds  of  pains  to  please  them, 
is  seldom  that  a  European  leaves  him  with- 
eing  fascinated  by  his  cordial  and  charm- 
lanner  and  exquisite  tact.  The  Sultan,  in 
)racti3es  the  art  of  politeness  and  hospital- 
A  only  as  an  Oriental,  but  also  as  a  Eu- 
1.  Nowhere  are  foreign  notabilities  re- 
l  as  royally  as  at  Yildiz." 

WHAT    STOPPED    HIS    FLIGHT. 

•e  is  an  incident  which  explains  why  the 
d  Bulgarians  and  Armenians  have  no  rea- 
love  the  Kaiser  : 

''hen  the  London  press,  after  the  Armenian 
cres,  urged  Europe  to  depose  him  whom 
tone  called  the  Great  Assassin,  and  the 
f  Admiral  Seymour  was  maneuvering  in  a 
eting  manner  in  the  waters  of  the  Archi- 
>,  the  Sultan,  one  night,  from  information 
)y  the  Ottoman  embassy  in  London,  had 
I  to  think  that  flight  abroad  was  his  only 
i  of  safety.  He  summoned  his  ministers 
traordinary  council  to  deliberate  on  the 
ion,  while  his  yacht  Izzeddin  was  anchored 
chiktach,  with  steam  up,  ready  to  take  him 
lessa.     One   of  the   ministers,   Mahmoud- 


Djellaleddin  Pasha,  suggested  that  the  German 
embassy  be  consulted.  The  Sultan  immediately 
dispatched  his  favorite,  Izzet  Bey,  to  the  rep- 
resentative of  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  his  envoy,  the  Sultan,  his  face  the  picture 
of  anxiety  and  gloom,  paced  feverishly  up  and 
down  the  room.  He  had  on  his  person  all  his 
jewels,  and  bonds  for  a  considerable  amount 
could  be  seen  stuffed  into  the  pockets  of  his  belt. 
But  when  Izzet  Bey  brought  back  the  promise 
that  Wilhelm  would  stand  by  his  friend,  Abdul- 
Ham  id  so  far  forgot  himself  for  joy  that  he  al- 
most knelt  down  before  the  favorite,  so  profuse 
was  he  in  his  assurances  of  his  gratitude  and 
affection." 


AGRARIAN  EVILS  IN  SOUTHERN  ITALY. 

IN  connection  with  the  ''  Italian  problem," 
which  is  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Moffett  else- 
where in  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  present  plight  of 
those  portions  of  southern  Italy  from  which  the 
great  stream  of  immigration  is  flowing  to  this 
country. 

Any  one  wishing  to  make  a  study  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  economic  condition  of  southern 
Italy  could  not  do  better  than  read  the  two 
lengthy  articles  dealing  with  the  Basilicate, — 
perhaps  the  very  poorest  of  all  the  Italian  prov- 
inces,— which  appear  simultaneously  in  the  Ras- 
segna  Nazionale  and  the  Nuova  Antologia  (May  I). 

THE  IRELAND  OP  SOUTHERN  ITALY. 

In  the  former,  G.  Prato  takes  a  very  gloomy 
view  of  the  situation,  basing  his  estimate  on  the 
fact  that  a  higher  percentage  of  the  population 
emigrates  from  the  Basilicate  than  from  any 
other  province.  The  situation,  he  contends,  can 
only  be  compared  with  that  of  Ireland  after  the 
famine,  another  point  of  resemblance  being  that 
once  emigrated  to  America,  the  starving  peas- 
antry quickly  grow  prosperous,  and  send  over, 
annually,  large  sums  of  money  to  their  destitute 
relations  at  home.  He  attributes  the  present 
acute  distress  mainly  to  heavy  taxation  and  its 
unfair  distribution  ;  also  to  ba3  harvests,  de- 
forestation, and  foreign  industrial  competition. 

The  article  in  the  Antologia  takes  the  form  of 
an  open  letter  addressed  by  the  deputy  P.  La- 
cava  to  the  editor,  Maggiorino  Ferraris,  in  which, 
after  pointing  out  the  comparatively  easy  eco- 
nomic position  enjoyed  by  the  province  when 
forming  a  portion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  he 
attributes  a  great  deal  of  the  present  poverty  to 
the  lack  of  proper  road  and  rail  communication. 
By  means  of  elaborate  tables  of  statistics,  he 
proves  that  not  only  is  there  less  land  under 
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cultivation,  with  a  decrease  in  nearly  all  forms 
of  produce,  save  only,  in  olive  oil,  but  that  the 
wealth  of  the  province  in  flocks  and  herds  is 
also  on  the  decrease.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  population  is 
decreasing  also,  and  that  half  the  province  is 
practically  uninhabited. 


A  VITAL  QUESTION  FOR  FRANCE. 

TO  the  Revue  de  Pan's,  an  anonymous  writer 
contributes  a  courageous  and  sensible  ar- 
ticle on  a  question  which  is,  after  all,  one  of  vi- 
tal interest  to  France, — the  health  of  her  army. 
The  paper  is  significantly  headed  '*  The  Mortal- 
ity in  the  Army,''  and  it  is  the  writer's  object 
to  discuss  and  to  discover  why  the  French  army 
suffers  from  a  far  greater  mortality  each  year 
than  does  the  German  army.  As  was  the  case 
in  the  late  South  African  war,  during  the  "  Ter- 
rible Year"  (1870-71),  France  lost  many  more 
soldiers  by  death  from  disease  than  on  the  battle- 
field ;  for  while  the  Germans  during  the  same 
months  only  lost  some  five  hundred  men  from 
smallpox,  twenty-three  thousand  Frenchmen  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  same  dread  disease.  During  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  typhoid  fever  has  been  the 
great  curse  of  the  French  army ;  but  of  late, 
tuberculosis  has  also  made  terrible  ravages,  ow- 
ing, it  is  thought,  to  the  increase  of  drunken- 
ness in  a  nation  which  used  to  pride  itself  on 
its  extreme  sobriety. 

UNSOUND    RECRUITS. 

The  writer  points  out  that  many  young  men 
utterly  unfit  for  such  a  life  as  that  of  a  soldier 
in  a  French  garrison  town  are  now  passed  into 
the  army,  partly  because  the  doctors  to  whom 
are  confided  the  medical  examination  of  recruits 
are  nervously  afraid  of  appearing  to  perform 
acts  of  favoritism,  partly  because  the  numbers 
must  be  kept  up.  But  if  the  account  here  given 
of  French  garrison  life  be  true,  small  wonder 
that  even  those  young  men  who  enlist  in  per- 
fectly sound  health  are  apt  to  contract  deadly 
disease.  During  the  last  fifteen  years,  every- 
thing has  been  done  to  make  the  army  larger, 
and  yet  during  that  same  period  no  provision 
has  been  made  to  cope  with  the  numbers  who 
have  been  gradually  added  to  each  army  corps, 
and  it  often  happens  that  whole  regiments  of 
soldiers  shiver  in  winter  and  perspire  in  sum- 
mer, their  dwelling  any  kind  of  old  farm  build- 
ing near  the  regular  barracks  which  the.  govern- 
ment is  able  to  hire  at  small  cost.  Again  and 
again,  the  spending  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  on 
new,  airy,  and  clean  barracks  has  at  once  trans- 
formed a  regiment  which  was  noted  for  being 


constantly  in  hospital  into  one  able  to  show  a 
clean  bill  of  health. 

INSANITARY    BARRACKS. 

Again  and  again,  in  towns  of  which  the  in- 
habitants  have    been    perfectly    healthy,    there 
have  been  in  the  military  quarters  terrible  out- 
breaks of  what  are  supposed  to  be  water-borne 
diseases.     At  Arras,  in  the  year  1900,  influenza 
swept  the  garrison,  while  the  town  folk  remained 
quite   free   from   this   modern   plague.      In  one 
matter  only  can  the  German  soldier  reasonably 
envy  his  French  brother, — no  Frenchman  would 
put  up  with  the  inferior  food  and  with  the  small 
quantity  of  nourishment  with  which  the  German 
soldier  is  content. 

Some  particulars  are  given  concerning  the 
composition  of  the  French  army  medical  corps. 
There  is  only  one  doctor  provided  for  each  five 
hundred  men,  while  in  Germany  there  are, 
roughly  speaking,  two  for  the  same  number. 


THE  GERMAN  COLONY  OF  EAST  AFRICA. 

ABOUT  two  decades  ago,  German  pioneers 
first  went  to  East  Africa  and  raised  the 
flag  of  the  German  Empire  there.  Germany  at 
that  time  was  beginning  to  feel  the  need  of  col- 
onies, toward  which  to  direct  its  surplus  popula- 
tion and  whence  to  draw  its  colonial  products, 
for  which  it  spends  between  eight  hundred  and 
one  thousand  million  marks  a  year.  The  results 
of  these  twenty  years  of  occupancy,  as  well  as 
the  measures  necessary  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  this  colony,  are  discussed  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue  by  Lieutenant  von 
Liebert,  who  was  for  four  years  on  the  spot  as 
Governor  of  German  East  Africa.  The  subtitle 
to  his  paper,  "  Illusion  and  Truth,"  is  significant 
as  indicating  the  temper  with  which  this  nation 
of  ^'  poets  and  thinkers  "  engaged  in  the  strenuous 
task  of  colonizing  a  foreign,  subtropical  region, 
and  the  net  returns  of  its  dreams  and  specula- 
tions. The  project  was  greeted  with  immense 
enthusiasm  and  capital,  and  colonists  were  not 
lacking  for  the  start.  But  insufl&cient  acquaint- 
ance with  the  country  and  the  conditions  of  life 
there  led  to  disastrous  results,  and  when  the  new 
possessions  were  made  a  crown  colony,  in  1891, 
the  entire  work  of  colonization  had  to  be  done 
over  again.  Profiting  by  these  first  failures,  the 
Germans  are  now  proceeding  with  a  strict  eye  to 
business. 

The  commerce  of  the  country,  about  which 
there  were  the  greatest  illusions  in  the  begin- 
ning, is  still  inconsiderable,  in  consequence  both 
of  the  heavy  duties  imposed  by  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  especially  of  the  predominance  of  the 
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X)rt  of  Zanzibar.  The  country  offers  more 
iragement  to  the  agriculturist,  its  climate 
oil  being  similar  to  that  of  India.  Coffee 
jcessfully  cultivated  in  the  highlands  near 
>a8t,  and  the  Usumbara  coffee,  with  its  small 
atic  bean,  is  already  a  staple  article  in  all 
ets.  Other  products  for  which  the  natives 
ind  a  ready  sale  are  :  (1)  Grains,  such  as 
la,  manioc,  beans,  maize,  and  rice,  which  are 
ly  Bent  to  India  ;  (2)  oleaginous  fruits,  such 
pra  (obtained  from  the  cocoa  tree),  sesame, 
pig-nuts,  which  are  staple  articles  for  the 
pean  markets  ;  (3)  fibrous  plants,  such  as 

5  and  ramie  ;  (4)  cotton  and  caoutchouc, 
ig  the  writer's  term  of  office  in  the  colony, 
Q  planting  was  not  considered  profitable  ; 
b  is  now  taken  in  hand  again,  apparently 

better  success.  "It  would,  of  course,  be 
itreme  importance,"  he  says,  "if  we  could 
ed  in  raising  in  our  colonies  a  part  of  the 
quantities  of  cotton  consumed  at  home,  and 
by  become  somewhat  more  independent  of 
Fnited  States." 

view  of  these  agricultural  prospects,  there 
wo  problems  with  which  the  colony  has  to 
in  order  to  insure  its  future  prosperity, — 

6  labor  and  transportation  facilities. 

NATIVE    LABOR. 

e  writer  states  emphatically  that  the  devel- 
nt  of  the  colony  depends  solely  on  native 
,  which  must  first  be  organized.  Owing  to 
'  different  causes,  the  country  has  been  de- 
lated, numbering  now  only  from  six  to  seven 
)n  inhabitants  in  an  area  of  nine  hundred 
orty-one  thousand  square  kilometers.  These 
es  must  be  put  to  work,  both  by  means  of 
6  compulsion, in  the  form  of  a  "cabin  tax," 
nting  to  3  rupees,  or  4.20  marks,  a  family 
rear  ;  and  by  appealing  to  their  cupidity, 

the  negro  "is  sufiBciently  intelligent  and 
•  for  gain  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  in- 
ious  colonists,  whereby  he  can  earn  a  num- 
)f  rupees  in  return  for  comparatively  easy 
.  Of  course,  there  can  be  no  coercion,  it 
J  a  question  of  time  and  patience.  The  per- 
ity  of  the  official  supervising  these  natives 
jrime  factor  of  success.  If  he  is  known  as 
%na  mturi  (good  master),  the  negroes  will 

to  him,  and  he  can  direct  them  at  will ; 
I  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  kali  (bad), 
is  efforts  are  in  vain.  The  stage  of  the 
taschrin  (twenty-five  lashes !)  is  over,  and 
,ne  treatment  has  inspired  the  natives  with 
ience." 

e  writer  speaks  highly  of  this  amiable,  kind- 
ed  race.  The  East  African  negro  possesses 
tain   degree  of  intelligence,   with   a   pro- 


nounced gift  of  observation  and  imitation,  but 
iacks  the  logical  faculties.  He  separates  all 
things  into  two  classes, — chakula  and  hapana 
chakula,  that  which  can  be  eaten  and  that  which 
cannot  be  eaten.  The  young  negro  is  a  good 
pupil,  and  the  negro  schools  are  achieving  grati- 
fying results. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  government  has  devoted  years  to  the 
building  of  ca?avan  highways,  and  has  estab- 
lished inns,  etc.,  for  travelers.  But  these  im- 
provements are  inadequate  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, as  draught  animals  are  scarce,  and  the 
ox- wagon  cannot,  therefore,  be  used  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  South  and  southwestern  Africa. 
The  chief  means  of  transportation  now  are  native 
porters,  who  carry  the  produce  from  the  interior 
to  the  coast.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the 
porter  eats  up  his  load  on  the  way  and  arrives 
empty-handed  in  town,  and  must  then  be  paid 
for  the  return  trip.  Under  such  conditions, 
trade,  of  course,  cannot  flourish  in  the  German 
ports.  Railroads  are,  therefore,  imperatively 
needed  in  order  to  develop  the  country,  and  the 
writer  urges  the  building  of  the  lines  that  have 
been  planned  long  ago.  The  line  from  Kilwa  Kisi- 
wani  to  Wiedhafen,  on  Lake  Nyassa,  seven  hun- 
dred kilometers  long,  will,  in  his  opinion,  capture 
the  important  trade  from  the  interior  of  the 
Congo  State  and  from  the  Nyassa  districts,  now 
going  down  the  Shire  and  Zambezi  to  the  Portu- 
guese-English port  of  Chinde,  and  direct  it  to  the 
excellent  German  port  of  Kilwa. 


THE  CUBAN  BALANCE  SHEET. 

THE  first  year  of  Cuba's  independence  and 
existence  as  a  nationality  was  completed 
in  May  last.  Apropos  of  this  fact,  Capt.  Mat- 
thew E.  Hanna,  who  was  on  General  Wood's 
staff  during  the  American  occupation  of  the 
island,  and  for  two  years  was  commissioner  of 
public  schools,  contributes  to  the  Atlantic  for 
July  a  resume  of  the  first  year  of  Cuban  self- 
government.  In  Captain  Hanna's  estimation, 
the  most  powerful  factor  for  honest  and  stable 
self-governj;nent  in  Cuba  has  been  "the  calm, 
patient,  conservative,  and  conciliatory  attitude  " 
of  President  Palma. 

"  That  he  has  been  able  to  govern  the  island 
for  a  year,  with  the  active  assistance  of  the  bet- 
ter element  in  politics,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
vince the  worse  element  of  the  wisdom  of  his  in- 
tentions, stamps  him  as  a  ruler  of  exceptional 
executive  ability.  He  has  always  appealed  to 
the  patriotism  of  his  countrymen,  and  has  be- 
lieved that  it  should  be  sufficient  stimulus  to 
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solve  the  qiiPBlions  of  the  liour  and  give  !if<  to 
the  government.  His  influence  with  (  nnj^r  S8 
has  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  temper  the  !ict 
headed  and  indiscreet  and  to  give  compkjiion 
to  legislation.  In  one  instance  only  lias  he  been 
forced  to  put  hie  signnture  to  a  bill  that  did  not 
meet  with  his  approval,  but  his  reasons  for  doing 
so  were  good.  With  a.  single  exception  he  has 
so  thoroughly  introduced  his  ideas  in  legislation 
when  it  was  in  process  of  formation  in  (  ontress 
that  he  has  had  to  esereise  the  power  of  i  ( t-o  but 
once,  and  then  his  n'asous  for  doing  tins  w<  re  so 
powerful  thai,  the  changes  he  recommended  wert, 
promptly  made.  He  has  borne  with  rare  patitnce 
the  delays  of  Congress,  and  apparently  has  not 
expected  the  impossible.  He  has  contented  him 
self  with  the  knowledge  that  but  few  radical  rev 
olutionary,  or  reactionary  laws  have  been  (  naeted 
if  he  has  to  admit  that  some  laws  have  still  to 
be  framed  that  the  country  sorely  needs 

"  His  messages  to  Congress  have  been  ably 
prepared,  have  been  conciliatory  and  constrva 
tive,  aod  have  outlined  the  work  of  Conj^nas  in 
a  careful  and  clear  manner.  In  his  first  message 
he  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  providing  suffi 
cient  revenues  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  state 
for  public  and  political  economy  ;  for  assisting 
agriculture  and  cattle- raising  ;  for  arranging  a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  for 
developing  public  instruction  ;  for  encouraging 
railroads ;  for  continuing  public  works  for 
maintaining  a  perfect  understanding  with  the 
United    States  ;    for   preserving  good  sanitary 


conditions  in  the  island  for  supporting  hospi 
tals  and  asylums  and  improv  mg  jails  for  better 
ing  the  administration  of  justice  for  paying 
the  Liberating  ^rmy  and  for  organizing  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  services  How  thor 
oughlj  this  plan  has  been  earned  out  will  be 
seen  further  on 


Captain  Haniia  summarizes  the  legislation  of 
the  Cuban  Congress,  showing  that,  on  the 
whole,  conservatism  has  prevailed  in  the  work 
of  the  legislators,  who  for  more  than  ten  months 
have  devoted  all  their  time  to  the  couiplotion  of 
the  plan  outlined  for  them  by  the  President. 
tJaptain  Hanna  says:  "The  serious  mistakes, 
the  fraud  and  corruption,  and  even  the  inefB- 
ciency,  so  frequently  prophesied  a  few  mouthe 
ago  are  not  to  be  encountered  in  the  record  of 
(.Congress  up  to  date,  and  the  evident  desire  to 
continue  the  work  of  government  along  the  gen- 
era! lines  established  by  the  military  government 
is  shown  in  the  cautious  way  in  which  all  serious 
changes  in  military  orders  have  been  avoided." 

We  are  reminded,  however,  that  the  Congress 
was  a  newly  born  legislative  body,  quite  ignorant 
of  the  procedure  by  which  it  was  to  make  use  of 
the  faculties  with  which  it  was  endowed.  In 
the  absence  of  precedent,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  rules  for  governing  the  two  branchea,  and 
after  the  rules  were  made  they  had  to  be  iitter- 
preted.  Almost  every  day,  a  Urge  part  of  the 
was  spent  in  wrangling  over  some  point 
lid  have  been  settled  in  acme  older 
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congress  by  some  well-established  precedent. 
Captain  Hanna  admits  that  if  Congress  tias  erred 
at  all  it  has  been  on  the  side  of  doing  too  little, 
but  this  is  certainly  better  than  to  rush  headlong 
into  ill-considered  legislation.  As  to  the  prin- 
cipal law  passed  by  the  Congress, — namely,  the 
act  authorizing  a  thirty-five-million-dollar  loan, 
twenty-seven  millions  of  which  will  be  required 
for  the  payment  of  the  army, — Captain  Hanna 
emphasizes  the  importance  attached  by  the  busi- 
ness classes  in  Cuba  to  the  impetus  that  will  be 
given  to  all  kinds  of  business  by  suddenly  pla- 
cing 80  large  an  amount  of  money  in  circulation. 
During  the  time  of  the  American  occupation, 
the  whole  amount  of  money  expended  by  the 
military  government  was  a  little  more  than  fifty- 
five  miUion  dollars  ;  so  that  within  a  few  months 
from  now  there  will  be  placed  in  circulation  in 
Cuba  almost  one-half  the  entire  amount  circu- 
lated by  the  United  States  Government  there  in 
four  years.  There  is  no  doubt,  Captain  Hanna 
says,  of  the  Cuban  Government's  ability  to  bear 
the  loan,  provided  that  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States  is  secured,  and  he  thinks  that 
there  is  little  doubt  of  it,  even  without  reci- 
procity. The  remaining  eight  million  dollars  of 
the  loan  are  for  assistance  to  agriculture  and  for 
tlie  payment  of  debts  legitimately  contracted 
during  the  revolution. 

In  regard  to  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States,  Captain  Hanna  says  that  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  noting  the  childlike  confidence  with 
which  all  classes  have  founded  their  hopes  upon 
the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
fair  play  with  Cuba ;  and  in  spite  of  the  re- 
peated failures,  they  still  hope  the  treaty  will 
soon  be  ratified.  Their  faith  in  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  unbounded,  and  that 
more  than  anything  else  has  influenced  the  Cu- 
ban Senate  to  accept  the  amendments  recently 
made  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  condition  of  public  health,  Captain 
Hanna  states  that  the  sanitary  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  army  of  occupation  are  still  en- 
forced. Yellow  fever  has  not  reappeared  ;  there 
has  not  been  a  case  in  Havana  for  almost  two 
years,  and  in  other  cities  of  the  island  for  a  still 
longer  period.  An  effective  quarantine  system 
is  in  force. 

GOOD   ADMINISTRATION. 

The  reports  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction showed  that  more  than  3,400  teachers 
are  employed  in  the  island,  while  more  than 
150,000  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  schools, 
120,000  being  in  constant  attendance.  In  Oc- 
tober last,  a  law  was  enacted  increasing  the 
rural  guard, — the  regular  army  of  Cuba, — from 


1,400  to  3,000  men,  and  giving  it  an  organiza- 
tion more  nearly  like  that  of  modern  armies.  A 
gratifying  fact  connected  with  the  first  year  of 
administration  by  the  national  government  is 
the  evident  economy  that  has  prevailed  in  all 
branches  of  public  service.  The  government 
was  handed  over  to  the  Cubans  with  $689,191 
in  the  treasury,  and  with  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  free  from  allotments.  At  the 
end  of  April,  1903,  there  was  in  the  treasury  a 
balance  of  $2,699,071.55.  From  May  20,  1902, 
to  April  30,  1903,  the  total  revenues  of  the 
island  amounted  to  $16,3^3,029.67,  and  the  ex- 
penditures to  approximately  $14,000,000.  The 
government  is  self-supporting,  is  without  debts, 
and  has  a  handsome  unencumbered  balance  in 
its  treasury.  Diplomatic  and  consular  services 
have  been  organized,  and  laws  for  the  support 
and  control  of  the  latter  have  been  enacted.  It 
is  believed  that  the  laws  fixing  the  revenues  of 
the  consulates  will  make  these  services  self-sup- 
porting. Cuban  legations  are  now  established 
in  the  principal  foreign  capitals,  and  consulates 
have  been  opened  in  many  American  coast  cities 
and  in  European  shipping  centers.  Concluding 
his  survey,  Captain  Hanna  remarks  : 

"  It  is  little  less  than  remarkable,  and  speaks 
volumes  for  the  efficiency  of  the  recent  military 
government,  and  for  the  present  civil  govern- 
ment, that  the  work  of  the  former  has  been 
assumed  and  continued  by  the  latter  without 
its  progress  being  materially  interrupted  by 
so  radical  a  change  in  governmental  methods, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
government  will  become  more  efiicient  with  time. 
The  people  of  the  island  are  law-abiding  and 
orderly,  although  an  economical  condition  pre- 
vails that  might  well  produce  serious  discontent. 
Already  there  has  been  opportunity  for  noticing 
the  absence  of  revolutionary  tendencies  and  of 
any  disposition  of  the  minority  to  refuse  to  be 
ruled  by  the  majority, — conditions  so  prevalent 
in  some  other  Latin  republics.  With  great 
wisdom,  the  administration  has  devoted  itself  to 
the  really  important  and  urgent  questions  of  the 
hour,  and  has  not  wasted  time  and  energy.  Much 
legislation  was  necessary  before  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  government  were  in  a  condition  to 
properly  perform  their  constitutional  functions, 
and  this  is  either  complete  or  nearly  so.  Of 
equal  importance  have  been  considered  the 
restoration  of  agriculture  and  business  and  the 
payment  of  the  army.  The  revenues  and  ex- 
penses have  been  studied  with  the  idea  of  raising 
the  former  and  making  every  possible  reduction 
in  the  latter.  In  short,  up  to  date,  the  Cuban 
Government  is  conspicuous  for  energy,  honesty, 
economy,  and  ability."  • 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  BUREAUS  AT  BERNE. 

T^HE  announcement  that  the  Swiss  F 


Til 


■I  Council  is  about  to  erect  at  Berne,  Switzer- 
land, a  monument  to  commemorate  the  founding 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  directs  our  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Postal  Union  is  only 
one  of  four  great  international  offices  which  have 
their  headqnaiterB  in  the  same  small  city  of 
Berne.  An  article  in  T^  Monde  IHu^tre  for  May 
23  gives  somo  interesting  information  as  to  the 
history  and  present  functions  of  these  bureaiis. 
The  first  of  these  institutions  to  be  organized 
was  the  International  Bureau  of  Telegraphic  Ad- 
ministration, instituted  in  18fi8  by  the  Interna- 
tional Telegraphic  Conference  of  Vienna,  and 
placed  by  that  body  under  the  direction  of  the 
higher  authorities  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
The  purpose  of  the  bureau  is  to  serve  as  a  per- 
manent bond  between  the  administrations  of  the 


of  more  tban  one  liillion  people  are  served  by 
this  bureau.  The  present  director  of  the  bureau 
is  M.  Ruffy,  formerly  president  of  the  Swiss 
Federal  Confederation, 

The  Internationa!  Bureau  for  the  Protection 
of  Industrial,  Artistic,  and  Ijiterary  Property 
represents  two  international  unions.  Industrial 
property  includes  patents,  designs,  and  indus 
trial  models,  trade-marks,  and  commercial  names. 
The  Union  for  the  Protpction  of  Industrial 
Property  was  founded  by  a  convention  signed 
at  Paris  on  March  21).  IHH'A,  Seventeen  states 
united  to  form  this  convention  :  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Denmark,  the  Dominican  Uepublic,  Spain,  United 
States  of  America,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Japan,  Norway,  Holland,  Portugal,  Servia,  Swe- 
den, Switzerland,  and  Tunis.  The  convention 
of  18H3  was  completed  and  modified  by  an  act 
signed  at  Brussels  in  1902.     It  is  said  that  Ger- 


(Dlreotor  of  the  Bnrean  o(  (Director  of  the  Central 
the  Universal  Postal  Office  of  IntemaUoiuil 
Union.)  Railroad  Transportation.) 

different  states  which  constitute  the  telegraphic 
union.  Forty-three  states  or  colonies  are  now 
served  by  the  bureau,  which  publishes  valuable 
statistics  concerning  the  international  telegraph 
and  cable  movement.  The  director  of  this  bu- 
reau is  M,  Emit  Frye,  formerly  Swiss  federal 
councilor.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  bureau 
are  advanced  by  the  Swiss  Federation  and  re- 
imbursed by  the  participating  governments. 

The  International  Bureau  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union, — an  office  which  is  far  hotter 
known  in  this  country  than  either  of  the  other 
bureaus  located  at  Berne, — was  established  by  a 
convention  signed  at  the  Congress  of  Berne  in 
1874.  Only  twenty-three  states  participated  in 
the  Congress  of  Berne,  but  at  the  present  time 
the  union  includes  sixty-thi-ee  states  or  colonies, 
or  practically  all  of  the  countries  of  the  globe 
'.  ^ving  organized  postal  systems.     The  interests 


(Director  of  the  Bnrean  for  (Director  of  the  Intema- 
tho  Protection  of  Indus-  tlonal  Baresa  o(  Tele- 
trial,  Artistic,   and   Liter-        graphic  Administration.) 

many  and  Austria- Hungary  are  about  to  join  the 
alliance,  and  possibly  also  Russia.  The  purpose 
of  the  union  is  the  protection  of  industrial  prop' 
erty.  The  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Literary 
and  Artistic  Property  was  founded  in  1886.  An 
additional  act,  or  interpretative  declaration,  was 
signed  at  Paris  in  1 806,  Both  these  bureaus 
are  under  the  charge  of  Director  Henri  Morel. 

The  Central  Office  of  International  Railroad 
Transportation  was  founded  by  an  intemstional 
convention  on  October  14,  1890.  The  countries 
represented  in  that  convention  were  Germany, 
Belgium,  !■' ranee.  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Holland, 
Austria- Hungary.  Russia,  and  Switzerland.  Den- 
mark gave  her  adhesion  in  1897.  The  work  of 
the  bureau  is  almost  entirely  concerned  with  the 
codification  of  railroad  law.  The  new  director 
of  this  office  is  M.  Winkler,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  of  SwitEeriaod. 
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A  FARMERS'  TRUST. 

FROM  time  to  time,  some  of  tlie  cooperative 
movements  among  the  farmers  of  the  mid- 
dle West  have  been  described  in  the  Revie^  of 
Reviews, — notably  the  attempt  of  certain  Kan- 
sas farmers  to  cope  with  the  exactions  of  the 
grain-buying  trust.  In  the  July  number  of  the 
World's  Worky  Mr.  H.  A.  Wood  gives  an  account 
of  a  remarkably  successful  cooperative  scheme 
originated  and  managed  by  five  hundred  Iowa 
farmers,  who  last  year  carried  on  a  business  of 
more  than  six  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars on  a  capital  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
with  a  total  expense  for  salaries,  rent,  insurance, 
etc.,  of  less  than  four  tliousand  dollars.  This 
experiment  antedates  by  many  years  the  move- 
ment among  the  farmers  of  Kansas.  These  Iowa 
farmers  have  operated  their  company  for  thirteen 
years,  during  which  time  they  have  transacted 
more  than  five  million  dollars'  worth  of  business 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar,  and  at  no  time  has 
their  indebtedness  been  more  than  five  thousand 
dollars. 

The  general  nature  of  the  business  of  this  cor- 
poration, as  set  forth  in  its  charter,  is  ^'  buying 
and  selling  and  dealing  in  all  kinds  of  farm  and 
dairy  products,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry, 
dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  groceries,  hardware, 
farm  machinery,  lumber,  stone,  brick,  and  all 
kinds  of  building  material,  grain,  and  real  es- 
tate, and  dealing  in  all  kinds  of  merchandise, 
and  buying  and  selling  all  such  kmds  of  prop- 
perty  on  commission  and  otherwise."  Each 
share  of  stock  in  this  corporation  is  worth  ten 
dollars.  No  member  may  own  more  than  ten 
shares  of  stock,  nor  may  any  person  become  a 
shareholder  who  is  not  a  practical  farmer.  A 
general  agent  is  employed  to  take  charge  of  the 
business,  but  only  very  few  other  employees  are 
needed,  since  the  business  practically  carries  on 
itself.  The  company  buys  all  the  output  of  its 
members,  and  sells  to  the  farmers  what  they 
need.  Others  than  members  may  buy  goods 
from  the  concern,  but  this  kind  of  trade  is  not 
especially  sought  for.  Supplies  are  sold  for  a 
little  above  cost  to  members,  outsiders  paying 
slightly  more.  The  goods  handled  are  farm  im- 
plements and  farm  machinery,  flour,  fence  wire, 
fuel,  salt,  lumber,  oils,  and  the  like,  all  of  these 
commodities  being  purchased  in  large  quantities  ; 
the  company  owns  its  own  elevator  for  the 
storage  of  grain,  and  maintains  its  own  lumber 
yard  ;  the  supplies  are  stored  in  warehouses. 

COMPETITION    INVITED. 

It  appears  that  the  farmers  are  not  afraid  of 
competition  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  court 
it.     When   the   grain   dealers   found   that  the 


fanners  were  paying  more  through  their  agents 
for  grain  than  was  being  offered  by  the  dealers, 
the  latter  remonstrated,  and  finally  threatened 
to  sell  farmers'  supplies  below  the  farmer  com- 
pany's price,  and  to  pay  fifty  cents  for  corn  when 
the  farmers  could  pay  only  forty-five.  To  this 
the  farmers  replied  that  nothing  would  please 
them  better  than  to  receive  larger  prices  for  their 
produce  than  their  own  company  was  able  to 
pay,  and  to  get  what  goods  they  required  at 
lower  prices  than  their  own  store  could  supply 
them.  If  the  dealers  could  establish  a  grain 
elevator  and  pay  more  for  grain  than  the  farm- 
ers' company,  the  farmers  promised  to  go  to 
that  elevator  and  sell  their  grain  to  the  dealers. 
Nothing  came  of  this  ''  bluff"  on  the  part  of  the 
dealers,  who  thereupon  attempted  to  influence 
the  railroad  company  to  stop  shipping  the  farm- 
ers' produce  and  supplies.  But  as  the  farmers 
had  a  large  amount  of  raw  material  which  the 
railroad  company  wanted  to  ship,  and,  further- 
more, bought  large  quantities  of  goods,  thus 
being  desirable  customers  of  the  railroad,  the 
railroad  people  could  not  be  won  over,  and  the 
farmers  remained  secure  in  their  position. 

>Ir.  Wood  investigated  the  status  of  the 
members,  and  found  that  tlie  ?ive  hundred 
farmers  were  worth  at  least  J.), 000,000.  Their 
farms  average  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in 
size,  some  of  them  being  considerably  larger. 
Their  land  has  steadily  increased  in  value  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  until  thei»-  farms  are  now 
worth  all  the  way  from  fifty  to  eighty  dollars 
an  acre.  The  success  of  the  ^^  trust  "  has  been 
made  known  to  farmers  in  other  localities,  and 
similar  organizations  have  been  formed  in  vari- 
ous places. 


THE  LABORER  AS  STOCKHOLDER. 

EXCEPTING  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration's plan  of  stock-distribution,  de- 
scribed in  these  pages  by  Walter  Wellman  some 
months  ago,  the  propositions  of  great  corpora- 
tions to  admit  their  employees  to  partnership 
have  usually  been  coldly  received.  The  indi- 
vidual workingman  sees  very  little  advantage  to 
himself  or  to  his  family  in  the  ownership  of  one 
or  two  shares  of  stock  in  an  enterprise  controlled 
by  others.  The  small  profits  to  be  derived  from 
such  holdings  afford  but  a  meager  inducement 
to  buy.  Some  trade-union  leaders  may  have 
thought  of  the  possibilities  of  union  ownership 
of  stock  on  a  large  scale,  but  nothing  seems  to 
have  been  attempted  in  that  direction  as  yet. 
It  is  from  the  union  workman's  point  of  view 
that  the  potential  concentration  of  wealth  in  the 
producers^  hands  is  considered  at  some  lengt^ 
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in  an  article  contributed  to  Cassier's  for  June 
by  Mr.  Frank  C.  Perkins.  If  the  unions  can 
raise  strike  funds,  argues  Mr.  Perkins,  they  can 
just  as  easily  and  surely  raise  funds  for  stock- 
purchasing. 

COAL    MINERS    CAN    RAISE    $2,500,000    A    YEAR. 

"  Take,  as  an  instance,  the  recent  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  strikes  in  the  United  States, 
with  union  miners  numbering  a  quarter  of  a 
million  men.  Ten  dollars  do  not  make  a  cap- 
italist, it  is  true  ;  but  a  quarter  of  a  million  men 
paying  twenty  cents  a  week  into  a  union  stock 
fund  means  ten  dollars  per  year,  or  a  total  of 
two  and  a  half  million  dollars  for  a  single  year. 
This  is  a  goodly  capital  to  be  controlled  by  the 
men  who  furnish  all  of  the  labor  for  operating 
the  mines  as  well.  Is  it  not  fair  to  presume 
that  with  this  invested  in  the  companies  which 
employ  them,  the  men  would  not  have  to  strike 
to  obtain  a  hearing  ? 

LABOR    UNIONS   AS    STOCKHOLDERS. 

"  The  proper  union  officials  might  buy  the 
stock  on  the  exchanges,  month  by  month,  as  the 
money  came  in,  little  by  little,  from  the  men. 
In  time  they  could  control  a  large  amount  of 
stock,  so  that  they  would  be  entitled  to  a  repre- 
sentative upon  the  board  of  directors,  and  they 
could  vote  upon  that  stock  for  their  interests 
through  that  man,  who  might'  be  the  president 
of  the  union  association  of  stockholders.  The 
men  would  then  be  able  to  know  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  corporation  through  the  reports 
to  the  stockholders.  If  the  earnings  were  such 
as  to  warrant  an  increase  of  wages  they  would 
get  it,  and  if  they  did  not  get  it  in  wages  they 
would  get  it  in  dividends.  At  any  rate,  they 
would  hardly  vote  for  a  strike  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  their  holdings. 

"  If  there  were  no  dividends,  and  losses  in- 
stead of  profits,  then  the  men  would,  for  their 
own  good,  be  more  satisfied  to  accept  a  cut  in 
wages,  but  as  stockholders  they  could  demand 
that  all  of  the  salaries  be  cut,  from  the  presi- 
dent down  through  the  entire  list  to  the  poorest- 
paid  man  or  boy.  Now  it  is  frequently  differ- 
ent ;  the  salaries  of  the  officials  usually  remain 
the  same,  and  the  cutting  is  done  only  at  the 
pay-roll  of  wages  to  the  laboring  man. 

AS   AN    INSURANCE    SCHEME. 

"  There  is  another  feature  to  this  labor-union 
financial  plan  which  is  well  worth  mentioning. 
At  present,  large  insurance  funds  are  raised 
in  many  unions  for  sick  benefits,  death  claims, 
and  funeral  expenses.  Large  accumulations  are 
also  made   for  use  as  defense  funds  in  times 


of  strikes.  Now,  if  the  cause  of  strikes  were 
largely  done  away  with,  these  funds  would  buy 
a  vast  amount  of  stock  and  bonds  of  the  works 
with  which  the  men  are  identified. 

^'  The  interest  from  the  stocks  and  bonds 
could  be  used  for  sick  benefits,  and  if  a  work- 
man died,  the  union  purchasing  committee  could 
buy  his  stock  and  pay  the  money  to  his  widow 
or  his  heirs.  This  plan  means  to  a  workman  a 
protection  in  time  of  sickness  and  accident,  and 
it  means  an  income  for  him  in  his  old  age,  when 
he  can  work  no  longer.  If  he  be  thrifty,  in- 
dustrious, and  saving,  it  may  be  said,  he  will  be 
well  fixed  anyway.  This  may  be  so,  but  how 
many  think  of  that  as  they  go  along  from  day 
to  day  ?  If  each  workman  invest,  through  his 
union,  in  stocks  and  bonds  which  they  purchase 
for  him,  he  will  surely  have  something  in  his 
old  age.  As  he  pays  in  sufficient  money  to  cover 
the  price  of  each  share  of  stock,  it  is  transferred 
to  his  name  ;  when  he  becomes  old  and  cannot 
work,  the  capital  which  the  stock  represents  is 
paid  to  him  in  cash.  If  he  should  wish  to  build 
a  home,  it  might  be  used  as  his  collateral  on 
which  to  borrow  the  required  money. 

'<  From  the  standpoint  of  the  officers  of  the 
union  and  the  present  business  agent,  walking 
delegate,  and  agitator,  so  called,  the  plan  may  be 
opposed  ;  but  if  looked  at  aright,  it  means  a  still 
more  secure  position  for  him,  with  added  duties. 
He  then  becomes  the  business  agent  of  the  union 
workman  in  a  new  and  truer  sense  of  the  word. 

''  From  the  standpoint  of  the  employer  and 
capitalist  at  the  works,  it  means  better  work 
from  the  entire  labor  force  of  the  shop,  as  each 
man  watches  his  neighbor  to  see  that  he  does 
not  shirk.  If  all  the  men  have  an  interest  in 
the  stock  of  the  concern,  it  means  a  greater  out- 
put and  the  saving  of  that  vast  loss  to  the  busi- 
ness man  whenever  there  is  a  strike.  It  means 
union  of  strength,  of  labor,  and  capital.  Their 
interests  become  one  and  the  same,  and  all  alike 
are  benefited." 


AN  ENGLISH  WORKMAN'S  OPINION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  WORKMAN. 

LAST  month  we  published  a  summary  of  the 
report  of  the  Mosely  commission  of  British 
trade-unionist  on  American  industrial  organi- 
zation. An  English  workman,  who  has  spent  a 
number  of  years  in  American  shops,  contributes 
a  most  interesting  article  to  Pagers  Magazine  for 
June,  giving  his  view, — probably  a  rather  biased 
one, — of  America  and  the  American  workman, 
lie  says  that  he  has  considerably  less  admiration 
for  America  and  more  respect  for  England  than 
before  he  came  to  this  country. 
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THE    EMPLOYERS. 

"On  first  acquaintance,  American  shops,  and 
America  generally,  have  a  charm  for  almost  ev- 
ery one,  and  it  depends  on  a  man's  temperament 
whether  he  falls  permanently  in  with  it  or  be- 
comes hostile.     I  was  struck  favorably  first  with 
the  genial  and  courteous  manner  of  the  employ- 
ers.   Next,  I  found  they  were  always  like  it  with 
strangers.     Then  I  found  they  were  practically 
on  a  level  with  the  men,  and  expected  to  be 
spoken  to  in  the  same  famihar  way,  and  took  it 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course  if  their  word  was  dis- 
trusted, or  if  they  were  abused  or  threatened." 
There  is  more  liberty  in  American  sliops,  but 
"asking    favors,    especially   of    one's    superior, 
seems  to  go  against  the  American  grain.     The 
usual  way  of  getting  anything  is  to  boldly  assert 
that  you  are  going  to  take  it,  or  do  it,  and  then 
wait  and  see  what  effect  the  assertion  has,  and 
be  guided  accordingly. 

BOASTFULNESS   AND    BRAG. 

"One  noticeable  thing  in  American  shops  is 
the  importance  attached   to  ideas,  even  of  the 
most  trivial  nature.     Things  that  here  would  be 
devised  in   the  ordinary  routine  of  work  and 
discarded  again  seem  to  be  looked  upon  as  we 
should  look  upon  really  great  inventions  or  dis- 
coveries.    Possibly  the  American  manner  has 
something  to  do  with  this.     As  a  nation  we  are 
boastful,  but  the  American  eclipses  us  completely 
in  brag  and  ignorance  of  other  countries.    This 
latter  is  rather  remarkable  when  we  consider 
how  largely  the  population  there  is  made  up  of 
immigrants  from  Europe." 

The  writer  could  not  perceive  that  the  British 
workman  in  America  was  superior  to  the  native. 
A  first-class  American  was  second  to  none.  "  As 
a  man,  the  Americanized  Englishman  didn't 
strike  me  favorably ;  he  was  only  an  imitation." 


<<  NOTICE. 


7» 


There  is  very  little  confidence  among  the  men. 
Each  man  for  himself  seems  to  be  the  rule.  The 
method  of  giving  and  getting  notice  is  peculiar. 

"  When  the  employer  had  not  enough  work  to 
keep  a  man  going,  he  would  never  tell  him  so  in 
a  straightforward  manner,  but  find  some  trifle 
to  pick  a  quarrel  about,  and  the  man,  under- 
standing what  was  meant,  would  throw  the  job 
up  himself." 

Tlie  writer  never  saw  a  man  leave  anywhere 
without  either  an  open  quarrel  about  some  trifle 
or  else  a  sudden  coolness  on  both  sides  after 
notice  was  given.  Notice  is  seldom  given  until 
the  last  moment,  and  the  man  does  practically 
no  work  after  getting  it. 

"One  characteristic  of  the  American  work- 


man which  is  noticed  immediately  is  the  peculiar 
style  of  speech.  It  has  rather  a  charm  at  first 
to  the  English  ear,  and  many  of  the  expressions 
seem  original  and  appropriate.  Actually,  how- 
ever, originality  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  want- 
ing in  American  speech.  These  expressions  are 
used  so  constantly  and  exclusively  that  they  be- 
come nauseating." 

STANDARD    OF    LIVING. 

The  American  workman  has  a  higher  standard 
of  living  than  the  Englisli. 

'^  He  dresses  better,  and  lives  in  a  better  house. 
Comparatively  few  men  care  to  go  through  the 
streets  from  work  with  dirty  face  and  hands  and 
clothes.  In  some  cases  they  make  an  entire 
change  night  and  morning  in  the  shop,  so  that 
outside  they  are  as  well  dressed  as  a  business 
man.  The  American  can  be  hard  and  relentless, 
and  in  a  quarrel  he  is  bitter.  He  is  extremely 
sociable,  but  with  less  of  the  underlying  sweet- 
ness and  good  humor  that  pervade  English  life. 
Individually,  he  is  as  good  a  friend  as  any  man, 
but  only  within  a  limited  circle.  Keep  him  at  a 
distance,  and  he  will  not  hesitate  to  take  any  ad- 
vantage which  he  thinks  it  safe  to  do." 

Of  recent  years,  employment  in  America  is,  if 
anything,  more  diflBcult  to  obtain  than  in  Eng- 
land, especially  during  the  slack  time. 

^<  In  past  times,  employment  could  be  obtained 
without  much  diflSculty,  and  wages,  though  lower 
actually,  had  a  higher  purchasing  power.  The 
older  residents  remember  this,  and  feel  that,  as 
employees,  their  conditions  are  getting  steadily 
harder,  and  less  worth  boasting  about.  They 
feel  that  they  are  working,  not  so  much  for  them- 
selves or  their  country's  benefit,  as  for  a  few 
hundred  millionaires  at  the  top.  Unlike  the 
working  people  of  most  other  countries,  they  do 
not  look  upon  the  men  on  top  as  their  superiors." 


THE  SMOKE  NUISANCE  IN  INDUSTRIAL 

CENTERS. 

THE  hard-coal  famine  in  this  country,  last 
winter,  brought  many  of  our  cities,  hith- 
erto exempt,  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  the 
smoke  nuisance,  with  which  manufacturing  towns 
are  continually  confronted.  The  cause  and  con- 
sequences of  this  smoke,  as  well  as  the  best 
means  of  combating  and,  if  possible,  preventing, 
the  same,  are  briefly  discussed  by  Dr.  Kalckhoff 
in  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  June.  The  problem  is, 
perhaps,  even  more  acute  abroad,  where  less  an- 
thracite coal  is  consumed,  the  fuel  in  more  gen- 
eral use  being  wood,  peat,  lignite,  and  especially 
briquettes,  all  of  which  develop  more  or  less 
smoke  on  being  first  ignited.     Smoke  is  the  re- 
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suit  of  imperfect  combustion,  and  visibly  repre- 
sents that  part  of  the  fuel  which  escapes  unustul 
into  the  air  instead  of  being  converted  into  heat, 
— hence,  that  portion  which  is  wasKnl.  'Fho  pre- 
ventive, in  the  case  of  soft  coal,  is  frequent  and 
careful  stoking.  The  writer,  however,  advocates 
the  substitution  of  a  different  kind  of  combustible, 
— ^liquid  fuel,  such  as  mineral  oil  ;  pulverized  coal, 
which  is  used  much  in  the  same  way.  and  which 
yields  excellent  results  ;  and  especially  illuminat- 
ing gas.  "If  one  could  persuade  all  housewives 
to  cook  with  gas,  the  atmosphere  of  the  large 
cities  would  be  materially  improved.  (J  rati  ty- 
ing results  have  in  this  respect  been  obtained  in 
London,  whose  notorious  fogs  are  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  fashion  of  heating  the 
Rouses  with  grate  fires.  For  industrial  purposes, 
however,  illuminating  gas  is  generally  too  ex- 
pensive ;  for  these,  the  so-called  generator  gas  is 
used  instead,  which  is  manufactured  in  different 
combinations,  known  as  Siemens  gas,  water  gas, 
or  Dowson  gas.  This  kind  of  gas  has  for  some 
time  been  largely  used  in  all  establishments 
where  a  fire  yielding  a  maximum  of  heat,  with 
no  smoke,  is  required,  especially  in  glass  works, 
porcelain  factories,  cast  -  steel  foundries,  etc." 
The  chief  smoke-producers  in  the  factories  to- 
day are  the  furnaces  under  the  steam  boilers, 
and  these  boilers  also,  says  the  writer,  should  be 
heated  by  gas.  Curiously  enough,  he  does  not 
once  refer  to  electricity  as  a  fuel,  and  apparent- 
ly knows  nothing  of  electric  cooking  stoves. 

As  far  back  as  1853,  a  law  was  issued  for 
London  in  conformity  with  which  every  fur- 
nace used  in  industrial  establishments,  as  well 
as  every  steamer  on  the  Thames,  should  be  al- 
tered so  that  the  fire  would  consume  its  own 
smoke  ;  in  1875,  a  corresponding  law  was  issuc^d 
for  the  whole  of  England.  But  both  of  these 
laws  have,  so  far,  achieved  little  result,  as  the 
outcry  against  the  smoke  is  as  loud  as  ever  in 
that  country.  A  similar  law  was  issued  for 
Paris  in  1898,  and  Prussia  instituted,  in  1892,  a 
"Commission  for  Testing  and  Examining  De- 
vices for  the  Consumption  of  Smoke  "  that  de- 
voted several  years  to  this  inquiry. 


TWO  RIVAL  SYSTEMS  OF  ELECTRIC  TRACTION. 

IN  view  of  the  controversy  which  continues  un- 
abated on  the  subject  of  the  overhead  and 
third-rail  systems  of  electric  traction,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  turn  to  a  country  where  both  systems 
are  being  treated  on  their  merits  and  i)ut  to  the 
proof  of  practical  experiment  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

Northern  Italy  is,  perhaps,  in  this  respect  un- 
rivaled, and  the  recent  visit  to  Italy  by  the  Brit- 


ish Institution  of  ElcM-trical  Engineers,  at  the 
invitation  of  tin*  Associazione  Elettrotecnica 
Jtaliana  offered  a  ])ra(;tical  object-lesson  on  the 
working  of  tlu^  two  rival  systems. 

While  the  two  systems,  working  close  to- 
gether, on  similar  lines  of  railway  and  under 
somewhat  similar  conditions,  offer  a  basis  for 
immediate  comparison,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
d(»ci<le  u])on  their  respective  merits  until  these 
have  been  established  by  actual  working  results, 
which  will  in  the  course^  of  a  few  years  be  ascer- 
tained. 

The  visit  is  described  by  Mr.  Davidge  Page, 
in  the  May  numbc^r  of  /\(t/e\s  Maf/azinc,  in  an  ar- 
ticle which  is  accompanied  by  many  original 
photographs  taken  l)y  the  author  eii  route. 

OVEKHEAD    SYSTEM. 

"On  our  arrival  at  ^^arenna,"  says  Mr.  Page, 
"WO  entrained  for  Sondrio,  on  the  Valtellina 
Railway.  These  sixty-s(jven  miles  of  railway, 
the  motive  power  of  which  has  been  transformed 
from  steam  to  electricity,  were  formally  inau- 
gurated on  September  4,  1902,  and  are  being 
operated  on  the  Ganz  cascade  system,  of  which 
so  much  w^as  heard,  two  years  ago,  in  connection 
with  the  electrification  of  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way. The  hydraulic  power  house,  with  turbines 
of  0,000  horse-power,  is  at  Morbegno,  water 
being  taken  from  the  River  Adda.  Three-phase 
current  is  generated  at  20,000  volts,  and  carried 
by  overh(?ad  conductors  to  nine  transformer  sta- 
tions, where  it  is  transformed  down  to  3,000 
volts  and  taken  to  the  tw^o  trolley  wires,  the  rail 
forming  the  third  conductor,  and  thence  direct 
to  polyphase  motors  on  the  cars.  The  trains  on 
the  electric  line  are  made  up  of  the  old  rolling 
stock  j)lus  the  new  motor  cars  and  the  new  goods 
(freight)  locomotives. 

"  The  cars,  fitt(?d  with  electric  motors  capable 
of  developing  000  horse-power,  have  been  con- 
structed with  a  small  cabin  at  either  end,  in 
which  is  locat(ul  the  apparatus  by  which  the 
driver  controls  the  starting,  running,  and  atopr 
ping  of  the  train.  They  weigh  about  fifty-tlue^ 
tons  each,  have  a  seating  accommodation  Sat 
fifty -six  ])assengers,  and  during  the  trip  the  one 
attached  to  the  special  train,  consisting  of  fl¥8  Qf 
six  ordinary  carriages,  frequently  exceeded.  % 
spe(Hl  of  forty  miles  per  hour.  The  objectionable 
smoke  of  the  steam  locomotive  was  notioerille 
by  its  al)sence.  Grades  and  curves,  which  were 
numerous,  w(;re  easily  surmounted,  and  a  regolnr 
speed  was  maintained  throughout  the  joumeiy; 
There  was  pi'actically  no  evidence  of  alteratim 
to  the  permanent  way  beyond  connecting  to- 
gether the  rails  at  every  joint  with  a  stoat  cop- 
per wire. 
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«am  locomotives  can  be  run  over  this  sec- 
i  tlie  line,  but  we  should  say  their  use  in 
rge  number  is  not  to  be  recoiiimemled,  as 
would  be  a  great  likelihood  of  the  smoke 
g  on  the  insulators  in  the  tunnels.     The 

traffic  is  handled  by  specially  constructed 
c  locomotive  a,  weighing  about  forty -six 
t  600  normal  horse-power,  which  are  capa- 

drawing  from  400  to  500  tons  up  the  steep 
!8  of  Uie  tine  when  the  rails  give  sufficient 
on.  The  management  have  been  so  satis- 
itfa  the  performance  of  these  locomotives 
ods  trains  that  they  have  decided  to  liave 
juilt  for  the  conveyance  of  passenger  trains 
I  tons  at  a  speed  of  from  thirty-seven  to 
four  miles,  up  grades  of  1  in  a  100. 

is  said  that  no  accident  in  any  part  of  the 

installation  has  yet  occurred  to  any  of  the 
■■,  nor  to  the  car  drivers  or  conductors,  and 
sneral  success  of  the  undertaking  can  be 
d  by  the  fact  that  a  further  length  of  thirty- 
liles,  giving  a  connection  with  Milan,  will 
nverted  to  electrical  working  as  soon  as 
le.  As  the  train  sped  along  at  an  exhila- 
■  speed  of  forty  miles  per  hour,  several  en- 
's were  heard  to  express  regret  that  Eng- 
in  the  matter  of  electric  traction  on  main 

was  behind  the  agricultural  districts  of 
jm  Italy." 

THE   THIRD -BAH.  STSTXU. 

ras  on  journeying  from  Forto  Ceresio  and 
e  that  the  party  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
ag  one  of  the  largest  experimental  third- 


rail  systems  ever  construcieo, — i.e.,  the  Milan- 
\'arese  electric  railway.  Mr.  Page  gives  the 
following  account  of  it  : 

"  Tlie  Mediterranean  Kailway  Company  is 
equipping  electrically  the  whole  of  the  line  from 
Milan  to  (iallarate,  and  thence  to  Varese,  Porto 
Ceresio,  Laveno,  and  Arena.  This  railway  is  a 
good  example  of  a  line  with  a  large  traffic  worked 
electrically  on  the  third-rail  principle,  which  is 
the  rival  system  to  that  of  Yaltellina.  Its  total 
length  is  eighty-one  miles,  and  for  the  whole 
distance  it  is  of  single  track,  except  the  length 
f  j'om  Milan  to  Gallarate,  which  is  of  double  track. 
The  section  from  Milan  to  Varese  was  opened 
for  electric  traction  in  November,  1901.  and  in 
June,  190"2,  it  was  extended  to  Porto  Ceresio. 

■'  A  high  rate  of  speed  was  maintained  by  the 
train,  occasionally  averaging,  on  the  level,  a  full 
sixty-five  miles  an  hour. 

"The  wires  of  all  the  lines  are  8upporte4  by 
porcelain  insulators  fixed  to  wooden  poles  131 
feet  apart.  On  some  sections,  however,  there  is 
an  iron  pole  every  'Ai),  feet.  The  third  rail  is 
placed  laterally  to  the  track,  and  is  supported  at 
every  13  feet  by  artificial  granite  insulatoi-s  on 
cast-iron  foundation  brackets,  fixed  to  the  sleep- 
ers. The  rails  are  bound  together  by  means  of 
flexible  copper  connections  having  a  section  o{ 
a  inches. 

"  The  motor  cars  weigh  40  tons  unloaded,  and 
the  trailers  2.^)  tons,  and  can  accommodate  76 
passengers.  Each  motor  car  is  driven  by  four 
ISO-horse-power  motors,  each  motor  weighing  2.5 
tons.  The  goods  traffic  is  to  be  hauled  by  elec- 
tric locomotives.  Every  electric  car  is  provided 
with  a  hand  brake  and  a  compressed-air  brake, 
for  which,  and  for  the  air  necessary  for  the 
whistle,  an  electric  compressor  of  4  horse-power 
ie  placed  under  the  frame.  The  current  is  taken 
from  the  third  rail  by  means  of  four  shoes  placed 
at  the  four  ends  of  each  electric  car.  The  shoes 
are  supported  by  an  iron  angle  fixed  to  the 
journal  boxes  of  the  trucks." 


THE  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  OF  A  CHUBCH. 

FOR  many  years,  the  administration  of  St, 
George's  Parish,  in  New  York  City,  has 
been  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  were 
at  all  familiar  with  the  activities  of  that  vast  en- 
terprise. In  the  July  number  of  Harper's,  Mr. 
David  Graham  Phillips  explains  some  of  the 
working  principles  on  which  the  business  side  of 
this  great  church  organization  is  conducted,  and, 
in  short,  describes  for  us  the  every-day  running 
of  the  "plant,"  just  as  he  might  describe  the 
work  of  a  great  railroad  corporation. 

The  rector  of  St.  George's,  Dr.  Rainsford,  has 
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become  wiilcly  known  n.-  tlie  pioneer  (if  inoiiem 
church  nietlmile  im  New  York's  East  Hide.  In 
the  last  Year  Hook  of  St.  CeorgeB,  Dr.  Hains- 
ford  asks  for  an  ondownmnt  of  a  million  dolliirs, 
stating  that  he  needs  at  least  forty  llunisand  dol 
lars  a  year  in   addition  to  wiiat"^  he  can  collect 


Affair? 


RRl.    n.  H.    HAINHPOHD,    D.ll. 

(Rector  of  St.  (Jeorge'a  Church.  New  York  City.) 

from  Ilis  confjregation  for  maintaining  '-oiir 
church  and  extensive  plant."  Mr.  Phillips  shows 
from  the  (iDancial  statements  of  the  cliurch  that 
in  the  twenty  years  since  Dr.  Uainwford  reorgan- 
ized St.  George's  it  lias  spcint  two  and  a  (|narter 
million  dollars,— at  least  four-fifths  of  it  u]Km 
the  "plant."  Last  year,  the  church  spent  aliout 
ninety-seven  thousand  tlollars,  or  the  income  of 
two  and  a  half  millions  at  4  per  cent,  ;  almost 
all  of  this  went  into  the  '■  plant."  These  fitfures, 
of  course,  make  no  account  of  tlie  free  labor  of 
more  than  two  hundred  workers,  who  constitute 
what  may  be  called  the  minor  superintendence. 

WORK. 

■  a  staff 


HOW   THE    LAY    WORKERS    ARF.   ) 


Dr.  Rainsford  superintends,  not  onl 
of  assistant  olergymen,  who  devote  t.]iems<'lveK 
almost  altogether  to  Riiiritual  and  religious  work, 
but  also  a  great  organization  which  is  carrieil 
on  almost  exclusively  by  laymen  connected  with 
the  church,  "His  wardens  are  an  executive 
committee,  his  vestrymen  are  a  board  of  direc 
tors,  his  regular  lay  assistants  are  division  super- 
intendents, and  his  workers  are  the  skilled  lal>or. 


lie  signifi- 
.  the  real 
in  twenty 
lid  reds  to 
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regarded  as  purely  secular  absorb 
moat  of  their  titrio  and  thought,'' 
canee  of  the  work  iil  St,  ^ieorge's.  a 
esiihniiition  ol  its  reiiuirkilble  growl 
veiirw  froiii  a  iiieiui.evfhi])  of  a  few  1 
one  of  more  thHii  eight  thousau<l.  lies 
in  the  organization  of  these  lay  met 
I'billip-  dedans  It  ts  more  than  a  church  : 
it  ts  mi  re  than  a  plant  it  is  a  cotnplet<*  society, 
a  (omphtt  social  oigani^atiin  in  itself,  a  sort 
of  til  <iil  communtt\  f<mn  led  upon  aii  idea 
which  lus  at  till  1  a'.is  <  f  the  activities  of  all  the 
great  Vtw  >oik  (huii.h<i  uptown  and  dowti. 
n<  WH  lass 

I  In  "it  Georgi  s  cotteei)tion  of  iiiiiversal 
lirothi  ilu  t  1  tht  (omt  ption  of  all  these  church 
modi  I  (I  iii[imnitn.B  hasbien  and  is  that  every 
human  I  ting  regardltss  of  surface  diiTerencea, 
IS  I  iidowul  with  a  d  ubli  cajtacity  that  is  nut 
afli  I  till  I  y  thi  law  of  ini  (jualities,- — the  capacity 
to  gm  till  cajiftcity  to  receive.  St,  George's 
n  c(  gni/<  s  that  th(  passion  for  progress  is  as 
univi  rsal  aa  its  nc(d  It  has  not  collected  alms 
from  the  ruh  it  has  not  patronized  the  poor; 
It  has  orgain/ed  rich  and  poor,  educated  and  un- 
( ducatcd  fashionable  and  ragged,  foreigner  and 
native  for  mutual  hi  Ip  for  team-work. 

This  view  point  for  theory  and  practice,  is 
important  it  dehnea  the  chasm  between  these 
democratic  church  plants  and  the  aristocratic 
(hurch  plants  of  huroix  and  of  America  also, — 
for,  unfortunately,  America  too  has  aristocratic 
church  plants,  imitated  from  Europie,  where  the 
caste  curse  is  at  least  explicable,  and  perhaps 
not  wholly  inexcusable. 

WtnE    BANQE   OF   ACTIVITIB8. 

"The  entire  membership  of  St,  George's  is 
organised  into  sub-associations  for  the  develop- 
nieiit  of  intelligence,  skill,  and  character.  Some 
are  nominally  teachers  ;  others  are  nominally 
pupils  ;  but  all  are,  in  fact,  at  school  to  each 
other  day  after  day,  evening  after  evening. 
Singing,  sewing,  acting,  taUoring,  manual  train- 
ing, shooting,  kindergarten  work,  soci&l  enter- 
taining, housekeeping,  plumbing,  carpentry, 
gymnastics,  wood-working,  cooking,  the  care  ol 
babies,  dressmaking,  millinery,  embroidery,  de- 
bating and  public  speaking,  basket-weaving, — 
these  and  many  other  activities  are  engaging 
the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  eight  thoasand 
members  of  the  church  in  their  capacity  aa 
members  of  the  church  plant." 

Mr.  Phillips  emphasizes  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  side  of  life  U)ion  which  St.  George's  does  not 
seek  to  touch. 

"Are  you  out  of  work?  There  \b  its  Em- 
ployment Bureau.     Are  you  aick  ?     There  is  ita 
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Medical    Department   and   Infirmary.     Do  you 
need  a  lift  over  an  impossible  place  in  the  road  ? 
There  is  its  Relief  Department.     Do  you  wish 
to  improve  your  mind  ?    Library,  reading-room, 
lectures,   debating   society.     Is  it  the  physical 
that  you  seek  ?     Gymnasiums,  military  drills, 
baths,  addresses  on  health  and  sanitation.     Do 
you  wish  to  learn  a  trade  ?     Manual  and  indus- 
trial training  for   both   sexes.     Housekeeping, 
cooking,  sewing,  the  care  of  home  and  family  ? 
You  need  look  no  farther.     Are  you  in  search 
of  amusement  ?     Billiards,  chess,  cards,  in  the 
Men's    Club ;    dancing,    receptions,    teas,    fairs, 
plays,    germans,    p'arlor  games.     Do   you    wish 
merely  to  sit  quietly  and  reflect  ?     St.  George's 
Church,  large  and  calm  and  thought-inspiring, 
always  open,  that  the  wayfarer  may  enter  and 
sit  and  remain  as  long  as  he  wishes." 

SOCIAL    INTERESTS. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  thing  about 
St.  George's,  from  a  secular  point  of  view,  is 
the  social  life  of  the  church.  The  general  con- 
ditions are  summarized  by  Mr.  Phillips  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  general  superintendent  permits  no  one 
to  be  negligent,  no  one  to  be  lost  sight  of.    About 
six  hundred  of  his  subordinates  live  in  private 
residences, — ^the  rich,  who  perhaps  most  of  all 
need  the  benefits  that  come  from  working  in 
and  for  the  plant.     About  a  thousand  live  in 
apartments  and  hotels, — the  well-to-do,  who  must 
be  kept  in  line  for  what  they  can  do  and  for 
their   own   sakes.     Another    thousand    live   in 
boarding-houses, — ^the  young  fellows  and  young 
girls  who  are  working,  and  are  presently  to  set 
up  housekeeping  as  men  and  women  of  families. 
The  rest, — about  five  thousand  five  hundred, — 
live  in  tenements,  and,  like  the  others,  they  must 
be  carefully  looked  after.     The  general  superin- 
tendent not  only  goes  himself,  not  only  sends 
his  inunediate  staff,  not  only  sends  his  volunteer 
regular  workers  ;  he  also  sends  these  eight  tiiou- 
sand  to  call  on  each  other,  tp  keep  track  of  each 
other,  to  keep  each  other  up  to  the  mark,  that 
they  may  benefit  the  plant  and  be  benefited  by 
it     He  goes  and  sends  his  men  and  women,  his 
boys  and  girls,  out,  always  out,  after  those  who 
are  falling  away,  after  new  men  and  new  women, 
new  boys  and  new  girls.     New  York  is  a  madly 
busy,  an  incessantly  changing,  city, — there  are 
on  the  average  three  thousand  changes  of  ad- 
dress in  St.  GeorgeW  membership  annually.     It 
is  a  tremendous  tasS  just  to  keep  together  the 
organization,  to  prevent  enthusiasm  from  flag- 
^ng,  to  make  good  inevitable  losses,  and  to  show 
an  advance  each  year.     And  it  is  inspiring  to 
note  that  St.  George's  and  its  like  prosper  and 


grow  where  plants  based  upon  patronizing  and 
pauperization  shrink  and  wither." 
Mr.  Phillips  states  the  problem  thus  : 
''  The  abysmal  craving  of  New  York, — West 
Hide  and  East  Side,  hotel  and  apartment,  board- 
ing-house and  flat, — is  for  friends,  for  sympathy, 
for  the  gayety  and  intimacy  of  the  private  circle, 
for  social  life,  such  as  people  can  have  in  other 
cities,  in  the  towns,  in  the  country  even." 

vSt.  George's  seeks  to  respond  to  this  craving. 
*'  It  gives  the  older  people  a  chance  to  smile,  the 
younger  people  a  chance  to  court,  all  a  chance  to 
work  in  the  sunshine  of  fellowship." 


SUMMER  HINTS  TO  STAR-GAZERS. 

IT  has  long  been  the  custom  of  that  excellent 
little  magazine  Po/iu/ar  Astronomy^  pub- 
lished at  the  Goodsell  Observatory  of  Carleton 
College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  to  publish  advance 
notes  on  the  positions  and  relative  brilliancy  of 
the  planets  for  the  ensuing  month  or  months, 
accompanied  by  a  map  of  the  heavens.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  plan,  the  current  number  contains 
an  installment  of  these  '*  Planet  Notes  "  for  July 
and  August. 

The  compiler  of  this  f  recast.  Prof.  H.  C. 
Wilson,  states  that  Mercury  will  be  visible  as 
morning  star  during  the  first  few  days  of 
July,  and  will  be  invisible  during  the  remainder 
of  the  two  months.  The  planet  will  be  at 
superior  injunction  on  July  26.  In  coming  out 
from  behind  the  sun  in  August,  Mercury  will 
come  into  conjunction  with  Venus  on  August 
28,  but  the  two  planets  will  be  about  six  de- 
grees apart  in  declination,  and  both  will  be  too 
near  the  sun  to  be  readily  seen. 

Venus  will  be  at  greatest  elongation  east 
from  the  sun,  45°  80',  on  the  evening  of  July  9. 
A  number  of  fairly  good  views  of  the  gibbous 
disk  of  V^enus  have  been  obtained  during  May 
with  th(?  1 6-inch  telescope  of  Goodsell  Observa- 
tory, but  on  no  occasion  have  any  definite  mark- 
ings been  detected  on  the  face  of  the  planet. 
During  August,  Venus  will  move  rapidly  in  to- 
ward the  line  joining  earth  and  sun.  Her  great- 
est brilliancy  will  be  attained  August  12,  when 
the  illuminated  crescent  will  cover  only  one- 
quarter  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  disk. 
On  July  5,  Venus  will  pass  quite  close  to  the 
star  Regulus  (»  Leonis),  so  that  there  will  then 
be  a  splendid  opportunity  to  compare  the  bright- 
ness of  the  most  brilliant  planet  with  that  of  a 
first  magnitude  star.  The  magnitude  of  Regulus  is 
1.36,  according  to  the  Harvard  photometric  scale. 

Mars  will  be  at  quadrature,  90  degrees  east 
from  the  sun  July  6,  and  so  will  be  visible  in 
the  early   evening  during  these  months.     His 
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course  will  be  Boutheaatward,  through  Virgo  into 
Libra,  paBsiog  Spica  (a  Virginis)  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  TA.  In  recent  views  of  the  planet, 
the  disk  of  Mars  has  Beenied  to  have  more  than 
its  usual  proportion  of  the  large  orange-colored 
areas,  very  little  of  the  gray  or  blue  areas  being 
in  evidence.  The  north  polar  cap  has  been  quite 
distinct  and  rather  small.  The  south  polar  cap 
is  at  present  turned  away  from  us. 

Jupiter  is  now  morning  star,  seen  toward  the 
southeast.  In  August,  the  planet  will  rise  be- 
fore 9  o'clock,  80  that  it  may  be  observed  well 
at  midnight. 

Saturn  will  be  at  opposition  July  30,  and  so 
may  be  seen  toward  the  south  near  midnight. 


There  are  no  very  bright  stars  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  planet,  so  that  it  is  very  easily  recognised 
by  its  brightnesB  as  well  as  by  its  golden  color. 

Uranus  passes  opposition  in  June,  and  so  will 
be  visible  in  the  early  evening  during  July  and 
August,  One  must  know  just  where  to  look 
for  this  planet  with  a  telescope,  since  it  is  not 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  but  it  is  easily  recog- 
nized by  its  dull  greenish-hued  disk,  as  seen  in 
a  telescope  of  moderate  power.  It  is  situated  in 
a  region  devoid  of  bright  stars,  about  midway 
between  the  bright  stars  of  the  constellAtionB 
Scorpio  and  S^ittarius. 

Neptune  passes  conjunction  June  25,  and  will 
therefore  not  be  visible  during  the  summflr. 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE, 
he  July  number  of  the  Century  is  begun  the 
Lblication  of  a  series  of  letters  written  by  Sir 
T  Scott  to  Mary  Anne  Watts  Hughes,  the  wife  of 
ighes^  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  grandmother  of 
is  Hughes,  author  of  the  "Tom  Brown"  books, 
orrespondence  seems  to  have  begun  as  early  as 
at  the  letters  were  not  regularly  preserved  until 
[t  is  surmised  by  Mr.  William  H.  Hughes,  a  sur- 
grandson  of  Mrs.  Hughes,  that  it  was  about  this 
hat  Mrs.  Hughes  began  to  suspect  Sir  Walter 
authorship  of  the  famous  novels,  and  perceived 
I  first  time  that  her  correspondence  would  some 
of  interest  to  the  world  at  large.  For  ten  years 
hat  date^  the  letters  were  religiously  preserved, 
sriod  that  is  covered  by  this  correspondence  is 
ts  the  most  interesting  period  of  Sir  Walter 
life,  at  the  time  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of 
svers  and  fanie.  In  the  first  installment  of  the 
londence,  which  is  given  in  this  number  of  the 
T/,  there  are  several  references  to  points  of  liter- 
terest,  and  especially  several  sly  allusions  to 
es  in  "Kenil worth"  and  other  tales,  the  author- 
'  which  had  not  at  that  time  been  revealed. 

:hammurabi,  the  Babylonian  lawgiver. 

iVilliam  Hayes  Ward  contributes  an  interesting 
3f  Khammurabi,  the  founder  of  Babylon,  whose 
I  laws  is  reviewed  in  the  June  number  of  the 
w  OF  Reviews.  Khammurabi  reigned  in  Babylon 
2250  B.C.,  and  nothing  is  known  of  Babylon  be- 
lls time.  Dr.  Ward  declares  that  "the  stone 
Qent  found  by  De  Morgan  in  Susa  is  the  most 
ant  document  for  the  history  of  civilization  that 
3n  discovered  in  many  years.  It  carries  back  the 
r  of  law  for  a  thousand  years  or  more.  It  tells 
f  strong  was  the  sense  of  justice  at  a  period  which 
-e  been  too  ready  to  regard  as  wholly  barbaric." 
ard  also  highly  commends  the  speed  with  which 
reat  inscription  has  been  given  to  the  world. 
I  less  than  a  year  after  it  was  found,  the  text 
mslation  were  published  in  a  magnificent  volume 
e  Scheil,  one  of  the  best  Assyrian  scholars  living, 
le  fourth  paper  on  "  Modem  Musical  Celebrities," 
mted  to  this  number  of  the  CenPury  by  Hermann 
the  writer  tells  how  he  made  the  De  Reszkes 
ur  with  the  story  of  "Die  "Meistersinger."  This 
I  1888,  and  the  De  Reszkes  proceeded  at  once, 
visit  to  Baireuth,  to  study  "  Die  Meist^rsinger  " 
e  following  reason.  Since  then,  ^ouard  de 
i,  in  the  character  of  Hems  SachSy  has  won  the 
itdon  of  opera-lovers  on  two  continents. 

ANOTHER  STUDY  OP  WESLEY. 

Orst  portion  of  an  elaborate  study  of  John  Wesley, 
f.  C.  T.  Winchester,  of  Wesleyan  University,  is 
led  in  this  number  of  the  Century,  Wesley's 
a  mission  is  pronounced  a  failure  in  some  respects, 
of  essor  Winchester  notes  the  influence  on  Wesley 
lumber  of  Moravians  who  had  accepted  Ogle- 
's invitation  to  settle  in  his  new  colony.  In  these 
ians,  Wesley  seemed  to  see  a  new  type  of  religion, 
1  his  voyage  home  he  writes  in  his  journal  the 
words   quoted  in   the  June    number  of  the 


Review  of  Reviews  by  Dr.  Buckley :  "  I,  who  we^^t 
to  America  to  convert  others,  was  never  converted  my- 
self." Wesley's  personal  experiences  following  his 
return  from  the  Georgia  mission  determined  all  his 
subsequent  life  and  work. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  July  number  of  Harper'n,  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler, 
of  Harvard,  writing  on  the  subject  of  "  Plant  and 
Animal  Intelligence,"  declares  his  belief  that  not  only  is 
the  animal  series,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms, 
in  some  measure  influenced  by  intelligence,  but  that  the 
old  views  as  to  the  strong  demarcation  between  plants 
and  animals  must  be  revised,  that  there  is  reason  to 
conclude  that  plants  are  derived  from  the  same  prim- 
itive stock  as  animals,  and  that  hence  we  are  in  no  con- 
dition to  say  that  intelligence  cannot  exist  but  among 
men.  "In  fact,  all  that  we  can  discern  supports  the 
view  that  throughout  the  organic  realm  the  intelligence 
that  flnds  its  fullest  expression  in  man  is  everywhere  at 
work." 

Dr.  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  writing  on  "The  Survival  of 
Human  Personality,"  declares  that  while  we  may 
never  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  a  certainty  the  sur- 
vival of  human  personality  after  death,  science  has 
absolutely  no  quarrel  with  religion  in  the  matter,  and 
will  not  consent  to  be  set  off  against  faith  as  altogether 
antipodal.  "  The  true  scientist  is  preeminently  a  man 
of  faith  and  a  poet  besides,  and  in  his  own  personality 
he  discovers  the  proof  of  its  immortal  destiny." 

"Navigation  Above  the  Clouds  "  is  the  title  of  an  in- 
teresting article  by  Ernest  C.  Host  about  the  highest 
lake  in  the  world  on  which  there  is  navigation, — ^namely. 
Lake  Titicaca,  12,540  feet  above  sea  level,  or  almost  two 
and  one-half  miles  in  a  perpendicular  line.  This  lake 
is  reached  by  a  railroad  from  MoUendo,  a  coast  town  of 
Peru,  3^  miles  in  length,  and  constructed  thirty  years 
ago  under  the  American  railroad  man,  Henry  Meiggs. 

OLD-TDIE  whaling  VOYAGES. 

"  The  Ix)g  of  the  Bark  Emily  "  is  edited  by  Mr.  John 
R.  Speai*s,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  conditions  in 
the  American  whaling  trade  in  the  years  1857-60.  This 
three  and  one-half  years'  cruise  of  the  Emily  from  New 
Bedford  produced  not  far  from  $43,000  in  oil,  not  count- 
ing a  portion  that  was  sold  on  the  coast  of  South 
America.  Mr.  Spears  calculates  that  the  men  should 
have  received  $215  each  for  the  cruise.  From  this  they 
had  to  pay  for  the  clothes  they  bought  from  the  cap- 
tain, or  what  was  called  the  "slop  bill."  This  amounted 
to  about  $25  a  year.  The  captain  of  the  ship,  with  his 
"lay"  of  6  per  cent.,  should  have  had  $2,580,  or  $64  a 
month  for  the  three  years  and  six  months.  The  own- 
er's share  of  the  oil  was  two-thirds, — or,  say,  $28,000,— 
but  he  paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  outflt.  Mr.  Spears 
thinks  it  a  fair  surmise  to  say  that  he  cleared  $6,000  a 
year  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  although  the  vessel  was 
worth,  perhaps,  no  more  than  half  of  a  year's  income. 
The  whaler-owner  had  to  take  the  risk  of  the  ship  mak- 
ing or  losing  voyage. 

In  another  department,  we  have  quoted  at  some 
length  from  the  article  by  Dr.  David  Graham  Phillips 
on  "  The  Business  Organization  of  a  Church." 


no 
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SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

GEN.  JOHN  B.  GORDON'S  vivid  account  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  in  the  July  uuiiil)er  of 
iScribM€r'8  marks  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  that  great 
contest.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
Gteneral  Gordon's  paper  is  his  personal  explanation  of 
how  the  Confederates  failed  to  seize  Cemetery  Ridge  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  day's  battle,  when  the  Federal 
troops  were  driven  from  the  field.  It  was  General 
Gordon  himself  who  begged  from  the  Confederate  com- 
manders the  opportunity  to  occupy  the  position,  but 
was  prevented  by  superior  orders.  Pickett's  charge  on 
the  third  day  has  been  many  times  descrilMMl,  but  never 
before  has  so  stirring  and  eloquent  an  account  been 
given  from  the  Confederate  side.  It  is  General  Gordon's 
belief  that  ha<l  Lee's  orders  been  promptly  and  cordially 
executed,  the  Union  army  would  have  l)een  defeated. 

The  Canadian  artist,  Arthur  Heming,  descril)es  and 
illustrates  the  life  of  "  The  Canadian  Rivcrmen."  His 
pictures  show  these  adventurers  shooting  rapids  and 
riding  slides. 

THE  MOST  AXCIENT  OF  LIVING  TREES. 

"The  Cedars  of  Lelmnon,"  famous  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  now  surviving  in  a  remnant  of  about  four 
hundred  trees,  are  described  by  Mr.  I^wis  Gaston 
Leary.  These  trees,  Mr.  Ijeary  says,  are  not  the  largest 
of  the  members  of  the  tree  family,  though  some  of  the 
trunks  measure  over  forty  feet  around.  Their  beauty 
lies  in  the  wide-spreading  limbs,  which  often  cover  a 
circle  two  or  three  hundred  feet  In  circumference.  The 
vitality  of  the  cedar  is  remarkable.  A  dead  tree  is 
never  seen,  except  where  lightning  or  the  axe  has  been 
at  work.  The  cedars  are  also  remarkable  for  their  slow 
gjrowth.  A  little  sprout,  hardly  waist-high,  may  be 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  old.  Mr.  Leary  says  that 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  he  has  counted  more  than 
seven  hundred  rings  on  a  bough  only  thirty  inches  in 
diameter.  Some  experts  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  of  these  trees  must  be  more  than  a  thousand 
years  old.  One  or  two  of  the  group  may  have  been 
voung  trees  when  Hiram  began  cutting  for  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  UNDER  OUR  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

In  an  article  on  "  The  War  Department  Administra- 
tion of  Civil  Grovemment,"  Mr.  Charles  E.  Magoon,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  tells  how  the  go\'ernment 
planned  and  formulated  by  Secretary  Root  gave  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  the  guarantees  of  liberty  enjoyed  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Under  that  govern- 
ment, municipal  and  provincial  officials  were  elected  by 
popular  vote,  a  native  constabulary  was  organized,  the 
people  resumed  their  former  customary  vocations  under 
the  protection  of  law,  social  order  was  restored,  a  body 
of  laws  enacted,  public  revenues  collected  and  expended, 
tariff  measures  adopted,  millions  of  dollars  expended  in 
all  needed  public  improvements,  a  system  of  free  public 
schools  established,  and  a  comprehensive  civil-service 
law  enacted  and  enforced. 


M'CLI^RE'S  MAGAZINE. 

UNDER  the  title  ''  Philadelphia  :  Corrupt  and  Con- 
tente<l,"  Mr.  liincoln  Steffens  makes,  in  tlie  July 
McClure'Sy  a  scathing  exposure  of  boss  rule  in  the  Quaker 
City  for  the  past  generation,  concluding,  however,  with 
a  commendation  of  the  present  mayor,  the  Hon.  John 


Weaver,  who  is  described  as  the  hope  of  Philadelphia ; 
but  with  this  parting  shot  at  the  Philadelphia  voter, 
who  has  complacently  submitted  to  all  manner  of  fraud 
and  injustice  in  the  past :  "It  looks  as  if  the  Philadel- 
phians  were  right  about  Mr.  Weaver,  but  what  if  they 
are?  Think  of  a  city  putting  its  whole  faith  in  one 
man,  in  the  hope  that  John  Weaver,  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  will  give  them  good  government!  And  why 
should  he  do  that?  Why  should  he  serve  the  people  and 
not  the  ring  ?  The  ring  can  make  or  break  him  ;  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  can  neither  reward  nor  punish 
him.  For  even  if  he  restores  to  them  their  ballots  and 
proves  himself  a  goo<l  mayor,  he  cannot  succeed  him- 
self ;  the  good  charter  forbids." 

In  this  numlHjr,  the  first  series  of  nine  articles  which 
make  up  Part  I.  of  Miss  TarbelPs  "History  of  the 
St-andanl  Oil  Company "  is  concluded.  In  this  series, 
a  period  of  ten  years,  ISTZ  to  1882,  has  been  covered, 
during  whi(?h  time  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $70,000,000,  was  developed  from  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  The  second  part 
of  this  history  will  begin  in  the  coming  fall,  and  will 
carry  the  narrative  dqwn  to  the  present  time.  The 
editor  promises  that  in  dramatic  interest,  in  its  direct 
bearing  on  vital  public  questions  of  the  day,  this  sec- 
ond stories  will  equal,  if  it  does  not  excel,  the  one  now 
closed.  It  will  treat  of  such  topics  as  criminal  under- 
selling, the  right  of  unlimited  competition,  and  the 
price  of  oil. 

SNAKE  FALLACIES. 

"  The  Story  of  the  Snake,"  by  A.  W.  Rolker,  is  really 
a  collection  of  interesting  stories  of  many  species  of  the 
snake  family.  Some  of  the  old  misconceptions  regard- 
ing the  lives  of  snakes  are  knocked  in  the  head  by  Mr. 
Rolker's  article.  He  tells  us,  for  example,  that  the 
setting  of  the  sun  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  death  of 
a  snake.  When  a  snake  is  decapitated,  it  is  dead  at 
once.  The  tail  will  remain  sensitive  and  will  wriggle 
for  several  hours  after  death,  but  the  movement  is 
purely  spasmodic,  and  ceases  in  time  without  reference 
to  the  position  of  the  sun.  Another  popular  fallacy 
that  this  article  explodes  is  that  a  rattlesnake  will  com- 
mit suicide,  when  hopelessly  cornered,  by  sinking  its 
own  fangs  into  its  sides.  No  poisonous  snake  is  suscep- 
tible to  the  poison  of  its  own  kind.  Again,  it  has  often 
been  said  that  a  black  snake  will  open  Its  month  to 
swallow  its  young  in  time  of  danger.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  black  snake  does  swallow  its  young  when  threatened, 
but  we  are  told  that  there  is  no  record  that  the  little 
ones  ever  see  daylight  again.  In  fact,  the  mother  snake 
has  been  convicted  of  the  worst  form  of  cannibalism. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

IN  the  "Captains  of  Industry"  series,  Mr.  James 
Stillman,  the  president  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  City,— the  greatest  bank  in  America,-— Is 
the  subject  of  a  sketch  contributed  to  the  July  Cosmo- 
pnlltan  by  Mr.  Edwin  Leffevre.  Mr.  Stillman  was 
l)orn  in  Texas,  the  son  of  a  Connecticut-born  cotton 
merchant.  He  is  now  fifty-two  years  old,  and  tar  the 
past  twelve  years  has  been  president  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  which  he  has  built  up  to  its  present  pros- 
perous condition.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  imagi- 
nation, possessing  a  cohi,  analytical  mind.  Joined  to  a 
rapidity  of  intuition  that  is  almost  feminine.  Mr. 
Stillman  has  vast  and  varied  interests  in  railroads  ^»^ 
realty,  in  mines  and  in  timber. 
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coOpebative  housekeeping. 

exi)eriinent  in  cooperative  housekeeping,  in  which 
amilies  participated,  is  described  by  Martha  Mar- 
These  two  families  were  neighbors  in  a  New  York 
apartment.  Each  family  was  keeping  a  maid  for 
ng  and  general  housework,  and,  in  addition,  had 
man  to  come  in  once  a  week  to  do  the  laundry 
.  It  was  agreed  to  combine  the  machinery  or  ap- 
oes  of  the  kitchen  and  to  reduce  the  working 
This  was  done  by  dispensing  with  the  laun- 
es.  One  kitchen  was  used  solely  for  cooking  pur- 
,  while  the  other  was  made  the  common  laundry. 
>f  the  maids  became  cook  for  the  combined  house- 
and  the  other  did  the  laundry  work  for  the  two 
ies  and  waited  on  the  table,  besides  helping  the 
wash  the  dinner  dishes  in  the  evening.  It  was 
I  that  whereas  each  family  had  formerly  spent 
'j  eight  dollars  a  month  for  light  and  fuel,  for  the 
ined  households  the  bill  was  about  ten  dollars,  a 
g  of  about  six  dollars  a  month.  For  service,  each 
y  had  spent  sixteen  dollars  a  month  for  general 
(maid  and  eight  dollars  for  laundress.  By  dis- 
ng  with  the  laundresses,  each  saved  eight  dollars, 
Dg  a  total  saving  of  sixteen  dollars  a  month  on 
tern.  When  alone,  each  family  had  spent  about 
!n  dollars  a  month  for  meat.  For  t)ie  larger  fam- 
nly  eighteen  dollars  was  required.  Each  family 
leen  spending  about  thirty-five  dollars  a  month 
roceries,  and  on  this  item  there  was  a  saving  of 
i  thirty  dollars,  for  bills  under  the  new  arrange- 
were  only  about  forty  dollars  per  month.  It 
d  be  said,  however,  that  each  of  these  families 
sted  of  only  two  persons. 

KING  MENELEK  OF  ABYSSINIA. 

I  character  sketch  of  King  Menelek  of  Abyssinia, 
V.  T.  Stead  says  that  Menelek's  personal  authority 
only  bond  that  unites  the  Abyssinian  Kingdom, 
le  asserts  it  constantly,  in  small  niatters  and  in 
If  a  chief  displeases  him,  he  calls  him  to  the 
B  and  administers  with  his  own  hand  a  severe 
ig.  He  roams  at  all  hours  of  the  night  through 
.reets  of  his  capital,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  power- 
eld  glass  keeps  watch  upon  his  subjects  and  his 
iers. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

tre  is  a  capital  essay  by  Edmund  Gosse  on  '^  The 
s  of  Biography  ;  ^  an  illustrated  article  by  Waldou 
ett  on  "  Suburban  Life  in  America ; "  a  descrip- 
>f  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis  in  1904  by  Fred- 
'.  Howe,  and  an  illustrated  paper  by  Madge  Ken- 
tt  "  The  Leisured  Public  and  the  Stage."  Lavinia 
contributes  an  essay  on  "  What  Love  Is,"  and  in  a 
of  *'01d  Ix)ve  Stories  Retold,"  Mr.  Richard  Le 
»nne  tells  the  story  ol  Shelley  and  Mary  Godwin, 
nonth's  installment  of  ''  Mankind  in  the  Making,-" 
jrbert  Greorge  Wells,  is  concerned  with  the  higher 
tion.  

MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

the  opening  article  of  the  July  Munsey's^  Mr.  Har- 
'ey  Sutherland  describes  some  of  "The  Gardens  of 
tich,"  showing  how  American  millionaires  have 
xl  great  country-places,  decorated  in  the  landscape 
mer's  finest  art.  Preeminent  among  these  country- 
3^  of  course,  is  Mr.  Greorge  W.  Vanderbilt's  '*Bilt>- 
,"  near  Asheville,  N.  C.  The  parks  and  villas  of  a 
«nt  type  ar^  ftlso  described, — for  example,  the  Ital- 


ian garden  of  the  Mollis  Hunnewell  estate,  in  Wellesley, 
Mass.  This  writer  voices  a  criticism  that  is  frequently 
made  of  these  magnificent  estates, — that  they  are  in 
places  too  remote  and  inaccessible  for  the  general  pub- 
lic to  inspect  them,  and  are  too  often  screened  off  from 
the  public,  whereas  in  England,  as  a  rule,  the  people 
are  invited  to  look  in  upon  and  enter  these  private  parks. 
A  few  of  "The  Men  About  the  President," — that  is, 
those  officeholders  and  private  citizens  whom  President 
Roosevelt  most  frequently  calls  into  consultation, — are 
sketched  in  a  brief  article  by  Mr.  Day  Allen  Willey. 
Besides  Messrs.  Hay,  Knox,  and  Payne,  of  the  Cabinet, 
Senator  Lodge,  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon,  and  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood,  there  are  numbered  among  President  Roosevelt's 
advisers  such  men  as  President  Butler,  of  Columbia 
University,  and  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  of  the  firm  of  J. 
P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

"FOREST  reserves"  WITHOUT  TREES. 

"Our  National  Forest  Reserves"  form  the  subject  of 
a  timely  article  by  Mr.  S.  Russell  Wright.  It  will  sur- 
prise many  Eastern  readers  to  learn  that  most  of  the 
so-called  forest  reserves  in  the  far  West  are  not  only 
mountainous  and  hilly,  but  actually  treeless.  One  may 
ride  for  miles  through  these  reserves,  seeing  only 
dwarf  cedars,  scrub  oak,  and  stunted  juniper,  where 
nature  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  even  these 
poor  specimens  of  forest  growth.  Within  the  limits  of 
these  reserves  there  are  many  dry  river-l)eds,  and  up 
and  down  the  caSons  can  be  found  the  bleached  skele- 
tons of  cattle  who  have  died  for  want  of  water.  That 
much  can  be  done,  however,  merely  through  saving 
the  natural  vegetation  of  these  arid  regions,  has  been 
proved  in  the  case  of  the  San  Francisco  Reservation,  in 
Arizona,  which  has  changed  the  whole  character  of  the 
valley  about  Phoenix.  Not  many  years  ago,  this  was  a 
barren  desert ;  now  it  is  actually  fertile,  and  supports 
a  prosperous  community. 

A  RISING  AMERICAN  SCULPTOR. 

Mr.  Charles  Hall  Garrett  contributes  a  sketch  of 
Henry  Merwin  Shrady,  the  self-taught  young  sculptor, 
who  has  won  the  competition  for  the  quarter-million- 
dollar  Grant  monument  to  be  erected  in  Washington. 
Three  years  ago,  Mr.  Shrady  was  an  employee  of  a 
match  company.  On  his  \7ay  home  from  work,  after- 
noons, he  used  to  stop  before  a  fancier's  window  and 
make  sketches  in  a  note-book  of  the  dogs  and  cats  he 
saw  there.  He  painted  a  portrait  of  a  fox  terrier  that 
he  owned,  and  his  wife,  without  his  knowledge,  offered 
it  to  an  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 
Mr.  Shrady,  when  he  went  to  the  exhibition,  was  sur- 
prised to  see  it  there,  and  to  learn  that  it  had  been  sold 
for  fifty  dollars.  Mr.  Shrady's  next  undertaking  was  to 
model  the  group  known  as  "  Artillery  Going  Into  Ac- 
tion." A  photograph  of  this  work  caught  the  eye  of  a 
representative  of  a  New  York  silver  house  dealing  in 
Russian  bronzes,  who  called  on  Mr.  Shrady  and  sug- 
gested that  he  should  devote  himself  to  modeling  minia- 
ture statues.  Two  small  Russian  bronzes,  one  a  moose 
and  the  other  a  buffalo,  attracted  the  attention  of  Karl 
Bitter,  who  induced  Mr.  Shrady  to  enlarge  them  for  the 
Pan-American  Exhibition  in  Buffalo.  All  this  work 
was  successful,  and  won  immediate  recognition.  Mr. 
Shrady  is  particularly  strong  in  his  knowledge  of  ani- 
mals, for  he  made  a  special  study  of  biology,  and  spent 
much  time  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Bronx  Park. 
His  studies  and  sketches  are  principally  of  moose  and. 
buffaloes. 
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FRANK  LESLIE'S  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  Jul]^  numlier  of  Frank  LeHlie^s,  Mr.  William 
Thorp  tells  the  story  of  the  expedition  of  M. 
Eugene  Andr6  through  the  heart  of  Venezuela.  As  a 
voyage  of  scientific  discovery,  this  expedition,  which 
cost  the  lives  of  six  men,  was  practically  fruitless,  ex- 
cepting that  M.  Andr6  got  some  geographical  knowl- 
edge. Andr6  had  hoped  to  reach  the  summit  of  Mount 
Am6ha,  but  on  the  second  day  of  the  ascent  the  climbers 
were  brought  face  to  face  with  a  sheer  wall  of  granite 
that  was  absolutely  insurmountable.  Early  in  the 
exj^edition,  Andr6  had  made  valuable  collections  of  un- 
known and  very  rare  specimens,  but  these  were  lost  in 
the  river  rapids,  and  with  them  the  clothing,  cooking 
utensils,  tools,  provisions,  and  everything  of  use  to  the 
expedition.  It  was  only  after  a  series  of  almost  un- 
endurable hardships  that  the  party  finally  got  back  to 
civilization. 

A  FRONTIER  COURT. 

"  A  Border  Judge  and  His  Court"  is  the  title  of  an 
article  in  which  Mr.  John  M.  Oskison  tells  some  of  the 
experiences  of  Judge  Isaac  C.  Parker,  United  States 
District  Judge  for  the  Western  District  of  Arkansas 
from  1875  to  1896.  During  this  time,  Judge  Parker  sen- 
tenced to  death  172  criminals,  88  of  whom  were  hanged. 
His  district  covered  74,000  square  miles  of  the  most  law- 
less territory  of  the  United  States.  His  court  had  juris- 
diction over  all  the  whites  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
Judge  Parker  deliberately  set  himself  the  task  of  check- 
ing crime  in  that  lawless  region.  During  his  term  of 
office,  65  of  his  deputies  were  killed  in  fights  with  law- 
breakers. In  the  first  term  of  court  in  which  Judge 
Parker  presided,  18  murder  cases  came  before  him,  and 
15  convictions  were  secured. 

At  the  next  term,  six  men  of  the  eleven  arraigned  were 
convicted  of  murder.  Of  the  91  criminal  cases  tried  at 
that  term,  there  were  48  convictions  for  larceny,  prin- 
cipally horse-stealing ;  six  for  murder,  six  for  assault, 
six  for  whiskey-selling  in  violation  of  the  law,  and 
eleven  for  various  other  offenses,  including  one  'convic- 
tion for  manslaughter.  All  of  these  cases  came  from 
the  Indian  Territory,  with  a  total  population,  at  that 
date,  of  60,000,  including  at  least  40,000  Indians  over 
whom  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  except  where  one 
of  the  parties  concerned  was  white.  The  work  of  those 
two  terms  of  court  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  stem  duties 
that  Judge  Parker  was  called  upon  to  perform  during 
his  twenty-one  years  of  service. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

IN  a  brief  article  on  summer  financial  conditions, 
contributed  to  the  World's  Work  for  July,  Mr.  A. 
L.  Noyes  touches  on  the  very  interesting  question.  Is 
our  movement  of  prosperity  at  an  end  ?  Mr.  Noyes  re- 
calls the  fact  that  on  most  previous  occasions  when 
there  has  been  a  financial  reaction  in  this  country,  it 
has  found  the  country's  trade  and  industry  in  an 
inflated  and  more  or  less  disorganized  condition.  But 
it  is  noticeable  that  at  the  present  time  there  has  l)een 
no  sudden  shrinkage  in  consuming  power  and  demand 
such  as  has  almost  always  attended  such  reactions  in 
the  past.  On  the  contrary,  the  report  from  the  iron  and 
mining  trades  is  that  the  demand  is  continuing  strong, 
and  that  production  is  able  to  do  little  more  than  keep 
pace  with  it.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  look  for  some 
readjustment  of  prices,  especially  in  the  case  of  building 


materials,  but-  there  is  at  present  little  sign  of 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Norman  Duncan  contributes  a  spirited  i 
of  "  The  Codfishers  of  Newfoundland,"  who,  oui 
total  male  population  of  one  hundred  thou.sand, : 
about  fifty-five  thousand  men  and  boys.  But  1 
strange  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  pop 
make  their  living  on  the  sea,  as  tliere  is  noth 
for  them  to  do.  On  some  stret-ches  of  the  co; 
Duncan  informs  us,  iK)tat«es  are  grown  in  ir 
English  soil.  Most  gardens  and  some  graveya 
made  of  earth  scraped  from  the  hollows  of  the  h 
this  country,  four  hundred  and  nineteen  bu; 
wheat  are  grown  in  a  single  year,  and  the  produ 
beef  cattle  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  the 
tion  of  babies ;  so  that  the  people  who  are  b( 
grow  up  on  this  bit  of  rock-bound  coast  have  fisl 
ing  all  the  four  himdred  years  since  the  island  \ 
settled. 

PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Dr.  James  C.  Bayles  shows  some  of  the  w 
which  individual  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occi 
suggests  methods  of  prevention.  He  arrives 
rather  disheartening  conclusion  that  to  secu: 
measurable  immunity  from  typhoid  infection,  oi 
exercise  an  impossible  vigilance.  He  shows, 
other  hand,  that  there  are  practicable  and  effect 
cautions  which  can  be  taken  by  any  communi 
that  when  dealt  with  in  this  way  typhoid  is  fc 
be  one  of  the  most  readily  controllable  and  p^e^ 
of  diseases.  He  urges  cities  and  towns  in  whic 
is  a  steadily  increasing  prevalence  of  typhoid  fe 
to  postpone  measures  of  safety  until  after  the  ci 
of  epidemic  has  overtaken  them.  Questions  ol 
supply,  milk,  sea  foods,  files,  and  digital  infect 
all  discussed,  and  their  relations  to  the  general  j 
pointed  out. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Lueder,  the  young  American  engin 
superintended  the  building  of  the  bridges  in  I 
as  also  described  in  this  number  of  the  Rev 
Reviews,  relates  his  experiences  in  an  illustr; 
tide  ;  Mr.  W.  M.  Ivins,  Jr.,  writes  on  '^Russia 
Nations;"  ''The  Day's  Work  of  a  Librarian' 
scribed  by  Adele  Marie  Shaw,  and  Dr.  Richard  C 
gives  "A  Glimpse  Into  the  Jewish  World." 

Mr.  George  lies  sets  forth  the  advantages  of  tl 
burning  construction  for  factory  buildings.  O 
to  the  popular  belief,  he  states  that  this  form 
struction,  so  far  from  being  of  undue  cost,  is 
less  expensive  in  execution  than  inferior  type 
case  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  is  cited,  where  the  great 
last  year  raged  until  it  reached  the  factory  belt 
the  fiames  were  successfully  withstood  becaus 
factory  had  an  independent  water-supply. 

In  another  department,  we  have  quoted  from 
tide  on  "A  Farmers'  Trust,"  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Woo 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  July  number  of  the  Atlantic  is  large] 
up  of  contributions  from  Pacific  coast  ^ 
although  the  subject^s  of  these  contributions  ar 
means  merely  local.  The  number  opens  with  j 
on  "  The  Ijiterary  Development  of  the  Pacific 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Bashford,  followed  by  a  chai 
tic  criticism  of  Professor  Sargent's  "SUva  of 
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America,"  by  John  Muir,  written  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  trees  of  the  Pacific  coast;  "Life  at  a 
Mountain  Observatory  "  is  described  by  Ethel  Fountain 
Hussey  ;  "The  Voice  of  the  Scholar"  is  the  subject  of 
a  contribution  by  President  David  Starr  Jordan ;  Presi- 
dent Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  outlines  the  possibility  of 
"  A  National  Type  of  Culture,"  as  based  on  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  public  education ;  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey 
contributes  an  interesting  sketch  of  "A  Bunch  of  Texas 
and  Arizona  Birds." 

THE  CLEVELAND  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

"  Principles  of  Municipal  School  Administration  "  are 
discussed  and  defined  by  Prof.  William  H.  Burnham. 
Perbax)s  the  most  interesting  of  the  school  systems  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Burnham  is  that  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  which  has  a  history  of  ten  years  and  has 
been  fairly  tested.  Cleveland's  system  is  called  the 
federal  system  of  school  administration,  because  it  has 
some  features  similar  to  those  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  school  department  is  totally  distinct  from 
the  municipal  government.  It  is  independent,  autono- 
mous, and  responsible  only  to  the  people.  It  levies  its 
own  taxes,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  tax  commis- 
sioners, and  has  sole  power  in  the  expenditure  of  all 
money  for  school  purposes,  making  its  own  contract-s. 
A  school  council  of  seven  members  is  elected  by  the 
city  at  large.  E^h  member  serves  two  years  and 
receives  a  salary  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  The 
special  functions  of  this  council  are  legislative.  It 
passes  resolutions  in  regard  to  levying  taxes,  the  ex- 
penditure of  school  money,  the  establishment  of  schools, 
and  the  approval  of  contracts.  It  frames  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  schools.  It  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  fixes  their  salaries,  prescribes  their 
duties,  and  adopts  the  text-books.  A  school  director  is 
elected  by  the  city  at  large  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and 
receives  a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars.  His  special 
function  is  executive ;  he  executes  the  laws  framed  by 
the  school  council.  His  functions,  however,  are  con- 
fined to  business  matters,  except  that  he  has  the  power 
to  veto  the  resolutions  of  the  council.  While  this  di- 
rector has  nothing  to  do  with  educational  matters,  it 
is  a  part  of  his  duty  to  appoint  a  superintendent  in  case 
of  vacancy,  and  he  has  the  power,  for  sufficient  cause, 
to  remove  the  superintendent.  This  appointment  of  the 
superintendent  is  subject  to  approval  and  confirmation 
by  the  council.  The  superintendent  is  appointed  for  an 
indefinite  term,  and  his  salary  is  five  thousand  dollars. 
He  alone  is  responsible  for  all  educational  matters.  He 
has  full  power  in  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  all 
teachers. 

Captain  Hannahs  article  on  "  The  First  Year  of  Cuban 
iSelf -Government "  has  been  reviewed  in  another  depart- 
ment.   

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

LORD  COLERIDGE'S  article  on  "England's  Colo- 
nial Secretary,"  in  the  North  American  Rctyiew 
for  June,  was  written  before  Mr.  Chamberlain's  tariff 
proposals  precipitated  the  present  remarkable  crisis  in 
British  politics.  The  tone  of  Lord  Coleridge's  paper  is 
ondisguisedly  hostile  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  though  it 
opens  with  an  affirmation  of  the  writer's  honest  desire 
to  do  justice  to  a  political  opponent,  a  task  which,  Lord 
Coleridge  says,  "  is  not  made  more  easy  by  the  fact  that 
those  who  now  differ  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  once  fol- 
lowed and  believed  in  him,  and  are  the  subjects  of  those 


unrestrained  attacks  which  have  always  characterized 
his  controversial  methods."  There  is  nothing  particu- 
larly new  in  the  account  that  is  given  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's early  political  career,  but  in  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  last  few  weeks,  the  closing  paragraph  of 
Lord  Coleridge's  estimate  sounds  almost  prophetic : 

"  His  industry,  his  tenacity,  his  power  of  lucid  expo- 
sition, his  ready  and  merciless  if  unconvincing  power 
of  debate,  will  always  make  him  the  most  discussed  man 
upon  the  political  stage.  The  British  like  the  fighting 
animal.  But  admiration  of  his  powers  and  not  affec- 
tion for  the  man  is  the  source  of  his  popularity  ;  and  he 
has  never  cast  the  deep  spell  which  draws  men  to  those 
who  can  make  great  sacrifices  to  high  ideals,  and  to 
whom  success  seems  to  be  as  nothing  compared  with 
that  faithfulness  without  which  human  effort  loses  half 
its  charm." 

THE  NORTHERN  SECURITIES  DECISION. 

Mr.  Carman  F.  Randolph  reviews  the  recent  "  mer- 
ger" decision  of  the  federal  Circuit  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Minnesota,  concluding  that  if  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  find  that  the  Northern  Securities  Company 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  United  States  as  a 
consolidating  corporation  created  by  a  State  actually 
controlling  the  railroads  in  question  "it  must,  with  a 
deeper  and  sounder  appreciation  of  State  rights  and 
federal  limitations,  reject  the  lower  court's  conclusions, 
and  declare  that  Congress  is  powerless  to  disrupt  con- 
solidations, actual  or  virtual,  consummated  under 
State  law." 

LATIN-AMEniCAN    MISGOVERN MENT. 

Replying  to  a  recent  article  in  the  North  American 
Rcvieiv  by  "An  American  Business  Man,"  Mr.  Marrion 
Wilcox  presents  a  considerable  amount  of  testimony  as 
to  the  general  tranquillity  and  progressiveness  of  the 
Latin-American  republics.  Mr.  Wilcox  quotes  the 
statements  of  the  "  American  Business  Man  "  himself  in 
the  article  in  question,  to  show  that  practically  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  of  Latin  America  are  worthy  of 
respect,  since  he  considers  the  aristocracy  and  the 
peasantry  both  equally  free  from  the  worst  faults  of  the 
corresponding  classes  in  Europe.  All  the  trouble  in 
those  countries  seems  to  have  been  made  by  a  relatively 
small  number  of  adventurers  in  control  of  the  political 
machinery.  The  Spaniards  of  pure  blood  are-— accord- 
ing to  "An  American  Business  Man" — "cultured, 
highly  civilized,  religious,  hospitable,  many  of  them  of 
literary  attainments  and  scholarly  pursuits.  They  do 
not  take  part  in  politics  nor  desire  positions  under  the 
government."  As  to  the  peons,  laborers,  small  traders, 
cattlemen,  fishermen,  woodsmen,  mechanics, — or  per- 
haps more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  population, — 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  "  exceedingly  simple-minded,  hon- 
est, kind-hearted  peasants,  fairly  industrious,  and  much 
more  intelligent  than  the  peonage  of  most  other 
countries.  They  dread  war,  take  to  the  woods  at  the 
slightest  intimation  of  trouble,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
politics,  and  pray  to  be  left  alone  to  live  in  peace.  In 
habits,  these  people  are  simple ;  in  manners,  polite  and 
hospitable,  and  but  little  drunkenness  and  crime  are 
found  among  them .  T hey  are  the  most  docile  and  easily 
managed  people  in  the  world." 

THE  "RACE-SUICIDE"  QUESTION  AGAIN. 

A  writer  who  signs  himself  "Paterfamilias"  con- 
tributes a  paper  entitled  "  *  Race  Suicide  *  and  Common 
Sense."    His  argument  is  summed  up  in  the  following 
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sentences:  "I  do  not  think  that  a  large  population  in 
and  of  itself  is  a  great  blessing.  In  all  things  in  the 
world,  I  am  concerned  more  with  quality  than  quantity. 
It  is  certain  that  if  the  President  were  to  have  his  way, 
and  we  were  to  have  as  many  children  as  he  seems  to 
think  desirable,  and  they  could  be  brought  up  to  ma- 
turity, the  time  would  soon  come  when  they  would 
scarcely  have  standing-room.  The  country  could  not 
support  them." 

THE  ALASKA  BOUNDARY  QUESTION. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Wayne  Parker,  of  New  Jersey,  in 
concluding  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  Alaska  bound- 
ary dispute,  declares  that  it  is  absolutely  plain,  from  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  1825  l)etween  Russia  and  Kngland, 
that  the  whole  shore,  including  the  gulfs,  bays,  and  in- 
land seas,  was  t^)  l)elong  to  Russiti,  down  to  latitude 
54*^4(y,  and  that  south  of  that  line  they  were  to  l)elong  to 
England;  that  the  word  "ocean"  included  all  tidal 
estuaries  ;  that  the  interior  boundary  line  was  to  Ix;  a 
line  of  mountains  on  the  continent,  inside  of  the  "sinu- 
osities of  the  shore,"  unless  the  range  of  mountains 
were  more  than  ten  leagues  therefrom,  when  a  line  at 
that  distance  from  these  sinuosities  should  l)e  the  l)ound- 
ary.  The  well-defined  point  where  the  line  was  to  begin 
was  fixed  by  the  survey  at  that  exact  distance  from  the 
head  of  the  next  nearest  bay  or  inlet,  and  far  within 
any  Canadian  line  fixed  by  the  projections  of  the  conti- 
nent. Moreover,  this  construction  of  the  treaty  is  so 
absolutely  confirmed  by  admissions  of  ownership  that 
there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Prof.  W.  North  Rice  writes  on  "  The  Wesley  Bicen- 
tennial ; "  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  on  "  Tennyson  :  A 
New  Estimate  ; "  the  Hon.  T.  W.  Russell,  M.P.,  "Notes 
on  the  Irish  Land  Bill ; "  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  on  "Poli- 
tics in  England,"  and  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate  on 
"  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States." 


THE  ARENA. 

WRITING  in  the  June  Arena  on  "The  Abuses  of 
Injunction,"  Judge  Samuel  Seabury,  of  New 
York  City,  avers  that  the  injunctions  issued  during  the 
last  few  years  prohibiting  the  payment  of  benefit  mon- 
eys by  labor  unions  pending  a  strike,  and  prohibiting 
workmen  from  giving  food  and  assistance  to  their  asso- 
ciates during  a  strike,  with  others  of  the  same  charao 
ter,  violate  fundamental  rights.  "Assuming,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  in  every  instance  the  workmen 
were  engaged  in  act«  in  violation  of  the  criminal  law, 
these  inunctions  were  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable. 
If  the  acts  were  not  criminal,  then  the  theory  upon 
which  the  injunctions  were  issued  is  incorrect,  and  they 
were  admittedly  without  justification.  If  the  act«  were 
criminal,  the  criminal  law  provides  the  punishment 
to  l)e  imposed  and  the  procedure  to  Ix?  followwl.  The 
fact  is  that  the  only  reason  for  issuing  injunctions  in 
those  cases  where  the  prohibited  acts  are  in  violation 
of  the  criminal  law  is  to  dispense  with  a  trial  by  jury." 
Judge  Seabury's  paper  precedes  an  article  by  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Winston  in  which  an  attempt  is  mmle  to 
show  that  various  subtle  influences  are  })rought  to  bear 
upon  federal  judges  the  effect  of  which  must  be  an 
interference  with  the  ends  of  justice.  Mr.  Winston  does 
not  discuss  the  grosser  forms  of  bribery,  but  confines 
his  comments  to  the  more  subtle  and  pervasive  forms, 


such  as  the  conferring  of  passes  by  railroad  corporations. 
He  argues  that  legislation  is  indeed  in  order  to  define 
this  practice  so  clearly  that  no  judge  will  take  a  pass 
who  would  not  take  a  direct  bribe.  As  to  the  need  of 
such  a  change,  he  says  :  "  When  it  is  rumored  that  a 
given  judge  has  spent  his  vacation  in  a  private  car 
belonging  to  the  manager  of  a  railroad  which  has  much 
business  in  his  court,  public  respect  for  him  and  his 
decisions  is  seriously  damaged,  whether  the  statement 
is  true  or  false." 

MAYOR  JOHNSON'S  REBLECTION. 
Prof.  Edward  W.  Bemis  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  recent  election  at  Cleveland,  which  resulted  in  giv- 
ing Mayor  Tom  Johnson  a  second  term  of  office,  and  in 
which  the  street-railway  question  played  an  important 
part.  In  the  course  of  the  campaign,  Mayor  Johnson 
was  charged  with  extravagance  and  with  increasing 
the  taxes,  and  it  was  admitted  that  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  city  per  capita  had  been  increased  under 
his  administration ;  but  it  was  claimed  that  when  he 
became  mayor  those  expenses  were  only  one-third  of 
those  of  Boston,  and  two-thirds  of  those  of  Cincinnati 
and  many  other  prominent  cities.  There  was  a  demand 
for  larger  expenclitures  for  street  paving  and  lighting, 
sewerage,  parks,  and  so  forth.  It  was  shown  that  the 
water  department  of  the  city  had  been  taken  entirely 
out  of  politics,  and  that  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  ad- 
ministration had  been  greatly  increased.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  county,  which  two  years  ago  held 
only  one  elective  office,  has  now  wrested  fifty-six  offices 
from  the  Republicans,  and  Professor  Bemis  thinks  that 
it  is  likely  to  secure  the  few  remaining  ones  next  fall. 
Meanwhile,  the  campaign  for  equality  in  taxation  and 
for  the  public  ownership  and  operation  of  public  utili- 
ties on  the  merit  system,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  is  only  just  begun. 

THE  LABORER  AND  HIS  JOB. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Logan  discusses  "The  Right  of  the 
Laborer  to  His  Job ''  under  two  heads,  the  moral  right 
and  the  legal  right.  As  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the 
present  situation,  Mr.  Logan  suggests  the  establishment 
of  labor  courts  with  jurisdiction  to  determine  differ- 
ences between  employers  and  employees.  This  would 
take  from  employers  the  right  to  the  power  arbitrarily 
and  without  cause  or  reason  to  discharge  their  work- 
men and  take  away  their  jobs.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Logan 
would  have  the  state  find  more  jobs  for  its  citizens, 
through  the  extension  of  the  field  of  its  activities  in  the 
line  of  general  ownership  and  operation  of  public  utili- 
ties. If  necessary,  he  would  even  have  the  state  go  into 
the  rndustrial  field, — build  factories  and  workshops  and 
operate  mines  and  ranches.  "  It  most  keep  on  extend- 
ing the  sphere  of  its  activities  until  every  man  has  work 
who  wants  it." 

REFERENDUM  AND  INITIATIVE. 

In  an  article  on  "The  Progress  of  the  Campaign  for 
Majority  Rule,"  Mr.  George  Shibley  shows  that  in  the 
States  of  the  West  and  the  middle  West  the  sentiment 
for  an  improvement  in  the  representative  system  by 
a<lding  a  people's  veto  and  the  direct  initiative  is  rapidly 
becoming  unanimous.  Several  Congressmen  are  pledged 
to  rules  of  procedure  for  the  optional  referendnm 
and  direct  initiative,  and  Mr.  Shibley  thinks  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  a  widespread  campaign  as  to  Congroas- 
men  and  Senators.  In  the  States  of  Massaohiisetts, 
Michigan,  and  New  York,  legislative  action  is  pending 
at  the  present  time. 
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OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Rev.  Clyde  Elbert  Ordway  attempts  an  answer 
to  the  question  "Will  the  Churches  Survive?"  Mr. 
J.  M.  Bicknell  discusses  "The  Negro  Problem-,"  Mr. 
B.  O.  Flower  describes  the  Browning  Settlement  in 
London  ;  Mr.  E.  P.  Powell  writes  on  "  The  Insanity  of 
the  City,"  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  C.  Fowler,  Jr.,  makes 
some  interesting  comments  on  the  business  of  adver- 
tising. 

GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

<<^UNTON'S  MAGAZINE"  for  June  opens  with 
VJT  some  sensible  editorial  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  "  The  Misuse  of  Organization."  Writing  with  refer- 
ence to  the  recent  complicated  labor  situation  in  the 
building  trades  of  New  York  City,  the  editor  says  that 
both  the  unions  and  the  employers'  associations  seem  to 
have  reached  a  belligerent  stage  of  development.  Both 
seem  to  be  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  antagonism  rather 
than  by  the  spirit  of  cooperative  helpfulness.  As  the 
true  solution  of  this  difficulty,  the  editor  commends 
the  honorable  recognition  of  organization  by  both 
parties.  This,  he  says,  will  have  to  come  after  a  fight ; 
why  can  it  not  just  as  well  come  before  the  fight  ?  All 
that  is  necessary  is  that  the  unions  abandon  their 
policy  of  persecution  and  despotism,  live  up  to  honestly 
made  contracts,  practise  as  well  as  preach  personal 
freedom,  make  union  membership  a  voluntary  act,  and 
hold  together  their  organization  by  the  benefits  the 
union  yields  to  its  members,  and  not  by  the  persecution 
of  non-union  laborers.  All  the  presumptions  of  modern 
society,  says  this  writer,  are  in  favor  of  labor  having 
the  utmost  freedom  of  action  and  oi^anization,  if 
it  will  not  violate  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  rights  of 
others  in  the  exercise  of  its  power. 

EDUCATION  IN  PORTO  RICO. 

Writing  on  "  Our  Problem  in  Porto  Rico,"  Mr.  Charles 
De  Garmo  states  that  two  things  are  necessary  for  the 
redemption  of  Porto  Rico :  (1)  The  creation  of  an  in- 
telligent middle  class  that  can  comprehend  the  meaning 
and  valae  of  self-government ;  and  (2)  the  differentiation 
of  the  industries,  whereby  this  intelligent  class  may 
rise  above  the  peon  state  in  which  they  are  to-day  en- 
chained. The  first  end  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
education  under  American  direction  and  with  American 
financial  support ;  the  second  may  be  brought  about 
through  free  markets  and  the  investment  of  American 
capital  in  productive  enterprises.  At  the  present  time, 
the  best  that  can  be  done  by  way  of  providing  teachers 
and  schools  for  the  island  is  to  gather  sixty  thousand  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children  in  schools. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  accommodations,  thousands  of 
children  are  deprived  of  schooling.  Yet  no  other  country 
applies  to  schools  so  large  a  part  of  its  total  income  by 
taxation,  more  than  one-quarter  being  devoted  to  this 
purpose.  The  study  of  English  is  eagerly  pursue<l  by 
the  children,  and  is  desired  by  the  whole  population. 
Industrial  education  is  also  rapidly  springing  up,  and 
as  fast  as  he  can  command  well-trained  teachers,  Com- 
missioner Lindsay  is  putting  two  teachers  in  each  rural 
school,  one  to  teach  in  the  house  and  the  other  out-of- 
doors,  the  children  being  divided  into  two  classes,  one- 
half  working  in  the  house  and  one-half  in  the  garden  ; 
each  child  sjiends  half  his  time  working  with  books, 
and  the  other  half  with  tools.    The  University  of  Porto 


Rico  has  been  authorized  by  the  Legislature,  and  in- 
struction will  be  begun  iu  the  teachers'  college  and  the 
departments  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  United  States  Congress  will  provide  the 
latter.  Here,  too,  is  another  opportunity  for  American 
philantropists  to  serve  their  country  and  the  cause  of 

civilization. 

■  • 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

THE  June  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  con- 
tains several  significant  articles.  Separate  notice 
is  required  for  papers  by  Alfred  Stead  on  Russians  eco- 
nomic conquest  of  Manchuria,  and  the  trio  on  imperial 

reciprocity. 

AN  INVASION  FROM  BORDERLAND. 

The  region  transcendent  is  much  in  evidence  this 
month.  Lord  Kelvin's  famous  speech  on  science  and 
theism  is  reproduced  in  the  first  person,  and  by  its  side 
Mr.  Knowles  puts  Tennyson's  confession :  '*  There  is  a 
something  that  watches  over  us  ;  and  our  individuality 
endures ;  that's  my  faith,  and  that's  all  my  faith." 
Lady  Currie  gives  first-hand  evidence  of  the  singular 
fulfillment  and  non-fulfillment  of  dreams,  suggesting  a 
theory  of  monitions  occasionally  mixed  or  misheeded  as 
the  explanation  of  alx)rtive  warnings.  Hermann  Lea 
reproduces,  in  dialect,  stories  of  Wessex  witches,  witch- 
ery, and  witchcraft. 

FREE  LIBRARIES  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Churton  Collins  declares  that  the  rapid  multipli- 
cation of  free  libraries  in  Great  Britain  is,  from  the 
social  point  of  view,  the  most  important  single  event  of 
our  times.  Many  of  them,  however,  which  only  cater 
for  popular  fiction  and  coinic  rags,  are,  he  thinks,  un- 
mixed evils,  but  he  urges  that  the  libraries  should  be 
brought  in  touch  with  the  various  forms  of  secondary 
education  known  as  university  extension.  Dr.  Paton's 
Reading  Circle,  and  Gilchrist  lectures.  He  suggests 
that  the  new  University  of  London,  which  he  thinks  is 
destined  to  revolutionize  civic  education,  should  under- 
take the  occasional  inspection  of  free  libraries,  help  to 
choose  the  librarians,  and  generally  increase  the  helpful- 
ness of  the  libraries. 

AN  UNPOPULAR  INDUSTRY. 

So  Miss  Catherine  Webb  describes  domestic  service. 
She  gives  the  result  of  an  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Wo- 
men's Industrial  Council.  One  hundi*ed  and  twenty- 
seven  persons  sent  in  answers  to  their  inquiries,  from 
which  is  obtained  a  very  definite  confirmation  of  the 
fact  that  domestic  service  is  unpopular.  The  chief 
cause  of  its  unpopularity  may  be  found  in  the  "  stigma 
of  inferiority,  lack  of  liberty,  the  intolerable  burden  of 
personal  subservience,  and  the  opening  up  of  pursuits 
which  offer  the  reverse  of  these  things." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  p.  T.  McGrath  explains  that  Canada  objects  to 
the  suggested  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Newfoundland  because  Canada  wishes  to  absorb  New- 
foundland, and  with  the  valuable  fisheries  thus  ac- 
quired, to  negotiate  better  terms  for  herself  with  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Havell,  of  the  Calcutta  School  of  Art,  insists 
that  the  Taj  at  Agra  is  the  product  of  genuine  native 
art,  and  not  the  work  of  European  architects.  He 
urges  the  study  of  native  art  on  the  ground  that  India 
is  ruled  by  ideas. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  June  opens  with 
**  A  Vindication  of  Froude  "  in  regard  to  the  Car- 
lyle  controversy  by  Mr.  Ronald  McNeill,  who  carries 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  with  a  vengeance, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  makes  out  a  very  good  defense 
ofi  Froude  against  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne.  Mr. 
McNeill  announces  that  Froude's  family  intend  to  pub- 
lish the  full  account  of  his  relations  with  Carlyle  and 
his  conduct  as  Carlyle's  literary  executor,  which  Froude 
drew  up  before  his  death  : 

"  The  unpublished  Froude  manuscript  contains  dis- 
closures of  a  startling  nature.  It  reveals  plainly  and 
bluntly  what  a  reader  of  sympathy  and  insight  may 
have  easily  read  between  the  lines, — and  many  did  read 
between  the  lines, — of  Froude's  published  narrative  as 
to  the  underlying  causes  of  Carlyle's  conjugal  unhappi- 
ness;  and  it  dots  the  'i's'  and  crosses  the  't's'of  his 
biographer's  hint  that  his  constitution  was  such  that 
he  should  have  remained  unmarried.  It  also  proves,  as 
I  have  already  remarked,  that  within  justifiable  limits 
Froude,  instead  of  emphavsizing  and  magnifying  Car- 
lyle's faults,  actually  hid  the  worst  from  the  public 
view,  only  telling  as  much  as  was  absolutely  required 
to  make  the  narrative  faithful  to  truth  and  sincerity." 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  EDUCATION  ACT. 

Sir  George  Kekewich,  in  his  paper  under  this  head- 
ing, sums  up  the  supposed  gains  of  the  Anglican  Church 
as  follows : 

"  What  has  the  Church  gained  by  the  promotion  of 
this  act  ?  She  has  obtained,  it  is  true,  the  endowment 
of  denominational  religious  instruction  by  the  state  out 
of  the  rates  and  taxes.  She  has  gained  relief  from  the 
financial  support  of  the  schools,  which,  indeed,  she  has 
in  a  large  measure  already  failed  to  supply ;  and  she 
has  maintained,  in  denominational  schools,  a  religious 
test  upon  the  teachers. 

"  Against  these  gains,  if  they  be  gains,  what  loss  has 
to  be  set?  Hundreds  of  clergy,  thousands  of  church- 
men, view  the  proceedings  of  their  church  with  grave 
apprehension  and  deep  regret.  Some  object  to  the  in- 
terference of  the  County  Council ;  some  are  conscious 
that  the  greed  and  injustice  of  the  Church  must  weaken 
her  influence  on  the  people,  and  they  resent  the  finan- 
cial propping  by  the  state  of  the  creed  which  they  re- 
gard as  fully  capable  of  holding  the  field  by  its  own  in- 
herent truth. 

"  The  strength  of  the  Church  depends  on  the  people, 
and  if  the  people  recognize  that  her  connection  with  the 
state  entails  fresh  injustice  on  them,  her  days  as  an  es- 
tablished church  will  be  surely  numbered. 

*'She  has  lost  the  substance  of  control  and  kept  the 
shadow.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  in  the  course  of 
a  very  few  years  there  will  be  such  amendments  made 
in  the  act  as  will  cause  even  the  shadow  also  to  disap- 
pear. The  sooner  that  takes  place,  the  bett-er  for  the 
Church.  The  longer  the  present  conditions  of  denomi- 
national education  continue,  the  greater  will  be  her 
weakness." 

THE  ELECTORAL  SYSTEM  IN  GERMANY. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mann,  writing  on  "  Popular  Government  in 
the  German  Empire,"  lays  stress  upon  the  inequalities 
of  the  electoral  system.  He  shows  that  while  the 
Catholic  Center  have  one  member  in  the  Richstag  for 
every  14,016  supporters,  the  Social  Democrats  have  only 
one  member  for  37,626  supporters.  Speaking  of  the 
prospects  of  the  Social  Democrats,  he  says : 


"  The  Social  Democratic  vote  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing since  the  formation  of  the  empire,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  party  have  increased  in  thirty-four 
years  from  1  to  56.  Partly,  of  course,  the  vote  has  been 
increased  artificially  by  running  candidates  in  every 
constituency,  even  where  they  had  no  possible  chance 
of  success.  At  the  last  election,  the  party  ran  candidates 
in  3»6  constituencies  ;  on  May  8  of  this  year,  the  number 
was  385.  But  the  increase  is  real,  nevertheless,  and  is 
likely  to  be  greater  than  ever  at  the  coming  elections." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

We  notice  Dr.  Dillon's  chronique  elsewhere.  Emma 
Marie  Caillard  writes  on  "  The  Ethical  Individual  and 
Immortality,"  Mr.  L.  F.  Day  on  "  William  Morris  and 
His  Decorative  Art,"  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Keeton  on  "  Richard 
Strauss  as  Man  and  Musician."  M.  Pierre  Baudin, 
French  ex-minister  of  public  works,  contributes  a  paper 
on  "The  Internal  Navigation  of  France,"  but  his  article 
is  too  specialized  and  statistical  for  notice  here. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  June,  Mr.  A.  J.  Dawson 
deals  with  French  pretensions  in  Morocco,  as  indi- 
cated by  a  preface  written  to  a  recent  book  by  M. 
iStienne,  Vice-President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

IRISH  LANDLORDS  REHABILITATED. 

Mr.  Michael  McDonagh  asks,  "Are  the  Irish  Land- 
lords as  Black  as  They  Are  Painted?"  and  answers  in 
the  negative,— quite  truly,  no  doubt,  the  vice  being  in 
landlordism,  not  in  the  landlords. 

"  The  Irish  landlords  have  not  only  had  to  bear  much 
undeserved  obloquy.  They  have  also  been  scurvily 
treated  by  the  state  to  whose  blunders  in  the  past  most 
of  their  woes  are  to  be  traced.  The  landlords  are  called 
*  the  English  garrison  in  Ireland.'  England  has  no  lack 
of  garrisons  in  Ireland.  She  has  garrisons  among  the 
people  as  well  as  among  the  landed  gentry.  The  people 
have  supplied  her  with  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
who  so  loyally  maintain  her  interests  in  Ireland,  and 
also  with  those  faithful  servitors  of  her  imperialistic 
sway— her  Irish  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  her  Irish  civil 
servants.  But  England  is  under  obligations  to  the  land- 
lord class  for  more  than  their  unswerving  loyalty  to  her 
interests  in  Ireland.  Many  of  the  proudest  names  em- 
blazoned on  the  empire's  muster-roll  of  statesmen,  ad- 
ministrators, and  soldiers  are  Irish  of  the  landed  gentry. 
Some  of  the  most  splendid  victories  of  England  in  arms 
were  gained  by  the  military  genius  of  the  sons  of  Irish 
landlords,  supported  by  the  bravery  and  dash  of  the 
sons  of  Irish  farmers  and  laborers  in  the  ranks." 

PUNISHING  CHILDREN. 

Mr.  Edward  Cooper  writes  on  "  The  Punishment  of 
Children."  He  maintains  that  if  you  eliminate  corporal 
punishment  from  your  weapons  you  have  kept  nothing 
for  the  final  conflict. 

"  When  you  have  put  whipping  aside,  effective  pun- 
ishment can  hardly  be  said  to  exist ;  the  guardian  is 
helpless  before  a  resolute  and  reckless  child  of  twelve  or 
thirteen,  and  the  child  very  soon  knows  it.  To  send  a 
person  of  this  .sort  to  bed,  and  pull  down  the  blind 
and  lock  the  door,  may  be  a  dire  penalty  for  a  heinous 
crime,— if  your  moral  authority  happens  to  be  safficient 
to  keep  the  person  in  bed.  Otherwise  the  culprit  gets 
up,  dresses,  and  gets  out  of  the  window,  if  he  is  a  boy, 
or  makes  up  stories  to  herself  and  plays  original  garnets 
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with  the  pillow  and  bolster  for  playmates,  if  it  is  a  girl. 
This  is  to  assume, — quite  gratuitously, — that  the  child 
does  not  like  lying  in  bed  with  nothing  to  do  except 
dream.  Again,  punishment  by  deprivation  of  certain 
pleasures,  such  as  parties,  coming  in  to  dessert  in  the 
evening,  hockey  matches,  pocket-money,  etc.,  implies, — 
first,  the  existence  of  these  pleasures,  which  in  a  quiet 
country  house  is  not  always  certain,  and,  secondly, 
which  is  much  less  certain,  that  the  child  has  weighed 
its  treats  and  its  naughtiness  in  the  balance,  and  de- 
liberately preferred  the  treats.  A  young  person  of  my 
acquaintance  was  fined  twopence  every  morning  by 
her  governess  for  being  late  for  breakfast ;  but,  un- 
luckily, she  had  soberly  considered  the  question  whether 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  extra  in  bed  was  worth  twopence, 
and  had  decided  that  it  was.'' 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mrs.  Frances  Campbell  contributes  a  few  pages  of 
charming  description  of  "A  Danco  in  the  Pacific 
Islands  ;**  "Cygnus"  tells  the  story  of  the  Penrhyn 
Quarries ;  there  is  a  story  by  Sudermann,  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  on  "Theatrical  Business  in 
America,"  and  a  delightful  contribution  from  "  Fiona 
Macleod."  

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  June  number  of  the  National  Rev^Uw^  **An 
Elector  "  asks,  "  Is  the  Cabinet  Riding  for  a  Fall  ? " 
He  declares  that  not  one  of  the  great  measures  before 
Parliament  excites  the  smallest  enthusiasm  in  the 
country  ;  and  that  "there  are  few  Conservative  seats 
which  would  not  be  in  peril  in  the  event  of  a  general  elec- 
tion." He  denounces  the  Irish  Land  bill  as  a  probable 
Rtepping-stone  to  Home  Rule.    His  strictures  on  the  re- 


peal of  the  corn  t4ix  have  been  elsewhere  mentioned. 
He  concludes  by  urging  the  government  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Lord  Rosebery  for  handing  over 
the  reins  of  power  to  a  Rosebery- Asquith-Grey-Fowler 
ministry. 

DEGENERATE  FINANCE. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P.,  contributes  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  entitled  "The  War  :  Its  Cost  and  Finance." 
His  contrast  between  the  way  of  financing  the  Napole- 
onic and  Crimean  wars  and  the  way  of  paying  for  the 
South  African  war  is  most  effective.  One-third  of  the 
cost  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  amounting  to  three  hun- 
dred million  sterling  ($1,500,000,000),  was  met  out  of  ad- 
ditional taxation,  two-thirds  by  loan.  The  cost  of  the 
Crimean  War  was  more  than  half  paid  for  in  three 
years.  But  to  meet  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
of  South  African  expenditure,  the  enormously  wealthy 
England  of  to-day  supplies,  by  additional  taxation,  only 
fifty  millions. 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN  ON  NAVAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

Captain  Mahan,  in  the  course  of  his  historical  dis- 
quisition on  this  subject,  draws  an  interesting  contrast 
between  British  and  American  methods,  which  he  finds 
characteristic  of  the  two  nations.  In  the  navy,  as  in 
the  nation,  the  executive  responsibility  rests, — in  the 
United  States,  with  one  man  ;  in  Great  Britain,  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee,— when  called  cabinet,  with 
prime  minister  as  chairman ;  when  called  admiralty, 
with  first  lord  as  chairman.  Captain  Mahan  appreci- 
ates the  value  of  the  fighting  side  being  well  repre- 
sented at  the  British  admiralty,  but  fears  the  British 
system  shares  the  danger  of  the  council  of  war  of  mak- 
ing responsibility  illusive. 
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REVUE  DBS  DEUX  MONDES. 

M£MILE  OLLIVIER  contributes  to  the  first 
«  May  number  of  the  Revue  dea  Deux  Mondea 
a  paper  on  Sadowa,  and  to  the  second  May  number  one 
on  French  policy  after  Sadowa.  In  the  first,  he  de- 
clares that  the  whole  campaign  of  Sadowa  showed 
the  incontestable  superiority  of  offensive  tactics ;  it 
also  confiirmed  that  famous  maxim  of  Napoleon : 
"  In  war,  men  are  nothing ;  it  is  a  man  who  is  every- 
thing." The  Athenians  of  old  knew  that  an  army  of 
stags  led  by  a  lion  was  worth  more  than  an  army  of 
lions  led  by  a  stag.  The  best  strategy,  he  says,  the  best 
tactics,  is  the  lucid,  firm,  resolute,  well-balanced  brain 
of  the  general-in-chief .  Pile  up  your  artillery  and  your 
rifles  make  on  paper  the  most  admirable  plan  of  mobi- 
lization,— it  will  all  vanish  in  smoke  if  your  leaders  are 
incompetent.  In  the  second  article,  he  traces  the  effect 
in  France  of  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  in  conse- 
quence of  the  events  of  1866.  The  terrible  mistakes 
which  were  then  made  led  directly  to  the  war  of  1870. 

A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  THE  ENGLISH  BROAD  CHURCH 

MOVEMENT. 

In  the  first  May  number,  M.  Thureau-Dangin  writes 
an  interesting  and  well-informed  study  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Broad  Church  movement  in  England  from 
1845  to  1866.  This  movement,  he  shows,  had  its  origin 
in  a  reaction  against  sacerdotalism  on  the  one  hand 
and  clerical  demagogy  on  the  other.    It  took  the  view 


that  Christianity  was  not  so  much  a  visible  institution 
of  divine  origin  as  a  personal  feeling  by  which  each  in- 
dividual was  brought  into  relation  with  God.  It  intro- 
duced the  results  of  Grerman  biblical  criticism  to  the 
old  Anglican  theology ;  it  exhibited  a  great  dislike 
for  dogma ;  and  it  ended  by  adopting  something  very 
much  like  Erastianism.  The  standard-bearers  in  this 
new  movement  were,  of  course,  Stanley  and  Jowett. 
M.  Thureau-Dangin  traces  with  great  skill  the  history 
of  these  half-forgotten  years,  the  publication  of  "  Es- 
says and  Reviews,"  the  Gorham  Judgment,  and  the 
affair  of  Bishop  Colenso.  The  whole  article  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  revived  interest,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,  in  what  may  be  called  the  modern  hi»- 
tory  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  the  first  in- 
stallment of  M.  Cuvillier-Fleury's  "Letters  to  the  Due 
d'Aumale  between  1837  and  1841 ;"  a  study  of  "Shake- 
speare and  Music,"  by  M.  Bellaigue  ;  the  third  install- 
ment of  an  anonymous  series  of  articles  on  Algeria, 
and  a  paper  by  M.  de  Lagu^rie.on  "  The  Catholic  Ceme- 
tery in  Peking." 

REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  first  May  number  of  the  Revue  de  ParU  con- 
tains two  papers  dealing  with  English  subjects ; 
the  one  is  an  excellent  article  on  the  personality  and  on 
the  work  of  Spenser,  by  the  French  ambassftulor  at 
Washington,  M.  Jusserand.     The  writer,  though  a 
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Frenchman,  is  the  greatest  living  authority  l)oth  on  nie- 
disBval  and  on  Elizabethan  England. 

M.  Mantoux  has  chosen  a  very  different  British  theme, 
"The  Awakening  of  the  British  Labor  Party,"  taking 
as  his  text  tlie  last  Woolwich  election.  He  seems  to 
have  paid  a  prolonged  visit  to  England,  and  while  there 
to  have  seen  something  of  the  various  labor  lemlers,  in- 
cluding Mr.  William  Crooks  himself.  As  a  result  of 
his  observations,  he  declares  that  the  day  is  close  at 
band  when  the  labor  party  will  play  a  very  important 
r6le  in  British  Parliamentary  life,  and  entirely  alter  the 
England  of  to-day.  He  mlmits,  however,  that  that  day, 
if  close  at  hand,  has  not  yet  dawned,  and  any  future 
writings  of  his  concerning  the  subject  should  l)e  watched 
for  with  interest,  for  he  is  evidently  a  shrewd  as  well  as 
an  impartial  observer. 

Another  perscmal  article  of  a  very  different  nature  is 
entitled  "The  Philosophy  of  a  Millionaire,"  and  gives  a 
long  and  enthusiastic  account  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
of  his  theories,  and  of  the  practical  way  in  which  he  has 
known  how  to  make  them  facts. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THE  first  May  number  of  the  Nouvelle  Rcvtte  opens 
with  an  account  of  Diego-Suariez,  the  harbor  town 
situated  at  the  extreme  noi*th  of  Madagascar.  The 
vnriter,  M.  ^tienne,  who  is  known  as  the  leader  of  the 
French  colonial  party,  would  like  to  see  this  spot  become 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  he  publishes  with 
the  article  a  map  showing  the  importance  to  France  of 
this  great  natural  harbor. 

The  French  revival  of  what  may  be  called  native  arts 
and  crafts  work  has  inspired  M.  Marcel  to  write  a  short 
paper  on  French  artistic  industries.  There  are  in  France 
ten  great  public  art  schools  where  decoration  is  taught ; 
in  addition  are  fourteen  important  private  studios,  and 
twelve  art  schools  managed  by  the  Ministry  of  Fine 
Arts,  in  which  are  sections  where  all  that  touches  on 
industrial  art  may  be  learned ;  but  these  do  little  or 
nothing  to  encourage  the  actual  worker  who  desires 
that  his  labor  shall  not  be  purely  mechanical  to  strike 
out  a  newer  line  for  himself, — and  the  writer  points  out 
that  nowadays  art  in  France,  once  so  sincerely  na- 
tional, is  becoming  cosmopolitan  in  tone  and  feeling. 
Walter  Crane,  the  Belgian  artist  Van  de  Velde,  and 
the  American  jeweler  Tiffany  have  all  had  their  part  in 
creating  that  curious  artistic  aberration,  VArt  Nou- 
veau.  However,  an  effort  is  now  being  made  in  Paris, 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  more  or  less  successful 
in  England,  and  the  twentieth  century  may  see  a  revival 
of  national  art,  not  only  in  paintings  and  sculpture, 
but  in  the  making  of  fine  furniture,  and  in  the  decora- 
tion of  everything  that  appertains  to  daily  life. 


LA  REVUE. 

"  T    A  REVUE"  for  May  shows  Dr.  Max  Nordau  in 
L^    the  rfilc  of  novelist.    "  Panna "  is  the  title  of 
M.  Nordau's  novel.    It  is  a  story  of  Hungarian  life,  and 
promises  to  be  interesting  and  dramatic. 

M.  Hayashi  describes  "  Une  Premiere  de  Shakespeare 
au  Japon,"  "  Othello  "  being  the  play  in  question.  The 
Japanese  masses,  says  M.  Hayashi,  have  as  yet  no  con- 
ception of  Western  literature,  though  their  educated 
classes  read  Shakespeare  in  the .  original.    Therefore, 


when  "Othello"  was  presented  on  the  stage,  the  play 
was  reconstructed,  the  characters  wearing  Japanese 
dresses  and  expressing  Japanese  sentimental,  so  as  to 
make  it  intelligible  to  the  people.  It  is  int**restiug  to 
note  that  M.  Hayashi  says  that  Mme.  Sadi  Yacco,  who  has 
such  a  reputation  as  a  Japanese  actress  in  Europe,  has 
no  such  reputation  in  Japan.  The  Japanese  regard 
her  success  in  Europe  as  evidence  of  Western  intellect- 
ual inferiority.  The  Japtinese  cannot  conceive  an  actor 
or  actress  who  has  not  Ixjen  trained  in  histrionic  arts 
since  infancy. 

MORE  OF  TOLSTOY'S  CONFESSION. 

M.  Tchertkoff  supplies  some  unpublished  fragments 
from  Count  ToLstoy's  "  Journal  Intime."  The  count's 
indictment  of  government  for  the  following  seven  evils 
is  worth  quoting  : 

"1**  VEgltsc:  trornpcrley  swperHtitUm,  dvpcn»cs: 
"2^  Vami^c:  (Upravation,,  emeut<%  (Upetise^t; 
"8^  Lap^naltU: depravation^  cruauUH^  contngion; 
"4^  La  uraiideproprUU:  famine,  /i/ii«€,  pauvrcte, 

les  nilles ; 
"S'*  Lafahriquc:  Vassa^satnaty  Icmcurtrc; 
"6^  Valcoolisme ; 


n  rro 


La  prostitution.^^ 


TURKEY  AND  THE  SULTAN. 

Professor  Vamb6ry  writes  on  "Modern  Turkey  and 
the  Sultan."  He  lays  great  stress  upon  the  gradual 
Occidentalization  of  the  Turks.  Not  only  are  there  now 
fewer  illiterates  in  the  empire  than  in  many  European 
states,  but  their  whole  literature  has  been  revolution- 
ized upon  Western  lines.  Formerly,  the  Turkish  author's 
ambition  was  to  embellish  his  style  with  exotic  words 
from  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  to  make  it  as  far  as  pos- 
sible distinct  from  the  idiom  of  the  people ;  at  present-, 
he  simplifies  his  style,  writes  in  pure  Turkish,  and  gen- 
erally writes  as  a  European.  All  branches  of  ^lodern 
science  are  represented  in  modem  Turkish  literature, 
and  the  Turks  read,  translate,  and  imitate  romances 
purely  Western  in  spirit  and  incident.  It  is  the  conflict 
between  this  Western  spirit  and  the  Sultan's  Oriental 
regime  which  leads  to  many  of  the  incongruities  in 
modern  Turkey.  M.  Vamb^ry  denies  that  the  Sultan 
is  the  merciless  tyrant  he  is  generally  represented  to 
be.  He  is  merely  the  victim  of  a  dread  that  his  Chris- 
tian subjects  may  use  European  culture  as  an  instru- 
ment in  their  revolutionary  designs. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

M.  Novicow  contributes  a  paper  on  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  peace,  which  he  concludes  in  the  number  of  May 
15.  In  the  latter  number,  M.  Octave  Depont  describes 
the  Mussulman  brotherhoods,  which  he  declares  were 
responsible  for  the  Marguerite  massacre  in  Algeria. 
Professor  Lombroso  writes  on  "The  Vices  of  the 
Penitentiary  System." 

M.  Fr6d6ric  Loli6e,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Psychology  of 
a  Journalist,"  deals  with  the  late  M.  Blowitz.  The 
following  is  one  of  M.  Blowitz's  hints  to  amateur  inters 
viewers  :  *'  When  a  man  has  made  a  communication  to 
you,  do  not  go  away  at  once,  but  change  the  ooaveraa- 
tion,  and  leave  him  when  speaking  of  some  entirely 
unimportant  subject.  If  you  leave  him  suddenly  (after 
having  received  the  important  conmranioatlonX  ^  wili 
ask  you  not  to  repeat  it.  That  means  inlormaitloii  lu^ 
whlph  is  more  irritating  than  if  not  received  at  •!!•* 


THE   NEW    BOOKS. 

NOTES   ON   RECENT   AMERICAN   PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  UEHOIRS. 

MR.  JAMES  BRYCE'S  "Studies  in  ConMmporary 
Biography"  (MocmUlan)  in  really  a  Heries  of 
character  sketches  of  eminent  statesmen  and  writers, 
maDy  ot  whose  mimes  are  as  (amilinr  to  the  American 
uto  tbe  British  reading  public.  With  all  but  one  ot 
the  twenty  men  sketched  In  these  assays,  Mr.  Bryce  was 
on  terms  of  persoonl  acquaititnuce,  and  with  most  o( 


.  The  series  begins 
■ith  Lord  BeacousBeld,  who  died  in  1881,  and  closes 
■ith  Mr.  Gladstone,  whcj  lived  until  1SB8,  These  two 
we  the  most  distinguished  names  iu  the  group,  but  per- 
Unalities  like  Dean  Stanley,  Anthony  Trollnpe,  John 
Richard  Green,  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  Cardinal  Man- 
aing,  Prof.  Edward  A.  Freeman,  and  Lord  Acton  stand 
mt  H>  conspicnoualy  that  what  Mr.  Bryce  has  to  say 
tbant  tltem  CMinot  tail  to  interest  the  general  reiuier. 
In  the  Tolnine  is  included  also  a  sketch  of  one  career 
vUeb  w««  Tlrtaally  made  In  America, —namely,  that  ot 
the  late  Edwin  Lawrence  Godkin,  the  editor  ot  the  New 


York  Evening  Pout  and  Nntimi.    Mr.  Bryce  has  treed 
himself  from  the  rcHtrictlons  and  limitations  of  the  or- 
dinary biography,  and  he  protests  that  his  studies  are 
not  to  he  regarded  as  biographies  "  even  in  miniature." 
The  purpose  of  bis  essays  is  to  analyze  the  character  and 
powers  of  each  ot  the  jiersonH  sketched.    This  he  does 
with  wonderful  effectiveness.  Mr.  Itryce  long  ago  proveil 
hiiii.-«If  a  master  in  the  difficult  art  ut  iuterpreting  pcii)- 
ular  institutions ;  as  an  interpreter  of  in- 
dividual character,  his  triumph  is  not  less 
complete.    Amoiig  contemporary  writers  tu 
this  field,  he  is  burpas.-<ed  by  none. 

A  volume  of  "The  Kaiser's  Speeches" 
has  been  translated  and  edited,  with  anno- 
tations, by  Wolf  von  Schierbrand  (Har- 
pers). The  great  merit  of  this  work  is  the 
tact  that  the  material  used  in  its  prepara- 
tion is  strictly  authentic.  Most  ot  the 
speeches  and  other  utterances  ot  Emperor 
William  were  taken  from  the  recent  com- 
pilation, sanctioned  by  tlie  Kaiser  himself, 
which  was  compiled  by  A.  Oscar  Klauss- 
mann.  They  have  been  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish by  Mr.  vonSchierbrand.  Otherspeeches 
appearing  in  the  book  were  obtained  from 
equally  trustworthy  sources.  la  every  in- 
stance, the  original  German  versions  were 
used.  Mr.  von  Schierbrand  spent  many 
years  in  Berlin  as  chief  correspondent  tor 
the  Associated  Press  of  America,  and  the 
knowledge  of  German  politics  that  he  thus 
obtained  is  made  available  to  the  reader  in 
the  form  ot  comment  and  explanatory  text 
in  the  present  volume.  Every  intelligent 
American  reader  bf  to-day  should  certainly 
be  familiar  with'those  speeches  of  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  which  touch  upon  American  af- 
fairs and  topics  of  interest  to  Americans. 

"  Letters  of  a  Diplomat's  Wife,"  by  Mary 
King  Waddington  (Scribners),  will  be  read 
not  only  for  the  revelation  that  they  give 
of  the  undercurrents  in  European  diplo- 
macy during  the  last  two  decades  ot  the 
last  century,  but  even  more  because  of  the 
interesting  personality  of  the  writer.  Hme. 
Waddington  is  an  American  woman,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  President  Charles 
King,  of  Columbia  College,  and  a  grand- 
dauKbter  of  Rufus  King,  the  second  minister  sent  to 
England  by  the  United  States  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  In  1874,  she  became  the  wife  of  M.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Waddington,  a  French  statesman  ot  Eng- 
lihb  antecedents,  who  held  the  position  ot  French  am. 
baasador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  from  188S  to  18BS. 
The  letters  collected  tn  this  volume  were  written  by 
Mme.  Waddington  during  the  period  ot  her  husband's 
diplomatic  service,  to  describe  to  her  sisters  the  per- 
sonages and  incidents  of  her  oQlclal  life. 

"The  True  Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  William  Eleroy 
Cnrtis  (Llpplncott),  Is  not  the  conventional  biognq)hy. 
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but  rather  "a  collection  of  sketclieK  in  wliiiOi  an  nt- 
tempt  is  made  to  portray  the  character  of  A1ini)iani  Lin- 
coln OS  the  highest  type  of  the  Ainericttn  from  wveral 
interesting  points  of  view."  Mr.  Curtis  has  itiiule  h 
readable  boolt.  And  one  th»t  Ih  likely  to  stimuliite  in 
many  a  reader  of  the  younger  generation  uii  abidiiiK  in- 
terest in  the  character  aud  career  of  XiOWell'.s  "  first 
American." 

"The  Real  Benedict  Arnold,"  by  Ctiarles  Burr  Tmld 
(New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  CaX  is  notable  for  the 
estimate  that  it  gives  of 
Aniold'a  services  to  the 
American  cause  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Revo- 
lution, as  well  as  fur  the 
explanation  offered  of 
Arnold's  subsequent 
treason.  According  to 
Mr.  Todd,  it  was  not  the 
injustice  of  Congress,  nor 
tiie  Jealousiee  of  brother 
officers,  that  induced  Ar- 
nold to  betray  his  coun- 
try, but  rather  the  inRu- 
ence  of  his  wife,  who  was 
a  Philadelphia  loyalist, 

and  hia  fear  of  losing  her  should  her  treasonable  coi^ 
respondence  with  British  oKcers  be  discovered.  It 
shooldbeBaid,  however,  that  this  thesii<,%Thileiugenious, 
does  not  seem  to  be  sustained  by  any  direct  proofs  in  the 
form  of  lett«rs  or  documents  signed  by  Arnold  himself. 

"  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,"  edited 
by  Jamee  A.  Harrison  (Crowell),  is  a  two-rolume  edi- 
tion of  tlie  biographical  material  which  is  included  in 
the  "VtrginiaEdition''ofPoe's  works,  already  noticed 
In  these  pages.  Professor  Harrison,  it  is  well  known, 
has  devoted  the  last  flft«en  years  to  the  collection  ot  new 
Poe  material,  and  has  been  able  to  throw  much  addi- 
tfoaal  light  on  Poe's  career.  This  work  at  once  takes 
its  place  as  the  standard  biography  of  the  poet,  and  the 
only  one  including  a  collection  of  his  letters.  The  vol- 
nmee  are  Ulustrated  with  portraits,  facsimiles  of  letters, 
and  scenes. 

The  autobiography  of  Joseph  Le  Con  te,  for  many  years 
the  esteemed  professor  of  geology  at  the  University  of 
CalUomla,  has  been  edited  by  Mr,  William  D.  Armes, 
and  published  by  the  App1et«ns,  The  origin  of  this 
hook  Is  interesting.  It  was  written  by  Professor 
LeConte  in  his  old  home  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  whither  he 
had  gone  from  New  York  to  recuperate  from  a  severe 
Illness.  Columbia  was  the  scene  of  many  of  the  eventH 
narrated  In  the  earlier  chapters  ot  the  work,  which 
were  written  by  the  aged  professor  while  surrounded 
by  hie  children,  grandchildren,  and  grent-grandchildren, 
for  whom  the  manuscript  was  intende<l,  and  to  wliom, 
from  time  to  time,  portions  of  it  were  read.  Since  Pro- 
fessor Le  Conte's  death,  in  1901,  it  has  been  decided  to 
publish  this  autobiographical  sketch  with  only  such 
changes  as  seemed  necessary,  Much  u.ie  has  been  made 
of  Professor  Le  Conte's  letters,  ioiirnais.  and  published 
writings  in  completing  the  volume,  Profeiuor  Le  Conte 
was  a  teacher  in  several  Southern  colleges  before  the 
Civil  War,  served  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  after 
the  war  went  to  California,  where  his  scientiflc  career 
was  a  notable  one  down  to  the  year  of  his  death. 

A  new  life  of  Robert  Browning,  quite  different  from 
any  of  its  predecessors,  has  been  written  by  Mr.  G.  K. 
Chaaterton  for  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series  [Mao- 


millan).  This  writer  has  dividr<l  his  sketch  into  eight 
chapters,  the  titles  iif  which  give  a  fair  indication  of  the 
methoiL  of  treatment :  "  Drowning  In  F^rly  Life," 
"  Early  Works,"'  "  Drowning  and  ilis  Marriage," 
"Browning  iu  Italy,''  "Browning  in  Ljiiw  Life," 
"  Browning  as  n  Literary  Artist,"  "The  King  and  the 
Book,"'  anil  "The  I'liilosophy  of  Browning."  The  chap- 
ter on  Browning  and  bis  marriage  to  the  gifted  Eliza- 
beth liarrett  is  perhaps  the  miist  Interesting  in  the 
book,  so  far  ns  biographical  narrative  is  concerned,  but 
the  critical  comments  niid  sununaries  are  exceedingly 
suggestive,  and  are  admirably  written.  The  whole  work 
Is  coniprised  in  two  hmidreil  iMiges,  and  can  l>e  read 
through  at  a  single  sitting. 

The  diarj-  and  letters  of  the  Oennan  lyric  poet,  Wil- 
helni  MilUer,  father  of  the  more  famous  Max  Mllller, 
eiliteil  by  Phili|i  Schuyler  Allen,  of  the  T.'niversity  of 
Chicago  and  Tames  Tuft  Hatfield,  of  Xorthwestern 
Lni%ersitj  have  recently  lx*u  issued  from  the  L'niver- 
Hitj  of  Chicago  Press.  Tlie  text  is  wholly  iu  German, 
and  Is  supplemented  by  several  pages  of  editorial  notes 
in  Fnglish  There  is  also  au  index  of  names.  This 
diary  of  A\  ilhelm  MilUer  was  discovered  by  his  son  only 
a  few  months  before  the  latter's  death,  three  years  ago. 
In  a  little  volume  entitled  "  A  New  Portrait  of  Shake- 
speare" (New  York:  John  Ij«ne),  Mr.  John  Corbin 
states  the  case  of  the  Ely  Palace  painting  as  against 
that  of  the  BO -called 
Droeshout  original. 
The  latter  painting  has 
been  looked  upon  by  the 
highest  authorities  as  iu 
all  probability  a  life  por- 
trait, and  has  been  in- 
troduced as  of  chief  in- 
terest In  biographies  of 
the  great  dramatist. 
Mr.  Corbin  relates  the 
history  of  this  and  the 
Ely  Palace  portrait,  dis- 
cuBBing  their  respective 
claims  to  be  regarded  aa 
genuine,  and  aims  to 
show  that  the  so-called 
Droeshout  original  is 
probably  a  fabrication, 
and  that  the  Bl  j  Palace 
painting  is  probably  a  life  portrait  of  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Frank  Jesup  Scott  has  written  an  intereatlng 
and  instructive  monograph  on  "  Portraitures  of  Jnllns 
Cajsar"  (Ijongmans).  During  five  years  of  EnropMO 
travel,  Mr.  Scott  visited  all  the  great  musenma  and 
many  private  collections,  with  the  Intention  of  brlngfng 
to  light  all  accessible  portraits  of  the  warrtor-emperoT. 
The  present  volume  contains  a  comparison  of  Uie 
known  portraits  and  thirty-eight  full-page  plates  and 
forty-nine  figures,  nearly  all  of  which  are  llltlBtratlons 
uf  marbles  or  brouses,  coins  or  gems,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Julius  Ctesar. 


HISTORY  AND 
Among  (lie  new  books  that  seem  to  owe  their  exist- 
ence largely  to  the  revived  interest  in  our  territorfal 
expansion  awakened  by  the  results  of  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican war,  and  still  further  stimulated  by  the  celebta- 
tion  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  cent«nary,  Mr.  Edmund 
J.  Carpenter's  volume,  entitled  "The  American  Ad- 
vance "  (New  York  :  John  Lane),  Is  a  dear  p; 
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■hole  sabject.  A  chapter  of  Rttj  pugvn  19  de- 
the  LotUslana  Purchase,  wbile  the  i^VHaion  uf 
the  Eumexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  cession, 
and  the  Gadsden  Purchase  are  carefully  re- 
Full  accounts  are  given  of  the  purchase  of 
md-of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  and  in  the 
ag  chapter  the  developments  of  the  past  five 
lating  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the 
nes  are  considered.  The  writer  has  based  his 
:lrelr  upon  docnmentar;  mat«rialH,  and  yet  the 
In  a  readable  risumi  of  one  of  the  most  sig- 
phaaes  of  American  history. 

opening  up  of  the  Western  country,  which 
.  part  of  the  expansion  movement  as  narrated 
arpenter's  work,  the  river  steamboat  played  a 
-.  we  of  the  present  day  can  hardly  appreciate. 
idies  of  Western  history,  Capt.  Hiram  M.  Chit^ 
>>rps  of  Eugiueers,  U.S.A.,  has  been  lmpreE««ed 
iportAnce  of  the  steamboat  in  the  development 
Iseouri  River  valley,  and  has  had  the  good  (or- 
(ecnre  from  one  of  the  pioueer  steamboat  men 
rty  days  a  lull  and  authentic  record  of  steam- 
igatiou  on  the  Missouri  River.  The  two  vol- 
Captatn  Chittenden,  devoted  to  the  lifeand  ad- 
of  Joseph  La  Barge  (New  York  :  Francis  P. 
contain  practically  all  that  is  known  on  this 
TOm  the  time  when  the  pioneer  steamboat  first 
its  nose  up  the  treacherous  and  snag-infested 
of  the  "  Big  Muddy."  Captain  La  Bar^e  him- 
the  first  Ixiat  to  the  far  upper  river,  and  he 
:  last  through  voyage  from  St.  Louis  to  Fort 
His  life  embraced  the  entire  era  of  active  lx>at 
on  the  river.  Gifted  with  a  remarkable  mem- 
taln  La  Barge  was  able  to  record  the  details  of 
jnri  Riversteamboat  trade  with  great  fullness, 
IB  left  to  posterity  what  will  undoubtedly  stand 
me  to  come  as  the  complete  and  authentic  story 
iteresting  episode  in  Western  histOTy. 
while  making  a  study  of  Texas  under  the 
riglme  that  Dr.  Walter  F.  McCaleb  found  by 
n  the  Bexar  Archives  at  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
a  number  of  documents 
relating  to  Aaron  Burr. 
He  afterward  discovered 
much  material  in  the 
Mexican  Archives  in 
Mexico  City  which  also 
related  to  the  Burr  con- 
spiracy ;  and,  after  sev- 
eral years  of  researeh,  he 
has  written  a  full  ac- 
count of  "  The  Aaron 
BurrCon8piracy"(Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.).  In  this 
work.  Dr.  McCaleh  con- 
troverts the  commonly 
accepted  explanation  of 
piracy,  — that  It  was  the  outcome  of  Burr's 
idiosyncrasies  of  character,  maintaining  that 
tpitacj  was  really  an  affection  of  society ; 
i  It  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy  is  lo  be 
,  it  can  only  be  through  an  examination  Into 
9  of  that  society  whose  social,  political,  and 
lal  afSIiations  gave  rise  to  it.  The  value  of  Dr. 
'b  contribution  lies  largely  in  the  interpret*- 
:  he  gives  of  the  spirit  of  the  West  at  the  begin- 
ttae  nineteenth  century.  In  alt  the  volumes 
■e  been  written  about  Burr's  conspiracy,  little 


light  liaH  ever  been  thrown  upon  wliat,  after  all,  lay 
back  of  that  conspiracy, — the  temper  of  the  Western 
settlers.  As  Dr.  McCaleb  puts  it,  "Expansion  — con- 
quest—was  the  keynote  o(  the  conspiracy  ;  it  is  the  key- 
note of  the  history  of  the  race." 

Prof.  George  P.  Garrison's  volume  on  "  Texas,"  in  the 
"  American  Commonwealths  "  series  (Houghton,  MifQin 
&  Co.),  involves  chapters  of  thepohtical  history  of  Spain, 
France,  England,  and  Mexico.  Professor  Garrison  tells 
how  Texas  emerged  into  history  as  the  territory  where 
Spanish  and  French  expansion  overlapped,  and  how 
Spain  prevailed  ;  how  the  Anglo-Americans  succeeded 
in  securing  Texas  from  Mexico,  and  how  its  resonrcee 
and  education  have  developed.  Professor  Garrison's 
aim,  as  he  states  it  himself,  haH  been  "to  give  a  picture 
of  what  Texas  Ift,  and  of  the  process  by  which  it  has  be- 
come such."  His  book  is  not  intended  for  a  history  of 
Texas.  Carrying  out  the  idea  of  the  late  Dr.  Scudder, 
the  original  editor  of  the  "American  Cum mon wealths" 
series,  it  is  "  a  study  base<l  on  hi.slory." 

Dr.  William  Clarence  Webster's  "General  History  of 
Commerce  "  (Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.)  is  one  of  the  first  at- 
tempts at  an  elementary  treatment  of  this  subject. 
The  l>ook  can  be  used  as  a  text-book  in  secondary 
schools,  a»:  a  text>book  in  the  lower  classes  of  colleges, 
or  as  a  companion  book  to  tln^study  of  general  hlstery 
or  the  history  of  particular  nations.  The  l>aok  Is  well 
equipped  with  maps  and  other  illustrations. 

In  the  field  of  political  history,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  of  the  year  is  Prof.  James  Albert 
Woodburn's  "Political  Parties  and  Party  Problems  in 
the  United  States"  (Putnams).  This  volume  is.  In  a 
,  sense,  a  companion  volume  to  "  The  American  Republic 
and  Ite  Government"  by  the  same  author,  which  was 
noticed  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Review  of  REviEwa. 
In  the  present  work  the  author  gives  a  sketeh  of  Amer- 
ican party  history  and  of  the  development  and  opera- 
tions of  party  machinery,  together  with  a  consideration 
of  certain  party  problems  in  their  relations  to  political 
morality.  The  book  has  to  do  not  with  forms  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  duties  and  ftinctionsof  public offlcei-s, 
but  with  the  party  spirit  and  forces  that  operate  our 
government.  Professor  Woodburu  devotes  consider- 
able space,  for  example,  to  the  "Rise  of  the  Convention 
System,"  "The  National  Convention  of  To-day,"  "The 
Conduct  o(  the  Campaign,"  "Our  Political  Morality," 
"An  Honest  Ballot,"  "  Rings  and  Bosses,"  "The  Spoils 
System,"  and  other  problems  of  our  political  life.  The 
book  is  written  with  a  desire  for  promoting  In  school 
and  home  a  study  of  American  politics,  and  In  the  be- 
lief that  education  in  politics  is  a  question  of  character 
rather  than  of  knowledge. 

A  most  interesting  episode  in  American  political  his- 
tory Is  narrated  in  the  volume  by  David  Miller  Dewitt, 
on  "  The  Impeachment  and  Trial  of  Andrew  Johnson, 
Seventeenth  President  of  the  United  States"  (Mac- 
mlllan).  This  writer  is  a  valiant  defender  of  President 
Johnson,  and  marshals  In  his  support  an  Impressive 
array  of  documentary  materials. 

"Glimpses  of  Colonial  Society  and  the  Life  at  Prince- 
ton Collie,  1766-17?8,"  by  One  of  the  Class  of  1798,  is 
the  title  given  to  a  volume  made  upof  letters  and  other 
papers  of  William  Paterson,  and  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Jay 
Mills  (Lippincott).  The  writer  of  these  letters  bad  a 
brilliant  career  as  attorney-general  of  New  Jersey  dtir- 
Ing  the  Revolution,  f  ramer  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
United  States  Senator,  governor  of  his  StAte,  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  an  asaoclate  justice  of  the  United 
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States  Supreme  Court.  These  papers  throw  much  light 
on  the  student  life  of  colonial  times,  l)esides  recording 
the  college  friendship  of  two  famous  Americans,  Wil- 
liam Paterson  and  John  Macpherson. 

The  first  complete  ''History  of  Porto  Kico"  in  Eng- 
lish has  been  written  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Van  Middeldyk, 
librarian  of  the  Free  Public  Library  of  San  Juan,  and 
edited  by  Prof.  Martin  (J.  Brumbaugh,  first  commis- 
sioner of  education  of  Porto  Rico  (Appletons).  It  is 
said  that  the  record  of  Porto  Rico's  four  centuries  under 
Spanish  rule  han  never  lx?en  satisfactorily  written,  even 
in  the  Spanish  language.  Mr.  Van  Middeldyk  has  had 
access  to  all  data  obtaina])le  in  the  island.s,  and  has  been 
able  to  construct  a  connected  narrati  ve  giving  the  remler 
a  view  of  the  social  and  institutional  life  of  the  island 
for  four  hundred  years. 

The  third  volume  of  M.  Oppenheim's  edition  of  "  The 
Spanish  Conquest  in  America,"  by  Sir  Arthur  Helps 
(New  York :  John  Lane),  is  notable,  like  its  prede- 
cessors, for  the  reproductions  of  ancient  maps  and  for 
the  editor's  fine-print  notes  on  the  text.  The  work  will 
be  completed  with  one  mlditional  volume. 

In  Prof.  James  Harvey  Robinson's  "Introduction  to 
the  History  of  Western  Europe"  (Boston  :  Ginn&  Co.), 
— which  is  really  a  student's  manual  of  the  .subject, — an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  space  has  been  devoted  to 
institutions,  especially  the  Church.  The  chapters  on 
"The  MediflBval  Church  at  Its  Height,"  "Heresy  and 
the  Friars,"  and  "The  Popes  and  the  Councils"  will  l)e 
found  especially  helpful  as  introductory  to  the  detailed 
study  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  which  follows. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  NATURE  AND  OUT-OF-DOOR  LIFE. 

The  subject  of  our  native  trees  and  shrubs  suffers 
from  no  lack  of  skillful  treatment.  In  our.  May  number, 
we  spoke  of  several  bright  new  books  which  deal  par- 
ticularly with  hardy  plants  suitable  for  the  garden. 
Since  that  number  went  to  press,  several  volumes  have 
appeared  which  make  special  appeals  to  all  lovers  of 
the  tree  family,  whether  students  of  botany  or  not.  Mr. 
H.  E.  Parkhurst's  "Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Vines  of  the 
Northeastern  United  States"  (Scribners)  is  especially 
designed,  indeed,  for  the  person  who  has  never  studied 
botany.  Such  a  reader  will  be  greatly  helped,  however, 
if  he  can  have  access  to  a  scientifically  planted  park 
in  some  one  of  our  great  cities.  The  magnificent  col- 
lections of  Central  Park,  New  York,  form  the  back- 
ground of  Mr.  Parkhurst's  account.  Miss  Harriet  L. 
Keeler,  the  author  of  "Our  Native  Tree.s,"  has  supple- 
mented that  excellent  work  with  a  volume  on  "Our 
Northern  Shrubs  and  How  to  Identify  Them  "  (Scrib- 
ners). Miss  Keeler  not  only  gives  the  scientific  analy- 
sis of  each  shrub,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  amateur 
nature-lover  she  furnishes  a  popular  description,  thus 
offering  a  complete  guide  to  the  various  shrub  families. 
"With  the  Trees,"  by  Maud  Going  (Baker  &  Taylor 
Company),  is  a  readable  and  suggestive  compilation  of 
tree-lore,  not  restricted  to  hard-and-fast  scientific  state- 
ment, but  including  collateral  information  of  interest 
to  almost  all  classes  of  readers,  young  and  old. 

Somewhat  different  from  either  of  these  in  scope  is 
the  task  undertaken  by  Miss  Julia  Ellen  Rogers  in  her 
volume  entitled  "Among  Green  Trees"  (Chicago:  A. 
W.  Mumford).  It  is  intended  rather  as  a  guide  to  ac- 
quaintance with  a  few  familiar  trees  than  as  an  attempt 
to  describe  all  the  native  American  species.  The  writer 
takes  the  very  sensible  view  that  few  general  readers  care 
to  know  about  all  the  trees  In  our  American  {orests,  or 


even  al)out  all  the  varieties  of  oaks,  for  examp 
the  ten  or  a  dozen  common  species  of  oak  tha 
want  to  know  well  enough  to  recognize  wherev 
them  growing.  Ifi  lier  book,  Miss  Rogers  descril 
one  hundred  and  t  w(Mity-five  different  kinds  of  t 
she  is  rtMjuired  to  dev«)te  less  simce  than  most 
this  class  devote  to  tlu*  mere  matter  of  identif 
that  i.s,  kinds  and  names  of  trees — there  is  more 
the  discussion  of  other  matters  relating  to  the  si 
tree  life.  The  essentials  of  tree  physiology  are  p 
in  a  form  that  will  attract  and  instruct  the 
reader  without  employing  the  technical  languaj 
specialist.  An  important  part  of  Miss  Rogers 
given  to  practical  phases  of  tree  cultivation,  .sue 
planting  of  a  tree,  tlie  right  and  the  wrong  wj 
off  a  limb,  the  farmer's  wood  lot,  fruit  trees  t 
the  making  of  nursery  trees,  the  making-over 
trees,  the  pruning  of  trees,  insects,  diseases,  an 
ing.    The  illustration  of  the  volume  is  notably 

A  new  l)ook  on  "The  Water-Fowl  Family"  1 
brought  out  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  Th 
joint  production  of  Messrs.  L.  C.  San  ford,  L.  B. 
and  T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  and  forms  a  volume  in  th< 
can  Sportsman's  Library,  edited  by  Caspar  "V 
Mr.  San  ford  devotes  nearly  all  his  attention 
shooting  and  shore-bird  shooting,  but  he  has « 
chapter  on  goose  shooting  here  and  in  Canada, 
on  rail  shooting,  and  a  brief  one  on  swans.  ] 
Dyke  contributes  chapters  relating  to  the  Pacil 
birds.  There  is  no  little  variety  in  the  book, 
its  pages  being  taken  up  with  interesting  anecd 

Two  other  volumes  in  the  American  Sportsn 
brary  deal  respectively  with  the  "  Big  Game  F 
the  United  States,"  and  with  "  Bass,  Pike,  Pei 
Others."  Prof.  Charles  F.  Holder,  the  autho 
volume  on  "Big  Game  Fishes,"  is  said  to  be  ex 
ally  well  informed,  through  experience,  on  the 
features  of  sea  angling,  having  hooked  and  land 
variety  of  big  game  fish.  Professor  Holder  not 
parts  generously  of  his  knowledge,  but  regales  tfc 
with  many  good  stories  of  adventure.  Dr.  Jj 
HenshalPs  entertaining  book  on  "  Bass,  Pike,  Pe 
Others  "  describes  not  only  the  fishes  named  in  t 
but  practically  all  the  game  fishes  of  the  Unite 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  except  the  sain 
trouts,  the  tarpon,  jewfish,  and  other  fishes  « 
size,  which  are  described  in  other  volumes  of  th 
Dr.  Henshall  describes  the  haunts  and  the  habi 
sunfish  family,  the  bass  family,  the  perches,  m 
sheepsheads,  mackerel,  groupers,  grunts,  snapp 
gies,  graylings,  drums,  and  many  other  misce] 
kinds  of  fishes  which  are  caught  in  streams,  lakei 
or  off  shore.  Dr.  Henshall's  suggestions  as  to 
and  tackle  are  based  on  an  experience  of  forty  ; 
many  waters  from  Canada  to  the  West  Indies,  a 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

"  Wood  Folk  at  School"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
by  the  Rev.  William  J.  Long  (Boston :  Ginn 
whose  works  have  recently  been  so  severely  c: 
by  Mr.  John  Burroughs.  This  is  the  fourth  vo 
the  "Woo<lFolk"  series  by  Mr.  Long.  Itisi 
largely  of  studies  of  individual  animals  and  bir 
Long  vouches  for  the  accuracy  of  his  statement 
which  are  based  on  his  own  recorded  obaervati 
tending  over  a  period  of  many  years.  To  I 
"School  for  Wood  Folk  "is  a  very  real  thing.  H 
it  probable  "that  education  among  the  faigliar 
animals  has  its  distinct  place  and  valiiA»    ISiifa 
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edge,  however  simple,  is  still  the  result  of  three  factors, 
— instinct,  training,  and  experience.  Instinct  only  be- 
gins the  work ;  the  mother's  training  develops  and  sup- 
plements the  instinct ;  and  contact  with  the  world,  with 
its  sadden  dangers  and  unknown  forces,  finishes  the 
process." 

The  api>earance  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  excellent 
Uttle  handbook  entitled  "Wild  Birds  in  City  Parks," 
by  Herbert  Eugene  Walter  and  Alice  Hall  Walter 
(Chicago  :  A.  W.  Mumford),  suggests  the  need  of  simi- 
lar manuals  for  the  identification  of  birds  in  other  local- 
ities. In  the  present  work,  one  hundred  land  birds  only 
are  presented,  all  of  which  have  been  observed  in  Tjin- 
coln  Park,  Chicago.  The  use  of  such  a  work  as  this 
affords  an  excellent  means  by  which  city  dwellers  may 
make  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  our  wild  birds. 

Mr.  Charles  Groodrich  Whiting,  asvsociate  editor  of  the 
Springfield  RepuhUcdUy  whose  work  as  essayist  and 
veree-writer  is  well  known,  aspecially  in  New  England, 
has  written  an  attractive  book  entitled  *'  Walks  in  New 
England "  (New  York :  John  Lane).  Mr.  Whiting 
gives  us  many  charming  descriptions  of  New  England 
scenery  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Many  of  the  localities 
pictured  so  graphically  by  Mr.  Whiting  will  be  recog- 
nized by  New  Englanders  who  may  have  wandered  far 
from  the  old  haunts.  A  similar  work  is  a  little  book 
entitled  "  Where  Town  and  Country  Meet,"  by  James 
Bnckham  (Eaton  &  Mains).  This  also  is  a  book  of 
nature-study  in  New  England. 

A  capital  book  for  a  boy  to  own  is  "  Trapper  Jim,"  by 
Edwyn  Sandys  (Macmillan).  Mr.  Sandys,  who  is  a 
naturalist  and  sportsman,  as  well  as  an  artist,  tells  in 
this  book  how  to  do  many  useful  and  interesting  things 
which  almost  every  boy  in  the  country  wishes  to  do, 
SQch  as  trapping,  camping,  swimming,  drawing,  fishing, 
sparring,  and  preserving  the  skins  of  wild  creatures. 

The  first  sensation  awakened  by  a  perusal  of  the  com- 
prehensive volume  entitled  "Athletics  and  Outdoor 
Sports  for  Women*'  (Macmillan)  is  likely  to  be  one  of 
surprise  that  so  wide  a  range  of  athletic  activity  is  in- 
dnlged  in  by  the  women  of  to-day.  Of  outdoor  sports 
proper,  crossrcountry  walking,  running,  swimming, 
skating,  rowing,  horseback  riding,  golf,  tennis,  and 
field  hockey  are  treated  in  separate  chapters,  each 
hy  a  special  writer,  and  it  would  seem  that  bicycling 
inight  well  have  received  similar  attention.  There  are 
alao  helpful  chapters  on  "  Physical  Training  at  Home," 
"Gymnasinm  Work,^  ** Dancing:  Esthetic  and  So- 
cial," "Basket -Ball,"  "Fencing,"  "Bowling,"  and 
'* Track  Athletics."  The  fact  that  there  is  a  demand 
for  such  a  book  as  this, — ^twenty  years  ago  it  would  not 
hare  been  thought  of,— is  itself  evidence  of  the  wide- 
spread and  healthful  interest  that  American  girls  and 
women  are  taking  in  their  physical  welfare. 


WORKS  ON  EDUCATION. 

A  bo(^  of  exceptional  interest  is  Prof.  Elmer  E. 
Brown's  "The  Making  of  Our  Middle  Schools "  (Long- 
mans). In  this  volume,  Professor  Brown  relates  the 
history  of  secondary  education  in  this  country,  going 
hack  to  the  grammar  schools  of  Old  England,  which 
KTfed  as  models  of  the  early  colonial  grammar  schools, 
iiid  dewribing,  in  turn,  the  colonial  system  of  schooling 
ttd  school  administration,  the  early  American  acad- 


eniies,  the  later  State  systems  of  secondary  education, 
the  movement  toward  public  control,  the  first  high 
schools,  and  the  later  State  schools.  Professor  Brown 
has  gathert^d  much  material  on  these  topics,  which  have 
usually  been  neglected  by  historians,  although  few 
American  institutions  are  more  worthy  of  study  than 
our  schools  and  the  methods  by  which  they  have  been 
administered. 

A  good  opportunity  for  a  comparative  study  of  the 
school  systems  of  the  United  States,  England,  France, 
and  (jermany  is  afforded  in  a  little  book  written  by 
R.  E.  Hughes,  an  English  educationist  of  wide  expe- 
rience and  observation.  So  far  as  the  point  of  view  is 
concerned,  the  book  might  well  enough  have  been 
written  by  an  American.  It  is  entitled  **  The  Making 
of  Citizens  "  (Scribners),  and  it  aims  to  show  how  the 
educational  system  of  each  of  these  four  countries  is 
adapted  to  present  and  future  national  needs.  To  the 
American  reader,  the  book  makes  a  special  appeal,  not 
only  as  a  compendium  of  facts  concerning  other  educa- 
tional systi^nis  than  our  own,  but  as  sliowing  the 
impression  made  upon  an  intelligent  foreign  observer 
by  our  own  educational  machinery. 

A  highly  suggestive  treatise  for  teachers  in  all  grades 
is  Prof.  Charles  de  Garino's  "Interest  and  Education," 
in  which  the  concrete  application  is  made  of  what  is 
known  as  the  doctrine  of  interest  to  the  matter  and 
methods  of  education.  The  author's  contention  is  that 
school  instruction  should  concern  itself  with  something 
besides  the  intelligence  of  the  child.  He  is  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  feeling  and  volition  as  well  as 
intelligence  will  be  included  in  education;  when  in- 
struction will  involve  more  than  mentiil  drill,  but  will 
include  also  "such  bodies  of  ideas  as  the  feeling  can 
cling  to ;  will  impart  knowledge  capable  of  arousing 
enthusiasm,  and  will  reveal  nature  and  social  institu- 
tions in  such  a  manner  that  desire  and  permanent  dis- 
position toward  them  may  be  developed." 

In  "The  Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion "  (University  of  Chicago  Press),  Miss  Katharine  E. 
Dopp  brings  out  the  significance  of  industrial  epochs, 
— 1'.(/.,  the  hunting  stage,  the  pastoral  stage,  the  agricul- 
tural stage,  the  age  of  metals,  etc.,  in  relation  to  the 
development  of  the  child.  The  plan  and  motive  of  the 
work  are  original,  and  the  treatment  is  suggestive. 

Mr.  Percival  Chubb's  book  on  "  The  Teaching  of  Eng- 
lish "  (Macmillan)  is  a  plea  for  unity  and  continuity  in 
the  English  course  from  its  beginning  in  the  kinder- 
garten up  through  the  high  schools.  In  accordance 
with  the  author's  view,  the  leading  principles  governing 
the  study  of  English  are  present  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
teaching  as  well  as  in  the  higher  grades.  To  the  primary 
school  and  the  high-school  teacher  alike,  these  princi- 
ples are  important  and  essential. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Laurie's  "Studies  in  the  History  of  Educa- 
tional Opinion  from  the  Renaissance  "  (Macmillan)  are 
grouped  about  certain  historical  characters  who  repre- 
sent in  themselves  the  educational  opinions  of  their 
times.  In  the  eArlier  period  covered  by  this  work, 
Rabelais,  Roger  Ascham,  the  Jesuits,  and  Montaigne, 
the  French  rationalist,  are  representative  leaders  of 
thought,  while  for  the  modern  period,  from  1600  A.D. 
on,  John  Locke  and  Herbert  Spencer  serve  in  a  similar 
capacity. 
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.  RRM,  April. 

Army.  RPar.Mayls. 
Automobile  V  Can  I  alford  an.  H.  Norman,  WW. 
Anlomohlle.  To  the  Arctic  In  an,  R.  D.  Paine,  WW. 
babel  and  Bible.  Second  lecture  on.  F.  Dolitzacb,  OC. 
^Banker.  Function  of  the.  (J.  A.  Conaut.  QJEcoti.  May. 
banking    In    Great   Brilain    and  Ireland    during   !«£- 
BankL. 
"-Banking :  increaslDg  the  net  earDinga-II!.,  BankNY. 
"banking:  inertia  of  a  bonded  circulation.  BankNY. 
Baratarla :  the  ruins  of  a  pirat«  kingdom,  L.  Uabbard. 

Atlan. 
Barrymore,  Ethel,  Glrllsbneos  of,  O.  Kdbb6.  LHJ. 
Beauty.  Quest  of,  Anne  O'llagan,  Mur 
Beekeeping  for  pleasure  and  profit,  W 
■B©et«iugar  Industry,  W.  F.  McClure,  t[»i 
Belgium.  Socialism  in.  R.  Bornand,  BU. 


Ants.  Royal  mother  of.  H.  C.  McCook,  Harp. 
Appalachian  Americans.  Our,  J.  Ralph.  Harp. 
Aspalaohlan  Club.  R.  Stevens.  WW. 
^Ar&ltratlon.  Conri>of.  A.  O.  deLapradelle.RPar,  HaylS. 
ATgentine  silhouettes.  Dr.  Machon,  BU. 
Architecture : 

Arts  and  CrafUEihlbltion.  Architecture  at  tbe-InlS. 

Church  building.  Recent,  In  New  York,  M.  Schuyler,  Arch. 

Fireplace,  A  family.  Crafts. 

Gateways:    artistic  and  characteristic,  Phebe  W.  Horn- 
phreys,  Cos. 

UfihUng,  Decorative.  C.  8.  Freeman.  Crafts. 

New  York  brownstone    district  Renovation  of  tbe,  H. 
Croly,  Arch. 

Soulptnre,  Relation  of,  to  architecttire— 1.,  B.  B.  Smith, 

Window,  A  oasemeat.  Crafls. 
Army  mortality.  RPar,  May  1. 

American  Water-Color  Society's  exhibition,  A.  E.  Adams, 
BP.  Mar. 

Art  study.  New  aspects  cf,  R.  Cortissoz.  AtlanC. 

Arts  and  crafts  movement.  Patnroage  of  the.  R.  F.  2ae- 

blin.  Chant. 
Barblzon  school— L,  Dehicroii.  Decamps,  and  Diaz,  J.  La 

Farge,  McCl. 
Borglum,  Solon  H.,  Hcnlptor.  C.  H.  Caiftn,  IntS. 
Brangwya.  Frank,  Decorative  designs  of,  P.  Q.  Konody, 


Bkman. 
Cazln.  Jean  Charles.  PMM. 
Olav.  EdnoaHoii  In.  C.  F.  BInns,  Crafts, 
and '_■  Eveii;ng,"^Qt. 

CosiaTo.- , 

Embroidery,  CpoB8*lilch,  Mary  W.  SCrickland.  Crafls. 
"—'--'-' —  "—leeicperlmenWlQ.M.  H.B.Scott.  IntS. 


.-—_--  , )fit,W.'Z.HutchiiiBon.CLA. 

— Beet«iugar  Industry,  V  "  ''-''' —  "^ — 

Belgium,  Socialism  in. 

Bering,  the  discoverer,  C.  Shackelford,  Harp, 
"--lin  theaters.  A.  Prenael,  DeutR,  May. 
ndy  of  the  R.  RhcesJ  Bl 


Bible,  Hist. 


istorical  stady  of  the,  R.  Rhces,  Bib. 

le  lessons.  Gradation  of.  W.  J.  Mutch,  Bib. 

Biblical  law  regarding  inheritance.  D.  W.  '  - 


.  of,  R.  Pnani.  BP,  May 


mler(elt8-L.  M.  I 


Splelman,  MA. 


French  Art  for  French  children,  Irene  Sargent,  Cri 

Gould.  F.  Carruthers,  carlcatorlst,  8.  M.  PhlnDB,  B 

Grand  Prii,  Women  and  the.  BP.  May. 

Greek  Painting,  A.  Mlchaells.  Deut,  May. 

Humor  at  the  Paris  Salon.  F.  Dolman,  Str. 

Hunter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Young,  Work  of.  A.  L.  Baldry, 

InduBtrfea.  Artistic,  P.  Marcel,  Nou.  May  1, 

Jewelry  and  enamels.  H.  W.  Belknap.  Crafts. 

La  Polgnte :  a  new  artistic  society  in  Paris,  P.  Calmatles, 


New  gaUery  exhibition  of  1«B.F.  Binder,  AJ. 
PennelL  Jouph,  Art  of,  E.  H.  Moore,  BP,  May. 
Potter*  Hid  their  prodncts,  Irsna  Sargent,  Crafts, 
Poyntu',  Sir  B.  Jh  ■■  A  water^olorln, X.  Ltuk,  AJ. 


regarding  inheritance.  D.  W.  Amram,  OBag, 
jlarahlp,  Adult  class  and,  L  F.  WoodTBlb,  May. 

Birds  as  back-door  neighbora  C.  B.  Thoms,  CLA. 

Birds:  woodland  music-  H.  Oldys,  Llpp. 

Bird-songs,  Bird-mating,  and   other  mating,  A.  H.  Japp, 

Blind  In  Egypt,  Industries  for  the,  Countess  of  Meath,  NIneC. 

BiowitE,  M.  de.  F.Lollie.  Revue,  May  IS. 

Bos-constricturs :  how  they  are  Lodged  and  boarded,  W.  B. 
Northrop,  Cham. 

Book  reviewing:  a  challenge  to  the  Critics,  NatR. 

Boone.  DanleUE.  Hough,  O. 

Boston  &  Albany  Railroad,  C.  8.  Harrington,  NatH. 

Boston.  Historic,  O.  G.  Wolkins,  Ed. 

Boston  Latin  School.  B.  E.  Hale,  Bd. 

Boston  Museum,  Passing  of  the,  H.  W.  TIcknor,  NewE. 

"Boston  religion.  The,"  M.  A.  DeW.  Howe.  Atlan. 

Boston:    the  Old  South  work  and  its  founder.  Lucia  A. 
Mead,  Fear. 

BoumeviSle.  an  English  garden  city,  Annie  L.  DIbbh,  Cos. 

Boys'  clubs  ("  Our  Ishmaol  "),  M.  W.  Law,  AJS,  Stay. 

Brahmanistlc  Parallels  In  the  apoaryphsl  New  TestameDt, 
L.  H.  Oray,  AJT.  April, 
"Business,  Secret  of.  Is  the  management  of  men.  A,  Car- 
negie, WW. 

CaUfomia:   the  right  hand  of  the  continent-Zin.,  C.  F. 
Lumis.  OutW. 

CarapingiArt  of.  D.  Beard,  V 


Cancer,  Increase  ot,  A.  Wolfl,  NlneC. 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  H.  BegUe,  PMM. 

Carlyle  controversy.  New  light  on  the.  W.  B.  LiUy,  Fort 

Carlyle,  Jane  Welsh,  New  letters  and  memortals  of,  Oanun 

Shlpman.  Lamp. 
Carlfle^letters,  New:  a  vindication  of  Fronde, R. HoNelll. 

itore,  O.  Hertwig,  Deat,  May. 
imerlca.  Railway  building  Id.  I.  L.  Oi 
lain,  Joseph  Lord  Coleridge,  NAR. 

Charity  theory  and  practice,  O.  R.   Henderson,  Annsl^ 

Chli^go,  Problems  ot  philanthropy  in.  K.  P.  Bloknell,  A» 

ChlldOabor  law,  An  effective,  Florence  Eelley,  Annals 

'ezas,  C.  8.  Potts,  Annal^  Ibir. 
11  plaoes  for  the  oara  of  wMBi 

f  orlme,  W.  & 

Lnnals,  Hay. 

in,  cTt.  Lewla,  AaMdi, 


May. 

Convict  labor  system  o(  Texas,  C.  8.  Potts,  A 
Echo  Hills,  greatest  o*  -"  -' *--  "^  - 

GMirge  Jr.  Republic  as  a  preiventlTe  c 

Jewlsh^iarltles,  L.  K.  FrankeL  Anns 
Penal  law.  Principles  of  reform  li 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


atumtDK  M.  Maude 


How  can  we  uve  men  from 
oth-SocS. 

indnstries.  Prances  (i.  Ford,  S 

lollcj,  EsBeDtialB  of  a.  E.  T.  Itevlne.  Annals,  May, 
olost.  Social  aspecMof,  Lilian  Brandt,Ann»U. May. 
mt  Uoase  memorlea.  MonR. 

How  to  BTow,  G.  H.  PowelL  CLA- 
rowUiB  forproBt,  U.  Poatlethwaite,  CLA. 
>rcheBTi&,  Dial.  Mar  iA. 

Problems  of  phllanthroiir  In,  E.  P.  Blcknell,  An- 

OT  fegislKtlon,  AnnaU,  May, 
Housekeeping  in  mlniatare  for,  Craft*. 
Ponlshment  of,  E.  H.  Cooper,  Fort. 

bout  Peking  with  a  camera,  I.  T.  Headland.  PboT. 

atholic  grsTayard  at  Peking,  V.  de  Lagaerle,  RDM, 

irelni  Injustice  to,  H,  Haitm,  Dent, 
n  New  Enriand.  H.  Heywood,  NewE. 
science.  Professor   CuBfaman  on,   B.  O.  Flower. 

teBlnulngs  of  the  broad,  P.  Thoreau-Dsngln,  RDM. 


iDsanitr  of  the,  E , 

1  a  road,  L.  Hnbbard,  Jr.,  O. 

Dnunercial,  L.  D.  Brewater.  ALR. 

radnation,  Chai^[es  in  the  age  of,  W.  8.  Thomas. 


L.  HSayce.  Blb.Mar. 

Ight,  CasM. 
..  ..    -ItaLr:  The  Hydroelectric  station  ot 
k  E.  Bignami.  Ede. 

or  OTjaU  Use  of  file-Ill^  F.  M.  Kimball,  Kng. 
Iph  Waldo,  W.  P.  Trent,  gkman. 
ilph    Waldo,  as  a  public    speaker.    Annie  R. 


hanses  In,  J.  Bascom,  Atlan. 
I  ii«  coming  queen  of.  J.  L.  " — '  " 
lode,  HalTa  mile  below  tli 


I  of.  J.  L.  Ford,  Ev. 


re,  Chang 

iiir  olienn  nf.  J.  T..  Knnl.  Ku. 

D  the,  Mabel 

[>,  UabftuaL  for  the  young.  A.  J.  Wilson,  Contem. 
it  Bordeaai :  a  symposium.  RSoc  May. 
Cabinet  offlcera  In.  £.  A.  Dodge,  SB.  Ap 


Dodge.SR.    

H.  W.  MorrlB.  ALR. 

__3ome.  Atlan. 

the,  Caroline  Hunt.  Chaut. 


[LGlamoui 

Ion,  The  care  of,  PMM. 

Ives,  New  hope  for:  I.,  The  outdoor  treatment  of 

ulosle.  n.  A.  Wllley ;  H.,  How  to  live  out  iif  doora. 

I H.  Hart;  III..  The  conanmntlve's  chances  In  Colo. 

^  8.  Kinder;  IV..  New  York's  Hght  against  tuber- 

i.  C.  H.  Johnson,  AMRR. 

It  of  1787,  G.  8.  Bontwell.  NswE. 

Instry.  fiorvey  of  the,  E.  Helm,  QJEcon.  Mar. 

ome.  Discovering  a,  Edith  L.  and  K.  B.  Fallerton, 

lewjsh  and  Babylonian  story  of.  H.  Onnkel.  DentR. 


Egypt.  Emanclpatlc 
Egypt,  the  Hyksosl 
Electric  furnace,  J.  .. 
Electric  Installations 

Cenischla.  E.  Bi 
Electric  motoi 
Emerson  Bali 
Emersoi 

Mori 

Engineer.  Locomotl v'o!"iirE'HftmbleV,  Mub 
England ;  see  Great  Britain. 
Episcopal  Church.  Sisterhoods  In  the.  J.  8. 1 
Ethjcal_  individual  and  Immortality.  Emn 

Farrar,  the  late  Dean."  wr81debotiiam,'LBlt... 
Fiction,  The  terrible  and  tragic  In.  J.  London,  t 

Fijlaii '-■--"-    •  " -'      "         ■ 

Flahlni 

Flowers,  CairrornUwTM7EUzabe"tirH.  Saunders  CLA. 
Foreat-maklng on  barren  lands,  C.  M.  Harger.  AMRR. 
Foundry  management- VII..  R.  Buchanan,  Ene. 

ClHT-dwellers  near  Vonvray,  E.  C,  Pefiotio,  Scrib. 

Commune  of  iSTl.  A.  Bertrand.  BU. 

Education  of  the  young  modern  girl.  H.  Davlgnon,  BGen, 

French  revolution  and  the  congregations.  A,  Aulard.  RPP, 

Girl.  The  modern  French.  Mrs.  P.  G.  Hsmerton,  8crlb. 

Liberty  of  Instructiiin  and   the  crisis   of  liberalism.   P. 
Stapfer.  BU,  May. 

Ministry  of  General  Andr*.  E.  Mayer,  BU,  May. 

NavlgaUon.  Internal,  P.  Baudin,  ('cmtero.  -, 

SadowB.  French  policy  after.  E.  Ollivlcr.  RDM,  May  15. 
Frederick  II.,  the  HohenBtante,  W.  KObler,  AJT,  April. 
Free  Religious  Association.  O.  W.  Cooke,  NewE. 
--Free  trade :  Its  Influence  on  wages.  G.  Bvng.  NatR. 
French  language,  An  apology  for  the,  F.  Brunetlire,  RDM. 

Freneau.  PhlUp,  E.  W.  Bowen,  SR,  April. 
Garden  of  the  small  country  property.  C.  W.  I,eavltt,  Jr..  O. 
Oardenlng.  Personal  experiences  In  :  a  symposium.  CLA. 
Gardens  and  garden-bloom b.  Alice  M.  Earle.  Dial.  June  I. 

"Genesis  i..  Mosaic  age  of.  A.  H.  Sayce,  I 


meet  Hoi 

gneatloa.  H 
frallA:  r" 


lesuu  L.ue,ueneraj  iruc^ 

I  ward.  C.  B.  PattersDn.  1 

he  war  to.  A.  A.  Stevens,  Harp. 
1.  H.  Wblte,  BankNY. 

So  and  con,  W.  Llttlefleld,  Crlt. 
Oman  side  of.  H.  A.  Brace,  Bkman. 
luis,  a  forgotten  patriot,  H.  S.  Pancoast.  Atlan. 
region.  Exploration  in  the.  P.  Cady.  Bib.  May. 
^ng  on  the  African  veld.  C.  L.Leipoldt.  Gent 


rice,  an  unpopnlac  industry,  Catherine  Webb. 

way  of.  Lady  Cnrrie,  NineC. 

>.F:  Swales." 

n,  J.  M.  Attei 

Hve«tigation  I  iT'the  "UnlKid'' Staiea;  "j."  H."  Hol^ 

I.  central.  Some  literary  landmarks  of.  Cham. 

c  center  tor  the  new  education.  G.  McA.  Miller. 

>llege  graduation,  W.  8.  Thomas.  PopS. 

iphy  of  education  for  ISOB.  J.  iTWyer  and  Isabel 

ourse,  American.  H.  O.  Goddard.EdR, 

onrse.  Qnestion  of  a  shorter,  J.  H.  T.  Main,  Ed. 

ODrae.  Shortening  the,  M.  V.  O'Shea,  AJS,  May. 

i  children.  Education  of,  R.  J.  Lloyd,  West. 

c   tripos  at  Cambridge   University,  E.  F.  Gay. 

i.HBy. 

leiamlnatlon  paper  in  history,  Lucy  M.  Salmon. 

>f  edacatlon,  C.  Dopuy.  RPP,  May. 

iTta  In  the  elementary  school,  J.  P.  Haney.  Kind. 

Jnlrerslty  and  the  Rhodes  scholarships,   W.  T. 

glalBtJon  in  !«£,  Tendencies  In  J.  R.  Parsons,  Jr., 


'e  oi  crime,  W.  R.  George, 


German  yoong  man.  The.  J.  H.  Rnahbrooks.  YM. 
Italy.  Germany  and,  A,  de  Uubematls,  Dent,  May. 
Navy.  ItQperUI  German,  W.  1,.  Clowes,  Cass. 
Popular  government  In  the  German  Empire,  J.  8.  H 


oversy,  H.  Diet: 


Trade-Unions' fn"l'9B,'RUen.  M« 

Gexer,  ancient.  Excavation  of,  E.  ,, .  _. 

GlBord,  Hnmfrey,  L.  W.  Payne,  Jr.,  SH,  April 

Gold  mining,  Deveir -•  '   " "■ 

Golf;  whatltmeani 
Gospele,  ""    "'-■-  * 


i.Blb. 


[,  Development  of,  A.  E 

1. —  ..1...  -i.„    ^  Kum,  II. 

,...  Lake,  AJT.  April. 

Ulysses  8,,  Personal  recollections  o^  NstH. 

Anstralla  and  naval  defense.  A.  P.  Matheson.  U8M. 
Bond-Hay  treaty,  P.  T.  McGralh,  NlneC. 
Black  races.  England  and  the,  E.  G.  King.  Fort- 
Cabinet:  islt  riding  for  a  fall*  NatR. 


Educ 


il  defen 


A.  Polk 


Honseof  Commons,  L.  Irw( „. 

Industrial  parly.  Awnkenlns  of  the.  P.  Mnntoux.  RPar. 
Mayl. 

Irish  land  bill.  T.  W,  Rossell.  NAR. 

Kowcyt:  "Mr.  Balfour's  folly."  West. 

Latin  rapproachement  and  Anglo-Rnsslan  relations.  Fort. 

Naval  reserve,  USM. 

Naval  supremacy  of  Great  BrlUln.  C.  W.  Dlike,  CasM. 

Nonconformity  In  England,  Renascence  of,  W.  T.  Stead, 
AMRR. 

Outlook.  The  Imperial.  C.  Bill,  MonR. 

Penrhyn  quarries.  1886-190B,  Story  of  the.  Fort. 

Penrhyn  quarries  In  perspective.  W  E.  Hodgson,  MonR. 

Politics  In  England,  8.  Brooks.  NAR. 

Reciprocity,  Imperial,  H.  Maxwell,  O.  Parker,  and  B.  Tay- 
lor, NineC. 

South  African  Salmagundi,  A.  W.  J.  Corbet.  West. 
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South  African  war:  its  cost  and  finance,  S.  Buxton,  NatR. 
Volunteer  force,  Financial  position  of  the,  S.  C-utlibert, 
USM. 
HarknesH,  Professor  William,  F.  II.  Bij^elow,  PopA. 
Harrow  in  the  early  sixties.  Black. 
Head-tlresses,  Floral,  Mrs.  W.  Wocnlrow,  (-os. 
Hedges,  old.  What  to  do  with  the,  F.  Overton,  CLA. 
Hell,  Overthrow  of,  and  it.s  restoration,  L.  Tolst<jy,  OC-. 
Hendricks,  Thomas  A.,  as  a  lawyer,  W.  W.  Thornton,  (xBag. 
Heredity  and  human  progress,  .1.  Strong,  SocS. 
Hewitt.  Peter  Cooper— Inventor,  R.  S.  Baker,  McCl. 
Hindu  boy.  Ceremonial  life  of  a,  E.  Russell,  Kv. 
Historic  and  scenic  preservation  in  America,  E.  II.  Hall, 

Chaut. 
Historical  Congress,  International,  P.  Villari,  XA,  May  1. 
Horses,  The  champion,  .F.  F.  Marsten,  Mun. 
House-boat,  How  to  build  a,  V.  M.  Pierce,  C'LA. 
Hugo,  Victor,  Plays  of,  ('.  M.  Hamilton,  Sit,  April. 
Hygiene,  Municipal,  VI.  O.  Jordan,  P«)pS. 
Imagination,  Creative  iK)wer  of,  E.  C.  Farnsworth,  Mind. 
India,  (Jreat  Earthquake  in,  IHiiT,  H.  (!otton.  Black. 
Indians.  Moqui,  Bullying  the,  C.  F.  Lunimis,  OutW. 
Industrial  depressions.  Theory  of,  T.  N.  ('arver,  yJE<.'on, 

May. 
Industrial  efficiency,  I*romotion  of,  .1.  B.  C.  Kershaw,  Eng. 
Industry,  The  human  touch  in,  R.  A.  Woods,  Mun. 
Infantry,  Training  of,  for  attack,  (t.  F.  R.  Henderson,  I'SM. 
-—Injunction,  Abuses  of,  J.  S.  Seabury,  Arena. 

Insect:  how  it  sheds  itJ^  skin,  Ruth  T.  Smith,  CLA. 
-—International  law,  private.  An  official  code  of,  S.  E.  Baldwin, 
Yale,  May. 
Invertebrates,  North   American -XVIII.,  The  amphipoda, 

S.  J.  Holmes,  ANat,  April. 
Ijwwich  town.  Old,  Massachusetts,  Abbie  F.  Brown,  NewE. 
Ireland  and  imperialism,  L.  P.  Dubins,  RDM,  May  15. 
Ireland,  The  freeing  of,  F.  J.  CJregg,  Ev. 
Irish  landlords:  are  they  as  black  as  they  are  painted? 

M.  MacDonagh,  Fort. 
Irish  University  question  as  affecting  women.  West. 
Isis,  Present-day  worship  of,  C.  Chaiile-Long,  Era. 
Italy,  The  lover  of  trees  m,  Sophie  .lewett,  Scrib. 
Jacobinism  and  science,  I).  Touzaud,  RefS,  May  16. 
Jacobite  trials  of  1740,  Episodes  in  the,  .F.  M.  Forbea,  Cham. 
Japan,  Financial  system  of,  E.  C'.  Bellows,  Bank  NY. 
Jerusalem,  Jottings  about,  A.  (4oodrich-Freer,  Temp. 
Jesus :  what  did  he  really  do  V  C.  G.  Shaw,  Bib,  May. 
Johnson,  Mayor  Tom  L. :  significance  of  his  election,  E.  W. 

Bemis,  Arena. 
Journalism,  English,  Chances  for  Americans  in,  J.  M.  Bul- 
loch. Lamp. 
Journalism,  Profession  of,  A.  Shaw,  Cos. 
Judge,  The  federal,  E.  M.  Winston,  Arena. 
—  Judicature,  federal,  A  century  of— VI.,  Van  V.  Veeder, 
GBag. 
Karma,  The  mystery  of  justice,  A.  E.  Gibson,  Mind. 
Kent,  James,  an  American  chancellor,  C.  B.  Elliott,  ALR. 
Kindergarten : 
English  kindergarten  training  college,  KindR.    • 
International  Kindergarten  Union,  Tenth  annual  meeting 

of  the.  Kind;  KindR. 
Kindergarten  as  a  preparation  for  the  highest  civilization, 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


1^  Certain  conditions  and  tendencies  of 
forPrfMiU  American  life  have  been  painfully 
earn.  illustrated  in  the  current  news  of  the 
past  few  weeks.  In  almost  every  instance,  how- 
ever, there  have  been  encouraging  signs  to  show 
that  the  forces  making  for  good  are  stronger 
than  those  making  for  evil  in  the  body  politic. 
In  the  governmental  sphere,  there  have  been 
various  disclosures  pointing  to  the  use  of  public 
office  for  private  gain.  There  has  been  such  a 
remarkable  increase  in  private  wealth  through- 
out the  country  that  standards  of  living,  espe- 
cially in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  have  been 
changed  very  greatly.  OflBcial  salaries,  mean- 
while, have  not  been  increased  to  any  corre- 
sponding extent.  In  a  European  country  like 
Germany,  while  official  salaries  are  very  small, 
it  is  a  high  honor  to  hold  a  place  in  the  public 
service,  and  tenure  is  for  life,  on  conditions  of 
faithfulness,  honesty,  and  efficiency.  Under  those 
circumstances,  public  posts  are  regarded  as  so 
desirable  that  officeholders  are  content  with  a 
very  simple  scale  of  living,  and  seldom  feel  any 
temptation  to  ape  the  mannei-s  of  the  rich.  Pub- 
lic rather  than  private  life  may  be  said  to  fix  the 
standards  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  solid  comfort,  as 
well  as  of  high  thinking,  goes  along  with  very 
plain  and  simple  living. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary, 
Post'OjBih€  private  life  sets  the  pace,  and  official- 
Scandaia.     ^^j^  fi^^jg  ^^  \q^  rather  precarious 

and  difficult.     In  a  few  positions,  the  public  ser- 
vice affords  opportunity  for  a  career  practically 
permanent  and  in   most  respects  satisfactoiy. 
But  for  the  most  part,  our  officeholders  come 
and  go,  and  are  ever  uneasy  and  anxious.    They 
are  strongly  tempted  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
influential  outside  connections,  because  they  do 
not  expect  to  find  permanence  or  adequate  re- 
ward in  the  public  service.     At  times,  this  con- 
dition of  things  becomes  seriously  detrimental 
to  the  efficiency,  and  even  to  the  honesty,  of  the 


public  service  ;  and  that  this  is  true  is  now  abun- 
dantly illustrated  in  the  facts  already  brought  to 
light  by  the  investigation  of  the  scandals  in  the 
administration  of  the  post-office  system.  Com- 
paratively little  trouble  arises  from  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  service, — 
that  is  to  say,  tlie  k^tttu'-carriers,  the  ordinary 
clerks,  and  tlie  appointees  of  tli(^  lower  grades. 
The  danger  arises  from  the  opportunity  afforded 
in  the  superior  positions,  where  responsibility  is 
placed  for  the  making  of  contracts  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  vast  sums  of  money  required  to 
conduct  the  great  post-office  business.  It  now 
costs  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  million 
dollars  a  year  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department.  Fully  one-half  of  this  amount 
is  paid  out  for  transportation,  a  great  part  of  it 
to  the  railroads.  Vast  quantities  of  supplies  of 
various  kinds  have  to  be  procured  for  the  use  of 
the  service,  both  at  the  general  offices  in  Wash- 
ington and  at  the  offices  in  the  larger  cities. 
In  the  expenditure  of  this  one  hundred  and 
thirty  million  dollars  a  year,  no  little  authority 
is  exercised  by  men  a  large  number  of  whom  are 
comparatively  obscure.  Some  of  them  have  not 
been  very  long  in  the  public  service,  and  have 
obtained  their  positions  through  political  or  pri- 
vate influence  ;  and  their  dominant  motives  are 
not  always  the  public  good. 

Some  of  these  men  are  in  office  to 
ProanTcon.  serve  the  interests  of  transportation 

companies,  contractors,  or  other  pri- 
vate business  interests.  Still  others  are  trying 
to  use  the  opportunity  afforded  by  their  public 
positions  to  make  money  in  outside  ventures. 
Not  a  few  such  men,  even  where  free  from  direct 
criminality,  have  been  guilty  of  the  impropriety 
of  devoting  their  energies  to  private  specula- 
tions and  business  schemes  for  which  their 
official  posts  afforded  them  some  peculiar  facili- 
ties or  influence.  The  Post-Office  Department 
has  probably  never  at  any  time  for  two  genera- 
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tions  been  free  from  abuses  of  this  sort,  and 
some  of  those  more  recently  existing  can,  in- 
deed, be  directly  traced  back  to  earlier  adminis- 
trations. But  undoubtedly  a  fresh  and  luxuriant 
crop  of  these  abuses  grew  up  with  the  period  of 
governmental  expansion  that  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  war  with  Spain.  The  attention  of 
cabinet  officers  was  diverted  to  the  larger  public 
problems,  and  subordinates  were  left  with  more 
than  usual  opportunity  to  control  disbursements 
and  deal  with  the  details  of  administration.  The 
situation  is  not  one  that  calls  for  pessimistic 
treatment.  Over  against  the  extravagant  tend- 
encies of  the  day  which  lead  officials  to  abuse 
their  public  trust  and  seek  opportunities  to  make 
money  at  the  public  expense  there  must  be 
recognized  the  hopeful  fact  that  the  country  is 
more  exacting  and  fastidious  than  ever  before 
in  its  insistence  upon  honesty  and  fidelity  in 
public  places.  There  is  a  steadily  increasing 
dislike  of  the  idea  that  public  offices  should  be 
used  to  pay  anybody's  political  or  private  debts. 
Party  service  and  personal  "  pull "  are  less  and 
less  recognized  as  avenues  to  places  in  the 
government  service. 

As  regards  the  Post-Oflfice  Depart- 
buaineas-fike  ment  in  particular,  the  country  per- 
Department.  qq^^qq  more  clearly  than  ever  before 

that  this  great  business  service  ought  to  be  com- 
pletely and  severely  reorganized  on  a  business 
basis.  The  public  confidence  in  it  is  shockingly 
undermined.  The  Postmaster-General,  who  as 
a  cabinet  officer  is  one  of  the  President's  general 
advisers,  is  never  in  office  long  enough  to  be- 
come an  expert  in  the  administration  of  his  de- 
partment. Thus,  the  business  as  a  whole  never 
centers  in  the  hands  of  any  strong  man  who 
understands  it.  There  are  four  assistant  post- 
master-generals, among  whom  the  direction  of 
the  immense  business  of  the  department  is  di- 
vided up  in  an  illogical  and  arbitrary  way.  This 
prevents  concentration  and  makes  for  bad  man- 
agement. Enormous  as  is  the  business  each 
assistant  postmaster-general  has  to  transact,  he 
is  seldom  a  man  of  whom  the  public  at  large 
has  ever  heard,  and  he  seldom  stays  in  his 
place  long  enough  to  know  thoroughly  his  own 
quarter  of  the  service,  whereas  it  is  not  consid- 
ered etiquette  in  the  department  for  him  to 
know  anything  about  the  other  three-quarters. 
The  American  postal  administration,  which 
ought  to  be  the  best  in  the  world, — because  of 
the  progress,  wealth,  and  intelligence  of  our 
people  and  the  large  use  they  make  of  the  mail 
facilities, — is  falling  behind  that  of  almost  all 
civilized  countries,  simply  because  the  depart- 
ment lacks  expert  administration,  and  because 


the  great  private  transportation  interests  that 
absorb  half  the  postal  revenue  are  much  more 
influential  at  Washington  than  is  the  public  de- 
mand for  a  better  service  on  a  business  basis. 

The  distaste  for  small  irregularities, 

^to^Be^Made"^  ®^^^  *^  petty  frauds  in  the  buying  of 
supplies  and  the  like,  will  rid  the 
department  of  much  that  is  now  under  investi- 
gation. The  President  has  given  instructions 
that  all  such  wrongdoing  shall  be  relentlessly  ex- 
posed and  punished.  To  give  effect  to  this  deter- 
mination, he  has  appointed  two  prominent  law- 
yers from  outside  the  administration, — namely, 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  of  Baltimore,  dis- 
tinguished as  a  municipal  and  civil-service  re- 
former, and  Mr.  Holmes  Conrad,  formerly  soli- 
citor-general under  President  Cleveland, — to  aid 
the  Government's  law  officers  in  the  work  of 
obtaining  evidence,  securing  indictments,  and 
prosecuting  all  persons  criminally  connected 
with  the  postal  scandals  and  frauds.  There  will 
still  remain  for  some  future  period, — it  is  too 
much  to  expect  an  early  solution  of  the  problem, 
— the  business-like  and  scientific  reorganization 
of  the  postal  department,  with  a  view  to  securing 
modern  efficiency. 


-  The  connection  of  members  of  Con- 

Congreaamen  .  , 

'^On  the  gress  With  pubuc  contracts  is  a  more 
^"^''•"  difficult  matter  to  deal  with  than  the 
improprieties  of  executive  employees.  There 
have  been  several  recent  exposures  of  grossly 
objectionable  conduct  on  the  part  of  members 
of  Congress  who  have  habitually  used  their  po- 
sitions to  advance  private  business  enterprises 
in  which  they  are  pecuniarily  interested.  When 
such  misconduct  takes  certain  forms  it  comes  in 
conflict  with  the  penal  laws,  and  can  be  reached  ; 
but  there  are  other  forms,  just  as  dishonorable, 
under  which  the  laws  can  be  evaded.  The  only 
thoroughgoing  remedy  lies  in  the  general  purifi- 
cation of  politics  and  the  enforcement  by  self-re- 
specting members  of  Congress  of  the  very  strict- 
est standards  of  honor.  In  certain  of  our  State 
legislatures  there  is  undoubtedly  a  prodigious 
amount  of  bribery  and  corruption.  At  Wash- 
ington, according  to  the  best-informed  public 
opinion,  there  is  comparatively  little.  Yet  there 
are  certain  indirect  ways  by  which  private  inter- 
ests gain  the  ascendency  over  men  whose  sworn 
duty  is  to  serve  the  public.  A  former  member 
of  Congress  from  a  Brooklyn  district  was  in-* 
dieted,  late  in  June,  on  the  charge  of  having 
taken  money  while  in  Congress  for  aiding  a  cer- 
tain firm  to  secure  a  profitable  contract  to  supply 
the  Government  with  a  certain  class  of  articles. 
A  nother  Congressman  was  under  accusation,  last 
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(Serving  as  special 


month,  of  eharing  regularly  in  the  profits  of  cer- 
tain army  contracts,  under  circumstances  even 
more  culpable  than  those  which  relate  to  the  al- 
leged conduct  o£  the  former  memlier  against 
whom  indictments  were  found. 

This  particular  instance,  in  which  the 
Mttkoti  Again  accused  Congressman  is  a  member  of 
'""'""•'■  the  delegation  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  quite  on  the  order  of  typical  New  York 
City  politics  under  a  Tammany  Hall  regime. 
Last  month,  the  New  York  newspapers  were 
full  of  exposures  of  the  methods  by  which  poli- 
tics and  private  business  were  combined  in  the 
management  of  the  public-dock  system  along  the 
New  York  City  water-front  by  the  Tammany 
officials  who  were  recently  in  power,  and  who 
are  eager  to  regain  control  of  the  city  govern- 
ment m  the  election  which  occurs  three  months 
hence.  The  present  dock  board,  under  Mayor 
L(jw,  is  managing  its  business  honestly  and  faith- 
fully in  the  public  interest.  The  Tammany  ad- 
ministration is  accused  of  having  run  it  for  the 
benefit  of  individuals  or  firms  in  the  profits  of 
which  the  officials  themselves  had  a  direct  or  in- 
direct interest.  The  present  administration,  with 
the  powerful  assistance  of  the  press,  is  probing 
these  matters  thoroughly  and  turning  on  the 
searchlights.  The  men  most  humiliated  by  the 
disclosures  are  the  very  ones  now  in  control  of 
Tammany  Hall,  and  the  ones  who  had  confidently 
expected  to  &ght  a  winning  campaign  against 
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the  fusionists  and  reformers  in  November.  The 
situation,  last  month,  was  that  Mr,  Jerome,  as 
the  proper  law  officer,  was  endeavoring  to  secure 
complete  evidence  upon  which  to  indict  tJie 
oflenders,  while  they,  in  turn,  were  endeavoring 
to  obstruct  proceedings  for  a  few  weeks  or  a  few 
days  longer,  in  order  to  come  within  the  protec- 
tion of  the  statute  of  limitations. 

I  The  disclosures  at  least  bid  fair  to 
aims  far  make  timely  capital  for  the  fusionists, 
"*'*"""*"  and  there  is  growing  encouragement 
for  the  belief  that  Mr.  Low  will  be  elected 
mayor  again,  and  that  New  York  will  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  another  period  of  clean  and  efficient 
municipal  government  under  his  direction.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  those  conditions  in  American  life 
which  tend  to  give  a  mercenary  and  commercial 
tone  to  politics,  and  to  subordinate  the  public 
service  to  private  ends,  tliere  is  to  bo  found  a 
steadily  strengthening  sentiment  for  political 
reform,  and  for  business-like  and  efficient  admin- 
istration. In  the  national  government,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  previous  experience  and  his 
well-known  point  of  view  give  him  a  conspicuous 
fitness  for  the  task  of  purifying  and  toning  up 
the  great  executive  machine.  An  especial  de- 
votion to  this  kind  of  work  on  his  part  ran  but 
have  a  favorable  influence  upon  State  and  muni- 
cipal administration  throughout  the  Union,  as 
well  as  upon  the  departments  of  the  federal 
government. 
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ity-five  or  thirty  were  wounded.  Governor 
bin  ordered  &  number  of  companies  of  militia 
eenforce  the  defenders  of  the  Evanaville 
and  order  was  restored  within  a  few  days, 
umber  of  rioters  were  prornptly  indicted  ; 
the  more  effective  leaeon  was  that  which 
administered  by  the  men  under  arms  who 
1  defending  law  and  order.  The  local  judge, 
re  the  rioting  was  completely  suppressed, 
undertaken  to  bring  the  negro  murderer 
:  to  Evansville  for  trial.  Governor  Durbin 
-fered,  however,  on  the  plea  that  the  man 
seriously — perhaps  fatally — wounded,  and 
"  No  grounds  should  be  given  for  the  suspi- 
that  even  a  guilty  man  has  been  railroaded 
:ie  gallows  to  satisfy  public  sentiment,  or 
the  civil  authorities  have  been  influenced  to 
letermination  of  their  course  by  the  dem- 
rationa  of  the  lawless."  The  governor  has 
e  rioters  in  Indiana  understand  that  hence- 
1  there  is  to  be  no  toleration  of  their  con- 
,  and  that  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
i  summary  way  whenever  they  undertake 
)fy  the  law. 

In  various  parts  of  the  country,  the 
naitnce  mob  Spirit  manifested  itself  in  the 
'"**'"'■  months  of  June  and  July  with  ex- 
ional  frequency,  boldness,  and  barbarity  of 
lod.  In  the  South,  some  years  ago,  lynch- 
iras  defended  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
tically  never  resorted  to  except  in  the  case 
.e  most  atrocious  assaults  upon  women.  But 
\t&  the  resort  to  mob  violence  has  not  dis- 
inated  carefully  as  to  the  nature  of  the  of- 
J  to  be  punished.  Human  life  has  been 
Q  by  mobs  of  bloodthirsty  murderers  for 

trivial  causes.  The  lynching  spirit  spreads 
sort  of  mania,  afflicting  chiefly  the  ignorant 

naturally  disorderly  elements  of  society, 
spirit  of  race  antagonism  aSords  an  excuse 
hese  lynching  mobs,  but  is  not  a  fundamen- 
ause.  The  negroes,  as  the  weaker  and  more 
rant  race,  furnish  a  disproportionate  per- 
ige  of  criminals  of  a  low  order  of  intelli- 
e,  and  therefore  are  disproportionately  vie- 
!ed  by  the  rough  elements  which  make  up 
i.  The  tedious  methods  of  lawyers  and 
te  of  justice  are  undoubtedly  responsible  in 
for  the  existence  of  this  lawless  spirit.     At 

they  afford  a  pretext,  now  and  then,  for 
executions,  which,  in  turn,  help  to  keep  aliva 
ynching  spirit. 

Apart  from  those  moral  remedies 
It  a  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  Church 
"*"*"  and  organized  society  to  employ  in 
y  possible  manner  for  this  as  well  as  for  all 


other  ills  of  our  imperfect  social  life,  there  are 
several  remedies  of  a  more  specific  sort  to  be 
applied,  some  of  tiiem  of  immediate  virtue, — 
others  slower  in  their  working.  The  most  neces- 
sary and  effective  of  the  immediate  remedies 
is  the  swift  application  of  force.  The  average 
mob  flourishes  in  the  presence  of  weak  and 
timid  officials.  It  does  not  like  to  lace  men  who 
will  use  rifles  and  who  would,  if  necessary,  use 
Gatling  guna.  With  all  its  faults  in  certain 
directions,  the  police  system  of  New  York  City 
can  be  relied  upon  to  keep  order,  because  it 
would  never  for  a  moment  parley  with  a  mob, 
"With  thousands  of  riotously  inclined  Italian 
subway  strikers,  with  several  incipient  riots  in 
the  negro  quarters  of  New  York,  and  with  cer- 
tain other  peace- threatening  conditions,  the  met- 
ropolitan police  force  has  had  a  series  of  deli- 
cate and  difficult  tasks  during  the  past  two  or 
three  months.  But  it  has  shown  a  characteristic 
combination  of  promptness,  firmness,  tact,  and 
patience,  and  has  maintained  order  triumphantly 
in  every  instance.  There  are  several  governors 
of  Southern  States  who  are  endeavoring  to  in- 
fuse in  tbe  sheriffs  and  the  local  authorities  this 
same  spirit  of  promptness  and  vigilance,  so  that 
attempts  at  the  exercise  of  mob  law  may  be  re- 
sisted and  thwarted  in  their  very  incipiency. 
Tbe  subsequent  attempt  to  indict  and  punish 
members  of  a  mob  which  has  been  successful  in 
its  object,  while  always  a  proper  proceeding,  and 
sometimes  a  useful  one,  is  seldom  successful  to 
any  extent.  Mobs  should  be  seasonably  pre- 
vented, and,  if  necessary,  dispersed  by  force. 
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It   is  very  seldom  that  they  can    be  punished 
afterward  by  lawyers  and  judges. 

The    fundamental  remedy,   both  for 

Education        .  ,  ,  .     -^   ,  ,     „ 

the  Chief  the  mobs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  for 
Remedy,  ^j^^  offenses  which  provoke  the  mobs, 
on  the  other,  is  to  be  found  in  a  better  and  more 
thorough  education.  The  negro  offenders  upon 
whom  the  violence  of  mobs  is  visited  come,  as  a 
rule,  from  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  class. 
It  is  not  true,  as  is  often  asserted,  tliat  tlie  crim- 
inal class  of  negroes  is  largely  recruited  from 
the  better-instructed  half  of  the  race.  It  is  the 
ignorant  class,  white  and  black,  that  chiefly  sup- 
plies the  violent  criminal  element  ;  and  it  is  the 
ignorant  class,  white  and  black,  that  is  most 
'easily  incited  to  mob  violence.  The  right  kind 
of  education  will  train  the  children  of  the  more 
unfortunate  classes  of  our  population,  not  merely 
in  such  arts  as  reading  and  writing,  but  also  in 
sound  ideas  about  work  and  citizenship.  For- 
tunately, although  the  actual  number  of  lynch- 
ings  for  some  weeks  past  has  been  greater  than 
the  average,  the  general  trend  of  our  civilization 
is  toward  a  more  lawful  and  orderly  life.  Thus, 
the  statistics  of  lynching  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years  show  that  there  has  been  an  average  de- 
cline, and  that  last  year's  record  was  the  best  of 
all  in  point  of  the  actual  number  of  lynchings. 
In  1893,  there  were  200  reported  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  1894  there  were  190.  The  decline 
has  not  been  regular,  since  135  were  reported 
for  1901,  as  against  107  in  1899  ;  but  the  num- 
ber for  1902  dropped  to  96.  The  first  five 
months  of  the  present  year  promised  an  even 
more  favorable  record.  It  may  still  turn  out 
that  1903  will  not  show  more  than  100  actual 
lynchings.  But  the  disposition  to  invoke  the 
mob  spirit  upon  slight  provocation  has  shown 
itself  with  unusual  recklessness  this  summer,  and 
it  must  be  sternly  suppressed.  In  New  York,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  a  negro  criminal  shot  and  killed 
the  agent  of  an  organization  which  had  been 
instrumental  in  procuring  his  arrest.  There 
might  readily  have  been  started  an  anti-negro 
race  riot  or  a  lynching  movement ;  but  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case  was  clear,  and  the  district  attor- 
ney procured  an  almost  instant  indictment  of  the 
murderer.  Trial  and  conviction  followed  a  few 
days  later.  It  is  a  useful  thing,  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  to  show  that  the  machinery  of  justice  can 
move  quickly  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual.  There  is  no  such  delay  in 
the  ordinary  administration  of  justice  in  any 
other  country  as  in  our  own.  This  is  largely 
the  fault  of  a  system  which  the  lawyers  as  a 
professional  guild  have  developed,  and  which 
the  judges  as  members  of  that  guild  do  not  seem 


able  to  remedy,  from  the  very  limitations  of  their 
professional  training.  Among  remedies  to  be 
sought  must  therefore  be  included  a  scientific 
improvement  of  the  machinery  of  justice. 

For  a  great  many  years  past,  there 
a  Seasonable  has  perhaps  never  been  a  month  in 
Topic.  v/hich  the  social,  industrial,  and  po- 
litical problems  growing  out  of  the  presence  of 
the  negro  race  in  this  country  have  been  so 
much  discussed  in  print  and  on  the  platform  as 
they  were  last  month.  The  discussion  as  a 
whole  can  do  no  harm,  while  most  of  the  things 
said  have  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  re- 
lieve the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  writer.  Mr. 
Booker  T.  Washington  continues  to  say  the 
things  that  are  wisest  and  best  on  the  race 
problem  as  a  whole.  He  has  made  a  number 
of  valuable  speeches  during  the  past  few  months, 
largely  to  the  negroes  themselves.  There  have 
been  many  incidental  reasons  why  the  negro 
question  should  have  assumed  an  exceptional 
prominence.  First,  there  has  been  the  excite- 
ment about  the  so-called  peonage  cases.  Facts 
have  come  to  light  which  show  that  in  a  good 
many  parts  of  the  South,  particularly  in  coun- 
ties remote  from  populous  centers,  there  has 
grown  up  a  very  objectionable  and  wicked  sys- 
tem of  forced  labor  under  pretense  of  farming 
out  the  services  of  misdemeanants  or  penal  of- 
fenders. Many  cases  have  been  brought  to 
light  which  amount,  in  effect,  to  nothing  else 
but  the  kidnaping  of  negro  laborers.  These,  of 
course,  are  always  extremely  low  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence,  and  are  likely  to  be  without  homes, 
friends,  or  influence,  and  to  have  committed 
some  sort  of  offense  against  the  law.  The  vic- 
tims are  made  to  believe  that  they  have  been 
arrested  again  and  found  guilty  of  some  new 
offense  and  condemned  to  six  months  or  a  year 
of  servitude. 

,,_  „   Frequently,  the  men  thus  victimized 

reonage  \  \       •%  . 

as  Nouu  are  those  who  have  just  served  out  a 
Exposed.  ^QYTn  in  the  chain  gang  for  some 
actual  offense,  and  who  are  rearrested  on  a 
trumped-up  charge,  put  through  the  form  of  a 
trial,  sentenced  again,  and  then  sold  for  the 
period  of  the  sentence  to  a  farmer  or  planter 
who  works  a  gang  of  such  peons,  so-called, 
under  armed  guards.  Such  a  wrong  as  this 
could  not,  of  course,  have  existed  anywhere  in 
the  South  except  under  obscure  circumstances 
such  as  obtain  in  portions  of  a  country  chiefly 
rural  and  more  or  less  cut  off  from  the  main 
lines  of  communication.  In  Alabama,  a  number 
of  instances  have  been  brought  to  light,  and 
Judge  Jones  of  the  federal  bench  has  been  par- 
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ticularly  concerned  in  the  endeavor  to  punish 
[Ilia  new  form  of  crime.  In  certain  cases  be- 
fore him  last  mouth  there  was  disagreement  of 
ilie  jury,  although  the  judge  charged  that  the 
evidence  was  perfectly  clear,  and  that  the  men 
under  indictment  were  guilty  even  by  their  own 
admissions.  But  although  juries  may  not  like 
to  convict  men  for  past  offenses  of  this  kind, 
there  will  be  a.  very  efiectual  end  to  new  cases, 
through  the  awakening  of  Southern  public  opin- 
ion to  the  existence  of  a  thing  about  which 
nothing  had  been  generally  known.  Thus,  the 
Georgia  Legislature  last  month  decided  to  in- 
vestigate charges  of  this  nature,  and  the  press 
of  the  South  will  aid  in  breaking  up  the  system. 
Meanwhile,  the  United  States  authorities  every- 
where throughout  the  South  are  instructed  to  be 
vigilant  to  enforce  the  laws  against  involuntary 
servitude,  under  the  constitutional  amendment 
abolishing  slavery.  The  details  in  a  number  of 
cases  brought  out  in  the  trials  at  Montgomery 
and  elsewhere  have  been  very  painful.  The 
Southern  penal  system  in  general  is  in  dire 
need  of  reform.  The  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  met  some  weeks  ago  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Robert 
"W'.  De  Forest,  of  New  York,  and  the  subject  of 
Southern  prison  camps  and  the  methods  of 
exploiting  prison  labor  were  frankly  discussed. 
The  evils  have  to  be  understood  before  they  can 
be  reformed.  The  Southern  penal  system  has 
doubtless  seen  its  worst  phases  and  will  be  stead- 
ily improved  henceforth. 


,  of  tlie  "  pec 


In  parts  of  Mexico,  it  is  notoriously 
"oJeatfo"  ^''^'^  '''**  able-bodied  men,  held  for 
iiffi'nsea  of  one  sort  or  anotjier,  often 
on  false  or  frivolous  charges,  are  detained  in  or- 
der that  their  labor  may  be  profitably  exploited 
on  plantations  or  otherwise  by  those  having  local 
influence  or  authority.  But  this  is  not,  in  Mexi- 
co, a  race  question,  by  any  means.  It  is  merely 
a  phase  of  misgovernment  and  abuse  of  power  In 
remote  provinces  where  the  poor  and  ignorant 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  strong.  The  so-called 
peonage  syst«m  that  has  sprung  up  to  some  ex- 
tent in  parts  of  our  Southern  States  is  in  like 
manner  not  to  be  regarded  as  fundamentally  a 
matter  of  races.  The  victims  of  it  are  negroes, 
it  is  true,  but  only  because  of  obvious  historical 
facts  which  have  placed  the  negroes  in  the  South 
temporarily  in  a  position  to  furnish  such  vic- 
tims. There  are  in  the  North  unscrupulous  peo- 
ple always  ready  to  victimize  ignorant  immi- 
grants who  do  not  know  our  language  or  the 
ways  of  the  country.  Peonage,  in  short,  as  ex- 
posed within  the  past  few  weeks,  is  merely  a 
phase  of  the  universal  disposition  of  the  strong, 
greedy,  and  unscrupulous  to  prey  upon  the  weak, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  helpless.  There  are  news- 
papers in  the  North  conducted  by  men  of  intelli- 
gence winch  have  had  the  shamelessness  to  as- 
sert that  these  sporadic  and  scattered  abuses  in 
connection  with  the  exploitation  of  the  labor  of 
vagrants  or  convicts  were  the  beginning  of  a  sys- 
tematic and  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  ot 
Southern  white  people  to  subject  the  black  race 
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to  slavery  in  a  new  form.      It  is  a  mere  waste  of 
effort  to  deny  such  ridiculous  assertions. 

^     .,.  ^,     There  have  been  a  ffood  many  exhi- 

Our  Highly  .    f.  f 

Progressive  Ditions  of  race  friction  or  late,  and 
Negroes.  i\^q^q  ^vvill  doubtless  occur  from  time 
to  time  in  the  future.  Human  nature  will  have 
to  improve  a  good  d(^al  before  they  are  totally 
done  away  with.  But  race  conditions  in  the 
South  are  growing  better  rather  than  worse,  and 
those  who  deny  this  statement  are  not  able  to  see 
things  in  their  true  perspective.  While  a  large 
proportion  of  the  negroes  in  the  United  States 
are  doubtless  descended  from  people  brought 
from  Africa  as  slaves  prior  to  the  legal  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  slave  trade 
flourished  on  a  large  scale  up  to  the  very  eve  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  that  we  have  thousands,  pos- 
sibly millions,  of  black  people  here  whose  grand- 
parents, or  at  least  their  great  -  grandparents, 
were  born  as  savages  in  the  wilds  of  Africa. 
Slavery  in  the  United  States  had  its  hard  side 
for  these  people  considered  as  a  race,  but  it  also 
had  its  great  advantages  as  a  disciplinary  period. 
It  made  possible  for  them  a  life  of  freedom  un- 
der civilized  conditions.  The  future  historian 
will  see  clearly  that  while  African  slavery  in  the 
United  States  was  gravely  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  the  white  race,  it  was,  upon  the  whole, 
very  advantageous  to  the  negroes.  They  have 
been  making  progress  since  their  emancipation 
of  which  they  have  reason  to  be  proud,  and  the 
outlook  for  them  is  an  exceedingly  bright  and 
hopeful  one.  When  all  history-making  factors 
of  the  situation  are  taken  into  account,  they  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  a  present  position  and  a 
future  prospect  almost  unequaled  in  the  history 
of  any  people,  ancient  or  modern.  For,  the  con- 
dition of  the  negroes  in  the  South  is  to  be  judged 
by  what  it  was  and  what  it  might  have  been  ; 
and  comparisons  are  to  be  made  with  the  condi- 
tions and  progress  of  negro  peoples  elsewhere. 

The  political  status  of  the  negro  in 
andRace  ^^^  South  has  been  discussed,  of 
late,  by  many  people  in  the  North 
in  such  a  way  as  at  least  to  convey  a  very  false 
impression  of  the  facts.  In  practical  effect, 
negro  disfranchisement  was  brought  about  in 
the  South  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
by  President  Hayes,  when  he  withdrew  the 
federal  troops.  The  recent  changes  in  the  State 
constitutions  of  the  South  have  narrowed  the 
franchise  to  those  possessed  of  educational  or 
property  qualifications.  On  the  face  of  these 
new  arrangements,  no  negro  is  excluded  from 
the  ballot  who  is  fit  to  vote.      As  to  these  legal 


facts  and  conditions,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Northern  newspapers  should  not  be  willing, 
henceforth,  to  tell  the  simple  truth.  The  laws 
of  Massachusetts  also  exclude  the  illiterate  negro 
from  the  ballot.  It  is  too  soon,  as  yet,  to  make 
any  broad  statements  as  to  the  administration 
of  these  new  Southern  laws.  We  have  heard 
of  a  number  of  cases  where  negroes  apparently 
well  qualified  have  not  been  allowed  to  register 
or  vote,  through  an  unfair  application  of  tlui 
law  in  their  cases.  The  great  fact  is  that,  the- 
oretically, every  negro  in  the  South  is  perfectly 
entitled  to  vote  and  to  hold  oflBce.  He  is  merely 
asked  to  comply  with  certain  reasonable  con- 
ditions.    This  is  vot  race  disfranchisement. 

_.   „      ,     The  political  future  of  the  neerro  will 

The  Negro  s      t  -,     ^  .      ,  ^ 

Splendid     depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  way 
Opportunities.  ^^  ^.^-^^^  ^le  makes  use  of  his  present 

educational  and  industrial  opportunities.  There 
is  at  the  present  time  not  a  negro  in  the  United 
States  for  whom  there  is  not  a  chance  to  work 
at  good  wages.  No  race  in  the  world  has  better 
industrial  opportunities.  There  is  no  restriction 
upon  the  holding  of  property,  and  in  the  South- 
ern States  farm  lands  are  exceedingly  cheap. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  educational 
system  will  be  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be.  Never- 
theless, there  are  schools  for  negroes  everywhere 
in  the  South,  and  there  are  many  colleges  and 
institutes  for  their  more  advanced  training, 
some  of  which  are  deservedly  famous.  We  defy 
anybody  to  point  out  in  all  history  anything 
fairly  parallel  to  the  provisions  made  in  the 
thirty  years  following  the  Civil  War  by  private 
generosity  and  public  effort  to  give  the  Southern 
negroes  the  opportunities  of  education.  If  it  be 
true  that  these  opportunities  are  to-day  far  short 
of  what  they  ought  to  be,  it  remains  a  fact, 
nevertheless,  that  no  such  effort  was  ever  made 
before  in  all  human  history  to  educate  a  people. 
The  South  is  fairly  dotted  with  negro  colleges 
and  universities  standing  as  evidences  of  the 
disposition  of  the  American  people  to  lift  the 
negro  up.  In  short,  America  is  the  paradise 
of  the  negro  race  ;  it  has  wonderful  advantages 
and  opportunities,  and,  comparatively  speaking, 
very  few  disadvantages.  No  such  incentives 
have  been  placed  before  the  emancipated  white 
serfs  of  Russia  to  better  their  lot  as  have  been 
placed  before  the  emancipated  black  slaves  of 
the  United  States.  More  consideration,  upon 
the  whole,  has  been  shown  to  the  negro  black 
agricultural  laborers  of  the  South  than  has  ever 
been  shown  in  England  toward  the  great  body 
of  agricultural  laborers,  or  in  European  coun- 
tries toward  the  poorer  classes  of  peasants. 
These  facts  do  not  make  it  any  the  less  impera- 
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tive  that  evils  should  be  remedied  and  that 
wrongs  should  be  righted  wherever  found.  They 
are  merely  adduced  in  order  that  certain  current 
matters  may  be  seen  in  a  true  perspective.  The 
very  intensity  of  the  discussion  of  the  negro 
question,  last  month,  was  of  itself  an  evidence  of 
negro  progress.  Half  a  dozen  or  more  important 
negro  conventions  and  conferences  have  been 
held  within  a  very  few  weeks,  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  intelligent,  educated,  and  eloquent 
negroes  have  discussed  every  phase  of  almost 
every  possible  subject  related  to  the  interests  of 
the  black  race.  This  ferment  is  of  itself  a  sign 
of  advancement.  It  is  much  to  have  free  speech 
and  a  free  press.     It  is  more  to  use  them. 

^  ^.  ,  In  view  of  the  sharp  contrasts  that 

A  Minimum  .  ^  ,  ^,  ^      j?    • 

ojT  Race  exist,  and  the  amount  of  ignorance, 
Friction,  drunkenuess,  and  vice  among  the  ig- 
norant of  both  races  in  this  country,  the  only 
wonder  is  that  race  strife  and  conflict  are  not 
greater.  This  wonder  grows  when  one  consid- 
ers our  total  lack  of  a  rural  police  system,  our 
freedom  from  military  methods  of  government, 
and  the  unrestricted  freedom  that  exists  every- 
where to  come  and  go,  to  assemble,  and  to  dis- 
cuss all  things  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press, 
and  the  prevailing  habit  of  carrying  weapons. 
It  is  not  fear  of  law  and  authority  that  prevents 
race  outbreaks,  but  rather  an  essential  good  feel- 
ing all  around  on  the  part  of  almost  everybody 
in  both  races.  Just  now  the  Georgia  Legislature, 
with  practical  unanimity,  refuses  to  discrimi- 
nate against  the  negroes  by  a  suggested  division 
of  the  school  fund.  Earlier  in  the  present  year, 
the  North  Carolina  Legislature  refused  even  to 
entertain  such  a  proposal.  It  does  not  follow 
that  in  the  final  distribution  of  the  school  fund 
in  remote  counties  there  is  not  again  and  again, 
to  some  extent,  a  discrimination  against  the  ne- 
groes. But  in  a  general  way  the  public  attitude 
is  one  of  fairness,  and  is  against  persecution  and 
injustice.  Lynchings  are  neither  sectional  nor 
racial  manifestations,  although  more  negroes  are 
lynched  than  white  men.  Peonage  appears  to 
be  racial  as  it  exhibits  itself  in  practice  ;  but  it 
is  not  racial  in  motive  or  in  fundamental  charac- 
ter, any  more  than  is  the  practice  of  lynching. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  many  of  the 

Impulse  to    intelligent  negroes  should  begin  to 

Colonize.     y^{^\^   fQ^  a   country  of   their   own. 

This  feeling  is  not  wholly  unlike  the  sentiment 
that  moves  the  so-called  Zionists  among  the  He- 
brews. The  fact  of  color  makes  the  negro  in 
America  a  distinct  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
customs  and  matters  of  religious  faith  and  ob- 
servance, and  a  certain  immemorial   racial  ex- 


clusiveness,  have  made  the  Jews  also,  wherever 
dispersed,  a  more  or  less  distinct  and  separate 
element.  The  Zionists  feel  that  the  highest  and 
best  future  of  their  brilliant  race  requires — not 
that  all  should  come  together  in  a  country  ex- 
clusively Jewish — but  that  there  should  at  least 
be  such  a  country  for  a  part  of  the  race.  And 
they  regard  Palestine  as  the  desirable  land, 
chiefly  from  historical  considerations.  Many  in- 
telligent negroes  would  like  to  see  a  large  mi- 
gration to  the  republic  of  Liberia,  in  Africa. 
While  for  many  generations  to  come  a  large 
negro  element  is  destined  to  remain  in  this  coun- 
try, it  would  seem  both  appropriate  and  desir- 
able that  many  American  negroes  should  go 
back  to  Africa  ;  and  they  would  have  a  great 
advantage  in  being  able  to  go,  at  the  outset,  to 
a  republic  of  their  own,  with  a  government  mod- 
eled upon  that  of  the  United  States,  where,  also, 
the  English  language  is  already  in  vogue.  To 
assume  that  the  African  race  has  no  large  and 
useful  future  in  the  world  is  to  exhibit  stupidity. 
It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  center  of  its 
future  activities  must  be  in  Africa. 


"Africa 


Since  the  American  negroes  are  the 

for  the  ^   most   advanced  in  the  world,   they 

Africans  I"   ^-jj  naturally  want  to  take  a  leading 

part  in  the  future  development  of  the  African 
continent.  There  is  just  now  on  foot  among 
leading  negroes  in  the  South  an  enthusiastic 
and  energetic  movement  to  promote  emigration 
to  Liberia.  The  authorities  in  British  South 
Africa  are  also  observing  with  interest  the  prog- 
ress of  negroes  in  America,  and  are  expecting 
advice  and  help  from  them  in  promoting  the 
advancement  of  the  negro  tribes  that  now  come 
under  their  jurisdiction.  There  is  also  to  be  a 
great  field  of  operations  for  negro  talent  and 
energy  in  the  Sudan,  much  of  which  has  now 
come  under  British  control ;  and  we  shall  prob- 
ably see  a  good  many  American  negroes  going 
there  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty-five  years. 
We  shall  find  them  growing  cotton  and  other 
crops  on  a  large  scale  in  Africa  before  the 
middle  of  the  present  century. 

The  Jewish  community  in  the  United 
the  Russian  States  has  become  so  strong  and  in- 
Jeu/s,  fluential  that  it  can  make  itself  heard 
and  felt  when  it  chooses.  But  the  strong  feeling 
in  the  United  States  aroused  by  the  Kishineff 
massacres  and  the  bad  treatment  of  the  Jews  in 
Russia  was  not  confined  to  the  people  of  Jewish 
faith,  and  there  was  a  widespread  desire  that 
the  government  of  this  country  should  associate 
itself  with  public  sentiment  in  some  sort  of 
expression  to  the  government  of  Russia.     The 
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Is  of 


Jewish  committeo  secured  many  tliou 
influt^ntial  siK'iatiireB  to  a  risaiH'Ctful  ]K!titioii  ad 
dw^ssed  to  the  C/ar  calling  attfiiitioii  t»  tlic  liai's^ 
tri'atinent  of  ttic  Jfws  iu  Russia,  ami  askiiiji  fo 
rrL-aiiifiit  l{"<.a<-vel 


and  the  State  Department  decided,  last 
to  recognize  this  movement  by  receiving  the 
petition  and  com  iimni eating  about  it  with  the 
Russian  Government.  Having  dei-ided  to  concern 
themBelvea  in  this  matter,  there  remained  three 
ways  for  our  authorities  to  proceed  :  first,  it 
was  possible  to  forward  the  petition  as  signed 
to  our  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  instruc- 
tions to  present  it  to  the  Russian  Government  if 
possible  ;  another  way  was  to  communicate  with 
the  Russian  embassy  at  Washington  ;  the  third 
way  was  to  inform  our  own  representatn  e  at 
St.  Petersburg  of  the  exact  character  of  the  pe- 
tition, with  instructions  to  ascertain  direttly 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  received  if  forw  aided 
The  last  of  these  courses  was  the  one  denied 
upon  hy  President  Roosevelt,  last  month  after 
consultation  with  the  Jewish  committee.  It  was 
the  most  effective  way  to  proceed,  because  in  any 
case  it  led  to  the  embodiment  in  a  formal  coin 
munication  by  our  government  to  the  Itu'^sian 
Government  of  the  statements  am!  I'l'ptesmta 
tions  of  the  petition  itself.  Tiie  Russian  *.  v 
eminent  was  thus  communicated  with  in  the 
miildle  of  July.  As  was  expected,  our  impiiry 
was  met  with  a  polite  refusal  to  receive  the  i«^ti- 
tion.  Neither  government  had  been  guilty  of 
the  slightest  discourtesy  toward  the  oilier,  and 
yet  the  government  of  the  United  ?tat<'s  hrid 


succeeded  in  making  a  great  moral  impression 
throughout  the  world  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  had  recognized  the  sentiment  of  the  country 
and  the  dictates  of  our  common  humanity.  The 
reports  from  Russia  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
government  is  seriously  prosecuting  the  leaders 
in  the  Kisbineff  riots. 

,  ""n  ■■  ''''"''■''  "'*«  "■  ti'ne,  earlier  in  July. 
olfiiomacy  when  it  was  feared  that  affairs  were 
S"""/"'-  t,.nding  toward  some  rather  serious 
disagreements  between  the  I'nited  States  and 
Russia.  The  iimst  serious  of  these  had  to  dn 
with  our  demand  for  the  restoration  of  our  trad- 
ing  rights  in  the  Chinese  tributary  province  of 
Manchuria,  now  and  for  some  time  past  under 
Russian  occupation.  Uur  government,  in  the 
process  of  negotiating  a  new  commercial  treaiy 
with  (.'hina,  had  met  with  obstructions  and  de- 
lays as  respected  agreement  about  the  ojiening  o( 
Mancliuriau  ports.  From  various  sources  of  in- 
formation, it  had  been  compelled  to  attribute 
this  condition  to  Russian  influences.  While,  in- 
deed, very  much  might  have  been  said  in  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  why  Russia  desired  to  ad- 
just her  own  relations  with  China  before  allowing 
China  to  throw  open  certain  specifieii  Manchunaii 
ports,  our  piverniuent  none  the  less  felt  itself 
justified  in  demanding  the  completion  of  its  Chi- 
nese treaty,  and  the  prompt  concession  of  due 
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opportunity  'for  American 
trade  in  Manchuria.  Coinci- 
dent with  the  closing  of  the 
Bo-called  KishineS  incident 
by  the  expected  information 
that  Russia  "would  not  re- 
ceive any  petitiona  or  repre- 
sentations from  any  power 
relative  to  her  internal  af- 
fairs "  came  the  welcome  in- 
formation, promulgated  on 
July  1 7,  that  China  would  or- 
der the  opening  of  the  two 
ports  of  Mukden  and  Ta 
Tung  Kao  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  and  that  Rus- 
sia would  in  no  way  oppose 
such  action.  According  to 
agreements,  Russia's  evacu- 
ation of  Manchuria  is  to  be 
completed  in  September. 
Our  government  has  in  the 
most  formal  way  assured 
Russia  that  we  recognize  her 
exceptional  interest  in  Man- 
churia, and  that  we  are  con- 
cerning ourselveB  only  to 
secure  for  American  trade 
the  rights  which  had  been 
assured  to  us,  and  which  we 
were  not  willing  to  forego. 
Russia's  recent  assurance  to 
the  State  Department  at 
Washington  through  ber  am- 
bassador, Count  Caesini,  that 
no  Russian  interference  or  in- 
fluence siould  prevent  the 
completion  of  our  negotia- 
tions with  China,  was  used  to  good  effect  by  Mr. 
Conger  and  our  treaty  commissioners  at  Peking. 

Count  Casein!,  the  Russian  ambassa- 
CzmrtoMamt  dor  at  Washington,  had  sailed  for 
AMtratan.  J{^ggiJ  ojj  ^  vacation  earlier  in  July, 
leaving  Mr.  Theodore  Hansen  of  the  embassy 
in  charge  of  Russian  afiairs.  Defore  lie  departed, 
oar  goTemment  had  joined  with  ^'cnezuela  in 
reqoesdDg  that  the  Czar  should  name  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  Hague  tribunal  to  decide  the  (jucs- 
tioDS  Boon  to  be  taken  up  there  as  to  the  pre 
tensionB  of  the  blockading  powers  to  preferred 
treatment  in  the  payment  of  claims.  The  case 
of  the  United  States  and  certain  other  govern- 
ments similarly  situated  is  to  be  argued  before 
this  tribunal  by  Mr.  Wayne  MacVeagh.  This 
request  has  been  alluded  to  by  the  American 
press  as  an  incidental  mark  of  confidence  in  the 
Ci'-ar.  and  of  the  desire  of  this  country  to  main- 


tain the  old-time  friendly  relations  with  Russia. 
With  the  Kishineff  matter  disposed  of,  so  far  as 
our  diplomacy  is  concerned,  and  with  the  Man- 
churian  question  out  of  the  way,  there  remains 
no  cause  whatever'  for  misunderstanding  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  States. 

The  past  month  has  witnessed  a  most 
Rioaiiieaof  intense  feeling  against  Russia  in 
'*'  ^"  ^'"*'  Japan,  and  there  were  constant  ru- 
mors that  war  was  imminent.  It  is  always  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  war  does  not  follow 
notice  of  that  sort.  Later  in  the  month,  indeed, 
there  came  reports  of  a  very  much  improved 
understanding  between  the  Russian  and  Japanese 
governments  over  Korean  and  Manchurian  ques- 
tions. Nothing  couid  have  been  further  out  of 
the  range  of  probabilities  than  that  the  United 
States  should  have  been  drawn,  as  an  ally  of 
Japan  and  England,  into  a  war  against  Russia. 
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BtConfrmal   ^g^t  ^nd  Ijlstorical  i 

be  taken  up  ut  Loudon. 
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At  the  very  monifiit.  indued,  when  them  was 
most  talk  in  tlie  newspapers  of  an  oarly  outbreak 
of  hostilities  betwef  n  Japan  and  Russia,  England 
was  entertaining  the  President  lA  the  French 
Republic  with  the  utmost  friendlim-ss,  and  even 
with  enthusiasm.  A  H  sorts  of  neighborly  things 
were  being  said,  and  everything  jiossible  was 
being  done  to  make  "good  feeling  between  the 
two  great  nations  of  wi'st»>rn  Eiirupe.  I'uder 
these  circuinstanci's,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
that  t'ranfO  would  liave  joined  Russia  in  a  war 
upon  Japan,  in  view  of  the  well-known  fact  that 
England  is  pledged,  by  the  recent  treaty  of  alli- 
ance, to  take  Japan's  [Nirt  in  such  a  casi'.  As 
for  this  countr'v,  we  have  only  the  n-motest  pos- 
sible concern  with  the  jiolitiail  futuiv  of  Man- 
churia and  Korea.  Such  interest  as  we  have 
grows  out  of  the  well-founded  U-lief  that  our 
trade  would  hiivc  easier  access  if  there  were  no 
annexation  of  territory  by  ambitious  commercial 
powers.  On  the  other  band,  the  grrjwch  of  our  Ori- 
ental trade  depends,  after  all.  mueli  more  upon  the 
actual  development  of  the  resources  of  the  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  Koi-ea,  Manchuria.  Mongolia,  and 
China  pro]«'r  tlian  upon  the  mere  question  wheth- 
er rates  of  duty  are  higher  or  lower.  With  Man- 
churia prosperous  and  rapidly  developing,  we 
would  be  able  to  do  more  business  under  a  high 
toriff  tlian  we  should  do  under  a  low  tarifl.  or  un- 
der free  trade,  if  the  country  were  impoverished. 


iitcrest  is  soon  to 
!  people  who  made 
the  Alaska  boundary  treaty  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago  had  no  doubt  at  all 
aa  to  what  they  meant.  Russia  held  the  coast 
and  Great  Britain  held  the  interior.  Both  coun- 
tries showed  by  their  maps  at  the  time,  and  long 
afterwanl,  just  how  they  construed  the  treaty 
and  in  what  way  the  line  was  to  be  drawn. 
This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Ituasia  sold 
Alaska  to  the  I'nited  .States.  Tt  is  only  a  few 
years  since  Great  Britain,  incited  by  the  Cana- 
dians, began  to  assert  a  wholly  different  kind  of 
interpretation  of  the  treaty,  and  to  lay  claim  to 
a  strip  of  territory  that  had  been  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  Russians,  and  subsequently  of 
the  Americans,  for  many  decades.  The  consent 
of  the  United  States  to  allow  this  question  to 
be  opened  at  all  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  with- 
out precedent  in  history.  Counsel  for  the  op- 
posing sides  have  prepared  their  cases,  and 
the  matter  is  to  be  submitted  to  six  commis- 
sioners, three  appointed  by  each  government, 
who  are  to  sit  in  London  in  a  few  weeks. 


APiomat  "^^^  tliree  American  commissioners 
Solution  are  Secretary  Root,  Senator  Lodge, 
<^«'*'""-  and  Mr.  Turner,  formeriy  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Washington.  The  burden 
of  pronf.  of  course,  must  rest  wholly  upon 
those  who  contend  that  the  men  who  made 
the  Anglo-Kussian  treaty  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  their  own  agreement.  Unless  one 
or  more  of  the  American  commiseioners  should 
be  convinced  by  some  new  di&cloBures  of  fact 
and  ai'gunient, — the  nature  of  which  has  not 
as  yet  been  intimated  to  the  world, — the  treaty 
of  1^25  will  continue  to  be  interpreted  aa  it 
always  has  been  understood  np  to  the  preaeat 
time,  and  the  boundary  line  will  be  Btirreyed 
and  marked  by  monuments  without  any  far- 
ther delay.  This  method  of  dealing  with  the 
questi<.>n  lias  at  least  taken  it  out  of  diplomacy 
and  put  it  in  the  way  of  speedy  settlement  It 
is  positively  asserted  on  the  highest  anUiority 
that  unless  the  ll'ana<lian  claims  are  admitted  Of 
a  majority  of  the  present  commissioners,  they 
I  further  consideration  on  the  part 
ed  States.  In  other  words,  if  there 
division  and  a  disagreement  of  the 
rs.  tliree  to  three,  the  United  States 
would  regard  the  case  of  the  Canadian  plaintiff 
as  having  failed  and  the  question  aa  being  fo^ 
ever  closed.  Pi-esident  Roosevelt  has  never  had 
the  slightest  thought  of  a  further  lecoorse  to 
arbitration  in  this  matter. 


of  the   I 
should  1 
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It  is  taken  for  granted,  however,  that 
u«    a  majority  of  the  commisBioners  will 

decide  that  any  new  interpretation  of 
ity  of  1825  is  now  inadmissible.  Thus, 
;  Chinese  and  Manchurian  questions  ap- 
;■  settled,  with  the  Alaska  boundary  re- 
o  commissioners  for  final  action,  with  the 
lases  of  the  Venezuelan  matter  also  ap- 
ng  settlement  through  arbitration  at  The 
with  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  ratified 
Senate  and  merely  awaiting  approval  by 
JS  on  account  of  its  fiscal  character,  and 
e  Panama  Canal  treaty  indefinitely  under 
on  in  the  Colombian  Congress  at  Bogota, 
te  Department  has  its  docket  remarkably 
ad  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  a  vaca- 
rhe  news  from  Bogota  is  conflicting,  but 
at  responsible  advices  seem  to  indicate 
!  treaty  will  eventually  be  ratified  exactly 


Meanwnile,  our  good  relations  with 
rrj  Getmany  were  further  both  illus- 
'^'  trated  and  strengthened  by  the 
fss  of  the  reception  given  to  an  Ameri- 
adron  under  Admiral  Cotton  during  the 
the  regatta  at  Kiel,  at  the  end  of  June, 
r  could  have  surpassed  the  frank  and 
lospitality  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  people 
time  ;  and  the  full  reports  contained  in 
\merican  newspapers,  from  day  to  day, 
it  the  people  of  this  country  were  pleas- 
«re8ted.  'In  similar  manner,  a  week  or 
■,  King  Edward  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
wered  kindly  attention  'upon  the  officers 


and  men  of  Admiral  Cotton's  squadron  when  it 
spent  a  week  at  Portsmouth.  Uur  relations,  in 
short,  with   the  great  powers  of   Europe  were 


In  spite  of  rumors,  no  announcement 
BumoaAurea  '"^^    ^^°    made    of    any    important 
'  changes  in  the  personnel  of  our  dip- 
lomatic representation    in    European  countries. 
We  are  to  be  represented  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, however,  by  Mr.  John  Barrett,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  American 
delegation  at  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  who  had  previ- 
ously gained  distinction  as 
United    States    minister    to 
Siam.    Mr.  Barrett  has  lately 
fulfilled  an  important  mission 
for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
by  visiting  Oriental  countries 
to  secure  their  suitable  rep- 
resentation.   He  was  selected 
for    the    Japanese    mission 
some  months  ago  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  but  declined, 
for  reasons  variously  stated 
in  the  newspapers.     Mr.  Bar- 
rett's training  eminently  qual- 
ifies him  for  serving  Ameri- 
can interests  where  there  is 
real  work  to  be  done  ;  and 

Chi^.         San  FV^ncaw.        *^«  <!"'?  ^'T?  f  ^^"^^  °l  ^''^^'^^ 
KUHOPBiN  wATBRs.  scrvice  which  could  at  this 
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changGs,  both  in  tho  personnel  and  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  I'nited  States  army.  The  new 
law  creating  the  general  staff  goes  into  effect 
August  15.  A  week  hefore  that,  Lieutenant- 
General  Miles  will  have  retired.  It  was  also 
announced  last  month  that  thirty-three  colonels 
who  had  seen  service  in  the  Civil  War  would 
be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
and  immediately  placed  upon  the  retired  list. 
Including  this  large  group  of  new  brigadiers, 
we  shall  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  living  gen- 
erals on  the  retired  list, — more  than  a  hundred 
of  whom  will  have  been  transferred  from  active 
service  within  the  past  five  years.  Within  the 
same  period,  a  great  many  officers  of  equal 
standing  and  merit  have  been  retired  as  col- 
onels,— without  having  had  the  honor  and  pe- 
cuniary advantage  of  serving  as  brigadiers  for 
one  day  in  order  to  be  retired  from  the  higher 
grade.  From  this  time  forth,  our  army  will  be 
chiefly  made  up  of  younger  material  that  has 
come  into  the  service  since  the  Civil  War. 


time  well  interest  a  man  of  his  temperament  and 
energy  are  the  Orient  and  South  America.  Mr. 
Barrett  will  go  to  Buenos  Ayrea  at  a  peculiarly 
interesting  period  in  the  development  of  the 
diplomatic  relations  and  commercial  affairs  of 
the  South  American  republics,  and  he  will 
doubtless  have  high  hopes  of  being  able  to  do 
something  to  bring  the  United  States  into  closer 
accord  and  more  advantageous  connections  with 
the  Argentine  as  well  as  with  the  neighboring 
republics.  The  Argentine,  by  the  way,  is  about 
to  be  connected  with  Chile  by  the  completion  of 
a  railway  across  the  Andes.  This,  with  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  will  profoundly  change  conditions. 

The  growth  of  the  work  of  the  War 
Chanaet       Department  baa  made  the  office  of 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War  one  of 
much  importance.  Col.  William  Cary  Sanger,  of 
New  York,  who  has  filled  the  office  with  rare 
ability,  has  retired  after  a  service  of  more  than 
two  years  on  account  of  illness  in  his  family, 
and  there  has  been  appointed  in  his  place  Gen. 
Robert  S.  Oliver,  of  Albany,  X.  Y.,  who  served 
in  the  Civil  War,  was  afterward  for  a  time  in 
the  regular  army,  and  has  for  more  than  twenty 
years  been  identified  with  the  National  Guard 
organization  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
present    month    will     witness    some'  sweeping 


Btnarai  ^^'^^^^  Miles,  who  has  held  the  rank 
Miita  of  lieutenant-general  commanding  the 
""'  army  for  the  past  three  years,  and 
who  retiree  on  his  birthday,  August  8,  having 
reached  the  age  limit — sixty-four — entered  the 
army  as  a  volunteer  in  IHGI,  and  at  twenty-five 
was  a  major-general  of  volunteers  commanding 
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an  army  corps-  At  the  cloBft  of  tlic 
he  entered  the  regular  army  and  rose  to  be  a 
major-geaeral,  succeeding  to  the  command  of  the 
army  in  1895.  He  is  in  full  vigor,  a  fact  which 
he  illustrated  last  month  by  riding  on  horseback 
ninety  miles  in  nine  hours  and  ten  minutes. 
Maj.-Gen.  George  "W.  Davis  reached  the  retir- 
ing age  on  July  26,  being  nearly  two  weeks 
older  than  General  Miles.  Since  last  autumn, 
General  Davis  has  been  in  command  of  the  Di- 
vision of  the  Philippines.  Having  reached  thf 
age  limit  last  month,  be  was  succeeded  in  that 
command  by  Gen,  James  F.  Wade,  who  had 
been  in  command  of  the  Department  of  Luzon, 
ami  who  had  become  a  major-general  last  April, 
upon  the  retirement  of  Maj.-Gen.  Robert  P. 
Hughes.  To  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  higher  rank 
caused  by  General  Davis'  retirement,  Brig.-Gen. 
Samuel  Storrow  Sumner  is  now  named  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
major-general.  Sumner's  promotion  leaves  one 
vacancy  in  the  list  of  brigadiers,  and  it  is 
llirough  this  vacancy  that  the  thirty-three  col 
oiiels  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded  are  to 
be  ■■railroaded"  to  the  retired  list.  Then  will 
come  the  thirty-fourth  man,  who  has  been  se 
lecteJ  to  hold  the  place  permanently.  He  proves 
to  he  Col.  C.  C.  C,  Carr,  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry. 


onr.  LCOHiitD  wood. 


KoMooHtf  '"  "''"'y  <^'i''<^h's,  the  greatest  interest 
Wood  pro-  was  centered  upon  tlie  question  which 
""""'*  one  of  the  fifteen  brigadiers  would 
bo  advanced  to  the  vacancy  in  tlie  list  of  si.x 
major-generals  that  would  be  occasioned  by  the 
promotion  ot  Maj.-Gen,  S.  B.  M.  Young  to  suc- 
ceed Miles  as  lieutenant-general,  chief  of  staff, 
and  head  of  the  army.  j\s  announced  on  July 
I T,  the  I'resident's  choice  fell  upon  Gen,  Leonard 
Wood,  recently  Governor  oi  Cuba,  and  now  in 
the  I'liilippines.  General  Young  is  to  i-etire 
from  the  active  army  ne.xt  Januarj-,  and  it  is  well 
understood  that  General  Chailee  is  to  take  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  army.  lie,  in  turn,  will 
rciiri'  ill  about  two  years,  and  there  has  been 
much  newspaper  speculation  over  the  possibility 
that  General  Wood  might,  after  that,  at  a  com- 
paralively  early  age,  come  to  be  lieutenant-gen- 
eral and  chief  of  staff,  and  remain  many  years, 
to  tl:e  e.\clusion  of  a  number  of  older  men.  It 
is  true  that  when  President  McKicley  made 
"Wood  a  brigadier  he  advanced  him  over  the 
heads  of  a  number  of  veteran  colonels  of  West 
Point  training  and  long  army  service.  But  since 
Sumner  was  the  only  brigadier  ahead  of  him  in 
date  of  appointment,  his  present  advancement  to 
be  a  major-general  follows  the  custom  of  senior- 
ity promotion  in  time  of  peace.  There  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  binding  aliout  this  custom  of 
seniority  promotion,  and  the  President  is  not 
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obliged  to  consider  anytliing  but  the  good  of  the 
army  and  of  the  country  in  filling  vacancies. 
These  matters  of  army  promotion  are  heart- 
burning questions  for  men  in  the  military  pro- 
fession, and  for  their  friends.  The  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  new  general  staff  will  be  better 
understood  by  the  country  after  it  has  been  at 
work  for  a  while  and  lias  established  its  rules. 
It  seems  to  be  understood  that  the  lieutenant- 
general  will  usually  fill  the  post  of  chief  of  staff, 
and  that  in  this  capacity  he  will  mediate  between 
the  President  and  the  AVar  Department  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  military  organization  on  the 
other.     This  is  expected  to  make  for  unity. 


Naual 


The  naval  authorities  are  also  now 
Organization  considering  plans  for  a  general  staff 
and  Growth.  ^^^  ^  better  System  of  administra- 
tion. But  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  army, 
the  subject  is  extremely  technical,  and  proposals 
made  thus  far  would  seem  to  provide  for  a  cum- 
bersome, top-heavy  organization  at  Washington. 
We  have  now  at  Washington  a  general  naval 
board,  a  bureau  of  construction,  a  bureau  of 
navigation,  and  various  other  naval  boards  and 
bureaus.  Since  appointments  to  these  naval 
posts  in  Washington  have  been  for  only  four 
years,  the  situation  has  been  comparatively  free 
from  the  glaring  faults  and  defects  that  liave 
marked  the  fossilized  supply  bureaus  and  staff 
positions  of  the  army.  Our  navy  is  growing 
fast,  and  it  is  imperative  that  it  should  deserve 
and  keep  the  public  confidence.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate, therefore,  that  the  public  should  have  been 
made  to  feel  in  these  past  weeks  that — with  all 
the  money  we  are  spending  for  new  ships — ours 
is  the  only  naval  management  in  the  world  that 
has  no  clean-cut  building  programme  and  is  not 
sure  of  the  kind  of  ships  it  wants.  When  the  ex- 
perts in  our  naval  construction  board  do  not 
agree,  the  Congressional  amateurs  can  hardly  b(^ 
blamed  for  their  naval  blunders.  Thus,  Admi- 
rals Melville  and  Bradford  of  the  construction 
board  demand  that  the  new  1,300-ton  battle- 
ships Idaho  and  Missis.sippi  should  have  relative- 
ly high  speed  and  large  coal-carrying  capacity. 
Admirals  O'Neill  and  Bowles  of  the  same  board, 
on  the  other  hand,  stand  out  for  giving  rela- 
tively greater  importance  to  weight  of  armor 
and  armament.  The  discussion  of  the  question 
leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the  plain  citizen  the 
rather  unhappy  impression  that  modern  naval 
construction  is  a  wholly  experimental  affair 
Doubtless,  we  must  go  forward  with  our  policy 
of  naval  upbuilding.  Such  a  policy  on  our  part 
makes  for  peace  and  security,  and  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  commercial  interests.  Thus,  the 
statistics  last  month  showed  a  steady  increase 


of  our  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  trade  ;  and  the 
presence  of  a  powerful  American  squadron  in 
Chinese  waters  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Evans  unquestionably  had  its  full  share  of  influ- 
ence; in  helping  Secretary  Hay  to  gain  an  im- 
portant point  in  his  polite  but  firm  diplomacy 
touching  the  opening  of  Manchurian  ports  to 
American  commerce.  The  existence  of  a  grow- 
ing and  effective  American  navy  was  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  chain  of  events  that 
caused  the  abandonment  by  Germany  and  Eng- 
land of  their  coercive  expedition  to  Venezuela 
and  led  to  the  fortunate  outcome  of  an  arbi- 
tration of  the  matters  in  dispute.  The  friendli- 
ness for  the  United  States  expressed  by  Eng- 
land and  Germany  within  the  past  few  weeks, 
on  occasion  of  the  visits  of  our  European 
squadron  at  Kiel  and  Portsmouth,  was  all  the 
more  cordial  and  reassuring  in  its  tone  because 
of  the  increased  respect  those  strong  powers 
have  felt  for  tlie  United  States  since  our  navv 

«r 

showed  its  qualities  at  Manila  and  Santiago,  and 
since  we  have  gone  straight  on  building  ships  of 
which  the  Kearsarye^ — inspected  with  so  much 
interest  by  Emperor  William  and  by  German  and 
English  naval  oflBcers, — is  a  good  example.  With 
the  Panama  Canal  in  prospect,  and  the  immense 
growth  of  our  world  trade  and  our  external  re- 
sponsibilities, the  further  increase  of  the  navy 
must  be  regarded  as  a  sound  investment.  But 
we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  country, 
which  pays  the  naval  bills,  expects  the  highest 
quality  of  expert  skill  in  the  preparation  of  a 
general  naval  programme  and  in  the  planning  of 
individual  ships. 


The 


The  *'  off  year  *'  in  politics  that  pre- 
offYear  cedes  a  Presidential  election  is  almost 
in  Politics,  ^g  welcome  to  the  pblitidana  as  to 
the  business  men  of  the  country, — ^both  classes 
quietly  preparing  for  the  stormier  and  more 
distracting  season  that  is  to  come.  The  Re- 
publicans have  been  talking  rather  languidly 
about  the  choice  of  a  so-called  "  running  mate '' 
for  President  Roosevelt.  But  a  great  national 
convention  must  be  allowed  to  have  some  un- 
certainty and  excitement  ahead  of  it ;  and  since 
it  is  agreed  that  President  Roosevelt  is  to  have 
the  first  place  on  the  ticket  by  acclamation,  the 
question  of  the  second  place  must  be  left  open. 
This,  it  is  said,  is  President  Roosevelt*s  own 
opinion.  The  question  of  a  national  chairman 
for  campaign  purposes  has  also  been  under  dis- 
cussion among  party  leaders.  If  Senator  Hanna 
should  not  continue  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee,  it  would  not  follow  that  Senator 
Quay  must  succeed  him.  It  is  more  likely  that 
a  younger  man,  less  prominently  identified  with 
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old-time  conteslB,  would  assume  dir 
campaign  of  1904.  This,  like  the  candidate  for 
the  Vice- Presidency,  is  a  choice  that  might  well 
be  deferred  until  next  aummor.  The  Demo- 
crats continue  their  search  for  a  Presidential 
candidate,  with  ex-President  Cleveland's  name 
still  heading  the  list,  and  the  only  one  that  has 
tocussed  public  attention.  Judge  Parker,  of 
Sew  York,  who  addressed  the  Bar  Association 
of  Georgia  last  month,  continues  to  be  much 
talked  of,  particularly  in  the  Southern  news- 
papers. Ei-Govemor  Francis,  of  Missouri,  head 
of  the  exposition,  figures  in  the  list  of  possi- 
bilities ;  but  the  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Folk,  also  of 
St.  Louis,  bids  fair  to  become  more  vigorously 
boomed  than  Mr.  Francis.  Tt  is  Mr.  Folk  who 
has  made  so  brilliant  a  record  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  municipal  rascality  in  St.  Louis.  He 
has  now  unearthed  certain  long-suspected  facts 
regarding  bribery  on  a  colossal  scale  in  the  Mis- 


souri Legislature  that  authorized  the  present 
street-railway  monopoly  of  St.  Louis.  For  a 
man  of  such  courage  and  strength  there  ouglit 
assuredly  to  be  a  large  political  future.  Jf  he 
should  win  the  governorship  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
F'olk  might  aspire  to  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  on  new  issues  that  would 
reunite  hjs  party.  Among  the  men  Mr.  Bryan 
has  been  naming  as  available  Presidential  timber 
is  to  be  mentioned  Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark, 
of  North  Carolina,  a  man  of  undoubted  force  and 
ability.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Bryan  would 
readily  enough  consent  to  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Shepard,  of  New  York,  who  would 


also  be  entirely  acceptable  to  the  friends  of  ex- 
President  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Olney.  Mr.  Shepard 
has  of  late  made  several  important  addresses  in 
the  South,  where  he  has  gained  a  host  of  friends. 
Among  the  very  ablest  of  the  younger  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  party  is  Gov.  A.  J.  Montague, 
of  Virginia,  who  was  honored  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity several  weeks  ago  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  where,  also,  he  made  a  commencement 
address.  Governor  Montague  returned  from  his 
Northern  visit  to  find  it  necessary  to  call  out  tho 
militia  to  keep  order  during  a  stubborn  street- 
railway  strike  in  Richmond.  A  new  name  for  the 
Democratic  nominationbrought  out  last  month  ia 
that  of  Judge  Gray,  of  Delaware,  whose  availabil- 
ity and  strength  arc  supposed  to  have  been  much 
enhanced  by  his  services  as  a  member  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  anthracite  arbitration  board. 
And  so  the  list  grows  from  month  to  month. 

Since  it  is  now  determined  that  the 
omf™  new  Congress  will  be  called  to  meet 
curnncg.  ^^  extra  session  on  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 9. — just  after  the  fall  elections  in  Ohio  and 
several  other  States, — the  work  of  the  session  is 
already  being  carefully  considered.  Above  all 
things,  it  is  hoped  that  there  may  be  legislation 
to  provide  for  changes  in  our  currency  system 
in  the  direction  of  greater  elasticity.  It  is  fully 
agreed  that  Mr.  Cannon,  of    lllinob,  is^o  be 
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apprehei 


I  has  been 


elected  Speaker.  Some 
caused  by  allnfred 
in  which  he  declares  himself  as  opposed  to  any 
financial  legislation.  Hut  it  is  not  probable  that 
he  would,  upon  a  question  of  tliat  kind,  oppose 
biB  power  as  Speaker  to  the  will  of  the  majority, 
or  to  the  gradually  forming  convictions  of  the 
country.  The  tarill  <)uestion  will  remain  in  abey- 
ance for  the  present,  altlioujili  it  ijiay  be  forced 
prominently  into  the  ciimpaign  nest  year.  The 
Republican  leaders  will  doubtless  argue,  with  no 
little  force  and  plausibility,  that  inasmuch  iis 
our  general  industrial  and  commercial  intiTCBts 
continue  to  flourish,  it  would  be  liiglily  advisa- 
ble to  await  the  result  of  [wuding  tariff  contro- 
vei-sies  on  the  part  of  our  chief  Kurojieau  rivals 
before  making  any  radical  changes. 


The  Governments  statistical  bureau  shows,  for 
the  fiscal  year  that  ended  June  ;(0,  the  largest 
imports  of  merchandise  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  The  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor, 
which  had  exceeded  jifilH, 000,000  in  lilOl.  and 
had  for  four  years  averaged  almost  ii(iOO,OOO,O00, 
had  fallen  in  this  last  year  to  8394.000,000. 
Nevertheless  the  volume  of  our  e.Kports, — in 
round  igu    8*4  0     0  ),— was  larger  than 


The  progress  of  the  wheat  harvest 
ConS'tfoni  '''^''  "">nth  made  it  wasonably  certain 
that  wo  should  have  a  very  good  crop 
of  that  standard  cereal,  while  the  outlook  for 
the  maize  crop,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  very 
encouraging.  The  weathtT  conditions  which 
wore  unfavorable  fur  corn  in  the  great  agricul ■ 
lural  States  were,  on  th<!  other  hand,  providing 
the  finest  yield  oC  liny  and  piisturage  known  for 
many  years.  Taking  an  avei-age,  therefoi-o,  li>03 
is  quite  sure  to  add  another  favorable  season  for 
farmers  to  a  series  that  has  been  tudjroken  for 
six  or  seven  yeai-s.  Tlio  latest  re]>'irts  of  iron 
and  steel  production,  and  other  leading  manu- 
facturing   industries,    are    entirely    reassuring. 


ill  the  previous  year,  and  only  a  little  lees  than 
that  of  the  banner  year  1901.  The  continued 
decline  of  prices  in  the  Wall  Street  stock  mar- 
ket bore  no  direct  relation  to  the  genuine  busi- 
ness life  of  the  country.  The  railroads  whose 
shares  were  selling  at  prices  much  lower  than 
prevailed  a  few  months  ago  were  earning  and 
paying  the  same  dividends,  and  continuing  to 
do  business  under  favorable  conditions.  The  col- 
]&\m!  of  the  Iwom  in  stocks  was  borne  with  en- 
tire equanimity  by  the  banks  and  conservative 
liuancial  institutions,  and  was  altogether  a  whola- 
some  indication.  Another  good  sign  was  the 
collapse  of  Bovei-al  industrial  enterpriseB  in  the 
iiut\ire  of  trusts  which  had  been  organized,  not 
on  business  princijiles,  but  aa  wildcat  ventures 
for  the  benefit  of  the  promoters.  Outside  in- 
vestors hail  an  opportunity  to  learn  something 
of  the  way  in  which  the  trust-promoter  baits 
his  trap  for  their  undoing.  The  experience  of 
the  ])ast  year  has  shown  that  for  the  present,  at 
least,  it  is  not  the  consuming  public  that  has 
immediate  occasion  to  fear  the  trusts,  nor  yet 
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the  industria!  employees  of  large  concerns  ;  but 
rather  tlie  investing  public,  upon  which   Wall 
Street  has  been  trying  to  unload  its  new  securi- 
ties.    The  question  of  concern  just  now  is  how 
to  protect    the    outside   holders  of  stocks  i 
bonds   against   the   manipulations   of   the   [ 
meters,  the   directors,   and    the   inside   cliqi 
Mr.    Charles    M.    Schwab,   while    retaining 
nominal  presidency  of  the  United  States  Si 
Corporation,  has  virtually  retired,  and  has  b 
succeeded  by  Mr.  William  E.  Corey,  presiden 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.     Mr.  Schwab,  i 
asserted,  had  not  been  content  to  devote  his 
tire  energy  to  the  vast  reaponsibilitiea  of  his 
sitioD  as  head  of  the  greatest  financial  and 
dustrial  corporation  the  world  has  ever  knc 
but  threw  himself  into  variouasyndicatcs  and  [ 
motion  ventures, — all  on  a  colossal  scale.    Am' 
these  ventures  was  the  so-called  shipyard  tn 
of  which  Mr.  Lewis  Nixon  was  president,  i 
into  which  Mr.  Schwab  had  merged  the  gi 
Bethlehem  steel  works  of  Pennsylvania.     1 
shipyard   tmst  was  last  month  placed  in 
hands  of  a  receiver.     This  and  several  ot 
events  of  a  more  or  less  similar  nature,  far  fi 
being  indicative  of  the  approach  of  a  perioc 
panic  and  business  paralysis,  were  very  tini 
evidences  of  sound  health  in  the  business  wo: 
The  dieint^ration  of  mushroom  schemes 
only  benefit  well-conducted  enterprises. 

The  net  result  thus  far  of  the  great 
Poiftia      discussion  raised  in  England  by  Mr. 

Chamberlain  over  the  proposition  to 
establish  an  imperial  zollverein  and  set  up  pro- 
tective tariffs  against  the  breadstuffa  and  raw 
materials  of  non-British  countries  has  been  to 
exhibit  the  vitality  of  British  free-trade  senti- 
ment with  a  distinctness  that  must  have  been 
wholly  unexpected  to  the  restless  colonial  minis- 
ter. All  elements  and  factions  of  the  Liberal, 
Radical,  and  Labor  parties  have  come  out  solidly 
against  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals.  The  domi- 
nant sentiment  in  his  own  Unionist  party  is 
equally  against  Mr.  Chamberlain's  views.  Mr. 
Balfour's  "open-mindedness"  on  the  subject  has 
exposed  him  fatally  to  the  charge  of  weakness 
and  vacillation  on  subjects  where  the  country 
expects  settled  convictions,  Mr.  Ritchie,  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  who  stoutly  opposes  his 
colh-ague.  made  a  strong  speech,  last  month, 
before  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  London, 
setting  forth  the  present  solidly  prosperous  con- 
dition of  England,  and  denouncing  any  funda- 
mental change  of  fiscal  policy.  The  Irish  bill 
made  such  favorable  progress  in  the  first  half  of 
July  that  it  passed  to  its  third  and  final  read- 
ing on  Tuesday,  the  2lBt,  and  was  sent  to  the 


(Whose  visit  was  the  chief  London  topic  last  month.) 

House  uf  Lords,  where  no  serious  difficulties  or 
delays  were  expected.  Its  passage  was  relied 
upon  to  smooth  the  way  for  King  Edward's 
much-heralded  visit  to  Ireland.  While  it  was 
certain  that  he  would  not  be  insulted  or  rudely 
treated,  there  was  not  much  prospect  of  an  en- 
thusiastic welcome  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. The  Irish  leaders  had,  indeed,  from  the 
beginning  served  notice  on  the  Biitish  Govern- 
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ment  that  the  Land  bill  would  be  received  mere- 
ly as  an  act  of  tardy  justice,  and  not  as  a  ground 
for  gratitude  or  as  a  substitute  for  liome  rule. 
With  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  startling  protec- 
tionist programme  holding  the  center  of  the 
stage,  and  with  personal  incidents  such  as  the 
visit  of  President  Loubet  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic to  England,  the  rising  tide  of  opposition  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  new  Education  Act  was 
comparatively  without  notice  in  England  last 
month,  but  it  cannot  be  ignored.  Thousands  of 
Nonconformists  are  refusing  to  pay  the  school 
rates  as  levied  against  their  property,  on  the 
plea  that  the  money  will  be  paid  to  the  Church 
of  England  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  hav- 
ing a  certain  religious  and  ecclesiastical  bias. 
Men  like  Dr.  Clifford  have  adopted  a  process  of 
reasoning  according  to  which  the  compulsory 
taxation  of  all  the  people  to  support  schools 
managed  by  a  particular  denomination  is  essen- 
tially a  form  of  religious  persecution.  In  prin- 
ciple, they  hold  it  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
same  spirit  of  intolerance  that  Russia  has  been 
exhibiting  toward  the  Jews.  This  reactionary 
school  policy  in  England,  far  from  strengthen- 
ing clericalism  and  the  State  Church,  will  in  the 
end  have  the  opposite  effect.  It  may,  indeed, 
bring  about  a  revulsion  before  which  the  Estab- 
lishment itself  will  succumb. 

English  diplomacy  has  been  making 
Brit  I  ah  great  effort  to  oppose  the  Russifica- 
.  ^*'''*^'-  tion  of  Persia.  An  English  Blue 
Book  sets  forth  the  fact  of  a  new  commercial 
treaty  between  England  and  Persia  which  on  its 
face  secures  various  commercial  advantages  and 
promises  that  no  other  country  shall  be  better 
treated  in  future  than  England.  But  Russia 
has  already  gained  a  dominant  place  in  Persian 
trade,  and  will  sooner  or  later  secure  some  kind 
of  outlet  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  While  the  anti- 
Russian  feeling  continues  to  manifest  itself  in 
the  English  press,  there  is  no  evidence  of  serious 
strain  between  the  two  great  powers,  and  Eng- 
land's general  diplomatic  relations  are  more 
agreeable  than  usual.  Very  little  has  been  said 
of  late  about  army  reform  in  England,  although 
the  subject  is  one  that  demands  searching  atten- 
tion. Neither  has  the  English  public  been  much 
concerned  about  the  perilous  position  of  the 
troops  in  Somaliland.  Apart  from  that  difficult 
though  petty  situation,  England  is  almost  un- 
precedented ly  free  from  expeditionary  move- 
ments and  minor  disturbances  of  a  warlike  na- 
ture in  Asia  or  Africa.  Affairs  in  South  Africa 
seem,  for  the  present,  to  be  quieting  down,  and 
Lord  Curzon's  administration  of  India  is  re 
garded  as  so  successful  that  he  is  more  of  a  par- 


agon than  ever  in  British  estimation,  and  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  remain  for  another  term 
as  viceroy.  Furthermore,  recent  reports  from 
Egypt,  summarizing  Lord  Cromer's  management 
of  the  affairs  of  that  country,  make  very  good 
reading  for  the  British  public.  The  Khedive, 
quite  relieved  of  all  responsibilities  for  the  af- 
fairs of  his  country,  has  meanwhile  been  enjoy- 
ing himself  quietly,  like  any  private  gentleman, 
in  London  and  Paris,  where  he  has  been  so- 
journing in  €0(1. 

Nothing  in  the  world  of  politics  has 
Pontic",  affected  European  thought  and  dis- 
cussion so  profoundly  during  the 
past  year  or  two  as  the  result  of  the  recent 
Reichstag  elections  in  Germany.  For  a  sum- 
ming up  of  the  facts,  we  beg  to  call  attention  to 
an  article  in  this  number  of  the  Review  from 
the  pen  of  a  well-informed  writer,  Mr.  Wolf  von 
Schierbrand.  The  substantial  gains  of  the  Social 
Democratic  element  have  given  encouragement 
to  more  or  less  kindred  movements  in  other 
European  countries.  It  must  not  be  thought 
that  German  socialism,  as  now  supported  by 
3,000,000  voters,  means  anything  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  American  citizen  would  be  re- 
garded as  dangerous  or  subversive.  What  this 
German  people's  party  wants  is,  in  the  main, 
merely  the  sort  of  political  liberty  that  exists  in 
England  and  the  United  States.  It  is  a  protest 
against  the  high-handed  militarism  of  Germany, 
and  also  against  Germany's  recent  economic 
policies.  One  of  the  net  results  of  the  election 
is  likely  to  be  a  change,  in  German  tariff  rates 
and  methods,  and  this  will  be  to  the  advantage 
of  food-exporting  countries  like  the  United  States. 
In  Saxony,  the  Socialists  swept  everything  before 
them  in  these  elections  to  the  general  parliament 
of  Germany,  this  result  being  evidently  a  pro- 
test against  a  local  policy  in  Saxony  which  is 
highly  reactionary,  and  which  practically  de- 
prives the  workingman  of  political  power. 


The 


The  ferment  of  Russian  life,  with  its 
Czar's  New  many  diflBcult  problems  of  adminis- 
Chancellor.    ^y^^\Q^  ^^(1  government,  has  been  too 

much  for  the  Czar,  of  late,  and  it  is  now  reported 
that  he  has  decided  to  make  M.  de  Witte  chan- 
cellor of  the  empire,— a  position  which  has  not 
existed  for  a  considerable  period.  With  Lams- 
dorff  dominating  foreign  relations^  Plehwe  con- 
trolling in  interior  affairs  with  a  high  hand  and 
doubtful  wisdom,  and  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod  managing  his  great  department  with  prac- 
tical independence  ;  Witte  in  control  of  finan- 
cial affairs,  Kouropatkin  at  the  head  of  the  great 
army  system,  and  still  other  services  of  the  em- 
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:e  separately  manned,  and  in  tlic  liandg  o( 
Y>ng,  experienced,  and  ambitious  men, — the 
■ang  Czar  has  undoubtedly  found  it  almost 
ipOBsible  to  dominate  a  growingly  discordant 
imioistrative  system.  M,  de  Witte  is  unques- 
mably  the  man  above  all  others  to  he  placed  in 
■neral  authority.  If  he  had  been  there  sooner, 
ig  not  to  be  believed  that  the  Ki&hinefl  mas- 
icres  would  have  occurred,  hia  own  wife  heing  a 
ewesa.  On  the  other  hand,  if  lie  had  been  in  full 
lUihority.  the  Manchurian  question  WDuld  havi> 


ei'D  managed  in  a  different  way,  since  as  it 
I  now  understood  that  much  of  Russia's  ap- 
irent  inconsistency  has  been  due  to  the  inde- 
endent  action  and  conflicting  attitude  of  at 
ast  three  different  departments  having  to  do 
ilh  Manchuria,  one  being  the  foreign  oflice. 
lother  being  the  war  department,  and  another 
le  department  having  charge  of  the  railway 
id  financial  interests. 

The  last  illness  of  Pope  Leu  XIII. 
0«at*  af  exhibited  at  once  the  marvelous  tena- 
**"  '"^  city  of  his  physical  constitution  and 
le  world-wide  recognition  of  liis  title  to  the 
itpect  and  esteem  of  mankind.  Elsewhere  we 
oblish  trom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Stead  an  eloquent 
wtfftjal  oi  his  cbu  ukd  a  review  of  his 


career.  Since  for  several  weeks  It  had  been 
known  that  be  could  not  possibly  recover,  his 
death  on  July  20  did  not  come  as  a  surprise. 
The  important  question  of  the  successorship  was 
already  beginning  to  fill  the  minds  of  those 
whose  thoughts  had  for  a  time  been  given  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  life  and  career  of  Leo.  The 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  College  of  Car- 
dinals is  Italian,  and  it  lias  never  been  probaWe 
that  Leo's  successor  would  be  a  man  of  any 
other  nationality.  The  most  conspicuous  candi- 
date for  years  past  lias  been  Cardinal  Rampolla, 
Papal  Bfcfi'tary  of  state  and  Leo's  most  intimate 
associate  and  adviser  in  all  his  policies  in  so  far 
as  they  were  regarded  as  having  a  political  or 
international  bearing,  ('ardinal  Rampolla  has 
been  long  regarded  as  pro-IVench  and  anti-Oer- 
inan  in  his  views  of  Pa]»al  politics.  Carr'inal 
\  iotti  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  favorite  can- 
didate of  those  powers  in  the  Church  that  are 
influenced  by  Germany  and  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Many  other  distinguished  cardinals,  however, 
have  been  frequently  named  for  the  high  office. 
The  work  of  the  Papacy  is  carried  on  temporarily 
by  the  cardinal  who  holds  the  post  of  Dean  of 
the  Sacred  College,  or  "Camerlengo,"  the  pcoe- 
ent  incumbent  being  Cardinal  Oreglia,  who  wilt 
serve  as  acting  Pope  until  the  conclave  or  assem- 
blv  of  cardinals  chooses  Leo's 


After  the  death  of  a  Pope,  the  funer- 
'^N^'poBe  *'  ceremonies  always  occupy  a  num- 
ber of  days.  On  the  tenth  day.  ac- 
cording to  tho  fixed  rule  that  has  Iteen  in  force 
for  more  tban  six  hundred  years,  the  conclave  as- 
sembles for  the  choice  of  a  new  Pope,  The  car- 
dinals remain  strictly  in  residence  in  the  Vatican 
during  the  period  of  their  deliberations.  There 
are  many  quaint  rules  and  processes  connected 
with  the  details  for  the  maintenance  of  privacy. 
Morning  and  afternoon,  the  cardinals  assemble 
in  the  Sistine  Cbapel  to  take  a  ballot.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  continue  balloting  until  some  candi- 
date has  obtained  a  two-thirds  majority.  No 
candidate  may  vote  for  himself.  The  conclave 
to  elect  Leo's  successor  may  perform  its  function 
very  promptly  or  may  continue  for  a  good  many 
days  That  point  is  one  about  which  it  would 
be  wholly  useless  to  speculate.  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, the  only  American  member  of  the  Sacred 
College,  had  sailed  for  Europe  on  July  9,  when 
it  was  supposed  that  Leo  was  at  the  very  point 
of  death.  Of  the  sixty-four  members  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  nearly  all  will  have  assem- 
bled at  Rome,  in  spite  of  the  age  and  infirmities 
of  a  few.  Seven  new  cardinals  had  been  chosen 
at  a  consistory  held  as  recently  as  June  Tl.  Of 
the  total  number,  36  are  Italians. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  U^ORLD. 


The  Italian  GovernDieut  is  naturally 
'"I'roee'     concemedabouttlio  election  of  a  Popc, 

and  would  greatly  prefer  the  choice 
<jf  aman  under  whom  there  might  come  about 
ail  abandonment  of  the  aspiration  for  the  recov- 
'TV  of  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Papacy.  Po 
hwii  as  it  is  the  avowed  deternii nation  of  the 
I'kurch  to  deprive  the  Italian  King  of  his  present 
capital  whenever  the  opjwrtunity  may  arise, 
;liere  can,  of  course,  be  no  harmonious  relations 
l-f^tww-n  the  Vatican  and  the  King  and  govern- 
wnt  fjf  Italy.  The  relations  bf^tweeu  Italy  and 
France  grow  steadily  more  friendly,  although 
Italy  seems  firmly  placed  in  the  Triple  Alliance, 
irliprc  she  is  likely  to  remain  so  long  as  there 
fan  be  any  question  whatsoever  concerning  the 
ivnnanenco  of  united  Italy,  and  the  Italian  su- 
premacy over  the  Eternal  City  and  its  environ^ 
luent.  Tlie  t'rench  Chambers  adjourned  for  the 
summer  on  July  4.  There  has  been  a  cabin(!t 
iii>sot  in  Spain  over  the  question  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  navy  that  the  United  States  destroyed. 
I'l-ime  Minister  Silvela  had  taken  the  definite 
ji'i^'ition  that  ?pain  needs  both  a  strong  army 


and  a  strong  navy,  in  view  of  her  profound  in- 
terest in  the  question  of  ^[ol■^^cco,  and,  further- 
more, he  took  the  ground  that  Spain  ought  to 
cnU'r  into  an  alliance  with  France.  The  King 
asked  Silvela  to  try  to  forni  a  new  cabinet  last 
month,  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  do  this, 
and  Marquis  Villaverde,  formerly  finance  minis- 
ter, WHS  made  premier  on  July  11'. 

In  Austria  and  Hungary,  there  have 
^'"ettope""  '"^''"  cabinet  crises,  but  Premier  von 
Kuiber  continues  in  office  at  Vienna, 
while  at  Budapest  there  is  a  new  ministry  under 
the  leadership  of  Count  lledervary.  In  Greece, 
there  have  been  some  rapid  ministerial  changes, 
with  M.  Ralli  as  premier,  according  to  the  last 
advices.  Affairs  in  Servia  have  remained  quiet. 
King  Peter  took  his  oath  of  office  at  Belgrade  on 
June  2j.  The  provisional  ministry  which  had 
been  formed  in  connection  with  the  army  plot 
that  assaiisinated  the  late  king  and  queen  was 
formally  continued  in  oflice  by  King  Peter,  and 
decrees  were  published  bestowing  amnesty  and 
perpetual  indemnity  upon  all  political  offenders. 


M.  UhlrkoviUh.  Justice. 


RFXORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 

(Frnm  Jant  II  (»  Juiu  »i.  I-Mi.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

Jnae  22.— Presideiit  Roosevelt  removea  from  office 
Jndge  Daniel  H.  McMitloo,  of  the  New  Mexico  Su- 
preme Court,  on  charges  of  immorality, 

Jnne  28. — Special  counsel  are  engaged  by  the  Govern- 
ment tor  the  proaecntiou  of  the  poat>«(Hce  cases  at 

WasbingtOD The  new  Springfield  rifle  ia  formally 

adopted  by  the  United  States  Oovemment  for  alt  arms 
of  the  service. 

Jnne  24.— Iowa  Democrats  nominat«  J.  B.  Sullivan 
for  governor  on  a  conservative  (anti-Bryan)  platform. 

June  29,— Representative  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  pros- 
pective Speaker  of  the  House,  declares  against  all  Onan- 
clal  legislation  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

July  1. — Iowa  Republicans  renominate  Gov.  A.  B. 
Cnmmlus  and  indorse  President  Roosevelt. 

July  6.— The  Georgia  Honse  of  Representatives,  by 
an  overwhelming  vote,  rejects  a  resolution  calling  for 
a  distribution  of  the  public-school  funds  of  the  State 
according  to  the  taxes  paid  by  the  white  and  black 
races,  respectively. 

Jnly  16. — Kentucky  Republicans  nominate  Morris  B. 
Belknap  for  governor  and  indorse  the  nomination  of 
President  Roosevelt  in  1904. 

July  IT. — Secretaries  Root  and  Moody  constitute  a 
joint  board  of  army  and  navy  officers  to  pass  on  mat' 
ters  requiring  the  cooperation  of  the  two  services. 

July  20.— The  Philippine  Government  begins  the  cir- 
culation of  the  new  currency  autboriied  by  Congress. 

POLITICS  AND  OOVEBNHENT— FOREIGN. 

June31.— The  Kingof  Italy  accepU  the  resignations 
of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  Signer  Giotitti,  and  tbe 
minister  of  marine,  Signor  Bettolo,  who  are  succeeded 
by  Premier  Zanardelli  and  Vice -Admiral  Morin,  re- 
spectively. 

June  22. — The  British  House  of  Commons,  by  a  vote 
of  413  to  32,  defeats  a  motion  to  reject  the  budget  clause 


providing  for  the  repeal  of  the  grain  tsx Wos  y  Gil 

is  elected  President  o(  Hayti. 

June  S3.— A  new  Russian  edict  prohibits  the  sale  in 
Finland  of  guuB,  ammunition,  or  explosives  of  any 
kind,  excepting  under  severe  restrictions  (see  page  213) 
It  is  announced  thatthe  Nationalists  and  the  govern- 
ment have  agreed  on  a  compromise  regarding  the  Irish 
land  bill. 

June  34. —The  French  Senate  approves  a  scheme  in- 
volving an  expenditure  of  »51,200,000  on  tbe  improve- 
ment of  ten  French  ports  and  canals  connected  there' 

June  25. — King  Peter  of  Servia  takes  the  oath As 

a  rciult  of  the  second  ballots  in  tbe  German  elections, 
the  new  Reichstag  is  composed  of  the  following :  Cleri- 
cals, 100;  Social  Democrats,  83;  Conservatives,  53;  Na- 
tional Liberals,  50;  Radical  Left,  21;  Free  Conserva- 
tives, 20 ;  Poles,  16;  Moderate  Radicals,  0;  Anti-Semites, 
0;  Alsatians,  9 j  other  parties,  28 (see  page  185). ...The 
Greek  Chamber  votes  lack  of  confidence  in  tbe  present 
ministry. 

June  2T. — Count  Hedervary  forms  a  new  Hungarian 
cabinet. 

June  29.— Mr.  A.  R.  Guinness  Is  elected  Speaker  of 
the  New  Zealand  Honse  of  Representativee. 

June  30.- Hie  Servian  National  Assembly  is  dis- 
solved ;  elections  are  appointed  for  September  14 The 
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July  13.— Premier  Katsnrn.  ot  Japan,  withdraws  his 

resignation Martini  law  is  prm^lainied  at   Port-au- 
Prince,  Hayti. 

July  14.— Aproclmiiatiiin  pulili.sliHi  at  Dublin  revokes 
theKummary  jurisdiction  powers  of  the  magistrates  in 
those  distrifts  of  Irclaiid  wliirli  still  remain  under  the 
Crimes  Ai-t. 


French  Chamber  ot  Deputies  passes  a  bill  raising  the 
iluties  on  cattle  and  freah  meat. 

July  T. — An  edict  is  issued  at  Peking  ca-sbierinK  the 
^veraoF  an<l  other  high  offlcials  of  Kwang-Si,  Ciiina, 
'ID  account  of  corruption,  incapacity,  nnd  connivance 
villi  rebellion. 

July  S. — The  cabinet  of  Greece  resigns The  Irish 

land  bill  pansea  the  committee  stage  In  tlie  British 
House  ot  Commons. 

July  11.- A  new  Greek  cabinet  is  formed,  headed  by 
IL  Ralli  fiA  premier  and  minister  ot  foreign  affairs. 


July  18.— The  Si>AniMh  cabinet  resigns ;  Premier  Sll- 

vela  advocates  a  Vranco-Sixinish  alliance The  Cuban 

Congress  luljonrns. 

July  19.— The  Marquis  Villavewk'  feirnis  a  new  Span- 
ish cabinet-,  constituted  as  follows:  Premier,  Marquis 
Villaverde ;  foreJKn  minister.  Count  Haa  Bernardo; 
minister  of  justice,  SeDur  Santos  Guzman  \  minister  of 
finance,  SeHor  Besaila ;  minister  of  war,  General  Martl- 
tegui ;  minister  of  navy,  Setlor  Estram ;  iniuiBter  of 
the  interior.  Seilor  Gareia  Alix  :  minister  of  public  in- 
,  SeQor  Bugallal ;  iyinisl«r  of  agriculture^ 
r  GasBot. 
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(ThB  Jour 
conclave  t 
eat  on  both  lieinlspherpii. ) 


1NT£RNAT10^ 

June  23.— The  Eitropeiin  Sqiiadron  of  tlic  Unite<l 
StAtea  arrives  at  Kiel ;  the  euniDiiiuderH  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can and  German  vessels  exclinngu  visits. 

June  30, — Kmpen>r  William  of  Gerninny,  s|)eaking  at 
Kiel,  exiirexxes  warm  seiitiiiieiits  of  frieudHhip  (iir 
Preuident  Rouitevelt  and  tlie  American  peuplv. 

June  28.— Kujwinn  Huldlers  crosis  the  Yalu  River  ami 
eslabllsh  utations  im  the  Kuri'iiri  side. 

July  1. — Itiilxiii'i'i  apiipat.s  tii  tlie  puiverx  to  turc-G 
Turkey  to  ivitliilraw  troops  from  the  frontier. 

July  S. — It  is  announ(!e<l  that  Russia  and  Austria 
have  eautioned  Turkey  not  to  provoke  Inutilities  nn  the 

Bulgnriait  frontier An  onler  of  the  British  Uuard  of 

Agriculture  forbids  the  landing  of  Aiuerican  hugs  and 
New  Knglanil  cattle  in  England. 

Jaly  4.— General  Hernandez,  "El  Mocho,"  is  ap- 
pointed Venezuelan  minister  tothe  United  States. 


July  11. — It  is  announced  that 
the  American  and  British  coun- 
ter-cases on  Ihe  Alaskan  bound- 
ary iiuestion  have  been  ex- 
changed. 

July  a— The  officers  of  Ihe 
American  scjuadrou  are  enter- 
lained  in  England. 

July  10.— The  Russian  am- 
l>assador  in  London  refuses  to 
transmit  to  tlie  Czar  a  ]>etition 
against  the  lynching  of  negroes 
in  the  L'uite<l  States. 

July  H.— The  Uuiwd  States 
invites  the  Czar  of  Ku».iia  to 
appoint  from  the  meml)ers  of 
the  Hague  court  three  arbitra- 
tors to  settle  the  <tuestioii.s  sub- 
mitted under  the  Venezuelan 
claims  treaty. 

July  15.— Terms  of  the  new 
treaty  between  Great  Rritain 
and  Persia  are  made  public  — 
Mr.  Kiddle,  the  t'nitc<l  States 
chargS  d'affaires  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, isinstructed  by  Secretary 
Hay  to  inquire  if  Knssia  will 
receive  the  petition  on  the 
Kishlnefl  massacre  signed  by 
many  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

July  16,— The  Cuban  Senate 
ratifies  the  treaty  granting  to 
the  United  States  sites  for  na- 
val and  coaling  stations,  and 
the  treaty  conceding  to  Cuba 
sovereignty  over  the  Isle  of 
Pines.. ..It  Is  announced  at 
Washington  that  China  and 
RttBsia  have  given  pledges  to 
open  at  least  two  Manchariao 
ports  to  the  commerce  of  the 

world Russia  replies  to  the 

inquiry  of  the  United  States 
that  the  Klahlnefr  petition  will 
be  neither  received  nor  condd- 


July  IT.— Russiaconsentsto thet«rmsof  theB 
Sugar  Convention. 

July  18.— The  Russian  foreign  office  autlioriaai  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  (or  rejecting  the  EishlneS 
petition. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THB  MONTH. 

June  22.— A  strike  for  higher  wages  invoMng  80^000 

nie[i  is  declared  at  Barcelona,  Spain Seven  oMdinals 

arc  chosen  at  a  consistory  held  at  the  Vatican. 

June  25.— The  board  of  conciliation  t«  arbttrkte  dlf- 
ercnces  lietween  the  anthracite  miners  and  the  opet*- 
tors  is  orgauize<l  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa..,. An  eqnestrisn 
statue  of  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker  is  unveiled  at  Boaton. 

June  28.— More  than  150  passengers  are  killed  In  mi 
accident  on  the  Bitbao-Saragosaa  line,  in  Spain. 

June  30,— By  an  explosion  In  a  coal  mine  at  Harms, 
Wyo.,  335  miners  are  killed. 

July  2.— The  international  automobile  race  in  Ireland 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EyENTS. 


for  tbe  Bennett  Cnp  is  won  by  Janatzy,  n  member  of 
the  German  team,  who  covers  STOJi  miles  in  a  hours,  36 
minutes,  and  9  seconds. 

July  4.~Tbe  Qrst  message  around  the  world  is  sent 
over  the  new  Pacific  cable,  from  San  Francisco  to 
Manila,  by  Preddeot  Rooeevelt  at  Oyst«r  Bay. 

July  5,— Tbe  condition  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  is  reported 
(p;«ive;  tbe  last  sacraments  are  administered  —  A  flood 
at  Jeannette,  Pa-,  causes  the  loss  of  TS  liveN  and  a. 
property  loss  estimated  at  (1,SOO,000. 

July  6. —The  annual  meeting  of  tbe  National  Educa- 
tional Association  opens  at  Boston  with  a  large  attend- 
mce  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

July  9. — The  Christian  Endeavor  convention  opens  at 
Denver,  Colo. 

July  19. — The  Tenezuelan  government  forces  enter 
the  town  of  Ciudad  Bolivar  and  capture  the  cemetery 
from  the  revolutionists,  with  the  loss  of  one  linndred 
men  ;  the  insurgent  loss  is  two  hundred  men. 

Joly  20.— King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  leave 
London  Xor  Ireland. 

OBITUARY. 

June  21.— Maj.  James  B.  Pond,  the  weil-ltnown  lec- 
ture manager,  65. 

June  ■33.-Sir  Joseph  Pease,  M.P.,  75.. 
L  Wilson,  expert  in  photography,  65. 

June  28. — Miss  Constance  Bache,  a  writer  on  musical 
themes,  56. 

June 29. — Bldward  McDermott,  proprietor  of  theiidil- 

ifflll  Scwa  (London),  83 Pemberton  S.  Hutchin.son, 

president  of  tbe  Philadelphia  Savings  Fund  Society, 
K....Ei-Judge  Cyrus  L.  Pershing,  of  Pennsylvania, 
!S....Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hoyt,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  75. 

Jime  30. — Lieut.  Daniel  Godfrey,  a  famous  English 

band  leader,   71 Dr.   F.   J.   E.   Rohmer,   of  Mobile, 

Ala.  91. 


..Dr.  Edivi 


(Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Eogli 


July  1. —George  Shattuck  Morison,  an  eminent  en- 
gineer, memlier  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
fiO. . . .  I,or,i  Colville  of  Cnlross,  85, . .  .Gustavus  Swan,  a 

pioneer  American  telegniplier,  75 George  Hathaway, 

known  as  a  builder  of  street  railways,  84. 

July  3. — Mrs.  Harriet  Lane  Johnston,  mistress  of  the 
'White  House  in  Buclianan's  administration,  70. 

■Tilly  4. — John  Donoghue,  an  American  sculptor,  46. 

-luly  10. — Ausburn  Birdsall,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
lam  surviving  member  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  BU. 

July  11.— Charles  C.  Martin,  long  chief  engineer  of 
tlie  Brooklyn  Bridge,  72  —  Sir  John  Douglas  Armour, 
of  tlie  Cauadian  Supreme  Court,  a  member  o(  tbe  Alas- 
kan Boundary  Commission,  T3. 

July  12.- William  Ernest  Henley,  British  poet  and 
essay  iHt,  54. 

July  13.— Judge  Robert  William  WilcoK.  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  46.... Geo.  John  Q.  Lane,  of  Philodel- 

July  1-V— Mrs.  Harriet  Stanwood  Blaine,  widow  of 
JameN  G.  Blaine,  73. 

July  16. — Vice-Admiral  Besnard,   of  France,   70 

Peter  M.  Arthur,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers.  72.... George  Foster  Shepley,  a  well-known 
Boston  architect,  43. 

July  r  —James  McNeill  Whistler,  the  famous  artist, 

60  (see  page  173) -Tu.stice  Samuel  Lumpkin,  of  tbe 

Georgia  Supreme  Court,  54. 

July  30.- Pope  Leo  XIII.,  93  (see  page  IM). 


/..';.  <.:::'':■  ,')r.'^  < >}    :-.':'t.  ni'ixth. 


SOME  C/IRTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


loWd,  lust  month,  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  R, 
!.  Bowman,  who  for  some  fe«rs  had  dona  car- 
k  that  showed  snch  a  keen  sense  o(  homor,  to- 
ith  such  a  quick  perception  In  pDblic  affairs, 
liawings  had  gained  (or  him  a  deservedly  wide 
n.  Even  more  tamoua  is  the  work  of  an  older 
>lis  cartoonist,  Mr.  Bartholomew,  ot  the  Jour- 


From  the  TrOmnt  (Minneapolis). 

lull.  In  the  adjoining  cit;  of  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Behse,  ot  the 
Pioneer  PrcM,  ranks  will  the  leading  cartoonists  of  the 
country.  For  some  time  past,  Mr,  Carter,  of  the  Mlane- 
apolia  Tlmea,  has  been  doing  work  of  growing  merit  aod 
claim  to  recognition,  and  we  have  this  month  found  hia 
cartoons  of  better  average  quality  as  hnmoroua  and 
saUrical  comments  on  Uie  leading  topics  ot  the  countrr 
and  of  the  world  than  those  of  any  other  cartoonist  at 
home  or  abroad.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  has  foond  tn  Mr.  C.  F.  Naughton  a 
BtioDg  successor  to  the  talented  Bownuut.    It  is  truly 


"I  wish  Ibis  darn  thing  would 
From  the  IVitmnf  IMInnespollB). 


Russia:  "I  wouldn't  mind  llckin' tbla  Japsnkidif  I  w 
ire  that  them  big  tellers  were  not  with  bim." 
From  the  TliMt  < Minneapolis). 
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■."—Roosevelt  at  Hi 
From  the  BiwiMj/n  tnu'c  l*iew^ork: 


remarkable  that  the  Twin  Cities  should  have  such  a 
group  ol  cartoonists  at  one  time  as  ■'  Bart,"  Rehse,  Car- 
ter, and  NaughtoQ. 

In  oar  limited  space,  this  month,  we  are  using  three  of 
Mr.  Naughton'a  drawings  and  eight  of  Mr.  Cart«r's. 
On  our  first  page,  Mr.  Carter  notes  the  report  that  Mr. 
Cannon,  as  Speaker  of  the  new  Congress,  is  going  to 
obstruct  the  proposed  financial  legislation.    CanDon  is 


(Minneapolis) 

represented  as  a  truck-driver  blocking  the  track,  with 
Senator  Aldrich,  as  a  trolley  motorman,  ringing  the 
gong  behind.  It  is  an  uncommonly  clever  cartoon. 
The  next  one  puts  on  record  the  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion of  the  completion  of  a  new  Pacific  cable. 

Most  of  the  scores  of  cartoons  that  appeared  in  our 
American  newspapers  on  the  Manchurian  question  last 
month  were  either  extravagant  burlesques  or  else  in- 
dicated an  unduiy  embittered  situation.  Mr.  Carter's 
drawing  as  to  Uncle  Sam's  coat-tail,  on  the  contrary, 
represents  almost  precisely  the  situation  that  Mr.  Hay's 


Why  his  dishonor  Judge  Lynch  oatsprlntsJoaUcaL 
rrom  the  Brtniklun  Bofrfe  (New  York). 
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From  the  Bmoklyn  Eagle  (New  York). 

diplomacy  succeeded  in  dealing  with  last  month  by  tlie 
happy  plan  of  getting  the  Bear  to  give  Mktisfnctory  tia- 
Burances  that  the  coAt^tall  should  not  be  disturbed. 
His  cartoon  on  Ruula  and  Japan  shows  similar  saga- 
city in  divining  the  real  situation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  MiuneapotiH  Times 
is  a  Democratic  paper  when  one  studies  the  cartoon  in 
which  President  Roosevelt  as  foreman  is  ordering  Mr. 
Payne  to  get  the  administration  s  tracks  all  clear  before 
the  Republican  National  Convention  train  gels  round 
e  of  the  landslide     Mr  Carter  a 


Lpulis 


uartofin  on  Mr.  Ilanna  is  obviously  suggested  by  the 
Senator's  denial,  last  month,  that  he  wax  closing  out 
his  business  interests,  and  his  further  remark  that  poli- 
tics was  for  him  a  mere  hobby,  finally,  his  two  car- 
toons on  the  platforms,  respectively,  of  the  Republicans 
and  the  Democrats  of  Iowa  will  be  rea<lily  appreciated 
by  alt  who  understand  our  current  party  politics,  al- 
though it  would  take  some  time  to  explain  them  Ui 
those  who  ha\e  no  political  interest  or  aptitude. 


FrDm  the  nm<*  (HlnneBpollsJ. 


.LL  DIRBCmONHl 

Unclb  Bill  Allison  (who  haa  placed  Che  platfonn.  the 
elBphant,  and  himself  npon  the  "  Iowa  Idea"  plant) ;  "  There ! 
I  guess  that  will  hold  fou  tor  a  while.  How  do  you  like 
being  sat  upon,  anyway?"— From  the  TImen  (Minneapolis). 
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BALFOCRt  "jQinpIn,  .loe,  nnd 


not."— TfK  Jourtuil  (Detroit). 


Mr,  Joseph  Chamberlain' 
trom  shipwreck  on  the  free-trade 
the  protectionist  lifebont  has  lieen 
countless  cartoons,  nithoiigli  thi' 
Detroit  Journal  is  the  onlj  m\e 
BO  for  Bs  vre  know,  that  has  car 
ried  out  this  particular  nimlle 
Mr.  F.  CarrutherH  Gould,  o(  thi 
WettmingtCT  Qazettc,  I^ndon 
has  been  taking  up  the  subject 
in  some  new  phase  ulmnnt  eter] 
day.  A  characteristic  specimen 
of  these  attacks  by  Mr.  Gould 
upon  Premier  Balfour  and  Co- 
lonial Secretary  Chamberlain  Ih 
to  be  found  reproduced  on  thii> 
page.  Mr.  Cbamlierlain  Is  lead 
Ing  Mr.  Balfour  out  into  the  pro 
tectionist  surf,  while  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  grumbles  on  the 
beach  and  the  remaining  mem 
beraof  the  cabinet  linger  in  what 
onr  English  friends  call  th 
"iMthing  machine." 

On  the  opposite  page  are  tlin 
cartoons  from  a  imwerfiil  Ger 
man  exponent  of  the  doctrine" 
of  the  Social  nemurratic  parli 
— the  iiarty  that  has  made  the 
lantest  gains  in  the  rcrent 
Reichstag  elections.  The  first 
represents  the  elections  a'i  tlie 
cros.singotthe  Red  Sea,  with  t  lie 
destruction  of  itmiiv  of  their  op- 


for  saving  John  Bull  pouents  In  the  rise  of  tbe  aodallatio  tide.    Anotfacr 

rraft  by  puttmg  out  shiwa  a  front  and  rear  view  of  the  ffaisur's  military 

thi.  subject  of  almost  empire,  while  a  third  poiuta  out  the  way  in  which  inlU- 

»    ne  h\   Vay  m  the  fari'im  renlly  protects  the  hornet  if  tbe  penpk 


.w  fully  cold." 

The  DtiKK:  "Beastly  nnisanoe 
The  OmiiK  Mi-SIBTBRB;  "Let' 
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THE   LATE   POPE   LEO   XIII. 
Boro,  March  2,  1810.       Died,  Jul;  30,  1903. 


POPE   LEO   XIII. 


BY  W.   T.   STEAD. 


WHEN  the  Pope  i]ied,  the  greatest  among 
lU  passed  away.  Greatest  in  station, 
greatest  in  fame,  greatest  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
suteeman.  Leo  XIII.  was  the  Nestor  of  the 
liuman  race.  He  had  no  fellow  while  he  lived, 
and  in  his  death  he  had  no  peer.  Venerable 
alike  from  his  age,  his  station,  and  his  personal 
piety,  the  late  Pope  was  even  more  venerable  as 
a  sovereign  who  hatl  no  rivals,  a  man  who  had 
ri'j  toes.  One  woi^  alone  he  had  reason  to  fear, 
— ttie  woe  that  is  pronounced  upon  him  of  whom 
ail  m«n  apeak  well.  For  when  the  Pontifex 
Maximaa  descended  to  the  dust,  and  the  frail 
and  fragile  anatomy  whicb  had  served  as  a  lan- 
i-ra  revealing  the  soul  that  glowed  within  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  tomb  of  white  Carrara  marble 
n-hich  with  cbaracteriatic  solicitude  he  had  pre- 
pared before  his  death,  not  even  the  most  vehe- 
inent  Protestant,  the  bitterest  Freethinker,  had 
a  word  to  say  but  of  good.  The  favorite  male- 
diction of  the  fierce  savages  who  inhabit  the 
northern  provinces  of  Ireland,  a  malediction 
which  generation  after  generation  has  used  as  a 
Viaitle  cry,  is  "  To  hell  with  the  Pope  1  "  Last 
month,  when  Leo  XIIT.  died,  there  was  hardly 
an  Ormngeman  even  in  Black  Ulster  who  did 
not  kdmit  that  "  To  heaven  with  the  Pope  !  " 
nonld  be  the  only  possiblo  formula.  "  To  heaven 
nilh  the  Pope  1  "  ia  a  fitting  sentence  upon  one 
who  spent  his  life — th«  wtole  ninety-three  years 
,,(  it— ia  an  honest,  wiiariless  attemp  to  bring 
liuaven  down  from  the  skies,  so  that  even  here 
and  now  the  toil-worn  children  of  men  should 
rvaiix0  somothing  of  the  peace  and  joy  of  Para- 
(iiae.  Thai  he  faih-d  to  realize  his  high  ideal  is 
true.  All  men  fail.  Was  there  ever  a  greater 
(ttilur*  judged  from  the  date  of  his  burying 
than  the  (aUure  of  Jesu-i  Christ  ?  This  disciple 
is  nut  abovo  hia  Master,  nor  the  servant  above 
his  Lord. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  Pope  is 
no  more.  For  a  quarter  nf  a  century  he  has  been 
[he  muezKin  of  Chriat-in.iom  who  from  the  higb- 
-psi  minaret  on  this  planet  has  constantly  pro- 
fiaimed  in  stentorian  tones  the  summons  to  all 
men  to  labor  and  to  piay.  As  there  ia  no  post 
of  vantage  in  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Vatican,  so  there  has 
not  been  for  centuries  any  occupant  of  that  su- 
preme position  more  worthy  than  Leo. 

He  nothing  commoa  did  or  mean, 
Vfoa  that  memorable  scene. 


"  It  is  we,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  his  encyclicals,  "  who  are  the  Chief  Guardian 
of  Religion,  and  the  chief  dispenser  of  what  be- 
longs to  the  Church,  and  we  must  not  by  silence 
neglect  the  duty  wJiich  lies  upon  us."  No  Pon- 
tiff ever  took  himself  more  seriously,  no  Pope 
ever  sustained  more  admirably  the  dignity  or 
enhanced  more  greatly  the  infl  lence  of  St. 
Peter's  Chair.  Instinct  in  sea'  n  and  out  of 
season,  he  never  really  seems  t*  jave  slept  until 
last  month,  when  thrice  the  silver  hammer  beat 
upon  his  ivory  brow  and  the  cardinal  voice  of 
summons  fell  upon  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death. 
Every  midnight,  from  his  window  in  the  Vati- 
can, during  the  long  years  of  his  pontificate, 
Leo  XIII.  blessed  the  sleeping  city,  for  the  most 
part  all- indifferent  to  his  blessings  or  his  curses. 
Every  day,  all  his  life  long,  he  looked  out  from 
a  still  loftier  pinnacle  and  blessed  the  whole  mul- 
titudinous family  of  men.  His  creed  may  not 
be  as  our  creed.  He  was  not  a  great  propa- 
gandist of  tjie  faith.  In  his  pontificate,  Rome 
cannot  boast  of  the  admission  of  convert  nations 
to  her  fold.  The  temporal  power  for  which  he 
longed  and  piayed  and  schemed  is  as  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  successor  as  it  was  from  his 
own.  But  he  won  a  greater  prize  than  the  sover- 
eign right  to  control  the  police  and  the  drains 
of  the  City  of  the  Caesars.  He  may  not  have 
reclaimed  Protestant  nations  to  the  Catholic 
faith  ;  but  he  achieved  a  mightier  conquest. 
He  made  thinkable  once  more  the  possibility  of 
the  realization  of  the  great  ideal  of  the  early 
Popes,  and  he  compelled  even  the  most  embit- 
tered enemies  of  the  Papacy  to  recognize  the 
immense  possibilities  for  good  that  lie  latent  in 
what  might  be  the  central  headquarters  of  the 
Intelligence  Department  of  the  moral  sense  of 
mankind.  He  has  disarmed  the  hostility  of  his 
ancient  foes,  and  round  his  bier  Protestant,  Free- 
tliinker,  and  Catholic  sorrowed  as  brothers  at 
the  tomb  of  their  common  father. 

A    WONDERFULLY    StCCESSFDL    GABBER. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  this  is  regarded, 
it  is  an  achievement  unparalleled  in  onr  time. 
That  the  little  Italian  lad  who  was  learning  his 
letters  when  the  battle  of  "Waterloo  was  fought 
should  have  succeeded  in  impressing  the  whole 
world  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  personality,  that  he  should 
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have  towered  aloft  above  us  all  without  exciting 
envy  or  provoking  dislike,  and  have  demonstrated 
to  a  tliousand  jarring  and  intolerant  sects  and 
cliurches  the  supreme  beneficence  of  his  charac- 
ter, is  an  exploit  the  like  of  which  we  have  not 
scjen  in  our  time.  No  doubt  the  Roman  Church 
helped.  The  organization  wliich  covers  (^hris- 
tendom  \vith  its  twelve  hundred  bishops  was  no 
doubt  essential  to  his  success.  Hut  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  capture  the  organization.  And 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  although  the  or- 
ganization helped,  it  also  handicapped  him  bad- 
ly with  at  least  one-lialf  of  Christendom.  And 
the  greatest  triumph  of  the  late  Pope  was  not 
that  which  he  won  within  the  Church,  Ijut  that 
which  he  achieved  outside  its  pale.  Greek  Or 
thodox,  Protestant,  and  Freethinker  alike  learned 
to  recognize  that  Leo  Xlll.,  despite  all  his  pa- 
pistical trappings,  was  a  great  statesman  and  a 
true  man.  The  Russian  (Government  was  most 
anxious  to  welcome  him  to  the  conference  at 
The  Hague.  The  German  Government  repeated- 
ly found  occasion  to  appeal  to  his  love  of  peace 
to  assuage  the  bitterness  of  ecclesiastical  strife 
within  the  empire.  The  King  of  England  this 
Easter  visited  him  in  the  ^'atican,  and  in  the 
United  States  the  press  with  one  voice  has  ac- 
claimed him  as  the  wisest  and  best  of  modern 
men. 

That  Pope  Leo  XIII.  failed  in  many  things  is 
less  surprising  than  that  he  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  so  many.  He  has  left  the  Chair  of  St. 
Peter  surrounded  by  the  aureole  of  his  own  vir- 
tue and  his  owm  wisdom,  which  not  even  the  big- 
otry and  intolerance  of  the  Roman  Curia  can 
dim. 

How  came  it  to  pass  that  the  Italian  priest 
should  have  achieved  so  great  a  success  ? 

The  devout  will  attribute  it  to  the  grace  of 
God,  and  they  will  be  right.  But  divine  grace 
has  channels  which  can  be  traced.  Why,  then, 
was  it  that  the  Italian  lad  became  the  greatest 
man  in  the  world  ? 

To  answer  this  question  is  not  easy.  But 
some  suggestions  may  be  offered  that  may  be 
helpful. 

PARENTAGE    AND    EARLY    LIFE. 

In  the  first  case,  he  was  born  poor,  of  godly 
and  healtliy  parents,  and  brought  up  in  the  open 
air.  The  Peccis  were  not  peasants.  They  had 
neither  poverty  nor  riches,  but  they  had  to  work 
hard  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Ludovico  Pecci, 
the  Popcj's  father,  was  a  colonel  in  the  army 
of  Napoleon  I.  His  mother,  Anna,  is  said  by 
those  who  lived  in  the  same  village  to  have 
worked  like  a  man,  riding  from  one  estate  to  the 
other,  superintending  the  laborers.     AVhen  her 


two  boys  came  and  there  was  no  money  to  pay 
for  their  education,  she  began  the  rearing  of 
silkworms,  and  from  the^  sale  of  the  silk  from 
the  cocoons  she  raised  the  school  fees  of  the 
future  Pope  and  his  brother.  She  was  a  holy 
woman  and  idolized  by  her  children.  In  this 
household,  to  which  the  mother  contributed  the 
piety  and  the  Napoleonic  colonel  the  energy  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  revolutionary  epoch,  Joa- 
chim, who  was  better  known  as  Vincendno, 
or  the  little  A'incento,  grew  up  a  healthy,  quick- 
witted, vigorous  boy.  The  family  was  of  noble 
origin,  long  -  lived,  of  splendid  physique.  Ho 
started  life,  therefore,  with  the  best  gifts  of  the. 
gods, — a  h(?althy  body,  pious  parents,  and  no 
superfluous  wealth. 

He  received  a  good  education,  jBrst  at  tlie 
Jesuit  College  at  Viterbo,  and  afterward  at  the 
Koman  College.  "When  he  was  barely  twenty- 
one,  he  wa^  following  with  the  instinct  of  a 
trained  journalist, — although  he  never  wrote  an 
editorial, — the  movement  of  European  politics. 
His  early  letters  to  members  of  his  family  show 
him  to  have  been  even  then  intent  upon  the 
progress  of  the  reform  agitation  in  England  and 
the  fortunes  of  '*  Lord  "Wellington." 

HOW    LEO    LEARNED    TO    BULE. 

His  collegiate  career  was  so  distinguished  that 
he  was  sent  to  finish  liis  studies  in  the  college  of 
noble  ecclesiastics  destined  for  pontifical  service. 
When  his  course  of  study  was  finished,  he  had 
not  long  to  wait  for  promotion.  When  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  he  became  Governor-Delegate 
of  Benevento,  a  district  haunted  by  brigands. 
He  speedily  displayed  the  qualities  of  the  Napo- 
leonic colonel,  his  father.  Finding  that  milder 
measures  Vere  of  no  avail,  he  captured  fourteen 
brigands  and  executed  them  out  of  hand. 

He  reduced  Benevento  to  order,  and  in  three 
years'  time  ho  was  fated  to  make  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  freer  air  of  constitutional 
states.  He  was  sent  as  Nuncio  to  Belgium, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  he  visited  England.  He 
was  an  acute  observer,  and  he  never  forgot  what 
he  saw  in  his  brief  sojourn  in  western  Europe. 

In  1844,  he  was  recalled  to  Italy,  and  in  1847, 
just  befon^  the  outbreak  of  the  great  revolu- 
tionary storm,  h(^  became  Governor- Bishop  of 
l*erugia.  H(^  governed  Perugia  with  such  skill 
and  lirmness  that  he  succeeded  in  holding  his 
own  against  the  storm  which  drove  the  Pope 
from  Home. 

Then  there  came  to  him  the  second  great 
benediction  from  on  high,  in  the  shape  of  a  p'To- 
longed  period  of  comparative  seclusion.  When 
the    Pope  came  back   to   Rome,  Cardinal    An- 
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tonelli  was  in  the  ascendant,  and,  in  the  ex- 
pressive American  phrase,  had  no  use  for  Pecci. 
He  was  shelved  for  thirty  years.  Pius  the  Ninth 
was  governing  Rome  on  his  own  lines,  and  Joa- 
chim Pecci  sat  still  at  Perugia  and  studied.  This 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  this  exclusion  from 
the  whirl  and  distractions  of  the  Papal  court, 
was  invaluable  to  the  future  Pope.  He  had 
gerved  as  Papal  Nuncio  to  Belgium,  however, 
and  in  1853  Pius  IX.  had  made  him  Cardinal. 


When  Antonelli  died,  Pecci  was  sent  for  to 
become  finance  minister  of  Rome.  The  very 
next  year,  Pio  Nono  died,  and  Leo  XIII.,  then 
in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  was  installed  in  the  Chair 
of  St.  Peter. 

When  he  came  to  the  throne  of  Christendom, 
the  policy  of  his  predecessor  had  involved  the  Ro- 
min  Church  in  war  with  Italy,  Germany,  Russia, 
and  France.  By  the  adoption  of  what  he  him- 
Klf  described  as  the  strategy  of  peace,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  two  of  these  foes  into 
fneods,  and  in  assuaging  the  bitterness  of  the 
strife  which  raged  in  the  French  Republic. 


His  very  first  move  was  typical  of  the  man, 
and  may  be  commended  to  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Hay.  The  Russian  Government 
had  been  treating  the  Roman  Catholics  with  a 
severity  which  had  excited  the  liveliest  indigna- 
tion throughout  the  Catholic  world.  Pius  the 
Ninth  had  sent  a  vigorous  dispatch  to  St.  Peters- 
burg denouncing  the  conduct  of  the  Russian 
Government.  After  a  delay  of  several  weeks, 
the  dispatch  was  returned  to  Rome  without  com- 
ment. Thereupon  Leo  XIII.  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  birthday  letter  to  Alexander  the  Second,  full 
of  congratulations  and  good  wishes. 

Then,  incidentally,  he  alluded  with  much  feel- 
ing to  the  suffering  of  the  persecuted  Catholics, 
and  assured  the  Czar  that  if  treated  justly  they 
might  be  made  stanch  and  loyal  subjects.  The 
Czar  was  much  touched  by  the  letter,  and  re- 
ceived it  in  the  friendliest  spirit, 

Leo  found  Bismarck  baffled  and  angry.  '■  "We 
shall  not  go  to  Canossa,"  the  Iron  Chancellor 
had  said,  when  he  began  the  Kulturkampf.  But 
the  new  Pope  invited  him  thither  in  such  dulcet 
accents  that  Bismarck  went  to  Canossa  and  made 
his  peace  with  Rome. 
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In  France,  the  Church  was  at  loggerheads  with 
the  republic.  The  Pope  saw  that  the  republic 
had  come  to  stay,  and  ordered  his  bishops  to 
desist  from  the  campaign  in  favor  of  the  lost 
cause  of  Monarchy.  He  did  not  succeed  in 
making  peace.  But  he  threw  oil  upon  the  trou- 
bled waters,  and  secured  a  truce  for  many  years. 

He  never  made  peace  with  Italy.  The  usurper 
who  had  seated  himself  in  the  Pope's  own  palace 
in  the  Quirinal  could  never  be  reconciled  to  the 
Pontiff  who  to  the  last  was  a  victim  of  the  de- 
lusion that  the  world-wide  sovereignty  of  the 
Church  was  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  pos- 
session of  secular  authority  over  the  city  of 
Rome. 

ENGLISH    AND    AMERICAN    INFLUENCE. 

With  the  exception  of  his  devotion  to  the 
fetish  of  the  temporal  power,  Leo  showed  him- 
self singularly  sagacious  and  free  from  ecclesi- 
astical prejudices.  It  is  interesting  to  discover 
how  this  came  about.  Why  was  an  Italian 
bishop  so  great  a  statesman  ?  It  is  somewhat 
flattering  to  our  self-conceit  as  English-speaking 
men  to  know  that  in  the  opinion  of  shrewd  ob- 
servers, not  of  our  own  blood,  the  liberal  policy 
of  the  Pope  was  largely  due  to  the  influence  of 
English  books,  English  example,  and  the  direct 
advice  of  American  prelates. 

When  the  Pope  was  elected,  he  began  to  read 
Macaulay's  famous  essay  reviewing  "  Ranke's 
History  of  the  Popes."  He  was  fascinated  with 
the  picture  the  great  Protestant  historian  painted 
of  the  glories  of  the  church  over  which  he  had 
been  newly  called  to  preside.  Who  that  has 
read  it  can  forget  this  famous  passage  : 

The  Republic  of  Venice  was  modern  when  compared 
with  the  Papacy,  and  the  Republic  of  Venice  is  gone 
and  the  Papacy  remains.  The  Papacy  remains,  not  a 
mere  antique,  but  full  of  life  and  useful  vigor.  The 
Catholic  Church  is  sending  forth  to  the  farthest  ends  of 
the  world  missionaries  as  zealous  as  those  who  landed 
in  Kent  with  Augustine,  and  is  still  confronting  hos- 
tile kings  with  the  same  spirit  with  which  she  con- 
fronted Attila.  .  .  .  Nor  do  we  see  any  sign  that  the 
term  of  long  dominion  is  approaching.  She  saw  the 
commencement  of  all  the  governments  and  of  all  the 
ecclesiastical  establishments  that  now  exist  in  the  world, 
and  we  feel  no  assurance  that  she  is  not  destined  to  see 
the  end  of  them  all.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  polity  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  very  master- 
piece of  human  wisdom.  In  truth,  nothing  but  such  a 
|)olity  could  against  such  assaults  have  borne  up  such 
doctrines. 

Turning  from  tlie  English  historian's  glowing 
picture  of  what  the  Church  had  been,  he  turned 
his  eyes  to  the  Church  as  he  found  it  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign, 

to  ascertain  its  condition,  to  examine  it«  needs,  and  to 
discover  proper  remedies.   In  one  of  his  first  encyclicals, 


he  lamented  the  decadence,  not  only  of  the  supernatural 
truths  made  known  to  us  by  faith,  but  of  the  natural 
truths,  both  speculative  and  practical,  the  prevalence 
of  the  most  fatal  errors,  of  the  very  serious  peril  of  so- 
ciety from  the  ever-increasing  disorders  which  confront 
us  on  every  side.  He  said  that  the  first  reason  of  this 
great  moral  ruin  was  the  openly  proclaimed  separation 
and  the  admitted  apostasy  of  the  society  of  our  day 
from  Christ  and  his  Church, which  alone  has  the  power 
to  repair  all  the  evils  of  society. 

Among  the  bishops  to  whom  he  sent  his  ency- 
clical was  Cardinal  Manning.  From  this  sturdy 
quondam  Protestant  at  Westminster  he  received 
the  following  advice  : 

Leave  dynasties  to  themselves ;  do  away  with  con- 
cordats ;  give  up  the  policy  of  Sixtus  V. ;  abandon  all 
antiquated  and  contingent  forms,  and  all  those  histor- 
ical conditions  which  have  degenerated  into  mere  orna- 
ments or  dangerous  obstacles.  Gro  forth  to  meet  the 
people ;  apply  the  words  of  Christ,  "I  have  compassion 
upon  the  multitude  ; "  foster  and  direct  the  democracy  ; 
prepare  the  Church  for  the  near  future,  and,  instead  -of 
having  nunciatures,  establish  more  direct  relations  with 
the  bishops,  who  are  the  natural  representatives  and  ad- 
visers of  the  Pope. 

The  Pope  took  that  advice  to  heart,  and  acted 
upon  it  to  the  best  of  his  abifity  and  skill. 

The  impetus  which  Cardinal  Manning  gave 
to  the  Pope's  natural  inclinations  was  powerfully 
stimulated  by  the  influence  of  the  twelve  Ameri- 
can prelates  whom  he  summoned  to  Rome  in 
1883  to  consult  with  them  about  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  in  the  New  World.  In  the  opinion 
of  so  capable  and  impartial  an  observer  as  Count 
de  Vogue,  '•  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  words  of  the  American  prelates  sup- 
plied the  spark  which  rekindled  the  flame  in 
this  smoldering  genius  " 

"Leo,"  he  said,  '^is  unquestionably  the  Euro- 
pean whose  thoughts  are  most  engrossed  by 
America." 

From  my  interviews  with  the  venerable  Pontiff,  I 
have  always  carried  away  the  impression  that  the  New 
World,  and  particularly  that  part 'of  it  populated  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  was  the  pole  toward  which  the 
meditations,  calculations,  and  hopes  of  this  intuitive 
genius  were  in  preference  directed. 

But  M.  de  Vogue  would  hardly  be  human  if 
he  did  not  attempt  to  bring  France  into  the  land- 
scape, so  we  are  told  that 

since  a  prejudice  and  an  instinctive  Inclination  have 
drawn  him  into  the  ranks  of  democracy,  Leo  XIII.,  in 
the  depths  of  his  heart,  cherishes  a  special  solicitude 
for  France  and  the  United  States.  A  steadfast  convic- 
tion shows  him  France  as  the  field  where  the  harvest 
for  the  coming  summer  will  ripen  ;  the  United  States 
as  that  in  which  he  is  sowing  seed  for  harvests  in  years 
to  come.  He  looks  upon  mysterious  America  as  Noah 
must  have  gazed  at  the  peak  of  Mount  Ararat  when 
the  waters  of  the  deluge  were  rising,  seeking  there  the 
phice  of  refuge  in  which  the  divine  promiaee  shall  be 
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falAHed,  aod  whence  the  preserved  rncea  ivIU  Htnrt 
afresh  and  begin  n  new  cycle  ot  lite. 

The  Pope's  temlency  in  ttiia  direction  was 
jM>wertullv  accelerated  bv  American  influence. 
In  the  year  1887. 

the  American  prelateK.  Canlinnl  GlbboiiH  and  ArcU- 
biidi«p  Ireland,  arrived  in  Kume  to  defond  the  riglitu  ot 
the  Knigbta  of  Iiabor.  The  ideas  the}-  brought  aston- 
iahed  and  Bcandnliied  the  venerable  dlgtiitaries  of  the 
Bacred  Collie ;  it  might  l^exaitl  that  the  nil  too  bracing 
air  of  the  Atlantic  still  clinging  to  the  garments  of  the 
travelers  made  thorn  aged  Italiana  ganp.  The  ^op^ 
alone  was  ouamaced,— he  UDderHt4XMt  thlH  adaptation  ot 
Catbolicino  to  a  society  free  and  democratic. 

Indeed,  he  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  lie 


saw  little  Impe  for  the  settlement  of  the  Church 
troubtca  in  Mexico  except  in  annexation  hy  the 
United  States,  which  he  hoped  might  also  lake 
in  all  t'entral  America  ! 

In  his  lust  encyclical  condemning  '-American- 
ism "  falsely  so  called,  he  enipfaasized  Lis  admi- 
rati<m  of  America  and  things  American.  He 
declan^d  : 

"We  highly  esteem  and  love  exceedingly  the  young 
and  vigorous  American  nation,  in  which  ire  plainly  diH- 
cem  latent  forces  for  the  advancement  alike  of  civilixa- 
Won  and  of  Christianity." 

It  in  to  the  equity  and  liberty  established  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  American  laws,  and  which  are  contra- 
vened by  those  who  seek  to  deprive  Catholics  ot  their 
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full  enjoyment,  that  the  Pontiff  ascribed,  in  pttit,  th« 
prosperity  of  tbe  Catholic  Church  in  this  republic. 
"  Moreover  (a  (act  which  it  gives  pleiwure  to  acknowl- 
edge), thanks  are  due  to  the  equity  of  the  laws  wlilch 
obtain  in  America,  anil  to  the  eustonia  of  the  well- 
ordered  republic,  for  the  Church  among  you,  un(i|>- 
posed  by  the  Constitution  and  government  of  your 
nation,  fettered   by  no   hostile   legislation,   protected 


AgftiOHt  violence  by  the 
tlallty  of  the  tribunals, 
hindrance." 

THE    FAUOUB 


It  was  under  the  iniluenco  of 
Aniorican  inspiration  tliat  the  Pope 
with  the  dynasties  and  threw  in  liie 
people.     He  told  M.  do  Vogue  : 

We  must  go  to  the  lieople,  couqiif  r  th 
people.  .  .  .  We  must  seek  the  alliance 
folk,  whatsoever  their  origin  or  opinion, 
not  lose  heart.  .  .  .  We  will  triumph  c 
injustice,  and  error. 

He  became  "  tht;  Socialist  Hi.sliop 
His  encyclical    on    lal)ur    reprcsi 

word  of  the  great  Poiitiff  on  one 

vexed  questions  of  modern  sm-icty. 
String  together  some  of  its  soiioi 

and  it  reads  like  a  new  declaration  i 

of  Man, 


the  Anglo- 
finally  broke 
lot  with  tlie 


nts   the   iHKt 
of  tlie  most 


It  has  come  to  pass  that  workingmen  have  been 
given  over,  isolated  and  defenseless,  t«  the  callousness 
of  emiiloyers  and  the  greed  of  unrestrained  competi- 
tion. That  evil  has  been  increased  by  rapacious  usury, 
which,  although  more  than  once  condemned  by  the 
Church,  is,  nevertheless,  under  a  different  form  bnt 
with  the  same  guilt,  still  practised  by  avaricious  and 
gras]iing  men.  And  to  this  must  be  added  the  custom 
of  working  by  contract,  and  the  concentration  of  so 
many  branches  of  trade  in  tbe  hands  of  a  (ew  individ- 
uals, su  (hat  a  small  number  of  very  rich  men  have  bees 
able  to  lay  upon  the  masses  a  yoke  little  better  than 
slavery  itHelf,  .  .  . 

Wages,  we  are  told,  are  fixed  by  free  consent ;  and 
therefore  the  employer,  when  he  pays  what  was  agreed 
upon,  lias  done  his  part,  and  is  not  called  upon  for  any- 
thing further.  ,  .  .  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  dictate  of 
iperious  and  more  ancient  than  any  bai^ 


gain  lietwi 
itbeei 


:)Ugh  ti 


able  and  frugal  c 
The  employer  n 

strength,  i 


suppoi 
ifort-  . 


t  never  tax  his  workpeople  beyond 
r  employ  them  in  work  unsuited  to 
their  sex  and  age,  ...  To  eiercisa  pressure,  for  the 
sake  of  a  gain,  upon  the  indigent  and  the  destitute,  and 
to  make  one's  profit  out  of  the  need  of  another.  Is  con- 
demned by  all  laws,  human  and  divine.  To  defraud 
any  one  of  wages  that  are  his  due  is  a  crime  which  cries 
to  the  avenging  anger  of  Heaven. 

Self-«onservation  is  a  law  of  nature  which  it  is  wrong 
to  disobey.  Now,  i(  we  were  to  consider  labor  merely 
so  far  a.1  it  is  pcrsoital,  doubtless  It  would  be  within 
the  workman's  right  to  accept  any  rate  of  wages  wliaT> 
ever  ;  for  in  the  same  way  as  he  is  free  to  work  or  not, 
so  he  is  free  to  accept  a  small  remuneration,  or  eves 
none  at  all.  But  this  is  a  mere  abstract  supposition; 
the  labor  of  the  workingman  is  not  only  his  personal 
attribute,  but  it  is  nccenaurv!  and  this  makes  all  tbe 
difference.  The  preservation  of  life  is  the  boundenduty 
of  each  and  all,  and  to  fail  tberein  Is  a  crime.  .  ,  . 

Most  important  of  all  are  workmen's  associations. . . . 
We  have  spoken  of  them  more  than  once  ;  but  it  will  be 
well  to  explain  here  how  much  they  are  needed,  to  show 
(hat  they  exist  by  their  own  right,  and  to  enter  into 
their  organization  and  their  work.  The  experience  of 
his  own  weakness  urges  man  to  call  in  help  from  wllh- 

Tuent«rinto  ".society"  of  this  kind  Is  the  natural 
right  of  man  ;  and  the  statemust  protect  natural  rights, 
not  destroy  them  :  and  if  it  forbids  Its  citisens  to  form 
associations,  it  contradicts  the  very  principle  of  Its  own 
existence ;  for  both  they  and  it  exist  iu  virtue  of  ^e 
:iple,— viz.,  the  natural  propensity  of  man  to 


live  . 


jciety. 


isageu- 


Speaking  summarily,  we  may  lay  it  down  a 

eral  and  perpetual  law  that  workmen's 
should  he  so  orgsnixed  and  governed  as  to  furnish  tbe 
liest  and  most  suitable  means  for  attaining  what  is 
aimed  al.~that  is  to  say.  for  helping  each  individual 
member  to  lietter  his  condition  to  tbe  utmost  in  body, 
mind,  and  projwrty.  .  ,  . 

Among  tlie  puqioses  of  a  society  should  be  to  try  to 
arrange  for  a  continuous  supply  of  work  at  all  times 
and  seasons;  and  to  crcalea  fund  from  which  the  meoi- 
lH>rs  may  be  helped  in  their  necessities,  not  only  in  cases 
of  accident,  but  also  in  sickness,  old  age,  and  misfortnna 

htt  the  state  watch  over  these  socletlea  of  cltltens 
united  together  in  the  exercise  of  their  r^bt;  but  let  it 
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not  thrust  itself  into  their  peculiar  concerns  and  their 
organization  ;  tor  things  move  and  live  by  the  roiiIb 
within  them,  and  they  may  be  billed  by  the  grasp  of  a 
hand  from  without.  .  .  .  And  it  is  for  this  reaiwu  that 
wage-earpers,  who  are  undoubtedly  among  the  weak 
and  necessitous,  should  be  specially  cared  for  and  pro- 
tected by  the  commonwealth.  .  .  . 

It  is  only  by  the  labor  ol  theworkingman  that  states 
grow  rich.  Justice,  therefore,  demauds  that  the  inter- 
e«t«  of  the  poorer  population  be  carefully  watched  over 
bf  the  administration,  bo  that  they  who  contribute  so 
largely  to  the  advantage  of  the  community  may  them- 
selves share  in  the  benefits  they  create — that,  being 
housed,  clothed,  and  enabled  to  support  lite,  they  may 
find  their  eniNtence  less  hard  and  more  endurable.  .  .  . 

When  workpeople  have  recourse  to  a  strike,  it  ts 
frequently  because  the  hours  of  labor  are  too  long  or 
the  work  too  hard,  or  because  they  consider  their  wages 
Insufficient.  The  grave  inconvenience  ot  this  not  nn- 
commoD  occurrence  should  be  obviated  by  public  reme- 
dial measures.  .  .  .  The  laws  Hhould  be  beforehand,  and 
prevent  these  troubles  from  arising ;  they  should  lend 
their  iuQuence  and  authority  to  the  removal  in  good 
time  ot  the  causes  which  lead  to  conflicts  between  ma£- 
tem  and  those  whom  they  employ.  .  .  . 

It  is  neither  justice  nor  humanity  so  to  grind  men 
down  with  excessive  labor  as  to  stupefy  their  minds  and 
wear  out  their  bodies.  Those  who  laljor  in  mines  and 
in  work  within  the  bowels  ol  the  earth. 


should  have  Hhorter  hours  in  proportion  as  their  labor 
is  more  severe  and  more  trying  to  health.  .  .  . 

As  a  general  principle,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  a 
workman  ought  to  have  leisure  and  rest  in  proportion 
to  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  strength  ;  for  the  waste  of 
strength  must  be  repaired  by  the  cessation  of  work.  In 
all  agreements  between  mauters  and  workpeople,  there 
is  always  the  condition,  expressed  or  understood,  that 
there  be  allowed  proper  rest  tor  soul  and  body.  To 
agree  in  any  other  sense  wonld  be  against  what  is  right 
and  just. 

To  consent  to  any  treatment  which  is  calculated  to 
defeat  the  end  and  purpose  of  his  being  is  beyond  his 
right ;  he  cannot  give  up  bis  soul  to  servitude ;  tor  it  is 
not  man's  own  rights  which  are  here  in  question,  but 
the  rights  ol  God,  most  sacred  and  inviolable.  From 
this  follows  the  obligation  of  the  cessation  of  work  and 
labor  on  Sundays  and  certain  festivals. 

In  regard  to  children,  great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  place  them  in  workshops  or  factories  until  their 
bodies  and  minds  are  sufficiently  mature. 

If  by  a  strike,  or  other  combination  of  workmen, 
there  should  be  imminent  danger  of  disturbance  to  the 
public  peace  ;  or  if  circumstances  were  such  that  among 
the  laboring  population  the  ties  of  family  life  were  re- 
laxed ;  if  religion  were  found  tosufTerthrough  the  work- 
men not  having  the  time  and  opportunity  to  practise 
it ;  if  in  workshops  and  factories  there  were  danger  to 
morals  through  the  mixing  ot  the  eexea,  or  front  any 
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occasion  of  evil :  or  if  employers  laid  burdens  upon  the 
workmen  which  were  unjust,  or  degraded  them  with 
conditions  that  were  repugnant  to  their  dignity  as  hu- 
man beings ;  finally,  if  healtti  were  endangered  by  ex- 
cessive labor,  or  by  work  uusuited  to  sex  or  age, — in 
these  cases  there  can  be  no  question  that,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  it  would  be  right  to  call  in  the  help  and  au- 
thority of  the  law.  The  limits  must  Ije  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  occasion  which  calls  for  the  law's  in- 
terference— the  principle  being  this,  that  the  law  must 
not  undertake  more,  or  go  further,  than  is  required  for 
the  remedy  of  the  evil  or  the  removal  of  the  danger. 

In  these  and  similar  questions,  however,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  hours  of  labor  in  different  trades,  the  sani- 
tary precautions  to  be  observed  in  factories  and  work- 
shops, etc. — in  order  to  supersede  undue  interference  on 
thp  part  of  the  state,  especially  as  circumstances,  times, 
and  localities  differ  so  widely — it  is  advisable  that  re- 
course be  had  to  societies  or  boards,  such  as  we  shall 
mention  presently,  or  to  some  other  method  of  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  wage-earners,  the  state  to  be 
asked  for  approval  and  protection. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  are  actually  in  ex- 
istence not  a  few  societies  of  this  nature,  consisting 
either  of  workmen  alone  or  of  workmen  and  employers 
together ;  but  it  were  greatly  to  be  desired  that  they 
should  multiply  and  become  more  effective. 

No  practical  solution  of  this  question  will  ever  be 
found  without  the  assistance  of  religion  and  the  Church. 

As  far  as  regards  the  Church,  its  assistance  will 
never  be  wanting,  be  the  time  or  the  occasion  what  it 
may ;  and  it  will  intervene  with  the  greater  effect  in 
proportion  as  its  liberty  of  action  is  the  more  unfettered ; 
let  this  be  carefully  noted  by  those  whose  office  it  is  to 
provide  for  the  public  welfare.  Every  minister  of  holy 
religion  must  throw  into  the  conflict  all  the  energy  of 
his  mind  and  all  the  strength  of  his  endurance. 

No  wonder  that  an  American  writer  discov- 
ered that 

one  of  the  strangest  and  most  interesting  movements 
in  history  was  that,  under  the  lead  of  Leo  XIII.,  inter- 
national Catholicism  should  have  brought  its  ideals 
closer  to  the  force-ideas  of  Americanism.  The  time  will 
come,  perhaps,  he  ventured  to  pi*edict,  when  tho  tiara 
and  the  starry  flag  will  join  in  pursuit  of  the  same  ends, 
to  bring  about  the  same  force  of  civilization. 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Pope  did  throw  the  whole  force  of  his 
enormous  influence  in  favor  of  using  the  Church 
as  an  instrument  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  people. 

The  natural  result  of  this  new  departure  will  l>e  a 
breaking  down  of  the  barriers  which  sectarian  theology 
has  built  up  between  Christians  of  different  rit^s  and 
creeds.  When  you  are  concerned  solely  upon  hoisting 
an  invisible  soul  into  an  impalpable  heaven,  you  may 
without  sense  of  shame  or  of  guilt  refuse  the  co5pera- 
tion  of  all  who  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  you  about 
the  Immaculate  Conception  or  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  when  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of 
hauling  a  half-drowned  donkey  out  of  a  mud-hole  in 
which  it  is  in  danger  of  suffocating,  there  is  not  a  bigot 


in  any  of  the  churches  but  would  feel  condemned  be- 
fore God  and  man  if  he  let  that  donkey  drown  rather 
than  take  his  place  at  the  windlass  side  by  side  with  a 
heretic  and  a  schismatic.  And  the  more  the  Church 
sticks  to  the  outward  and  visible  works  of  charity  and 
philanthropy,  the  more  anti-Christian  will  seem  to  l)e 
the  spirit  of  exclusion  and  excommunication  which  de- 
stroys Christian  power  by  exaggerating  the  significance 
of  Christian  differences. 

J.    PROMOTER  OF  PEACE. 

The  Pope's  own  version  of  liis  mission  is  to 
be  found  in  his  Encyclical  for  Pentecost,  1S97, 
in  which  he  says  : 

We  have  endeavored  to  direct  all  that  we  have  at- 
tempted and  persistently  carried  out  during  a  long 
pontificate  toward  two  chief  ends, — in  the  first  place, 
toward  the  restoration,  both  in  rulers  and  peoples,  of 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  life  in  civil  and  domestic 
society,  since  there  is  no  true  life  for  men  except  from 
Christ ;  and,  secondly,  to  promote  the  reunion  of  those 
who  have  fallen  away  from  the  Catholic  Church  either 
by  heresy  or  by  schism,  since  it  is  most  undoubtedly 
the  will  of  Christ  that  all  should  be  united  in  one  fiock 
under  one  shepherd. 

Cardinal  Satolli's  account  of  the  Pope's  idea 
may  be  given  in  his  own  words  : 

From  the  time  when  Leo  XIII.  succeeded  Pius  IX., 
he  had  formed  a  grand  plan  in  which  he  took  cognizance 
of  all  the  needs  of  humanity,  and  determined  on  the 
provisions  he  would  make  for  those  needs  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  pontificate.  We  can  best  distin- 
guish this  design  of  the  Pope  in  three  particular  direc- 
tions. First,  in  the  Holy  Father's  zeal  for  the  develop- 
ment of  studies ;  secondly,  in  the  continued  interest 
which  he  has  shown  in  social  science ;  and,  thirdly,  in 
his  untiring  efforts  to  bring  peace  into  the  Christian 
countries  by  the  spread  of  civilization,  the  teaching  of 
religion,  and  the  promotion  of  concord  between  Church 
and  State. 

Of  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  with  w^hich 
he  labored  for  peace,  the  whole  world  is  witness. 
When  the  Spanish- American  War  broke  out,  the 
Pope,  speaking  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  on  April  1, 
declared,  with  deep  emotion  :  "  I  prayed  God, 
with  the  whole  force  of  my  being,  with  the 
deepest  fervor,  to  avert  this  sad  war,  and  not  to 
allow  my  pontificate  to  end  in  the  smoke  of 
battle.  Otlierwise  I  should  have  implored  the 
Almiglity  to  take  me  to  Himself." 

His  prayer  was  not  answered.  He  lived  to 
make  intercession  for  peace  when  the  war  was 
fought  to  a  close. 

And  now  he  is  himself  at  peace,  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest.  Round  his  bier  mankind  stands  as 
mourner  and  sadly  murmurs  : 

He  was  a  man :  take  him  for  all  and  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again ! 


JAMES   ABBOTT    MXEILL   WHISTLER. 


BY    ERNEST    KNAl  FFl. 


IX  the  death  of  "Whistler  the  world  of  art  lo>ies 
one  of  ito  foremost  lights.  His  fame  pre 
sents,  however,  some  curious  contrasts.  Though 
at  every  exhibition  his  works  receive  the  highe  t 
award, — while  he  was  an  officer  of  the  Legion  f 
Honor, — while  his  portrait  of  his  mother  is  one 
of  the  treasures  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  his  por 
trait  of  Carlyle  in  the  Glasgow  gallery  one  of  ti  e 
greatest  of  modern  portraits,  so  far  from  being 
universal  is  his  fame,  it  is  notable  that  there  are 
none  of  his  paintings  in  the  permanent  galleries 
of  London,  where  he  worked  for  half  a  centurj 
nor  are  there  any  in  the  permanent  exhibiticns 
of  New  York  I 

His  art  will  ever  be  difficult  to  classify.  Rpal 
izing  that,  though  designated  as  an  American 
painter,  his  art  cannot  justly  be  called  Amer 
ican  art,  so  preeminently  cosmopolitan  is  it 
future  historians  may  be  tempted  to  weave  a 
theory  of  exotic  influence  from  the  painttrB 
life-history,  which  is,  that  his  grandfather  v>&s 
i  colonel,  his  father  a  West  Point  engineer 
hifl  mother  came  from  Wilmington,  N.  C;  he 
vd,a  bom, — some   say   in   Baltimore,   some   in 


Stonington,  Cunn.,  and  otlit-rx  in  l.ciwoll,  Mhmm, 
He  himself  has  ti^stifled  in  court  lliiit  Im  wuh 
born  in  fit.  I'etorsburg,  Itiisfia  ;  hut  in  WliiUi'K 
"National  Cyclopaidiu  of  IliogriLjiliy  "  uti  arl.icjii 
which  ho  revised  gives  tho  )ila<;e  luul  dat^t  an 
Lowell,  Afasn..  in  18.')4.  At  any  mto,  hii  Npont 
his  childhood  in  St.  I'etersburi;,  liuHHia,  whcirn 
his  father  was  supcrinti'iidinK  the  conHtriiclinn 
of  the  St.  I'iitorsbiirg  &  M.mcow  Hailroud.  In 
1H5I,  Whistler  entitred  W<'Ht  I'oirit,  wh.^rn  lin 
was  far  from  beinj^  an  idi-al  wtmiimt.  In  draw- 
ing alone  did  he  rtnieive  lirMt'dasH  inarlcM  ;  clieiii- 
istry  was  one  of  his  tttiinililiiig  hloiikn,  and  1j» 
has  said,  "H  xiliiron  ha>t  Imen  a  f^nn,  I  Nhoiild 
have  W.-n  a  soldier."  And  it  irt  not  HiirpriHinff 
that  tlie  man  who  was  afUirward  no  enlirxly  a 
law  unto  himiuilf  sliould  liavo  cut  »  Horry  fi({iir(t 
in  the  army,  whore  diw^ipliin'  taki-n  [iri:c4!iluiicit 
of  the  thre.)  It's. 

It  is  rather  in  l«5(i,  when  wttled  in  Carin  in 
the  studio  of  (;|.;yre,  that  he  find*  Mm  i,\i,iw.ni. 
Here   be   wan  fellfjw-Kliident  with   (Jitorjfo  l>u 
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Maurier  an<l  Edward  PovntPi'.  Hero  lie  Btuilieil 
for  two  j-eHrs,  uiid  tlu-n  w-ttled  in  Eiijrlaini.  In 
IH.")!)  and  1«(H).  his  [wiiitiu^s  wore  iftfusi'd  at 
tlio  Salun.  Yoars  aftcrwani,  1>ti  Maurier.  in 
■■TriUjy,'' t-aricHtiired  the  sUnient  Wliistler  un- 
der tlie  alias  ..f  -Joe  Sihlin-." 

From  KS.'iD  to  INfi;!  whs  a  ri'volutioniiry  [MTiod 
in  Fnmcli  art,  (mt  f.f  whidi  etftiid  tho  imiiifw  of 
.Millvt,  i:..na,  Kniif'siMu,  Cinirln't.  Manet,  Dctras, 
UeKUHidt.  Aifn-a  Sivvcns.  Forluiiv.  I'livis  dc 
Chaviiiiri.-s.  .Iiim.-s  M.iris.  .Insepli  Isnii-ls.  Sialev. 
and  Fanlin-I.nt'.ur.  Jtvv..nl,l  iHMdloto  sav  tlii.t 
■\Vliisi.l..r  was  inlim-n.-.-.l  l.v  anv  one  of  t!i.-s.-. 
thouyli  it  is  n-.'()rd.'.i  iLat  l..r  u  tinu-  \w  foiluwd 
Courlict ;  imt  n  i 


proltsi 


t   llio    !>itLll 


tiqiiityflndthe  liar 
acadi.'irii('  trainiiift 
colorist,  who  was  . 


of  aii- 


d-f>ist  (Iraui^rlitsnianMlii])  i>f 
it  lot^t  njiim  tlie  voun;; 
a  horn  hh  regards  odor 


Although  on  his  arrival  in  Knjjlaiid  he  ajtai 
i-fts  rejeoteti  liy  th«  I'nris  Salon.  si>tiii'  canvasi 
i-i-re  acffpted  by  tlio  Salon  doa  Hefusow.  anion 


llioin  -Tho  Wliito  Girl."  This  picture  croa 
a  Konsntioti.  iind  this  marks  the  beginning  of 
fjimv.  thi.ugh  notorirtv  fame  from  his  hnv; 
with  liuskin. 

Tho  •luarri'l  with  Huskin  ar.ise  from  tho 
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ter's  criticiBin  in  Jors  Cln- 
vigera :  "  I  have  seen  and 
heard  much  of  Cockney 
iinpndence  before  now,  but 
never  expected  to  hear  a 
coxcomb  aak  two  hundred 
^ineas  for  flinging  a  pot 
of  paint  in  the  public's 
face." 

Whistler  brought  suit. 
and  gave  such  novel  testi- 
mony on  cross- examination 
that  the  eyes  of  justice  must 
have  sparkled  under  their 
bandage.  He  obtained  one 
farthing  damages.  He 
hung  the  awarded  piece  on 
his  watch-chain. 


It  is  likely  that  Whist- 
ler's paintings  will  always 
1-e  ''Caviare  to  the  general,'' 
hr  the  public  invariably 
insists  upon  the  story  pic- 
ture. Whistler  detested 
the  story  picture.  He  him- 
self gives  the  open  sesame 
to  the  understanding  of  his 
paintings  when  he  calls 
them  "nocturnes"  and 
'■symphonies."  Repainted 
like  a  mnsician, — tonal 
lutlitiaa,  harmonies,  pitch, 
and  ooncord  are  part  of  hie 
Bcince  of    painting.      He 


J  characteristic  of  Velasquez.     The 
1  critic,  Muther,  gives,  perhaps,  the  best 
^eKf^ittoil  of  Whistler's  technique  i 


*'**atatt  In    color  and  form 

■"♦in  pletaTM,   as  the  keylioard  contains   the  notes      ity  of  production  almost  equaled   that   of   Rem- 
^•'tfamaio.    But  the  artist  is  born  U>  pick  and  chcx»e      brandt,  Rubens,  and  Turner,      His  paintings  are 
*|*tapoiq»,  with  science,  these  elements,  that  the  result      yet  to  be  catalORUed,  but  a  partial  list  includes  : 
^Ur  W  taHltl(uI,-aB  the  musician  gathers  hU  notes      ''    ,,,     ,,^     ^.    ^  „     ..     ■      ^      u  .,    «  ■     ... 
^«>*ta^cfcord8,  until  he  brings  forth  from  chaos  glo-  .^  M*re  Gerard,"  a  "reine  des  Halle,"  in  the  pos- 

»rtr     Tr^^^  -=,  B  »  "-      session  of  his  friend,  the  poet,  Swinburne. 

■■•lUiiUMiy.  ..T^g  White  Girl  "(1882),  exhibited  in  NewYorkat 

aH««iilection  for  color  i,  low.rd  the  pe.rly     S^KSSl.  tarilbtSmZT^S'.Eiort 

*■'  '  "  '  ""  failed.    "  Portrait  of  Rose  Whistler"  (1862). 

"The  Last  of  Old  Westminster"  (1863) ;  "Princesse 
(iu  Pays  de  la  Porcelaine"  (1865),  owned  by  Wm.  Bur- 
rell,  Kitq. ;  "The  Little  While  Girl,"  in  the  possession 
of  A.  H.  Studd,  Esq.,  England  ;  "At  the  Piano"  (1867)  ; 
"Portrait  of  Carljle"  (1872),  now  in  the  Glasgow  gal- 
lery ;  "  Gold  Girl ''  (1878) ;  "  Nocturne  in  Blue  and  Sil- 
ver" (1882);  "Blue  Girl"  (1883);  portrait  of  his  mother 
(1873),  now  in  the  Luxembourg. 

"Arrangement  in  Black  "(T>ady  Archibald  Camp- 
bell), exhibited  in  Munich  In  1888  and  owned  by  the 
Philadelphia  Academy, 

"Arrangement  In  Gray  and  Green"(Mis3  Alexan- 
der), exhibited  in  Munich,  in  1888  (both  painted  at  Lime 
Regis,  England), 

Many  of  his  paintings  are  in  America, 
"Little  Wild  Rose"  and  "The  Blacksmith"  are  In 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 


a  Impressionists  gaTe  him  softness  and 
HaoMjoC  modeling,  and  the  feeling  for  atmosphere ;  the 
l«lMi>f  I.  the  bright  harmony  of  their  tone,  the  taste  tor 
'nntMtlr  decoration,  and  the  surprises  of  detail,  Diego 
yriaaqim,  the  great  line,  the  black  and  gray  bnck- 
gTonnda,  and  the  reBned  black  and  silver-gray  tone — 
vslnes  in  costumes.  From  the  quaint  and  bizarre 
union  of  alt  these  elements  be  formed  his  exquisite  and 
personal  style. 
Although  his  recognition  was  slow,  his  rapid- 
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t  in  blaok  and  gray,  by  Wbiatl 


Ft  <18TS). 

w  in  the  Luiembonrg.) 


■■Rosa Order"  and  "Comte  de  Montesquieu"  are 
owned  by  Richard  Canlleld,  whose  portrait  is  the  IftSt 
work  Wfaistlerhad  in  hand.  "In  Andalusia"  and  "The 
White  Girl "  are  owned  by  Mr.  Whittemore,  of  Nauga- 
tuck,  Conn. ;  "The  Thames  in  Ice,"  "Trouville."  and 
"  The  Balcony  "  are  in  the  iKiasession  of  Colonel  Freer  ; 
the  portrait  of  Sarasate  is  owned  by  the  PittKbnrg 
Academy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  tiianAtcenient  of 
the  St.  IjOUis  World's  Fair  will  secure  the  majority 
of  theBe  paintings  for  a  tnemoriBi  exhibition. 

BOMG    OK    Ills   MAXIMS. 

In  his  Paris  atcliiT  ho  liftd  fraiiiod  upon  tlio 
walla  this  mottn  of  his  own  com  posing;,  "  Art  is 
the  science  of  the  bt-autifal,"  and  lie  iiB<'d  for  the 
further  guidance  of  his  pupils  printed  qnotations 
from  his  "Ton  o'clock"  aphorisms.  He  in- 
sisted upon  his  pupils  seeing  flesh  low  in  toniv 
■■Lights  have  been  heightened  nntii  the  whito 


of  the  tube  alone  remains  ;  shadows  have  been 
deeiwnpd  tuitil  lilack  alone  ia  left  and  scarcely 
a  featuru  stays  in  its  place." 


AVliietler  obtained  recognition  as  an  etcher 
with  more  ease  tiiaii  he  did  recognition  as  a 
painter.  Ilia  first  etching  was  made  in  1857, 
and  in  IS.'i!)  he  jiulilished  the  Thames  series.  Of 
this  siirics,  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  thinks  the  "  Black 
Ijiuii  \^'harf ''  one  of  the  greatest  engraved  plates 
that  has  been  roproiluced  in  modern  times. 

About  a  year  ago,  Whistler  closed  his  beauti- 
ful studio  in  the  Hue  de  Bac,  Paris,  and  sought 
seclusiim  in  a  picturesque  vine-clad  old  house 
overlooking  the  Thames  that  he  had  occupied 
in  Ilia  etching  days. — 74  Qheyne  Walk,  Chelsea. 
Here  be  died  suddenly  on  July  17. 


THE   PRESENT  STATUS   OF  THE  AMERICAN 

LABOR   MOVEMENT. 

BY  JOHN  R.  COxMMONS. 


THREE  years  ago,  there  was  much  alarm 
over  the  organization  of  trusts.  To-day, 
this  alarm  is  transferred  to  the  organization  of 
labor.  The  capitalization  of  trusts  was  esti- 
mated at  $6,000,000,000,  and  the  membership  of 
onions  has  doubled  since  the  trust  era  began. 
The  trusts  put  up  the  prices  of  commodities  and 
the  unions  the  price  of  labor.  But  it  was  found 
that  the  prices  of  non  -  trust  commodities  also 
went  up,  and  the  wages  of  unorganized  labor 
have  also  been  increased.  Both  the  trust  and 
the  union  have  thrived  on  the  general  growth  of 
prosperity,  and  both  have  been  organized  to  get 
a  larger  share  of  that  prosperity. 

IMPBOVSD    LOT    OF    THE    WORKER   COMPARED    WITH 
INCBSASED    EARNINGS    OF    CAPITAL. 

Yet  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two 
org^anizations.  The  prices  of  commodities  rose 
earlier  and  went  higher  than  the  wages  of  labor. 
Dun's  "  index  number  "  shows  that  the  general 
level  of  prices  rose  40  per  cent,  from  July,  1897, 
to  November,  1901,  and  has  been  nearly  station- 
ary for  a  year  and  a  half.  But  there  are  very 
few  unions  that  have  secured  an  advance  as  high 
as  40  per  cent.  The  bituminous  mine- workers, 
the  longshoremen,  the  housesmiths, — unions  of 
practically  unskilled  labor, — have  made  advances 
of  40  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent.,  but  anthracite 
mine-workers,  street-railway  employees,  and  the 
skilled  trades  generally  have  advanced  only  10 
per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.  Railway  net  earnings 
per  mile  of  line  increased  50  per  cent,  from  1897 
to  1902,  but  it  required  another  year  for  rail- 
way wages  to  reach  their  increase  of  1 5  per  cent, 
to  20  per  cent. 

The  very  large  increases  above  mentioned 
took  place  in  occupations  where  wages  had  been 
seriously  reduced  during  the  period  of  depres- 
sion, owing  to  immigration  and  lack  of  organiza- 
tion. The  smaller  increases  in  the  skilled  trades 
occurred  where  wages  had  not  been  reduced. 
The  stove  molders,  for  example,  suffered  no  re- 
duction whatever  during  the  depression,  but 
they  have  since  secured  advances  amounting  to 
15  ])er  cent. 

The  contrast  between  non-trust  commodities 
and  unorganized  labor  is  even  greater  than  that 
}x»tween  trust  prices  and  union  wages.  Bread- 
stuffs  and   other  farm   products  have  risen  50 


per  cent,  to  70  per  cent.;  and,  while  farm  wages 
in  the  middle  West  have  advanced  50  per  cent., 
the  wages  of  unorganized  labor  in  manufactures 
and  transportation  have  risen  10  per  cent,  to 
20  per  cent.  And  in  all  cases  the  rise  of  wages 
has  followed  at  a  distance  of  one  to  two  years 
behind  prices. 

True,  the  amount  of  employment  has  greatly 
increased,  and  this  has  occurred  at  the  time  of 
the  increase  in  prices  and  V)eforo  the  increase  in 
wages.  Where  there  has  b(ien  an  increase  of 
20  per  cent,  in  amount  of  employment,  and 
where  daily  wages  increased  20  per  cent.,  the 
aggregate  gain  in  yearly  earnings  has  been  44 
per  cent.  From  tlie  standpoint  of  the  stdndard 
of  living,  the  wage-earner's  condition  has  more- 
than  kept  pace  with  the  rise  in  prices, — i.e.,  his. 
yearly  earnings  will  purchase  more  goods  at  thfr 
increased  prdces  than  could  have  been  purchased 
in  1897  at  lower  prices.  But  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  share  in  distribution,  his  position  i* 
lower.  While  the  wage-earner  has  gained  ia 
two  ways, — increase  in  rate  of  wages  and  in- 
crease in  amount  of  employment, — tlie  capitalist 
has  also  gained  in  two  ways, — increase  in  prices 
and  increase  in  amount  of  production.  If  the 
wage-earner  works  a  larger  number  of  days, 
the  employer  gets  a  larger  output.  So  that, 
with  prices  40  per  cent,  higher  and  wages  20 
per  cent,  higher,  the  wage-earner's  share  of  the 
increased  production  is  less  than  his  share  of 
the  smaller  production.  His  command  of  com- 
forts has  increased,  but  the  profits  and  rents 
from  investments  have  increased  still  more. 

IMMIGRATION    AND    ORGANIZED    LABOR. 

This  precession  of  prices  and  wages  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  periods  of  prosperity  in  all  coun- 
tries, but  it  is  especially  marked  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  tariff  protects  prices  from  for- 
eign competition,  while  free  immigration  admits 
foreign  workmen  as  competitors  for  wages.  In 
the  five  years  from  1898  to  1903,  the  imports 
of  merchandise  increased  66  per  cent.,  while 
the  number  of  immigrants  increased  270  per 
cent.  The  rise  in  wages  is  checked  by  immi- 
gration, but  the  rise  in  ])rices  is  favored  by 
protection. 

Yet  the  most  significant  fact  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor  at  the  present  time  is  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  recent  immigrants.  These  belong  mainly 
to  the  unskilled  or  less  skilled  occupations,  where 
immigration  works  its  full  effect.  The  unions 
of  skilled  workmen,  like  the  manufacturers, 
through  the  tariff  laws,  have  been  able  to  pro- 
tect tljemselves  against  immigrants  through  the 
contract  labor  law  of  1885.  But  this  law  affords 
almost  no  protection  to  unskilled  labor.  Conse- 
quently, if  tliis  class  of  labor  succeeds  in  organ- 
izing and  advancing  its  wages,  the  movement  is 
extremely  significant  as  regards  the  future  of 
organized  labor  in  general.  It  is  all  the  more  so 
because,  througli  division  of  labor  and  substitu- 
tion of  machinery,  unskilled  labor  is  encroach- 
ing upon  the  territory  of  skilled  labor.  The 
mine-workers'  union,  which  in  five  years  has 
raised  the  minimum  wage  in  the  bituminous 
field  from  $1  or  %\:io  per  day  to  ^2.30  per  day, 
is  composed  of  nearly  all  races  of  Europe.  They 
are  the  immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe  whose  ingress  for  twenty  years  had 
driven  out  the  Englisli-speaking  miner,  but  who 
have  now  themselves  acquired  the  spirit  and 
capacity  of  organization.  The  strength  of  their 
union  is  in  the  Central  and  Western  States,  and 
we  find,  as  we  approach  the  Eastern  States,  that 
they  are  less  able  to  overcome  the  impact  of  im- 
migration. The  same  class  of  workmen  in  the 
anthracite  field  gained  an  advance  of  only  20 
per  cent,  in  the  minimum  wage,  and  the  organ- 
ization of  fifteen  thousand  Italian  laborers  in  New 
York  City,  in  1903,  was  utterly  defeated  in  their 
strike  for  an  increase  above  the  $1.35  and  $1.50 
which  they  have  been  receiving. 

In  this  connection,  the  most  remarkable  or- 
ganization produced  by  this  period  of  prosperity 
is  that  of  the  Longshoremen,  now  numbering 
seventy  thousand  member3.  This  union  includes 
some  fifteen  races  and  thirty-six  occupations  or 
classes  of  work,  from  that  of  tug-boat  captains, 
receiving  $1G5  per  month,  to  divers  and  wreck- 
ers, at  $10  or  $15  per  day,  many  kinds  of  un- 
skilled labor,  and  even  sawmill  employees  of  the 
lumber  regions.  Many  of  its  local  unions  are 
divided  on  racial  lines,  there  being  Italian,  Pol- 
ish, and  Hungarian  locals  on  Lake  Erie,  Finnish 
and  Scandinavian  locals  on  Lake  Superior,  and 
colored  locals  at  Southern  ports. 

THE    GARMENT    WORKERS    AND    THE     UNION    LABEL. 

The  United  Garment  Workers  is  another  or- 
ganization of  twelve  or  fifteen  nationalities,  the 
Russian  Jew  being  a  prominent  factor.  It  in- 
cludes a  large  number  of  separate  unions  under 
a  federal  form  of  government.  These  unions 
have  made  a  notable  advance  toward  abolishing 
the  sweat  shops,  or  small  contractors'  shops. 
With  them,  the  union  label  is  a  source  of  strength 


in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  unionism  at  large, 
and  the  spectacle  is  daily  offered  of  employers 
seeking  the  national  headquarters  and  asking  for 
the  unionization  of  their  shops.  The  overall  and 
workmen's  clothing  trade  is  thus  almost  com- 
pletely controlled  through  the  label,  and  the 
union  has  gone  so  far  as  to  organize  an  associa- 
tion of  label-using  manufacturers,  in  order  to 
cooperate  with  them  in  regulating  prices,  sales, 
output,  and  quality  of  product.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  this  union  grants  the  label  only  to 
large  establishments,  and  is  thus  using  the  labor 
movement  to  contribute  to  the  concentration  of 
industry.  Of  the  fifty-two  union  labels  now  rec- 
ognized by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
only  two  or  three,  such  as  those  of  the  Brewery 
Workers  and  the  Cigarmakers,  have  been  as 
effective  aids  to  unionism  as  the  label  of  the 
Garment  Workers. 

UNIONS    OF    UNSKILLED    WAGE-EARNERS. 

Another  notable  fact  in  the  organization  of 
unskilled  labor  is  that  of  the  so-called  '-federal 
labor  unions."  These  are  organizations  of  all 
classes  of  labor  not  provided  for  by  a  trade- 
union  in  the  locality.  They  are  organized  di- 
rectly by  the  agents  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  every 
wage-earner.  It  is  in  the  smaller  industrial  ■ 
towns  of  the  middle  West,  with  a  population  of 
from  ten  thousand  to  fifty  thousand,  that  these 
federal  unions  have  been  most  successful,  and  one 
may  find  several  such  towns  where  a  man  or  a 
woman  cannot  work  at  any  job  unless  he  or  she 
has  a  union  card.  The  federal  union  is  often  the 
largest  in  point  of  numbers,  including,  as  it  does, 
all  who  are  not  enrolled  in  trade-unions,  and  in 
certain  cases  it  has  raised  the  minimum  wages 
of  common  labor  from  $1  or  $1.25  to  $1,75 
or  more.  In  this  way,  the  skilled  trades  of  the 
country  are  looking  out  for  the  interests  of  the 
unskilled,  and  are  thereby  protecting  themselves 
by  lessening  the  pressure  of  competition  from 
below.  The  union  of  fifteen  thousand  Italian 
laborers  in  New  York  City  was  of  this  class,  and 
their  cause  was  sponsored,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, by  the  federated  unions  of  the  city. 

Then;  are  but  two  large  cities,  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco,  where  the  universal  organization 
of  labor  has  come  as  near  fruition  as  in  the 
smaller  cities  just  mentioned.  The  key  to  or- 
ganization in  these  cases  has  been  the  success  of 
the  teamsters'  unions,  whose  members  have  sym- 
pathized with  the  other  unions,  for  no  industry 
can  continue  without  teamsters.  It  would  re- 
quire a  magazine  article  of  itself  to  describe  the 
industrial  revolution  which  has  occurred  in  Chi- 
cago within  a  single  year  just  closing.     Classes 
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of  unskilled  labor  never  hitherto  organized  have 
suddenly  come  forward  with  complete  organiza- 
tion, recognition  of  union,  large  increases  in  pay, 
and  decreases  in  hours.  To  indicate  the  new 
wide-reaching  fever  of  unionism  in  that  city,  it 
only  needs  the  mention  of  the  Window  Washers' 
union,  the  Elevator  Conductors'  and  Starters' 
union,  the  Stablemen's  union,  the  Scrubwomen's 
union,  and  the  Teachers'  Federation.  Those  who 
have  been  familiar  with  the  industrial  conditions 
of  Chicago  since  the  time  of  the  anarchists'  hang- 
ing have  predicted  for  that  city  the  coming  deci- 
sive struggle  of  capital  and  labor,  and  the  really 
great  surprise  is,  not  that  labor  has  organized, 
but  that  its  organization  has  been  accompanied 
with  no  greater  violence  and  vindictiveness  than 
the  past  two  years  have  seen.  Undoubtedly,  the 
prime  reason'  for  this  comparatively  peaceful 
revolution  has  been  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  em- 
ployers, who  have  accepted  the  new  conditions 
and  have  entered  upon  arbitration  agreements 
with  the  new  unions.  In  this  policy,  the  em- 
ploying team-owners,  with  the  manager  of  Mar- 
shall Field  &  Co.  at  their  head,  have  furnished 
the  balance-wheel  which  has  held  in  check  the 
<?niployer8  and  the  unions  in  their  own  and  nearly 
all  otlier  industries. 

THE    TEXTILE    OPERATIVES. 

The  leading  exception  to  the  successful  strug- 
gles for  increased  wages  is  that  of  the  Lowell 
Textile  Workers.    Eighteen  thousand  operatives, 
the  majority  newly  organized,  came  against  two 
factors  that  could  not  be  overcome, — namely,  a 
corner  in  raw  material  and  Southern  competi- 
tion.    The  mill-owners  were  indifferent,  or  ac- 
tually welcomed  the  strike,  and  found  greater 
profits   in  selling    their  raw  cotton   than  they 
could  have  found  in  working  it  up.     Southern 
competition  has  shown  itself  to  be  an  influence 
equal  to  immigration  in  checking  wage  demands 
and    labor   organization.     The    extremely   low 
wages  and  long  hours,  and  the  child  labor  of  the 
whites  who  have  come  down  from  the  moun- 
tains  to   the    factories,  have    kept   back   other 
workers  in  cotton  textiles  who  themselves  had 
been  wage-depressing  immigrants  from  Europe 
and  Canada.     The  great  strike  of  seventy  thou- 
sand operatives  in  the  woolen  textile  industries 
at  Philadelphia,  which  is  now  being  stubbornly 
fought  on  both  sides,  also  hangs  largely  on  the 
prospects  of  Southern  competition. 

INTERUNION    DISPUTES. 

With  the  increased  membership  and  strength 
of  unions,  a  hitherto  latent  cause  of  strikes  has 
come  into  prominence, — that  of  contests  for 
jurisdiction.     A  growing  union,  confident  in  its 


success,  encroaches  upon  the  territory  of  another 
union.  The  Electrical  Workers  dispute  with  the 
Bricklayers  as  to  who  shall  cut  the  groove  in 
the  brick  wall  along  which  the  wires  are  to  run. 
The  Longshoremen  attempt  to  organize  work- 
men claimed  by  the  Seamen  or  by  the  Freight 
and  Baggage  Handlers,  and  so  on.  At  the  recent 
convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
there  were  eighteen  of  these  contests  acted  upon. 
Many  of  them  were  submitted  to  arbitration  ; 
but  so  bitter  is  the  feeling  in  a  family  dispute 
of  this  kind  that  the  defeated  union  often  re- 
fused to  abide  by  the  decision.  Employers  fairly 
inclined  toward  organized  labor  have  seen  their 
business  stopped,  not  because  of  contests  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  but  because  one  union 
demands  that  employers  shall  discharge  all  the 
members  of  another  union.  President  Gompers, 
in  addressing  his  fdlowunionists,  said  :  **  Beyond 
doubt,  the  greatest  problem,  the  danger  which 
above  all  others  threatens,  not  only  the  success, 
but  the  very  existence,  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  .  .  . 
Unless  our  aifiliated  national  and  international 
unions  radically  and  soon  change  their  course, 
we  shall  at  no  distant  day  be  in  the  midst  of  an 
internecine  contest  unparalleled  in  any  era  of  the 
industrial  world."  In  fact,  it  was  a  dispute  be- 
tween two  carpenters'  unions  that  first  drove  the 
employing  builders  of  New  York  to  effect  an 
organization  in  opposition  to  all  the  building 
trades  unions  and  to  declare  a  lockout  which, 
with  the  original  carpenters'  strike,  has  thrown 
employees  out  of  work  for  three  months  in  the 
summer  of  1903. 

Some  progress  is  being  made  toward  the  set- 
tlement of  jurisdictional  disputes.  Usually,  they 
are  settled  only  when  the  employers  take  a  hand, 
as  in  the  New  York  building  trades.  The  Gar- 
ment Workers  absorbed  the  Special  Order  cloth- 
ing makers  of  Chicago  within  the  past  three 
months,  after  a  strike  which  threatened  a  loss 
of  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  employers. 
The  employers  joined  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  to  enforce  the  decree  of  that 
body  and  to  compel  their  employees  to  join 
the  Garment  Workers.  Here  the  race  question 
played  a  part,  for  the  Special  Order  workel-s  are 
Swedes  and  Norwegians,  who  objected  to  incor- 
poration in  a  union  largely  composed  of  Russian 
Jews,  Italians,  and  other  nationalities  with  lower 
standards  of  living,  and  the  consolidation  would 
have  been  impossible  without  the  powerful  alli- 
ance of  the  employers  with  the  Garment  Workers. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    TRADE    AUTONOMY. 

Jurisdictional  disputes,  in  some  cases,  have 
merged  into  another  dispute  which  has  come 
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forward  with  the  growth  of  large  corporations 
and  the  increasing  preponderance  of  unskilled 
labor.  This  is  the  dispute  between  the  old-line 
trade-union  and  the  new  industrial  union.  The 
Mine  Workers,  the  Brewery  Workers,  and  the 
Longshoremen  represent  the  new  principle 
which  holds  that  every  employee  working  for 
the  same  employers  in  an  entire  industry  should, 
without  distinction  of  trade,  belong  to  the  same 
union.  Firemen,  carpenters,  and  everybody  (ex- 
cept engineers)  in  or  about  a  mine  are  mine- 
workers,  and  everybody  employed  on  or  about 
a  dock  is  a  longshoreman.  The  latter  union 
has  recently  added  to  its  title  the  words  *' Ma- 
rine and  Transport  Workers."  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  building  trades,  and  the  stronger 
unions,  like  engineers,  in  other  industries,  each 
union  strongly  adheres  to  its  trade  autonomy. 
But  the  building  trades  accomplish  the  object 
of  the  industrial  union  through  the  Central 
Board  of  Delegates  and  the  sympathetic  strike. 
Notwithstanding  jurisdictional  disputes,  and,  in 
fact,  for  the  sake  of  settling  such  disputes,  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  of  unions  in  a  single  in- 
dustry to  come  together,  by  amalgamation,  as 
with  the  longshoremen,  or  by  federation,  as 
with  the  garment  workers,  the  printing  trades, 
the  metal  trades,  and  the  building  trades.  There 
have  sprung  up  all  kinds  of  central  bodies,  with 
more  or  less  jurisdiction  over  constituent  unions, 
such  as  marine  trades  councils,  metal  trades 
councils,  building  trades  boards,  water-front 
federations,  steam-power  councils,  team-drivers' 
councils,  allied  printing  trades,  and  so  on.  In 
this  way,  trade  autonomy  is  preserved,  but  joint 
action,  sympathetic  strikes,  and  jurisdictional 
demarkation  are  secured.  At  the  same  time, 
the  hardest  fought  of  all  strikes  are  likely  to 
occur  in  these  struggles  of  the  new  industrial 
unions  to  absorb  the  stronger  unions,  like  the 
engineers. 

employers'  associations. 

The  organization  of  labor  has  forced  the  or- 
ganization of  employers.  Over  against  each 
union  or  federation  of  unions  is  an  employers' 
union.  The  Longshoremen  are  met  by  various 
associations  of  Dock  Managers,  Lake  Carriers, 
Lumber  Carriers,  and  others  ;  the  Mine  Work- 
ers by  the  Mine  Operators  ;  the  metal  trades 
councils  by  the  metal  trades  associations  ;  the 
molders  by  the  founders  ;  the  printing  trades 
by  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and 
the  Typothetae.  The  ups  and  downs  of  these 
associations  of  employers  is  a  chapter  in  this  in- 
dustrial revolution  fully  as  cogent  for  the  future 
as  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  unions.  In  some 
localities,  the  employers  have    '*  smashed "    the 


unions  ;  in  others,  the  unions  have  smas 
employers  ;  while  in  others,  a  new  forn 
dustrial  government,  with  representatio] 
terests  and  a  complete  system  of  judic 
executive  departments,  has  arisen.  In  Sa 
Cisco,  the  Building  Trades  Council  lay 
the  law  to  the  employers  ;  in  Chicago,  th 
ing  Contractors'  Association  does  the  j 
the  unions  ;  while  in  New  York,  a  Joir 
of  Appeals  and  Executive  Board  is  being 
While  employers'  associations  diifer  w 
their  policies,  it  begins  to  appear  that  1 
generally  working  toward  two  principles 
resistance  to  the  unions, — the  right  to 
non-unionists  and  the  right  to  prevent 
tions  on  output.  The  Anthracite  Coal 
Commission  set  up  the  standard  for 
these  principles,  and  employers'  associati 
finding  therein  a  policy  which  saves  the 
indiscriminate  attacks  on  unions  but  pi 
to  themselves  freedom  in  the  managei 
their  business. 

SIGNS    OF    GROWING    CONSERVATISM. 

Out  of  this  organization  of  employ* 
their  own  consciousness  of  strength  tb 
signs  of  growing  conservatism  on  the 
unions.  The  Building  Trades  Council 
Francisco  resolved  that  no  more  wage  d 
should  be  authorized  so  long  as  present  1 
conditions  continue.  The  Chicago  Fee 
of  Labor  resolved  that  no  constitueni 
should  go  on  strike  without  first  placing 
mands  in  the  hands  of  the  federation's  e: 
committee  for  attempted  settlement.  Th 
shoremen  have  given  to  their  internation 
dent  a  veto  power  over  sympathetic  stri 
exorbitant  demands  of  local  unions.  Pn 
all  of  the  serious  strikes  of  the  past  tA\ 
have  been  those  of  new  unions  or  reju 
unions.  With  the  first  flush  of  power, 
sentment  over  past  wrongs,  they  hasten 
their  strength  by  extreme  demands,  and 
straining  control  of  older  unions  is  begii 
be  asserted. 

That  the  unions  are  appreciating  the 
tance  of  strong  leadership  is  suggestec 
liberal  increases  in  salaries  which  they 
ing  to  national  officers  like  John  Mitel 
E.  E.  Clark.     That  they  are  preparing 
selves  for  the  future  is  seen  in  the  new 
dollar  reserve  fund  of   the  mine- work* 
the   quarter-million  fund  of  the  steel-v 
Able  leaders  with  strong  reserve  funds 
eliminate  small  strikes,  and  to  make  th 
of  the  future  something  that  both  si( 
hesitate  long  before  permitting,  except  ; 
resort. 
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BY  FRANK  FAYANT. 


•*  /^^HEAP  foreign  labor"  is  a  cry  little  heard 
^^     now  in  this  country,  although  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  a  political  issue.     Since  then,  the  na- 
tion has  had  a  wonderful  material  progress,  and 
our  expanding  industries,  by  the  help  of  highly 
efficient  workmen  and  marvelous  machines,  have 
invaded   the  world   with    their  products.      Al- 
though our  steel-workers  are  the  most  highly 
paid  in  the  world,  yet  we  can  profitably  sell  our 
steel  rails  under  the  shadow  of  English  rolling 
mills  :  our  molders  and  machinists  earn  wages  un- 
dreamed of  in  Europe,  but  our  locomotives  and 
electric  generators  are  sold  around  the  world  ; 
instead   of   suffering    from    the  competition  of 
foreign  mills,  our  cotton-weavers,  the  best  paid 
anywhere,  are  making  goods  for  the  Orient ;  our 
New  England  shoes  are  worn  by  the  workers  in 
English  shoe  factories,  despondent  over  declin- 
ing wages.     In  our  prosperity,  we  have  stopped 
worrying  about  "cheap  foreign  labor."     Our  in- 
dustries, such  a  short  while  ago  on  the  defen- 
sive, have  taken  up  offensive  warfare.     The  cry 
of  alarm  now  comes  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic, — it  is  not  **  cheap  foreign  labor,  "  but 
"eflBcient  American  labor." 

THE    BLIGHT    OF    CASTE. 

One  does  not  have  to  live  very  long  in  Eng- 
land to  discover  where  the  trouble  lies  in  the 
condition  of  English  workers.  The  fetters  of 
caste  bind  most  tightly  on  the  workers.  By 
stifling  the  ambition  of  the  workers,  caste  stifles 
industry.  That  the  present  crisis  in  English 
industry, — a  crisis  which  is  growing  more  acute 
day  after  day, — is  not  the  fault  of  the  English 
workers,  but  the  fault  of  the  English  social  sys- 
tem, must  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  has  come 
in  contact  with  English-born  workers  in  Amer- 
ican industries.  The  moment  you  set  an  English- 
man at  work  in  the  free  atmosphere  of  America, 
he  becomes  as  efficient  as  the  native-born.  Many 
of  our  American  captains  of  industry  were  orig- 
inally plain  English  workmen.  Freeing  them- 
selves from  caste  fetters,  and  coming  to  a  land 
where  every  man  has  the  opportunity  of  free 
development,  they  have  achieved  distinction 
that  would  have  been  denied  them  in  England. 

An  English  philanthropist  who  believes  that 
he  can  best  serve  his  country  by  educating  the 
Workers  is  sending  to  America  delegations  of 
Englishmen  from  the  workshops.     He  hopes,  by 


thus  opening  their  eyes  to  the  nobility  of  labor 
in  our  democracy,  to  infuse  into  English  work- 
ers some  of  the  energy  and  strenuousness  of  the 
Americans.  Our  workmen  need  no  spurring 
on  to  greater  effort,  but  they  do  need  to  be 
shown  how  fortunate  they  are.  An  American 
philanthropist  could  well  serve  this  country  by 
sending  over  to  England  workers  from  our  in- 
dustries, that  they  might  see  the  other  side  of 
the  picture.  No  observing  American  worker 
could  fail,  on  returning  from  an  inspection  of 
English  industrial  life,  to  feel  more  than  he  ever 
did  the  dignity  of  American  citizenship.  He 
would  be  infused  by  a  lasting  optimism  ;  when 
he  touched  foot  again  on  American  soil,  he 
would  be  brimming  over  with  thankfulness  that 
he  was  an  American  worker. 

DETERIORATION    OF    THE    ENGLISH    TOWN    WORKER. 

Caste  conventions  decree  that  the  workers  in 
England  are  of  baser  metal,  that  they  must 
live  within  the  narrow  barriers  set  for  them. 
This  submerging  of  a  great  mass  of  the  people 
has  been  more  pronounced  during  the  past  half- 
century.  Before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
England  was  an  agricultural  nation.  But  the 
statesmen  of  that  period  wisely  foresaw  that 
England  could  only  retain  a  commanding  position 
in  world  trade  by  giving  its  whole  energy  to 
manufacturing.  America,  with  its  golden  prai- 
ries, it  was  seen,  would  rapidly  become  a  world- 
provider  of  food  ;  England  must  become  a  pro- 
vider of  manufactures  ;  and  so  agriculture  was 
killed  by  a  single  stroke.  The  nation  plunged 
into  manufacturing.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  best  blood  of  the  farms  has  gone  into  work- 
shops. In  America,  where  agriculture  has  grown 
to  be  a  greater  and  greater  industry,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  vigorous  reserve  force,  constantly 
feeding  the  towns.  The  vigor  of  America  is  in 
the  farms.  But  this  is  no  longer  true  in  Eng- 
land. There,  the  farms  have  been  sapped  of 
their  strength,  and  they  no  longer  freshen  the 
life  of  the  crowded  towns.  Deprived  of  their 
source  of  vitality,  the  towns  are  deteriorating, 
and  the  physical  standard  of  the  masses  is  slow- 
ly declining.  This  has  been  vividly  brought  to 
view  within  the  past  three  years  by  the  inability 
of  the  army  to  maintain  its  physical  standard. 
The  new  recruits  are  a  sorry  contrast  to  the  old 
English  soldiery. 
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THE    DRINK    EVIL. 

The  American  workingman  in  England  is 
amazed  by  the  amount  of  drinking  done  by  the 
English  worker.  Two  months'  wages  of  the 
average  English  worker's  yearly  income  goes  to 
the  ''public-house."  In  no  country  in  the  world 
is  there  so  much  drunkenness  among  the  com- 
mon people.  That  this  abnormal  indulgence  in 
drink  is  a  serious  tax  on  industry,  is  undoubted. 
English  manufacturers  whom  I  have  met  all  tell 
me  that  could  they  keep  their  workmen  sober 
there  would  be  less  to  fear  from  American  com- 
petition. The  "  drink  bill "  of  England,  the  tax 
on  which  produces  three-eighths  of  the  total  rev- 
enue of  the  government,  is  about  eight  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year.  Of  this  huge  amount,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  working  people  spend  five 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars.  In  propor- 
tion to  his  earnings,  the  English  worker  spends 
four  times  as  much  money  on  drink  as  does  the 
A  merican. 

But  no  statistics  are  needed  to  show  the 
slavery  of  English  workers  to  drink.  One  needs 
only  to  roam  through  the  streets  of  the  poorer 
quarters  of  London  at  night  to  get  at  the  facts. 
The  dirty,  ill-smelling  public  bars  are  crowded 
with  dull-eyed  men  and  women  and  children, 
drinking  heavy  beers.  The  women  often  stand 
at  the  bar  or  sit  on  a  wooden  bench,  holding 
an  ale  jug  in  one  arm  and  a  baby  in  the  other. 
I  have  walked  for  miles  at  night  through  the 
lanes  and  alleys  of  London,  glanced  in  at  scores 
of  public-houses,  and  never  failed  to  find  women 
in  them.  One  always  expects  to  see  the  poorly 
dressed  women  and  the  red-coated  soldiery.  One 
night,  in  roaming  about  Whitechapel,  I  chanced 
into  a  barroom  in  Dorset  Street,  said  to  be  the 
worst  street  in  London.  Five  unkempt  denizens 
of  the  quarter  were  drinking  at  the  bar,  and  all 
five  were  women — old  women.  And  down  the 
wretched  little  street,  a  few  doors  from  the 
public-house,  there  was  a  wretched  lodging- 
house,  where,  in  a  single  room,  I  found  a  score 
of  unkempt  women — old  women — cooking  their 
frugal  suppers  over  an  open  fire.  The  night's 
lodging  cost  four  cents.  A  little  earlier,  down 
on  the  river-front,  I  had  happened  upon  a  pitiful 
line  of  five  hundred  men,  slivering  in  the  cold, 
waiting  for  the  opening  of  a  free  shelter, — the 
only  free  shelter  in  London.  Every  night  of  the 
year,  that  line  forms  on  the  docks. 

PHYSICAL    DEGENERACY. 

The  submerging  of  the  workers  in  the  crowded 
towns  has  developed  a  class  of  physical  deca- 
dents such  as  are  to  be  found  in  America  only 
among  destitute  aliens.     Mr.  Walter  Wyckoff, 


who  has  done  so  much  practical  research  work 
among  the  workers,  here  and  in  Europe,  says 
that  in  all  his  wanderings  about  America  he 
never  saw  an  American  among  the  destitute  poor. 
In  East  London,  you  see  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness that  have  been  bred  for  generations 
in  English  families.  Of  every  hundred  men  in 
all  London  over  sixty-five  years  of  age,  nineteen 
are  paupers  ;  of  every  hundred  women,  twenty - 
two  are  paupers.  And  then  there  is  the  army 
of  vagrants  and  the  ever-increasing  thousands 
of  insane.  But  one  need  not  go  into  the  East 
End  or  search  through  government  Blue  Books 
for  evidences  of  physical  decadence.  Stroll  down 
the  Strand  and  into  Fleet  Street,  on  any  Sunday 
night,  and  study  the  faces  of  the  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  from  East  London  who 
pour  through  this  thoroughfare,  six  and  eight 
abreast,  laughing  and  singing,  and  you  need  go 
no  farther.  They  are  not  the  destitute  poor  ; 
rather  are  they  young  working  people  who  can 
dress  neat  enough  to  join  this  weekly  parade. 
They  represent  the  average  of  London  working 
people.  But  their  faces  are  stamped  with  the 
marks  of  their  class.  On  holiday  nights,  hordes 
from  East  London  invade  the  West  End.  On 
the  night  of  the  King's  coronation,  two  human 
streams  that  filled  the  Strand  from  wall  to  wall 
flowed  on  for  hours, — hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  King's  subjects,  whose  lives,  from  birth, 
have  been  stunted,  mentally,  morally,  and  phys- 
ically. 

It  is  not  the  poverty  of  the  submerged  millions 
that  sickens  one, — it  is  the  hopeless  type  of  men 
and  women  that  caste  has  bred.  Bitter  poverty 
can  be  dealt  with  ;  but  what  can  be  done  with 
the  lowly  who  are  quite  content  with  their  con- 
dition, and  in  whom  the  fire  of  ambition  has 
ceased  to  burn  ? 

SUICIDAL    POLICY    OF    BRITISH    TRADE-UNIONISM. 

The  refusal  of  the  English  higher  classes  to 
educate  the  working  classes  accounts,  in  a  large 
measure,  for  the  state  of  contented  ignorance  in 
which  the  submerged  millions  live.  But  no 
amount  of  education,  unattended  by  an  efface- 
ment  of  caste  barriers,  will  put  the  English  work- 
ingman on  the  same  footing  as  the  American. 
Our  workers  throw  their  whole  strength  into 
their  tasks  because  they  are  ambitious  to  go 
higher,  and  because  they  know  that  no  one  will 
try  to  stop  them  from  climbing.  But  the  Eng- 
lish worker  looks  upon  his  trade  merely  as  a 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and,  knowing  that 
he  is  expected  to  keep  in  his  own  social  plane, 
he  docs  not  seek  to  achieve  greater  things. 

English  workmen  have  banded  themselves  to- 
gether into  organizations  that  not  only  cripple 
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the  industries  in  which  they  are  employed,  but 
that  deprive  them  of  any  chance  of  bettering 
their  condition.  The  whole  idea  of  English 
trade-unions  is  that  the  workers  are  fixed  on  a 
certain  level  of  material  prosperity ;  as  they 
cannot  reach  a  higher  level,  therefore  they  must 
take  measures  to  prevent  their  dropping  to  a 
lower.  Labor,  therefore,  arrays  itself  in  direct 
antagonism  to  capital.  It  accepts  the  caste 
brand  set  upon  it  by  the  higher  classes,  instead 
of  fighting  to  efface  the  mark. 

The  '*  ca*  canny  "  system  permeates  English  in- 
dustry. To  "ca*  canny  "  is  to  "go  easy."  The 
English  worker's  idea  is  that  the  less  work  he 
does,  the  more  there  will  be  left  to  do,  and 
therefore  the  less  will  be  the  chance  of  his  or 
his  fellow -workers'  getting  out  of  employment. 
This  system  went  on  very  well  before  the  days 
of  American  competition  ;  but  now  that  the  prod- 
ucts of  American  industries  are  invading  English 
markets,  the  "ca'  canny  "  workers  are  in  a  sad 
plight.  Their  slothful  way  of  working  so  in- 
creases the  cost  of  manufacture  that  the  prod- 
ucts of  American, shops  may  be  sold  with  profit 
in  the  very  towns  in  which  the  English  articles 
are  made,  despite  the  fact  that  American  work- 
men receive  much  higher  wages,  while  their 
products  have  to  be   transported  thousands  of 

miles. 

■ 

RESTRICTION    OF    OUTPUT. 

The  first  idea  of  English  workers  is  to  restrict 
the  output  of  the  individual.  The  bricklaying 
trade  in  London  is  a  good  example.  Thirty  years 
ago,  an  English  bricklayer  laid  twelve  hundred 
bricks  a  day.  Ten  years  later,  the  number  had 
been  reduced  to  a  thousand.  Now  an  English 
bricklayer  who  laid  more  than  four  hundred  a 
day  would  be  ostracized  by  his  fellows  as  a  traitor 
to  labor.  The  trade-union  decrees  four  hundred 
as  the  maximum  number  of  bricks  that  may  be 
laid,  and  on  work  done  for  the  municipality  the 
maximum  is  further  reduced  ta  three  hundred 
and  thirty.  But  even  this  low  standard  is  not 
adhered  to.  In  the  building  of  a  London  board 
school,  the  average  proved  to  be  but  two  hun- 
dred, while  on  another  municipal  building  the 
contractor  found  that  his  men  were  laying  but 
seventy  bricks  a  day.  This  gradual  reduction 
of  the  workman's  output  has  been  in  the  face  of 
advancing  wages.  It  needs  no  study  of  engi- 
neering or  political  economy  to  understand  what 
a  disastrous  effect  such  willful  "  leveling  down  " 
of  industry  has  on  national  progress. 

What  the  English  worker  can  do  when  he  has 
an  incentive  for  honest  labor  has  been  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  building  of  the  new  American 
electric  shops  in  Manchester.     English  builders 


estimated  that  the  work  would  take  three  or 
four  years  ;  an  American  contractor  has  done  it 
in  twelve  months.  He  increased  the  rate  of 
wages  by  two  cents  an  hour,  weeded  out  the  in- 
competent, encouraged  the  ambitious,  and  raised  • 
the  bricklaying  standard  from  four  hundred  to 
eighteen  hundred  bricks  a  day.  On  plain  work, 
he  actually  got  the  native  workmen  to  lay  twenty- 
five  hundred  bricks  a  day.  The  trade  -  union 
agitators  were  threatening  at  times,  but  they 
were  not  ready  to  oppose  an  employer  who  paid 
higher  wages.  The  result  was,  that  by  adding 
a  few  cents  to  the  workmen's  daily  wages,  the 
American  contractor  got  them  to  do  four  times 
as  much  work  as  they  bad  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing. 

EVILS    OF    "CA'    canny." 

This  "  ca'  canny  "  spirit  vitiates  the  workers, 
just  as  their  excessive  drinking  does.  Held 
down  by  caste  fetters,  they  do  not  strive,  by 
the  strenuous  life,  to  achieve  greater  things. 
They  work,  like  men  in  a  chain  gang,  because 
they  must  work  to  live.  No  restless  enthusi- 
asm, no  divine  discontent,  spurs  them  on.  Holi- 
days they  demand  in  increasing  number.  Sir 
Christopher  Furness,  one  of  the  leading  English 
captains  of  industry,  says  that  the  increasing 
idleness  of  the  English  workman  is  a  heavy 
weight  on  industry.  The  trouble  would  not  be 
so  serious  if  the  men  did  not  extend  a  single 
day's  idleness  into  several  days  of  drunken 
carousing. 

Naturally,  the  *'  ca'  canny "  spirit  stifles  in- 
vention. The  mechanic  who  told  his  foreman 
of  a  better  way  of  doing  a  bit  of  work  would  be 
promptly  told  to  mind  his  own  business.  The 
mechanic  is  hired  to  work,  not  to  think.  A  cen- 
tury ago,  the  English  nation  was  leading  the 
world  in  industrial  inventions,  but  that  day  is 
past.  English  industry  no  longer  originates, — 
it  imitates. 

OPPOSITION    TO    LABOR-SAVING    MACHINERY. 

Invention  to-day  has  to  do  with  machinery, 
and  the  English  worker  is  opposed  to  the  use  of 
machinery.  He  always  has  been.  He  stoned 
the  inventor  of  the  spinning-frame.  To  this 
day,  many  of  the  Lancashire  weavers  tend  but 
two  looms,  and  the  maximum  is  four ;  a  New 
England  weaver  tends  eight  looms.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  steam-engine,  there  were  the 
'^  plug  -  drawing  riots,"  when  workmen  went 
about  crippling  the  workshops  by  drawing  the 
plugs  of  the  boilers.  Readers  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  *<  Shirley  "  will  recall  the  riots  that  re- 
sulted from  the  introduction  of  machinery  in 
Yorkshire,   and    the  shooting   of    Moore,     This. 
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tale  gives  an  illuminating  picture  of  the  period 
when  machinery  was  first  getting  a  foothold  in 
England. 

English  workers  have  steadily  opposed  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and 
when  better  machines  have  been  put  into  work- 
shops the  trade-unions  have  rigorously  applied 
to  them  the  *'  ca '  canny "  principle.  The  in- 
ventor of  a  machine  has  one  great  goal — eco- 
nomical production  ;  opposing  tliis,  the  English 
workers  have  one  idea — expensive  production. 
The  English  worker,  branded  with  the  mark  of 
his  caste,  regards  capital  as  an  enemy.  He  does 
not  recognize,  as  does  the  American  worker, 
that  the  cheapening  of  manufacture  means  in- 
creased industrial  profits,  not  only  to  the  man- 
ufacturer, but  to  the  men  in  his  employ.  Every 
effort  is  made  by  the  workers  to  destroy  the 
eflBciency  of  machinery.  They  no  longer  raise 
riots  and  destroy  machines  ;  now  they  arbitrarily 
restrict  the  output  of  machines  and  force  the 
manufacturer  to  employ  useless  men  in  running 
them.  If,  in  an  iron-working  shop,  for  example, 
a  new  machine  is  erected,  and  this  new  type  has 
been  so  perfected  by  the  inventor  that  its  output 
is  double  that  of  the  old  type,  the  trade-union 
rules  that  it  shall  run  only  to  three-fourths  of 
its  capacity.  If  the  new  type  is  so  wonderfully 
automatic  that  a  row  of  six  machines  can  be 
tended  by  one  machinist,  the  trade-union  rules 
that  six  men  must  tend  the  six  machines.  "Ca' 
canny"  is  the  idea. 

SMALLER    OUTPUT LOWER    WAGES. 

"  Ca'  canny  "  work  restricts  output  without  re- 
stricting cost  ;  therefore,  it  decreases  the  manu- 
facturer's profits  and  decreases  the  worker's 
wages.  Restriction  of  output  can  result  in  but 
one  thing, — restriction  of  earnings.  I  wish  I 
could  blazon  that  on  every  workshop  door  in 
America.  "  Ca'  canny  "  work  in  English  machine 
shops  restricts  wages  just  as  it  does  in  the 
building  trades.  Where  three  men  tend  three 
machines  in  England,  their  combined  wages  ex- 
ceed but  little  the  earnings  of  a  single  American 
worker  tending  three  machines  of  the  same  type 
but  running  his  machines  at  higher  speed.  This 
is  why  it  is  that  an  American  manufacturer, 
although  he  pays  his  individual  workmen  wages 
enormously  in*  excess  of  the  English  scale,  can 
actually  exceed  his  English  rival's  output  with 
a  smaller  wage  account.  And,  moreover,  be- 
cause of  this  superior  efficiency  of  the  American 
workshop,  our  manufacturers  are  enabled  to 
invade  England's  markets,  deprive  English  manu- 
facturers of  trade,  and  decrease  the  earnings  of 
English  workers.  And  it  is  nobody's  fault  but 
the  English  worker's, — or,  shall  I  say  it  is  the 


fault  of  the  feudalistic  scheme  of  societv  that 
brands  the  worker  as  a  man  of  baser  metal  ? 

The  American  worker  who  accuses  capital  of 
taking  all  the  profits  of  increased  production, — 
and  there  is  some  of  this  un-American  talk  now- 
adays, —  simply  ignores  the  facts.  The  wage 
scales  of  the  leading  industries  show  that  the 
workers  are  partners  with  large  interests  in  the 
present  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Take  the  rail- 
ways, for  example.  Just  as  our  workshops  have 
been  filled  with  more  and  more  productive  ma- 
chinery, increasing  alike  the  profits  of  capital  and 
labor,  so,  too,  have  our  railways  been  equipped 
with  more  and  more  powerful  engines  and  ca- 
pacious cars,  with  like  results.  The  greatest  of 
our  American  railways  last  year  increased  its 
mile-tonnage  by  a  quarter  of  a  billion  tons,  its 
passenger  traffic  by  twenty-five  million  passen- 
gers ;  but  the  mileage  of  its  trains  actually 
showed  a  decrease.  Every  man  worked  a  little 
harder,  every  train  carried  a  heavier  load,  and 
the  gross  earnings  increased  by  twenty-five  mil- 
lion dollars.  And  the  gainers  by  this  prosperity 
have  not  been  the  shareholders  alone,  but  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  workers. 

THE    STANDARD    OF    LIVING. 

One  often  meets  English  workingmen  who  as- 
sert that  the  cost  of  living  is  so  much  higher  in 
America  that  the  higher  wages  are  of  no  great 
value.  While  the  necessaries  of  life  do  cost 
more  in  America  than  in  England,  this  differ- 
ence is  not  commensurate  with  the  difference  in 
wages.  The  American  worker  spends  much 
more  on  food  and  shelter  and  clothing  than  the 
worker  in  any  other  country,  because  he  lives 
much  more  comfortably.  No  other  working  peo- 
ple have  such  good  food,  or  are  so  well  clothed 
and  housed,  as  our  own.  And  no  other  work- 
ing people  have  such  comfortable  accounts  in  the 
savings-banks.  The  common  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  reached  a  plane  of  living  not  attainable 
by  the  workers  of  any  other  land.  Our  national 
prosperity  is  built  on  the  prosperous  condition 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

That  there  is  to  be  any  great  change  in 
English  industrial  conditions  so  long  as  three- 
fourths  of  the  English  people  are  fettered  by 
caste  conventions,  does  not  seem  likely.  If 
there  is  a  change  very  soon,  it  will  be  due  to 
the  investment  of  American  capital  in  English 
industry  and  the  infusion  of  American  ideas 
of  democracy  into  English  life.  Just  so  soon  as 
the  English  workingman  has  opened  to  him  the 
way  to  achievement,  he  will  enter  into  his  work 
with  enthusiasm  and  compete  with  the  Ameri- 
can. Meanwhile,  the  free-born  American  worker 
must  continue  to  prosper. 


THE   GERMAN    ELECTIONS   AND   THE 

SOCIALIST   PARTY. 


BY    WOLF    VON    SCHIERBRAND,    PH.D. 
(Author  of  "Germany,"  "The  Kaiser's  Speeches,"  etc.) 


FROM  several  aspects,  the  result  of  the  recent 
German   elections  is  of   interest.     What 
has    principally  struck    the   observer   in  other 
lands,  of  course,  were  the  immense  gains  of  the 
Socialists.     But  intrinsically  of  greater  import 
was  the  fact  that  the  nation  set  the  seal  of  con- 
demnation upon  the  recent  tariff  policy  of  the 
government  and  upon  the  rule  of  the  Agrarian 
majority.     This  was  partially  bound  up  in  the 
Socialist  victories,  for   they  had    fought   their 
campaign  primarily  on  the  tariff  issue.     How- 
ever, the  crushing  defeat  of  the  most  fanatic 
leaders  in  the  Agrarian  movement,  the  men  who 
had  befuddled  the  brain  of  the  rural  population 
for  several  years  preceding,  was  accomplished 
quite  independently  of  the  Socialists,  in  districts 
where  scarcely  any  Socialists  were  to  be  found. 
Again,  the  losses  sustained  by  the  rest  of  the 
80-called  Agrarians,  though  slight  numerically, 
were  also    significant    enough    in    this    connec- 
tion.   The  main  result,  therefore,  of  the  elec- 
tions, so  far  as  immediate  political  issues  are 
concerned,  is  the  country's  distinct  disapproval 
of  the  high  protective  and  Agrarian  policy  late- 
ly inaugurated,  at  the  instigation  of  the  mano- 
rial lords  of  Prussia's  eastern  provinces,  and  of 
their  political  allies,  by  Count  von  Biilow,  the  im- 
perial chancellor.     This  disapproval  extends,  of 
course,  to  the  new  tariff  law,  the  provisions  of 
which  so  severely  discriminate  against  American 
imports  of  every  kind. 

COMPOSITION    OF    THE    NEW    REICHSTAG. 

The  legislative  period  of  a  newly  elected 
Reichstag  is  five  years  in  duration,  and  the  pre- 
^^ing  election  was,  therefore,  in  1898.  At  by- 
elections  in  the  interval,  the  trend  of  public  opin- 
^'>n  could  be  indistinctly  read  ;  but  the  outcome 
^^  such  elections  is  never  a  sure  guide,  even  to 
the  trained  politician.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
-Agrarian  majority  in  the  Reichstag  had  counted 
^Q  a  sweeping  victory  this  year,  and  the  actual 
results  came  as  a  stunning  surprise  to  them, 
^notwithstanding  Socialist  boasts  beforehand.  It 
^  Worth  while  noting  the  changed  party  com- 
plexion of  the  new  Reichstag,  when  compared 
with  that  of  1898-1903.  The  Socialists  won  25 
seats,   giving    them   a   total   of    81    members. 


Nearly  every  other  faction  or  party  lost,  though 
not  largely, — the  Center,  4  seats  ;  the  Conserva- 
tives, 5  ;  the  National  Liberals,  5  ;  the  Radicals, 
14.  The  Poles  (who  make  up  a  faction  by  them- 
selves in  both  Reichstag  and  Prussian  Diet)  won 
2  seats  in  addition  to  their  14,  owing  to  the  fierce 
race  strife  going  on  for  some  years  past  in  the 
Polish  provinces  of  Prussia.  The  other  insignifi- 
cant factions  remained  about  stationary.  Yet, 
measured  by  the  practical  influence  these  rela- 
tively small  changes  will  have  on  the  policy  of. 
the  government,  and  on  the  action  of  the  Reichs- 
tag in  important  matters,  such  as  the  tariff,  com- 
mercial treaties,  army  and  naval  increase,  etc., 
and  internal  improvements,  the  outcome  of  the 
elections  will  be.  indeed,  of  far-reaching  conse- 
quence. 

RENEWAL    OP  COMMERCIAL   TREATIES, THE   TARIFF. 

For  the  slight  shifting  of  factional  strength 
in  the  Reichstag  will,  for  one  thing,  destroy  the 
Agrarian  majority  there.  It  will  create  a  new 
composite  majority,  made  up  of  the  Socialists, 
the  Radicals,  the  National  Liberals,  and  the  left 
wing  of  the  Center,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
Independents.  This  majority  will  favor  the 
renewal  of  commercial  treaties  with  Russia, 
Austria,  Italy,  Roumania,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Argentina,  and  some  less  important  countries, — 
treaties  which  are  on  the  point  of  running 
out. 

For  the  near  future  of  Germany,  these  commer- 
cial treaties  are  of  the  utmost  concern.  They 
were  concluded  and  ratified  ten  years  ago,  and 
the  rapid  rise  of  Germany  as  an  industrial  and 
exporting  center  is  palpably  due  to  them,  at 
least  in  large  degree.  This  becomes  clear  by 
analyzing  the  official  statistics  of  the  empire  for 
the  period  of  1892-1902.  They  not  only  show 
that  from  the  moment  these  treaties  went  into 
effect  the  volume  of  export  trade  rose,  quickly 
and  steadily,  from  less  than  $800,000,000  in 
1892  to  nearly  $1,200,00.0,000  in  1900  and 
since  (imports  increasing  at  a  corresponding 
ratio) ;  but  they  also  show, — and  this  is  more  to 
the  point, — that  this  increase  was  mainly  with 
the  treaty  countries.  Now,  the  last  Reichstag, 
favoring,  above  all,  high  duties  on  foreign  agri- 
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cultural  iiroiliu'ts.  rcfusoii  h<  rciww  llicsi? 
save  on  tcniLa  uiiacccjitalile  to  tlio  trva 
trU'8.  It  wari  [Minly  Juc  to  tlio  iippit 
in  tlie  comniiTciiil  minds  i<t  (li'rniany  t 
fI<jvt'rnniont's  al>ility  tn  rciii'w  llii'si'  tri-a 
a  linancial  aii<i  iniinstrial  ili'iircssion  1 
vailod  in  th"  (.■niiiitv  during  thi'  lai 
years. 

Witli  tlio  nt'W  HficlistaE  in  llie  faddl.'. 
will  vanisli,  and  tradi>,  i'S|MH-ially  cxpoi 
will  revive.  It  ie  tnie,  Ihuvcvit,  that  (. 
will  liavi!  til  saorillee,  to  a  c<?rtain  cxI 
agricuitnral  intorusls  in  order  to  conchi 


ties  eatisfactory  to  the 
other  contracting  parties. 
But  that  is  unavoidable, 
and  since  the  manufactur- 
ing and  exporting  inter- 
ests now  predominatL'  in  tlie 
empire,  in  the  ratio  of  three 
to  two  (when  compared  with 
the  so]]. cultivating  inter- 
ests), it  is  sound  statecraft  t» 
consider  them  first.  There 
has  been  a  latent  agricul- 
tural crisis  in  (ierniany  for 
many  years,  and  with  the  re- 
newal of  the  comnierciul 
treaties  it  will  become  mure 
acute.  Agricidtural  condi- 
tions, however,  will  gradu- 
ally adjust  themselves  there. 
For  one  thing,  Germany  will 
turn  more  extensively  to 
dairying  and  cattle-breed- 
ing,  and  the  raising  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  and  abandon 
in  larger  tiieasure  grain  cub 
lure,  in  which  she  can  nn 
longer  comp*!to,  even  with 
moderately  high  protection, 
with  the  virgin  soil  of  the 
United  States,  Argentina, 
and  other  countries.  But 
her  teeming  population  will 
have  low-priced  breadstnffs, 
and  her  laborers  will  bo  al  do 
to  eat  meat  of  tener  than  once 
a  month. 

A  nother  indirect  result  of 
the  elections  will  bo  tlio  ilis- 
use  or  n^iieal  of  the  recentlv 
enacted  high-tariff  law.  lii- 
de(.>d.  with  the  coniinerciui 
treaties  spoken  of  in  exist- 
ence, and  with  the  new  trea- 
ties 'Jeriiiany  hopes  to  con 
elude  with  tliis  country  and 


with  Knghind.  this  high-protection  law  c 
longer  stand. 


ui.l  r 


1  to  tho 
I'M  that 


rAKTIKS   AND   FACTIOKS   I!4   THK    KEICUSTAO. 

llcferenco  has  lieen  made  in  the  above  to  party 
rroupings  in  (Jermany.  These  are  rather  pc- 
■uliHr.  1  sliidl  here  confine  myself  to  thosi>  in 
he  lieichstug  alone.  Resides  the  Socialists,  there 
ire  al'out  a  do};en  factions  in  it,  all  more  or  less 
iharply  divided.  There  are  the  two  factions  of 
he  Conservative  party,  the  Old  Conservatives 
A/l.:mx,;-aitin'ii)  and  the  Free  Conservatives 
F>-i-H-:ir'<.raii;i:.i,)  or   Imperial  party  iRviehxjHir- 
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bich  together  have  now  a  strength  of 
rone.  They  represent,  in  the  main,  the 
ts  of  the  privileged  classes, — of  the  no- 
bhe  manorial  estate-holders,  the  army  oflB- 
le  court  officials,  and  the  whole  bureau- 
ind  are  the  more  or  less  devoted  partisans 
arch  and  crown.  Next,  there  is  the  Cen- 
political  anomaly.     For  the  Center  pre- 

0  specially  and  exclusively  represent  the 
cs  of  Germany,  forming  about  one-third 
entire  population   (twenty-four  millions 

fifty-seven  millions),  and  is  Ultramontane 
ipal  in  its  tendencies.  Numerically,  the 
is  the  largest  party  in  the  Reichstag,  ^M- 
V  one  hundred  and  two  seats  out  of  a  total 
e  hundred  and  ninety-seven.  The  Na- 
Liberals  are  supposed  to  champion  the 
)f  the  manufacturing  classes,  and,  polit- 
onsidered,  favor  the  expansion  and  more 
unification  of  the  empire.  They  are  a 
'hich,  in  years  gone,  was  in  the  ascendant, 
ich  has  been  steadily  shrinking.  In  the 
ey  rolled  up  a  membership  of  one  hundred 
i;  at  present  they  number  fifty-one.  The 
ls,  split  into  the  Richter  faction  {Fretsin- 
ylkspartei)^  the  Barth  faction  (Freismmge 
fung),  and  the  South  German  Democrats 
\ische  Volkspartei),  now  have  a  combined 
h  of  but  thirty -six,  having  lost  fourteen 

1  the  elections  just  held.  They,  in  the 
avor  a  purely  parliamentary  form  of  gov- 
t,  largely  modeled  on  England's  ;    and 

they  have  dwindled  away  greatly,  they 
mt  in  their  ranks  much  of  the  highest 
t,  greatest  wealth,  and  social  progress  in 
)ire. 

comprises  the  list  of  the  larger  group- 
But  there  are  some  smaller  ones,  such  as 
lish  faction  (16);  the  Anti-Semites  (9); 
testing  Alsatians  (9);  the  Danish  (1);  the 
5,  being  those  unreconciled  to  the  annex- 
l  Hanover  by  Prussia  in  1866  (3);  the 
idents  {Wilde, — i.e.,  <'wild  ones"),  which 
Qt  about  every  remaining  shade  of  politi- 
aion  (11).  These  small  groups  not  in- 
tly,  on  a  close  vote,  hold  the  balance  of 
and  hence  are  not  to  be  undervalued  in 
il  politics. 

SESENT    ISSUES    IN    GERMAN    POLITICS. 

ientally,  a  glimpse  has  been  afforded  as 
Livision  of  political  opinion  in  the  empire, 
somewhat  more  extended  statement  is, 
I,  required  to  afford  an  intelligent  view 
natter.  The  principal  pending  questions 
Germany  of  to-day  are  the  following  : 
omically — 1.  The  tariff  and  the  commer- 
Aties,  including  new  ones  with  England 


and  with  the  United  States,  about  which  enough 
has  been  said.  2.  The  further  upbuilding  of  the 
imperial  system  of  old-age,  invalid,  and  accident 
pensions,  which  is  favored  by  the  Socialists  and 
the  entire  Liberal  Left,  and  opposed  by  part  of 
the  Center  and  the  Right  (Conservatives,  Anti- 
Semites,  Poles,  Guelphs,  Alsatians). 

Politically — I.  Curtailment  of  the  general 
Reichstag  franchise.  This  is  desired  by  the 
whole  Conservative  party  and  its  reactionary 
allies,  also  by  the  imperial  government  itself. 
But  with  the  new  composition  of  the  Reichstag 
such  a  measure,  which  would  necessitate  the  re- 
peal of  a  paragraph  in  the  constitution  of  the 
empire,  could  not  pass.  2.  The  maintenance  of 
the  Dreibund,  or  Triple  Alliance.  This  is  favored 
by  a  decided  majority  of  the  Reichstag.  3.  A 
closer  understanding  with  the  Papacy, — favored 
solely  by  the  Center,  the  Poles,  and  the  Alsatians. 

4.  An  entente  cordiale  with  both  England  and  the 
United  States, — a  cause  warmly  espoused  by  the 
Radicals  and  the  Socialists,  and,  to  a  slighter 
extent,  by  most  of  the  other  parties  and  factions. 

5.  Expansion  of  Germany  territorially,  coloni- 
ally,  and  commercially.  I  will  briefly  say  that 
although  there  is  much  Utopian  and  chimerical 
effusion  in  such  a  programme,  there  is  a  strong 
current  of  public  opinion,  exploited  particularly 
by  the  National  Liberals  (Pan-Germans),  the 
Anti-Semites,  and  the  Free  Conservatives,  stead- 
ily bearing  in  this  direction.  6.  The  redividing 
of  the  empire  ihto  Reichstag  election  districts  of 
approximately  equal  population, — a  thing  which 
has  not  been  done  since  1871.  This  is  favored, 
of  course,  by  all  the  parties  (Socialists,  Radicals, 
etc.)  suffering  under  the  present  unfair  system. 
It  is  opposed  by  all  the  other  parties  and  fac- 
tions, and  also  by  the  imperial  government  and 
by  the  Bundesrath  (Federal  Council),  without 
whose  concurrence  the  thing  is  constitutionally 
impossible.  7.  A  change  of  system  in  the  offi- 
cial treatment  of  the  Socialists  and  of  all  the 
other  adherents  of  political  opinions  obnoxious 
to  the  present  regime.  This  is  favored  by  the 
Radicals  and  Socialists,  but  the  existing  repres- 
sion is  upheld  by  the  remainder.  However,  with 
greater  numerical  power  in  the  Reichstag,  the 
Socialists  will  measurably  influence  the  govern- 
ment and  the  whole  administration  in  this  re- 
spect during  the  coming  legislative  period  of 
1903-08.  8.  Army  and  navy  increase.  The 
enlargement  of  the  navy  is  fixed  by  law  until 
1916.  If,  meanwhile,  the  government  should 
deem  it  requisite  to  insist  on  an  additional  naval 
increase,  underlying  circumstances  and  causes 
would,  of  course,  have  due  weight  with  the 
Reichstag.  Generally  speaking,  the  government 
has  always  contrived  to  find  a  majority  in  the 
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Reichstag  willing  to  indorse  its  desires  and  plans 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of 
eitlier  increasing  the  army  or  making  modifica- 
tions in  the  term  or  manner  of  service,  equip- 
ment, etc.  In  1SJ)3,  though,  the  government 
was  obliged  to  dissolve  a  recalcitrant  Reichstag 
and  order  new  elections,  which  resulted  more 
favorably  for  government  plans. 

THK    SOriALIST    PARTY. 

The  growtli  and  present  status  of  the  Social- 
ist party  in  (iermany  deserves  special  mention. 
Substantiallv  founded  bv  two  Hebrews  of  Ger- 
man  birth, — viz.,  Ferdinand  Lassalle  and  Carl 
Marx, — the  Socialist  party  of  Germany  has 
gn>wn  from  small  beginnings,  since  about  1860, 
to  its  present  imposing  strength  and  prestige. 
Lassalle  lirst  gave  the  German  working  class 
jx>litical  cohesion  under  the  shibl)oleth,  '•  Prole- 
tarians, consoliilate  !  *'  Marx  wrought  out  scien- 
tific Socialism  during  his  long  exile  in  London, 
his  maxims  being  in  the  main  contained  in  his 
lK)ok.  7>*i<  Kapiiah  which  became  for  a  long 
time  the  political,  economic,  and  social  gospel  of 
the  Gorman  workingman.  In  it  he  outlined  and 
l)a8ed.  on  what  was  long  lield  by  his  followers  to  be 
undeniable  truth,  the  Socialist  system  of  govern- 
ment. To  a  large  pc>rtion  of  his  tenets  the  So- 
cialists in  Germanv  and  elsewhere  still  adhere. 
But  another  Socialist  thinker,  Edward  Bern- 
stein.— likewise  a  German  Jew.  and  likewise 
during  his  en forctni  expatriation  in  London. — 
destn>yeii  by  his  mon^  recent  writings  much  of 
the  Marx  fabric,  es|x*cially  one  of  its  corner- 
stones,-^the  tlux>ry  of  the  jx^rpetual  and  growing 
pauperization  of  the  masses  and  the  as  steady 
concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 
The  kernel  of  the  Marx  dt>ctrine,  however, — the 
eventual  Vrrsfntithchtintj  (»>..  acquisition  and 
•  management  by  the  state,  or  national,  govern- 
ment"^ of  all  the  me;ins  of  producing  and  dis- 
tributing wealth. — is  still  firmly  Wlieved  in  by 
the  Socialistic  of  itermanv. 

As  time  went  on,  though,  and  the  concn^te 
rnxnis  of  the  toiling  masses  an^se  afn^sh  at  |var- 
ticular  junotuivs  of  economic  and  |x>litical  de- 
velopment, the  Sivialists  of  itermanv  added  new 
pranks  to  their  platform.  At  their  last  **  Party 
l>av.'' — )\t\,  national  convention. — thev  n^stattni 
all  the  essentials  of  their  crivd.  Thev  aim.  be- 
sides,  other  things. — at  a  ivpubacan  form  of 
puTM\y  ivprt^sentative  government  ahough  in  ib.is 
res^xvt  tht^  Bavarians  and  South  (»ermans  in  the 
|\arty  an^  allowed  some  latitude,  they  pn^ferring 
a  strictlv  constitutional  monarch v"^  :  at  the  sub 
stitution  of  a  national  militia  in  place  of  the 
regular  army  :  at  arbitration,  uuiler  any  and  a'l 
circum stances,  in  lieu  of  war  ;   at  mon^  lilvral 


terms  of  land  tenure  and  homestead  provisions ; 
at  the  absolute  equalization  of  rights  between 
the  sexes  ;  at  forcible  public  education  and  the 
strict  separation  of  Church  and  State,  religion  be- 
ing held  by  them  to  be  a  *-  purely  personal  affair." 
They  have  championed,  besides,  many  measures 
of  immediate  utility,  especially  those  benefiting 
the  laboring  classes. 

Some  of  the  Socialist  ideas,  notably  among 
the  last-mentioned  category,  were  eminently  sen- 
sible and  practical,  and  have  since  been  incor- 
porated, largely  owing  to  their  agitation,  in  the 
national  or  state  legislation  of  Germany.  I  will 
instance  in  this  connection  :  the  imperial  old- 
age  and  invalid  and  accident  insurance  and 
pension  system  ;  the  safeguards  against  acci- 
dents in  mines,  factories,  and  other  manufactur- 
ing establishments  :  the  better  supervision  of 
factories  ;  the  restrictions  placed  on  child  and 
woman  labor ;  the  mechanics'  lien  law  ;  the 
abolition  of  the  truck  system  of  payment  :  the 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  political,  social, 
and  economic  intimidation  and  ostracism  by 
employers  ;  the  enforcement  of  laws  making  the 
debauching  of  children  or  women  by  employers 
a  penal  offense  ;  and  many  others. 

During  the  period  of  the  so-called  *'  Socialist 
exception  laws/*  the  Socialists  of  Germany  were 
practically  outlawed  and  by  thousands  driven 
into  exile  in  Switzerland.  France,  England,  and 
the  United  States  :  but  after  Bismarck's  retire- 
ment, the  Reichstag  refused  to  renew  these  laws, 
and  since  then  Socialism  has  had,  in  the  main, 
a  lx?tter  field  for  itself.  From  312.000  votes  in 
1878—79.  they  increased  rapidly  in  strength,  and 
in  1893  they  polled  considerably  over  a  million. 
In  1898,  this  had  grown  to  2.107,000,  and  at 
the  recent  election  some  three  million  ballots 
were  cast  for  Socialist  candidates. — i.e.,  just 
about  three-eighths  of  the  total  vote.  Owing  to 
the  hugt^  gi^rrymander.  however,  to  which  allu- 
sion was  made  above,  their  3.000,000  votes  elected 
but  SI  delegatt^  while  the  1,800,000  votes  of 
the  Center  electeii  102.  and  so  on  in  proportion. 
Their  jx>pular  vote  would  entitle  the  Socialists 
to  about  100  of  the  397  seats  in  the  Reichstag. 

THE    SOCIALIST    LEADERS AUOrST    BEBEL. 

The  Si^cialist  ]Virty  hasprixiuced  some  remark- 
able men  in  iiermany,  it  must  be  admitted.  Be- 
sides l^^ssar.e  and  Marx,  the  founders,  and  Lieb- 
knci^hts  tl.e  martyr  tor  the  -•  cause."  it  may  prove 
usefu*  to  ktvp  in  mind  the  existence  of  such  men 
as  F-dward  Bernstein,  whose  analytical  mind  re- 
fashionivi  scientific  S^xMalism,  and  who  is  now  in 
the  UeichstAg  :  Kmil  Singer,  who  from  a  wealthy 
manufaotun^r  turneii  S^x^ialist  agitator,  and  who 
has  sat  in  the  ReichstJig  ever  since  its  organiza- 
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tion  in  1871  ;  Dr.  Arons,  the  wealthy  nephew 
of  the  multi-millionaire  and  Berlin  banker,  Baron 
Bleichroder,  who  is  a  lecturer  on  political  econ- 
omy in  Berlin  University  ;  von  Vollmar,  a  Ba- 
varian nobleman  and  army  officer,  who  was  se- 
verely wounded  and  decorated  with  the  Iron 
Cross  in  1870,  and  who  during  his  long  conva- 
lescence succumbed  to  the  Socialist  faith, — one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  striking  figures  on 
the  Socialist  benches  in  the  Reichstag. 

Most  deserving,  though,  of  notice  is  August 
Bebel,  the  ablest  and  most  impressive  speaker  in 
the  house.  The  son  of  poor  parents  in  a  town 
by  the  Rhine,  he  was  as  a  boy  apprenticed  to  a 
turner  and  carver.  He  learned  his  trade  thor- 
oughly, meanwhile  perfecting  his  school  educa- 
tion. He  started  in  business  for  himself  and 
married.  Then  he  turned  Socialist.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Franco-German  War  he  and  his 
friend  Liebknecht  issued  a  manifesto  in  the 
name  of  the  German  Socialists  to  the  Socialists 
in  France,  deprecating  the  war.  For  this  the 
two  were  tried  by  the  Imperial  Court  in  Leipsic 
for  high  treason,  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment. Neither  that,  however,  nor  his  sub- 
sequent convictions  for  Use  majeste  and  press  of- 
fenses, could  quench  his  spirit.  He  is  moderately 
well-to-do.  He  has  written  many  books,  pam- 
phlets, newspaper  articles,  etc.,  and  one  of  his 
books.  Die  Frau  (''The  Wife),"  an  able  exposi- 


tion of  the 'Socialist  point  of  view  as  to  woman 
and  her  rights  as  mother  and  wife,  which  has 
been  translated  into  nearly  every  living  language, 
alone  yields  him  a  modest  competence  in  royalties. 

Bebel  is,  however,  not  a  great  man,  nor  even 
a  great  party  leader.  He  lacks  balance  and 
also  the  power  to  conciliate  and  to  hold  his  fol- 
lowers together.  As  a  party  strategist  he  is 
easily  outdone  by  Singer  and  several  others. 
As  the  most  courageous  and  forceful  orator  on 
the  Socialist  side,  as  a  man  whose  tongue  never 
utters  what  his  heart  does  not  fully  feel,  as  a  man 
of  the  nicest  honor  and  of  irreproachable  morals, 
he  wields  an  influence  over  his  hearers  of  every 
kind  in  the  Reichstag  which  is  unprecedented  in 
that  body.  He  is  the  trenchant  espada  of  his 
party,  whose  thrusts  even  the  Kaiser  is  not 
always  able  to  parry. 

And  what  is  the  future  of  Socialism  to  be  in 
Germany  ?  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer. 
Many  of  the  shrewdest  minds  of  Germany  be- 
lieve it  will  run  its  course,  and  will  eventually 
tone  down  into  a  radical  labor  and  reform  party. 
The  Kaiser  himself  intimated  that  recently,  and 
there  are  many  signs  pointing  that  way.  That 
under  the  present  political  and  social  conditions 
of  Germany  a  party  like  the  Socialist  is  really 
needed  is  not  only  my  own  belief,  but  also  that  of 
many  others  who  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
things  in  the  empire  at  close  range. 


JAURfe,   THE    PRESENT   LEADER   OF   FRENCH 

SOCIALISM. 


BY    OTHON    GUERLAC. 


MJAUR^S  is  to-day  the  most  prominent 
•  leader  of  the  French  Socialist  party,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  figures  in 
French  parliamentary  life.  By  general  consent 
he  is  not  far  from  being  foremost  among  the 
great  political  orators  of  France,  and  for  ten 
years  a  speech  by  Jaur^s  has  always  been  sure 
to  draw  large  crowds  to  the  Palais  Bourbon,  or 
to  the  popular  meetings  where  he  often  makes 
himself  heard  for  the  one  cause  that  is  dear  to 

him. 

Although  belonging  to  a  party  in  the  Cham- 
ber that  counts  fewer  than  fifty  members,  he  was 
this  very  year  elected  to  the  vice-presidency  of 
the  Chamber,  an  honor  that  is  usually  bestowed 
only  on  the  most  representative  members  of  the 
Republican  majority.  In  two  sensational  speeches 


he  recently  challenged  the  attention  of  the  world 
by  bringing  up  two  of  the  most  acute  and  del- 
icate questions  in  French  politics, — the  question 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  Dreyfus  affair. 

He  is  at  the  present  time  the  Frenchman  out- 
side of  the  administration  whose  personality  is 
the  most  striking  and  whose  influence  is  the  most 
powerful.  His  very  career  challenges  attention 
and  commands  respect,  for  it  shows  the  strug- 
gles of  a  man  against  the  interests  of  his  class 
to  promote  a  social  order  more  in  accord  with 
his  notions  of  justice,  and  it  shows  the  evolutions 
of  a  mind  which  has  worked  its  way  toward  a 
higher  ideal  of  life. 

M.  Jean  Jaures  first  entered  political  life  in 
1885.  He  was  then  a  young  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  a  secondary  school  of  his  native  de- 
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partment,  the  Tarn.  Up  to  that  time  he  had 
been  a  brilliant  pupil,  winning  numerous  prizes 
and  scholarships  ;  he  had  entered  the  great  sem- 
inary that  prepares  the  professors  of  the  French 
schools  and  universities,  the  famous  ficole  Nor- 
male  Superieur  of  Paris,  which  has  given  to 
France  Taine.  About,  vSarcey,  and  hundreds  of 
eminent  scholars  and  writers.  Everywhere 
Jaures  had  revealed  himself  as  a  vigorous  mind, 
served  by  the  most  remarkable  eloquence  that 
had  been  heard  since  Gambetta.  On  festival 
occasions  in  his  native  city  he  would  rouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  excitable  southerners  by  im- 
promptu speeches,  into  which  he  put  all  the 
fervor,  poetry,  and  color  that  go  with  that  rich 
soil  of  Languedoc,  which  s(H?ms  to  produce  silver- 
tongued  and  sonorous  orators  as  naturally  as  it 
produces  olives  and  the  vine. 

At  the  Ecole  Xormale.  in  the  midst  of  that 
Slite  of  young  and  liypercritical  scholars,  Jaures 
passed  for  the  most  promising  of  them  all,  and 
in  the  debates  on  religion,  philosophy,  politics, 
and  literature  the  versatile  southerner  outshone 
all  the  other  lights.  He  is  still  vividly  remem- 
bered by  his  comrades  as  a  sturdy  little  fellow, 
with  blue  eyes,  the  eyes  of  a  visionary,  a  strong, 
harsh,  but  ringing  voice,  a  marked  southern  ac- 
cent, a  tremendous  power  of  assimilation  and 
work,  and,  above  all,  a  haughty  contempt  of  the 
conventionalities  of  life  in  dress,  manners,  and 
opinions. 

ENTERS    PUBLIC    LTFE    AS    A    CONSERVATIVE 

REPUBLICAN. 

In  the  Chamber,  M.  Jaures  did  not  imme- 
diately reveal  his  powers,  and  was  for  a  time 
known  to  only  a  few.  He  remained,  for  the 
most  part,  modestly  in  the  background.  Once 
or  twice,  on  special  occasions,  on  subjects  with 
which  he  was  especially  familiar,  such  as  educa- 
tional questions,  he  made  speeches  which  sug- 
gested to  his  auditory  the  great  oratorical  talent 
which  he  was  soon  to  display.  Strangely,  in- 
deed, he  was  the  first  to  attack  at  the  tribune 
with  public  and  outspoken  denunciation  the 
schemes  of  the  would-be  (.'a?sar.  General  Bou- 
langer.  During  that  troubled  period,  Jaures 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive groups  of  Republicans  in  the  Chamber, — 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  left  center,  h 
centre  gauche.  He  was  the  pride  and  the  hope 
of  his  party. 

If  he  had  remained  there,  his  future  would 
have  been  secure.  Like  M.  Deschanel,  he  would 
have  reached  any  honor  within  the  gift  of  the 
majority, — the  office  of  speaker,  or  any  portfolio 
that  he  might  care  to  have.  At  a  time  when 
the  moderate  party  was  losing  its  best  leaders, 


it  was  only  too  glad  to  have  new  and  promising 
recruits  to  take  their  place. 

But  M.  Jaures  remained  in  the  Parliament 
only  long  enough  to  be  regretted.  In  1889,  he 
was  defeated  for  reelection  bv  a  local  landowner. 
Few  could  have  realized  then  in  what  guise  he 
was  to  return,  three  years  later,  when  tlie  mod- 
erate Jaures,  with  his  conservative  opinions, 
had  given  way  to  a  rabid  Socialist  bent  on  the 
total  destruction  of  the  present  regime  of  prop- 
erty and  on  the  upbuilding  of  a  new  social  order. 

CONVERSION    TO    SOCIALISM. 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  change  ?  Of  course, 
a  man's  enemies  are  apt  to  ascribe  an  alteration 
like  this  to  the  ambition  of  a  demagogue,  turn- 
ing his  sails  to  catch  the  passing  breeze.  But 
few  men,  even  among  his  bitterest  enemies, 
would  charge  Jaures  with  insincerity.  His  evo- 
lution was  a  gradual  one.  Like  A'ictor  Hugo, 
another  great  instance  of  a  man  who  changed 
his  convictions,  he  can  say,  "  J'a?'  grandi.''  His 
conversion  to  socialism  was  the  inevitable  out- 
come of  his  intellectual  development.  Those 
who  knew  him  well,  who  knew  what  interest  he 
took  in  social  problems,  wondered  that  he  should 
have  remained  so  long  in  a  party  which  he  had 
already  outgrown  when  he  entered  its  ranks. 

After  failing  at  the  polls,  Jaures  went  back 
to  his  profession  of  teacher  of  philosophy.  While 
at  the  University  of  Toulouse,  preparing  his  two 
theses  for  the  doctorate,  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  municipal  politics.  In  that  old  Roman 
city,  where  passions  are  strong  and  political  ex- 
citement runs  high,  where  every  one  strives  to 
surpass  his  neighbor  in  so-called  orthodox  de- 
mocracy, M.  Jaures  found  himself  in  an  atmos- 
phere that  proved  fatal  to  his  moderation. 

While  writing  his  theses  on  "  The  Reality  of 
the  Perceptible  Universe  "  and  "  The  History  of 
Socialistic  Doctrine  in  Germany  from  Luther 
down  to  Karl  Marx  "  he  was  unconsciously  drift- 
ing away  from  his  former  associates,  and  sud- 
denly found  himself  in  the  party  of  revolution. 
The  afternoon  of  1892,  when  he  defended  his 
theses  at  the  Sorbonne,  was  a  memorable  date  in 
the  annals  of  the  University  of  Paris.  For  the 
first  time  the  new  doctrine  was  discussed  in  the 
old  medieval  building,  then  not  yet  torn  down, 
and,  amid  the  applause  of  the  audience,  a  young 
and  powerful  voice  defended  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing eloquence  theories  which  had  never  before 
been  advanced  in  such  a  place. 

Jaures'  conversion  to  socialism  was  definitive. 
He  explained  it  by  saying  that  he  had  become 
convinced  that  the  social  reforms  necessary  to 
make  society  just  toward  the  working  class 
could   not  be  obtained  through  the  good  will 
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and  generosity  of  the  bourgeois 
class.  Naver  in  history  has 
such  a  revotution  been  accom- 
plished from  the  inside.  The 
bourgeois  class  will  have  to  be 
disposaessed  by  force,  and  the 
"incorporation  of  the  proleta- 
riat into  modern  civilization," 
as  Auguste  Comte  called  it, 
must  be  the  work  of  the  pro- 
letariat itself,  constituted  as  a 
self -conscious  class,  —  fighting 
for  its  rights,  and  triumphing 
eiii'ers  et  contre  tons. 

M.  Jaures'  formal  entrance 
into  the  Socialist  party  coin' 
cided  -with  a  general  progress 
ot  socialism  in  France  during 
tin;  period  from  1889  to  1893, 
when  Radicalism  had  lost  its 
prestige  as  a  party  of  opposi- 
tion through  the  Boulanger  and 
ranaiiia  affairs.     At  the  same 

time  as  M.  Jaur^a,  certain  other 

jutingand  gifted  men  from  the 

Itadical  party,  former  lieuten- 

iiits  of    M.   Clemenceau,    were 

likewise  converted  to  the  new 

dijctrine,    which  pledged  itself 

to  the    necessary  and    gradual 

substitution  of  social  ownership 

for  capitalistic  ownership.  Such 

were  M.  Millerand,  the  shrewd 

ami  skillful  logician  ;  Viviani, 

liie  powerful  and  impassioned 

OMtor,  and  scores  of  young  uni- 
versity professors,  lawyers,  and 

pliysicians.    who    were    parried 

way  by  the  irresistible  exam- 

pk  of  M.  Jaures.  « 

In    this    new  party,  which, 

(roni  1893   on,  counted  in  the    Chamber    from 

forty  to  fifty  members,  Jaurfis  was  easily  the 

iiwst  popular,  if  not  always  the  most  influential, 
"lember.  In  all  great  debates  he  played  his 
P*ri,  furnishing  a  socialistic  solution  to  every 
proljlem  of  government,  whether  social,  political, 
wlucational,  or  economic, 

JADRt:s   AS   AN   ORATOB. 

firing  tliis  period  he  displayed,  day  after 
^ay,  that  marvelous  eloquence  which,  with  him, 
1  instinctive  and  irresistible  force,  and  which 
5^«ma  ratlier  to  control  him  than  to  be  controlled 
"y  tiim,  and  which  carries  away  his  audience, 
'*  't  of  unlettered  or  of  cultured  hearers. 

^l.  Jaures  is  not  a  man  of  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance.    He  is  short  and  burly  of  figure,  some- 


what rustic  in  bis  manner,  and  his  dress  evinces 
a  lack  of  care,  a  lack  of  taste,  almost  a  lack  of 
cleanliness.  It  is  only  in  his  glance,  the  glance 
of  a  visionary,  that  distinction  appears.  His 
voice  is  sonorous,  with  a  metallic  quality  which 
ia  neither  musical  nor  agreeable,  but  which 
pierces  the  tumult  of  parliamentary  debate,  and 
commands  the  attention  of  an  audience,  how- 
ever large. 

At  first  sight,  this  man  of  vulgar  aspect  and 
slovenly  appearance  might  pass  for  some  rude 
mob-orator,  the  spokesman  of  some  club  of  Jaco- 
bins. But  as  he  begins  to  speak  the  listener 
forgets  the  lack  of  elegance,  the  vulgarity,  the 
excited  southern  features  of  the  speaker,  and 
surrenders  himself  to  the  charms  of  that  elo- 
quence at  once  fluent,  elegant,  and  picturesque. 
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I  should  not  compare  M.  Jaures  to  that  Numa 
Roumestan  of  Daudet  who  never  thought  except 
while  he  was  speaking.  But  it  is  certain  that 
as  he  develops  his  brilliant  metaphors,  his  poetic 
images,  his  ample  and  splendid  periods,  he  is 
carried  away,  hypnotized,  and  intoxicated  by 
his  own  words. 

I  remember  the  thrilling  picture  of  the  Ar- 
menian atrocities  that  he  once  drew  before  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  On  that  day,  Gladstone 
alone  could  have  passed  him  in  passionate  in- 
dignation and  in  graphic  and  realistic  descrip- 
tion. His  eloquent  figures  are  without  number. 
Some  have  become  classical,  as  that  one  in  which 
he  spoke  of  religion,  from  time  immemorial  the 
refuge  and  the  consolation  of  the  disinherited 
in  this  world,  as  *'  the  ancient  song  by  which, 
through  the  ages,  human  misery  has  been  rocked 
to  sleep." 

In  the-  recent  speech  in  which  he  was  the 
first  to  have  the  courage  to  speak  of  the  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
he  expressed  in  precise  and  enduring,  terms  the 
grievance  of  France  against  Germany,  saying 
that  in  1870  "human  beings  and  human  wills 
were  violently  torn  from  the  allegiance  preferred 
by  them,"  and  he  showed  that  France  was  right, 
after  her  heroic  resistance  in  1871,  "inclosing 
the  detested  book  of  war,  for  she  has  found  in 
the  republic  a  nobler  ideal  than  that  of  revenge 
and  conquest."   . 

DEFENDER  OF  ZOLA  AND  DREYFUS. 

In  the  Dreyfus  affair,  M.  Jaur^s  displayed  in 
unequaled  degree  the  profound  sincerity  of  his 
passions  and  the  warmth  of  his  heart.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  "affair,"  in  1898,  his  own  in- 
terests would  have  prompted  him  to  hold  him- 
self aloof,  as  did  so  many  others,  to  withhold 
himself  from  the  fray,  as  did  a  great  number  of 
skillful  politicians,  who  knew  better  than  to  com- 
promise their  popularity  .by  espousing  an  un- 
popular cause.  But  no  sooner  was  Jaures  con- 
vinced on  which  side  justice  lay  than  he  cast 
himself  into  the  struggle  with  passionate  reck- 
lessness. By  his  speech  at  the  trial  of  Zola,  by 
his  magnificent  articles  entitled  -' The  Proofs," 
in  which  with  irresistible  logic  he  demonstrated 
the  innocence  of  Dreyfus,  and  which  were  read 
by  all  France,  he  accomplished  more  than  any 
other  one  man  for  the  liberation  of  the  prisoner 
of  Devil's  Island. 

The  speech  which  he  delivered  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  with  the  aim  of  throwing  light  upon 
the  last  mysteries  of  the  "affair,"  and  of  de- 
molishing one  last  myth,  that  of  the  alleged 
"letter  of  the  German  Emperor,"  was  also  an 
act  of  courage,  for  the  majority  in  the  Cham- 


ber would  prefer  to  see  the  "affair"  interred, 
and  the  troublesome  specter,  eternally  reappear- 
ing, that  has  caused  them  so  much  dismay, 
finally  laid.  But  Jaures  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
pleas  of  the  timid  among  his  colleagues.  Dur- 
ing two  whole  sessions  he  revived  the  "affair." 
unveiling  mysteries  which  had  till  then  remained 
obscure,  and  castigating  the  Nationalists,  who 
had  played  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public. 

AN    IDEALIST. 

This  single  aspect  of  the  character  of  Jaures, 
this  generous  independence,  and  this  high  act 
of  conscientiousness,  would  suffice  to  give  him  a 
place  by  himself  in  the  Socialist  party.  By  his 
iiitelligence  and  his  breadth  of  spirit  he  is  not 
only  superior  to  the  mob, — primitive  in  its  pas- 
sions, of  which  he  is  the  leader,  and  which  at 
times  he  must  flatter  in  order  to  lead, — he  is 
superior  to  his  political  associates  and  allies, 
some  of  whom,  a  short  while  ago,  attacked  him 
violently  for  having  allowed  his  daughter  to  be 
confirmed  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church 
to  which  her  mother  belongs.  He  is  far  above 
the  level  of  the  great  mass  of  politicians  of  all 
parties,  and  the  idealism  with  which  he  is  taunt- 
ed has  in  it  more  wisdom  than  has  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  wise. 

It  may  be  added  that  this  orator  of  sonorous 
utterance  and  glowing  imagination  is  a  worker 
of  remarkable  industry,  whose  intellect  delights 
in  exhaustive  knowledge  and  thorough  docu- 
mentation, and  who  has  distinguished  himself 
by  works  of  erudite  scholarship. 

During  the  year  in  which  he  was  absent  from 
the  Parliament,  in  punishment  for  his  activity  in 
the  Dreyfus  affair,  he  wrote  a  history  of  the 
French  Revolution,  treated  from  a  socialistic 
point  of  view,  which  was  praised  by  professional 
historians  for  its  substantial  merit. 

Thus  the  Socialist  party,  which  before  Jaures 
had  for  its  leaders  ignorant  and  passionate  men 
of  the  people,  or  half-educated  men  rendered 
bitter  by  failure  in  life,  has  now  for  its  guide  a 
philosopher  and  scholar,  an  idealist  of  warm 
heart  and  ardent  imagination,  who  might  have 
achieved  any  desired  political  or  literary  dis- 
tinction in  the  bourgeois  social  order,  but  who 
has  chosen  instead  to  devote  his  great  talents  to 
the  service  of  the  masses, — of  the  unfeeling,  un- 
thinking, and  often  ungrateful  mob, — and  to 
strive,  with  little  hope  of  recompense,  for  a  dis- 
tant and  perhaps  unattainable  chimera. 

To  the  honor  both  of  the  French  public  and 
of  the  proletariat,  it  must  be  said  that  M.  Jaur^ 
has  won  the  esteem  of  the  best  men  of  all  parties 
and  the  enthusiastic  and  devoted  admiration  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  proletariat. 


THIS  YEAR'S   BIG  WHEAT  HARVEST  IN    KANSAS. 


BY    PHILIP  EASTMAN. 


TIME,  tide,  and  wheat  wait  for  no  ruaii  :  Cor 
tbirty  days,  ending  about  the  20th  of  July, 
the  annual  battle  between  man  and  nature  was 
fought  in  the  wheat  fields  of  Kansas.  The  cam- 
paign began  in  the  southern  countif;s  and  pto- 
gressed  northward.  Its  course  was  marked  by 
the  stacks  of  grain  and  fields  of  stubble  left  be- 
hind. The  great  army  of  harvesters,  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  machinery,  conquered. 
The  campaign  was  quick  and  decisive.  Kansas 
called  upon  all  her  sturdy  men  to  lend  their  aid. 
The  State  could  not  furnish  enough,  ami  twenty, 
eight  thousand  additional  men.  a  force  half  as 
large  as  the  standing  artny  of  the  United  States, 
were  recruited  from  other  sections. 

Kansas  harvests  more  wheat,  annually,  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Extending  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  !>oundary,  ami  in- 
cluding the  thirty  counties  in  the  central  third 
of  tlie  State,  is  the  famous  wlieat  belt.  In  tliis 
area,  three-fourths  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  one 
hundred  and  Hvc  counties  of  the  State  is  raised. 
Not  a  county  in  th(!  wheat  Itelt  raises  less  than 
a  million  bushels  annually.  Sumner  County,  on 
the  southern  line,  was  credited  with  G,H12, 102 
bushels  as  the  result  of  one  year's  harvest,  which 
was  more  than  the  combined  yields  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mississippi.  Wyom- 
ing,   Xew   Mexico,   Arizona,  Nevada,  Alabama, 


iiiiil  Xcw  .lersey.      Sumner  is  tlie  buckle  of  the 
wheat  belt. 

All  who  were  willing  and  able  to  work  found 
employment  awaiting  them  during  the  harvest. 
X  wheat  field  is  like  the  proverbial  street  car, — 
there  is  almost  always  room  for  one  more. 
Barton  County,  which  ranks  next  to  Sumner, 
called  foi'  four  thousand  f()ur  hundred  extra 
men  and  more  than  two  thousand  additional 
horses.  In  Saline  and  Cloud  counties,  when 
the  harvest  started  and  there  was  a  shortage  of 
hands,  the  farmers'  daughters  went  into  the 
fields  while  the  thermometer  was  close  to  the 
one  hundred  mark  and  did  the  work  of  men. 

GOLI.BQE    BOVS    IN    THE    WHEAT    FTBLD8. 

'I'he  harvest  leveled  all  social  barriers,  and  at 
the  same  time  raised  the  standard  of  living  in 
the  country.  The  sturdy  college  man  whose 
mighty  muscles  won  him  glory  on  the  football 
field  worked  with  the  country  lad  whose  distinc- 
tion lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had  sliocked  twenty 
acres  of  whfat  in  a  day,  rubbed  elbows  with  the 
Mississippi  levee  haml  tompoi-arily  turned  har- 
vester, slept  at  night  in  the  cool  of  the  open  be- 
side some  laborer,  with  only  a  wagon  overhead 
as  shelter  from  the  dew,  and  felt  the  better  for 
it.  And  all  of  these,  the  college  man.  the  levee 
hand,  the  country  lad,  and  the  laborer,  demanded 
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that  their  employer  set  a  table  that  would  shame, 
in  abundance  and  quality,  the  fare  of  many  a 
house  that  attracts  the  summer  boarder. 

Harvest  bands,  in  companies  of  one  hundred 
and  two  hundred,  wei-e  sent  from  employment 
agencies  in  the  Htatcs  adjacent  to  Kansas  to 
various  points  in  tlie  wheat  belt.  Just  ijefore 
the  harvest,  sume  farmers  found  themselves 
needing  more  help.  Then  the  farmer  used  all 
the  guile  and  promises  at  his  command  to  in- 
duce men  to  stop  with  him  instead  of  journey- 
ing to  the  point  to  which  they  were  ticketed 
Harvest  hands  who  ventured  on  to  the  platform 
of  some  railway  station  while  the  engine  toolv 
water  have  actually  licen  kidnapid  Lj  farmers 
who  used  force  to  hold  tliem  until  the  tram  had 
gone.  One  farmer  who  raises  hundreds  of  acres 
of  wheat  always  secures  liis  full  quota  of  har- 
vest hantls  from  colleges.  He  prefers  the  col- 
legians, and  says  they  make  the  most  intelligent 
and  trustworthy  help,  and  he  selects  them  in 
preference  to  som<!  other  classes  of  men  able  to 
do  more  work  each  day. 

Men  are  not  alone  in  the  vocation  of  harvest 
hand.  Women  play  no  unimportant  part  in  the 
work  necessary  to  the  gathering  of  the  grain. 
The  men  have  to  he  fed,  and  during  the  harvest 
scores  of  women  worked  in  the  field  camps  as 
cooks.  In  the  western  counties,  where  one  man 
may  have  thousands  of  acres  to  be  harvested. 
the  fields  may  be  many  miles  from  a  farmhouse. 
Then  small  one-story  buildings  are  built  in  a 
comer  of  the  field,  to  be  used  during  the  har- 
vesting, threshing,  plowing,  and  planting  sea- 
Bons-  Such  houses  are  often  supplemented  by 
tents.  Harvesters  often  travel  in  covered  wagons 
and  camp  iu  gypsy  fashion. 


KANSAS    A    KRCORD  BKEAKGK    IN    WHEAT. 

The  demand  for  extra  help  during  the  harvest 
resulted  from  the  fact  that,  despite  the  floods 
which  devastated  many  of  the  most  fertile  val 
leys  of  the  State,  Kansas  harvested  more  acres 
of  wheat  this  year  than  were  cut  in  1901.  In 
that  year,  the  State  passed  her  own  record,  which 
up  to  that  time  was  the  highest  yield  credited  to 
any  State,  and  led  the  list  with  more  than 
99,000,000  bushels  as  the  result  of  the  year's 
harvest.  In  forty  years,  the  wheat  acreage  of 
Kansas  increased  from  185,379  acres  to  5,355,- 
638,  and  in  the  same  time  the  value  of  a 
year's  crop  advanced  from  about  tlOO.OOO  to 
#58,40  6, 7  «9. 

Kansas  raised  the  first  record-breaking  wieat 
crop  in  1 892.  with  a  yield  of  nearly  seventy-four 
million  bushels,  which  was  more  than  had  ever 
been  raised  before  by  any  State.  Prom  that 
year  until  lilOO,  the  position  of  the  State  in  the 
column  of  wheat  statistics  fluctuated,  but  in  the 
latter  year  Kansas  raised  82,488,655  bushels, 
and  Minnesota,  her  nearest  competitor,  raised 
51,509,252  bushels.  In  1901,  Kansas  distanced 
her  own  record  and  was  credited  by  the  United 
States  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  99,O79,,104  bushels,  raising  more 
wheat  than  Minnesota  by  nearly  nineteen  mil- 
lion bushels,  although '  the  acreage  of  wheat 
sown  in  Minnesota  was  greater  than  that  of 
Kansas  by  853,868  acres.  The  Kansas  crop  in 
1902  suffered  from  climatic  conditions,  and  the 
yield  was  54,323,839  bushels. 

F.  D.  Coburn,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  never  estimates  or  guesses 
on  the  wheat  crops  of  the  State.  He  counts  the 
bushels  after  they  are  threshed.  His  advance 
report  on  the  conditions  of  the  wheat  crop,  June 
20,  1903,  on  the  eve  of  the  harvest,  gave  the 
proportion  of  the  total  acreage  to  be  h&rreeted 
as  94.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  sown,  or 
5,709,485  acres,  and  the  average  conditioD  U 
89  per  cent.,  which  was  T  per  cent,  better  than 
the  famous  crop  of  1901  at  the  same  period. 

NEW    irAHVBSTINO    HAOHINZBT. 

Chickens  cannot  be  safely  counted  before  they 
are  hatched,  and  the  fanner  is  not  certain  of  his 
wheat  crop  until  it  is  threshed.  Too  much  rain 
just  before  the  time  for  the  reajiers  to  enter  the 
field,  a  hailstorm  or  a  heavy  wind  shortly  \>e- 
tore  the  harvest,  and  a  field  wliich  may  have 
promised  thousands  of  dollars  is  lost  or  serious- 
ly damaged.  There  are  many  ansious  days  lor 
the  farmer.  He  must  watch  hLi  fields  as  cloBeiy 
aa  the  steel-roller  watches  the  molten  metal.  Dfi- 
tween  one  day  and  the  next,  the  detemiDing 
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^  in  the  heads  of  wheat  may  take  place, 
,he  fiehl  is  then  ready  for  the  cutting.  The 
to  harvest  is  short.  Within  two  weeks  af- 
le  jcrain  lias  turned  to  juet  the  right  shade 
tUow.  the  harvest  must  be  over.  If  the 
t  is  too  ripe,  tlie  harvesting  machines  will 
cr  it  and  the  farmer  will  lose  heavily, 
e  grower  who  raises  a  square  mile  or  more 
heat  is  constantly  looking  for  madiinery 
will  lessen  the  expense  of  harvesting  and 
hing  the  crop.  For  this  reason,  the  machine 
n  as  the  header  liaA  come  into  favor  within 
.'  years.  The  header  clips  the  stalks  of 
t  a  few  inches  below  the  head  of  the  grain, 
no  binding  is  necessary.  It  cuts  a  swath 
e  feet  wide.  ITie  fourhorses  which  furnish 
ower  are  hitched  behind,  and  they  push  the 


machine  over  the  field.  A  self-binder  is  drawn 
by  three  or  four  horses  and  cuts  a  swath  six  or 
seven  feet  wide.  A  header  will  harvest  forty , 
acres  a  day,  while  the  capacity  of  a  binder  is 
fifteen  acres  a  day.  The  cuttings  are  carried 
from  the  header,  by  an  eiidlesa  belt,  to  a  header 
barge,  which  ia  driven  beside  tlie  machine.  When 
one  barge  ia  full,  it  is  driven  to  the  stack  and 
another  takes  its  place.  The  advantage  of  a 
binder  is  that  the  wheat  can  be  cut  before  it  is 
thoroughly  ripe,  as  the  nponing  proc<^Bs  will  con- 
tinue in  the  shock.  Harvesting  is  often  begun 
with  a  hinder  and  finished  with  a  header.  A 
new  machine  which  is  being  tested  by  the  farm- 
ers is  a  combination  binder  and  header,  A 
header  is  indispensable  when  the  wheat  is  short. 
It  lessens  the  expense  of  harvesting,  as  the  wheat 
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OiUCU  l>l,UWS  AT  nuHK  UN  A  1.380-ACHE  WHEAT  FARM  I 

goea  at  once  into   the  stai-k,   iiistcail  cif    l>ciiijr 
ahockcil  ami  thi'ii  ftacki'.l. 

Tiio  truBlB  have  long  since  cornpreii  bimiing- 
twine,  and  that  has  advanccil  the  header  in  fa- 
vor. The  tnista  havis  jmt  the  price  they  wished 
upon  twine.  Just  Iwfore  a  harvest,  liinding- 
twine  may  advance  SO  p<>r  cent,  in  price.  Tlio 
cost  of  twine  for  a  liarvest  varies  witli  the  thick- 
ness and  the  stand  of  tlie  wheat.  From  tliirty 
cents  to  fifty  cents  an  acre  for  twine  means  an 
expenditure  of  from  ttireo  hundred  dollars  to 
five  hundred  dollars  for  a  field  of  a  thousand 
acres. 

To  counteract  the  trust,  the  Htate  of  Kansas, 
a  few  years  ago,  establielied 
a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  binding-twine  at  the  State 
penitentiary.  This  year,  the 
floods  in  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  valleys  inundat- 
ed many  warehouses  fdloti 
with  twino.  A  t  Kansas  t'ity, 
over  five  million  jTOuuds  was 
ruined.  Tlie  fanners  then 
looked  to  the  (wnitentiary 
plant  for  relief,  and  liffon> 
the  harvest  in  southern  Kan- 
sas had  begun,  that  section 
of  the  State  sent  in  rush  or- 
ders for  three  million 
]>ounds.  ( )ne  fanner  sent  a 
check  for  eitrl.teen  hundreil 
dollars  with  his  order.  The 
twine  sold  ut  nine  and  one- 
half  cents  a  pound. 

Every  machine  thiit  >foes 
intfl  the  harvest  lields  mu!*! 
b<*  in  perfect  condition.  .\ 
break  in  (lie  mechanism 


nde 


means  a  costly  delay.  And 
still  the  Kansas  farmer  takes 
no  care  of  his  machinerj'. 
The  binders  and  headers 
stand  in  the  fields  from  one 
harvest  until  another. 
Threshing-machines  and  en- 
gines are  left  to  care  for 
themselves  from  aeaeon  to 
season.  The  profits  of  the 
largo  liarveating-machinery 
companies  would  be  mWe 
than  cut  in  two  if  the  Wa^ 
ern  fanner  cared  for  his  i^ 
plemcnts  after  the  maiufltr 
of  tho  New  Englandcr. 

Machines  are  in  use,  both 
of  horse  and  steain  i)ower, 
which  harvest  tho  grain  on 
il  turn  it  out  threshed  and  in  sacks 


on  the  other.  Such  machines  cut  a  twenty-fi»t 
swath  and  will  cover  sixty  acres  in  a  day.  Steam 
machines  har\-est  the  crop  and  plow  and  liarrow 
the  ground  at  the  same  time,  leaving  beliind  a 
strip  twelve  feet  wide  ready  for  the  planting. 
As  coming  between  the  ordinary  plow  and  this 
machine  are  gang  plows,  which  are  really  two 
plows  in  one,  lirawn  l)y  four  horses.  They  will 
turn  twenty  acres  a  day. 


f)    HABKETIMa   THE   CROP. 

The  threshing  of  the  stacks  which  hold  the 
.-ear's  crop  is  a  work  of  no  small    magnitude, 
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gh  not  so  exacting  as  to  time  as  harveBting. 
of  the  largest  thresliing-itiachines, — or  sep- 
ara,  as  the  farmers  call  them, — is  credited 
I  turning  out  three  thousand  five  hundred 
lels  of  wheat  in  a  run  of  nine  hours  and 
y-five  minutes.  The  hig  machine  is  provided 
I  lahor  and  time  saving  devices,  such  as  an 
^nsion  feed-carrier  and  hopper  scales  wiiich 
iinatically  weigh  the  grain  and  load  it  into 
igon.  It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  for  this 
hine  to  load  a  sixty-bushe!  wagon,  and  then 
es  a  difficulty  for  the  farmer  to  overcome.  The 
at  must  be  gotten  away  from  the  thresher, 
if  the  machinery  is  forced  to  stop,  that  much 
*  is  lost,  and  time  is  money  while  the  tliresh- 
crew  is  being  paid.  The  owner  of  the  thresli- 
outfit  has  contracted  to  ihresli  the  crop  for 
much  a  bushel,  and  the  grain  is  delivered 
n  the  machine.  The  owner  must  then  take 
rge  of  it.  To  haul  and  store  it  in  a  granary 
he  field  means  that  it  must  be  handled  twice 
)re  it  reaches  the  market.  If  the  field  is  ten 
•s  from  a  town,  which  is  not  at  all  uncommon, 
vqoires  at  least  fifty  wagons,  making  one 
B  day,  to  carry  the  grain  from  the  separa- 
to  the  elevator.  la  this  manner  the  grain 
ftoB  handled,  and  on  country  roads  leading 
Ofrn  can  be  seen  a  steady  line  of  wagons, 
AtK  froni  sunrise  till  sundown,  loaded  with 

!hs  ownor  of  a  threshing  machine  contracts 
ki  for  aa  much  work  as  he  can  do  from  bar- 
i-SBiil  winter.  The  traction  engine  used  to 
nill  power  for  the  thresher  is  also  used  as 
in  power  to  haul  the  threshing  outfit,  the 
1-wagon,  the  water-wagon,  and  the  "cook- 
;k"  over  the  country  roads  from  one  field  to 
ther.  The  "  cook-shack  "  is  a  product  of  the 
8t.  It  is  a  small  house  on  wheels  which 
;es  as  a  kitchen  and  dining  room.     The  trac 


LAHOE    ASI)    SMALL    WHEAT    FAKMS. 

Sumner  County,  on  the  soutliern  line,  and 
Pawnee  County,  on  the  western  border,  show  a 
marked  contrast  in  the  manner  of  raising  wheat. 
The  average  wheat  farm  in  Sumner  is  almut  300 
acres.  The  population  of  the  county  is  lij,7i)7. 
In  I'awiiee,  the  average  wheat  farm  is  about 
1,000  acres.  The  population  of  the  county  is 
."),(i80.  A  Sumner  County  farmer  owns  all  the 
horses  and  machinery  necessary  to  the  planting 
of  his  fields,  and  he  hires  but  little  extra  help 
during  the  harvest.  Wheat  land  in  Sumner  is 
worth  as  high  as  seventy-five  dollars  an  acre. 

The  total  cost  of  planting  and  harvesting  for  a 
Sumner  County  wheat  farm  of  300  acres,  taking 
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an  actual  exampli;  of  a  fariu,  tliri-.'  miU's  fruiii 
a.  railway  Ptation,  which  was  bought  in  1HS4  for 
$20  an  acn\  has  befii  plantcil  t"  wheat  I'very 
year  since,  and  is  now  wurtli  SitiO  an  acre,  w.mM 
be,  for  this  ymr's  crop.  *l,(i.')0. 

Reckoning  the  yiclil  at  :iO  bushels  an  acre  ami 
the  priw  at  li"i  cents  a  Imshcl.  tlm  incomp  will  Im 
*5,5H0,  to  whioli  should  be  addeil  thu  vahio  of 
the  crops  fur  grazintr,  S4  JO,  and  the  value  'it  tlx" 
Straw,  $15(1. 

In  Pawnee  County,  a  whi'iit-raiser  may  own 
several  thousand  acres  and  not  [lossess  a  [ilow, 
a  single  harvesting  niai-liino,  nor  any  horses 
He  contracts  for  all  the  work,  from  the  time  the 
ground  is  plowed  until  the  trrain  is  delivered  at 
the  elevator.  Col.  William  Seotl,  who  liarveBt«'d 
four  thousand  acres  this  year,  estimated  the  fx- 
penee  as  follows  ; 

Plow!  II  g-O  n  e  dolUrper  acre U."" 

DrlUlnit— Twenty- dve  cents  peroi-re 1.1*11 

Seed— Thcw)  pecks  per  acre [.fi 

Cost  or  plantinif »,«« 

Heading  and  stacklatf,  at  I1,S>  per  acre 3.0UU 

Threshing— Twenty  bushels  per  acru,  or  ai.lldllbiishel.H 

at  sU  cents l,8«o 

Hanling.  at  foar  cents  a  bushel 3MU 

Cost  or  crop  at  market tl9.aH 

The  receipts,  on  the  other  hand,  may  he  com- 
puted thus  ; 

ElBhly  t1.ou««nd  bualiels  nt  siity  tents *4!t.l«) 

t'se  of  fields  for  gracing  during  the  wlnUT X,!m 

mm 
A  New  York  capitalist  owns  several  thousand 
acres  of  wheat  land  in  I'awneo  County  which  he 
has  never  seen.  lie  farms  by  mail.  All  the 
work  is  done  by  contract,  throngli  an  agent. 
Some  of  the  accounts  of  money  made  by  raising 
wheat  in  Pawnee  and  other  of  the  thinly  settled 
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an  acre  put  to  shame  the  most  enticing  announce- 
ments of  the  "get  rich  <]uick  "  concerns.  F<t 
instance,  a  man  who  worked  through  the  season 
as  harvester,  then  at  threshing  and  fall  plowing 
and  planting,  earning  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  bought  a  team  of  horses  and  ar- 
ranged to  plant  a  quarter  of  a  section  ot  land, — 
I  CO  acres, — tu  wheat,  and  take,  as  his  share,  two 
thirds  of  the  crop.  In  favorable  seasons,  when 
the  crop  was  tiireshed,  his  share,  on  a  yield  of 
twenty  bushels  uii  acre  and  a  market  value  of 
si.xty  cents,  was  over  twelve  hundred  dollars. 
\\'ith  this,  a  payment  was  made  on  a  quarter- 
section  and  his  own  crop  planted.  Another  as 
good  a  year  and  the  land  is  paid  for. 

Mtisclo  is  the  otdy  capital  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  man  who  wishes  to  engage  in  wheat- 
raising,  h'ifteen  years  ago,  a  stone  mason  left 
*  )hio,  followf^d  Horace  Greeley's  advice,  and  went 
West.  He  arrived  in  Pawnee  County  with  a 
large  family  and  very  little  money.  He  took 
up  a  homestead  claim.  He  began  raising  wheat. 
Iiast  year,  his  daughter  was  married,  and  as  a 
wedding  present  he  gave  her  a  ten -thousand -dol- 
lar farm.  He  is  worth  not  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Four  years  ago,  a  man.  with  his  wife  and  three 
children,  drove  into  Larned.  He  had  a  wagon 
and  two  mules,  and  was  penniless.  He  borrowed 
fifteen  dollars,  and  then  made  arrangements  to 
raise  a  ijuarter-section  of  wheat  on  shares.  He 
lived  in  a  granary  on  the  land.  Now  he  owns 
timt  quarter- sect  ion  and  another,  has  built  a 
large,  omfortable  house,  has  bams  and  sheda 
and  granaries,  windmills  and  stock,  and  he  reck- 
ons that  tills  year's  crop  will  bring  him  nearly 
seven  thousand  dollars. 
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THE   HARNESSED    HUDSON. 

BY  THOMAS  COMMERFORU  MARTIN. 


IT  is  no  wonder  that  the  Ligh  price  of  fuel  has 
of  late  Btiinulat«d  interest  in  water-power 
development.  Tlie  inevitable  result  of  dearnees 
or  scarcity  of  any  article  is  to  intensify  activity 
in  the  production  of  substitutes,  and  this  is  as 
true  of  power  aa  of  other  necessities  of  civiliza- 
tion. But  just  as  a  high  price  of  silver  or  cop 
per  will  bring  into  the  area  of  yield  a  number 
of  mines  from  which  in  normal  periods  no  profit- 
able supply  would  be  expected,  so  the  artificial 
coat  of  coal  gives  an  unreal  value  to  many  oil  or 
gas  belts,  and  inQates,  temporarily,  the  price  of 
sundry  streams  and  waterfalls  that  ordinarily 
would  waste  their  babble  on  the  desert  air.  It 
is  an  undeniable  fact,  established  by  the  census 
office  returns,  that  in  spite  of  the  vast  and  spec 
tacular  developments  of  water  power  in  certain 
districts,  the  proportion  of  steam  is  much  higher 
among  all  powers  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago, 
when,  apparently,  the  use  of  "  white  coal,"  as  the 
French  call  it,  touched  its  climax.  In  other 
words,  in   1870   steam  furnished,  in  the  United 


States,  1,215,71 1  horsepower,  or  51.8  per  cent, 
of  a  total  of  ■2,.34(!,142  ;  in  1880,  the  amount  of 
steam  power  used  was  2,18;), 458  horse-power  out 
of  a  total  of  3,410,8.17,  or  G4.1  per  cent ;  in  1890, 
out  of  an  aggregate  of  5,954,655  horsepower, 
4,581,595,  or  76. 9  per  cent.,  was  steam  ;  while 
in  1900  steam  figured  to  the  extent  of  8,742,416 
horse-power,  or  77.4  per  cent.,  in  a  total  of  11,- 
300,081.  This  increase  in  thirty  years,  from 
.'•1.8  per  cent,  to  77.4  per  cent.,  of  the  total 
power  shows  how  much  more  rapidly  tiie  use  of 
steam  power  has  increased  than  that  of  other 
primary  sources  of  power.  The  total  amount  of 
water  power  reported  as  used  by  American 
manufacturing  establishments  in  1900  was  1,727,- 
258  horse-power,  1,263,343  horse-power  in  1890, 
1,225.379  horsepower  in  1880,  and  1,130,431 
horse-power  in  1870.  The  increase  from  1890 
to  1900  was  463,915  horsepower,  or  36.7  per 
cent.  Prom  1880  to  1890  the  increase  was  37,- 
9C4  horsepower,  or  3.1  per  cent.,  while  from 
1870  to    1880  there  was  an  increase  of  94,948 
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horse-power,  or  8.4  per  cent.  In  1000,  water 
power  constituted  lo.:}  jkt  cent,  of  the  total,  a.^ 
compared  with  21.2  per  cent,  in  1890,  3r>.t)  per 
cent,  in  1880,  and  48.2  per  cent,  in  1870.  Ap- 
parently, the  use  of  water  power  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  lias  decreased  relatively  in  thirty 
years  from  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  motive 
power  to  less  than  one-sixth. 

Thus,  to  any  one  who  studies  the  returns,  it 
is  obvious  that  but  for  the  coming  in  of  electric- 
power  transmission  and  the  electric  motor,  the 
use  of  water  power  in  America  would  have  fallen 
off  very  seriously.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  much 
of  this  electrical  utilization  does  not  appear  in 
the  statistics,  for  the  reason  that  a  lartre  jiropor- 
tion  of  the  recent  devcdopment  not  l)rought  to 
account  is  for  electric-light  stations,  street  rail- 
ways, and  other  enterprises  that  do  not  fall 
within  the  "  factory  "  group,  One  great  ques 
tion  of  the  present  time  is,  therefore,  the  extent 
to  which  water  power,  with  the  aid  of  electricity, 
can  reassert  or  regain  its  place,  with  benefit  and 
economy.  It  is  a  most  interesting  problem,  and 
80  many  factors  come  into  play  that  a  forecast 
is  well-nigh  impossible.  We  get  dry  seasons 
and  wet  seasons.  We  see  rain  belts  shift  north 
or  south.  We  have  new  coal-bed  discoveries. 
New  oil  wells  gush.  "Unsuspected  gas  fields 
blow  off  suddenly.  All  the  time,  the  trees  on  a 
thousand  liills  are  being  cut  down,  so  that  the 
smaller  the  precipitation  of  moisture  the  greater 
is  the  precipitancy  with  which  it  gets  back  to 
mother  ocean  from  the  unretaining  soil.  It  is 
said  that  the  water  powers  of  New  England  have 
shrunk  and  shriveled  until  to-day  they  repre- 
sent an  investment  that  if  it  were  fairly  set  forth 
would  put  them  all  "  out  of  business  "  in  compe- 
tition with  coal  from  distant  Pennsylvania  or 
Nova  Scotia.  Beyond  a  doubt,  we  have  here  an 
industrial  question  quite  as  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country  as  resistance  to  Russian  aggres- 
sion in  Manchuria,  the  control  of  the  Philip- 
pines, or  the  patrol  of  the  Caribbean. 

While  the  present  successful  attempts  to  em- 
ploy the  water  powers  of  California  and  the  far 
West  in  general  touch  on  the  sensational,  the 
great  work  in  New  York  State  is  of  ecjual  im- 
portance, though  of  less  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion. It  has  already  been  told  in  these  pages 
how,  in  the  Sierras,  the  "downward  smoke"  of 
the  falling,  pausing  streams  is  converted  into 
electric  current  flashed  to  the  Golden  Gate,  two 
hundred  nnles  away,  over  shining  circuits  of 
copper  and  aluminum  filaments  ;  and  this  abil- 
ity to  wrench  energy  from  filmy  fog  goes  be- 
yond anything  we  have  yet  accomplished  in 
compelling  the  irresistible  tidal  flow  of  Niagara 
to  give  up  its  power  for  all  the  necessities  of  the 


Empire  State.  But  California  appears  to  be 
still  sorely  deficient  in  storage  capacity  ;  and 
Niagara,  with  all  the  great  lakes  back  of  it, 
ouglit  to  be  good  for  at  least  half  a  million 
horse-power  during  centuries  to  come,  without 
any  lover  of  beauty  being  the  poorer  for  it. 
That  half-million  would  take  care  of  a  lot  of 
machinery  all  the  way  from  Buffalo  to  Harlem. 

New  York  State,  however,  has  other  water- 
power  resources  besides  Niagara,  and  I  have  al- 
ready had  the  privilege  of  noting  in  these  pages 
that  of  the  St.  I^awrence,  at  Massena,  as  an  ex- 
ample. For  some  years  past,  the  stately  Hud- 
son has  also  been  in  harness,  and  its  energy  at 
Mechanicsville  is  in  daily  use,  thousands  of  horse- 
pow^er  being  transmitted  daily  to  the  great  Gen- 
eral Electric  shops  at  Schenectady,  miles  away. 
These  two  mighty  rivers  could  twist  the  whole 
New  York  Central  Railroad  system  around  their 
little  back-waters,  so  to  speak,  and  presumably 
they  will  be  allowed  to  do  this  some  day.  In  the 
meantime,  their  industrial  utility  is  enormous, 
and,  with  pro[)er  forestry,  it  will  not  diminish  yet 
a  while.  The  latest  conquest  of  Hudson  River 
power  IS  at  Spiers  Falls,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
McGregor,  where  General  Grant  died,  about  sixty 
miles  south  of  the  point  where  the  stream  rises,  and 
forty  miles  northward  of  Albany.  At  this  point 
the  river  has  lately  been  dammed  up  by  a  stone 
wall  over  1,800  feet  long,  100  feet  high,  and 
containing  180,000  cubic  feet  of  masonry.  Thus 
is  the  good  old  river  lifted  60  feet  above  its 
former  bed,  and  then  made  to  do  a  lofty  tumble 
of  80  feet  back  again,  in  the  course  of  which  it  is 
to  deliver  over  30,000  horse-power  for  electrical 
transmission  to  Albany,  Troy,  Amsterdam,  Sche- 
nectady, and  any  other  place  holding  out  its  little 
tin  cuj)  for  a  share.  To  show  how  electrical  en- 
ergy can  be  transmogrified  and  whipped  around 
the  stump,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  electric  mo- 
tors doing  most  of  the  hard  work  in  the  Spiers 
Falls  construction  get  their  current  from  the 
earlier  i)lant  at  Mechanicsville,  nearly  twentj- 
five  miles  away  to  the  south,  so  that  if  the  Uad- 
son  is  not  exactly  like  Paris  during  the  siege  of 
1 870 — "  fried  in  its  own  fat  *' — ^it  is  at  least  being 
fettered  l>y  its  own  foam. 

At  Spiers  Falls  a  large  power  house  has  been 
erected,  to  which  the  water  from  the  power 
canal  passes  by  means  of  ten  steel  tubes,  each 
connecting  with  a  wheel  case  that  contains  a 
l)air  of  turbines.  Eight  of  these  pair  will  drive 
eight  electric  generators,  each  of  about  3,750 
horsepower,  and  the  other  two  are  rated  at 
about  2,750  horsepower  each,  the  total  water 
power  capacity  of  the  plant,  when  complete,  being 
46,800  horse  power.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  watershed  of  the  Hudson  above  Spiers  Falls 
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siiff.;r  at  any  (itiii-  frimi  u  dry  tlirout.  Tli.'  ciir- 
ivdl  will  Ix'  scnl  out  at  the  hi^h  pressuru  n! 
iwenty-six  tliousantl  five  hundred  volts  to  wuh- 
stations  at  lllens  Falls,  Fort  Edward,  Saratoga. 
Uallston,  Schenectady,  and  "Watervliot,  and  will 
!)«  called  upon  to  ]i('rforni  an  endless  variety  of 
work,  from  operatiufi  street  care  and  lightt)  to 
driving  sewin^-niadiines  and  cement  works. 
The  Hudson  River  Watsr  Power  Company  owns 
also  the  system  at  ilechanicsville,  with  which 
this  will  be  interlocked  electrically,  and  it  has 
also  another  undeveloped  power  near  the  head 
watflra  of  the  same  historic  stri'ain.  Ky  July  of 
this  yeai\  it  is  expected  that  the  first  fifteen 
tiiousaud  electi-ical  horse-p.-werwiU  he  available 
from  Si)iers  Falls.  To  that  extent,  and  up  to 
the  full  capa<.'ity  of  the  jilaiit,  the  whole  region 


a  area  of  twenty-seven  thousand  square 
with  a  mean  flow  at  the  falls  of  >)etween  six 
!ven  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second,  and 
wrafte  dams  are  also  to  he  constructed,  it 
e  Been  that  tliis  plant  is  hardly  likely  to 


present  depemienci'  u| 
vincible  argument  wil 
preservation  of  the  j 
and  forests,  which  i 
convert  into  miscrahli 


ed    fro 


on  coal,  while  another 
have  been  urged  for  the 
rund  Adirondack  woods 
ithless  vandalism  would 
brush  aiid  bush. 
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WORLD- FAMOl'.S  for  ils  scviiii-  uii<l  (.-li 
mutii;  woiulurs  siticL'  ii  waw  livst  I'Xjilorcil, 
and  huldiiig,  for  closo  to  Imll'  a.  reiilury,  tin;  I'Ji- 
vialilo  position  of  first  SwU:  in  value  ol'  mineral 
and  agricultural  prmliR'tst,  ('alifornia  hns  again 
proved  herself  entitled  to  premier  lionors  Ly  lier 
recent  achievements  in  power  development  iind 
transmission.  Tbat  wi>stern  America,  wljere  Die 
essentials  of  power-ilevdopnieiit,  —  water  and 
fall, — are  most  readily  availalile.  should  take  the 
lead  in  the  movement  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at. 
In  northern  (.'alifornia,  in  many  of  the  disused 
hydraulic  mines,  the  work  was  almost  done,  and 
in  some  instances  little  was  needed  heyond  a 
Pelton  wheel  at  the  foot  of  the  old  pipe  line  to 
have  a  complete  power  plant.  But  that  arid 
southern  California,  composed  of  what  are  some- 
times facetiously  referred  to  as  ■'  the  seven  dusty 
counties,"  should  equal,  and  in  some  cases  sur 


pass,  the  rest  of  the  State  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing feiiU  seems  most  remarkable. 

It  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  in  a  Bingle 
southern  California  system, — that  of  the  Edison 
Company  of  Los  Angeles, — may  be  seen,  not 
only  the  first  transmission  station  ever  built  for 
commercial  service  in  America,  but  where  als-i 
may  be  traced,  step  by  step,  every  advance  made 
in  the  art  of  electric -power  transmission  down 
to  the  present  time.  Over  this  line  electricity 
was  transmitted,  several  years  ago,  at  a  higher 
voltage  than  was  then  used  by  any  line  in  the 
world.  AVliat  was  marvelous  then,  however,  is 
common  now,  and  this  same  company  shortly 
expects  to  transmit  current  at  sixty  thousand 
volts  from  its  new  plants  on  Kern  River. 

In  southern  California,  every  inch  of  water  is 
numbered  and  has  its  value  ;  tor  power -develop- 
ment, in  the  first  place,  and,  after  that,  for  irri- 
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(ration.  The  flow  oj  eacli  streajii  is  utilised, 
nherc'vur  practicable,  by  a  succeHsiou  of  plaiitM. 
Ilif  intake  of  one  coining  in  closis  below  tlio  tail 
race  of  tbe  plant  above.  Scarcity  of  watei-  is 
(ilTai't  by  abundance  of  fall,  Tims,  in  the  new 
jiower  bouse  of  the  Edison  Company,  on  Mill 
Creek,  in  the  San  Bernanlino  Mountains,  a  niin 
cr's  inch  of  water  is  made  to  generate  thi-ei-  and 
(ine-tliinl  horse-power,  where  the  same  amount 
(if  water  in  one  of  the  low-pressure  heads  of  the 
East  would  produce  but  a  small  fraction  of  one 
horse-power.  The  system,  too,  is  different  from 
that  employed  in  the  "big-water"  plants,  where 
a  large  stream  is  discharged 
npoB  turbine  wheels.  Here 
a  small  stream  plays  at  a 
tremendous  pressure  against 
steel  cape  on  »  comparative- 
ly amftll  -wat«r-w]ieel.  The 
latter,  Icnown  as  the  Felton 
wheel,  dates  back  to  the 
early  placer  days,  and  it  has 
beeD  broaght  to  its  present 
perfection  by  modifying  and 
improving  a  clamey  contriv- 
aoce  employed  by  the  min- 
ers to  lift  water  by  its  own 
power. 

The  precipitous  slopes  and 
steep  cafions  of  the  Sierra 
Hadre  and  San  Bernardino 
mountains  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia lend  themselves  read- 
ily to  the  purposes  of  the 
engineer  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure a  considerable  fall  in 
a  short  distance,  white  the 
broad,  well  timbered  upper 
valleys,  a  soft,  spongy  soil 


of  good  depth,  and  a  heavy  winter  snowiall  give 
conditions  that  sru  by  no  means  unfavorable  for 
the  natural  conservation  of  tlie  water  and  its 
tliscriljution  through  the  six  or  sseveii  dry  months. 

Water,  through  irrigation,  has  made  the  set 
tieraent  of  the  arid  portions  of  California  possi- 
hie,  and  it  has  been  (■stimatctl  that  the  electrical 
development  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains 
has  increased  the  water-supply  in  the  contiguous 
valley  country  fully  "id  per  cent.  Ten  per  cent, 
of  this  amount  is  credited  to  the  minimization 
of  the  loss  from  evaporation  and  seepage  through 
the  carrying  of  the  water  iu  pipes  and  cement 
ditches.  The  i-i^maining  .>0  per  rent,  is  deveb 
oped  iu  wells,  the  pumping  of  which  is  made 
practicable  by  the  use  of  the  <'heap  power  fur- 
nished by  tlie  electric  company, 

Perhaps  the  most  inti-rcsting  of  the  several 
plants  in  llie  San  Bernardino  Mountains  is  the  re- 
cently completed  one  above  referred  to,  and  called 
by  the  Edison  Company  Mill  Creek  i'lant  No.  3; 
;ind  as  here  is  in  successful  operation  the  highest 
hydraulic  prerisuro  everemi)loycd  todnve  water- 
wheels,  a  brief  description  may  be  of  interest. 

The  new  plant  is  similar  in  design  to  the  lialf- 
doKcn  others  projected  or  completed  by  the  Edi- 
son Company  on  tbe  San  Bernardino  watershed, 
h'rom  the  intake  to  the  floor  of  tlie  jxiwer  house 
by  the  pipe  line  is  between  six  and  seven  miles. 
About  li5,000  feet  of  this  is  gravity  conduit,  and 
the  remainder,  K,400  feet,  pressure  pipe.  The 
former  is  constructed  of  concrete  pipe  8  inches 
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thick  and  of  :tl  ii>(.'lius  insitio  diainoter  Tliispipp 
is  laid  through  all  of  the  Dinoteen  tunnels  u- 
well  as  in  the  open  country  between  them  c\ 
cept  at  five  pitints  wiiere  inverted  siphons  ate 
necessary.  The  grade  is  two-tenths  of  a  toot 
per  100  feet,  which  gives  a  earryiiij;  c'aj>aLit>  of 
20  culiic  feet  yiev  second. 

Unusually  thorough  im^jaiilions  are  taken  to 
clear  the  water  of  sand.  The  ciioniioUH  iirad  at 
which  the  wheels  of  this  power  house  o pi  rati 
make  it  necessary  that  the  stream  from  tin.  uoz 
zles  sliouUl  he  as  free  as  possible  from  grit  and 
sediment ;  otherwise,  the  cups  of  the  I'tltoiis 
would  melt  away  in  a  veritable  sand-blast  Tin 
settling  is  done  in  an  ingeniously  constriuted 


box  near  the  head  of  the  gravity  conduit  This 
box  ia  50  feet  wide  by  100  feet  long,  and  is 
divided  crosswise  into  eight  chambers  with  V- 
shaped  bottoms,  which  latter  arraiigemeut  mate- 
rially aids  iu  collecting  and  expelling  the  sedi- 
ment through  gates  at  the  end  of  each  chamljer. 
The  large  crosssectiA  occupied  by  the  water 
while  passing  through  the  sand-box  reduces  its 
velocity  and  allows  the  silt  carried  in  suspension 
to  be  deposited  before  reaching  the  pipe  line. 
The  flumes  and  pipes  are  kept  clear  of  leaves 
and  other  floating  matter  by  means  of  screens 
and  gratings.  The  screens  are  kept  from  be- 
coming clogged  by  means  of  paddle-wheels  that 
brush  the  leaves  from  tlieir  surfaces  as  fast  as 
they  collect.  The  gratings  and  "grizzlies"  are 
automatically  cleaned  by  I'akes  which  are  driven 
by  paddle-wheels.  These  contrivances  are  par- 
ticularly useful  in  the  winter  and  spring,  when 
the  water  is  full  of  ''float"  and  other  ilehns 
brought  down  by  the  high  water. 

The  utilization  of  the  water  is  almost  com 
plete.  Both  the  surface  and  the  eub-surface  flow 
are  collected  at  the  intake  ,  the  latter  by  means 


of  a  tunnel  lioU  feet  in  leugtli.  projected  through 
a  apnr  of  the  mountain  and  under  the  bed  of 
the  stream  at  a  depth  of  15  feet  below  the  sur- 
face During  the  low-water  period,  toward  the 
end  of  the  summer,  however,  there  will  be  times 
when  the  full  flow  of  the  stream  will  not  Iw 
quite  sufficient  to  keep  the  power  house  in  full 
operation.  To  provide  for  this,  a  forebay,  large 
enough  to  hold  ten -second -feet  of  water,  continu- 
ous flow,  for  six  hours  has  been  constructed  at 
the  end  of  the  gravity  conduit.  This  enables 
the  surpbis  water  to  be  stored  during  the  six 
hours  of  the  day  when  the  load  on  the  plant  is 
light,  and  effectually  distributes  the  supply  over 
the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  dry 
months,  enough  water  will  be  saved  by  this  plan 
to  generate  1,500  horse-power  in  Plant  No.  3, 
and  400  horse-power  in  each  of  the  lower  plants. 
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From  the  Corebay  to  the  power  house  is  a  drop 
of  1,960  feet.  The  line  coDsists  of  twenty-four 
and  twenty-six  Each  open-hearth,  box-annealed 
steel  pipes,  from  seven  -  sixteenths  to  seven- 
eiRhtliB  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  of  a  tensile 
strength  of  from  40,000  to  60,000  pounds  per 
square  inch.  All  joints  are  riveted.  The  lim; 
is  folly  equipped  with  air  valves,  blow-oSs,  and 
prossnre-alle viators,  which  make  accidents  caused 
by  the  presence  of  a  vacuum  or  of  water-ham- 
mers impossible  of  occurrence. 

This  is  the  highest  hydraulic  pressure  of  its 
kind  ever  used.  The  force  of  the  water  is 
almost  beyond  comprehension.  Should  the  pres- 
sure pipe  by  any  means  become  punctured  near 
its  lower  end,  the  released  Jet  would  pierce  a 
man's  body  as  cleanly  as  would  a  steel -sheathed 
bullet  from  a  hifrh-power  rifle.  Should  the  full 
stream  from  the  main  tweoty-four-inch  pipe 
burst  its  bounds,  the  power-house,  steel  and  con- 
crete though  it  is,  would  be  rivon  and  ground 
to  pieces.  The  ordinary  deflectors  used  in  the 
lailraces  of  the  other  plants  proved  quite  iuado- 
quale  here  in  reducing  the  force  of  the  stream 
when  not  playing  on  the  wheel,  but  a  special 
steel  and  concrete  bowl  was  finally  devised 
which  splits  the  jet  and  tlirows  it  back  u]>on 
itself,  delivering  it,  smooth  and  harmless,  at  the 
foot  of  the  tailrace.     This  invention,  here  cm- 
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ployed  for  tlie  first  time,  will  undoubtedly  come 
into  general  use  in  the  new  high -pressure  plants. 

The  power  from  the  above  and  its  sister 
plants  is  used  in  running  the  famous  Mount 
Lowe  scenic  railway  and  the  street-car  systems 
of  several  of  the  smaller  southern  California 
cities.  It  is  used  for  lighting  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Pasadena,  and  in  other  towns  having  an 
aggregate  population  of  close  to  two  hundred 
thousand,  'i'he  largest  aggregate  consumers, 
however,  are  pumping  plants,  the  principal  dis- 
tricts of  which  are  located  around  Pasadena, 
Santa  Ana,  Pomona,  and  Rcdlands.  The  major- 
ity of  these  are  centrifugal  plants,  working 
singly  on  the  shallow  wells  and  tandem  on  the 
deep  ones,  some  pumping  water  under  heads 
from  100  to  150  feet.  The  Hue  from  the  foot  of 
Slount  San  Hernardino  toLos  Angeles  is  between 
sixty  and  seventy  miles  long,  and  at  present  the 
current  is  transmitUMl  at  a  voltage  of  33,000. 

The  end  of  two  years  will  see  the  completion 
of  the  proposed  development  of  the  two  leading 
electrical  com|>anies  of  southern  California,  the 
Edison  and  the  I'acific  Light  and  Power,  which 
means  that  at  that  time  practically  all  the  readily 
available  power  in  that  part  of  the  State  will  be 
in  harness.  The  sum  total  of  the  product  of  this 
combined  development,  however,  added  to  that 
of  the  several  mammoth  steam  plants  now  build- 
ing, will  he  far  from  sufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mand at  that  date,  lioth  companies  foresaw 
this  some  lime  ago,  and  to-day  work  is  in  progress 
upon  plants  on  the  Kern  River,  in  central  Cali- 
fornia, which,  when  completed,  will  supply  in 
excess  of   100,000  horse-power  for  the  "dusty 

The  Kern  River  heads  up  near  the  base  of 
Mount  Whitney,  among  more  than  a  score  of 
peaks  over  14,000  feet  in  height,  and  Ivesides  flow- 
ing a  magnificent  stream  of  water  the  whole  year, 
has  a  splendid  fall,  particularly  toward  its  source. 
From  the  lowest  of  the  Edison  power  houses,  a 
transmission  of  ilG  miles  will  be  required  to 
reach  Los  .Angeles,  antl  from  the  highest,  about 
200.  .\  voltage  of  00,000  will  be  maintained 
over  the  main  line. 

The  Pacific  Light  and  Power  Company,  whose 
principal  source  of  power  at  present  is  the  San 
Gabriel  River,  thirty  miles  from  Los  Angeles, 
will  erect  at  least  one  turbine  plant  on  the  Kern, 
as  it  is  bclrevetl  that  the  quantity  of  water  justi 
lies  such  construction.  Tlie  power  so  developed 
will  \>e.  used  exclusively  in  the  operation  of  the 
vast  inlerurban  system  ol  the  Pacific  Electric 
Railwiiy  Company,  ol  whieh  H  K.  HuniingK.n 
IS  the  head. 
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hours.     The  authorities  did  nothing  to  prevent 
^    the  storm  from  coming  ;  they  remained  passive 
^  .  when  it  did  come  ;  and  though  a  thousand  per- 
I    sons  were  taken  into  custody  for  participation 
\    in  the  riots,  they  were  brought  before  the  ex- 
[     amining  magistrate,  Davidovitch,  a  noted  anti- 
i     Semite  and  one  of  the  leading  writers  on  the 
Btssarabetz.     No  wonder  that  many  were  allowed 
to  go  scot  free  upon  the  flimsiest  excuses,  though 
caught  either  red-handed  or  with  stolen  goods  on 
their  persons.    In  preventing  the  use  of  the  tele- 
graph for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with 
St.  Petersburg,  the  authorities  directly  contrib- 
uted to  prolong  the  suffering. 

"  Graver  still  is  the  silent  complicity  in  the 
happenings  at  Kishineff  with  which  one  is 
obliged  to  charge  the  central  Russian  govern- 
ment at  St.  Petersburg.  For  years,  the  anti- 
Semitic  press  in  the  capital  has  been  allowed 
a  free  hand  to  disseminate  at  will  whatever  it 
cared  to  say  against  the  Jews.  This  is  no  small 
matter  if  one  remembers  the  strict  censorship 
of  the  press  in  Russia.  Tlie  all-powerful  censor's 
bureau  can,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  stop  the 
publication  of  anything  of  which  it  does  not  ap- 
prove. The  Jewish  and  pro-Jewish  newspapers 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  subjected  to  every 
manner  of  annoyance.  The  Pravo  (Right),  edited 
l)y  Prof.  Wladimir  Gosson  and  Nicholas  Laza- 
rewski,  has  been  severely  censured  for  defend- 
ing the  Jews  ;  and  a  like  fate  has  befallen  the 
Jewish  journal  Woschod  for  publishing  details 
of  the  massacres.  The  St.  Petersburg  Jews  were 
even  prohibited  from  holding  commemoration 
services  in  memory  of  the  victims.'* 

Complaisance  of  the  Russian  Bureaucracy. 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  July,  Mr. 
Abraham  Cahan,  writing  on  "The  Jewish  Mas- 
sacres and  the  Revolutionary  Movement  in 
Russia/'  reverts  to  the  an ti- Jewish  disturbances 
that  followed  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II., 
in  1 88 1.  The  riots  at  that  time  spread  from  dis- 
trict to  district  until  they  covered  some  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  towns  and  villages.  As  in  the  re- 
cent Kishineff  outbreak,  the  streets  were  full  of 
police  and  troops,  who,  instead  of  protecting  the 
Jews,  encouraged  their  assailants,  and  in  many 
cases  even  joined  them  in  their  bloody  work. 

*'  Indeed,  the  story  of  the  Kishineff  pande- 
monium, barring  the  number  of  persons  killed 
and  wounded, — in  which  respect  it  far  exceeds 
any  of  the  riots  of  1881-82, — reads  like  a  chap- 
ter from  the  history  of  that  savage  campaign. 
•  Easy,  boys  ! '  said  the  Governor  of  Kieff,  with 
an  amused  smile,  driving  around  among  the  riff- 
raff and  their  refined  allies  while  they  were  busi- 
ly engaged  in  their  barbarous  work.     The  gov- 


ernors of  other  riot-ridden  places  acted  similarly. 
In  many  instances,  when  a  Jew  implored  an  offi- 
cer to  rescue  his  wife  or  daughter,  he  was  asked, 
by  way  of  reply,  whether  he  was  sure  that  his 
passports  were  in  proper  shape. 

**  The  natural  upshot  was  an  impression,  which 
rapidly  gained  ground  among  the  blind,  illiterate 
peasantry,  that  the  crusade  had  been  ordered  by 
the  Czar,  and  that  a  document  containing  the 
imperial  ukase  to  that  effect  would  be  sent  to 
every  town  and  village  in  which  a  single  Jew 
was  to  be  found.  It  was  one  of  the  character- 
istic incidents  of  the  period  for  peasants  to  ask 
their  village  clerk  when  '  that  paper '  was  ex- 
pected to  reach  his  office  ;  or  for  the  residents 
of  some  suburb  to  come  to  town  with  wagons, 
sacks,  and  implements  of  devastation,  and  to  ask 
the  first  policeman  they  met  when  their  services 
would  be  required.  Sometimes,  a  muzhik  who 
lived  on  friendly  terms  with  his  Jewish  neighbor 
would  tell  the  latter  witli  tears  in  his  eyes  that 
he  wished  he  could  leave  his  house  undestroyed, 
but  that  by  doing  so  he  would  make  himself 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  failing  to  do  the  be- 
hest of  the  (^zar  ;  and  there  were  cases  in  which 
Jews  saved  their  property  and  the  honor  of  their 
wives  and  daughters  by  signing  a  document  as- 
suming all  responsibility  before  the  law  for  the 
failure  of  neighborly  Gentiles  to  destroy  their 
household  goods  or  the  contents  of  their  stores. 
The  object  of  that  <  imperial  ukase '  was,  in  the 
belief  of  these  ignorant  people,  to  turn  over  <  the 
ill-gotten  wealth  of  the  Christ-killers  to  the  be- 
loved children  of  the  Czar,  the  peasants  of  or- 
thodox Christian  faith.'  These  rumors  spread 
like  wildfire,  through  the  efforts  of  the  police  as 
well  as  of  special  emissaries  of  the  anti-Semites  ; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Kishineff  massacre,  the 
ferocity  of  the  mob  invariably  reached  its  high- 
est point  when  their  target  was  the  population 
of  the  slums,  poor,  hard-working  mechanics, 
whose  <  ill-gotten  wealth  '  consisted  of  their  tools 
and  the  contents  of  their  wretched  hovels." 

Mr.  Cahan  recalls  the  significant  fact  that  the 
director  of  the  police  department,  under  whom 
all  this  happened,  was  none  other  than  the  pres- 
ent minister  of  the  interior,  von  Plehwe,  to 
whom,  it  is  asserted,  the  Jews  of  Kishineff  had 
applied  for  permission  to  publish  a  newspaper 
to  counteract  the  incendiary  agitation  of  the 
anti-Semitic  Bessarahetz,  but  had  received  the 
laconic  reply  to  their  petition  :  "  The  Bessara- 
hetz  is  good  enough  for  Kishineff."  It  is  not 
denied  that  the  Bessarabetz  had  among  its  regu- 
lar contributors  the  vice-governor  and  several 
other  officials  of  the  province,  while  several  of 
the  members  of  its  editorial  staff  were  among 
the  leaders  of  the  mob  in  the  April  massacres. 
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THE  SERVIAN  TRAGEDY. 

THERE  are  two  articles  in  the  July  Contem- 
porary dealing  with  the  Servian  tragedy 
and  its  results,  the  first  by  ''  Ivanovich,"  who- 
ever he  may  be,  the  second  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon. 
The  papers  agree  strangely  in  style,  and  in  cer- 
tain other  things. 

"  Ivanovich,"  at  the  beginning  of  his  article, 
makes  the  important  point  that  the  Obrenovitch 
dynasty  is  by  no  means  *' extinct,"  as  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  The  Salic  Law  does  not  exist  in 
Servia,  and  Queen  Draga's  sisters,  as  descendants 
of  Milosh,  are  heiresses  presumptive.  "The 
furious  violence  practised  toward  Draga's  family 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  constitutional  posi- 
tion of  the  women  descended  from  Milosh." 
<<A  descendant  of  Milosh's  eldest  daughter 
would  have  as  good  a  legal  right  to  dispute  the 
title  of  Karageorgevitch  as  the  sons  of  Duncan 
had  to  contest  th^t  of  Macbeth."  Of  the  tragedy 
itself,  •*  Ivanovich  "  says  : 

•  "  Belgrade  is  less  than  two  days  by  the  Ori- 
ental express  from  Paris,  but  the  psychical  state 
of  the  French  officer  is  hundreds  of  years  in  ad- 
vance of  that  of  the  Servian  colonel  and  lieu- 
tenants who  tried  to  cle&r  off  by  massacre  the 
Obrenovitch  dynasty.  The  ultra-modern  circum- 
stances which  accompanied  their  work  render  it 
more  revolting.  Officers  who  had  studied  in  the 
Zurich  Polytechnic  School  knew  how  to  use  dyna- 
mite without  injury  to  themselves  when  they 
wanted  to  break  in  doors  massive  as  those  of  a 
chnrch.  Those  who  had  been  told  off  to  cut  the 
electric  wires  communicating  with  lamps  had 
india-rubber  gloves.  They  searched  by  the  light 
of  composite  candles  they  had  brought  in  their 
pockets  for  the  hiding-place  of  the  king  and 
queen.  When  they  discovered  the  fugitives, 
some  of  the  officers  held  high  the  candles  for 
their  comrades  to  lay  on  and  not  spare  the  unfor- 
tunate pair.  There  was  no  attempt  to  resist.  All 
Alexander  wanted  was  <  to  die  with  Draga,'  and 
this  elevated  him  into  the  region  of  romance.  It 
may  hereafter  furnish  a  theme  to  Servian  bards. 
Another  modern  circumstance  makes  one^s  flesh 
creep.  The  bodies,  flung  out  of  a  window,  lay 
on  a  garden  walk  until  dawn,  when  a  soldier 
received  an  order  to  wash  them  there  with  a  fire- 
man's hydrant,  and  when  they  had  been  cleansed 
to  lay  them  on  the  tables  of  the  palace  kitchen 
for  dissection." 

THE    CHIEF   CONSPIRATOR. 

The  queen  received  two  pistol  balls  and  sixty- 
two  sword  cuts  and  slashes,  and  her  corpse  bore 
black  and  blue  marks  that  testified  to  a  merci- 
less pounding  with  strong  fists.  On  Alexander's 
body  there  were  six  revolver  wounds,  all  deadly. 


and  forty-two  sword  wounds.     The  writer  knew 
Colonel  Maschine,  and  describes  him  thus  : 

"Colonel  Maschine  resembles,  outwardly,  an 
eminent  Irishman  who  had  also  a  genius  for 
conspiracy  but  had  a  sentimental,  tender  nature, 
in  spite  of  his  impassive  exterior  and  the  ruth- 
lessness  of  the  war  he  waged  against  his  own 
class — the  Irish  landlords.  I  mean  the  late  C.  S. 
Pamell.  Pamell,  however,  had  a  fair  face  and 
light-brown  hair,  came  of  a  highly  cultured  race, 
had  gentlemanly  feeling,  and  held  his  own  with 
the  agitators  around  him,  not  by  fighting  or  flat- 
tering or  entertaining,  but  by  standing  aloof  and 
wrapping  liimself  up  in  mystery.  We  are  now 
apt  to  underrate  gentlemanly  qualities,  which  are 
really  the  finest  flowers  of  the  ages.  Maschine, 
— to  continue  my  comparison,  which  only  applies 
to  appearance, — is  dark  as  night,  and  has  a  silky 
beard,  black  as  jet,  and  a  wolfish  mouth  in  laugh- 
ing. Otherwise,  he  might  strike  one  as  a  dream- 
er, or  at  any  rate  as  contemplative.  He  is  not  a 
gentleman,  however,  in  bearing  or  in  small  mat- 
ters that  demand  self-restraint  or  self-sacrifice. 
But  Servia,  perhaps,  cannot  boast  of  a  single 
gentlemanly  man  in  the  good  old  acceptation  of 
the  term.  Servians  educated  in  Paris  can  and 
often  do  take  a  varnish,  but  it  is  only  a  thin 
coating.  The  arch-conspirator  with  whom  I  am 
dealing  had  the  instincts  of  those  barbarians 
who  surrounded  the  Greek  emperors  in  all  tlu^ 
sumptuous  gorgeousness*  of  Byzantine  apparel. 
Tliey  were  masters,  like  him,  in  the  art  of  bring- 
ing conspiracies  to  successful  issues.  If  they 
had  dogmatic  faith,  they  were  devoid  of  moral 
sense,  treacherous  and  cruel,  and  found  pleasure 
in, torturing  their  victims." 

<<  Ivanovich  "  describes  the  king  as  graceless 
and  fidgety,  and  the  queen  as  handsome  but  not 
altogether  pleasing. 

<<  The  splendid  eyes  could  express  any  feeling 
that  boiled  her  blood,  softened  her  heart,  raised 
or  agitated  her  soul.  Her  nose  inclined  to  classi- 
cal regularity,  with  a  very  faint  inclination  to 
retroussSy  and  she  had  the  prettiest,  sauciest,  most 
perfectly  formed  little  mouth  imaginable." 

She  was  the  only  woman  the  king  was  ever 
attached  to,  and  from  a  domestic  point  of  view 
the  pair  led  a  blameless  life. 

*'  Nothing  pleased  Alexander  more  than  to  see 
Draga,  with  her  maid,  inspect  the  linen  that  had 
come  from  the  wash.  She  looked  it  over  minute- 
ly, seeing  where  a  stitch  might  be  wanted.  This 
domestic  task  she  never  failed  to  discharge.  She 
darned,  herself,  the  king's  cycling  stockings  and 
his  socks,  and  knitted  the  former.  He  read  to 
her  while  she  worked.  She  checked  all  the 
house  accounts  once  a  week,  and  ordered  trades- 
people who  overcharged  to  be  deprived  of  the 
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palace  custom.  The  <  Home,  Sweet  Home '  sen- 
timent accounted  for  Alexander's  constancy  in 
the  face  of  paternal  and  maternal  opposition." 

"  Ivanovich  "  ends  with  a  not  altogether  pleas- 
ing sketch  of  the  new  king,  who,  he  declares, 
cannot  help  becoming  a  tyrant. 

DR.  Dillon's  views. 

Dr.  Dillon  seems  to  think  that  the  king  earned, 
if  he  did  not  deserve,  his  fate.  He  was  an  in- 
telligent, fairly  well  instructed  lad,  utterly  de- 
void of  education.  He  had  a  strong  will  and  a 
steady  nerve,  combined  with  other  qualities  less 
desirable  from  an  ethical  point  of  view. 

"He  courted  his  destiny  with  fatuity,  pro- 
voked it  with  perseverance.  For  latter  -  day 
Servia  is  inhabited  by  a  people  of  coarse,  hard- 
headed  swine-herds  and  farmers  who,  though 
passionately  fond  of  license,  which  they  take 
for  freedom,  are,  like  most  Oriental  races,  easily 
led  by  the  right  ruler.  But  Alexander,  far  from 
being  equipped  by  nature  or  education  as  a  ruler 
of  men,  was,  like  his  father,  utterly  devoid  of 
self-mastery,  the  first  condition  of  all  good 
leadership.  His  government  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  contraries,  the  practical  outcome  of 
political  paradoxes  ;  to-day  he  would  proclaim 
a  veritable  Saturnalia,  to-morrow  a  regime  of  ab- 
solute despotism  ;  one  month  a  batch  of  cabinet 
ministers  would  be  cooped  up  in  dungeons  or 
tried  for  their  lives,  and  another  month  would 
see  the  criminals  whose  execution  had  just  been 
declared  to  be  a  state  necessity  raised  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  realm.  His  political  max- 
ims, if  one  may  give  this  name  to  uncontrol- 
lable impulses,  remind  one  of  the  simple  notions 
of  the  Hibernian  farmer  who  fed  his  pigs  to  ex- 
cess one  day  and  kept  them  wholly  without  food 
the  next,  *  in  order  that  the  fat  and  the  lean  of 
the  bacon  might  be  properly  mixed.'  Alexander 
thus  used  up  every  party  in  the  state  ;  he  mor- 
tally offended  the  people's  representatives,  lean- 
ing on  the  support  of  the  army,  and  finally 
humiliated  the  army  at  a  moment  when  he  had 
no  support  at  all.  He  scorned  all  advice,  ig- 
nored warnings,  misinterpreted  unmistakable 
tokens  of  the  coming  storm.  And  at  last  edu- 
cated officers,  men  who  had  sworn  to  offer  up 
their  lives  to  preserve  his,  organized  the  blood 
bath  of  June  11,  defiling  the  annals  of  their 
country  with  an  indelible  stain  and  involving  in 
a  common  but  unmerited  obloquy  the  mass  of 
the  Servian  people." 

He  says  that  the  king  was  warned  three  days 
before  the  ti-agedy  that  he  must  proclaim  Peter 
Karageorgevitch  as  heir,  otherwise  he  was  lost. 
The  following  account  of  the  tragedy  was  given 
to  him  by  one  of  the  murderers  : 


'<  We  were  wild  with  passion,  trembling  with 
excitement,  incapable  of  receiving  any  impres- 
sions from  the  things  and  people  around  us. 
Hence,  we  cannot  say  who  shot  the  king  in  the 
head,  who  in  the  heart.  But  I  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  some  things.  I  remember  turn- 
ing out  the  electric  light  and  going  to  fetch 
candles  to  light  my  comrades  on  the  way.  That 
done,  I  remained  together  with  them  to  the  end. 
I  remember  our  breaking  into  the  king's  bed- 
room, finding  it  empty,  and  then  looking  into 
the  queen's  wardrobe  room,  where  we  found  the 
pair.  Who  fired  first  ?  I  don't  know  ;  nobody 
knows.  At  first  we  did  not  fire  at  all.  We 
drew  our  sabers  and  cut  off  the  fingers  of  the 
king  and  queen  ;  four  fingers  were  hewn  from 
the  king's  hand.     Then  wo  fired." 

THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR  IN  FINLAND. 

THE  saddest  feature  of  the  unhappy  situation 
in  Finland  is  the  almost  utter  loss  of  hope 
by  the  Finnish  people.  This  phase  of  the  mat- 
ter is  clearly  brought  out  in  an  article  con- 
tributed by  John  Jackol  to  the  Arena  for  July. 
Speaking  of  the  general  depression  that  followed 
the  promulgation  of  the  Czar's  decree  in  1899, 
this  writer  says  : 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  deep 
feeling  of  indignation  and  grief  that  pervaded 
the  country.  It  has  found  a  freer  expression 
outside  of  the  grand  duchy  than  within  its  bound- 
aries. Wherever  the  human  heart  is  beating 
in  sympathetic  harmony  with  universal  progress, 
the  oppressed  Finnish  people  have  found  moral 
support.  In  spite  of  this,  one  by  one,  the  Finns 
have  been  deprived  of  their  hereditary  rights 
and  privileges.  To  the  Finns,  this  new  order  of 
things  seems  appalling.  It  is  like  the  drawing 
of  the  veil  of  the  Dark  Ages  over  their  beloved 
country.  They  have  lost  everything  that  is  dear 
to  the  human  heart, — their  language,  their  re- 
ligion, and  their  independence.  They  can  do 
nothing  but  mourn  in  silence  and  mortification, 
for  a  strict  Russian  censorship  prevents  the  ex- 
pression of  their  just  indignation  and  grief. 

A    CASE    OF    SLOW    STARVATION. 

"  The  present  condition  of  Finland  is  apathetic. 
Last  fall,  the  loss  of  crops  was  almost  complete, 
and  pestilence  and  famine  are  devastating  the 
country,  which  has  been  drained  of  its  vitality 
by  an  excessive  migration  and  military  conscrip- 
tion. The  young  men  of  Finland  are  forced  to 
serve  five  years  in  the  Russian  army,  and  the 
country  is  suffering  from  a  lack  of  men  to  till 
the  soil.  The  credit  of  the  country  has  been 
ruined,  and  panic  is  spreading  rapidly.     Whole- 


ELECTRIC   POWER   FROM    MOUNT   RAINIER. 

draina  five  of  tho  largest  glaciers,  ite  course 
being  down  the  northwest  slope  of  the  mooiL- 
tain,  toward  Pugot  Sound.  A  notable  featare 
of  these  streams  arc  what  at'o  called  glacial  tides, 
which  occur  especially  during  the  summer  time. 
There  is  an  increase  in  tho  flow  of  water  at  the 
head  of  each  river  between  midday  and  two  or 
three  hours  before  sunset,  caused  by  the  mn's 
heat  melting  the  ice  more  rapidly  than  at  other 
periods.  The  increase  in  the  volume  of  the 
water  aggregates  two  feet  in  the  narrower  part 
of  the  rivers.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  a 
gorge  through  which  the  Puyallup  flows,  just 
below  the  point  where  the  Mowich  enters  it. 
The  river  at  this  point  is  l.flOO  feet  above  sea 
level  and  35  miles  from  Tacoma.  Here,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  construct  a  very  large 
dam,  the  water  from  which  will  be  carried  by  a 
power  canal  to  a  point  10^  miles  below,  where  it 
will  be  discharged  into  a  forebay  and  connec^ 
ing  reservoirs  of  suitable  dimensions. 

In  tho  canon  below,  a  large  [rower  house  will 
be  built,  and  to  it  the  water  from  the  artificial 
lake  above  will  be  precipitated  through  tapering 
steel  tubes  1,700  feet  in  length  set  at  an  angle 
of  JS  degrees.  These  tubes  will  be  48  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  top,  and  will  carry  a  column  of 
water  with  a  net  head  of  850  feet  (the  friction 
due  to  the  slope  of  the  pipes  having  been  de- 
ducted). The  nozzles  will  be  5  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  water  will  issue  from  them  at  a 


Apian  to  develop  electric  power  and  distribute 
it  for  commercial  purposes  is  being  car- 
ried out  in  the  extreme  Northwest  which  rivals 
that  which  has  resulted  in  Niagara  Falls  sup- 
plying light  and  power  to  the  communities  in 
its  vicinity.  The  Pacific  coast  has  already  seen 
the  inception  of  several  projects  of  this  kind  on 
a  very  large  scale.  ]>ut  that  which  is  binng  un- 
dert^en  in  the  State  of  Washington  far  exceeds 
any  wiiich  have  thus  far  been  completed  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  If  successful,  the  elec- 
tric current  can  be  produced  on  such  an  exten- 
sive scale  that  it  will  furnish  illumination  to  the 
cities  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  as  well  as  a  score 
of  smaller  towns  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Pugot 
Sound,  and  supply  tho  requisite  power  for  all 
of  their  industries.  In  this  case,  however,  there 
is  no  great  waterfall  to  generate  the  supply,  but 
the  engineers  have  determined  upon  the  novel 
plan  of  utilizing  glacifr-fed  mountain  streams. 
In  fact,  they  depend  entirely  upon  tho  glaciers 
of  Mount  Rainier  as  a  source  of  their  water- 
supply. 

This  peak,  as  is  well  known,  rises  to  a  height 
of  about  14,500  feet  above  sea  level.  By  reason 
of  its  proximity  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  abun- 
dant rainfall  continually  "  feeds  "  the  glaciers,  as 
it  might  be  termed,  and  the  ice-formation  is  very 
extensive.  Scientists  who  have  examined  it  say 
that  no  other  mountain  on  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere has  such  a  coating  of  ice,  for  the  surface, 
including  the  hill  country  at  its  foot,  comprises 
a  space  of  over  3,000  square  miles, — nearly  three 
times  the  area  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
While  the  glaciers  are,  of  course,  principally 
located  at  a  high  altitude,  no  less  than  30  have 
been  found  extending  over  a  space  which  em- 
braces over  100  square  miles,  some  of  tho  ice- 
walls  reaching  to  a  depth  of  over  1,000  feet  by 
actual  measurement.  Another  source  of  water- 
supply  comes  from  the  immense  snow -beds  which 
accumulate  during  the  winter  season  in  the  val- 
leys which  seam  the  sides  of  the  nioijntain  and 
provide  a  very  large  volume  of  the  water  whii'h 
passes  down  the  rivers  having  their  source  on 
Rainier. 

Messrs.  Charles  A.  Stone  and  Edwin  S.  Web- 
ster, the  engineers  who  have  investigated  tlu> 
question  of  securing  power  from  the  glacial 
stream,  have  decided  to  use  what  is  known  as 
the  Puyallup  River,  which  cmergeM  from  the  ire 
fields  at  a  height  of  about  ;(,Oon  feet  above  sen 
level.     With  the  Mowich  River,   the  PuyitlUip 
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speed  (if  more  than  14,000  feet  a  minute.     This  than  7,000  feet  a  minute,  tlii!  four    producing 

force  will   be  iised  to  revolve  a  sot  of  four  im-  30,000  liorso-powcr.     The  energy  thus  developed 

[mlsc  water-wheeU  specially  constructed  for  the  would  he  capalile  of  raising  90,00(1  tons  at  a  rate 

purpose.      It  is  calculated  that  the  pressure  will  of  one  foot  per  minute,  and  into  the  "  cups  "  of 

cause  them   to  rotate  with  a  velocity  of  no  less  the  wheels  will    fall    the    enormous  weight   of 
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2,000,000  tuns  of  water,  ilaily,  fi-.ii 
three  timoB  tliat  of  Niagara.     Tlie  set  ot  lour 
will  be  used  at  first,  others  being  added  as  re- 
quired. 

The  power  house  will  be  located  near  what  is 
known  as  I,ake  Kojiowsin.  The  Taeoma  East- 
ern and  the  Northorn  IV-ific  muds  pass  within 
three  miles  of  its  situ,  and  there  is  building  at 
the  present  moineiit  a  branch  railroad,  under  the 
name  of  the  Pierce  t'ounty  Improvement  Com- 
pany, for  the  piirpo8(!  of  bringing  in  the  mate- 
rials and  the  niachiiu'ry  necessary.  Materials 
designed  for  the  conslruction  of  the  reservoir 
and  flume  will  he  hoisted  up  over  the  cliff  by  a 
wire-rope  tranuvuy.  The  generators  in  the  power 
house  will  be  second  in  siKe  only  to  those  lately 
installed  at  Niagara  falls,  and  the  step-up  trans- 
formers, for  which  an  order  is  just  beinfj  placed, 
will  be  of  corresponding  capacity.  The  electric 
current  at  the  power  house  is  to  l>c  "  stepped  up  " 
from  2,300  volts  to  50,000  volts. 


A  further  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undi.'r- 
taking  can  be  given  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
electrical  installation  will  include  six  electrical 
generators  eaeh  of  3,.jOI>  kilowatts  capacity  — 
among  the  most  extensive  yet  constructed. 
TransCoriiiing  stjitions  are  to  be  erect<^d  at  Ta^ 
coma,  Seattle,  and  other  suitable  loeationit,  from 
which  the  current  will  be  distrilmted  for  i-jH-rat- 
ing  street  and  inU'rurlian  railwuy  systems,  lum- 
bering and  other  industries,  and,  as  already  stated, 
for  illuniinating  purjioses.  The  cities  named 
have  a  populutiiin,  combined,  of  ]2.),000  [leoplo, 
but  in  the  vicinity  of  I'uget  Sound  ia  a  jKipuU- 
tion  of  over  200,000  which  can  be  served  by  the 
system.  The  project  ot  supplying  light  and 
power  south  of  the  mountain  is  considered  en- 
tirely feasible  by  engineers,  and  the  service  will 
probably  be  extended,  eventually,  to  Portland. 
Ore.,  as  it  is  believed  that  ample  power  can  Iw 
secured  for  generating  an  adetiuiite  supply  of 
electricity. 


wiiiuu  la  m  lODKos, 
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THE  LEADER  OF  THE  GERMAN  SOCIALISTS. 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  number  of  the  Review 
OF  Reviews  an  account  is  given  of  the  recent 
Crerman  elections  and  the  triumph  of  the  Social 
Democrats.  Miss  Edith  Sellers  contributes  to 
the  Fortnightly  Review  for  July  a  very  interest- 
ing sketch  of  Herr  Bebel,  "the  leader  of  the 
strongest  party  in  Germany."     She  says  : 

bebel  as  an  orator. 

''  Even  Herr  Rebel's  enemies  admit  that  as  a 
parliamentary  orator  he  is  without  a   rival  in 
Germany.     Some  of  his  speeches,   indeed,  are 
perfect  models  of  eloquence,  original  in  matter, 
terse  and  vigorous  in  style.     His  language  is 
singularly  beautiful  ;  and  the  Fates  have  given 
him  one  of  the  very  sweetest  voices  in  all  Eu- 
rope.   He  has  not,  it  is  true,  that  power  of  ex- 
citing wild  enthusiasm  which  his  colleague,  Herr 
Liebknecht,  possessed.    For  that  he  is  himself  too 
many-sided,  perhaps, — too  *  sweetly  reasonable,' 
his  friends  would  say.     None  the  less,  he  is  by  far 
the  most  convincing  speaker  in  the  Reichstag. 
There  is  a  certain  fatalistic  ring  about  many  of 
hia  utterances  which  is  in  itself  singularly  im- 
presgive.     As  men  listen  to  him  a  curious — and 
eminently  unpleasant — sense  of  the  inevitable- 
Qess  of  the  changes  he  advocates  steals  over 
them  ;  the  very  calmness  with  which  he  enunci- 
ates his  doctrinee  seems  to  render  them  the  more 
incontroT^Mrtible.     Although   there   is   rarely  a 
trace  of  yiolence  in  his  speeches,  until  within 
quite  recent  days  they  were  undoubtedly  some- 
what -  nithleas  in  tone,  for  he  is  the  veriest  Mo- 
hammed in  his  views  as  to  the  measure  to  be 
meted  out  to  his  opponents  ;  he  smites  them  hip 
and  thigh  when  they  fall  into  his  power.*' 

AS    INDIVIDUALIST. 

Bebel  is  not  a  demagogue  ;  he  rules  his  fol- 
lowers with  a  strong  hand,  and  shows  restive- 
ness,  but  scant  consideration.  In  his  early  days, 
he  was  a  strong  individualist,  a  radical  of  the 
Bradlaugh  type,  one  with  infinite  scorn  for  the 
feeble  folk  who  wish  the  state  to  fight  for  them 
their  battles.  He  got  some  of  his  early  teach- 
ing from  Jesuits.  He  is  a  Gkerman  to  the  core, 
and  the  thought  of  a  united  Germany  appealed 
to  him  strongly. 

• '  United  Germany  !*  he  once  exclaimed,  with 
bitter  scorn,  in  reply  to  some  taunt  or  other  in 
the  Reichstag, — *I  was  fighting   for   a   united 


Germany  at  a  time  when  the  Hohenzollerns  and 
the  Junkers  to  a  man  were  against  it — its  bit- 
terest opponents. 


'  n 


HOW    HE    BECAME    A    SOCIALIST. 

Bebel  was  cradled  into  socialism  by  wrong. 

"  From  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  Leipsic,  Bebel 
had  been  sorely  troubled  in  his  mind  by  the 
signs  of  poverty  and  suffering  he  met  with  at 
every  turn.  The  conditions  of  labor  there  were 
then  much  the  same  as  they  had  been  in  England 
in  the  early  forties, — that  is  to  say,  the  life  of  the 
great  mass  of  tlie  workers  was  one  long  strug- 
gle to  ward  off  starvation.  Even  when  in  full 
health  and  strength,  it  was  no  easy  task  for  a 
man  to  provide  bread  for  his  children  ;  and 
wlien  evil  days  came,  if  he  were  laid  aside  but 
for  a  week,  he  must  turn  them  out  to  beg  or  see 
them  hunger.  Bebel  was  keenly  alive  to  the  in- 
tolerable misery  of  this  state  of  things ;  the 
injustice  of  it,  too,  drove  him  wild  with  indigna- 
tion. What  had  these  men,  his  own  comrades, 
dene,  he  asked,  that  this  fate  should  be  theirs, — 
hard  work,  early  and  late,  scant  rations,  and  the 
end  of  it  all,  charity  or  starvation  ?  The  whole 
world  was  so  completely  out  of  joint,  he  felt, 
that  it  must  be  put  right,  and  with  all  possible 
speed." 

HIS    TALENTS    AS    ORGANIZER. 

It  was  Liebknecht  who  finally  convinced  him 
that  in  the  reorganization  of  society  on  a  Social- 
ist basis  lay  the  one  hope  of  securing  fair  treat- 
ment for  the  poor,  and  it  was  under  Liebknecht's 
influence  that  he  joined  the  Socialist  party. 

**  Bebel  is  a  propagandist  by  instinct ;  no  soon- 
er did  he  become  a  Socialist  than  he  promptly 
set  to  work  to  preach  socialism  from  the  very 
housetops  ;  and  so  great  was  his  influence  among 
the  working  classes  in  Leipsic  that  he  soon  in- 
duced the  majority  of  them  to  embrace  his  new 
creed.  He  then  carried  his  gospel  into  more 
distant  regions  ;  he  went  about  from  town  to 
town  holding  meetings,  and  wherever  he  went 
he  made  converts,  although  he  had  to  fight,  on 
the  one  hand,  against  Lassalle's  followers,  the 
State  Socialists,  and,  on  the  other,  against  the 
anarchists.  Meanwhile,  he  had  developed  a 
quite  extraordinary  talent  as  an  organizer,  and 
in  conjunction  with  Herr  Liebknecht  was  striv- 
ing his  hardest  to  weld  into  a  united  party  the 
various  groups  into  which  the  German  Social- 
ists were  then  divided.     It  is  owing,  in  a  great 
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measure,  to  the  work  he  did  in  those  days  that 
the  Social  Democrats  are  to-day  the  best-organ- 
ized and  best-disciplined  party  in  the  Reichstag.' 

AS    POLITICAL    PROPHET. 

During  the  Franco-German  War,  Bebel  op- 
posed the  treatment  of  the  French  as  foes  ;  he 
was  denounced  as  a  traitor,  and  he  and  Lieb- 
knecht  were  finally  arrested  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
son which  collapsed  ignominiously.  But  Bis- 
marck succeeded  in  having  him  locked  up  for 
two  years  on  the  charge  of  preaching  dangerous 
doctrines  and  of  plotting  against  the  state.  But 
Bebel  was  right  in  his  forecast  of  the  results  of 
annexing  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  many  Germans, 
says  Miss  Sellers,  have  come  round  to  his  point 
of  view  in  the  last  thirty  years. 

*'  '  For  our  own  sakes,  if  not  for  hers,  we 
must  restore  to  France  the  provinces  we  have 
conquered,'  he  told  his  fellow-countrymen  round- 
ly. '  If  we  hold  back  but  a  single  village,  we 
shall  drive  the  French  into  the  arms  of  Russia 
and  transform  all  Europe  into  a  huge  camp.'  " 


THE  RESPONSIBIUTY  FOR  KISHINEFF« 

WHILE  the  facts  may  never  be  fully  known, 
the  surviving  victims  of  the  Kishineff 
massacre,  with  their  coreligionists  the  world 
over,  will  always  believe  that  the  riots  of  last 
April  were  premeditated,  and  that  the  outrages 
which  ensued  were  winked  at,  if  not  actually 
connived  in,  by  those  in  authority.  Prof.  Richard 
Gottheil,  of  Columbia  University,  adds  his  sup- 
port to  this  view  in  an  article  contributed  to  the 
current  Forum,  After  describing  the  outwardly 
peaceful  conditions  that  have  long  prevailed  in 
Kishineff,  where  forty  thousand  Jews  lived  side 
by  side  with  seventy  thousand  Christians,  *'  in 
equity  and  friendship,"  plying  with  diligence 
whatever  trades  were  open  to  them.  Professor 
Gottheil  relates  the  circumstances  that  caused 
these  Kishineff  Hebrews,  even  before  the  riots 
were  started,  to  fear  for  their  lives  and  property  : 
**  About  ^YQ  years  ago,  a  newspaper  called  Bes- 
sarahetz  had  been  established  there  by  one  Kru- 
shewan.  It  was  the  only  newspaper  permitted  to 
exist  by  the  authorities.  Since  the  second  year 
of  its  publication,  it  has  been  violently  anti-Jew- 
ish, rivaling  the  Anti-JwiJ]  of  Paris,  Algiers,  and 
Brussels,  and  the  Staatshurger  Zettung,  of  Berlin. 
Its  whole  object  seemed  to  be  to  sow  strife  and 
hatred  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  Its  word  of  parole  was 
*  Death  to  the  Jews.'  *  We  will  undertake  an- 
other crusade  against  the  Jews  ; '  '  It  is  time 
Russian  life  were  freed  from  parasites  ; '  *  Jew- 
ish corpses  shall  be  bound  to  cart-wheels,' — these 


are  only  a  few  of  the  choice  phrases  use 
Krushewan.  No  gag  was  put  upon  his  m 
no  muzzle  upon  his  pen,  by  the  head  of  the 
censor  bureau,  the  vice-governor,  Oustn 
It  is  in  evidence  that  hand -written  pani] 
were  circulated  in  tlie  cabarets  openly  pro( 
ing  :  *  Tlie  Czar  has  given  permission  to  i 
the  Jews  on  the  first  two  days  of  the  festi 
the  Passover.'  Nor  was  their  circulatioD 
hibited  by  the  censor.  He  even  went  so  : 
to  reassure  the  Jewish  official  representa 
who  asked  him  for  protection,  that  there  w 
danger.  From  across  the  Roumanian  be 
also,  the  poison  was  being  instilled.  In  the  n 
of  March,  the  Vocea  Tutovei^  of  Berlad,  publ 
the  most  inflammatory  articles  in  conne 
with  the  celebration  at  Eastertide.  It  is  i 
upon  good  authority  that  the  subsequent 
were  organized  with  deliberation,  and  tha 
places  where  the  organizers  met  are  well  knc 

THE   ANTI-SEMITIC    PRESS    AND    THE    GOVERNM 

Professor  Gottheil  supplements  his  narrat 
the  tragedy  of  April  19  and  20,  which  we 
not  repeat  here,  with  the  following  commei 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  imagine  tha 
one  but  an  excited  mob  could  be  guilty  of 
excesses.  Yet  a  mob  never  acts  spontanec 
It  must  be  prepared  ;  it  must  be  goaded  o 
must  be  led.  And  upon  those  who  have 
this  leader's  work  must  the  final  blam 
Heavy  as  the  accusation  may  seem,  and  mr 
we  should  exercise  the  virtue  of  charity,  a 
fold  blame  attaches  to  Russia — to  the  anti-S( 
leaders,  to  the  local  authorities  of  Kishinef 
to  the  central  government  in  St.  Peters 
Enough  has  been  said  in  the  first  part  of  thii 
cle  to  show  how  the  riots  were  artfully  pre 
many  months — nay,  even  years — in  ad>; 
The  local  anti-Semitic  press  has  been  powe 
aided  by  the  anti-Semitic  2jnamya,  Novoe 
ya^  and  Sviet^  of  St.  Petersburg.  One 
quote  article  after  article  from  their  col 
which  in  coldest  blood  exasperated  the  poj 
to  just  such  dramas  as  have  been  enact 
Bessarabia.  What  better  proof  do  we  need 
the  words  of  the  Znamya^  in  commenting 
the  Kishineff  disaster,  which  it  declared  to 
been  a  *  well-earned  lesson  ?  *  Once  agai 
blessing  of  press  publicity  has  been  tume( 
a  curse. 

''  The  guilt  of  the  local  authorities  of  Kisl 
as  second  accessory  to  the  crimes,  is  only  to 
dent.  Not  only  had  the  machinations  o 
Bessarahetz  been  allowed  free  exercise,  but 
dilatoriness  in  calling  out  the  military  si 
them  as  participes  criminis.  Some  of  the  h 
were  pillaged  continuously  for  eight  to  t 
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s.  The  authorities  did  nothing  to  prevent 
term  from  coming  ;  they  remained  passive 
I  it  did  come  ;  and  though  a  thousand  per- 

were  taken  into  custody  for  participation 
le  riots,  they  were  brought  before  the  ex- 
ing  magistrate,  Davidovitch,  a  noted  anti- 
te  and  one  of  the  leading  writers  on  the 
\rahetz.  No  wonder  that  many  were  allowed 
•  scot  free  upon  the  flimsiest  excuses,  though 
tit  either  red-handed  or  with  stolen  goods  on 

persons.  In  preventing  the  use  of  the  tele- 
li  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with 
etersburg,  the  authorities  directly  contrib- 
to  prolong  the  suffering, 
rraver  still  is  the  silent  complicity  in  the 
enings  at  Kishineff  with  which  one  is 
ed   to  charge  the  central  Russian  govern- 

at  St.  Petersburg.  For  years,  the  anti- 
tic  press  in  the  capital  has  been  allowed 
e  hand  to  disseminate  at  will  whatever  it 
[  to  say  against  the  Jews.  This  is  no  small 
;r  if  one  remembers  the  strict  censorship 
e  press  in  Russia.  The  all-powerful  censor's 
lu  can,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  stop  the 
cation  of  anything  of  which  it  does  not  ap- 
i.     The  Jewish  and  pro-Jewish  newspapers 

on  the  other  hand,  been  subjected  to  every 
ler  of  annoyance.  The  Pravo  (Right),  edited 
rof.  Wladimir  Gosson  and  Nicholas  Laza- 
d,  has  been  severely  censured  for  defend- 
iie  Jews  ;  and  a  like  fate  has  befallen  the 
ih  journal  Woschod  for  publishing  details 
3  massacres.     The  St.  Petersburg  Jews  were 

prohibited  from  holding  commemoration 
3es  in  memory  of  the  victims." 


iplaisance  of  the  Russian  Bureaucracy. 

the  North  American  Review  for  July,  Mr. 
ham  Cahan,  writing  on  "The  Jewish  Mas- 
3  and  the  Revolutionary  Movement  in 
a,"  reverts  to  the  anti- Jewish  disturbances 
olio  wed  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II., 
81.  The  riots  at  that  time  spread  from  dis- 
to  district  until  they  covered  some  one  hun- 
and  fifty  towns  and  villages.  As  in  the  re- 
Kishineff  outbreak,  the  streets  were  full  of 
3  and  troops,  who,  instead  of  protecting  the 

encouraged  their  assailants,  and  in  many 
even  joined  them  in  their  bloody  work, 
ndeed,  the  story  of  the  Kishineff  pande- 
iim.  barring  the  number  of  persons  killed 
irounded, — in  which  respect  it  far  exceeds 
if  the  riots  of  1881-82, — reads  like  a  chap- 
rom  the  history  of  tliat  savage  campaign. 
r,  boys  ! '  said  the  Governor  of  Kieff,  with 
lused  smile,  driving  around  among  the  riff- 
nd  their  refined  allies  while  they  were  busi- 
gaged  in  their  barbarous  work.     The  gov- 


ernors of  other  riot-ridden  places  acted  similarly. 
In  many  instances,  when  a  Jew  implored  an  offi- 
cer to  rescue  his  wife  or  daughter,  he  was  asked, 
by  way  of  reply,  whether  he  was  sure  that  his 
passports  were  in  proper  shape. 

"  The  natural  upshot  was  an  impression,  which 
rapidly  gained  ground  among  the  blind,  illiterate 
peasantry,  that  the  crusade  had  been  ordered  by 
the  Czar,  and  that  a  document  containing  the 
imperial  ukase  to  that  effect  would,  be  sent  to 
every  town  and  village  in  which  a  single  Jew 
was  to  be  found.  It  was  one  of  the  character- 
istic incidents  of  the  period  for  peasants  to  ask 
their  village  clerk  when  '  that  paper '  was  ex- 
pected to  reach  his  office  ;  or  for  the  residents 
of  some  suburb  to  come  to  town  with  wagons, 
sacks,  and  implements  of  devastation,  and  to  ask 
the  first  policeman  they  met  when  their  services 
would  be  required.  Sometimes,  a  muzhik  who 
lived  on  friendly  terms  with  his  Jewish  neighbor 
would  tell  the  latter  with  tears  in  his  eyes  that 
he  wished  he  could  leave  his  house  undestroyed, 
but  that  by  doing  so  he  would  make  himself 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  failing  to  do  the  be- 
hest of  the  ('zar  ;  and  there  were  cases  in  which 
Jews  saved  their  property  and  the  honor  of  their 
wives  and  daughters  by  signing  a  document  as- 
suming all  responsibility  before  the  law  for  the 
failure  of  neighborly  Gentiles  to  destroy  their 
household  goods  or  the  contents  of  their  stores. 
The  object  of  that  '  imperial  ukase '  was,  in  the 
belief  of  these  ignorant  people,  to  turn  over  *  the 
ill-gotten  wealth  of  the  Christ-killers  to  the  be- 
loved children  of  the  Czar,  the  peasants  of  or- 
thodox Christian  faith.'  Tliese  rumors  spread 
like  wildfire,  through  the  efforts  of  the  police  as 
well  as  of  special  emissaries  of  the  anti-Semites  ; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Kishineff  massacre,  the 
ferocity  of  the  mob  invariably  reached  its  high- 
est point  when  their  target  was  the  population 
of  the  slums,  poor,  hard-working  mechanics, 
whose  '  ill-gotten  wealth  '  consisted  of  their  tools 
and  the  contents  of  their  wretched  hovels." 

Mr.  Cahan  recalls  the  significant  fact  that  the 
director  of  the  police  department,  under  whom 
all  this  happened,  was  none  other  than  the  pres- 
ent minister  of  the  interior,  von  Plehwe,  to 
whom,  it  is  asserted,  the  Jews  of  Kishineff  had 
applied  for  permission  to  publish  a  newspaper 
to  counteract  the  incendiary  agitation  of  the 
anti-Semitic  Bessarahetz,  but  had  received  the 
laconic  reply  to  their  petition  :  "  The  Bessara- 
hetz  is  good  enough  for  Kishineff."  It  is  not 
denied  that  the  Bessarabetz  had  among  its  regu- 
lar contributors  the  vice-governor  and  several 
other  officials  of  the  province,  while  several  of 
the  members  of  its  editorial  staff  were  among 
the  leaders  of  the  mob  in  the  April  massacres. 
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THE  SERVIAN  TRAGEDY. 

THERE  are  two  articles  in  the  July  Contem- 
jiorary  dealing  with  the  Servian  tragedy 
and  its  results,  the  first  by  '*  Ivanovich,"  who- 
ever he  may  be,  the  second  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon. 
The  papers  agree  strangely  in  style,  and  in  cer- 
tain other  things. 

"  Ivanovich,"  at  the  beginning  of  his  article, 
makes  the  important  point  tliat  the  Obrenovitch 
dynasty  is  by  no  means  "extinct,"  as  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  The  Salic  Law  does  not  exist  in 
Servia,  and  Queen  Draga's  sisters,  as  descendants 
of  Milosh,  are  heiresses  presumptive.  "The 
furious  violence  practised  toward  Draga's  family 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  constitutional  posi- 
tion of  the  women  descended  from  Milosh." 
"  A  descendant  of  Milosh's  eldest  daughter 
would  have  as  good  a  legal  right  to  dispute  the 
title  of  Karageorgevitch  as  the  sons  of  Duncan 
had  to  contest  th^i  of  Macbeth."  Of  the  tragedy 
itself,  ''  Ivanovich  "  says  : 

"  Belgrade  is  less  than  two  days  by  the  Ori- 
ental express  from  Paris,  but  the  psychical  state 
of  the  French  officer  is  hundreds  of  years  in  ad- 
vance of  that  of  the  Servian  colonel  and  lieu- 
tenants who  tried  to  clear  off  by  massacre  the 
Obrenovitch  dynasty.  The  ultra-modern  circum- 
stances which  accompanied  their  work  render  it 
more  revolting.  Officers  who  had  studied  in  the 
Zurich  Polytechnic  School  knew  how  to  use  dyna- 
mite without  injury  to  themselves  when  they 
wanted  to  break  in  doors  massive  as  those  of  a 
church.  Those  who  had  been  told  off  to  cut  the 
electric  wires  communicating  with  lamps  had 
india-rubber  gloves.  They  searched  by  the  light 
of  composite  candles  they  had  brought  in  their 
pockets  for  the  hiding-place  of  the  king  and 
queen.  When  they  discovered  the  fugitives, 
some  of  the  officers  held  high  the  candles  for 
their  comrades  to  lay  on  and  not  spare  the  unfor- 
tunate pair.  There  was  no  attempt  to  resist.  All 
Alexander  wanted  was  ^to  die  with  Draga,'  and 
this  elevated  him  into  the  region  of  romance.  It 
may  hereafter  furnish  a  theme  to  Servian  bards. 
Another  modern  circumstance  makes  one's  flesh 
creep.  The  bodies,  flung  out  of  a  window,  lay 
on  a  garden  walk  until  dawn,  when  a  soldier 
received  an  order  to  wash  them  there  with  a  fire- 
man's hydrant,  and  when  they  had  been  cleansed 
to  lay  them  on  the  tables  of  the  palace  kitchen 
for  dissection." 

THE    CHIEF    CONSPIRATOR. 

The  queen  received  two  pistol  balls  and  sixty- 
two  sword  cuts  and  slashes,  and  her  corpse  bore 
black  and  blue  marks  that  testified  to  a  merci- 
less pounding  with  strong  fists.  On  Alexander's 
body  there  were  six  revolver  wounds,  all  deadly. 


and  forty-two  sword  wounds.  The  writer  knew 
Colonel  Maschine,  and  describes  him  thus  : 

**  Colonel  Maschine  resembles,  outwardly,  an 
eminent  Irishman  who  had  also  a  genius  for 
conspiracy  but  had  a  sentimental,  tender  nature, 
in  spite  of  his  impassive  exterior  and  the  rutli- 
lessness  of  the  war  he  waged  against  his  own 
class — the  Irish  landlords.  I  mean  the  late  C.  S. 
Parnell.  Parnell,  however,  had  a  fair  face  and 
light-brown  hair,  came  of  a  highly  cultured  race, 
had  gentlemanly  feeling,  and  held  his  own  with 
the  agitators  around  him,  not  by  fighting  or  flat- 
tering or  entertaining,  but  by  standing  aloof  and 
wrapping  himself  up  in  mystery.  We  are  now 
apt  to  underrate  gentlemanly  qualities,  which  are 
really  the  finest  flowers  of  the  ages.  Maschine. 
— to  continue  my  comparison,  which  only  applies 
to  appearance, — is  dark  as  night,  and  has  a  silky 
beard,  black  as  jet,  and  a  wolfish  mouth  in  laugh- 
ing. Otherwise,  he  might  strike  one  as  a  dream- 
er, or  at  any  rate  as  contemplative.  He  is  not  a 
gentleman,  however,  in  bearing  or  in  small  mat- 
ters that  demand  self-restraint  or  self-sacrifice. 
But  Servia,  perhaps,  cannot  boa^t  of  a  single 
gentlemanly  man  in  the  good  old  acceptation  of 
the  term.  Servians  educated  in  Paris  can  and 
often  do  take  a  varnish,  but  it  is  only  a  thin 
coating.  The  arch-conspirator  with  whom  I  am 
dealing  had  the  instincts  of  those  barbarians 
who  surrounded  the  Greek  emperors  in  all  the 
sumptuous  gorgeousness  of  Byzantine  apparel. 
They  were  masters,  like  him,  in  the  art  of  bring- 
ing conspiracies  to  successful  issues.  If  they 
had  dogmatic  faith,  they  were  devoid  of  moral 
sense,  treacherous  and  cruel,  and  found  pleasure 
in. torturing  their  victims." 

"  Ivanovich  "  describes  the  king  as  graceless 
and  fidgety,  and  the  queen  as  handsome  but  not 
altogether  pleasing. 

"  The  splendid  eyes  could  express  any  feeling 
that  boiled  her  blood,  softened  her  heart,  raised 
or  agitated  her  soul.  Her  nose  inclined  to  classi- 
cal regularity,  with  a  very  faint  inclination  to 
retrousse^  and  she  had  the  prettiest,  sauciest,  most 
perfectly  formed  little  mouth  imaginable." 

She  was  the  only  woman  the  king  was  ever 
attached  to,  and  from  a  domestic  point  of  view 
the  pair  led  a  blameless  life. 

"  Nothing  pleased  Alexander  more  than  to  see 
Draga,  with  her  maid,  inspect  the  linen  that  had 
come  from  the  wash.  She  looked  it  over  minute- 
ly, seeing  where  a  stitch  might  be  wanted.  This 
domestic  task  she  never  failed  to  discharge.  She 
darned,  herself,  the  king's  cycling  stockings  and 
his  socks,  and  knitted  the  former.  He  read  to 
her  while  she  worked.  She  checked  all  the 
house  accounts  once  a  week,  and  ordered  trades- 
j)eople  who  overcharged  to  be  deprived  of  the 
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palace  custom.  The  *  Home,  Sweet  Home  '  sen- 
timent accounted  for  Alexander's  constancy  in 
the  face  of  paternal  and  maternal  opposition." 

''  Ivanovich  "  ends  with  a  not  altogether  pleas- 
ing sketch  of  the  new  king,  who,  he  declares, 
cannot  help  becoming  a  tyrant. 

DR.  Dillon's  views. 

Dr.  Dillon  seems  to  think  that  the  king  earned, 
if  he  did  not  deserve,  his  fate.  He  was  an  in- 
telligent, fairly  well  instructed  lad,  utterly  de- 
void of  education.  He  had  a  strong  will  and  a 
steady  nerve,  combined  with  other  qualities  less 
desirable  from  an  ethical  point  of  view. 

*'  He  courted  his  destiny  with  fatuity,  pro- 
voked it  with  perseverance.  For  latter  -  day 
Servia  is  inhabited  by  a  people  of  coarse,  hard- 
headed  swine-herds  and  farmers  who,  though 
passionately  fond  of  license,  which  they  take 
for  freedom,  are,  like  most  Oriental  races,  easily 
led  by  the  right  ruler.  But  Alexander,  far  from 
being  equipped  by  nature  or  education  as  a  ruler 
of  men,  was,  like  his  father,  utterly  devoid  of 
self-mastery,  the  first  condition  of  all  good 
leadership.  His  government  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  contraries,  the  practical  outcome  of 
political  paradoxes  ;  to-day  he  would  proclaim 
a  veritable  Saturnalia,  to-morrow  a  rSgime  of  ab- 
solute despotism  ;  one  month  a  batch  of  cabinet 
ministers  would  be  cooped  up  in  dungeons  or 
tried  for  their  lives,  and  another  month  would 
see  the  criminals  whose  execution  had  just  been 
declared  to  be  a  state  necessity  raised  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  realm.  His  political  max- 
ims, if  one  may  give  this  name  to  uncontrol- 
lable impulses,  remind  one  of  the  simple  notions 
of  the  Hibernian  farmer  who  fed  his  pigs  to  ex- 
cess one  day  and  kept  them  wholly  without  food 
the  next,  *  in  order  that  the  fat  and  the  lean  of 
the  bacon  might  be  properly  mixed.*  Alexander 
thus  used  up  every  party  in  the  state  ;  he  mor- 
tally offended  the  people's  representatives,  lean- 
ing on  the  support  of  the  army,  and  finally 
humiliated  the  army  at  a  moment  when  he  had 
no  support  at  all.  He  scorned  all  advice,  ig- 
nored warnings,  misinterpreted  unmistakable 
tokens  of  the  coming  storm.  And  at  last  edu- 
cated officers,  men  who  had  sworn  to  offer  up 
their  lives  to  preserve  his,  organized  the  blood 
bath  of  June  11,  defiling  the  annals  of  their 
country  with  an  indelible  stain  and  involving  in 
a  common  but  unmerited  obloquy  the  mass  of 
the  Servian  people." 

He  says  that  the  king  was  warned  three  days 
before  the  tragedy  that  he  must  proclaim  Peter 
Karageorgevitch  as  heir,  otherwise  he  was  lost. 
The  following  account  of  the  tragedy  was  given 
to  him  by  one  of  the  murderers  : 


"  We  were  wild  with  passion,  trembling  with 
excitement,  incapable  of  receiving  any  impres- 
sions from  the  things  and  people  around  us. 
Hence,  we  cannot  say  who  shot  the  king  in  the 
head,  who  in  the  heart.  But  I  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  some  things.  I  remember  turn- 
ing out  the  electric  light  and  going  to  fetch 
candles  to  light  my  comrades  on  the  way.  That 
done,  1  remained  together  with  them  to  the  end. 
I  remember  our  breaking  into  the  king's  bed- 
room, finding  it  empty,  and  then  looking  into 
the  queen's  wardrobe  room,  where  we  found  the 
pair.  Who  fired  first  ?  T  don't  know  ;  nobody 
knows.  At  first  we  did  not  fire  at  all.  We 
drew  our  sabers  and  cut  off  the  fingers  of  the 
king  and  queen  ;  four  fingers  were  hewn  from 
the  king's  hand.     Then  wo  fired." 


THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR  IN  FINLAND. 

THE  saddest  feature  of  the  unhappy  situation 
in  Finland  is  the  almost  utter  loss  of  hope 
by  the  Finnish  people.  This  phase  of  the  mat- 
ter is  clearly  brought  out  in  an  article  con- 
tributed by  John  Jackol  to  the  Arena  for  July. 
Speaking  of  the  general  depression  that  followed 
the  promulgation  of  the  Czar's  decree  in  1899, 
this  writer  says  : 

''It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  deep 
feeling  of  indignation  and  grief  that  pervaded 
the  country.  It  has  found  a  freer  expression 
outside  of  the  grand  duchy  than  within  its  bound- 
aries. Wherever  the  human  heart  is  beating 
in  sympathetic  harmony  with  universal  progress, 
the  oppressed  Finnish  people  have  found  moral 
support.  In  spite  of  this,  one  by  one,  the  Finns 
have  been  deprived  of  their  hereditary  rights 
and  privileges.  To  the  Finns,  this  new  order  of 
things  seems  appalling.  It  is  like  the  drawing 
of  the  veil  of  the  Dark  Ages  over  their  beloved 
country.  They  have  lost  everything  that  is  dear 
to  the  human  heart, — their  language,  their  re- 
ligion, and  their  independence.  They  can  do 
nothing  but  mourn  in  silence  and  mortification, 
for  a  strict  Russian  censorship  prevents  the  ex- 
pression of  their  just  indignation  and  grief. 

A    CASE    OF    SLOW    STARVATION. 

"  The  present  condition  of  Finland  is  apathetic. 
Last  fall,  the  loss  of  crops  was  almost  complete, 
and  pestilence  and  famine  are  devastating  the 
country,  which  has  been  drained  of  its  vitality 
by  an  excessive  migration  and  military  conscrip- 
tion. The  young  men  of  Finland  are  forced  to 
serve  five  years  in  the  Russian  army,  and  the 
country  is  suffering  from  a  lack  of  men  to  till 
the  soil.  The  credit  of  the  country  has  been 
ruined,  and  panic  is  spreading  rapidly.     Whole- 
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sale  migration  of  the  more  thrifty  has  made  the 
already  difficult  problem  of  readjustment  more 
complicated.  Those  who  remain  l>ehind  arc 
literally  suffering  from  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  starvation.  There  is  left  nothing  to  re- 
fresh, fertilize,  and  energize  the  nation's  vitality. 
The  Finns  are  utterly  helpless. 

A    SERIES    OF    PETTY    TYRANNIES. 

"  In  this  sad  extremity  of  their  people,  the 
best  men  of  Finland  are  exerting  their  utmost 
in  the  endeavor  to  alleviate  suffering  and  infuse 
hope  and  inspiration  among  the  masses.  The 
young  Finnish  party  has  become  exasperated 
by  the  humiliation  that  has  been  heaped  upon 
the  long-suffering  people  of  their  native  land, 
and  its  leaders  have  advised  active  resistance. 
The  old  Finnish  party  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
passive  resistance  and  protest.  But  the  inroads 
upon  the  constitution  of  Finland,  in  the  form 
of  imperial  decrees,  rules  and  regulations  by 
the  governor-general  and  his  subordinates  have 
been  so  many  and  so  sweeping  in  their  character 
that  even  the  most  conservative  are  beginning  to 
/ose  patience.  As  long  as  the  unconstitutional 
acts  affected  only  the  political  life  of  the  people, 
many  were  able  to  bear  it,  but  when  the  new 
rules  attacked  the  time-honored  social  institu- 
tions and  customs,  indignation  could  no  longer 
be  suppressed.  For  instance,  the  order  to  open 
private  mail  caused  a  general  protest.  The  pos- 
tal director  and  his  secretary  refused  to  sign  the 
order  and  resigned.  No  less  obnoxious  was  the 
order  forbidding  public  meetings  and  directing 
the  governors  of  the  different  provinces  of  Fin- 
land to  appoint  only  such  men  to  fill  municipal 
rural  oflSces  as  will  be  subservient  to  the  gov- 
ernor-general. The  governor  of  the  province  of 
Ulrasborg  resigned,  while  several  other  prov- 
inces were  already  governed  by  pliant  tools  of 
(ieneral  Bobrikoff. 

"The  long-suppressed  anxiety  of  the  people 
has  changed  into  a  heartrending  sigh  of  an- 
guish. These  words  of  a  national  poet  express 
the  general  sentiment :  '  Better  far  than  servitude 
a  death  upon  the  gallows.'  A  vicious  circle  has 
been  established.  The  high-handed  measures 
cause  indignation,  and  the  governor-general  is 
determined  to  suppress  its  expression.  There 
is  no  safety  in  Finland  for  honest  and  patriotic 
men.  The  judiciary  has  been  made  subservient 
to  General  Bobrikoff.  Latest  advices  are  omi- 
nous. April  24,1 90:^,  was  a  black  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  Finland.  It  witnessed  the  inauguration 
of  a  reign  of  terror  which,  l>y  the  ordinance  of 
April  2  and  the  rescript  of  April  9,  General  Bob- 
rikoff had  been  authorized  to  establish. 

"  Bobrikoff  returned  to  Finland  with  authority, 


if  necessary,  to  close  hotels,  stores,  and  factories, 
to  forbid  general  meetings,  to  dissolve  clubs  and 
societies,  and  to  banish  without  l(?gal  process  any 
one  whose  presence  in  the  country  he  considered 
objectionable.  TIk^  expulsion  will  be  ratified  by 
the  Czar,  unless  the  nature  of  the  case  requires 
an  immediate  banishment.  Persons  thus  deport- 
ed are  directed  to  live  in  a  designated  part  uf 
the  empire." 


BRITISH  FREE  TRADE  VERSUS  THE 
ZOLLVEREIN. 

LAST  month  we  reviewed  several  of  the  arti- 
cles in  the  British  reviews  favoring  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  policy  of  imperial  reciprocity,  re- 
marking, at  the  same  time,  tliat  the  champions 
of  free  trade  had  remained  almost  silent,  so  far 
as  the  magazines  were  concerned.  The  July 
issues,  however,  displayed  the  other  side  of  the 
shield,  and  the  arguments  for  free  trade  were  as 
enthusiastically  advanced  as  had  been  those  for 
the  Zollverein  in  the  preceding  month.  It  is 
safe  to  assume  that  England  has  not  yet  been 
won  over  to  the  cause  of  protectionism. 

M.  Yves  Guyot's  paper,  which  opens  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  Fortnightly^  is  mainly  devoted,  not 
to  predicting  what  protection  will  do,  but  to  tell- 
ing what  it  has  done  when  tried  in  France.  The 
article  is  entitled  '*  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Programme 
in  the  Light  of  French  Experience."  Before 
dealing  with  this  side  of  the  problem,  M.  Guyot 
subjects  Mr.  Chamberlain's  nebulous  project  to 
severe  criticism  on  its  inherent  merits.  Firstly, 
though  Mr.  Chamberlain  points  to  Germany  and 
the  United  States  as  examples,  he  does  not  pro- 
pose to  imitate  the  better  sides  of  their  fiscal 
systems.  The  German  Zollverein  is  a  customs 
union  between  the  different  states,  and  the  cus- 
toms duties  collected  are  divided  among  the  dif- 
ferent states  according  to  population.  In  Amer- 
ica, the  customs  are  collected  for  the  profit  of 
the  Union  as  a  unit.  Under  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
system,  the  self-governing  colonies  will  continue 
to  preserve  their  economic  autonomy.  The  re- 
sult is  that  interests  will  be  eternally  clashing. 
''Under  protecti(mism,"  says  M.  Guyot,  ** eco- 
nomic rivalry  gives  place  to  political  rivalry." 
Every  district  imagines  itself  sacrificed  to  other 
districts,  an<l  every  industry  to  other  industries. 

In  France,  the  w-hole  art  of  M.  Meline,  who 
has  been  the  protectionist  leader  for  twenty-five 
years,  has  consisted  in  uniting  groups  of  often 
contradictory  interests,  always  to  the  detriment 
of  the  consumer.  *'  Beet-root  strikes  a  bargain 
with  wine  ;  cotton  and  iron  come  to  an  under- 
standing." The  insta])ility  of  French  cabinets 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  ministries  come  to  grief 
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3  some  protectionist  appetite  has  not  been 
i,  and  protectionists  are  quite  insatiable, 
ince  is  cut  into  sections  by  the  protection- 
it,  and  it  is  a  strange  delusion  to  suppose 
Jerential  tariffs  will  draw  closer  the  bonds 
larity  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
f-governing  colonies.  Every  colony  will 
hat  it  is  sacrificed  to  the  others.'* 
ruyot  points  out  that  44  per  cent,  of  Aus- 
,n  exports  to  Great  Britain  are  wool,  and 
material  were  exempted,  while  gold,  cop- 
vrer,  and  tin  could  not  be  privileged,  there 
be  no  resource  but  to  put  a  high  duty  on 
,  thus  favoring  New  Zealand.  On  the 
and,  the  new  system  would  favor  Canada, 

cent,  of  whose  exports  is  composed  of 
iffs  and  timber. 

or  old-age  pensions,  M.  Guyot  says  : 
assume,  therefore,  that  protective  duties 
fice  to  meet  expenses  of  this  kind  is  to  run 
:  to  the  best  authenticated  economic  facts. 
I  protective  tariff  fulfills  its  purpose,  it  yields 
lue.  In  France,  the  duty  on  wheat  pro- 
the  best  financial  result  when  wheat  is 
and  bread  is  dear.    Under  a  protectionist 

a  bad  harvest  makes  a  good  budget,  and 
harvest  a  bad  budget.  In  1897,  a  bad 
i  year,  the  duties  on  cereals  brought  in 
e  million  francs  ;  in  1898,  seventy-eight 
8,  and  they  would  have  brought  in  even 
:  they  had  not  been  suspended.  They  fell 
ity  millions  in  1900,  and  to  thirteen  mil- 
^ht  hundred  thousand  francs  in  1902. 
)uld  any  pension  fund  be  made  dependent 
ii  fluctuating  resources  ?  If  Mr.  Cham- 
's duties  had  their  full  effect,  they  ought 
inguish  any  receipts  by  excluding  the 
dities  at  which  they  were  aimed.  Then 
ould  become  of  the  fund  for  <  old-age  pen- 
and  '  other  social  reforms  ? '  " 

THE    EXPERIENCE    OP    FRANCE. 

uyot  gives  a  quantity  of  statistics  to  show 
e  protection  of  food  in  France  affects  re- 
ces.  The  difference  between  the  price  of 
in  Paris  and  London  is  almost  exactly  the 
ice  of  the  French  import  duty, 
des  Essars  has  picked  out  the  catalogue 
of  forty-six  articles  sold  by  the  leading 
(  of  London  and  Paris,  and  assuming  that 
rer  buys  one  unit  of  each  of  these  com- 
}s,  he  finds  that  he  will  have  to  pay  109 
n  Paris,  and  84  fr.  09  in  London,  or  ex- 
0.78  per  cent,  more  in  Paris  than  in  Lon- 
But  the  French  prices  include  11  fr.  34 
s  and  octroi  duty,  whereas  these  represent 
fr.  57  in  the  English  prices,  so  that  the 
ee  of  the  Paris  goods  is  98  fr.  01,  and  of 


the  London  82  fr.  52,  or  a  difference  of  sixteen 
francs,  making  19  per  cent,  to  the  detriment  of 
Paris." 

These  high  prices  are  entirely  in  the  interests 
of  the  producers.  Not  ten  persons  in  a  hundred 
of  the  working  population  of  France  have  any 
interest  in  protection. 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain  supposes  himself  a  demo- 
crat, but  his  scheme  of  duties  on  food  is  oligar- 
chical. It  is  a  reversal  of  the  formula  of  Hel- 
vetius,  imported  into  England  by  Priestley  and 
popularized  by  Bentham, — '  the  interest  of  the 
greatest  number.' 


J  )j 


From  the  Liberal  Standpoint. 

The  New  Liberal  Review  for  July  is  a  special 
number  devoted  almost  altogether  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's departure.  Thereby  it  renders  good 
service  to  free  trade  ;  there  are  seven  articles, 
dealing  with  the  subject  from  different  points  of 
view,  and  dealing  with  it  practically,  and  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  electoral  maneuvers. 

THE  REASONS  FOR  FREE  TRADE. 

The  first  article  is  by  Alfred  Emmott,  M.P., 
and  deals  with  "  Preferential  Trade."  His  argu- 
ment may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

''  The  real  argument  for  free  trade  is  that  a 
nation  cannot  in  the  long  run  sell  without  buy- 
ing or  buy  without  selling,  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual or  society  will  most  profitably  produce 
what  he  can  best  sell  if  he  himself  can  buy  what 
he  wants  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  To  in- 
crease the  home  demand  by  protective  duties  is 
to  raise  the  cost  of  production  and  the  cost  of 
consumption  in  the  country  where  the  duties 
are  levied,  and  this  must  handicap  the  exporter 
in  his  external  trade.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  a  country  like  England,  dependent  on  its 
export  trade  for  much  of  its  daily  bread.  Eng- 
land's chief  exports  must  be  manufactured  goods. 
If  the  cost  of  production  is  raised,  the  difficulty 
of  selling  profitably  abroad  must  be  increased. 

"  Now,  if  the  food  of  the  people  is  taxed,  either 
wages  will  go  down  or  remain  the  same,  or  go 
up.  In  the  two  former  contingencies,  the  worker 
would  suffer  ;  in  the  latter,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion would  be  raised.  Mr.  Chamberlain  states 
(and,  so  far,  without  a  shadow  of  proof)  that 
wages  would  go  up.  If  so,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion would  be  increased,  and  the  question  arises 
as  to  how  and  where  we  can  obtain  an  enhanced 
price  for  the  £175,000,000  of  our  exports  which 
now  go  to  foreign  countries  ?  No  one  pretends 
they  can  be  absorbed  at  home  or  in  the  British 
Empire.  They  must  to  a  large  extent  go  to  for- 
eign countries,  and  we  obviously  endanger  the 
trade  if  we  raise  the  cost  of  these  goods.     The 
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very  foundation  of  our  foreign  export  trade  is 
cheap  imports  and  cheap  food,  and  depending, 
as  we  do,  on  our  export  trade  for  much  of  our 
food,  our  ports  are  open  to  all  the  world.  So  we 
have  free  trade,  not  because  it  pays  other  nations, 
but  because  it  pays  us  and  is  in  effect  vital  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  industrial  position. 

"  Retaliation,  says  Mr.  Emmott,  will  lead,  not 
to  the  reduction  of  foreign  tariffs,  but  to  their 


increase. 


11 


A  COLOMBIAN  VIEW  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

FOR  many  weeks,  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
wonderment  in  this  country  that  Colombia 
should  hesitate  for  one  moment  in  regard  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Panama  Canal  treaty.  In  the; 
North  American  Revieiu  for  July,  Sefior  Raul 
Perez,  a  native  Colombian,  sets  forth  some  of 
the  arguments  that  are  employed  by  those  of  his 
countrymen  who  are  trying  to  frustrate  a  trans- 
action which  is  supposed  in  the  United  States 
to  be  fraught  with  the  greatest  benefits  to  Co- 
lombia. 

WILL    THE    CANAL    HELP    COLOMBIA  ? 

Passing  over  the  contention  of  Sefior  P^rez 
that  the  Colombian  Congress  cannot  ratify  a 
treaty  involving  a  cession  of  territory  to  a  for- 
eign power, — which  is  a  point  in  Colombian 
constitutional  law  pure  and  simple, — we  note 
his  prediction  as  to  the  economic  influence  of 
the  completed  canal  on  Colombian  interests. 

"The  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day  place 
Colombia  in  the  position  of  the  owner  of  a  bridge 
over  which  an  immense  traffic  is  constantly  pass- 
ing. There  are  many  steamship  lines  converg- 
ing on  the  ports  of  Panama  and  Colon  that  load 
and  unload  there  enormous  quantities  of  mer- 
chandise in  transit,  while  large  numbers  of  pas- 
sengers are  compelled  to  stop  at  both  ends  of 
the  trans-isthmian  railroad.  All  such  patronage 
is  very  valuable  to  the  Isthmus  ;  and,  being 
terminals,  botli  ports  have  naturally  considera- 
ble importance.  Such  will  not  be  the  case  when 
the  canal  is  opened.  Steamers  will  go  through 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  passengers  dreading 
the  unhealthy  climate.  There  will  be  no  loading 
and  unloading  of  cargoes  ;  the  ports  will  no 
longer  be  terminals,  nor,  perhaps,  even  coaling 
stations,  and  they  will  not  have  anything  else  to 
place  on  board  but  the  scanty  products  of  their 
own  immediate  neighborhood. 

"  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Isthmus 
is  a  strip  of  land  utterly  detached  from  the  re- 
mainder of  Colombia,  separated  by  an  immense 
tract  of  low,  marshy  land,  which  is  covered  with 
virgin  forests,  where  not  a  single  road  exists. 


and  into  which  but  few  explorers  lu 
trated,  under  the  greatest  hardships  a: 
extreme  peril  of  life. 

"  Neither  Panama,  Colon,  nor  any  o 
on  the  Isthmus  leads  to  any  part  of  tt 
regions  of  Colombia.  The  country  \ 
ports  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacif 
which  are  much  nearer  the  interior  and 
paratively  easy  of  access.  The  only  \ 
regard  to  trade — and  even  that  is  prol 
— might  be  for  a  strip  of  land  some  three 
miles  long  and  fifty  miles  wide,  situat 
Pacific  coast.  The  productions  of  thj 
entirely  tropical  and  chiefly  consisting 
late,  have  already  good  markets  in  Chi 
the  western  coast  of  the  United  State 
remains  to  be  demonstrated  that  th< 
rates  through  the  canal  would  be  low  e 
enable  the  chocolate  planters  of  the  C 
Pacific  coast  to  compete  with  the  V( 
product  on  the  Atlantic  side.  In  any 
narrow  Pacific  region  is  the  only  portic 
lombian  territory  that  could  derive  a 
from  the  canal.  Every  country  in  t 
would  be  a  gainer  rather  than  Colombi 

MOTIVES    OF    TREATY    ADVOCATES 

*'  The  facts  stated  are  perfectly  well 
Colombians,  who  from  the  time  of  Bol 
imagined  that  within  the  narrow  stri] 
the  two  American  continents  Colombia 
great  trump  card.     It  would  be  an  uni 
disappointment  to  them  to  see  that  a 
fall  into  other  hands,  with  no  return  b 
millions  of  dollars,  to  be  employed,  no 
against,  tlieir  welfare  and  prosperity, 
so  strong  is  this  sentiment  that  it  see 
patriotic  to    feel   that   no   compensatic 
would  ])(?  preferable.    There  are  many  v 
tain  that  a  seizure  of  the  Isthmus  bi 
power  would  be  more  satisfactory,  ina 
Colombians  would  be  in  a  position  to 
all  coming  years  the  phrase  :    Tout  est  j. 
Vhonneur.     The  rights  of  Colombia  in 
would  hold  good  forever,   and  the  di 
come  when  they  would  be  revindicated 
such  hope  could  be  entertained  if  the 
band  of  clericals  wlio  act  as  the  gover: 
Colombia  give  a  seemingly  legal  conse 
transaction. 

"  The  members  of  that  band  are  in 
the  canal,  not  because  they  believe  it 
practical  good  to  their  country,  and  no 
they  have  any  love  or  admiration  for  tt 
States,  but  simply  because  they  see  the 
ity  of  securing  ten  millions  of  dollars,  1 
plied  to  their  own  purposes.  They  ar^ 
or  less  thus  :   '  The  Isthmus  is  a  segregi 
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of  the  conntry  where  we  have  not  full  sway. 
We  may  juat  aa  well  abandon  it  in  exchange  for 
ten  millions  of  dollars  with  which  to  establish 
oar  uncontested  dominioD  in  the  rest  of  the  ter- 
ritory.' " 

In  his  concluding  paragraph,  Sefior  P^rez 
states  what  he  believes  to  be  the  real  desire  of 
tbe  Colombians  in  regard  to  the  canal.  That  is, 
to  have  Colombia  bold  &  permanent  interest  in 
the  enterprise  as  a  partner  of  the  United  States, 
"deriving  an  income  that  would  benefit,  not  a 
few  officials  and  one  political  party,  but  all  the 
people  for  generations  to  come,"  Senor  Pirez 
sees  no  reason  why  auch  a  partnership  between 
nations  could  not  be  as  Bucceeafully  carried  out 
u  a  partnership  between  individuala. 

THE  MEW  GENERAL  STAFF  OF  THE  ARMY. 

ON  August  15,  190,'i,  the  eetabliahment  of  a 
general  staff  corpa  for  the  United  Statea 
irmj'  will  mark  the  culmination  of  Secretiry 
Rooi'a  noteworthy  reforms  in  army  administra- 
lion.   The  importance  ot  this  new  body  of  trained 


and  seasoned  officers  as  a  factor  in  the  military 
system  of  the  country  is  well  brought  out  in 
ao  article  contributed  by  Brig. -Gen.  Theodore 
Schwan,  U.S.A.,  to  the  Journal  of  the  MiUtary 
Service  Institution  for  July  ■  Auguat.  General 
Schwan  shows  in  general  outline  the  conditions 
that  make  a  general  staff  corps  necessary,  point- 
ing out  the  causes  which  have  until  now  pre- 


vented its  establishment ;  explains  its  functions, 
mediate  and  immediate,  as  prescribed  by  law; 
and  discusses  a  few  of  the  many  subjects  with 
which  it  will  deal,  so  as  to  enable  even  the  non- 
military  reader  to  judge  of  the  importance  and 
comprehenaiveneas  of  its  aphere  of  action. 

EVll-a   OF   THB   WAaHlNOTON    BUREAU    SYBTICM. 

Perhaps  tbe  most  noteworthy  feature  of  Gen- 
eral Schwan's  paper  is  its  arraignment  of  the 
old  bureau  system  of  army  adminiatration.  He 
shows  that  for  many  years,  at  Washington,  "  not 
the  bne,  but  its  servant,  the  staff,  has  been  vir- 
tually supreme  (eacji  staff  within  its  own  prov- 
ince), and  that  there  is  little  correlation  between 
the  various  departments  of  the  staff."  The  heads 
of  the  special  staffs  have  been  subject  only  to 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  a  civilian, 
who  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  caae,  be  as- 
sumed to  possess  adequate  knowledge  on  matters 
of  military  detail  to  enable  him  to  decide  inde- 
pendently the  questions  aubmitted  to  l:im  by  his 
bureau  chiefs,  who  are  frequently  not  them- 
selves in  close  touch  with  the  line,  while  one 
bureau  may  be  quite  ignorant  of  what  another 
bureau  ia  doing. 

"  That  this  condition  of  tbinga  ia  highly  un- 
satisfactory, even  in  peace  time,  is  easy  to  see  ; 
each  of  ten  unrelated  bureaus  holds,  through  its 
chief,  direct  communication  with  the  Secretary 
of  War,  who  cannot  fitly  represent  the  line,  and 
much  of  whose  time  is  necessarily  occupied  in 
conference  with  the  President,  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  general  public,  not  to  mention  the 
urgent  business  of  a  quasi-civil  nature  that  he  ia 
constantly  obliged  to  dispose  of,  such  as  that 
pertaining  to  the  colonies,  and  the  improvement 
of  rivers  and  harbors.  In  some  of  the  bureaus, 
though  apparently  working  under  high  pressure, 
much  of  the  time  of  offjcers  and  clerks  ia  frit- 
tered away,  on  the  one  hand  with  the  considera- 
tion of  small  details  or  purely  routine  matters 
that  do  not  legitimately  belong  at  the  "War  De- 
partment at  all  and  ought  to  be  determined  by 
the  Io(.,al  or  departmental  authorities,  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  the  attention  tbey  are  required  to 
give  to  oral  requests  of  a  personal  nature  coming 
from  men  in  high  station,  or  to  schemes  or  pro- 
posals more  or  less  visionary  pressed  upon  the 
Secretary  or  Assistant  Secretary,  and  which  they 
feel  bound  to  have  inveatigated  and  reported 
upon.  Under  the  circumstances,  questions  vi- 
tally affecting  the  policy  or  welfare  of  the  army  at 
large  have  little  chance  to  receive  just  considera- 
tion, and  in  many  cases  must  be,  and  are,  allowed 
to  '  drift.'  "When  war  comes,  the  hurly-burly  and 
confusion  at  the  War  Department,  apparent  even 
In  ordinary  times,  is  turned  into  chaos,  and  this  is 
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instantly  felt  by  the  troops  or  at  the  front,  and 
may  produce  disastrous  results.  Let  the  war 
oflSce  be  held  by  the  ablest  and  strongest  man 
living,  and  he  would  stagger  or  be  crushed  un- 
der the  weight  of  the  labor  and  responsibility 
falling  on  his  devoted  head.  This  lack  of  unity, 
this  pulling  and  hauling  at  cross-purposes,  can- 
not justly  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  chiefs  of 
Imreaus,  each  of  whom,  in  his  own  way,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  lights,  is  conscientiously  striving 
to  work  out  the  destiny  of  his  specialty.  It  is 
not  their  fault  if  there  is  no  united  effort  toward 
a  common  end." 

QUALIFICATIONS    OF    GENERAL    STAFF    OFFICERS. 

After  reviewing  the  provisions  of  law  for  the 
general  staff  corps,  pointing  out  that  the  corps 
will  consist  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  will  serve 
directly  under  the  chief  of  staff  as  the  organ  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  will  be  stationed  at 
Washington,  while  the  other  part  will  be  at- 
tached to  commanding  generals  of  departments. 
General  Schwan  proceeds  : 

'*  In  examining,  now,  the  all-important  subject 
of  the  kind  of  officers  to  be  chosen  for  the  gen- 
eral staff,  we  should  once  more  center  our  minds 
upon  the  fact  that  the  object  of  its  existence  is 
the  insurance  of  success  on  the  field  of  battle  ; 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  fighting  force  is  the 
thing  aimed  at.  This  being  the  fundamental 
consideration,  that  which  overshadows  all  oth- 
ers, it  follows  that  the  general  staff  officer  should 
be  one  who  has  grown  up  in,  understands  the 
nature,  needs,  and  limitations  of,  is  in  full  sym- 
pathy with, — in  fact,  is  of  that  force.  In  other 
words,  the  general  staff  officer  should,  as  a  rule, 
be  selected  from  the  line,  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
demands  upon  him  will  be  greater  than  those 
upon  the  average  officer  of  the  line,  from  the  best 
officers  of  the  line.  The  officer  who  has  been 
estranged  from  the  troops  by  long  service  in  a 
bureau,  who  has  lost  his  physical  activity,  is  no 
longer  an  expert  rider,  has  not  a  quick  and 
trained  eye  *  for  country,'  does  not  understand 
or  has  forgotten  how  to  handle  troops  in  the 
field  or  to  place  them  properly  in  position  for 
battle, — such  an  officer  would,  unless  he  pos- 
sessed rare  compensating  talents,  be  of  little  use 
in  the  general  staff. 

''  In  Germany,  where  the  national  life  is 
thought  to  depend  upon  the  army's  prepared- 
ness *to  strike,'  no  tests  are  omitted  that  seem 
calculated  to  insure  the  selection  of  the  elite  of 
the  line  for  the  staff  ;  no  pains  are  spared  to 
prevent  the  general  staff  officer,  while  engaged 
in  work  tending  to  sharpen  the  intellect  and 
strengthen  the  judgment,  from  deteriorating 
physically  ;  and  no  consideration,  however  po- 


tent, is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  elimi- 
nation from  the  general  staff  if  from  any  cause 
he  has  become  unfit  for  it.  Thus,  a  general  staff 
officer  who  grows  corpulent  or  physically  indo- 
lent, or  who  is  noticed  not  to  take  his  daily  gal- 
lop, is  unceremoniously  sent  for  a  short  term 
to  an  infantry  battalion  at  a  season  when  it 
marches  at  daylight  every  morning  to  its  drill 
ground  and  is  there  put  through  its  paces  for 
four  or  five  hours  before  returning  to  barracks. 
And,  as  a  rule,  all  general  staff  officers  are  em- 
ployed as  umpires,  or  on  the  staff  of  umpires,  at 
the  maneuvers.  It  is  told  of  General  von  Moltke 
that  when  he  found  he  could  no  longer  mount 
his  horse  without  difficulty  he  asked  the  Em- 
peror to  relieve  him  from  duty  as  chief  of  staff. 
It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  provision  in  our 
law  for  the  periodical  return  of  the  general  staff 
officer  to  the  branch  of  the  army  in  which  he 
holds  commission  is  based  on  valid  reasons. 

THE    REQUIRED    TRAINING. 

''We  find,  then,  that  whatever  else  may  be 
required  of  a  general  staff  officer,  he  must,  first 
of  all,  be  a  practical  soldier.  He  should  have  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  drill  regulations  of  all 
arms,  of  which,  without  burdening  his  mind 
with  unimportant  details,  he  should  master  the 
great  tactical  principles  forming  their  bases,  pay- 
ing special  attention  to  those  rules  which  apply 
to  camping,  marching,  and  combats.  He  should, 
of  course,  be  well  versed  in  the  science  of  war, 
including  all  which  that  term  implies.  With 
methods  of  administration,  he  should  be  espe- 
cially familiar  ;  and  it  would  be  advantageous 
if  he  had  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  the  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
are  likely  to  become  involved  in  war,  or  in 
whose  territories  our  armies  may  have  to  operate. 
A  knowledge  of  the  leading  principles  of  pub- 
lic law,  of  the  structure  of  our  government — 
federal  and  State — as  well  as  of  the  relations  of 
the  one  to  the  other,  is  indispensable  to  him.  It 
may  be  desirable  that  the  general  staff  corps,  in 
its  entirety,  should  count  among  its  numbers 
some  who,  favored  by  special  opportunity  or 
talent,  have  become  wrapped  up,  so  to  speak, 
and  excel  in  particular  branches  of  the  military 
art,  or  in  the  sciences  contributory  to  it ;  but  it 
would  be  undesirable  if  all  or  many  general 
staff  officers  had  taken  up  specialties  to  an  ex- 
tent limiting  their  general  usefulness. 

"  Undoubtedly,  the  difficulty  of  finding  men 
in  whom  all  the  qualities  and  qualifications  req- 
uisite for  the  general  staff  are  combined  is  great 
European  nations  have  sought  to  overcome  or 
lessen  it  by  giving  to  young  line  oflScers  of  marked 
aptitude  for   handling  troops  and  of  studious 
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htbite  a  special  training  at  the  eo-called  staff  ool- 
iejte*-  Mr.  Root  has  already  taken  the  neceesary 
steps  Cor  the  eBtablishment  of  a  eimilar  institu- 
lion  for  our  army,  to  be  known  as  the  War  Col- 
lege. Until  a  general  staff  can  be  supplied  from 
ibis  source,  officers  will  have  to  be  selected  for 
it  whose  recorda  warrant  the  expectation  that 
they  will  meet  the  requirements.  A  board  of 
officers  sworn  to  impartiality  has  selected  the 
6m  general  staff,  and  it  cannot  possibly  Tie 
iloultied  that  tit  men  have  been  chosen." 

THE  GUGOENHEIHS,  CAPTAINS  OF  THE 
SMELTING  INDUSTRY. 

THE  remarkable  story  of  Meyer  Guggen- 
heim, bead  of  the  smelting  industry  in 
ibe  United  States,  is  told  by  Mr.  Edwin  Lefevre 
in  [he  August  Cosmopolitan.  Mr.  Meyer  Gug- 
genheim is  a  quiet  little  old  man,  of  low  voice, 
and  unassuming.  He  has  seven  stalwart  sons, 
whom  he  has  trained  to  be  great  smelters  of  ail- 
rer.  lead,  and  gold.  There  is  now  comparatively 
litlle  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  that  this  family  does  not  control. 

Mr.  Guggenheim  did  not  come  to  America 
from  Switzerland  until  he  was  nineteen  years 
old,  when  be  took  a  sailing  vessel  with  his  father 
Mil  (our  children.  Tbey  had  been  poor  from 
bis  babyhood,  and  when  Mr.  Guggenheim  ar- 
rived in  Philadelphia,  after  a  four  months'  voy- 
ige,  he  started  out  as  a  common  peddler. 

He  began  to  concentrate  on  selling  stove  pol- 
isli.  and  in  this  business  he  showed  the  quality 
of  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  that,  joined 
»i[h  his  racial  commercial  instinct,  made  him  a 
successful  man.  He  made  friends  with  a  chem- 
iiL  found  out  what  stove  polish  was  composed 
Df,  and  began  making  it  himself  for  about  15 
per  cent,  of  what  he  had  been  paying.  Then  he 
/ouad  out  how  to  make  giue,  and  manufactured 
ihat,  Hia  restless  mind  finally  turned  to  Swiss 
embroideries,  and  after  having  mastered  the 
Buliject  of  Swiss  embroideries  to  its  last  detail, 
be  proceeded  to  become  a  millionaire  in  that 
business.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  married  a 
young  Swiss  girl  who  bad  come  over  on  the 
ship  with  him.  and  who  became  the  mother  of 
i-ight  aouB  and  three  daughters. 

HOW    THE    aOGOENHGlMa   BECAME    SMELTERS. 

With  the  money  made  out  of  embroideries, 
Mr.  Guggenheim  began  to  make  investments, 
and  some  of  them  in  mines.  A  mine  in  which 
he  became  a  partner  filled  with  water,  and  was 
a  failure.  Mr.  Guggenheim,  after  reading  a 
great  many  reports,  went  West,  got  down  into 
the  fiooded  mine  and  learned  all  about  the  en- 


gineering questions  involved  by  asking  innumer- 
able questions,  camped  out  on  the  ground,  and 
made  the  mine  pay. 

From  the  mining  business  it  was  an  easy  step 
to  the  smelting  business.  He  thought  he  was 
paying  too  much  to  have  hia  ores  treated,  and 
he  began  to  learn  all  about  smelting  ores.  He 
invested  a  large  sum  in  a  smelting  company  in 
Denver,  and  put  one  of  his  sons  there  to  leavn 
how  to  do  the  work.  The  venture  was  a  success, 
and  in  I«8H  he  built  a  (in(t  smelter  at  Pueblo, 
Colo    at  a  c  st  of  a  million  an  1  a  quaiter 

WHY    THE    OlGOFNHiriMS    SLCCEfcD    IN    SHFLTING 

1 1  ey  erected  su  eltera  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  east  an  1  wc-t  in  Mexico  ani  in 


far  South  America,  until  they  ranked  among  the 
leading  refiners  and  producers  of  precious  metals 
in  the  world.  They  became  interested  In  mines 
in  this  country,  but  principally  in  Mexico,  the 
mineral  resources  of  which  country  they  have 
done  much  to  develop.  Their  methoda  were 
highly  successful,  because  they  were  thorough, 
broad-minded,  intelligent,  and  modern.  For  ex- 
ample, at  Monterey  they  built  the  first  complete 
silver-lead  smelter  in  Mexico,  with  a  capacity 
for  treating  more  than  thirty  thousand  tons  of 
ore  monthly.  But  tbey  also  built  comfortable 
residences  for  their  employees,  a  building  con- 
taining a  library,  reading-room,  billiard  tables, 
and  bowling  alleys,  and  they  •  ran  '  an  up-to-date 
store.     At  Aguas  Cnlientcs  they  built 
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instantly  felt  by  the  troops  or  at  the  front,  and 
may  produce  disastrous  results.  Let  the  war 
oflSce  be  held  by  the  ablest  and  strongest  man 
living,  and  he  would  stagger  or  be  crushed  un- 
der the  weight  of  the  labor  and  responsibility 
falling  on  his  devoted  head.  This  lack  of  unity, 
this  pulling  and  hauling  at  cross-purposes,  can- 
not justly  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  chiefs  of 
bureaus,  each  of  whom,  in  his  own  way,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  lights,  is  conscientiously  striving 
to  work  out  the  destiny  of  his  specialty.  It  is 
not  their  fault  if  there  is  no  united  effort  toward 
a  common  end." 

QUALIFICATIONS    OF    GENERAL    STAFF    OFFICERS. 

After  reviewing  the  provisions  of  law  for  the 
general  staff  corps,  pointing  out  that  the  corps 
will  consist  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  will  serve 
dii*ectly  under  the  chief  of  staff  as  the  organ  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  will  be  stationed  at 
Washington,  while  the  other  part  will  be  at- 
tached to  commanding  generals  of  departments. 
General  Schwan  proceeds  : 

'*  In  examining,  now,  the  all-important  subject 
of  the  kind  of  officers  to  be  chosen  for  the  gen- 
eral staff,  we  should  once  more  center  our  minds 
upon  the  fact  that  the  object  of  its  existence  is 
the  insurance  of  success  on  the  field  of  battle  ; 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  fighting  force  is  the 
thing  aimed  at.  This  being  the  fundamental 
consideration,  that  which  overshadows  all  oth- 
ers, it  follows  that  the  general  staff  officer  should 
be  one  who  has  grown  up  in,  understands  the 
nature,  needs,  and  limitations  of,  is  in  full  sym- 
pathy with, — in  fact,  is  of  that  force.  In  other 
words,  the  general  staff  officer  should,  as  a  rule, 
be  selected  from  the  line,  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
demands  upon  him  will  be  greater  than  those 
upon  the  average  officer  of  the  line,  from  the  best 
officers  of  the  line.  The  officer  who  has  been 
estranged  from  the  troops  by  long  service  in  a 
bureau,  who  has  lost  his  physical  activity,  is  no 
longer  an  expert  rider,  has  not  a  quick  and 
trained  eye  'for  country,'  does  not  understand 
or  has  forgotten  how  to  handle  troops  in  the 
field  or  to  place  them  properly  in  position  for 
battle, — such  an  officer  would,  unless  he  pos- 
sessed rare  compensating  talents,  be  of  little  use 
in  the  general  staff. 

''  In  Germany,  where  the  national  life  is 
thought  to  depend  upon  the  army's  prepared- 
ness 'to  strike,'  no  tests  are  omitted  that  seem 
calculated  to  insure  the  selection  of  the  elite  of 
the  line  for  the  staff  ;  no  pains  are  spared  to 
prevent  the  general  staff  officer,  while  engaged 
in  work  Umding  to  sharpen  the  intellect  and 
strengthen  the  judgment,  from  deteriorating 
physically  ;  and  no  consideration,  however  po- 


tent, is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  elimi- 
nation from  the  general  staff  if  from  any  cause 
he  has  become  unfit  for  it.  Thus,  a  general  staff 
officer  who  grows  corpulent  or  physically  indo- 
lent, or  who  is  noticed  not  to  take  his  daily  gal- 
lop, is  unceremoniously  sent  for  a  short  term 
to  an  infantry  battalion  at  a  season  when  it 
marches  at  daylight  every  morning  to  its  drill 
ground  and  is  there  put  through  its  paces  for 
four  or  five  hours  before  returning  to  barracks. 
And,  as  a  rule,  all  general  staff  officers  are  em- 
ployed as  umpires,  or  on  the  staff  of  umpires,  at 
the  maneuvers.  It  is  told  of  General  von  Moltke 
that  when  he  found  he  could  no  longer  mount 
his  horse  without  difficulty  he  asked  the  Em- 
peror to  relieve  him  from  duty  as  chief  of  staff. 
It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  provision  in  our 
law  for  the  periodical  return  of  the  general  staff 
officer  to  the  branch  of  the  army  in  which  he 
holds  commission  is  based  on  valid  reasons. 

THE    REQUIRED    TRAINING. 

"  We  find,  then,  that  whatever  else  may  be 
required  of  a  general  staff  officer,  he  must,  first 
of  all,  be  a  practical  soldier.  He  should  have  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  drill  regulations  of  all 
arms,  of  which,  without  burdening  his  mind 
with  unimportant  details,  he  should  master  the 
great  tactical  principles  forming  their  bases,  pay- 
ing special  attention  to  those  rules  which  apply 
to  camping,  marching,  and  combats.  He  should, 
of  course,  be  well  versed  in  the  science  of  war, 
including  all  which  that  term  implies.  With 
methods  of  administration,  he  should  be  espe- 
cially familiar  ;  and  it  would  be  advantageous 
if  he  had  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  the  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
are  likely  to  become  involved  in  war,  or  in 
whose  territories  our  armies  may  have  to  operate. 
A  knowledge  of  the  leading  principles  of  pub- 
lic law,  of  the  structure  of  our  government — 
federal  and  State — as  well  as  of  the  relations  of 
the  one  to  the  other,  is  indispensable  to  him.  It 
may  be  desirable  that  the  general  staff  corps,  in 
its  entirety,  should  count  among  its  numbers 
some  who,  favored  by  special  opportunity  or 
talent,  have  become  wrapped  up,  so  to  speak, 
and  excel  in  particular  branches  of  the  military 
art,  or  in  the  sciences  contributory  to  it ;  but  it 
would  be  undesirable  if  all  or  many  general 
staff  officers  had  taken  up  specialties  to  an  ex- 
tent limiting  their  general  usefulness. 

"  Undoubtedly,  the  difficulty  of  finding  men 
in  whom  all  the  qualities  and  qualifications  req- 
uisite for  the  general  staff  are  combined  is  great 
European  nations  have  sought  to  overcome  or 
lessen  it  by  giving  to  young  line  oflScers  of  marked 
aptitude  for   handling  troops  and  of  studioos 
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%  Bpeci&l  training  at  the  eo-catled  stafi  col- 
Mr.  Root  has  already  taken  the  neceBsary 
3r  the  establishment  of  a  aiiiiilar  institu- 
r  our  army,  to  be  known  as  llie  War  Col- 
Until  a  general  staff  can  be  supplied  from 
arce,  officers  will  have  to  be  selected  for 
se  records  warrant  the  expectation  that 
■ill  meet  the  requirements.  A  board  of 
,  sworn  to  impartiality  has  selected  the 
eneral  staff,  and  it  cannot  possibly  be 
■d  that  fit  men  have  been  choseQ." 


E  remarkable  story  of  Meyer  GuggeD- 
heim,  head  of  the  smelting  industry  in 
lited  States,  is  told  by  Mr.  Edwin  Lefevre 

August  Cosmopolitan,  Mr.  Meyer  Gug- 
m  is  a  quiet  little  old  man,  of  low  voice, 
lassuming.  He  has  seven  stalwart  sons. 
he  has  trained  to  be  great  smeltera  of  sil- 
id,  and  Rold.  There  is  now  comparatively 
f  this  industry  in  the  United  States  and 
}  that  this  family  docs  not  control. 
Guggenheim  did  not  come  to  America 
Switzerland  until  he  was  nineteen  years 
len  he  took  a  sailing  vessel  with  his  father 
lur  children.  They  had  been  poor  from 
byhood,  and  when  Mr.  Guggenheim  ar- 
n  Philadelphia,  after  a  four  montlia'  voy- 
■  started  out  as  a  common  peddler, 
began  to  concentrate  on  selling  stove  pol- 
d  in  this  busiuess  he  showed  the  quality 
»tiable  thirst  for  knowledge  that,  joined 
is  racial  commercial  instinct,  made  him  a 
ilul  man.  He  made  friends  with  a  chem- 
ind  out  what  stove  polish  was  composed 
1  began  making  it  himself  for  about  15 
at.  of  what  he  had  been  paying.  Then  he 
out  how  to  make  glue,  and  manufactured 

His  restless  mind  finally  turned  to  Swiss 
ideries.  and  after  having  mastered  the 
I  of  Swiss  embroideries  to  its  last  detail, 
>ceeded  to  become  a  millionaire  in  that 
88.      In  the  meantime,  he  had  married  a 

Swiss  girl  who  had  come  over  on  the 
ith  him,  and  who  became  the  mother  of 
ions  and  three  daughters. 

t   THE    QOGGENHEIMB    BECAME 


h  the  money  made  out  of  embroideries, 
uggenheim  began  to  make  investments. 
me  of  them  in  mines.  A  mine  in  which 
ame  a  partner  filled  with  water,  and  was 
ire.  Mr.  Guggenheim,  after  reading  a 
nany  reports,  went  West,  got  down  into 
oded  mine  and  learned  all  about  the  en- 


gineering questions  involved  by  asking  ii 

able  questions,  camped  out  on  the  ground,  and 

made  the  mine  pay. 

From  the  mining  business  it  was  an  easy  step 
to  the  smelting  business.  He  thought  he  was 
paying  too  much  to  have  hia  ores  treated,  and 
he  began  to  learn  all  about  smelting  ores.  He 
invented  a  large  sum  in  a  smelting  company  in 
Denver,  and  put  one  of  hia  sons  there  to  learn 
how  to  do  the  work.  The  venture  was  a  success, 
and  in  188S  he  built  a  fine  smelt<;r  at  Pueblo, 
Colo,,  at  a  cost  of  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

HKIHS    SUCCEED    IN    SMELTINO. 


"  They  erected  smelters  ii 
United  States,  oast  anil  wcsl 


far  South  America,  until  they  ranked  among  the 
leading  refiners  and  producers  of  precious  metala 
in  the  world.  They  became  interested  in  mines 
in  this  country,  but  principally  in  Mexico,  the 
mineral  resources  of  which  country  they  have 
done  much  to  develop.  Their  methods  were 
highly  successful,  because  they  were  thorough, 
broad-minded,  intelligent,  and  modern.  For  ex- 
ample, at  Monterey  they  built  the  first  complete 
silver-lead  smelter  in  Mexico,  with  a  capacity 
for  treating  more  than  thirty  thousand  tons  of 
ore  monthly.  But  they  also  built  comfortable 
residences  for  their  employees,  a  building  con- 
taining a  library,  reading-room,  billiard  tables, 
and  bowling  alleys,  and  they  '  ran  '  an  up-to-date 
American  store.     At  Aguas  (■nlientes  they  built 
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very  foundation  of  our  foreign  export  trade  is 
cheap  imports  and  cheap  food,  and  depending, 
as  we  do,  on  our  export  trade  for  much  of  our 
food,  our  ports  are  open  to  all  the  world.  So  we 
have  free  trade,  not  because  it  pays  other  nations, 
but  because  it  pays  us  and  is  in  effect  vital  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  industrial  position. 

''  Retaliation,  says  Mr.  Emmott,  will  lead,  not 
to  the  reduction  of  foreign  tariffs,  but  to  their 


increase 


n 


A  COLOMBIAN  VIEW  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

FOR  many  weeks,  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
wonderment  in  this  country  that  Colombia 
should  hesitate  for  one  moment  in  regard  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Panama  Canal  treaty.  In  the 
North  American  Review  for  July,  Senor  Raul 
Perez,  a  native  Colombian,  sets  forth  some  of 
the  arguments  that  are  employed  by  those  of  his 
countrymen  who  are  trying  to  frustrate  a  trans- 
action which  is  supposed  in  the  United  States 
to  be  fraught  with  the  greatest  benefits  to  Co- 
lombia. 

WILL    THE    CANAL    HELP    COLOMBIA  ? 

Passing  over  the  contention  of  Sefior  P6rez 
that  the  Colombian  Congress  cannot  ratify  a 
treaty  involving  a  cession  of  territory  to  a  for- 
eign power, — which  is  a  point  in  Colombian 
constitutional  law  pure  and  simple, — we  note 
his  prediction  as  to  the  economic  influence  of 
the  completed  canal  on  Colombian  interests. 

"The  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day  place 
Colombia  in  the  position  of  the  owner  of  a  bridge 
over  which  an  immense  traffic  is  constantly  pass- 
ing. There  are  many  steamship  lines  converg- 
ing on  the  ports  of  Panama  and  Colon  that  load 
and  unload  there  enormous  quantities  of  mer- 
chandise in  transit,  while  large  numbers  of  pas- 
sengers are  compelled  to  stop  at  both  ends  of 
the  trans-isthmian  railroad.  All  such  patronage 
is  very  valuable  to  the  Isthmus  ;  and,  being 
terminals,  both  ports  have  naturally  considera- 
ble importance.  Such  will  not  be  the  case  when 
the  canal  is  opened.  Steamers  will  go  through 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  passengers  dreading 
the  unhealthy  climate.  There  will  be  no  loading 
and  unloading  of  cargoes  ;  the  ports  will  no 
longer  be  terminals,  nor,  perhaps,  oven  coaling 
stations,  and  they  will  not  have  anything  else  to 
place  on  board  but  the  scanty  products  of  their 
own  immediate  neighborhood. 

"  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Isthmus 
is  a  strip  of  land  utterly  detaclied  from  the  re- 
mainder of  Colombia,  separated  by  an  immense 
tract  of  low,  marshy  land,  which  is  covered  with 
virgin  forests,  where  not  a  single  road  exists. 


and  into  which  but  few  explorers  have  pene- 
trated, under  the  greatest  hardships  and  at  the 
extreme  peril  of  life. 

"  Neither  Panama,  Colon,  nor  any  other  port 
on  the  Isthmus  leads  to  any  part  of  the  settled 
regions  of   Colombia.     The   country  has  many 
ports  on  both  the  Atlantic  and   Pacific  oceans 
which  are  much  nearer  the  interior  and  are  com- 
paratively easy  of  access.      The  only  gain  with 
regard  to  trade — and  even  that  is  problematical 
— might  be  for  a  strip  of  land  some  three  hundred 
miles  long  and   fifty  miles  wide,  situated  on  the 
Pacific  coast.     The  productions  of  that  region, 
entirely  tropical  and  chiefly  consisting  of  choco- 
late, have  already  good  markets  in  Chile  and  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  United   States,  and  it 
remains    to   be    demonstrated  that    the    freight 
rates  through  the  canal  would  be  low  enough  to 
enable  the  chocolate  planters  of  the  C^olombian 
Pacific   coast   to   compete  with    the  Venezuelan 
product  on  the  Atlantic  side.      In  any  case,  that 
narrow  Pacific  region  is  the  only  portion  of  Co- 
lombian territory  that  could   derive  advantage 
from  the  canal.     Every  country  in    the  world 
would  be  a  gainer  rather  than  Colombia. 

MOTIVES    OP    TREATY    ADVOCATES. 

'*  The  facts  stated  are  perfectly  well  known  to 
Colombians,  who  from  the  time  of  Bolivar  have 
imagined  that  within  the  narrow  strip  linking 
the  two  American  continents  Colombia  held  her 
great  trump  card.  It  would  be  an  unspeakable 
disappointment  to  them  to  see  that  advantage 
fall  into  other  hands,  with  no  return  but  a  few 
millions  of  dollars,  to  be  employed,  not  for,  but 
against,  their  welfare  and  prosperity.  Indeed, 
so  strong  is  this  sentiment  that  it  seems  more 
patriotic  to  feel  that  no  compensation  at  all 
would  be  preferable.  There  are  many  who  main 
tain  that  a  seizure  of  the  Isthmus  by  a  world 
power  would  be  more  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as 
('olombians  would  be  in  a  position  to  repeat  in 
all  coming  years  the  phrase  :  Ihut  est  perdu,  Jor^ 
Vhonneur.  The  rights  of  Colombia  in  that  case 
would  hold  good  forever,  and  the  day  might 
come  when  they  would  be  revindicated  ;  but  no 
such  hope  could  be  entertained  if  the  dishonest 
band  of  clericals  who  act  as  the  government  of 
Colombia  give  a  seemingly  legal  consent  to  the 
transaction. 

"  The  members  of  that  band  are  in  favor  of 
the  canal,  not  because  they  believe  it  to  be  of 
practical  good  to  their  country,  and  not  because 
they  have  any  love  or  admiration  for  the  United 
States,  but  simply  because  they  see  the  possibil- 
ity of  securing  ten  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  their  own  purposes.  Tliey  argue  mor*' 
or  less  thus  :   'Tlie  Isthmus  is  a  segregated  lifflb 
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pecial  training  at  the  so-called  staff  col- 
r.  Root  has  !t!r«ady  taken  tlie  necessary 
the  establishment  of  a  similar  institai- 
■ur  army,  to  be  known  as  the  War  Col- 
itil  a  general  stafi  can  be  supplied  from 
■»,  officers  will  have  to  be  selected  for 
records  warrant  the  expectation  that 
meet  the  requirements.  A  board  of 
worn  to  impartiality  has  selected  the 
'ral  staff,  and  it  cannot  possibiy  be 
.hat  fit  men  have  been  chosen." 


remarkable  story  of  Meyer  Guggen- 
m,  head  of  the  smelting  industry  in 
d  States,  is  told  by  Mr.  Edwin  Lef^vre 
ugust  Cosmopolitan.  Mr.  Meyer  Gug- 
18  a  quiet  little  old  man,  of  low  voice, 
luming.  He  has  seven  stalwart  sons. 
has  trained  to  be  great  smelters  of  sil- 
and  gold.  There  is  now  comparatively 
his  industry  in  the  United  States  and 
lat  this  family  does  not  control, 
ggenheim  did  not  come  to  America 
tzerland  until  he  was  nineteen  years 
he  took  a  sailing  vessel  with  his  father 

children.  They  had  been  poor  from 
lood,  and  when  Mr.  Guggenheim  ar- 
'hiladelphia,  after  a  four  months'  voy- 
arted  out  as  a  common  peddler, 
an  to  concentrate  on  selling  stove  pol- 
!i  this  busineaa  he  showed  the  quality 
ble  thirst  for  knowledge  that,  joined 
acial  commercial  instinct,  made  him  a 

man.     He  made  friends  with  a  chem- 

out  what  stove  polish  was  composed 
egan  making  it  himself  for  about  15 
of  what  he  had  been  paying.     Then  he 

how  to  make  glue,  and  manufactured 
s  restless  mind  finally  turned  to  Swiss 
fies.    and    after   having  mastered    the 

Swiss  embroideries  to  its  last  detail, 
ided  to  become  a  millionaire  m  that 

In  the  meantime  he  had  marned  a 
risB  girl   whii  had  come  over  on  the 

him.  and  who  became  the  mother  of 
1  and  three  daughters 

BE    OUOGRNHEIlilS    BKCAHE    SHELTERS. 

he  money  made  out  of  embroideries, 
;enheim  began  to  make  investments, 
of  them  in  mines.  A  mine  in  which 
)  a  partner  filled  with  water,  and  was 
Mr.  Guggenheim,  after  reading  a 
ly  reports,  went  West,  got  down  into 
d  mine  and  learned  all  ahout  the  en- 


gineering questions  involved  by  asking  innumer- 
able questions,  camped  out  on  the  ground,  and 
made  the  mine  pay. 

From  the  mining  business  it  was  an  easy  step 
to  the  smelting  business.  He  thought  he  was 
paying  too  much  to  have  his  ores  treated,  and 
he  began  to  learn  all  about  smelting  ores.  Ho 
invented  a  large  sum  in  a  smelting  company  in 
Denver,  and  put  one  of  his  sons  there  to  learn 
how  to  do  the  work.  The  venture  was  a  success, 
and  in  1S8S  he  built  a  fine  smelter  at  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  at  a  cost  of  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

WHY    THE    OUflOKNHEIMS    SUCCEED    IN    SMELTINO. 

"  They  erected  smelters  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  east  and  west,  in  ^[exico  and  in 


far  South  America,  until  they  ranked  among  the 
leading  refiners  and  producers  of  precious  metals 
in  the  world.  They  became  interested  in  mines 
m  this  country,  but  principally  in  Mexico,  the 
mineral  resources  of  which  country  they  have 
done  much  to  develop.  Their  methods  were 
highly  successful,  because  they  were  thorough, 
broad-minded,  intelligent,  and  modern.  For  ex- 
ample, at  Monterey  they  built  the  first  complete 
silver-lead  smelter  in  Mexico,  with  a  capacity 
for  treating  more  than  thirty  thousand  tons  of 
ore  monthly.  But  they  also  built  comfortable 
residences  for  their  employees,  a  building  con- 
taining a  library,  reading-room,  billiard  tables, 
and  bowling  alleys,  and  they  '  ran '  an  up-to-date 
re.     At  Aguas  ('nlienles  they  built 
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instantly  felt  by  the  troops  or  at  the  front,  and 
may  produce  disastrous  results.  Let  the  war 
office  be  held  by  the  ablest  and  strongest  man 
living,  and  he  would  stagger  or  be  crushed  un- 
der the  weight  of  the  labor  and  responsibility 
falling  on  his  devoted  head.  This  lack  of  unity, 
this  pulling  and  hauling  at  cross-purposes,  can- 
not justly  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  chiefs  of 
bureaus,  each  of  whom,  in  his  own  way,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  lights,  is  conscientiously  striving 
to  work  out  the  destiny  of  his  specialty.  It  is 
not  their  fault  if  there  is  no  united  effort  toward 
a  common  end." 

QUALIFICATIONS    OF    GENERAL    STAFF    OFFICERS. 

After  reviewing  the  provisions  of  law  for  the 
general  staff  corps,  pointing  out  that  the  corps 
will  consist  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  will  serve 
dii*ectly  under  the  chief  of  staff  as  the  organ  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  will  be  stationed  at 
Washington,  while  the  other  part  will  be  at- 
tached to  commanding  generals  of  departments. 
General  Schwan  proceeds  : 

"  In  examining,  now,  the  all-important  subject 
of  the  kind  of  officers  to  be  chosen  for  the  gen- 
eral staff,  we  should  once  more  center  our  minds 
upon  the  fact  that  the  object  of  its  existence  is 
the  insurance  of  success  on  the  field  of  battle  ; 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  fighting  force  is  the 
thing  aimed  at.  This  being  the  fundamental 
consideration,  that  which  overshadows  all  oth- 
ers, it  follows  that  the  general  staff  officer  should 
be  one  who  has  grown  up  in,  understands  tlie 
nature,  needs,  and  limitations  of,  is  in  full  sym- 
pathy with, — in  fact,  is  of  that  force.  In  other 
words,  the  general  staff  officer  should,  as  a  rule, 
be  selected  from  the  line,  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
demands  upon  him  will  be  greater  than  those 
upon  the  average  officer  of  the  line,  from  the  best 
officers  of  the  line.  The  officer  who  has  been 
estranged  from  the  troops  by  long  service  in  a 
bureau,  who  has  lost  his  physical  activity,  is  no 
longer  an  expert  rider,  has  not  a  quick  and 
trained  eye  'for  country,'  does  not  understand 
or  has  forgotten  how  to  handle  troops  in  the 
field  or  to  place  them  properly  in  position  for 
battle, — such  an  officer  would,  unless  he  pos- 
sessed rare  compensating  talents,  be  of  little  use 
in  the  general  staff. 

'*  In  Germany,  where  the  national  life  is 
thought  to  depend  upon  the  army's  prepared- 
ness 'to  strike,'  no  tests  are  omitted  that  seem 
calculated  to  insure  the  selection  of  the  elite  of 
the  line  for  the  staff  ;  no  pains  are  spared  to 
prevent  the  general  staff  officer,  while  engaged 
in  work  tending  to  sharpen  the  intellect  and 
strengthen  the  judgment,  from  deteriorating 
physically  ;  and  no  consideration,  however  po- 


tent, is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  elimi- 
nation from  the  general  staff  if  from  any  cause 
he  has  become  unfit  for  it.  Thus,  a  general  staff 
officer  who  grows  corpulent  or  physically  indo- 
lent, or  who  is  noticed  not  to  take  his  daily  gal- 
lop, is  unceremoniously  sent  for  a  short  term 
to  an  infantry  battalion  at  a  season  when  it 
marches  at  daylight  every  morning  to  its  drill 
ground  and  is  there  put  through  its  paces  for 
four  or  five  hours  before  returning  to  barracks. 
And,  as  a  rule,  all  general  staff  officers  are  em- 
ployed as  umpires,  or  on  the  staff  of  umpires,  at 
the  maneuvers.  It  is  told  of  General  von  Moltke 
that  when  he  found  he  could  no  longer  mount 
his  horse  without  difficulty  he  asked  the  Em- 
peror to  relieve  him  from  duty  as  chief  of  staff. 
It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  provision  in  our 
law  for  the  periodical  return  of  the  general  staff 
officer  to  the  branch  of  the  army  in  which  he 
holds  commission  is  based  on  valid  reasons. 

THE    REQUIRED    TRAINING. 

"  We  find,  then,  that  whatever  else  may  be 
required  of  a  general  staff  officer,  he  must,  first 
of  all,  be  a  practical  soldier.  He  should  have  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  drill  regulations  of  all 
arms,  of  which,  without  burdening  his  mind 
with  unimportant  details,  he  should  master  the 
great  tactical  principles  forming  their  bases,  pay- 
ing special  attention  to  those  rules  which  apply 
to  camping,  marcliing,  and  combats.  He  should, 
of  course,  be  well  versed  in  the  science  of  war, 
including  all  which  that  term  implies.  With 
methods  of  administration,  he  should  be  espe- 
cially familiar  ;  and  it  would  be  advantageous 
if  he  had  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  the  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
are  likely  to  become  involved  in  war,  or  in 
whose  territories  our  armies  may  have  to  operate. 
A  knowledge  of  the  leading  principles  of  pub- 
lic law,  of  the  structure  of  our  government — 
federal  and  State — as  well  as  of  the  relations  of 
the  one  to  the  other,  is  indispensable  to  him.  It 
may  be  desirable  that  the  general  staff  corps,  in 
its  entirety,  should  count  among  its  numbers 
some  who,  favored  by  special  opportunity  or 
talent,  have  become  wrapped  up,  so  to  speak, 
and  excel  in  particular  branches  of  the  military 
art,  or  in  the  sciences  contributory  to  it ;  but  it 
would  be  undesirable  if  all  or  many  general 
staff  officers  had  taken  up  specialties  to  an  ex- 
tent limiting  their  general  usefulness. 

*'  Undoubtedly,  the  difficulty  of  finding  men 
in  whom  all  the  qualities  and  qualifications  req- 
uisite for  the  general  staff  are  combined  is  great 
European  nations  have  sought  to  overcome  or 
lessen  it  by  giving  to  young  line  officers  of  marked 
aptitude  for   handling  troops  and  of   studious 
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,  special  training  at  the  so-called  staff  col- 
Mr.  Boot  has  already  taken  tlie  necessary 
IV  the  eBtablishDient  of  a  similar  institu- 
■  our  army,  to  be  known  as  the  War  Col- 
Jntil  a  general  staff  can  be  supplied  from 
irce,  officers  will  have  to  be  selected  for 
se  records  warrant  the  expectation  that 
ill  meet  the  requirements.  A  board  of 
sworn  to  impartiality  has  selected  the 
tneral  staff,  and  it  cannot  possibly  l>e 
d  that  fit  men  have  been  chosen." 


S  remarkable  story  of  Meyer  Guggen- 
heim, head  of  the  smelting  industry  in 
died  States,  is  told  by  Mr.  Edwin  Lef^vre 

August  Cosruopolitan,  Mr.  Meyer  Gug- 
m  is  a  quiet  little  old  man.  of  low  voice, 
assuming.  He  has  seven  stalwart  sons, 
he  has  trained  to  be  great  smelters  of  ail- 
id,  and  gold.  There  is  now  comparatively 
f  this  industry  in  the  United  States  and 
I  that  this  family  does  not  control. 
Guggenheim  did  not  come  to  America 
Witzerland  until  he  was  nineteen  years 
.en  he  took  a  sailing  vessel  with  his  father 
ur  children.  They  had  been  poor  from 
byhood,  and  when  Mr.  Guggenheim  ar- 
n  Philadelphia,  after  a  four  months'  voy- 
■  started  out  as  a  common  peddler. 
)egan  to  concentrate  on  selling  stove  pol- 
d  in  this  business  he  showed  the  quality 
itiable  thirst  for  knowledge  that.  Joined 
is  racial  commercial  instinct,  made  him  a 
iful  man.  He  made  friends  with  a  chem' 
nd  out  what  stove  polish  was  composed 

began  making  it  himself  for  about  15 
It.  of  what  he  had  been  paying.  Then  he 
out  how  to  make  glue,  and  manufactured 
His  reatleaa  mind  finally  turned  to  Swiss 
deries,  and  after  having  mastered  the 
,  of  Swiss  embroideries  to  its  last  detail, 
ceeded  to  become  a  millionaire  in  that 
i».     In   the  meantime,  he  had  married  a 

Swiss  girl  who  had  come  over  on  the 
ith  him.  and  who  became  the  mother  of 
ons  and  three  daughters. 


a  the  money  made  out  of  embroideries, 
iiggenheim  l>egan  to  make  investments, 
me  of  them  in  mines.  A  mine  in  which 
ime  a  partner  filled  with  water,  and  was 
ire.  Mr.  Guggenheim,  after  reading  a 
nany  reports,  went  West,  got  down  into 
)ded  mine  and  learned  all  about  the  en- 


gineering questions  involved  by  asking  innumer- 
itble  questions,  camped  out  on  tlic  ground,  and 
made  the  mine  pay. 

From  the  mining  business  it  was  an  easy  step 
to  the  smelting  business.  He  thought  he  was 
paying  too  much  to  have  his  ores  treated,  and 
he  began  to  learn  all  about  smelting  ores.  He 
invented  a  large  sum  in  a  smelting  company  in 
Denver,  and  put  one  of  his  sons  there  to  leai-n 
how  to  do  the  work.  The  venture  was  a  success, 
and  in  188S  he  built  a  fine  smelter  at  Pueblo, 
Colo,,  at  a  cost  of  a  million  and  a  quaiter. 

WHY   THF    olOGFhHKlMI   SICCEED    IN   SMELTINO 

1  other  parts  of  the 


far  South  America,  until  tliey  ranked  among  the 
leading  refiners  and  producers  of  precious  metals 
in  the  world.  They  became  interested  in  mines 
in  this  country,  but  principally  in  Mexico,  the 
mineral  resources  of  which  country  they  have 
done  much  to  develop.  Their  methods  were 
highly  successful,  because  they  were  thorough, 
broad-minded,  intelligent,  and  modern.  For  ex- 
ample, at  Monterey  they  built  the  first  complete 
silver-lead  smelter  in  Mexico,  with  a  capacity 
for  treating  more  than  thirty  thousand  tons  of 
ore  monthly.  But  they  also  built  comfortable 
residences  for  their  employees,  a  building  con- 
taining a  library,  reading-room,  billiard  tables, 
and  bowling  alleys,  and  they  '  ran  '  an  up-to-date 
American  store.     At  Aguas  Cnlientcs  they  built 
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an  even  better  plant.  They  erected  large  refin- 
ing works  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  ;  so  that,  with 
their  various  smelters  in  Mexico,  the  United 
States,  and  Chile,  thev  could  smelt  ores  and  re- 
fine  the  products  of  their  smelters.  In  all  their 
plants,  no  expense  was  spared  in  obtaining  the 
highest  possible  efficiency  from  the  use  of  every 
scientific  method  and  every  improvement.  They 
are  models  in  every  respect,  admirably  equipped 
and  managed." 

THE    CAKXEGIK    OV    THK    SMELTING    BUSINESS. 

A  half-dozen  years  a^o,  people  were  trying  to 
Combine  the  :?nielting  plants  iiUo  a  trust,  and  the 
position  occupied  by  tht^  (xuggenheims  toward 
the  project  was  about  tlie  sam(»  as  that  taken  by 
Mr.  i.'arne^ie  in  th(»  earlier  efforts  to  make  a 
great  steel  combination.  The  Guggenheim  in- 
terests were  too  great  to  make  a  trust  successful 
without  them,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  were 
too  valuable  to  the  Guggenheims  to  part  with. 
FinAily,  however,  the  American  Smelting  and 
Etefining  Company — the  Smelter  Trust — was 
formed,  and  later  the  Guggenheims  joined  it,  the 
trust  doubling  its  capital  stock  in  order  to  pay 
for  their  plants. 


OUR  GREAT  BANKS  OF  TO-DAY. 

TWO  articles  appear  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Wr/rld's  Work  for  August  on  the  more 
recent  development  of  banking  enterprises  in 
the  United  States. 

Concentration  of  Banking  Interests. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly ,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bul- 
lock inquires  into  the  danger  resulting  from  the 
tremendous  movement  toward  the  concentration 
of  banks  into  new  institutions  with  from  $10,- 
000,000  to  *25,000,0()0  capital  each.  This  move- 
ment lias  taken  place  almost  entirely  in  the  past 
five  years.  Corporation  loans  have  been  central- 
izi'd  to  a  mark(;d  degree,  New  York  being  the 
chief  fxjneficiary  of  the  change. 

Before  1H98,  only  two  New  York  banks  had  a 
capital  of  i.>,000,000,  and  the  average  for  the 
(Clearing  Houh<?  institutions  was  less  than  $1,000,- 
000.  To-day,  thci  average  capital  is  nearly  twice 
as  great,  while  three  banks  have  $10,000,000 
ear;h,  and  one  has  $'2r>, 000,000. 

THE  NEW  SPHERES  OF  INFLUENCE. 

Mr.  Jiullock  shows  interestingly  the  concen- 
tration of  influence  resulting  from  the  big  bank 
mergers.  The  first  great  sphere  of  influence 
is  doiiiinated  bv  the  Standard  Oil  interests. 
Through  the  National  City  Bank,  a  chain  of  in- 
stitutions is  linked  tijgether,  the  whole  having  a 


capital  and  surplus  of  $92,000,000.  and  deposits 
of  $377,000,000.      A  second   Rockefeller  chain 
of  institutions  is  that  headed  by  the  Hanover 
National    Bank,   with    an    aggregate   capital  of 
$16,000,000,  and  deposits  of  $97,000,000.    These 
figures,  too,  take  no  account  of  the  control  exer- 
cised over  banks  located  outside  of  New  York. 
The  second  great  sphere  of  influence  in  bank- 
ing is  controlled  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  two 
of  the  largest  insurance  companies.     This  Mor- 
gan sphere  includes  the  First  National  Bank  and 
a  group  of  institutions  possessing  an  aggregate 
banking  capital  of  $33,000,000,  with  deposits  of 
$149,000,000.      The    Morgan    sphere,    like   the 
Rockefeller,   includes,    too,    a    second    chain  of 
banks.     The  group  led  by  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  brings  the  total  banking  capital  in 
the  Morgan  sphere  of  influence  to  $97,000,000, 
and  deposits  to  $472,000,000.     A  third,  though 
smaller,  group  is  the  Morse  chain  of  institutions, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $23,000,000  ;  and 
the  National  Park  Bank  group,  with  a  capital  of 
$13,000,000,  is  a  fourth.     Thus,  the  Morgan  and 
Standard    Oil   alliances   control    not   less    than 
$205,000,000    of   the   $451,000,000    of   banking 
capital  invested  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

RUMORS  ABOUT  THE  MONEY  TRUST. 

Mr.  Bullock  discusses  the  possible  dangers 
from  the  concentration  of  such  enormous  money 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  People  say  that 
the  weekly  statement  of  the  New  York  banks  is 
manipulated  by  these  great  forces  for  specula- 
tive purposes.  If  it  is  desired  to  depress  stock 
prices,  it  is  said  that  large  sums  are  withdrawn 
from  the  Clearing  House  banks  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  surplus  reserves,  commonly  accepted 
as  an  index  of  the  condition  of  the  money 
market.  '*  This  charge  is,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  extremely  difficult  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove. Such  transfers  of  money  might  certainly 
be  made,  but  in  the  absence  of  positive  proof 
one  cannot  assert  that  they  are  a  frequent  occur- 
rence." Nor  can  Mr.  Bullock  find  any  decisive 
proof  beliind  the  rumors  frequently  heard  that 
discrimination  is  made  in  extending  or  with- 
drawing loans,  by  which  it  is  said  certain  con- 
cerns attempting  to  compete  with  some  of  the 
trusts  have  been  forced  to  inevitable  ruin.  "  Up 
to  the  present  time,  the  evil  is  probably  more 
potential  than  actual." 

WILL  BANKING  BE  A  MONOPOLY  ? 

The  question  is  often  asked  why,  if  two  groups 
of  magnates  control  already  a  half  of  the  bank- 
ing capital  of  New  York  City,  should  not  the 
two  groups  join  and  obtain  a  practical  monop- 
oly ?     Mr.    Bullock   shows,    in   answering  thi» 
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on,  that  banking  capital  is  the  freest  of  all 
of  capital.  No  expensive  plants  need  be 
td,  no  crude  materials  have  to  be  trans- 
i,  and  the  average  small  customer  prefers 
ive  personal  relations  with  his  bank, 
ler  such  circumstances,  the  establishment 
ything  resembling  a  complete  monopoly  is 
inconceivable." 

SOME  UNPLEASANT  FEATURES. 

wever,  the  new  situation  is  not  free  from 
asant  features.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
;e  a  corporate  enterprise  of  the  largest  size 
irithout  the  consent  of  the  Morgan  or  the 
sfeller  interests.  ^<Then,  again,  it  is  un- 
late  to  have  the  largest  banks  and  their 
te  institutions  so  closely  identified  with 
ular  corporate  interests.  This  gives  to  the 
captains  of  industry  almost  unlimited  con- 
Dver  other  people's  capital,  and  enables 
to  tie  up  in  their  own  enterprises  banking 
rces  that  should  be  available  for  the  use  of 
)mmunity  at  large.    Especially  undesirable 

0  have  life  insurance  and  trust  companies 
a  so  largely  into  the  domain  of  speculative 
e." 

ire  the  Profits  of  Banks  Too  Largre  ? 

vriter  in  the  World  \s  Work  inquires  into 
asonableness  of  the  attacks  upon  banks  on 
ore  of  their  profits  being  too  large.  We 
hat  the  Chemical  Bank  pays  150  percent., 
ifth  Avenue  Bank  100  per  cent.,  etc.  ;  but 

riter  explains  that  none  of  these  institu- 
really  earns  or  pays  any  such  rate  of  prof- 
the  dividend  on  the  stock  indicates. 
J  Chemical  Bank,  paying  150  per  cent,  on  its 

actually  earns  less  than  6  per  cent,  on  the 

1  invested  in  the  business,  for  the  capital 
sing  all  along  is  the  capital  stock  plus  the 
ided  profits.  Taking  the  whole  body  of 
ng  House  banks  in  1902,  the  dividends 
were  only  a  trifle  over  9^  per  cent,  on 
ipital  stock,  and  these  dividends  actually 
ited  to  less  than  4^  per  cent,  on  the  total 
1  invested.  With  figures  like  these,  it  is 
I  that  the  banking  iDusiness  is  not  much 
if  any  more,  profitable  than  that  of  rail- 
manufacturing  companies,  and   the  mer- 

3  concerns. 

ae  banks  and,  to  a  larger  extent,  trust  com- 
\,  have  increased  their  profits  by  invest- 
,  more  or  less  speculative,  in  stocks  and 
,  and  by  engaging  in  underwriting  oper- 
.  Still,  no  trust  company  has  failed  in  New 
State  for  eighteen  years.  Underwriting 
most  profitable,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
risky,  of  all  banking  operations. 


A  BOY-DESTROYING  INDUSTRY. 

THE  blowing  of  glass  bottles  has  grown, 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  into  an  im- 
portant industry  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Writ- 
ing on  the  subject  of  boy  labor  in  the  bottle 
works,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  says,  in  Charities 
(New  York)  for  July  4  : 

"  No  industry  has  ever  been  more  effectively 
protected  than  the  manufacture  of  glass  bottles. 
The  manufacturers  are  protected  by  the  tariff, 
and  the  skilled  workers,  the  glass-bottle  blowers, 
by  their  powerful  trade  organization.  For  many 
years,  the  manufacturers  and  the  skilled  work- 
ers have  gone  to  Washington  to  lay  their  com- 
mon claims  before  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  ;  and  they  have  not  gone  in  vain.  Con- 
gress has  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  wishes. 
On  the  other  hand,  under  an  old  rule  of  the 
union,  only  fifteen  boys  can  be  apprenticed  for 
every  hundred  blowers  actively  engaged  in  the 
trade  ;  and  apprentices  are  usually  seventeen 
years  old  at  the  time  of  beginning  work.  The 
blowers  are  thus  effectively  protected  against 
the  competition  of  boys. 

"  The  only  unprotected  persons  are  the  wretch- 
ed little  boys  known  in  some  glass  works  as 
*  blowers'  dogs,'  victims  alike  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  skilled  workers.  For,  under  the 
present  organization  of  the  glass-bottle  industry, 
a  blower  requires  three  boys  to  carry  bottles 
from  the  molder  to  the  annealing  oven.  Little 
boys  are,  therefore,  employed  in  numbers  far 
exceeding  the  possibilities  of  entering  the  trade 
as  apprentices.  In  some  factories,  the  blowers 
are  required  to  furnish  boys  ;  and  as  they  do 
not  sacrifice  their  sons  (whom  they  introduce 
into  the  trade  as  apprentices,  if  at  all),  they  are 
continually  searching  for  available  sources  of 
supply.  For  years,  the  rumor  refused  to  die 
out  that  certain  charitable  institutions  of  Phila- 
delphia systematically  furnished  orphan  boys 
who  reached  the  twelfth  birthday  to  glass  works 
in  New  Jersey,  where  the  law,  until  this  year, 
permitted  boys  to  begin  work  at  that  tender  age. 
These  orphans  were  nominally  adopted  by  glass- 
blowers,  whose  slaves  they  became.  Within  a 
year,  applications  have  been  made  to  a  philan- 
thropist in  New  Jersey  for  young  lads  to  be 
^  adopted '  by  glass-blowers  who  were  required 
to  furnish  more  boys  than  they  could  obtain." 

As  the  earnings  of  the  blowers  depend  some- 
what on  the  speed  of  the  boys  who  fetch  and 
carry  for  them,  the  latter  are  kept  trotting  as 
fast  as  they  can  for  hours  at  a  stretch. 

*'  The  load  of  bottles  which  a  boy  carries  at 
one  time  is  not  large  or  heavy  ;  and  there  is  no 
heavy  lifting  to  be  done.     Hence,  such  work  is 
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uniformly  described  by  employers  as  '  light  and 
easy.'  But  the  circumstances  attending  the 
work,  the  surroundings  amid  which  it  is  done, 
fill  such  words  with  grim  sarcasm.  The  speed 
required  and  the  heated  atmosphere  render  con- 
tinuous trotting  most  exhausting.  An  hour's 
steady  trotting  in  pure  air  tires  healthy  school- 
boys of  seven  to  fourteen  years  ;  but  these  little 
lads  trot  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  month 
after  month,  in  heat  and  dust. 

CHILDREN    EMPLOYED    AT    NIGHT. 

''  There  was  no  restriction  upon  night  work. 
Any  child  who  was  eligible  for  work  at  all 
(often  by  means  of  perjured  affidavit  of  parent 
or  'guardian')  was  used  indifferently  by  night 
or  by  day  ;  the  pitifully  little  children  were  found 
at  work  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On  going 
out  into  the  black,  cold  winter  morning  from  the 
heat  and  glare  of  the  glass-ovens,  the  boys  went, 
as  the  men  did,  to  the  nearest  saloons,  to  drink 
the  cheap  drinks  sold  just  across  the  street  from 
the  works.  All  the  boys  used  tobacco,  usually 
chewing  it.  They  were  stunted,  illiterate,  pro- 
fane, and  obscene — wrecked  in  body  and  mind 
before  entering  upon  the  long  adolescence  known 
to  happier  children.  The  sharp  contrast  between 
the  heat  of  the  glass-ovens  and  the  frost  of  the 
winter  morning  produces  rheumatism  and  affec- 
tions of  the  throat  and  lungs,  so  that  many  of 
the  boys  die,  before  reaching  the  age  of  appren- 
ticeship, from  disease  due  directly  to  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  their  work,  and  more 
common  elsewhere  among  adults  than  among 
children." 

LAXITY    OF    THE    LAW. 

While  the  Illinois  Legislature  succeeded,  last 
May,  in  enacting  into  law  the  bill  prohibiting 
night  work  for  children,  the  situation  in  the 
other  States  where  the  glass-bottle  industry  has 
a  foothold  is  far  less  favorable. 

''  Night  work  for  children  is  not  yet  prohibit- 
ed in  Indiana  or  Pennsylvania  ;  and  in  New 
Jersey,  glass  works  are  expressly  exempted 
from  the  law  which  prohibits  the  employment 
of  women  and  minors  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  in  manufacture  after  H  o'clock  at  night. 
Thus,  in  Indiana  and  New  Jersey,  boys  of  four- 
teen years  may  legally  be  employed  throughout 
the  night  in  the  glass  works,  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania they  may  be  so  employed  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years. 

''  That  young  children  are  thus  employed,  is 
shown  by  the  report  of  the  State  factory  in- 
spector of  Indiana,  who  records  thirteen  prosecu- 
tions of  glass  manufacturers  for  violations  of  the 
child-labor  law  ;  while  it  is  but  a  few  months 


since  a  little  boy  in  New  Jersey,  returnin 
his  night's  work,  fell  asleep,  exhausted,  up 
tracks  of  the  railway  and  was  killed  by  a  f 
train.  In  Pennsylvania,  on  February  27, 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Manufacturers  held  a  meeting  at  Pittsb 
which  it  denounced  and  ridiculed  those  s< 
of  the  child-labor  bill  then  pending  befc 
Legislature  of  the  State  which  require* 
children  should  be  able  to  read  and  write 
sentences  in  the  English  language  before 
ning  work  and  should  not  be  employed  at 
The  association  appointed  a  committee  tc 
Harrisburg  to  oppose  the  passage  of  th 
which  accordingly  failed  to  become  a  law. 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  New  Jerse; 
permit  the  glass  industry  to  use  up  and 
out  by  night  work  little  boys  who  are  none 
thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  are 
of  any  age  at  which  the  employer  finds 
available.  Evidently,  the  *  child-eating 
needs  the  alert  attention  of  the  friends  of 
ing  children  in  these  States." 


THE  LIFE  OF  ENGUSH  FACTORY  GIR] 

THE  observations  of  an  American-born  i< 
among  English  factory  girls  are  rec 
in  the  July  Contemporary  by  the  Hon.  Mrs 
trand  Russell,  who  had  herself  sought  an 
tained  employment  as  a  factory  hand,  in 
to  gain  information  for  practical  use  amoi 
poor. 

As  an  American,  she  was  much  stru" 
the  fact  that  in  London  women  and  gir 
constant  habittiSes  of  public- houses.  In  An 
women  are  practically  never  seen  in  such  j 
In  England,  girls  of  fourteen,  on  beginnin 
tory  life,  are  at  once  initiated  into  drinkinj 
are  expected  to  pay  for  beer  and  whiskey 
their  first  week's  wages.  They  are  even 
to  join  "spirit  clubs,"  paying  so  many  p 
a  week  for  several  weeks  before  a  weddin 
lioliday,  and  the  money  thus  saved  is  8p< 
one  drinking  bout  in  the  factory  or  in  the  j 
house. 

"  '  But  it  is  not  only  the  young  men  who  ( 
paying,'  said  Matilda  to  me,  one  evening. 
fore  holiday  times,  girls  save  up  their  n 
and  go  into  a  public-house  directly  they  ar 
off.  Then  each  girl  stands  a  twopenny  wl 
to  her  friends,  and  if  it  is  a  party  of  five 
friends,  each  girl  has  five  or  six  glasses,  an< 
tenpence  or  one  shilling.  Sometimes  th 
together  in  even  a  larger  party,  and  spen^ 
one,  as  much  as  two  shillings  or  two  shillinj 
sixpence.'  '  How  can  they  possibly  afforc 
asked,  •  when  their  wages  are  only  ten  sh 
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a  week  or  under  ? '  '  They  pay  first  and  afford  it 
afterward,'  slie  answered." 

HOW    FACTORY    LIFE    GOES. 

Mrs.  Russell  disguised  herself  in  old  clothes 
and  curling-pins,  which  latter,  she  says,  are  the 
unmistakable  mark  of  the  girl  factory  hand.  She 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  taken  on,  owing 
to  her  ignorance  of  work.  It  meant  getting  up 
at  4:30  in  the  morning  and  waiting  outside  fac- 
tories. All  the  girls  in  the  factory  in  which  she 
worked  got  up  at  the  same  time,  and  worked 
till  8  o'clock  without  food,  with  the  result 
that  **  languor  and  lack  of  interest "  marked 
their  work.  Arrivals  after  six  were  fined  one 
penny,  and  those  who  failed  to  turn  up  before 
6:30  were  not  admitted  till  8:30,  and  were  fined 
fourpence. 

**  They  had  for  dinner  more  bread  and  butter 
and  tea,  and  one  or  two  of  them  would  gener- 
ally go  out  to  fetch  a  ha'porth  of  fried  potatoes 
and  two  ha'porths  of  fried  fish  or  some  pastry, 
which  they  ate  by  themselves  or  shared  with  the 
others.  I  never  saw  them  eat  any  meat  except 
once  or  twice  in  a  sandwich  or  a  meat  stew. 
They  were  extremely  generous  in  offering  me 
their  food,  and  seemed  a  little  hurt  when  I  in- 
variably refused.  They  talked  very  freely,  as 
they  ate,  about  their  tastes  and  interests  and 
friends,  and  I  found  it  difficult  not  to  answer 
their  questions  as  openly  as  they  answered  mine. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  time,  indeed,  as  I  grew 
to  know  and  like  the  girls,  my  necessary  deceit 
was  really  painful  and  seemed  a  most  unfair  re- 
turn for  their  generous  and  implicit  faith  in  me. 
Every  girl  had  a  bloke,  and  they  wanted  to 
know  if  my  bloke  ever  *'it  me,'  as  theirs  con- 
stantly did,  they  said. 

"  *  What  does  your  bloke  do  ?'  they  asked. 

*»  <  He's  out  of  a  job,'  I  was  obliged  to  answer. 

''  *  Is  'e  in  one  of  them  unemployed  proces- 
sions ? ' 

*'<No,'  I  answered,  *he's  too  grand  for  that.' 

"  *  A  good  job  'e  isn't,'  they  said  ;  '  they're  all 
boozers.  They  goes  to  the  next  pub  and  gets 
drunk.' 

"  At  about  a  quarter  past  five  a  curious  unrest 
pervaded  the  room,  and  the  girls  began  to  slack 
work  and  to  tidy  their  hair  and  put  away  their 
aprons.  The  instant  the  bell  went  at  5:30, 
there  was  a  bolt  for  the  mess-room,  and  the 
girls  were  dressed  in  hat  and  jacket  and  out  in 
the  street  almost  before  the  bell  had  stopped. 
Those  girls  who  lived  in  my  direction  walked 
with  me  until  I  was  so  tired  that  I  had  to  get 
into  a  'bus,  Clara,  my  'mate,'  on  one  arm,  pretty 
Lizzie,  with  her  earrings  and  bold  bright  eyes, 
on  the  other  ;  several  other  girls  rollicking  in 


front,  a  few  more  straggling  behind.  They 
were  in  riotous  spirits,  and  pulled  an  occasional 
door-bell  as  we  passed  along,  and  shouted  at 
every  man  we  met.  They  saw  me  into  my  'bus 
with  many  'good-nights.'  which  they  repeated 
with  redoubled  shouts  and  laughter  as  a  little  later 
they  drove  past  the  'bus  in  the  open  cart  of  some 
kind  wagoner. 

''  My  second  and  third  days  passed  in  a  very 
similar  manner,  and  the  better  I  got  to  know  the 
girls,  the  more  I  admired  their  kindliness  and 
generosity.  On  my  last  day,  Friday,  I  was  taken 
into  the  yard  and  shown  tlie  slied  where  the  hot 
water  for  the  tea  was  boiled.  At  one  side  was 
an  old  brick  fireplace,  and  tliis  the  girls  filled 
with  hemp  rubbish  and  liglited  up,  and  we  had 
a  splendid  blaze  at  which  to  warm  ourselves. 
Nine  weeks  before,  one  of  their  mates  had  caught 
fire  there,  through  lier  own  carelessness,  and  had 
been  badly  burned.  Now  she  was  coming  out 
of  tlie  hospital,  and  the  girls  were  raising  a  sub- 
scription 'to  get  some  clothes  round  her,'  as 
they  said.  There  was  a  rumor  that  the  ma- 
chinery was  out  of  order,  and  that  the  factory 
might  be  closed  for  a  week,  which  meant  no 
wages,  but  in  spite  of  this  prospect  of  destitution, 
these  generous  creatures  subscribed,  each  one, 
sixpence  or  threepence  to  the  fund." 

DRINK    AND    GENEROSITY. 

Drinking  is  the  great  vice  of  the  factory. 

"  Another  girl  named  Edith,  aged  seventeen, 
told  me  that  she  was  going  to  be  married  on 
Easter  Sunday  to  her  'bloke,  who  was  always 
drunk.'  When  I  remonstrated  with  her,  she 
said  that  she  was  fond  of  him,  and  that  she  was 
not  a  drunkard  herself.  Annie,  who  was  only 
sixteen,  talked  of  having  been  drunk  as  most 
girls  would  speak  of  having  a  headache,  and 
said  that  she  had  been  drunk  on  Christmas  Day, 
Boxing  Day,  and  Sunday  in  the  holidays,  though 
she  could  drink  sixpenny  worth  of  whiskey  with- 
out getting  silly.  Lily,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
tall,  fine-looking  girl  of  nineteen,  confessed  that 
one  glass  of  beer  made  her  light-headed,  and 
that  she  was  drunk  very  often,  '  not  every  night,' 
as  her  mate  declared,  *but  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  and  holidays.' 

'*  I  did  not  see  any  of  the  girls  drink  anything 
or  go  into  a  public-house  during  my  four  days, 
but  that  was  partly  because  they  had  just  spent 
all  their  money  during  the  holidays,  and  partly 
because,  even  in  my  short  time,  I  was  able  to 
make  teetotalism  the  fashion.  I  do  not  believe 
that  all  or  even  the  majority  of  these  girls  are 
often  really  drunk,  but  I  know  that  they  think 
nothing  of  going  into  a  public-house  and  of  get- 
ting drunk  occasionally.     The  reasons  for  this 
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are  obvious.  As  children,  all  these  girls  were 
constant  habituees  of  public-houses,  fetching  the 
drink  for  their  parents.  The  public-house  was 
never  a  forbidden  place  to  them,  and  as  soon  as 
they  became  wage-earners  it  was  their  first  re- 
sort. Tired  out  with  a  long  day's  work  on  in- 
sufficient food,  the  quickest  and  pleasantest  pick, 
me-up  was  to  be  found  in  their  old  haunts,  '  with 
the  landlady  all  smiles  behind  the  counter,'  as 
one  girl  said,  and  the  lower  their  wages  the 
more  reckless  and  improvident  their  manner  of 
spending  them.  Then  all  their  social  events  are 
celebrated  with  drink. — weddings,  birthdays, 
even  funerals,  and  all  holidays  mean  a  drinking 
bout.  For  six  weeks  before  (Christmas,  these 
girls  each  contributed  twopence  a  week  to  a 
*  spirit  club.'  On  the  day  before  Christmas,  this 
money,  amounting  to  several  pounds,  was  spent 
on  whiskey  and  port  wine  (with  a  little  ginger 
beer  for  a  few  teetotalers),  and  was  drunk  in  the 
factory  at  breakfast  and  dinner  time.  And  then 
those  girls  who  felt  they  had  not  had  enough 
went  out  to  a  neighboring  public-house  and  got 
more  drink." 


THE  TOURIST  INDUSTRY  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

THE  astute  Swiss,  unable  to  raise  large  crops 
on  their  barren,  mountainous  fields,  are 
nevertheless  reaping  harvests  of  gold  from  their 
lakes  and  glaciers.  Their  methods  of  convert- 
ing the  natural  beauties  of  their  country  into 
cash  by  entertaining  tourists  are  described  by 
Louis  Farges  in  the  mid-June  number  of  the 
Revtie  des  Deux  Monties,  in  an  article  aptly  en- 
titled "A  New  Industry."  What  profits  this 
industry  yields  appears  from  the  following  fig- 
ures, which  the  writer  quotes  from  a  report  sent 
to  our  government  on  October  31,  1S99,  by  Con- 
sul Ridgely,  at  Geneva  :  '<  It  is  estimated  that 
between  January  1,  1899,  and  the  above  date  at 
least  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  trav- 
elers visited  Switzerland,  and  that  each  one  left 
in  the  country  the  sum  of  eighty-four  francs, 
making  a  total  of  two  hundred  million  francs 
L$40,000,000].  As  Switzerland  has  only  a  popu- 
lation of  2,983,300  inhabitants,  the  significance 
of  these  figures  is  evident.  Until  now,  the 
wealth  per  head  in  Switzerland  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  72  fr.  50  [|5l4.50]  ;  the  influx  of 
money  above  referred  to  increases  this  sum  at 
once  to  152  fr.  50  [$30.50], — that  is  to  say,  it 
converts  Switzerland  from  one  of  the  poorest 
into  one  of  the  richest  countries." 

In  1899,  there  were  1,896  hotels  in  that  coun- 
try, 951  of  which  were  open  all  the  year,  and 
the  remainder  only  for  the  season.  They  in- 
cluded, altogether,  1 04,870  beds  for  guests.     The 


season  is  considered  poor  when  less  than  28  per 
cent,  of  the  beds  are  continually  occupied  ;  good 
when  32  per  cent.,  and  excellent  when  more 
than  36  per  cent,  are  so  occupied.  A  long  sea- 
son is  also  considered  excellent  ;  ^'  September 
profits  are  net  profits,"  say  the  Swiss  hotel-keep- 
ers. The  prosperity  of  these  hotels  is  due  chief- 
ly— (1)  to  their  favorable  situation,  in  spots 
chosen  for  fine  scenery  and  pure  air  ;  (2)  to  their 
excellent  management  and  scrupulous  cleanH- 
ness  ;  (3)  to  their  reasonable  rates.  "  It  is  a 
mistake,"  says  the  writer,  ''to  think  that  the 
Swiss  hotels  are  expensive.  Although  some  of 
the  lai'ge  hotels  in  fashionable  places  like  Inter- 
laken,  or  hotels  on  isolated  mountain-tops,  fre- 
quently charge  high  prices,  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  large  majority  of  the  other  hostelries. 
First-class  hotels  have  the  same  rates  as  similar 
establishments  in  France,  while  prices  are  much 
.lower,  correspondingly,  in  the  second-class  ho- 
tels and  in  many  pensions ;  and  if  one  remains 
longer  than  five  days  or  a  week,  very  good  ac- 
commodations may  be  had  for  six,  five,  or  even 
four  francs  a  day.  In  German  Switzerland,  how- 
ever, this  does  not  include  wine,  and  the  food 
everywhere  is  neither  choice  nor  varied,  al- 
though wholesome  and  abundant." 

The  patronage  is  divided  as  follows  :  Germans. 
33  per  cent.  ;  Swiss,  20  per  cent.  ;  English,  17 
per  cent.  ;  French,  1 1  per  cent.  ;  Americans,  5 
per  cent.  ;  and  a  small  number  of  Belgians. 
Dutch,  Russians,  Italians,  and  Austrians. 

AIDS    TO    TRAVELING    IN    SWITZERLAND. 

As  early  as  1882,  the  Swiss  Society  of  Hotel 
Keepers  was  organized,  which  in  1900  had  a 
membership  of  800  ;  under  its  direction  are  the 
Central  Bureau  at  Basel  and  the  Professional 
School  at  Ouchy-Lausanne.  The  bureau  pub- 
^  lishes  the  society's  organ,  the  Swiss  Hotel  Review, 
and  has  published  an  excellent  guide-book,  "The 
Hotels  of  Switzerland,"  in  German,  French,  and 
English.  The  Professional  School  undertakes 
to  train  waiters  and  prospective  hotel-keepers. 
There  are  general  courses,  including  languages, 
arithmetic,  penmanship,  geography,  and  book- 
keeping, and  special  courses.  In  the  course  on 
*'  The  Art  of  Traveling,"  for  instance,  the  waiter 
is  instructed  how  to  give  information  on  the 
sights  of  the  respective  city  or  canton,  and  how 
to  answer  all  questions  of  travelers  according  to 
their  social  standing  and  nationality ;  another 
course  explains  his  duties  and  deportment  to- 
ward guests  ;  there  is  also  a  very  comprehensive 
course  on  foods  and  menus.  The  writer  gives 
high  credit  to  the  society  for  promoting  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Swiss  hotels  by  its  Central  Bureau 
and  its  Professional  School. 
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regards  im-mis  i.f  li)foiiiul,ioii.  tlio  not  of 
ays  offers  superior  facilities  in  thu  way  of 
■sion  tickets  ;  the  principal  lakes  liave  reg- 
iteamer  service  ;  the  mail  coaches  along  the 
ys  are  most  convenient,  and  cyclists  and 
aobilists  have  now  less  trouble  in  entering 

machines  than  in  former  years.  Tliere  is 
an  excellently  organized  corps  of  guides 
porters.  The  traveler,  finally,  need  never 
information,  which  is  freely  furnished  by 
Society  of  Hotel  Keepers,  the  Swiss  Alpine 
,  the  riwiss  Touring  Club,  and  the  transpor 
1  companies.  Every  largo  hotel,  moreover, 
ibutea  circulars  that  contain  most  useful  in 
ation,  while  serving,  at  the  same  time  as 
rtisement.     The  Swiss  maps  a      am  ng  th 


A  Europe. 


h     h  t  1 
lat     th 


esses  in  crude  colore.  Tunis  is  quite  I'l.  jhnr  ilc 
/'Orieiil,  as  tho  Arabs  have  poetically  named  it. 
"The  mixed  quarter  is  inhabited  by  Euro- 
peans, and  has  quite  a  cosmopolitan  aspect.  In 
the  large  avenues  of  welf-built  houses  there  are 
many  cafes,  with  Tsigane  orchestras,  which  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  the  great  European 


e  writer,  in  conclusion,  urg 
jrs  of  his  country  (France)  t 
iple  of  their  Swiss  brethren,  wh  r        a 

in  providing  facilities  has  nt  but  d  t 
I  Switzerland  the  tourist's  paradise,  t  ranee, 
i  opinion,  offers  the  same,  if  not  greater,  nat 
and  historic  attractions,  under  more  varied 
8,  combining  romantic  mountain  scenery 
Lc  woodlands,  and  a  long,  diversified  coast 
with  storied  castles  and  marvelous  monu- 
8  of  Gothic  art,  while  the  accommodations, 
ast  in  the  provinces,  leave  much  to  be  de- 


AN  ARTIST  IN  TUNIS. 

the  Art  Journal  of  July,  Mr.  A.  Brunet- 
Debaines,  the  artist,  gives  us  some  interest- 
mpressions  of  hie  tour  in  Tunis.  He  writes  : 
t  is  not  without   a   certain    apprehension 

the  tourist  starts  on  a  visit  to  Tunis. 
Id  he  have  come  from  the  '  Midi '  of  France 
jm  the  Mediterranean  seaports,  on  reaching 
3  he  will  Iw  impressed  by  the  novelty  of  the 
■s.  The  difference  between  Marseilles  and 
}  is  striking.  Whereas  in  the  former  city 
lOuses,  with  their  white  or  yellow  facades 
■ed  roofs,  make  against  the  blue  sky  a  gay 
[h  detached  effect,  in  Tunis  the  immediate 
assion  is  of  a  soft  harmony  caused  by  the 
t  terraced  houses  opening  out  quietly  on 
2ure  sky.  It  is  true  that  there  is  greater 
ation  at  Marseilles  ;  but  then  our  dark  and 
al  clothes  make  a  blot  on  the  picture. 
i.t  Tunis,  nothing  clashes,  the  harmony  is 
;rfect.  The  gay  note,  quite  in  keeping,  is 
I  by  the  crowd  moving  along  the  streets. 
ad  of  the  white  burnous  which  are  so  mo- 
lous  in  Algeria,  there  are  costumes  most 
d  in  shape  and  colors,  most  delicate  in  tint, 
sionally  a    jarring  note  is  struck  by  Jew- 


cities.  It  is  to  the  credit,  also,  of  the  architects 
that  they  have  followed  the  Arab  style,  which 
ia  as  architectural  as  it  is  beautiful.  As  exam- 
ples of  decorative  coloring  effected  in  modern 
edifices  by  enameled  tiles  may  be  cited  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  the  AUaoui  College,  and  the 
Civilian  Hospital. 

"The  cathedral,  in  the  Moorish  Byzantine 
style,  does  not  lack  grandeur.  It  is  situated  in 
the  Avenue  de  la  Marine,  facing  the  French 
Residence,  of  which  the  gardens  boast  some  fine 
specimens  of  exotic  plants. 

"  Entering  by  the  Porte  de  France  into  Me- 
dina, the  transition  is  quite  marked.  The  Place 
de  la  Bourse  is  crowded  with  people,  mostly 
Arabs,  some  of  whom  are  grouped  round  itin- 
erant merchants.  One  proceeds  by  the  Rue 
de  la.Kasba  and  Rue  de  I'Eglise  to  the  civil 
prison. 
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THK    MOSgrKS    AM)    BAZAAKS. 

••  FartlitT  on,  at  the  end  of  an  arcade,  is  the 
great  nios(jU(^  of  Oliver,  l)jama-ez-Zitouna,  from 
which,  at  prayer  times,  'can  be  seen  many  Arabs 
going  up  and  coming  down  a  staircase  loading 
to  a  line  colonnade  ;  some  are  carrying  their 
prayer-books,  othc^rs  are  telling  their  beads.  All 
have  that  lofty  bearing  which  distinguishes  them  : 
it  is,  truly,  an  imj)osing  sight.  Soon  after  pass- 
ing this  building,  one  reaches  the  bazaars,  a 
labyrinth  of  long  and  narrow  galleries,  in  wbich 
the  tourist  is  continuallv  amused,  and  he  runs  a 
groat  risk  of  losing  his  way.  The  galleries, 
which  are  not  covered,  are  traversed  by  beams, 
on  which  the  dealers,  in  order  to  protect  their 
goods  from  the  burning  sun,  hang  materials  of 
various  colors,  which  the  sun  strikes  in  a  mar- 
velous way,  and  having  just  left  the  somber  ar- 
cades, the  efT(*ct  is  accentuated. 

♦'Occasionally  these  galleries  are  covered  in 
by  planks  of  wood  careh^ssly  joined,  which  allow 
rays  of  sunlight  to  pass,  these  beams  of  light 
falling  on  the  passer-by  and  producing  charm- 
ing color  effects.  Nothing  could  be  more  fan- 
tastic than  the  disappearance  and  reappearance 
of  these  rays  of  light,  the  cause  of  which  one 
fails  to  notice  at  first. 

•♦  The  most  attractive  gallery  to  the  visitor  is 
that  of  the  tailors,  where  an  auction  sale  is  held 
each  morning.  Here  the  dealers  go  in  groups 
to  put  up  for  sale  their  richly  colored  materials, 
eml)roidered  with  gold  and  silver,  of  most  beauti- 
ful handiwork. 

**  In  contrast  to  Europe,  where  a  fine  medieval 
or  Renaissance  monument  is  out  of  its  element 
when  surrounded  by  modern  houses,  the  picture 
in  Tunis  is  always  complete,  the  various  parts 
making  a  perfect  ensemble. 

*'  It  is  curious  to  find  in  the  street  an  Arab 
barber  working  in  the  open  air,  and  a  little 
farther  on  several  groups  of  people  looking  at  a 
snake-charmer,  a  bard,  and  other  side-shows.  At 
the  end  of  a  narrow  street  the  visitor  will  see  a 
fine  silhouette  of  a  minaret,  from  which,  at 
prayer  time,  a  muezzin  will  make  his  appeal  to 
the  faithful  in  a  nasal  voice. 

TUE    WOMEN    OF    TUNIS. 

"  Women  are  rarely  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Tunis,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jewesses, 
they  are  all  voihMl  whon  promenading.  The 
lower  classes  have  a  black  band  over  the  eyes. 
The  aristocratic  women,  when  they  do  not  go  out 
in  carriages  closed  by  blinds,  walk  through  the 
town  sheltered  from  curious  glances  by  a  black 
embroidered  covering  put  over  thoir  heads  and 
held  in  both  hands  a  little  below  thoir  eyes. 


•'  The  Jewesses,  who  are  dressed  in  garments 
similar  to  the  Mussulmans,  are  distinguishable 
from  the  latter  by  the  way  they  dress  their  hair 
high  on  thoir  heads,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of 
black  em])r()idored  matcn'ial,  over  which  is  draped 
a  long  white  veil  which  surrounds  them,  leaving 
thoir  faces  uncovered. 

'•  Footpaths  arc?  comparatively  rare  in  this 
Mussulman  town.  The  drivers  of  vehicles  shout 
'  Harra  ! '  (Take  care  !)  energetically,  and  the 
artist  sk(^tching  in  the  strec^ts  has  frequently  to 
move  to  allow  a  carriage,  or  even  a  crowd,  to 
pass.  I  remember  one  day  feeling  myself  pndwd 
from  behind  while  drawing.  I  turned  roaBd, 
thinking  to  be  troubled  by  a  joker,  but  it  iraiA 
blind  man  finding  his  way  alone  through  the 
streets.  Those  blind  unfortunates  are  iBgiw, 
and  are  to  ])e  found  in  all  classes  of  society, 

''  Another  sight  to  cause  sadness  to  the  yiittor 
is  to  meet  in  the  street  a  band  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  prisoners,  chained  one  to  another  by  the 
neck,  on  their  way  to  the  jail.  Their  attitude  is 
more  of  resignation  than  of  internal  revolt. 

''  A  visit  to  the  poor  (juarter  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting.  'J'he  coal  market  at  the  end  of 
the  Rue  d'ltalie  is  a  field  for  study  of  this 
description. 

''  Even  among  the  crowd  of  misery  in  sordid 
clothing  is  to  be  seen  the  noble  air  that  is  so 
noticeable  among  the  upper  classes  ;  the  actions 
remain  dignified.  It  would  be  good  for  young 
artists,  after  they  had  studied  the  masterpieces 
of  European  museums,  to  complete  their  studies 
at  this  living  museum  of  natural  grace." 


THE  CRIMEA  AND  THE  CAUCASUS. 

THE  traveler,  sated  with  the  trodden  routes 
of  Europe  and  looking  for  new  fields  to 
explore,  will  find  scenes  of  marvelous  beauty 
and  grandeur  on  the  peninsula  jutting  south- 
ward into  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  the  mountain 
range  that  separates  Europe  from  Asia.  An  inti 
mation  of  what  awaits  the  lover  of  nature  here 
is  givc^i  by  Eugen  Zabel  in  his  paper  on  "  The 
Crimea  and  the  Caucasus  in  Literature,"  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Dcufsche  Rumfschait, 

These  r(^gions,  once  the  seat  of  ancient  culture, 
and  glorified  by  myth  and  legend,  have  only 
within  th(^  last  century  attracted  the  more  general 
attention,  first  of  poets  and  novelists,  and  then 
of  oxploro'-8  ;  and  now  English  and  German 
tourists  are  taken  every  spring  to  the  Black  Sea 
in  the  pleasure  boat  Pri?ic€ssin  Victoria  Louise^ 
of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  The  imperii^ 
Russian  family  has  built  magnificent  castles  at 
Livadia,  and  the  shores  of  the  Crimea  are- a 
center  of  social  life  in  the  months  of  July  and 
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NovelistB  are  seizing  upon  this  lite  &a 
«rial.  But  their  work  is  inferior  to 
i  great  Buaaian  poets,  Alexander  Push- 
1  Mickiewicz,  and  Count  Alesei  ToUtoy, 
took  the  Crimea  for  material. 

THB  CAUCxaue. 
:Bt  poet  to  find  his  inspiration  in  the 
was  -Eschylua,  who  chains  his  hero  in 
heus  Bound "  to  those  rocks,  Shake- 
lludes  to  the  mountain  both  in  his 
ndronicua"  and  in  "  Richard  II."  Alex- 
ushkin  introduced  the  Caucasus  into 
literature,  but  Herr  Zabel  designates 
Lermontow  as   the  real   poet  of  that 

poetry  of  the  Caucasus  saturates  Ler- 
)  poems  as  if  it  were  his  life-blood.  He 
id  upon  the  character  of  the  country 
fieople  and  made  it  his  own."  Count 
toy  has  here  laid  the  scene  of  his  novel 
ssacks."  Tlie  German  poet  and  trav- 
Bodenstedt.  has  contributed  not  a  little 
nowledge  of  the  Caucasus,  and  Atex- 
imas  the  elder  has  compounded  a  curi- 
ey  of  fact  and  fiction  on  the  same,  under 
'  Le  Caucase  depuis  l'rometh6e  jusqu'  ^ 

■st  scientific  exploration  was  undertaken 
Snglishman,  D.  "VV.  Freshfield,  in  1868. 
it  authoritative  account  ia  by  the  Ger- 
eler,  G.  Merzbocher,  whose  book  on  the 
gives  extremely  interesting  details  on 
try. 


In  his  comparison  between 
the  Caucasus  and  the  Alps, 
the  first-named  is  given  the 
palm  for  sublimity,  while 
Switzerland  caters  to  the 
comforts  of  the  tourist.  The 
traveler  in  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Caucasus  has  left  all  the 
conveniences  of  civilization 
behind.  He  finds  neither 
the  general  meana  of  trans- 
portation nor  roads  and 
bridges.  He  must  have  some 
official  recommendation, 
whereby  the  local  authorities 
are  compelled  to  furnish  him 
with  wood,  pack  animals,  and 
porters,  as  there  are  no  inns 
anywhere.  The  food  he  gets 
ia  poor  and  scanty  ;  he  must 
carry  matches  and  sewing 
material  ;  and  above  all,  he 
must  have  an  interpreter. 
But  he  is  more  than  repaid 
for  his  labors  by  the  overpowering  beauty  of 
the  Caucasus. 

"Its  summits  are  higher  than  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Alps,  and  are  more  impressive  be- 
cause they  rise  sheer  out  of  the  valiejs      The 
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interchange  of  rocks,  glaciers,  and  wooded  hill- 
sides is  marvelous.  The  glacier  valleys  of  the 
Caucasus  are  purer,  more  extensive  and  beauti- 
ful, than  those  of  Europe,  and  are  noteworthy 
in  that  the  Alpine  flowers  climl)  up  to  the  very 
ice-blocks,  whereas  in  Switzerland  a  barren  belt 
of  rocks  generally  separates  the  two.  The  flora 
is  much  richer  than  in  Switzerland  and  the 
Italian  Alps. 

'*  There  is  an  almost  incredible  number  of 
species,  an  unexampled  array  of  gorgeously  col- 
ored grasses  and  flowers,  among  which  a  man 
on  horseback  is  lost  to  view  ;  giant  trees  and 
vines  interlace  with  their  greenery  the  forests  in 
the  valleys  and  on  the  heights.  The  gorges  and 
chasms  find  no  parallel  anywhere.  The  Grusi- 
nian  highway,  leading  from  Vladikavkas  to  the 
capital,  Tiflis,  is  one  of  the  grandest  mountain 
passes  of  Europe." 


A  NIGHT  IN  A  STORM  ON  ACONCAGUA. 

MAJOR  RANKIN  completes,  in  Lon(jman\s 
Magazine  for  July,  an  account  of  his  ascent 
of  Aconcagua,  when  he  spent  a  night  in  the  open 
at  twenty-two  thousand  feet.  As  he  ascended 
the  last  three  thousand  feet  his  followers  desert- 
ed him,  and  lie  attained  the  summit  altogether 
alone.  He  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  the  mag- 
nificent panorama  of  mountain  range  and  ocean 
disclosed  to  view.  He  was  on  the  summit  at 
half-past  one.  A  tiny  cloudlet,  and  then  a  flake 
of  snow,  warned  him  of  a  brewing  storm. 

THE    HORRORS    OF    THE    BLIZZARD. 

He  remembered  Sir  Martin  Conway's  state- 
ment that  life  would  be  impossible  in  a  storm 
on  the  upper  reaches  of  Aconcagua. 

"With  one  glance  at  the  cairn,  I  turned  and 
hurried  down  the  way  I  came.  Half  an  hour 
later,  an  enormous  cloud  rose  off  the  Pacific, 
and  in  ten  minutes  the  whole  sky  was  darkened 
and  snow  fell  in  deadly  earnest.  The  rest  is  a 
confused  mental  tangle  of  intense  cold,  blinding 
snow,  semi-darkness,  crushing  falls,  despair,  and 
the  certainty  of  death.  The  farther  I  went,  the 
worse  grew  the  storm  ;  soon  I  could  only  see  a 
few  feet  in  front  of  me.  But  I  managed,  as  oc- 
casional rents  in  the  pall  of  falling  darkness 
helped  me,  to  get  upon  the  great  northern  snow- 
slope,  and  blundered  on,  shouting  in  my  agony 
for  help, —  cries  which  the  jeering  rocks  sent 
back  to  me  unanswered.  Twiccj  on  slippery  hard 
snow  I  fell,  and  was  at  once  whirled  down  the 
slope  at  a  terrific  pace.  I  clawed  at  the  snow 
with  my  axe,  but  it  would  not  grip  on  the  hard 
surface,  and  I  felt  myself  whirling  onward  at 
lightning  speed  to  destruction.     It  was  a  most 


horrible  sensation.  But  both  times,  by  some  mir- 
acle, 1  came  to  a  patch  of  stones  which  stopped 
me." 

The  deadly  cold  of  that  blizzard  at  twenty-two 
thousand  feet  paralyzed  him  with   despair,  and 
he  felt  he  could  go  no  farther.    He  found  by  the 
side  of  a  big  rock  a  little  scooped-out  hollow  in 
the  snow.    This  he  thought  his  appointed  grave. 
It  was  half-past  four,  and  the  snow  was  falling   d 
as  thickly  as  ever.     He  tried   to  trace  a  scrawl   ^ 
of  farewell  in  his  pocket-book  to  his  wife,  and  ..J 
with    the    storm    still    in   progress  he   fell  into 
dreamless  sleep. 

THE    SENSATION    OF    A    DEAD    MAN. 

When  he  awoke,  he  thought  he  was  dead.   The 
sight  of  the  deep-blue  sky,  the  white  peaks,  and 
the  crescent  moon  filled  his  soul  with  exultation. 
Then,  strangely  enough,   the  sight  of  his  toes 
turned    inward    toward    him    made    him    feel 
squeamish,  and  he  argued  that  if  he  felt  squeam- 
ish he  could  not  be  dead.    lie  gradually  released 
himself  from  the  frozen  snow,  and  witnessed  a 
dawn  of  indescribable  splendor.     He  had  biv- 
ouacked in  the  storm  near  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  had  survived.    Slowly  he  hobbled 
down  to  his  tent,  which  by  rare  luck  he  dis^ 
covered,  and  eventually  reached  his  wife  at  Inca. 
That  he  survived  at  all  is  a  marvel.     His  toei^ 
however,  have  had  to  be  amputated. 


THE  LAKE  OF  THE  TRUE  EL  DORADO. 

AWAY  up  in  the  heights  of  the  Andes,  just 
north  of  the  equator,  some  nine  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  lies  in  the  plateau  of  Bogota 
the  Lake  Guatavita.  This  plateau  is  supposed 
to  be  the  birthplace  of  the  potato,  which  to  this 
day  is  its  principal  crop.  This  lake  is  being 
drained  by  a  joint-stock  company  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  government  of  Colombia,  and  the 
purpose  of  its  draining,  sordid  in  itself,  rests  on 
a  basis  of  quaint  romance.  It  is  a  very  strange 
tale  which  Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor  tells  in  the 
English  JIbistrated,  under  the  title  of  **  A  Quest 
for  Sunken  Treasure." 

*'  This  lake,  says  Dr.  Zerda,  is  the  celebrated 
^  El  Dorado.'  Here,  it  is  said,  the  Cacique  of  Gua- 
tavita was  covered  with  a  sticky  substance,  over 
which  gold  dust  was  strewn,  which  golden  cov- 
ering constituted  his  vestment  when  making  the 
sacrifices.  The  term  '  El  Dorado,'  it  should  be 
explained,  means  the  Golden  One,  or  the  Golden 
Man,  not  the  Golden  City,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed." 

The  Cacique  of  Guatavita,  who  had  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  used  to  rule  there  over 
a  million  }>eople. 
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is  \aMe.  between  niuo  and  ton  thousand 
>ove  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  ou  tlie  smnniit 
nical  mountain,  they  regarded  as  the  real- 

o£  their  protecting  deity  to  whom  they 
it  it  necessary  to  make  otferings  twice  a 

In  consequence  all  the  cacique's  subjects 
lied  at  the  state  1  times  with  their  gold 
gB,  and  forming  in  grand  procession,  ad- 
i  with  music  to  the  lake  Arrived  there, 
lique  and  the  principal  chiefs  embarked 

lake  m  laige  tanoea  ly  steps  formed  in 
Dk,  and  the  people  at  the  same  time  spread 
rives  all  around  tl  e  lake  On  arriving  at 
Iter  of  tl  e  lake  the  cl  lefs  anointed  the 
i,  and  powdered  h  m  o\er  with  a  profu- 

gold  dust  hence  the  na  i*.  of  El  Dorado 
jolden  One 


.  a  signal  given,  the  people  turned  their 
)n  tlic  lake,  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
>  plunged  in,  they  shouted  and  threw  in 
leir  shoulders,  as  far  as  they  could,  their 
lerings.  This  done,  the  cacique  landed, 
turned  to  his  capital,  in  the  same  manner 
:ame,  persuaded  that  the  sins  committed 
iself  and  his  people  during  the  last  six 
}  were  expiated." 

annual    deposit    nuist    natumlly    have 
id  up  to  a  huge  sum. 

^cording  to  a  calculation  made  from  a 
aid  down  by  M.  de  la  Kier,  of  the  Royal 
te  of  Paris,  who  examined  every  docu 
elating  to  the  lake,  Ca[)lain  Cochran  was 
1  that  there  ought  to  be  gold  and  precious 
yet  buried  in  it  to  the  amount  of  one 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  sterling  I 
ibe  Spaniards  conquered  the  country,  they 


so  cruelly  prosecuted  the  natives  to  obtain  gold 
that  most  of  them  threw  wiiat  they  had  loft  into 
this  lake.  The  then  cacique  himself  caused  to 
bo  cast  into  the  center  of  it  the  burdens  of  fifty 
men  laden  with  gold  dust." 

Explorations  have  always  been  rewarded  with 
lucrative  results.  The  lake  is  said  to  be  1,200 
feet  Jong,  by  1,000  feet  broad,  and  about  46  feet 
deep  at  its  deepest  part. 


THE  MYSTERT  OF  THE  MAMMOTH. 

SOME  time  ago,  the  carcass  of  a  gigantic  mam- 
moth was  discovered  in  an  ice-fissure  on  the 
bank  of  the  Beresowka,  a  tributary  of  the  Ko- 
lyma River,  of  Siberia,  where  Asia  and  America 
"  reach  out  ttieir  hands  to  each  other  "  in  the  ex- 
treme northeastern  part.  The  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg  dispatched  Otto 
Herz,  the  curator  of  the  Zoological  Museum, 
and  an  assistant  to  the  spot  to  bring  the  bo<iy  to 
Huss  entire,  if  possible.  The  journey  required 
four  months.  Tlie  mammoth  was  dug  out  of  the 
f  ozen  ground  amid  intense  cold,  was  then  taken 
( a  t  n  small  pieces,  and  after  two  months'  ar- 
luouslibor  in  the  winterof  1902,  was  brought  to 
\  erslmrg.  Prof.  Paul  Matschie,  of  the  Im- 
p  ral  Zoological  Museum  at  Berlin,  contributes 
to  D  Woclie,  of  Berlin,  an  interesting  account  of 
the  1  ugc  beast's  restoration. 

Tie  mammoth,  when  found,  lay  in  a  cleft  of 
tl  o  ver-bank  surrounded  with  ice.  The  na- 
t  es  had  evidently  broken  the  tusks  out,  and 
n  so  doing  had  severed  the  head  from  the 
t  nk  Some  of  the  exposed  parts  of  the  back 
had  been  injured,  probably  by  predatory  animals. 
Otherwise,  the  mammoth  lay  in  exactly  the  same 
position  in  which  it  met  death.  It  had  undoubt 
edly  fallen  over  the  stoop  bank  into  one  of  the 
ice-pits  common  in  that  region,  had  tried  in 
vain  to  get  on  its  legs  again,  and  in  that  posi- 
tion had  frozen  to  death.  Thousands  of  years 
passed  without  decomposition  setting  in,  the  ice 
having  preserved  this  token  of  the  ancient  world 
almost  entire  to  our  own  day. 

THE   ANIMAL    PHOTOG RAPHES. 

Until  now  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  mammoth,  as  some  es- 
sential parts  of  the  animal  were  still  unknown, 
A  very  good  photograph,  however,  has  been 
made  of  the  Beresowka  specimen,  which  has 
been  stuffed  and  set  up  in  the  museum  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  exact  posture  in  which  it  was 
discovered  This  position  was  selected  because 
many  suctions  of  the  skin  were  missing.  A  pow- 
erful impression  of  tins  gigantic  beast  is,  never- 
theless, thus  obtained,     its  small  ears  remind 
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1 1' I!  lands  that  these  gn 
nircH  iiiliabit  the  inti 
llio  I'arth,  occasionftl 
rowiiifi  uiit  to  the  surf 
dying  iTHiiiediately  on 
in  contact  with  day 
There  is,  of  course,  n 
in  this  old  Jakut  tri 
which  simply  attemj 
lixplanation  <jf  the  if. 
tlie  bodies  were  founi: 
tin;  surfaci'  of  the  eart 
natives  called  them 
»;oH(u— earth-dig 
They  frequently  foun 
mous  tusks  and  thigl 
imbedded  in  the  ba 
rivera,  and  it  is  n 
among  them  that  ever 
carcasses,  with  the  fle 
Wood,  and  showing 
any  sign  of  decoinposi 
as  if,  indeed,  they  had  Imt  recently  died, 
been  washed  out  from  the  bank  !>y  the  n 
high  tide. 

It  is  believed  that  the  mammoth  inl 
certain  sections  of  middle  and  northern  I 
Siberia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  North  A: 
His  bones,  liowever,  have  been  found  in 
varying  regions.  The  remains  of  food  fc 
his  teeth  show  that  he  ate  the  needles 
larch  and  pine  trees.  Whether  he  subsis 
other  vegetation  besides  tliis,  there  is, 
no  evidence.  It  ie  probable  that  the  ma 
roamed  about  in  great  herds,  for  bis  bont 
been  found  in  great  heaps. 

The  ivory  of  the  mammoth  has  for 
time  been  a  valuable  article  of  commerce 
Chinese  discovered  its  value  hundreds  ol 
a^o,  and  it  was  some  time  later  before  th 
riaa  ivory  fields  were  systematically  n 
Now  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  ivory 
in  the  world  has  come  from  northern  As: 
The  mammoth  belongs  to  the  post-t( 
or  pleistocene,  epoch  of  geology,  and 
lieved  to  have  been  contemporaneous  wil 
in  PVancc,  and  probably  elsewhere.  Son: 
but  graphic  drawings  of  the  mammoth  \i&\ 
discovered,  the  best  known  of  these  bei 
etching  on  a  portion  of  tusk  found  in  tl 
ijf  La  MiideUine,  in  Prance. 

Wlien  and  how  the  mammoth  finally  " 
extinct  is  a  matter  about  which  very  I 
definitely  known.  It  is  possible  that  aom 
epidemic,  similar  to  the  rinderpest  in 
spread  its  fatal  germs  over  the  entire  nort 
alter  which  the  floods,  perhaps,  complei 
annihilation  of  the  already  sorely  afflicted 


one  of  the  Asiatic  elephant,  wlule  its  slender 
logs  resemble  those  of  his  African  cousins.  He 
differs  from  both,  however,  in  his  long,  thick  fur. 
which  served  as  a  protection  from  both  cold 
and  wet. 

The  skeleton,  also,  of  this  specimen  has  been 
put  together  and  set  up,  and  gives  a  good  idea 
of  its  size  when  standing  erect.  In  spite  of  its 
large  and  unwieldy  body,  the  mammoth  had  pro- 
portionately slender  legs,  with  very  nimble  ex- 
ti-emities.  "While  the  African  and  Indian  ele- 
phants use  their  tusks  to  dig  for  water  in  the 
sandy  river- courses,  the  well-curved  tusks  of  the 
mammoth  would  not  permit  of  such  a  use.  For 
this  reason,  its  legs  were  more  supple,  and  well 
adapted  for  scraping  away  the  snow. 

TRADITIONS   ABOUT   TUK    MAMMOTH. 

In  the  year  1799,  an  almost  complete  mam- 
moth was  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  Hiver, 
in  northern  Siberia,  and  seven  years  later  was 
brought,  as  far  as  it  was  feasible,  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  flesh  was  still  so  fresh  that  the 
wolves,  foxes,  and  bears  devoured  it  eagerlj', 
and  the  Jakuts  welcomed  it  as  food  for  tlieir 
dogs.  Scientific  investigation  of  the  remains 
disclosed  that  the  subject  liad  been  an  immense 
animal  of  the  elephant  order,  and  was  covered 
with  long  red  hiiir,  A  section  of  the  skin  and 
some  of  the  hair  ot  this  Lena  maiiiinuth,  which 
was  much  discussed  at  the  time,  were  exhibited 
in  the  Berlin  Zoological  Museum,  Emperor  Fried- 
rich  "Wilhelm  HI.  having  received  it  as  a  present 
from  Czar  Alexander. 

The  curious  belief  regarding  the  mammoth  is 
current  among  the  inhabitants  of  ihe  northern 
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THE  PRESERVATION  OF  WILD  FLOWERS. 

IT  may  not  be  generally  known  that  a  national 
society  has  been  organized  in  this  country 
to  do  for  our  native  wild  flowers  what  the 
Audubon  societies  are  doing  for  the  birds.  The 
reason  for  the  existence  of  such  a  society  lies  in 
the  fact  that  several  of  our  most  beautiful  wild 
Qowers  are  fast  disappearing  from  places  where 
tliey  were  once  found.  The  basis  of  the  national 
movement  is  the  desire  to  prevent  the  wasteful 
destruction  of  plant  life  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Some  of  the  problems  that  present 
themselves  to  this  society  are  outlined  in  an  in- 
structive paper  contributed  to  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  July  by  Frances  Zirngiebel.  This 
writer  shows  that  the  checking  of  depredations 
without  seriously  restricting  the  freedom  or  en 
joyment  of  the  nature-lover  is  a  much  more 
diflScult  work  tlian  that  which  was  before  the 
Audubon  Society  in  its  early  days. 

"To  most  persons,  our  wild   plants  are  only 
things  of  beauty,   common  property  to  be  ad 
mired  or  destroyed  at  will,  and  therefore  can 
not  be  preserved  by  the  same  petitions  as  were 
made  in  behalf  of  the  birds.     The  appeal  for  the 
plants  is  much  more  difficult,  and  must  be,  at 
first,  not  a  thought  fulness  for  the  plant,  lest  it 
degenerate  into  an  unhealthy  sentiment,  but  a 
request  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  rights 
of  other  people, — that  common  property  be  pro 
tected  for  common  enjoyment." 

It  is  said  that  enthusiastic  students  of  nature, 
in  their  quest  of  botanical  specimens,  have  robbed 
the  parks  and  gardens  of  some  of  our  towns  and 
cities.     In  the  country,  too,  some  of  the  most 
attractive  wild  flo>vers  have  been  sadly  reduced 
in  number.     In  the  early  days  of  bird  study, 
a  great  deal  of  collecting  was  done,  but  more 
recently  photography  has  been  substituted,  to  a 
irreat  extent,  for  the  actual  collection  of  speci- 
iiiens.  and  the  habits  of  birds  an*  studied  with- 
''Ut  disturbing  the  nests.     Doubtless,  like  tend- 
<'ncif8  will  come  into  play  in  the  study  of  plants 
and  flowers.      For  the  purposes  of  class  instruc 
tion  in  schools,  specimens  can  be  purchased  in 
'luantities   from   botanic    gardens  or  nurseries, 
where  they  can  be  raised  for  the  purpose,  while 
a  portion  of  city  parks  and  public  gardens  might 
Well  j>e  devoted  to  the  raising  of  such  plants  as 
an*  in  greatest  demand  for  botanical  instruction. 
Th<'   farmer's  boy   or  girl,  on  the  other  hand, 
niay  be  encouraged  to  experiment  with  the  cul- 
tivation  of  wild    flowers   from    the  woods  and 
fields. 

PLANT    PRESERVKS. 

-The    epigaBa,    the  gentian,   and    other    fast 
disappearing  flowers,  though  difficult  of  cultiva- 


tion, should  be  choicely  guarded  in  wild-flower 
reservations,  which  should  be  to  the  plants  of 
.\m erica  what  the  large  country  estates  are  to 
those  of  England.  The  Sharon  Biological  Ob- 
servatory controls  three  hundred  acres  of  land 
in  Massachusetts,  which  serves  as  a  preserve  for 
native  plants  and  animals.  All  the  deciduous 
trees  of  the  State,  and  also  the  native  flowering 
plants,  are  now  growing  there  under  protection. 
As  people  become  more  and  more  devoted  to  na- 
ture study,  when  they  see  how  much  more  beauti 
ful  the  plants  are  in  their  haunts  than  in  a  wilted 
bouquet,  when  they  gain  more  knowledge  of  bot- 
any and  know  the  plants  intimately,  learning  in 
what  ways  they  struggle  for  existence,  they  will 
not  need  to  be  asked  not  to  destroy  the  plants 
needlessly,  but  will  unite  themselves  with  the 
'enlightened  few'  until  they  become  the  enlight- 
ened many.  Then  the  gentian,  the  sabbatia,  the 
epigaja,  the  orchids,  and  other  delicate  plants  ill 
fitted  to  struggle  for  existence,  but  not  neces 
sarily  unworthy  to  survive,  will  bo  ])rotected, 
and  mutual  aid  will  become  a  factor  in  their 
evolution/' 

DAM  AG  K    FROM    FL<J\\  KK-IMCKING. 

The  early-flowering  plants,  such  as  the  blood - 
root  and  inayflower,  often  suffer  seriously  in 
their  whole  economy  from  having  blossom^ 
plucked.  The  picking  of  the  bloodroot  bios 
som,  indeed,  destroys  the  only  chance  of  that 
particular  flower  producing  seed  which  may  be 
able  to  survive  and  produce  its  kind. 

•♦  The  late-blooming  perennials  suffer  less  by 
picking  than  those  plants' which  blossom  earlier, 
for  their  vegetative  work  for  the  season  is  nearly 
completed  when  they  ))ecome  attractive  and  sub- 
ject to  injury.  The  woody  perennials,  shrubs 
and  trees,  form  buds  in  the  axils  of  their  leaves 
and  at  tips  of  branches.  The  buds  increase  in 
size  during  the  summer,  and  the  next  spring  be- 
come swollen  as  the  sap  from  the  stem  rises  in 
them.  Then  they  burst  open  and  develop  into 
new  branches  bearing  leaves  and  flowers.  If 
the  twigs  are  broken  off,  the  growth  of  several 
years,  and  also  the  buds  —  promises  of  neW 
branches  —  are  destroyed.  The  rhododendron, 
magnolia,  mountain  laurel,  flowering  dogwood, 
and  other  attractive  early-blooming  shrubs  suffer 
in  this  way.  The  gathering  of  mountain  laurel 
for  winter  decorations  destroys  quantities  of 
buds  which  would  have  developed  into  beautiful 
clusters  of  blossoms  in  the  early  summer.  Care- 
ful cutting  or  pruning  of  a  shrub  or  tree  is 
nevertheless  advantageous  to  it,  checking  an 
overexertion  on  the  part  of  the  plant,  which 
is  necessary  to  flower-production,  and  thereby 
strengthening  the  parts  which  remain. 
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'■  Annuals  arc  lierbaceous  plants  wliicli  live 
but  one  year,  dying  after  the  maturing  of  tlio 
seed.  Tlieir  only  means  of  perpetuating  their 
race  la  through  the  production  of  seed.  Whole- 
sale plucking  of  their  bloBsonis  wi!t,  therefore, 
load  lo  tht'ir  extermination.  The  fringed  gentian 
and  the  pink  sabbatia  are  among  these  plants. 
They  are  very  difficult  to  transplant  and  local  in 
distribution.  Tlie  painted  cup,  known  in  the 
West  by  the  better  name  of  painter's  brush,  is 
also  an  annual,  ami  e.xhihits  a  sign  of  weakness 
in  parasiticism  of  its  roots.  These  plants  cull 
for  special  protection.  Careful  cutting  of  a  few 
blossoms  from  the  portions  of  a  plant  where  tliey 
are  thickest  is  often  a  benefit  to  the  flowers  which 
remain,  giving  them  additional  energy  for  the 
production  of  fruil,  which  is  more  exhausting  to 
the  plant  than  production  of  flowers. '" 

APHRODITE  IN  ANCIENT  SCULPTURE. 

MANY  statuettes  of  Aphrodite,  some  of 
which  are  believed  to  be  replicas  of  the 
statues  by  Praxiteles  and  his  pupils,  have  been 
discovered  in  Egypt.  One  of  these  statuettes  is 
owned  by  Dr.  C.  Stuart  Welles,  an  American 
citizen  living  in  Lon- 
don, and  is  described 
in  the  June  number 
of  Biblia  hy  Mr  Jo- 
seph Offord, 

Regarding  the  at- 
titude once  repre- 
sented by  the  com- 
plete statue,  this 
writer  says  . 

"It  must  either 
have  been  that 
known  as  the  Venus 
Anadyomene,  in 
which  the  figure  was 
carved  in  the  act  ol 
wringing  out  the 

tresses,  or  that  of  the 
.Aphrodite  Diadu- 
mene;  that  is  to  say. 
the  goildes!!  is  shown 
in  the  act  nf  atlacli- 
insiabandagi;  orbow 
M.  Solo- 


..■h. 


nlfei 

Qting  up( 


statue,  states  that  it  closely  resembles  a  coloi 
statue  of  .\phrodite  recently  found  at  Pomp 
This  latter  figure  is  ui  piTfect  preservation, 


mutilated.  an<l  presents  tu  us  the  .Vna.lyomene 
altitude  complete, 

■■  The  beautiful  e.xeeutiou  nf  the  statuette,  and 
the  perfect  inanner  in  which  it  reproduces  the 
human  form,  render  it  worthy  of  comjiarisoa 
with  several  of  tlie  loveliest  statues  of  the  giid- 
desB  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us. 

'■  The  original  of  which  this  is  a  replica  preli- 
ably  dates  from  the  third  centurv  B.C.  Tim 
publication  of  it  here,  and  in  the  lifn.c  ArrU,. 
hj/i'/iie,  where  I  have  given  other  phototypes  of 
it,  will,  it  is  hoped,  lead  to  tlie  detection  of  other 
copies  of  the  same  masterpiece,  and  pei'lmpa 
definitely  decide  to  what  sculptor  it  should  be 
assigned." 

THE  OLDEST  QREEK  BOOK  IK  THE  WORLD. 

TKK  most  striking  recent  discoveries  in  tlio 
domain  of  ancient  Ureek  art  and  letters 
have  been  made  in  Egypt.  In  the  winter  "f 
I9t)-J,  the  German  archteologist,  Dr.  Ludwip 
Dorchardt,  while  excavating  at  Abusir,  fouml 
in  a  Greek  tomb  of  the  fourth  century  ».c.  a 
Greek  roll  inscribed  with  the  second  part  of 
■■  Tiie  Persians "  of  Timotheus.  fommenlin^' 
on  this  discovery  in  Biblia  for  June,  Prof,  E.  J. 
Goodspeed  says  : 

-Timotheus  was  a  Greek  lyrist  of  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ,  so  remarkable  for  tlii' 
originality  and  novelty  of  his  work  as  to  sug- 
gest comparison  with  Richard  AVagner.  Sot 
only  is  this  the  only  known  manuscript  of  'Tlie 
Persians,' — it  gives  us  our  first  glimpse  of  llic 
work  of  TjLiiotheus,  whose  poems,  in  spite  of 
their  early  popularity,  posterity  speedily  ci'u- 
signed  to  oblivion.  Timotheus  flourished  in  tl:c 
time  of  Plato,  and  was  hailed  by  many  of  liis 
contemporaries  as  the  greatest  of  poets  ;  and 
this  recovery  of  a  considerable  part  of  one  of 
his  masterpieces  thus  promises  to  fill  what  Iim 
been  a  gap  in  the  history  of  Greek  literature. 
The  '  nomoi '  of  Timotheus  were  conspicuous  for 
their  boldness  and  unconventionality,  and  to 
this,  no  doubt,  their  early  fame  and  subsequent 
neglect  were  partly  due. 

■'  Not  only  is  the  .Abusir  roll  the  sole  manu- 
script of 'The  I'ei-sians,' and  our  first  example 
of  tile-  work  of  Timotheus, — it  possesses  the  fur- 
ther distinction  of  being  the  oldest  Greek  manu- 
script known.  Older  than  the  founding  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library,  the  roll  is  written  in  char- 
acters resembling  those  of  the  ancient  inscrip- 
tions as  mucli  as  those  of  the  oldest  extant 
manuscripts.  While  the  oldest  Greek  papyri 
hitherto  discovered  in  R^ypt  are  from  the  third 
century  before  Christ,  [he  Aliusir  roll  belongs  to 
the' fourth,  and   is  anually  old  enough  tO.baVB 
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sed  in  the  chanting  of  '  The  Persians '  at 
ider's  musical  festivals, 
number  of  lines  are  missing  from  the  be- 
g  of  the  roll,  through  the  decay  of  the 
layers  of  the  papyrus  in  its  long  inter- 
When  the  fragment  begins  we  are  in  the 
3f  a  sea  fight.  Ship  crashes  into  ship,  and 
hurtling  missiles  and  hissing  firebrands, 
jrsian  fleet  turns  in  flight,  and  there  are 
es  of  the  vanquished,  some  drowning, 
supporting  themselves  upon  wreckage, 
aptives  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Then 
i  the  flight  from  the  royal  camp,  and  the 
order  for  retreat.  He  bids  them  make 
the  car  and  burn  the  tents,  that  nothing 
,0  the  hands  of  their  conquerors.  The  vic- 
eantime  have  erected  a  tropliy  and  sung 
jan  of  victory,  and  are  celebrating  their 
h  with  festal  dances. 

the  poem  ends,  but  to  it  is  appended  a 
ut  suggestive  paragraph  in  which  Timo- 
iefends  himself  against  the  charge  of  im- 
)n  and  appeals  to  Orpheus  and  Terpan- 
his  predecessors  in  the  development  of 
ric  ;  after  them,  '  Timotheus  of  Miletus 
ith  eleven  strings  revealed  the  treasure 
ic' 

e  repulse  of  the  Persians  has  always  been 
ed  among  the  chief  glories  of  Athens, 
this  poem  there  is  no  mention  of  Salamis, 
jtocles,  Athens,  or  any  proper  name.  The 
t  purpose  of  eliminating  Athens  entirely 
he  account  of  one  of  hor  most  glorious 
^ments  is  interpreted  by  the  discoverers 
papyrus  as  reflecting  that  '  fortunately 
)eriod  when  Ionian  ingratitude  dreamed 
(Ireek  freedom  without  Athens.'  The 
!:hus  belongs  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century, before  Christ,  and  the  Abusir 
tv  even  have  been  written  in  the  lifetime 
otheus." 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  LOCUST. 

ECENT  number  of  the  Empire  Review 
)ntains  a  rather  picturesque  description 
id  by  locusts  in  South  Africa,  from  the 
Mr.  S.  B.  Kitchin  : 

custs   are   very   tiny    creatures,    at    most 
three   inches  long,  yet  ^iant-jawed   and 
in    a    grim   brown    mail    so    hard    that 
'  strike  against  one's  face  and   hands  in 
jager    advance    it    causes    quite    a    sharp 
They   travel   in   such    numbers    that  it 
hem   four  or  five  days  to  pass  over.      The 
alone,  hovering  in  patches  like  red  dust- 
are   num(»rous    enough    to    destroy    the 
iion  of  a  district  ;  while  the  main  body. 


high  up  in  the  air,  a  host  of  little  black  specks, 
stretch  out  in  an  interminable  screen  between 
sun  and  earth.  The  fanning  of  their  wings 
brings  a  fresh  coolness  over  the  hot  earth  even 
in  the  depth  of  summer  ;  there  seems  to  be  a 
fresh  breath  of  ozone,  as  of  the  sea. 

DEVASTATION    OF    THE    FIELDS. 

"  Away  above  was  an  ever-increasing  host  of 
brown  bodies  flecking  the  face  of  the  veld  with 
myriads  of  tiny  moving  shadows.  As  they  ad- 
vanced, shoals  were  alighting  everywhere,  cover- 
ing the  russet  grass  and  the  green  bushes  with 
their  red-brown  bodies.  At  their  touch,  the 
vegetation  disappeared  into  their  countless  dia- 
betic maws,  and  in  its  place  the  close-cropped 
earth  was  specked  with  their  flimsy  dung.  Every 
blade  of  grass,  all  the  tender  plants  and  fruits, 
all  the  crops  which  were  just  yellowing  under 
the  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  patient  toil  of 
man, — all  had  vanished  in  a  flash,  absorbed  ])y 
this  voracious  monster  which  was  spreading  over 
a  million  million  moving  inches  of  life  in  the 
fluttering  air  and  live  earth. 

''  On  the  flanks  of  the  living  cloud  hover  clus- 
ters of  birds  which  cut  off  stragglers  and  even 
charge  into  the  heart  of  hordes  with  great  on- 
slaught. But  the  mass,  unaffected  and  stoical, 
moves  on  through  the  air,  which  is  filled  with 
the  sound  of  innumerable  wings,  '  like  the  noise 
of  a. flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  the  stubble.' 
The  very  domestic  fowls  cluck  with  rapture  as 
they  dart  about  and  greedily  glut  their  crops  with 
the  unexpected  delicacy  as  the  locusts  sit  drow- 
sily enjoying  repletion.  Natives  smack  their 
lips  and  regale  themselves  with  the  same  luscious 
morsels  as  John  the  Baptist  ate  with  wild  honey 
in  the  wilderness. 

LIKE    THE    ONWARD    MARCH    OF    A    GREAT    ARMY. 

''  Like  human  brigands,  they  are  so  much 
more  dangerous  when  mounted,  and  it  is  man's 
aim  to  prevent  them  at  all  hazards  from  reach- 
ing winghood.  Tiie  instinct  of  the  infant  locusts 
is  to  travel  straight  onward.  Even  when  they 
come  to  a  river,  they  do  not  hesitate.  Down 
the  sandy,  bushy  bank  of  the  African  river  they 
march  headlpng  through  the  rustling  reeds. 
Soon  a  thousand  bodies  are  spluttering  in  the 
yellow  tide,  pioneers  or  martyrs  whose  dead 
bodies  make  a  living  pontoon  for  their  countless 
fellows  who  come  after  toward  that  great  dawn 
of  winghood  which  is  their  distant  goal. 

''  Modern  man  has  taken  advantage  of  this 
ever-forward  motion  to  massacre  them  in  myri- 
ads. Great  trenches  are  dug  right  across  their 
line  of  travel,  which,  on  the  farther  side,  are  so 
slippery  that  the  locusts  cannot  obtain  a  foot- 
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iiig,  but  fall  back  again  and  perish  of  liuiiger  or 
of  suffocation  rather  than  change  their  route. 

''  A  short  time  after  their  appearance,  the  earth 
is  an  empty  platter,  for  the  living  fire  licks  up 
all  the  food,  and  when  the  fluttering  flight  is 
past,  the  dun  bare  earth,  like  Sampson  shorn  of 
his  locks,  cries  out  of  weakness.  The  perplexed 
cattle,  ro])bed  of  their  pasture,  chase  their  tiny 
encMuies  frantically  about,  and  have  been  known 
to  even  eat  them.  There  is  a  great  streak  of 
nakedness  and  desolation,  a  tortuous  highway 
cut  through  the  most  fertile  tracts,  over  a  mile 
in  width,  and  in  length  girdling  a  whole  conti 
uent." 

CAUSES  OF  CANCER. 

IN  England,  deaths  from  cancer  have  risen 
from  07. ()  per  100,000  living  in  1S90  to 
S2.8  in  1900.  In  1900,  nearly  one  in  every 
twenty  deaths  was  caused  by  cancer,  and  rather 
more  than  one  in  every  twelve  of  deaths  over 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  An  increase  of  more 
than  80  per  cent,  during  ten  years  is  recorded  in 
Prussia,  Holland,  and  Norway.  Dr.  Alfred  Wolff, 
writing  in  the  Xineteenth  Century  for  June  on  the 
increase  of  cancer,  proceeds  to  draw  important 
inferences  from  further  figures  of  cancer  mor- 
tality in  different  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Austria. 

CONTAGION. 

1.  In  all  three  countries,  as  in  England,  there 
are  distinct  areas  of  high  cancer  mortality,  sug- 
gesting specific  cause  endemic  in  certain  locali- 
ties. The  number  of  cancer  cases  in  given  streets 
or  in  what  are  known  as  cancer  houses,  and  the 
exceptionally  high  death  rate  from  cancer  among 
domestic  servants  and  nurses,  are  among  the 
proofs  of  the  contagious  character  of  cancer. 
The  writer  expects  that  the  microorganisms  to 
which  cancer  is  due  will  before  long  be  dis- 
covered. ''  It  is  fairly  certain,"  he  says,  "  that 
a  prolonged  exposure  to  the  contagion  is  required 
for  the  production  of  the  disease." 

BEER- DKIN  KINO. 

2.  All  districts  of  high  cancer  mortality  are 
districts  in  which  beer  or  ci<ler  is  largely  con- 
sumed.    The  writer  says  : 

**The  evidence  appeared  to  be  extremely  con- 
vincing. In  so  far  as  there  has  been  a  real  in- 
crease in  the  mortality,  it  may  not  improbably 
bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  beer  in  recent  years.  The  amount  con- 
sumed in  the  Unit(^d  Kingdom,  which  was  twenty- 
seven  gallons  per  head  in  1<S85,  was  thirty-one 
and  one-half  gallons  in  1900  ;  and  in  the  German 


Empire  the  consumption  rose  in  the  same  period 
from   ninety  to   one    hundred    and    twenty-five 
liters  per  head.      In  ctmntries  such  as  Italy  and 
Hungary,  in  which  the  con.  imption  of  beer  is 
small,  the  mortality  from  carcinomatous  disease 
is  far  below  the  average.      In   France,  the  fact 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  beer  is  largely 
consumed    in  those  departments   in   which   the 
cancer  rate  is  exceptionally  high  (although  cider 
also  is  here  one  of  the  staple  drinks),  and  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the   rate  is  particularly  low 
in  many  of  those  departments  in  the  wine-grow- 
ing districts  in  wliich  beer  is  an  unusual  luxury. 

"  In  Germany,  from  a  return  lately  made  to 
Parliament,  it  appears  that  Bavaria,  Baden,  and 
Wiirtemberg  are  the  three  states  showing  the 
largest  consumption  of  beer,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  these  all  figure  in  the  list  of  those  having  a 
high  cancer  rate.  In  Austria,  Salzburg  is  stated 
to  be  the  province  in  which  most  beer  is  con- 
sumed, followed  at  some  distance  by  Bohemia 
and  Upper  and  Lower  Austria.  In  no  country- 
could  any  instance  be  discovered  in  which  a  large 
consumption  of  beer  was  accompanied  by  a  low 
cancer  mor^city." 

It  is  not  alcohol  that  is  the  cause,  but  some 
other  ingredient  possibly  found  in  the  malt  itself. 

WELL-WOODED    AND   WELL-WATERED    DISTRICTS  ! 

3.  Cancer  is  most  prevalent  in  well- wooded 
and  well-watered  districts.  Sussex  and  War- 
wickshire, the  best- wooded  English  counties,  are 
among  the  most  cancerous.  Tliese  conclusions 
are  confirmed  by  those  of  the  United  States  of 
America  which  have  compulsory  registration  of 
death.  The  converse  of  this  -conclusion  is  sup- 
plied by  the  fact  that  districts  deprived  of  timber 
have  few  cases  of  cancer  : 

'<  In  our  own  country,  while  Sussex  and  War- 
wickshire, and,  it  may  be  added,  Devonshire, 
have  an  alarming  number  of  deaths  from  malig- 
nant disease,  the  bare  lands  of  the  Black  Country 
are  among  the  lowest  on  the  list ;  similarly,  the 
death  rate  from  cancer  in  the  West  of  Ireland, 
which  has  been  almost  entirely  deforested,  is 
extremely  low.  The  facts  on  this  point  were 
everywhere  so  striking  that  they  seemed  to  es- 
tablish beyond  question  that  a  focus  of  cancer- 
infection  is  to  be  found  in  regions  abounding  in 
woods  and  water." 

The  writer,  in  conclusion,  urges  that  in  the 
wooded  districts  the  circle  of  inquiry  should  be 
narrowed  until  the  exact  spots  can  be  found  in 
which  the  disease  is  most  persistent,  and  the 
kind  of  tree  prevailing  there  noted.  He  also 
urges  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  dis- 
cover which  constituent  of  beer  it  is  that  com- 
municates the  deadly  influence. 
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THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  BACTERIA  AND  SOIL. 

AN  account  of  some  interesting  experiments 
made  at  the  Agricultural  Institute  of 
Bonn-Poppelsdorf  upon  the  nitrifying  bacteria 
is  contributed  by  Dr.  Wohltmann  to  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal  fur  Landwirthschaft. 

All  plants  require  nitrogen  ;  but  although  an 
abundant  supply  exists  free  in  the  atmosphere, 
most  of  them  are  unable  to  use  it,  and  depend 
upon  what  is  found  in  chemical  combination 
with  other  substances  in  the  soil.     If  the  soil  is 
poor  in  nitrogenous  compounds,  there  cannot  be 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation  upon  it.     But 
peas,  beans,  and  others  of  the  family  of  legumi- 
nous plants  contrive  to  form  partnerships  with 
certain  kinds  of  bacteria  which,  in  some  way, 
act  upon  free  nitrogen  and  change  it  chemically 
into  compounds  that  can  be  used  by  the  plants, 
and  also  change  nitrogen  compounds  that  are 
not  available  into  compounds  that  can  be  used. 
These  bacteria  form  nodules  about  as  large  as  a 
pinhead  on  the  roots  of  the  plants.     On  account 
of  this  characteristic,  poor  soil  is  often  planted 
with  peas,  beans,  etc.,  in  order  to  enrich  it  by 
the  compounds  of  nitrogen  formed  in  this  way. 
Since  1898,  the  author  has  been  making  ob- 
servations upon  the  appearance  of  these  bacteria 
in  the   most   varied   soils    of    temperate,    sub- 
tropical, and  tropical  climates,  and  has  found 
that  they   are   not   constantly  associated   with 
plants  of  this  family,  but  may  either  be  present 
or  entirely  absent.     For  example,  at  the  experi- 
ment station   of  Kwai,   in  East  Africa,  at  an 
altitude  of  1,650  meters  above  sea  level,  in  a  soil 
rich    in    humus  and  nitrogen,   he  found   peas 
growing  luxuriantly  and  blossoming,  but  with- 
out a  single  nodule  on  their  roots.     From  these 
observations,  it  seemed  worth  while  to  find  out 
how  the  formation  of  root  nodules  varies  in  the 
most  important  cultivated   plants  according  to 
the  different  soils  and  fertilizers  used,  and  for 
this  purpose  about  three  hundred  experiments 
were  made  with  seedlings  planted  in  eleven  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soil  common  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  and  in  soils  mixed  with  three  kinds  of 
fertilizers. 

In  determining  the  effect  of  soil  on  the  forma- 
tion of  nodules,  the  chief  things  considered  were 
the  condition  of  the  plants,  the  amount  of 
humus  present,  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  the 
mineral  constituents  of  the  soil. 

In  general,  the  results  supported  the  well- 
known  rule  that  crude,  uncultivated  ground  is 
p>oor  in  nodule-forming  bacteria  or  lacks  them 
entirely,  and  that  the  improved  condition  and 
productiveness  of  soil  is  correlated  with  increase 
of  the  bacteria,  although  there  were  some  ex- 
ceptions to  this.     With   regard   to  the  humus 


constituent  of  tlie  soil,  its  warming  and  loosen- 
ing properties  act  favorably  for  the  develop- 
ment of  nodule-forming  bacteria,  and  the  effect 
can  be  detrimental  only  when  the  amount  of 
humus  is  very  great.  This  is  shown  by  certain 
chalky  earths  of  the  highlands,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  antiseptic  properties,  due  to  humus, 
may  be  free  from  bacteria. 

The  soils  used  for  experimentation  were  made 
to  vary  greatly  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  present, 
but,  except  for  certain  kinds  of  soil  from  the 
moors,  it  seemed  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
made  no  difference  with  the  presence  or  absence 
of  these  bacteria  unassociated  with  plants.  Rich 
nitrogenous  earth  formed  by  the  decay  of  basal- 
tic rocks  was  specially  poor  in  them,  and  they 
were  also  lacking  in  poor  alluvial  soil  and  in 
red  clay.  Calcium  carbonate  and  potassium 
phosphate  in  the  soil  exert  a  favorable  influence 
upon  the  growth  of  the  bacteria. 

The  author  concludes  that  when  the  soil  is 
rich  in  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  preferably  am- 
monium nitrate,  leguminous  plants  may  be  free 
from  nodule  -  forming  bacteria.  Apparently, 
their  association  with  the  bacteria  Is  not  a  ne- 
cessity, but  an  expedient,  and  whenever  there  is 
a  supply  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  soil  they 
dispense  with  the  bacteria  and  with  the  free 
nitrogen  which  the  bacteria  make  available,  and 
instead,  use  the  nitrogen  found  in  chemical  com- 
bination in  the  soil.  In  that  case,  the  plants 
would  not  make  the  soil  richer  in  nitrogen,  but 
would  impoverish  it  like  other  cultivated  plants. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  nodules  on  the  roots 
varies  with  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  available 
compounds  in  the  soil,  and  the  value  of  a  ferti- 
lizer may  be  estimated  from  the  number  and 
size  of  the  nodules  upon  the  roots  of  the  plants. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  1903. 

THE  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  for 
1903  is  described  as  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  portraits.  Writing  on  this  feature  in  the 
Mayazine  of  Art  for  June,  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann 
says  : 

''  Portraiture  is  generally  the  favorite  section, 
as  it  is  the  most  generally  understood.  Its  merits 
are  most  easily  recognized  by  those  unskilled 
in  painting,  and  it  has  ever  been  the  favorite  art 
with  the  public,  for  while  commanding  human 
sympathy,  it  unites  the  historical  document  and 
the  artistic  utterance.  This  section,  it  must  be 
admitted,  contains  some  of  the  most  interesting 
work  at  the  Academy. 

"  Among  the  most  acceptable  and  the  most 
unexpected  is  the  portrait  of  Lady  Aird,  by  Mr. 
Frank  Dicksee,  in  which,  abandoning  for  once 
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his  more  decorative;  method,  he  lias  given  an  ad- 
mirably reticent  portrait  of  a  lady  seated  in  her 
boudoir,  in  which  the  painting  of  the  head  could 
hardly  be  excelled,  and  the  rendering  of  the 
numerous  accessories  and  of  the  interior  is  dis- 
tinguished by  an  ease  and  looseness  of  handling 
which  is  in  delightful  contrast  with  sonu^  of  the 
work  with  which  the  artist  has  usually  been 
identified. 

"On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Sargent  scarcely 
maintains  his  great  i)08ition.  His  portraits,  of 
course,  are  admirable,  because  they  are  '  Sar- 
gent's,' but  h(i  has  ncutlier  produced  an  impor- 
tant composition,  such  as  the  two  groups  of  last 
year,  nor  startled  us  with  any  such  miracle  of 
painting  as  we  have  almost  come  to  expect  from 
him.  He  is  scarcely  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
likeness  of  Lord  Cromer,  or  on  tlie  presentation 
of  Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain, — a  picture  which 
seems  to  have  given  him  infinite  trouble,  dis- 
playing, too,  an  indecision  in  the  head,  and  a 
lack  of  transparency  in  color,  to  which  we  are 
quite  unaccustomed  at  his  hands.  Mr.  Shannon 
is  also  lacking  in  the  brilliancy  which  distin 
guished  him  a  year  ago.  Professor  von  Herko- 
mer  is  always  at  his  best  in  the  rendering  of 
<  types.*  Vivid  character  he  delights  in,  and 
such  be  has  given  us  in  Sir  Hermann  Weber. 

*^  We  must  look  among  the  outsiders  for  can- 
vases which,  while  yielding  little  to  those  of 
their  elders,  will,  in  some  cases,  command  more 
general  attention.  In  this  section  is  the  surprise 
of  the  exhibition,  and  the  triumph  belongs 
mainly  to  Mr.  Furse.  The  most  noteworthy  is  a 
dual  portrait  called  *Tlie  Return  from  the  Hide,' 
representing  in  life-size  a  lady  walking  by  the 
side  of  a  mounted  hatless  youth.  This  work  is 
finely  designed,  ably  drawn,  vigorously  carried 
out,  good  and  original  in  color,  a  strong  and  re- 
markable achievement,  which  by  itself  would 
mark  the  Royal  Academy  of  lOO:^ 

''  These,  after  all,  are  but  a  few  of  the  leading 
portraits  in  the  exhilution.  It  is  not  exactly  'a 
portrait  Academy,*  yet  we  cannot  but  recognize 
that  this  section  is  a  strong  one;,  and  we  may 
well  ask  ourselves  whether  any  other  exhibition 


in  Euro[)e  can  produce  a  more  serious  series  of 
exercises  in  the  rendering  of  character." 

Hostile  Criticism. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Baldry,  who  writes  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Art  Journal,  is  not  enthusiastic 
about  this  year's  Royal  Academy  exhibition. 
He  says  : 

"  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  summing  up  the 
characteristics  of  this  gathering  of  nearly  nine- 
teen hundred  pictures,  drawings,  and  pieces  of 
sculpture  is  to  say  that  it  proves  how  cai)ably 
the  artists  of  the  present  day  can  execute  works 
not  worth  doing.  There  is  no  lack  of  good 
drawing,  of  clever  brush  work,  and  of  general 
efficiency  in  craftsmanship  ;  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence, indeed,  that  the  art  schools  have  been 
very  successful  during  the  last  few  years  in 
turning  out  painters  who  have  a  correct  under- 
standing of  technical  processes  ;  but  unless  the 
Academy  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  place  for 
the  display  of  school  exercises,  this  completeness 
of  mechanism  does  not  quite  justify  the  exhibi- 
tion. Some  signs  of  intelligence,  of  perception  that 
technique  is  only  a  means  to'  an  end,  would  be 
very  welcome  ;  and  anything  like  a  marked  tend- 
ency to  avoid  the  track  which  has  been  beaten 
hard  by  generations  of  plodders  would  be  really 
refreshing. 

"  Unfortunately,  the  most  careful  search  does 
not  reveal  many  hidden  beauties  in  the  show. 
The  little  that  is  excellent  in  it  can  be  discov- 
ered almost  at  a  glance,  and  the  mass  that  is  not 
good  enough  for  particular  praise  nor  l^ad  enough 
for  serious  condemnation  does  not  become  any 
more  exhilarating  on  closer  acquaintance.  Any- 
how, it  may  be  conceded  that  there  are  not  many 
absolutely  incompetent  performances  which  ex- 
cite ridicule  by  their  want  of  even  a  rudimen- 
tary perception  of  artistic  principles,  and  those 
there  are  come  almost  exclusively  from  certain 
members  of  the  Academy  who  have  outlived 
their  faculties.  More  failures,  however,  might 
be  permitted  if  there  were  more  striking  sue- 
cessc^s  at  the  head  of  the  list ;  it  is  the  dead  level 
of  complacent  mediocrity  that  is  so  monotonous." 
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THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

X-MINISTER  ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  our  former 
ambassador  to  Grermany,  begins,  in  the  August 
Century,  **  Chapters  from  My  Diplomatic  Life,"  which 
are  to  run  serially  in  this  magazine.  The  present  in- 
stallment deals  with  the  first  mission  to  Grermany,  1879- 
81,  and  includes  such  matters  as  getting  lost  in  a  fog 
with  Browning  during  a  visit  to  London,  BeacoBfiffleld 
at  Guildhall,  and  the  court  of  William  I. 

THE  YELLOWSTONE  PARK. 

This  August  magazine  opens  with  Mr.  Ray  Stannard 
Baker's  account  of  Yellowstone  Park  as  it  now  is, — "  A 
Place  of  Marvels."  Mr.  Baker  thinks  the  name  "  park  " 
a  misnomer  for  the  rugged  mountain-tops  and  natural 
monstrosities  of  the  Yellowstone.  **Here  is  a  space 
nearly  sixty  miles  square, — a  third  larger  than  the  Stat« 
of  Delaware,  and,  with  its  adjoining  forest  reserves, 
which  are  really  a  part  of  the  public  wilderness,  nearly 
as  large  as  Massachusetts  or  New  Jersey.  Visitors  see 
only  a  narrow  road-strip  of  its  wonders,  though  the 
hest ;  upon  vast  reaches  of  mountain  and  forest,  lakes, 
rivers,  geysers,  cations,  no  man  looks  once  a  year  ;  prob- 
ably many  areas  have  never  been  seen  by  human  eyes. 
The  United  States  regular  soldiers  who  guard  it  keep 
mostly  to  the  roads,  the  boundaries  of  the  park  being 
for  the  most  part  so  wild  and  rugged  that  even  poach- 
ing hunters  could  not  cross  them  if  they  would." 

LHASA,  THE  FORBIDDEN  CITY. 

Mr.  J.  Deniker,  a  member  of  the  Geographical  Society 
of  Paris,  sheds  "New  Light  on  Lhasa,  the  Forbidden 
City.^  He  reminds  us  that  in  spite  of  the  impression 
that  now,  in  the  twentieth  century,  there  is  no  corner 
of  the  earth  where  white  men  have  not  penetrated, 
there  exists  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  hardly  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  frontier  of  British  India,  a  city, 
the  capital  of  Tibet,  to  which  the  white  men  of  Europe 
and  America  are  absolutely  forbidden  access.  Within 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
miles  from  this  city,  all  the  roads  leading  to  it  are 
jealously  guarded  by  pickets  of  Tibetan  soldiers.  This 
<tote  of  affairs  has  not  always  existed.  Until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  some  Europeans,  mostly 
Catholic  monks,  were  able  to  stay  for  long  periods  in 
this  holy  city.  But  since  the  expulsion,  in  1760,  of  the 
Capuchin  monks,  who  tried  to  meddle  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  country,  all  Europeans  have  been  regarded 
with  suspicion,  and  none  has  been  allowed  to  penetrate 
into  Lhasa.  Since  1846,  no  European  has  reached  its 
"8cred  temples,  though  attempts  have  been  made. 
Almost  every  year,  however,  the  government  of  British 
India  sends  to  Tibet  a  Hindu  pundit  to  make  surveys, 
draw  maps  of  the  country,  and  three  or  four  of  these 
Jiative  surveyors,  disguised  as  Buddhist  pilgrims,  suc- 
^*^ed  in  passing  some  time  in  Lhasa.  Mr.  Deniker 
describes  the  successful  trip,  in  1901,  of  Narzunof,  a 
Ru-ssian  subject,  who  came  back  with  a  semi-official 
Pmhassy  from  Tibet  to  the  Czar,  the  first  diplomatic 
f^Utions  with  a  European  power. 

PURE  MILK  FOB  A  GREAT  CITY. 

Alice  K.  Fallows  describes  New  York  City's  cam- 
paign for  pure  milk.     The  Milk  Commission  has  made 


vigorous  provisions  for  cleanliness,  and  the  privilege  of 
its  certification  on  a  bottle  of  milk  is  only  obtained  by 
exacting  regulations.  Milk  stables  are  required  to  be 
scrupulously  clean  and  fresh,  with  cement  fioors,  white- 
washed walls,  and  abundant  windows.  Cows  are 
groomed  and  sponged  off  before  each  milking,  and 
their  tails  scrubbed  until  they  look  like  plumes.  No 
man  with  contagious  disease  in  his  household  is  al- 
lowed near  the  milk.  White  suits  are  worn  at  the 
milking.  Bottles  and  utensils  are  sterilized,  the  botr 
tling  is  done  in  a  separate  room,  the  bottles  packed  in 
ice,  and  shipped  in  a  refrigerator  car. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZIXP:. 

*'  TTARPER'S"  story  number,  the  August  maga- 
JLJL  zine,  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  issue,  with  a 
number  of  dramatically  colored  pictures.  Mr.  Mayo 
W.  Hazeltine  contributes  a  picturesque  bit  of  revolu- 
tionary history  in  "The  Republic  of  Vermont."  Even 
as  late  as  176(),  Vermont  contained  only  about  three 
hundred  inhabitants,  scattered  along  the  western  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  within  fifty  miles  of  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  present  StAte.  In  1777,  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  set  up  a  republic  of  their  own,  and  even 
in  1782,  when  they  claimed  admission  into  the  Union, 
the  application  was  not  taken  up  by  Congress,  because, 
peace  with  Great  Britain  being  now  certain,  there  was 
no  fear  of  Vermont's  adhesion  to  Canada,  and  New 
York's  infiuence  was  against  the  admission.  So  until 
1791,  or  fifteen  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, Vermont  was  an  independent  republic. 

PICTURES  OF  THE  MOON. 

In  a  most  interesting  astronomical  article  on  "  Pho- 
tographing the  Moon,"  Prof.  G.  W.  Ritchey,  of  the 
Yerkes  Observatory,  tells  of  some  remarkable  photo- 
graphs recently  taken  of  the  moon's  surface,  the  most 
successful  of  these  pictures  being  reproduced  in  his  ar- 
ticle. He  describes  a  favorable  night  for  j)hotograph- 
ing  the  moon  from  the  Yerkes  Observatory  as  follows  : 
"The  valleys  of  Lake  Geneva  and  Lake  Como,  near  the 
observatory,  were  filled  with  mist,  which  also  covered 
the  surrounding  hills  and  rose  to  the  level  of  the  roof, 
leaving  only  the  three  domes  of  the  observatory  stand- 
ing out  above  it.  The  upper  surface  of  this  sea  of  mist 
appeared  almost  as  white  as  snow  in  the  moonlight, 
and  nearly  as  level  and  definite  as  the  surface  of  a  lake. 
The  air  above  the  mist  was  exquisitely  tranquil  and 
transparent.  The  moon  was  very  high,  and  appeared 
to  the  naked  eye  white  and  brilliant,  like  polished  sil- 
ver. With  these  conditions,  we  were  able  to  employ 
the  highest  magnifying  power  which  is  used  with  the 
great  telescope, — a  power  of  3,750  diameters.  With  such 
conditions,  we  were  able  to  secure  photographs  which 
show  much  smaller  features  of  the  moon's  surface  than 
have  ever  been  photographed  before."  In  one  of  the 
pictures,  the  great  crater  of  Theophilus  is  shown,  sixty- 
four  miles  across,  and  the  tops  of  the  visible  craters. 
The  circular  rampart  ranges  from  14,000  to  18,000  feet 
in  vertical  height  above  the  gulf  within.  A  group  of 
mountains  in  the  center  of  the  crater  shown  clearly  in 
the  photographs  are  more  than  a  mile  high.  "  Imagine 
the  sublimity  and  yet  the  utter  desolation  of  the  scene, 
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if  we  could  stand  upon  tho  rampHrt  and  look  out  upon 
those  thousands  of  scjuare  miles  of  gigantic,  radiating 
ridges,  or,  turning  alx)ut,  look  down  int^)  the  vast  am- 
phitheater, the  crater  floor,  18, (XX)  feet  belo^'.  There  is 
no  scene  on  earth  which  approaches  it." 

SCHIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  August  Svrlhncfs  consists  entirely  of  hand- 
somely illustrated  fiction  and  verse,  except  for 
the  spirited  bit  of  naval  history,  "The  Sea  Fight  Off 
Ushant,"  by  Hilaire  Belloc,  Ixjautifully  illustrated  with 
full-page  pictures  in  colors,  and  a  pleasant  description 
of  the  typiciil  county  fair,  by  Nelson  Ijloyd.  Promi- 
nent among  the  fiction  numbers  is  the  first  installment 
of  Edith  Wharton's  new  novel,  ''Sanctuary;"  Jesse 
Lynch  Williams  has  a  bright  short  story,  "The  Burglar 
and  the  Lady  : "  there  are  further  chapters  of  John 
Fox,  Jr.'s,  "The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come,"  a 
pretty  bit  of  story-telling  by  Margaret  Sherwood,  "The 
Princess  and  the  Microbe,"  and  "The  Flying  Russian," 
a  tale  of  the  Boxer  uprising,  by  Frederick  Palmer,  the 
well-known  war  correspondent. 


M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  LINCOLN  STEFFENS,  who  has  been  con- 
tributing the  articles  on  municipal  corruption 
and  reform,  makes  this  month  an  engaging  picture  of 
"Jacob  A.  Riis,  Reporter,  Reformer,  American  Citizen." 
Mr.  Steffens  thinks  that  President  Roosevelt  chose  his 
words  very  nicely  when  he  called  Riis  '*  the  most  useful 
citizen  of  New  York."  Here  is  how  Mr.  Steffens  sums 
him  up  :  "  Riis  is  a  lusty  Danish  emigrant,  with  a  vig- 
orous body,  an  undisciplined  mind  that  grasps  facts  as 
he  himself  sees  them,  an  imagination  to  reconstruct, 
emotion  to  suffer,  and  a  kind,  fighting  spirit,  to  weep, 
whoop,  laugh,  and  demand.  As  a  reporter  he  saw 
straight,  told  about  it  in  words  hot  with  emotion,  and, 
because  his  feeling  was  genuine,  he  was  not  content 
with  the  pleasant  sensation  of  horror  he  gave  his  read- 
ers, neither  could  he  be  onlered  off  on  some  other  as- 
signment ;  he  turned  reformer,  and  while  the  man  con- 
tinued to  pity,  the  reporter  continued  to  report,  and  the 
reformer  worked  through  despair  to  set  the  wrong  right. 
As  a  citizen,  public  business  came  first  in  his  interest, 
his  own  second." 

McClurc^s  follows  the  lead  of  the  other  popular  maga- 
zines in  dedicating  August  numbers  to  fiction.  With 
the  exception  of  a  rattling  story  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, describing  a  fourteen-mile  race  between  two  old- 
time  steamboats,  the  numl)er  is  entirely  composed  of 
fiction  and  verse,  except  for  the  brief  chapter  of  our 
Indian  History,  "A  Sidelight  on  the  Sioux,"  by  Doane 
Robinson,  which  shows  up  that  tribe  in  a  very  different 
light  from  that  in  which  history  has  generally  seen 
them. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

MR.  DAVID  BELASCO,  writing  in  the  August 
CotimopoUUtn  on  "Dramatic  Schools  and  the 
Profession  of  Acting,"  thinks  that  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting a  really  permanent  standard  of  dramatic  values  in 
England  and  America  is,  perhaps,  only  to  be  solved  by 
the  advent  of  a  national  theater.  If  this  comes,  it  must 
be  either  subsidized  by  the  Government  or  by  a  syndi- 
cate of  men  who  are  at  once  artists  and  capitalists, — 
men  who  would  be  as  willing  to  advance  their  money 


for  a  play  which  is  to  Ik*  introducwl  in  the  theater  of 
their  country  as  for  a  picture  which  is  to  l)e  hung  on 
the  walls  of  their  homes. 

OrU  MKAT-PACKING   INDUSTRY. 

An  article  under  the  title  "A  Pound  of  Meafde- 
scrilies  the  proces.ses  of  the  great  packing  hou^ses.  The 
prwluction  of  the  pound  of  meat  offered  to  us  at  the 
butcher  shop  now  involves  some  twenty-five  different 
industries  set  at  work  after  the  animal  is  killed,  .so 
elaborat<ily  are  the  by-products  utilized.  We  are  now 
producing  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty-four  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  packing-house  products,  of  which 
over  54  per  cent,  goes  to  feed  the  United  Kingdom. 


A  WEALTHY   "POLICY   KING. 


»» 


Mr.  Frank  Moss  tells  of  the  effort  to  relieve  New 
York's  poor  of  the  depredations  of  policy  fiends,  which 
came  to  a  head  in  the  raid  on  "  Al.  Adams ' "  headquar- 
ters, and  the  conviction  of  that  millionaire  "policy 
king."  "Papers  on  Adams'  desk  showed  him  to  be  the 
owner  of  fifty  splendid  pieces  of  real  estate,  and  to  be 
w^orth  al)out  $3,000,000 ;  but  the  money  found  at  head- 
quarters consisted  mostly  of  pennies,  nickels,  and  dimes, 
— coin  taken  from  New  York's  most  wretched  poor  by  a 
game  in  which  the  victim  stands  absolutely  no  chance 
of  fair  play."  We  have  quoted  in  another  department 
from  Mr.  Edwin  Lef6vre's  sketch  of  Meyer  Guggen- 
heim, the  head  of  the  smelting  industry  in  the  United 
States. 


FRANK  LESLIE'S  MONTHLY. 

"  T^RANK  LESLIE'S  "  for  August  is  a  straight  flc- 
X"^  tion  number,  except  for  an  article  on  "The 
Great  American  Lobby,"  by  the  editors  of  the  magazine. 
They  call  the  typical  lobby  "  a  by-product  of  the  trust." 
"  The  trust  did  not  create  the  lobby,  but  it  has  become 
its  guide,  comforter,  and  friend,  and  the  lobby,  in  rc^ 
turn,  serves  the  trust  with  truly  fraternal  devotion." 
This  theory  is  supported  in  the  article  before  us  by  an 
examination  of  the  bribery  of  the  Missouri  Legislature 
at  the  last  session.  The  boodle  then  and  there  squan- 
dered by  the  Baking  Powder  Trust  alone  is  placed  at 
$50,000.  The  whole  story  of  the  scandals  involving  Sen- 
ator William  J.  Stone,  Col.  "Bill"  Phelps,  the  lobby- 
ist, and  Lieutenant-Governor  Lee,  is  gone  over  in  detail 
and  the  editors  of  Frank  Leslie^s  think  that  whether 
criminal  prosecutions  on  the  evidence  given  Circuit  At- 
torney Folk  can  be  carried  through  or  not,  the  ezposore 
will  do  much  good.  "The  slogan  of  anti-lobby  and 
anti-boodle  has  been  raised,  and  will  be  the  platform  of 
the  winning  party  at  the  next  general  election." 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

IN  an  illustrated  article  of  considerable  length,  Booker 
T.  Washington  de^scribes,  in  the  World*ii  Work  for 
August,  the  methods  of  teaching  at  Tuskegee  Institute 
and  at  other  schools  founded  on  the  Tuskegee  idea,  and 
the  visible  results.  One  of  the  officials  of  the  institate 
canvas.sed  the  nearest  large  city, — Montgomery,  Ala.,— 
to  find  out  just  what  the  graduates  of  Tuskegee  were 
doing.  The  samples  of  the  reports  made  by  this  of&dal 
showed  prosperous  farmers,  highly  paid  mechanles, 
medical  students,  trained  nurses,  and  only  three  with 
unsatisfactory  or  uncertain  records.  Many  inquiries 
are  made  at  Tuskegee  for  domestic  servants.  Mr. 
Washington  explains  that  when  a  woman  flnidiea  a 
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course  at  Tuskegee  she  is  in  demand  at  once  at  a  salary 
three  or  four  times  as  large  as  that  paid  in  the  average 
home.     The  institute  has  filled  a  most  important  func- 
tion as  a  normal  school.    There  are  at  present  sixteen 
institutions  of  some  size  that  have  grown  directly  out 
of  Tuskegee  training  of  their  principals  or  have  been 
organized  by  Tuskegee  men  and  women.    All  of  these 
schools  are  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State. 

The  World's  Work  for  August  concentrates'  on  edu- 
cational matters.  President  J.  M.  Taylor,  of  Vassar 
College,  writes  on  "The  Education  of  Women,"  and 
discusses  especially  the  bearing  of  the  higher  education 
on  the  life  of  women  and  on  their  attitude  toward  mar- 
riage and  the  home.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  health 
of  college  women  improves  during  the  four  years  of  the 
college  course,  and  President  Taylor  believes  there  is 
little  or  na  bearing  upon  the  matter  of  marriage  and 
the  home  ;  nor  does  he  find,  after  studying  the  statis- 
tics, that  coeducation  contributes  to  favor  marriage 
more  than  the  independent  college.  In  short,  he  argues 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  college  training  of  Ameri- 
can women  to  produce  abnormal  results.  Prof.  Fred- 
erick J.  Turner  writes  on  "  The  Democratic  Education 
of  the  Middle  West,"  describing  the  practically  free  in- 
stmction  Western  boys  can  get,  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  professional  degree  ;  Clarence  H.  Poe  argues  for 
a  different  system  of  studies  for  farmer  children,  on  the 
theory  that  they  need  farmer  studies  instead  of  the  city 
system;  Maj.  Charles  T.  Boyd  describes  the  method 
employed  by  the  United  States  army  in  "Teaching 
Soldiers  How  to  Shoot,"  and  President  William  De 
Witt  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  College,  traces  "The  Year's 
Educational  Progress." 

A  fully  illustrated  article  by  W.  B.  Thornton  deals 
with  "  The  Revolution  by  Farm  Machinery  ; "  there  is  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  by  Henry  D.  Sedg- 
wick. Jr.,  and  William  E.  Walling  tells  about  the  great 
building  strike  in  New  York,  which  has  made  idle  one 
hundred  thousand  men  and  one  hundred  million  dollars. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

FOLLOWING  the  examples  of  the  popular  August 
magazines  in  general,  the  Atlantic  for  this  month 
begins  with  a  complete  novelette,  "Daphne,"  by  Mar- 
garet Sherwood,  the  scene  of  which  is  in  Italy.  We 
have  quoted  in  another  department  from  Mr.  Charles 
•T.  Bullock's  article  on  "  The  Concentration  of  Banking 
Interests  in  the  United  States." 

An  elaborate  critical  article  by  the  novelist,  Henry 
•lames,  deals  with  6mile  Zola.  Mr.  James  thinks  that 
Zola,  as  an  artist,  inordinately  sacrifices  to  the  common, 
"often  with  splendid  results."  He  thinks,  too,  that 
the  common  sometimes  overwhelms  the  artist.  "  He 
describes  what  he  best  feels,  and  feels  it  more  and  more 
as  it  naturally  comes  to  him, — quite,  if  I  may  allow  my- 
^If  the  image,  as  we  zoologically  see  some  mighty  ani- 
mal, a  beast  of  a  corrugated  hide  and  a  portentous 
"^nout  soaking  with  joy  in  the  warm  ooze  of  an  African 
riverside." 

Mr.  Arthur  Stan  wood  Pier  writes  on  lawn  tennis, 
which  is  having  such  a  marked  revival  in  the  United 
States,  and  argues  for  its  supremacy  among  games.  He 
thinks  the  triumph  of  a  well-played  game  is  more  per- 
fect and  personal  than  in  any  other  sport  of  the  -sort, 
and  reminds  us  that  tennis  is  the  most  universal  of  all 
games,  small  boy.s,  girls,  women,  and  men  of  three 
generations  playing  it,  as  well  as  the  expert.    He  says 


the  English  cracks  are  the  most  distinguished  expo- 
nents of  the  leisurely  yet  catlike  game  that  marks  the 
highest  point  of  tennis.  "In  contrast  to  their  method 
in  covering  the  court,  even  our  best  American  players 
seem  to  rush  and  scramble." 

Dallas  Lore  Sharp  has  a  pleasant  nature  article  in  an 
unusual  field,  in  "Birds  from  a  City  Roof."  It  is  sur- 
prising how  many  lAore  birds  he  has  found  from  such 
a  coign  of  disadvantage  than  English  sparrows  and  pig- 
eons. Swallows  can  he  seen  in  the  air,  though  they 
do  not  like  to  build  nests  in  city  chimneys.  Mr.  Sharp 
says  that  his  city  roof  is  the  best  place  he  ever  found 
for  studying  the  feeding  habits  of  nighthawks.  Many 
varieties  of  hawks  can  be  seen  flying  above  the  city,  and 
occasionally  a  robin  and  a  Baltimore  oriole  can  be  heard 
in  the  elms  near  by.  A  woodpecker  is  a  rare  visitor, 
and  certain  weather  brings  the  herring  and  black- 
backed  gulls.  In  the  spring  and  autumn,  flocks  of 
geese  and  ducks  can  be  seen,  though  they  fly  high,  and 
reed  birds  and  other  migratory  birds  are  not  infrequent- 
ly heard. 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson  argues  for  "Public  Education  in 
Music,"  for  those  who  never  expect  to  produce  a  note 
of  music  as  well  as  for  those  who  do.  Quit«  aside  from 
the  musical  training  itself,  he  thinks  that , vocal  handling 
is  well  worth  while  to  improve  the  quality  of  speech  one 
hears  in  daily  life.  "  A  plea.sant  voice  is  as  important 
in  the  every-day  affairs  of  life  as  a  pleasant  face  or  a 
well-groomed  appearance."  With  the  present  methods 
of  vocalism  and  education,  we  have  the  twanging,  irri- 
tating voice  of  the  average  American. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  July  North  American 
is  a  vigorous  arraignment  of  Mr.  Chamberlain^s 
Zollverein  scheme  from  the  pen  of  Harold  Cox,  a  young 
English  journalist.  His  argument  is  not  essentially 
different  from  that  put  forward  by  other  British  oppo- 
nents of  protection,  and  summarized  in  our  department 
of  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES    IN    THE  WORLD'S  MARKETS. 

Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at 
Washington,  writing  on  the  subject  of  American  manu- 
factures for  the  export  trade,  says  : 

"While  we  have  more  than  quadrupled  our  exporta- 
tion of  manufactures  since  1880,  and  outgrown  all  other 
nations  of  the  world  in  their  production  during  that 
same  period,  we  are  still  supplying  but  10  per  cent,  of 
the  manufactures  which  enter  into  the  international 
commerce  of  the  world.  The  value  of  manufactures 
exported  from  all  the  countries  of  production,  and  in 
turn  imported  by  some  other  country  or  countries, 
amounts  to  about  $4,000,000,000  annually,  the  share 
which  we  supply  of  this  grand  total  being  only  about 
$400,000,000  annually.  Of  this  $4,000,000,000  worth  of 
manufactures  which  enter  into  international  commerce, 
the  United  Kingdom  furnishes  about  one-fourth  ;  Ger- 
many, one-flfth  :  France,  one-eighth  ;  and  the  United 
States,  one-tenth.  About  three-fourths  of  this  great 
mass  of  manufactures  which  enter  into  international 
commerce  are  composed  of  iron  and  steel,  copper  and 
cotton,  of  which  we  are  the  world's  largest  producers, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  which  we  have  facilities  at 
least  equal  to  those  of  any  other  country  ;  while  in  other 
classes  of  manufactures,  our  productive  powers  are  de- 
veloping at  a  rate  which  promises  that  we  may  with 
confidence  enter  the  field  of  international  competition." 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  INITIATIVE. 

Grcvernor  Garvin,  of  Rhode  Island,  contribute^  an  in- 
teresting study  of  direct  legislation,  of  which  he  enu- 
merates the  following  distinct  forms  : 

*'  1.  The  Compulsory  Referendum,  which  requires  all 
laws  and  ordinances  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people.  $ 

"2.  The  Optional  Referendum,  which  allows  a  mi- 
nority of  the  voters  (say  5  per  cent.),  by  petition,  to  re- 
quire the  submission  of  any  law  or  ordinance  to  the 
judgment  of  the  voters. 

"3.  The  Initiative  and  Referendum,  which  permits  a 
minority,  by  petition,  to  propose  a  bill  and  have  it  sub- 
mitted without  change  to  a  popular  vote. 

"The  Constitutional  Initiative,  which  provides  that 
a  reasonable  minority  of  the  voters  may  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  to  be  submitted,  unchanged, 
to  the  popular  vote. 

"  In  every  case,  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  the 
qualified  electors  \x\yoTi  any  proposition  decides  its  fate. 

"  Of  the  four  forms  of  direct  legislation  enumerated 
above,  the  first  exists  in  some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, but  has  never  been  suggested  for  adoption  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  second,  third,  and 
fourth  are  now  embodied  in  the  constitutions  of  three 
Western  States, — namely.  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and 
Oregon.  The  provisions  in  the  three  constitutions  are 
substantially  alike,  although  the  Oregon  amendment, 
adopted  in  June,  11X)3,  made  some  improvement  in  de- 
tails over  its  predecessors.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
vote  for  its  adoption  was  62,024,  and  the  vote  against  it 
only  5,667." 

MATERNITY  AND  THE  AMERICAN  WOMAN. 

Margaret  Bisland  attempts  to  show  t^t  the  tendency 
of  American  Institutions  is  directly  at  variance  with 
the  natural  maternal  instinct  which  is  cherished  among 
Asian  and  European  peoples.  The  results  are  seen  in 
our  diminutive  families  and  in  the  weakening  of  the 
marriage  tie. 

"  We  fail  or  refuse  to  perceive  the  violently  reaction- 
ary influence  upon  the  race  of  that  tendency  of  our  Oc- 
cidental civilization,  which,  in  withdrawing  the  woman 
more  and  more  from  her  home,  tends  to  destroy  the 
true  balance  of  the  physical  and  moral  forces  between 
the  sexes. 

"  The  most  marked  and  deleterious  effect  of  Ameri- 
canization upon  women  is  the  false  energies  and  abnor- 
mal ambitions  it  excites  in  her  life.  Her  endeavor  is  no 
longer  toward  the  realization  and  glorification  of  her 
sex  in  its  femininity.  The  education  she  receives  tends 
to  render  her  either  contemptuous  of  or  indifferent  to 
her  own  peculiar  forces  and  their  normal  expression. 
For  them,  she  not  only  strives,  but  is  encouraged,  to 
substitute  an  individuality  which  is  purely  hybrid  and 
unessential, — a  grotesque  falsetto  masculinity." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Charles  Johnston  writes  on  "  The  Servian  Trag- 
edy," Dr.  Emil  Reich  on  "A  New  View  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,"  Minister  J.  X.  L^ger  on  "  The  Truth 
About  Hayti,"  and  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Penfieldon  "Anglo- 
German  Intervention  in  Venezuela."  We  have  quoted, 
in  our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month," 
from  "  Jewish  Massacres  and  the  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment in  Russia,"  by  Abraham  Cahan,  and  from  "The 
Panama  Canal  Question  from  a  Colombian  Stand- 
point," by  Sellor  P6rez. 


THE  ARENA. 

1"*HE  July  number  of  the  Arena  opens  with 
tribution  by  Theophilus  Baker  entitle<l  *' 
delphia — A  Study  in  Political  Psychology."  1 
course  of  his  diagnosis  of  the  Philadelphia  chai 
this  writer  observes : 

"The  citizens  lack  the  virtue  militant,  that  ir 
ually  disagreeable  but  socially  valuable  quality- 
nacity — the  quality  that  leads  an  Englishman  to 
twenty  pounds  to  avoid  the  illegal  exaction  of  a  sh 
They  are  law-abiding,  conservative  to  the  point 
lowing  a  rogue  to  rob  them,  if  he  only  preserv 
appearances  and  technicalities  of  legalitj\  The 
political  aggressiveness.  That  they  do  not  lack  i 
preciation  of  the  rottenness  of  their  political  life 
desire  for  better  conditions  may  be  seen  in  the 
merable  societies  they  possess  looking  to  that  end, 
nicipal  leagues,  voters'  alliances,  ballot  reform  as 
tions,  civic  clubs.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  i 
contrivances  and  machinery  that  keep  actively 
ing,  year  after  year,  yet  accomplish  nothing  c 
value;  that  are  continually  marching,  but  *nev 
rive.'  One  bold,  confident,  self-reliant,  unselfish 
like  Folk  in  St.  I^ouis,  Jerome  in  Xew  York,  or  ( 
in  Minneapolis,  would  be  worth  the  whole  collect 
this  elegant  and  useless  bric-k-brac  of  reform.  I 
brief  sentence :  they  do  not  punish  political  crir 
in  Philadelphia.  What  is  the  use  of  detecting  f 
on  the  ballot  if  you  never  punish  the  criminals  th 
guilty  of  them  ! " 

In  an  article  on  "  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Co< 
tion  in  Europe,"  Prof.  Frank  Parsons  shows  tl 
England  alone  the  volume  of  cooperative  busine 
grown,  in  the  last  forty  years,  more  than  forty  tii 
fast  as  England's  international  trade,  one  hu 
times  as  fast  as  her'  manufactures,  and  one  hu 
and  thirty  times  as  fast  as  the  population.  "  Wh 
remember,"  says  Professor  Parsons,  "that  her 
national  trade  and  her  manufactures  are  Eng 
special  pride,  the  most  important  and  energeti 
ments  of  her  competitive  business,  we  may  real 
some  degree  how  mar\'elous  has  been  the  progr 
British  cooperation." 

Prof.  John  Ward  Stimson  pays  a  tribute  to  tl 
Richard  Realf,  whom  he  characterizes  as  "An 
looked  American  Shelley,"  although  he  was  b( 
England.    Realf  is  famous  as  one  of  the  follow 
John  Brown. 

Mr.  Ernest  Crosby  writes  on  "  The  Abuses  of  Ii 
tions,"  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  on  "The  Corruption  of 
ernment  by  the  Corporations,"  Boyd  Winchesi 
"The  Lust  of  Money,"  and  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Bist 
"  The  National  Economic  League." 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  July  number  of  QuntorVs  marks  a  new  d 
ure  in  the  programme  of  that  excellent  p 
ical.  Heretofore,  the  subject-matter  of  the  maf 
has  been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  cona 
tion  of  economic,  social,  and  political  questions. 
never  been  as  heavj'  as  the  politico-economic  joi 
that  go  out  from  the  universities,  but  it  has  deali 
the  same  problems  that  they  deal  with,  in  its  owi 
Now  it  is  announced  that  the  original  purpose  "« 
carried  out  even  more  fully  than  before,  but  thei 
be  added  to  the  monthly  bill  of  fare  articles  of  a 
general  interest,   characterized    by  a  lighter  11 
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In  the  July  issue,  for  instance,  there  is  a  very 
e  and  entertaining  account  of  the  experiences  of 
ler  "  for  a  publishing  house  with  the  manuscripts 
;et  their  fate  at  his  desk.  This  clever  sketch  is 
uted  by  Mr.  Robert  A.  Bo  wen. 
J  is  a  timely  article  on  *'  Russia  and  Japan  "  by 
jrican  resident  in  China.  It  is  this  writer's  con- 
that  Japan  must  fight  or  die.    A  disturbance  in 

involving  Russia  would  be  the  signal  for  an  at>- 
'  Japan  in  Manchuria. 

APAN'S  COMMERCIAL  INTERESTS  IN  CHINA. 

• 

!  basis  of  the  coming  difficulty  is  neither  senti- 
nor  insignificant,  and,  moreover,  it  is  one  that 
acy  cannot  alter  or  avert. 

an  has  the  largest  shipping  and  carrying  trade 
ichuria,  having  had  177  ships  with  a  tonnage  of 
entering  the  port  of  Newchwang  in  1902,  and  a 
arger  proportion  for  the  year  1903  up  to  the  pres- 
e.  Her  imports  at  this  port  amounted  to  2,1(K),- 
-s,  and  the  exports  from  this  port  to  Japan  for 
r  1902  amounted  to  a- 749, 458  tads. 
ssian  shipping  amounted  to  one  steanier,  and  her 
s  and  exports  were — none. 

an's  exports  to  Korea,  in  1901,  were  11,372,550 
d  her  imports  from  Korea  were  10,052,438  yen; 
lussian  imports  and  exports  were  merely  nom- 

an's  exports  to  all  of  China  amounted,  in  1901, 
5,579  yen,  having  doubled  in  four  years,  and  her 
•i  from  China  were  27,256,986  yen:' 

A  CENTURY-OLD  COMMUNITY. 

interesting  story  of  the  Harmony  Society,  or 
es,  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  property  has  recently 
Id  after  the  completion  of  a  full  hundred  years 
nunity  life,  is  told  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Davis..  The  so- 
ached  its  highest  point  of  prosperity  in  the  first 
f  the  last  century.  It  was  made  up  of  Germans, 
he  leadership  of  "  Father"  Rapp.  The  first  set- 
b  was  five  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg, 
bout  ten  years,  the  colony  removed  to  the  banks 
JVabash,  in  Posey  County,  Ind.,  where  New  Har- 
ras  founded  ;  but  in  1825,  having  sold  their  Indi- 
>perty  to  Robert  Owen,  the  Rappites  returned  to 
Ivania  and  founded  the  town  of  Economy,  seven- 
iles  below  Pittsburg,  on  the  Ohio  River.  There 
.ve  remained,  dwindling  gradually  in  numbers, 
present  year.  It  seems  hard  to  account  for  the 
m  of  George  Rapp,  the  leader  of  the  movement, 
iially  difficult  to  explain  the  final  failure  of  his 
lent.  The  writer  of  the  article  denies  that  the 
?d  tendency  of  the  communal  life  to  idleness 
siness  was  responsible  for  the  fate  of  the  com- 

an,  however,  be  said  of  the  Rappists,  as  has  been 
other  socialistic  ventures  in  this  country,  that 
he  communal  life  touches  the  edge  of  competi- 
vironment,  when  the  contrast  between  the  two 
from  the  viewpoint  of  actual  experience  in  com- 
•  life,  the  fittest  members  of  the  community  for- 
eir  ideals  and  take  their  places  in  the  stress  of 
ipetitive  industrial  r^tihne  that  is  working  out 

social  salvation  through  the  slow  but  sure  laws 
iral  evolution.  Then  comes  the  end  of  the  com- 
'.  The  process  may  be  longer  or  shorter,  but 
1  is  inevitable.     It  has  always  been  so.     It  was 

*  Economy.'" 


OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  are  editorial  articles  in  this  number  on  "Re- 
straint of  Trade,"  "The  Tariff  Problem  in  England," 
"America's  Share  of  the  World's  Commerce,"  and 
"New  York's  Reform  Administration  and  the  Coming 
Election."  In  connection  with  the  settlement  between 
Venezuela  and  her  creditors,  Mr.  Hayne  Davis  con- 
tributes an  instructive  paper  on  the  subject  of  "For- 
cible Collection  of  Unad judged  Claims  Against  a 
Nation."  

FOUR  AMERICAN  QUARTERLIES. 

THERE  are  some  indications  of  a  return  of  the  quar- 
terly review  to  something  like  its  former  vogue 
and  prestige  among  American  periodicals.  For  some 
years.  Great  Britain  was  permitted,  with  one  or  two 
notable  exceptions,  to  monopolize  this  type  of  review 
literature.  Even  now,  the  American  quarterlies  differ 
materially  from  the  British.  The  tendency  to  build  a 
book  review  into  an  elaborate  treatment  of  some  topic 
of  current  interest  is  far  le«s  pronounced  here  than  in 
England.  Signed  articles,  too,  are  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  in  our  quarterlies.  It  happens  that  in 
the  current  issues  of  four  of  our  leading  quarterlies, 
before  us  as  we  write,  not  one  of  the  articles  is  unsigned 
or  signed  with  a  pen-name.  In  the  average  number  of 
the  Loiulitn  Quarterly  Review,  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
haps half  of  the  contributions  give  no  external  clue  to 
their  authorship. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  Fornin^  in  its  quarterly 
form  and  garb,  is  its  series  of  summaries  of  current  de- 
velopments in  politics,  finance,  applied  science,  litera- 
ture, the  drama,  archaeology,  and  education,  each  of 
these  departments  being  covered,  each  quarter,  by  a 
specialist.  Something  of  this  kind  is  attempted,  it  is 
true,  by  some  of  the  foreign  reviews,  but  in  no  case  on 
so  ambitious  a  scale,  nor  by  a  method  so  systematic. 
In  the  current  number,  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  the  editor,  de- 
scribes the  lately  organized  "Society  of  Educational 
Research,"  sketching  a  few  of  the  investigations  that 
this  body  is  about  to  undertake. 

Of  the  two  special  articles  contributed  to  this  num- 
ber of  the  FoTum,^  that  on  "Kishineff,"  by  Professor 
Gottheil,  has  been  reviewed  in  our  department  of  *>  Lead- 
ing Articles  of  the  Month."  The  other  article,  by  Prof. 
George  T.  Ladd,  of  Yale,  is  in  answ^er  to  the  question, 
"  How  Shall  the  College  Curriculum  Be  Reconstructed  ?" 
To  his  discussion  of  this  problem,  Professor  Ladd  ap- 
pends a  tabular  statement  of  a  three  years'  course,  sug- 
gested as  a  type. 

To  summarize  the  contents  of  the  Inteniatioiuil 
Quarterly  (Burlington,  Vt.)  is  like  trying  to  review  a 
shelf-full  of  new  books  on  a  wide  range  of  topics.  B^very 
article  in  the  International  is  a  monograph,  complete  in 
itself,  prepared  by  a  special  investigator.  How  can  we 
better  illustrate  the  InternatlonnVs  quality  than  by 
simply  enumerating  the  articles  in  the  current  num- 
ber? The  Baroness  von  Heyking  writes  on  Herman 
Grimm,  the  greatest  commentator  of  Goethe  ;  Professor 
Giddings,  of  Columbia  University,  contributes  an  im- 
portant essay  on  "The  American  People;"  Professor 
Sanford,  of  Clark  University,  describes  "The  Psychic 
Life  of  Fishes ; "  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Bishop  attempts  an 
answer  to  the  question,  "Are  American  Legislatures 
Declining  ?  "  Other  topics  treated  in  this  number  are  : 
"  The  Theory  of  the  Comic,"  William  Norman  Guthrie ; 
"  The  Dramas  of  Paul  Hervieu,"  Edouard  Rod  ;  "The 
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PlitlnMipliical  MpHiiiiiKor  Knergy."  Wilbelm  Ontwaia  ; 
"Tht^  Urmcmirts."  L.  Marillier ;  "The  ExplDmtlon  of 
Tchad."  Pmil  IMct :  "The  Present  and  Future  of 
Spain,"  G.  ill?  Awarate;  "Administration  of  Charity  in 
Rngiand."  Helen  BoKaniguet  :  "The  Sweat  Shop  and 
ltd  HemeiiieH,"  F.ii^n  Sehwiedland  ;  and  "  Tiie  P«i;ifl- 
cAtinn  of  BatanirnH,"  Herliert  A.  While. 

The  FiiUUcnl  Si-U-nci:  Hiiiirlcrly,  which  is  eilited  by 
the  fncnity  o(  pc)litlcal  science  of  Co1i)ml)i»  Univemity. 
hniiitaiisnal  coniplement  »r  excellent  papers  liyHtuitentH 
of  American  nnil  foreign  inMitutlonK.  Mr.  W.  C.  Jame- 
Hon  Held  xets  forth  "The  AHiaticPn>b1ura  aiiit  Its  Rela- 
tion W  tlie  l"iiiti!il  Stnte»:"  Prof.  Kmiiry  R.  .lolinson 
examineH  in  tietail  the  terms  of  the  Panama  Cnnal 
treaty  between  the  Unit«il  States  and  Colombia  ;  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Conant,  one  of  llie  nienilx^rs  of  the  recent 
commitwion  on  btinetalli<ni  appointeii  by  President 
Roosevelt,  diHcuKseH  "The  Future  of  the  I.impinK 
Standard;"  Prof.  W.  M.  Sloane  contributeM  a  second 
paper  on  "  Railical  Democracy  in  France  ;  "  Prof.  Mun- 
roe  Smith  be((ln»  a  series  of  articles  od  "  Customary 
IjKw  ;"  Mr.  Lincoln  Hutchinson  analyzes  the  results  of 
our  experiment  at  reciprocity  with  Krazil  in  the  years 
_  1*1-95 ;  and  Prof.  W.  Z,  Ripley  offers  a  defense  of  the 
Industrial  Commission's  report  on  transportation. 
There  is  also  a  valuable  "  Record  of  Political  Events," 
covering  the  period  from  November  10,  1902,  to  May  35, 
1900,  compiled  by  J.  W.  (iarner,  together  with  numerous 
book  reviews,— the  whole  forminjt  a  capital  rimtmi  of 
current  political  dtscnsslon. 

One  of  the  latest  candidates  for  the  favor  of  the  read- 
Inti;  public  hails  from  Trinity  College,  at  Durham,  X.  C, 
aod  is  known  as  the  South  Atlantic  il'iartcrly.  This 
is  a  dignified  and  scholarly  journal,  edited  partly  on 
the  lines  of  the  Scwarux  Ri'Plcto,  which  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  practically  the  only  high-class  periodical 
south  o(  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The  new  quarterly 
seems  to  be  even  more  vitally  concernei!  than  its  senior 
with  the  pressing  economic  anil  social  problems  pecul- 
iar U>  the  South.  To  the  current.  Dumber,  Dr.  11.  B. 
FrisHell  contributes  an  eDlightening  account  of  "Eiinca- 
tional  Progress  in  Virginia."  Dr.  Ulrich  B.  Phillips 
writes  on  "  The  Economics  of  the  Plantation,"  and  Mr. 
Daniel  C.  Roper  on  "The  Census  OfHce  Cotton  Report 
and  tlKe  Development  of  the  Cott4>nseed  Oil  Industry. " 
In  the  Held  of  State  and  local  history,  there  is  an 
Interest!  [ig  stJiry  of  tlie  i>eace  movement  in  Alabama  In 
the  latter  years  of  the  Civil  War. 

Some  of  the  articles  included  in  this  number  appeal 
with  almost  e(|ual  force  to  the  reader  of  Northern  ant^-- 
cedents  and  sympathies.  Nothing  cimlil  be  more  ap- 
preciative, fair,  or  free  from  any  bias  of  partisanship 
than  the  paper  on  •■  Tlie  Reform  Movement  in  New 
England,"  by  Dr.  Edwin  Mims.  Siieaking  of  the  char- 
acteristic writers  of  the  movement— Whittier,  Long- 
tellnw.  Ijowell  —  this  Southern  critic  can  say,  with 
evident  sincerity :  "  A^ai-t  from  any  collsiderattou 
of  the  meritj.  of  the  unestion  of  slaverj-  ()r  si-ci-Hsion, 
one  can  but  admire  the  spirit  of  self-sacrillce.  the 
freeilom  of  tlioiight.  and  iii(le]»'ndenfe  that  these  men 
displajed." 

Dr.  .Tohn  Spencer  Ua.'wctt.  the  editor  of  the  new  iiuar- 
terly.  writingon  "Two  Negro  leaders"- llisiker  T. 
Washington  and  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois— gives  expri'ssion  to 
tlie  saner  Soutliern  view  on  the  race  ijuestioii,  and  a[>- 
pealstromthe"crudeaniuialismof  theiMission-wrought 
masses"  to  the  saving  remnant  of  Southern  chivalry 
and  Justice. 


TIIE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THEJulynumlK-rof  theC-iiUfmjwmrj/  /{crffirhas 
an  important  article  liy  Ijord  Wen)y  on  "Mr. 
Chamlierialns  Fiscal  Polity,"  and  two  ariicles  ou 
Servia.  which  we  notice  elsewhere.  Mr.  Kolwrt  Donalit, 
writing  under  the  significant  title.  "The  Tni-st  or  the 
Town,"  warns  England  against  the  perils  of  franchise- 
grabbers  and  falls  back  on  American  cities  for  a  select 
assortment  of  horrible  examples.  Private  I'orporations 
fur  the  provision  of  pulilic  services  have  been  extensively 
organized  in  Great  Britain,  quite  on  the  American  plan. 
Mr.  Donald  points  to  the  domination  of  our  great  citirs 
by  the  street-railway,  ga.s,  and  electric-light  syndicates 
and  seems  to  think  that  a  like  fate  is  impending  in 
many  of  the  English  towns. 

"  A  F.\MOUS  WAR  sr.VKE."' 

Mr.  Charles  I^owe  contributes  a  paper  under  the 
above  heading  wliich  is  not  very  coniplimentarj'  ti> 
the  late  M.  de  Blowitx,  and  still  less  complimentar) 
to  the  liondon  Tlineii.  The  famouswar  scare  is  that 
of  ISTo,  when  war  betweeit  Germany  and  France  wa,» 
snppose<l  to  be  imminent,  and  to  have  been  averted 
owing  to  M.  lie  Blowitz's  famous  dispatch  to  the 
rimes,  which  led  to  Russian  and  British  intervention. 
According  to  Mr,  Lowe,  who  cites  documents  innumer- 
able, the  scare  was  a  "fake,"  for  which  Prince  GoH- 
chakolTs  vanity  and  the  credulity  of  French  diploma- 
tists were  chiefly  responsible.  Early  in  18T,'),  HerrvoD 
Kadowitz,  German  minister  at  Athens,  was  sent  on  an 
extraoriliuary  mission  to  St.  Petersburg  to  take  the 
place  of  Prince  Reuas  during  the  latter's  illness. 

"Bismarck  had  found  GortchakoD  wanting  in  som* 
matters  of  diplomatic  form— which  be  specifies  in  hit 
'Keminisceuces'- and  sent  Radowitz  as  'a  counte^ 
move  against  him  of  a  personal  more  than  political 
cliaracter.'  In  order  to  conceal  his  chagrin  at  this  re- 
buff,  or  rather  reproof,  GortchakofF  found  it  necesnary 
to  offer  some  other  explanation  of  the  Radowitz  mis- 
sion to  the  foreign  diplomatists,  and  thus  caused  it  to 
be  whispered  about  that  Radowitz  had  come  to  souml 
Russia  and  olTer  her  a  free  hand  in  the  East  an  the  pricr 
of  her  neutrality  in  the  event  of  Germany  declaring  war 
on  Prance  ! " 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  great  scare,  and  Mr.  Lowe 
shows  that  the  Tlmen  at  first  di«credited  Blowiti'e letr 
ter,  and  after  his  death  claimed  that  it  was  genuine, 
and  that  he  alone  had  averted  war.  The  prolonged 
intrigue  and  misunderstanding  described  by  Mr.  Lowe 
is  too  detailed  to  Ite  summarized  here,  but  his  articlB  i> 
well  worth  reading. 

ntflTS  OF  THE   SOUTH   ACRlCAJf   WAR. 

Captain  Fletclier-Vanehasaiiaperon  "TheFniit«Df 
the  War  in  South  Africa." 

'■I'mlonbteilly  and  nuist  obviously,  the  spirit  of  AM- 
katlilerisni  has  Ixvu  enormously  strengthened.  The 
gallant  defense  of  the  republics  has  made  the  blood  atlt 
in  the  veins  of  every  Cajie  Dutchman  from  theZMuUd 
to  Cape  Agulha".  Pliotographs  of  De  Wet,  of  Botha, 
of  Delari'y,  of  Dsnie  Tberon,  are  to  be  found  in  bi«j 
lioniestead  in  Ciipf-  Colony.  These  have  become  na- 
tional iicriies  anil  are  creative  of  nationalitjr.  If  a 
S<iiith  African  poet  arose  now,  their  deeds  would  li« 
sung  tliroughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  tbe  oon- 
tinent. 

"Aim 
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colonials.    This,  of  course,  has  been  germinat- 

decades,  but  it  has  not  boldly  forced  its  way 
the  earth  heretofore,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
races  had  been  in  antagonism,  and  therefore 

B  purely  insular  patriotism  had  been  worked  as 

lote  to  the  South  African  one." 

in  Vane  makes  the  following  severe  comments 

onduct  of  the  colonials  : 

«  is  no  person  on  earth  that  the  Dutchman  de- 

I  much  as  he  does  the  colonial  soldier,  whether 
over-sea  colonial  or  one  of  his  own  breed.  The 
s  not,  as  some  have  tried  to  show,  that  he  re- 
e  interference  of  these  outsiders  in  colonial  af- 
d  all  the  more  resents  the  action  of  his  brother 
der.    Any  one  who  accepts  this  version  of  the 

II  be  misled.  The  Dutchman  does  not  object  to 
lial  soldier  simply  on  account  of  his  colonialism, 
in  respect  to  his  own  compatriots  he  wonders 
y  took  up  a  line  against  him.  But  he  strenu- 
ijects  to  the  manner  in  which  the  colonial  has 
rar.  We  who  have  been  through  it  know  that 
•nial  comrades  were,  in  fact,  little  better  than 
-speaking  Bashi-Bazouks." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

;  Nineteenth  Century  for  July,  the  condition  of 
Danes  in  North  Schleswig  is  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
mann,  who  describes  the  unavailing  attempts 
anization  made  by  the  Prussian  Government. 
g  in  the  schools  is  carried  on  in  Grerman,  and 
r  children  are  forbidden  to  speak  Danish  even 
ayground.  The  public  hoisting  of  the  Danish 
forbidden,  but  every  Danish  house  contains  a 
re  flagstaff  with  the  "Dannebrog"  displayed, 
tish  press  is  persecuted,  and  imprisonments  of 
are  common.  Expulsion  from  the  country  is 
means  of  terrorism.  As  the  result,  the  Danish 
e  is  heard  everjrwhere  except  among  officials 
ligrants. 

RADIUM. 

ver  Lodge  writes  on  "  Radium  and  Its  Lessons," 
ing  many  curious  facts.  Radium,  for  instance, 
ought  near  a  diamond  in  the  dark,  will  make  it 
dereas  it  has  no  effect  upon  a  paste  diamond, 
sr  Lodge  protests  against  the  current  idea  that 
overy  of  radium  in  any  way  shakes  the  long- 
i  laws  of  science.  On  the  contrary,  it  confirms 
I  the  instability  of  matter  which  radium  proves 
3retically  required  if  the  electric  theory  of  its 
tion  were  true,  and  radium  completes  this 
nstead  of  destroying  it.  Radium  gives  us,  in 
a  transmutation  of  the  elements, 
recognized  elements  which  we  know  so  well 
early  be  comparatively  stable  and  persistent 
ut  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  infinitely 
id  perpetual ;  the  probability  is  that  every  now 
Q,  whether  by  the  shock  of  collision  or  other- 
e  rapidity  of  motion  necessary  for  instability 
attained  by  some  one  atom,  and  then  that  par- 
ktom  will  fling  off  the  fragment  and  emit  the 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  begin  a  series  of 
nary  changes  of  which  the  details  may  have  to 
ed  out  separately  for  each  chemical  element. 
be  any  truth  in  this  speculation,  matter  is  an 
mt  and  transient  phenomenon,  subject  to  grad- 
y  and  decomposition  by  the  action  of  its  own 
forces  and  motions,  somewhat  as  has  been  sus- 


pected, and  to  some  extent  ascertained,  to  be  the  case 
for  energy." 

BUDDHISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

Mr.  George  Shann,  in  a  paper  on  "  St.  Luke  and  Budd- 
hism," shows  the  many  close  resemblances  between  the 
mythical  origins  of  Buddhism  and  Christianity. 

"  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  curious  correspondence, 
not  only  between  the  facts  recorded  concerning  the  or- 
igin of  the  two  lives,  but  also  in  respect  of  the  way  of 
presenting  these  facts ;  Gautama  Buddha  was  said  to 
have  been  supernaturally  begotten,  yet  he  is  called  the 
son  of  a  king  because  Suddhodana,  the  husband  of  his 
mother,  is  styled  a  king  ;  in  the  same  way,  Jesus  Christ 
is  called  the  son  or  descendant  of  King  David,  although 
the  pedigree  from  David  is  traced  only  to  Joseph,  who, 
as  we  are  distinctly  told,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
birth  of  his  wife's  first-born  son. 

"Again,  Gautama,  who  was  also  a  first-born  child, 
came  into  the  world  when  his  mother  was  away  from 
home  on  a  journey,  a  circumstance  to  which  Buddhist 
writers  attach  great  importance,  since  it  was  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  Buddhahood  ;  St.  Luke,  alone  of 
the  Evangelists,  thought  it  necessary  to  record  the  fact 
that  Jesus  also  was  born  while  his  mother  was  away 
from  home  and  on  a  journey.  We  learn,  too,  from 
Buddhist  writings  that  when  Gautama  was  born  there 
was  rejoicing  among  the  deva"5,  or  spirits  of  the  upper 
air;  while,  according  to  St.  Luke,  the  shepherds  of 
Bethlehem  witnCvSsed  a  similar  rejoicing  of  the  angels 
at  the  birth  of  Jesus.  When  the  new-born  Gautama 
was  first  formally  presented  to  his  'father,'  Suddho- 
dana, there  was  among  the  spectators  an  aged  saint 
who  adored  the  child  and  prophesied  that  he  would  be 
a  Buddha  and  would  show  the  way  of  salvation  to  men  ; 
St.  Luke  tells  us  that  Jesus  was  presented  in  the  Temple 
while  still  an  infant,  and  that  a  similar  prophecy  was 
then  uttered  by  Simeon,  who  was  apparently  an  old  man. 

"  During  his  youth,  Gautama  was  not  appreciated  at 
his  true  worth,  but  on  one  occasion,  being  put  to  the 
test  by  the  elders  of  his  tribe,  he  a.stonished  them,  not 
only  by  his  skill  in  manly  exercises,  but  also  by  his  wis- 
dom ;  it  is  recorded  in  Luke  that  Jesus  also,  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  astonished  the  doctors  in  the  Temple  by 
his  understanding  and  answers.  When  the  '.ime  ap- 
proached for  Gautama  to  attain  his  Buddhahood  and 
to  exercise  its  functions  he  was  moved  to  leave  his 
home  and  to  go  out  into  the  wilderness,  where  he 
underwent  much  fasting  and  many  temptations;  on 
one  occasion,  the  tempter  Mara  appeared  to  him  and 
promised  him  universal  dominion  if  he  would  only  give 
up  his  quest  for  enlightenment,  and  at  the  crisis  of  his 
attainment  to  Buddhahood  it  is  recorded  that  he  fasted 
seven  times  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  during  which 
time  he  was  again  tempted  by  Mara,  who  tried  to  in- 
duce him  to  break  his  fast  prematurely  :  but  he  over- 
came this  temptation  also,  and  after  his  fast  the  spirit 
Brahma  came  and  ministered  to  him.  Very  similar 
events  are  recorded  in  Luke  concerning  the  prepara- 
tion of  Jesus  for  his  public  ministry." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Lionel  G.  Robinson  writes  on  "Constitutional 
Government  in  Hungary."  Mr.  C.  Milnes  Gaskell  com- 
plains of  "  The  Pollution  of  Our  Rivers,"  and  mentions 
that  on  the  Calder  River,  in  time  of  flood,  forty  dead 
dogs  would  pass  one  spot  on  a  single  day.  Mr.  R.  Bos 
worth  Smith  has  one  of  his  charming  natural  history 
papers. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  FortnUjhtly  for  July  leads  off  with  sixty-six 
pages  wjually  divided  between  the  condemnation 
and  advocacy  of  protection.  Which  means  that  the 
miscellaneous  papers  are  less  numerous  than  usual, 
though  not,  on  the  whole,  less  interesting.  We  have 
dealt  elsewhere  with  the  Zollverein  controversy,  and 
with  Miss  Sellers'  character  sketch  of  Herr  Bebel. 

THE   BICENTENARY  OF  ST.    PETEKSBUUO. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Johnston  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  '*The 
Building  of  St.  Petersburg."  St.  Petersburg  was  built 
on  an  uninhabited  swamp.  Workmen  had  to  I)e  brought 
from  all  parts  of  Russia,  and  what  with  floods,  disease, 
and  starvation,  one  hundred  thousand  of  them  died 
during  the  first  year.  The  city  was  peopled  by  ukaz^ 
hundreds  of  nobles,  merchants,  and  tradespeople  Ijeing 
ordered  to  leave  their  comfortable  homes  in  Moscow 
and  elsewhere  to  live  in  wooden  huts  in  the  new  capi- 
tal. Apparently  insuperable  difficulties  were  got  over 
by  the  energy  of  the  Czar.  When  stones  were  wanted, 
every  large  vessel  entering  the  port  was  commandeii  to 
bring  in  thirty  blocks,  and  every  peasant's  cart  entering 
the  city  had  to  bring  in  three  blocks.  To  encourage 
seamanship,  no  rowl)oats  were  allowed  on  the  river. 
Twenty-five  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  it 
contained  a  population  of  seventy-five  thousand.  But 
as  late  as  1714  wolves  prowled  about  the  city  in  search 
of  food. 

THE  ANGLO-FRENCH  ENTENTE. 

Mr.  Frederick  Lees  has  a  paper  entitled  "  Some  Pro- 
moters of  Anglo-French  Amity."  He  credits  a  good 
deal  of  the  recent  rapprochement  to  M.  Delcass^,  whom 
he  describes  as  a  resolute  and  sagacious  statesman. 
After  M.  Delcassd,  he  mentions  M.  Cambon,  the  French 
ambassador.  Dr.  Barclay  is  the  most  prominent  of  non- 
official  propagandists.  M.  Passy's  services  are  to  the 
cause  of  peace  in  general.  Baron  d'Estournelles  de 
Ck>nstant  presides  over  a  group  of  one  hundred  French 
Deputies  formed  to  support  the  cause  of  arbitration  in 
Parliament.  M.  I^eroy- Beaulieu,  M.  Lavisse,  and  M. 
Molinari  support  the  cause  in  their  writings  ;  but  why 
does  Mr.  Ijees  omit  M.  Finot,  who  has  propagandized  in 
favor  of  an  Anglo-French  alliance  more  recently  and 
more  vigorously  than  any  of  these  ?  Finally,  there  is 
the  considerable  group  of  Frenchmen,  headed  by  M.  de 
Coubertin  and  M.  Demolins,  whose  admiration  for  Eng- 
lish educational  methods  makes  them  strong  advocates 
of  better  relations. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  WcHtminster  Review  for  July  is  a  very  good 
number.  It  opens  with  a  sarcastic  paper  upon 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  ignorance  of  the  Zollverein.  The 
writer  quotes  a  mild  expression  of  regret  by  a  moderate 
Liberal  Hamburg  editor  that  the  British  colonial  secre- 
tary should  not  know  that  free  trade  within  the  German 
states  is  an  institution  which  does  not  l)elong  to  the 
competence  of  the  several  federated  states,  and  that  he 
has  not  even  heard  that  Hanover  lost  its  quality  as  a 
state  as  long  ago  as  thirty-seven  years. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Godard  has  a  long  and  powerful  paper  enti 
tied  "Benevolent  Despotism,"  the  moral  of  which  is 
that  there  is  no  such  thing.     Despotism  cannot  be  be- 
nevolent ;  it  must  begin  by  conquest  and  continue  to 


exist  by  studying  its  own  interest  and  sacrificing  re- 
morselessly the  welfare  of  the  subject  populations. 

HOME  RULE   AND  THE  KING'S  VISIT. 

There  is  another  paper  of  considerable  interest,  by 
Mr.  Crosby,  entitled  "  Home  Rule  and  the  King's  Visit 
to  Ireland."  Mr.  Crosby  thinks  that  the  proper  thing 
to  do  would  be  for  the  King  to  announce  in  the  next 
speech  from  the  throne  the  appointment  of  a  royal  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  giving  Ireland 
the  management  of  her  own  affairs  consistent  with 
justice  to  all  classes  alike  and  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  empire.  The  royal  commission  would  at  once  sum- 
mon a  conference  in  Dublin,  which  would  discuss  home 
rule  as  the  recent  conference  discussed  the  land  ques- 
tion. Their  decision  would  be  submitt-ed  to  the  royal 
commis.sion,  which  in  turn  would  report  to  Parliament 
what  ought  to  \ye  done.  Thus,  the  responsibility  for 
bringing  forward  the  measure  of  home  rule  would  be 
taken  entirely  away  from  the  imperial  Parliament.  All 
representAtive  men  in  Ireland  would  be  able  to  make 
their  views  known  at  the  conference,  and  any  scheme 
backed  by  all  Ireland  would  have  a  good  chance  of  ac- 
ceptance by  the  imperial  Parliament. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Franklin  Thomasson  writes  once  more  upon  the 
wickedness  of  private  land  monopoly.  He  is  persuaded 
that  the  level  of  the  wages  of  unskilled  labor  will  always 
be  kept  down  to  the  barest  minimum  by  the  necessity 
laborers  are  under  of  paying  competitive  land  rent  for 
permission  to  make  use  of  the  natural  materials  and 
forces  of  the  globe. 

There  are  a  couple  of  papers  dealing  with  the  question 
of  women,  one  by  "  Ignota  "  reviewing  M.  de  Morsier's 
statement  of  the  women's  question  from  the  French 
point  of  view,  and  Mrs.  Montefiore's  paper  on  "The 
Economic  Independence  of  Women  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  which  appeared  in  VHumnyiiU  Nouvdlt. 
Mrs.  Diggs  deals  with  Mrs.  Woolsey  in  her  review  and 
rejoinder  to  her  book  on  "  Republics  versus  Women." 


BLACKWOOD. 

THERE  is  a  great  deal  of  quaint  and  carious  read- 
ing in  the  July  number  of  BJackwood.  Its  most 
serious  article  is  the  last,  on  ^^  A  Self-Sustaining  Em- 
pire." It  laments  England's  having  rebuffed  the  Shah  of 
Persia  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  him  to  fling  himself 
into  the  arms  of  Russia,  with  Russian  ascendency  at 
Teheran  as  a  consequence  ;  and  it  earnestly  enforces  by 
right  of  England's  historical  position  and  present  trade 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  Lord  Lansdowne^s  declaration,  that 
any  attempt  to  establish  a  foreign  naval  foothold  in  the 
gulf  would  be  resist-ed  with  all  her  powers. 

The  author  of  "  Musings  Without  Method  **  endeavors 
to  gibbet  Sir  James  Crich ton- Brown  for  his  attack 
upon  Mrs.  Carlyle.  In  the  course  of  much  satiric  ad- 
vice to  young  journalists,  he  reminds  them  that  already 
the  star  of  the  journalist  is  paling  before  the  supremacy 
of  the  advertiser. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  after  exposing  the  ruthless  manir 
ere  of  prisoners  by  Covenanters  and  those  under  tbeli* 
fluence  of  Covenanting  preachers,  describes,  under  the 
lieading  of  ^^  A  Christian  Under  the  Covenaut,*'  the  Oiort 
merciful  policy  of  Sir  James  Turner,  the  original  ol 
Scott's  "Dugald  Dalgetty." 
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larold  Parsons  revives  the  memory  of  Captain 
>mith  of  Virginia,  whom  he  describes  as  the 
p  of  the  United  States,  and  as  the  Jacobean  coun- 
to  the  Elizabethan  Drake. 

dew  of  a  history  of  Scottish  literature  remarks 
easure  that  *^the  period  of  the,  kailyard  assault 


on  the  dignity  of  Scottish  literature  synchronized  with 
the  beginning  of  a  remarkable  development  of  interest 
in  the  older  vernacular  literature." 

Under  the  heading  of /'Personalia,"  "Sigma"  con- 
tributes several  pages  of  gossip  about  noted  or  eccentric 
lawyers  of  bygone  days. 


THE  CONTINENTAL   REVIEWS. 


LA  REVUE. 

V  REVUE "  for  June  1  opens  with  a  paper  by 

Mr.  Thomas  O'Donnell,  M.P.,  on  "  Ireland : 
iguage,  Its  Liberty,"  which  places  the  main  facts 

Gaelic  revival  before  the  Continental  public. 
Oonnell  records  that  since  1898  the  Gaelic  League 
inded  412  branches,  and  that  in  1901  it  published 
copies  of  Gaelic  works  of  various  kinds, — that  is 
double  the  amount  of  English  publications  in 
I  in  the  same  year. 

J.  Jussieu,  writing  on  *'  Le  Krach  de  I'lntellec- 
'  records  the  failures  of  feminism,  and  of  coeduca- 

particular.  He  points  out  that  even  women-s 
s  recruit  their  professorial  staffs  from  among 
nd  claims  that  women  have  shown  themselves 
lly  intellectually  inferior.  The  question  of  the 
of  women  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
lectual  equality.  Legitimate  feminism's  object 
B  that  society  shall  make  women  suffer  as  little 
jible  from  their  natural  inferiority, — in  other 
shall  play  the  part  of  a  Society  for  Prevention 
slty  to  Animals.  But  intellectual  feminism  as 
n  America,  says  M.  Jussieu,  has  proved  a  failure, 
article  is  appropriately  followed  by  a  paper  on 
[>roits  sur  P Animal,"  in  which  M.  Camille  M6- 
shows  good  reason  for  thinking  that  animals  are 
lly  inferior  to  men.  The  fact  that  they  do  not 
IS  is  merely  proof  that  they  have  attained  the 
ion  of  their  species,  a  perfection  which  we  are 
n. 

BRITTANY. 

t  Austin  de  Croze  writes  on  *'  The  Great  Misery 
tany,"  apropos  of  the  recent  famine,  which  he 
s  was  not  due  to  the  failure  of  the  sardine  fish- 
lich  occupies  only  a  small  part  of  the  people,  but 
of  foresight,  indolence,  routine,  clerical  exploi- 
and  alcoholism,  which  he  declares  are  national 
The  average  Breton  is  of  an  apathy  and  improvi- 
ncredible.  The  fishers  never  insure  their  boats, 
e  heavily  every  year  ;  they  specialize  in  one  kind 
Qg,  and  are  helpless  when  it  fails,  and  the  coun- 
overrun  with  publicans.  Famine  is  therefore 
cal,  and  returns  each  winter  without  exception, 
unt  de  Croze  denounces  the  appeal  for  assistance 
winter  as  a  mere  i)olitical  maneuver. 

SERUM  IN  POWDERS  AND  PASTILLES. 

\.  Romme  describes  the  new  methods  invented 

Martin  and  Calmette  for  replacing  the  subcu- 

h  injection  of  an ti -diphtheritic  and  anti-tetanic 

Dr.  Martin  administers  serum  in  the  form  of  a 

which  destroys  all  bacilli  in  the  throat  of  a 

jritic  patient.    Dr.  Calmette  has  invented  a  pow- 

ch,  when  laid  on  a  wound  within  a  short  time 

ifection,   effectually  prevents  lockjaw,  a  com- 

which  Dr.  Romme  asserts  kills  one-fifth  of  the 

Q  bom  in  hot  countries,  in  Indo-China,  and  in 


Africa.  The  serum  acts  exactly  in  the  same  way  ad  when 
injected  under  the  skin,  and  keeps  its  anti-tetanic  quali- 
ties indefinitely  ;  and  the  operation  is  as  simple  as  the 
laying  of  a  pinch  of  powder  on  a  cut. 

THE  FRENCH  ARMY. 

The  second  number  opens  with  an  important  article 
by  M.  Messimy  on  "The  Armed  Peace,"  the  burden  of 
which,  he  alleges,  France  can  alleviate.  Compared  with 
America,  he  says,  Europe  is  in  the  situation  of  an  old 
business  house,  burdened  with  heavy  debts,  encum- 
bered with  a  uselessly  great  staff,  competing  with  pow- 
erful and  young  houses  which  have  reduced  their  ex- 
penses to  a  minimum,  are  perfectly  equipped,  and  have 
no  debts.  France  is,  of  course,  most  burdened  of  all, 
for  she  spends  35  per  cent,  of  her  resources  on  military 
preparations.  Every  Frenchman  is  born  into  the  world 
with  a  debt  of  750  francs  (:fl.50)  upon  his  shoulders.  For 
every  million  Frenchmen,  .5,620  are  annually  called  un- 
der the  flag,  as  against  4,120  Germans  and  2,810  Rus- 
sians. M.  Messimy  states  that  to  get  these  recruits, 
weaklings  have  to  be  taken,  and  he  says  that  the  mor- 
tality in  the  French  army  is  three  and  one-half  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  German.  In  view  of  the  non- 
increase  of  the  French  population,  M.  Messimy  recog- 
nizes that  this  is  inevitable  if  France  is  to  keep  up  as 
large  an  army  as  her  rivals.  His  recommendation  is  to 
abandon  this  ambition,  and  to  reduce  the  army  by  at 
least  100,000.  He  also  urges  that  the  number  of  gener- 
als should  be  cut  down  by  half,  and  younger  men  ap- 
pointed. The  military  budget  would  fall  from  910,000,- 
000  francs  to  775,000,000  francs  ($155,000,000),  and  the 
army  as  a  fighting  machine  would  be  superior  to  the 
present. 

THE  INSURANCE  OF  FUTURE  CHILDREN. 

Augusta  Moll- Weiss,  in  a  short  paper  entitled  "To 
Conquer  the  Mothers,"  suggests  that  every  couple  before 
marrying  should  compulsorily  insure  the  future  of  their 
children.  She  suggests  that  five  centimes  (about  one 
cent)  a  day  would  be  a  sufficient  premium.  At  every 
birth,  the  mother  would  receive  a  certain  sum,  which 
would  diminish  as  the  child  grew  older  and  capable  of 
shifting  for  itself.  She  demands,  also,  the  foundation 
of  "schools  of  mothers,"  where  young  girls  should  be 
taught,  in  addition  to  housekeeping,  how  to  bring  up 
children.  

REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  visit  of  King  Edward  to  Portugal  has  Inspired 
M.  Chaumie  to  describe  at  some  length,  in  the 
Rcoue  de  Paris^  the  relations  which  have  so  long  bound 
that  country  to  Great  Britain.  The  writer  considers 
that  the  day  may  come  when  the  British  Empire  will 
not  only  absorb  the  Portuguese  colonies,  but  also  Por- 
tugal herself  !  In  any  case,  he  severely  blames  the 
French  Government  for  having  practically  neglected 
its  country's  interests  in  Portugal,  and  he  wishes  to 
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point  out  how  dangerous  it  is  for  a  small  country  to 
link  its  destinies  in  any  way  to  one  which  is  mighty 
and  ambitious.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  Revue  de 
Paris  had  become  quite  definitely  the  organ  of  the 
French  colonial  party,  for  out  of  fifteen  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  two  June  numbers,  three  deal  directly  or 
indirectly  with  foreign  and  colonial  affairs.  Of  the 
three,  the  least  important  is  that  on  Portugal  and  her 
relations  with  England,  while  the  most  interesting  is 
undoubtedly  M.  de  Guzman's  paper  on  the  several  parts 
played  by  French  capitalists  and  French  colonists  in 
Tonquin. 

FRENCH  COLONIAL  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Perhaps  l)ecause  the  French  are  such  thrifty  and  in- 
dustrious i>eople,  they  attach  great  importance  to  the 
possession  of  capital.  There  are  few  examples  in  France 
of  the  boy  who,  starting  out  with  half  a  crown  in  his 
pocket,  lives  to  become  a  millionaire.  The  French  lad 
possessed  of  only  half  a  crown  would  certainly  be  lack- 
ing in  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  one  might  almost  say  the 
spirit  of  gambling,  which  sometimes  enables  the  shrewd 
Scotch  boy  gradually  to  accumulate  from  the  humblest 
beginning  a  vast  fortune.  On  the  other  hand,  a  French- 
man is  content  to  start  in  business  with  far  less  capital 
than  would  elsewhere  be  considered  safe  or  wise,  and 
M.  Guzman  believes  that  with  the  sum  of  $2,000  a 
Frenchman  can  emigrate  to  Tonquin,  and,  after  an  in- 
terval of  comparatively  few  years,  accumulate  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  He  admits  that,  in  order  to  in- 
sure success,  the  kind  of  man  he  has  in  his  eye  must  be 
himself  a  strong  and  determined  worker,  full  of  hope 
and  determination,  and  willing  to  put  his  own  shoulder 
to  the  wheel. 

The  French  Government  offers  every  kind  of  conces- 
sion to  the  right  kind  of  colonist ;  still,  the  writer  gives 
a  very  melancholy,  and  obviously  a  very  true,  picture 
of  the  many  difficulties  which  meet  from  the  outset  the 
Frenchman  who  goes  to  Tonquin.  He  points  out  that 
many  Frenchmen  arriving  at  Hanoi  are  eager  at  once  to 
accept  far  larger  concessions  than  they  can  have  any 
hope  of  turning  to  profit  without  a  more  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  country,  and  of  its  possibilities,  than  they 
are  likely  to  acquire  in  a  few  months'  stay  in  the  capi- 
tal. He  very  warmly  recommends  a  would-be  colonial 
landowner  to  take  a  subordinate  position  on  the  estate 
of  a  French  planter  who  is  known  to  be  successful,  for 
after  an  apprenticeship  of  two  years  so  spent  he  will  be 
able  to  place  a  few  hundreds  of  dollars  to  far  better  ad- 
vantage than  he  could  have  done  thousands  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  his  knowledge  of  Tonquin.  The  man  who  can 
start  with  a  capital  of  some  $25,000  or  $30,000  he  advises 
to  go  in  for  rice  culture,  but  he  apparently  considers 
equally  profitable  the  raising  of  rice,  coffee,  tea,  and  cot- 
ton. The  whole  article  is  interesting,  as  it  strikes,  al- 
most for  the  first  time  in  the  French  press,  the  warning 
note  which  may  be  briefiy  summed  up  by  the  words, 
**  No  man  who  is  rich  and  idle,  or  who  is  industrious 
and  penniless,  can  hope  to  make  a  fortune  in  Greater 
France."  

NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THE  only  really  interesting  and  noteworthy  article 
in  the  two  numbers  of  Ln  Nouvellc  Rc'mw  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  lot  of  the  half-million  children 
workers  of  France.  In  this  matter,  France  is  now  in 
the  same  position  as  was  the  England  of  1803,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  efforts  made  by  such  philanthropists 


as  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  latter  countr 
still  be  undermined  by  this  most  horrible  evil, 
have  we  not  seen  honored  members  of  the  th 
profession  coming  forward  quite  recently  to  def 
practice  of  allowing  little  children  to  take  part 
atrical  performances  ? 

CHILD   LABOR  IN   FRANCE. 

M.  Dagan,  the  writer  of  this  excellent  pap 
made  the  subject  of  the  child  worker  one  of  exh 
inquiry.  He  finds  that  an  extraordinary  nur 
children  are  employed  in  the  delightful  cake  .sh< 
confection  factories  which  are  one  of  the  glories 
cantile  Paris.  Sometimes  the  poor  little  cr 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  trade  work  from  ty^ 
seventeen  hours  a  day,  and  in  some  cases  they 
pected  to  be  up  all  Saturday  night  prepari 
Sunday's  work,  for  the  Paris  confectioner  d« 
business  on  the  day  when  other  people  ai 
Strangely  enough,  the  children  employed  by 
tioners  are  in  almost  every  case  apprentices ;  b 
do  they  earn  nothing,  but  often  a  premium  of  f 
to  $100  has  been  paid  in  order  that  they  may  le; 
business.  Yet  another  trade  in  which  boys  play 
part  is  that  of  printing ;  and  many  girl  child 
employed,  at  a  wage  of  $4  a  month,  in  all  thoi 
nesses  which  concern  what  may  be  called  the  lu 
clothes.  The  Bishop  of  Nancy  lately  made  a  dete 
effort  to  put  an  end  to  child  labor  in  certain  r< 
houses  which  make  a  specialty  of  fine  needlewo 
the  letter  written  by  the  bishop  to  the  cardinal 
of  the  Roman  Tribunal,  which  had  for  diffici: 
that  of  deciding  between  a  certain  convent  wh 
ployed  child  workers  and  its  ecclesiastical  sup 
quoted  at  great  length.  It  is  to  be  hoped  t 
Dagan's  eloquent  pages  will  cause  the  French  ( 
ment  to  look  well  into  this  question,  so  impon 
the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

FRENCH  WOMEN  OF  LETTERS. 

M.  Gin),  in  his  literary  recollections,  which  8 
worth  reading  by  all  those  who  care  for  the  Fpc 
erature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  gives  an  a 
account  of  the  first  women  members  of  the  fan 
ci^t^  des  gens  de  lettres.  At  first  there  was 
decided  feeling  against  admitting  ladies,  but  a 
time  by  far  the  most  remarkable  and  popular  "vi 
France  happened  to  be  ^^  that  great-hearted  won 
large-hearted  man "  known  as  Greorge  Sand,  t' 
writers  had  to  admit  the  blue-stockings  after  all,  f 
the  Soci6t^  has  a  very  large  number  of  lady  mei 

THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

THE  Civiltd  Cattolica  (June  6)  takes  advai 
the  recent  visits  of  King  Eklward  and  the  ( 
Emperor  to  the  Vatican, — visits  which  it  hails  ^ 
highest  satisfaction, — to  publish  one  of  its  pe 
articles  in  favor  of  the  temporal  power,  but 
bringing  forward  any  fresh  argument.  The 
Antologia  (May  16),  on  the  other  hand,  points  < 
the  visits  demonstrate  once  again  the  entire  in 
ence  of  the  Holy  See  in  the  exercise  of  all  its  t 
functions.  But  while  it  rejoices  unreservedly 
visit  of  Edward  VII.,  it  voices  a  certain  discon 
in  Rome  at  the  unexpected  splendor  with  wl 
German  Emperor  was  pleased  to  invest  his  vie 
Vatican,  making  it  appear  as  if  this,  and  not 
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to  the  Quirinal,  were  the  main  reason  for  his  presence 
in  Rome. 

The  same  number  of  the  ClvilUl  contains  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  account  of  the  great  *' Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,"  on  which  the  Abb6  Vigouroux, — now  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  new  Biblical  Commission  in 
Rome, — set  to  work  over  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  of 
which  he  has  already  superintended  the  publication  of 
twenty-two  out  of  the  thirty-five  parts.  Mgr.  Mignot, 
Archbishop  of  Albi,  supplies  the  introduction,  the  illus- 
trations are  numerous,  and  the  work  is  in  every  sense 
up  to  date.  A  series  of  articles  aims  at  showing  how 
the  Popes  have  invariably  done  their  utmost  to  sup- 
press slavery  ;  another  series  discusses  the  Christianiza- 
tion  of  China  in  the  eighth  century,  as  proved  from 
certain  ancient  Chinese  inscriptions. 

English  subjects  receive  even  more  than  their  usual 
share  of  attention  in  the  Nuova  Antologia,  this  month. 
Prof.  C.  Segrd  bases  an  article  on  Addison  and  Boling- 
broke  on  the  volumes  dealing,  respectively,  with  these 
authors  by  W.  J.  Courthope  and  Walter  Sichel,  and  the 
editor  himself.  Maggiorino  Ferraris  deals  exhaustively 
with  state-aided  agriculture  in  Australia,  and  its  pos- 
sible effects  on  Italian  commerce,  quoting  largely  from 
W.  P.  Reeves^  recent  volumes  on  '*  State  Experiments 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand."  A  summary  is  also 
given  of  a  recent  article  in  the  BlbUothdque  Vnivcrscllv. 
of  Lausanne,  on  the  interesting  problem  started  by  Dr. 
Eogel,  of  Berlin,  whether  Shakespeare  ever  visited  Italy. 
The  probabilities  seem  all  in  favor  of  such  a  visit,  which, 
however,  would  seem  to  have  been  restricted  to  the 
northern  provinces,  as  Shakespeare  never  introduces 
either  Rome,  Naples,  or  Florence. 

In  the  Rassegna  Nazionalc  (June  1),  Dr.  Willoughby 
Wade  discusses  the  frequent  recurrence  to  the  knife  in 
Italian  quarrels,  and  suggests  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  a  knife  with  a  blade  more  than  four 
centimeters  in  length  when  sharpened  at  the  point. 
With  such  a  restriction,  the  wounds  inflicted  would 
.scarcely  ever  prove  fatal. 

The  Rivista  d' Italia  is  a  comparatively  new  monthly 
review  which  hitherto  has  not  reached  us.  Its  interests 
are  rather  literary  than  political,  the  number  before  us 
containing  one  article  in  honor  of  Carducci,  and  another, 
highly  enthusiastic,  in  praise  of  d'Annunzio's  recent 
volume  of  verse,  "Laus  Vitae,"  which  has  just  been 
placed  upon  the  Roman  Index.  The  religious  views  of 
the  magazine  may  further  be  gauged  from  an  article  by 
Professor  Labanca,  who,  in  urging  the  re^stablishment 
of  chairs  of  theology  in  the  Italian  universities,  in  order 
that  the  subject  should  not  be  left  wholly  to  ecclesias- 
tics, commends  the  teaching  of  Christianity  on  an  his- 
torical and  undenominational  basis  in  all  primary  and 
secondary  schools  receiving  state  aid. 


A  NEW  POLISH  PERIODICAL. 

<*  T  A  POLOGNE  CONTEMPORAINE "  is  the  title 
I  ^  of  a  new  fortnightly  album  published  in  French 
at  Paris,  but  devoted,  as  its  name  implies,  to  Poland, — 
its  politics,  literature,  and  art.  Although  published  in 
France,  its  contributors  and  illustrators  are  Poles  of 
distinction,  resident  in  Russian  Poland,  whose  names, 
for  obvious  reasons,  are  withheld.  The  first  number  is 
admirably  printed,  and  is  illustrated  with  reproduc- 
tions of  Polish  landscapes  by  Ruszcyc,  Stanislawski, 
and  others,  and  the  literary  matter  is  devoted  to  a  very 


interesting  description  of  the  history  and  resources  of 
the  divided  kingdom.  Poland,  lx)th  politically  and  ar- 
tistically, is  liappily  now  undergoing  a  great  rena.scence ; 
and  the  unity  of  culture  and  aspirations  which  contin- 
ues to  exi.st,  in  spite,  or  because,  of  its  political  divi- 
sion, gives  good  cause  for  faith  in  its  future.  The  Poles 
are  at  pre.sent  beating  tlie  Pru.ssians  on  their  own 
ground ;  they  are  holding  their  own  in  Austria,  and 
in  Russia  they  are  progressing  materially  at  a  much 
greater  speed  than  their  masters,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  Russian  administration  that  the  subject 
races  are  economically  favored  at  the  expense  of  the 
Great  Russians.  But  the  new  Poland  is  hardly  known 
in  western  Europe.  Foreigners  write  about  it  igno- 
rantly,  and  Poles  write  about  it  in  Polish.  A  period- 
ical, published  in  a  well-known  languat^e  but  written 
by  Poles,  is,  therefore,  ju.st  what  is  wanted,  and  La 
PoJogne  Cnntcmpontitic  promises  to  fill  the  gap.  It  is 
pulished  at  5,  Rue  de  I'Od^on,  Paris. 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

IN  Onzc  Eeuw,  Dr.  Chant^pie  de  la  Sau.ssaye  has  a 
powerful  e.s.Hay  on  the  latter-day  tendency  to  make 
a  religion  of  almost  everything  ;  he  quotes  the  famous 
remark  of  Bruneti^re  on  this  subject,  and  shows  us  how 
this  mental  seeking  after  ideals,  after  something  to 
worship,  is  likely  to  affect  the  human  race.  Will  it 
finally  bring  every  one  to  the  l^elief  in  and  the  worship 
of  an  Almighty  Power  ?  is  the  kind  of  question  which 
the  thoughtful  person  will  ask  himself ;  it  is  highly 
probable.  If  we  make  a  religion  of  human  suffering 
(as  Brunfetiere  hints),  then  we  are  getting  well  on  the 
road  ! 

The  question  of  state-controlled  railroads  is  often 
touched  upon  by  long-suffering  travelers  and  others, 
and  opinions  vary  (naturally  !)  on  the  advisability  of 
handing  over  the  railroads  to  the  government.  In  the 
number  under  review,  there  is  anai*ticle  on  this  subject, 
and  the  author  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  state  ex- 
ploitation is  not  desirable.  He  believes  that  the  balance 
of  argument  is  against  it,  and  mentions  the  Dutch  strike 
in  support  of  the  contention.  An  essay  on  the  political 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes  contributes  to  the  make-up 
of  a  good  number  of  this  excellent  review. 

Vragcn  dcs  Tijds  gives  us  only  two  articles  this 
month,  but  they  are  very  long  and  very  interesting 
ones  of  their  kind.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Dutch 
reviews  that  they  go  very  fully  into  their  subjects,  yet 
a  review  containing  seventy  pages  and  two  articles 
would  scarcely  be  appreciated  on  this  side.  The  first 
essay  is  on  "Esthetic  Problems,"  and  the  writer  deals 
with  the  subject  effectively.  The  second  contribution 
is  of  more  general  interest,  for  it  treats  of  waiters.  We 
are  not  all  waiters,  but  we  are  all  interested  in  them, 
for  most  of  us  come  into  contact  with  some  of  them, 
however  little  we  travel  about.  People  do  not  under- 
stand what  a  waiter's  life  is  like  ;  they  grumble  about 
him,  they  make  unfavorable  comparisons  between  the 
waiters  of  one  country  and  those  of  another,  often  in 
accordance  with  the  condition  of  their  liver  at  the  par- 
ticular moment,  and  they  grudgingly  give  him  the  ex- 
pected tip,  but  they  know  really  very  little  about  his 
trials  and  hardships.  So  the  writer  goes  into  details,— 
into  very  many  details, — and  tries  to  inculcate  a  better 
comprehension  of  the  life  of  a  class  which  plays  an  im- 
I)ortant  part  in  the  world. 


THE    NEW    BOOKS. 
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Xf^.t.\  '->■  r»AVtt.  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

\'.'.'-i •';•' Z'.  .'■<.<•  .!.'  fjnii.if  iiitcrent  in  hII  Kant  In- 
:...,.  ..r.»,.'.«  wi.rr.«l  >,-j  rhi-ifrMlcItiirlHir At  Delhi, 
■(.w  i'j./^  tJ  •.'../•,!:.'.(>■  '.r."  (.-.(iiiliir  writj^r  on  Oriental 
,^,..  .«  X.  •;.  .-^f.  ^r.r>rt*iuii.(<a-.c..iiutof  -Wiii- 
'^f  ...iV^  '■■:.:.:,  '.'•fiifidriyi.  Iiifuitiiiicli  hm  an 
,hr,'.-a-.,.y  ..  ..■..^>•^  '.f  Ari.<^ri'«ri  Mtiirlxts  urn  likely  to 
.rtfl.iV  '.!••:  ..  .,  'ij-.c  .r,i!i>-rari'~i  m  loiiK  «»  I>ir<i  nii<l 
.'*.!/  '..,■/,...  ..„-;  T.^  .-.*  r*K«l"(H"-.  .Mi*  SciiinmreV 
mv^.-"'  •■•.■'  •■■y,^r-:.!.x  'I'-fail.  '.f  tr»ve]  will  lie  appreci- 
At^a'.     ',..•    ■   •..•u.».i-t\  I'.rfHil  lier  xtHtj-nifiit  that  the 

*-^.. '..«.■,..-..     .-'.ff.-r«l 


foi  ,--"1.*  '(>»■  li'oik  lr.<4«lr  lioH  nurhln^  to  do  with 
I  j,M.ii,tAin,  /■■/'iliiiliirm,  AH  inlKlit.  Iiave  been  expected 
ttiiHf  ii'  tmituiti'Mit,  >fiit.  iIpaIk  rather  with  the  natural 
fi*iii-fj  nl'rtin.  Ill'-  wbI'T  ciiiirMw  traverxed  and  with  the 
/if't'Mfi-"'' lit'' lutvitKi^  l.rlliioiilwtiilliiK  ill  thnHe  regioQH. 
f  hi'  "•»■  ''(■'> "'  'III-  Aral,  vuyitit™  f-yr  made  by  civilizt^ 
UiHi  Hii-ii  "><.  Kfil.ltr  uriimnil  llie  river,  and  inniemor- 


">l    I 


l„t  l.-^i       *ff   0^( 


u)ll»i. 


!  develiiiiinent  of  Man- 
\,  m^w  viilimie,  by  Wirt 
.MMiiiiillaiij.  ThiH  book 
mdfierKy  which  anlnmteH 
•T  exiiaimion  tjjward  the 
for  RUK- 


nl,.|  dij,l, 


r.a.y.  and  nivt 
In;  Mancliurian 


.\>U:. 


1  Liu 


kH  luick  I 


mi  htn  writir'if  llraii'li-*'  H-iii|"ti 
r'llfli-i'K  ri.ak"  "llulit  H|i|n-»1 ;  M"  are 
rH'illlr  cornerii"'!  more  with  Ihe  lltfrauireumi  n.Lut 

),('  |>i'iiiiJi-Miiiti  with  lh«>(» iientlnl  life.    At  theiiaitie 

i,„e  UifWiiilnii'l  immU-Ml  jihnmm  of  Pulijth  develop- 
leiit  hnve  iH.l.wli'.lly i-«'*Jm-'1  t>r.  »raiidi»'iilinervalioii. 
iliiliHwilhIhe  hiiprewiioiwilerlveil  from fmiueiltrisilH 
•j  I'Ljaiiil,  tiiH-h-  diirlMK  Hie  jMiHt  twenty  >'e«r».   Dr. 


Brandes  lum  recorded  many  int^restiu^  anecdotes  and 
interpretalionx.  The  political  dreams  of  past  genera- 
tions of  PoleNhave  come  to  naught,  and  iiolhin^ciHnion; 
HadI)-  fiji^ificant  of  thin  than  the  steadily  increasing 
Htreamn  of  miKralion  to  the  L'nited  Stat^H.  We  are  in- 
dehted  to  Dr.  BraDdeM  fur  a  ithnin-d  and  accurate  au- 
alywM  of  the  racial  traits  that  are  now  contributing  more 
senKllily  than  ever  before  to  our  own  national  fabric. 

Canon  Kawnsley's  "Ijike  Country  SketcheH''<Mac- 
millan),  like  the  second  volume  of  the  same  author's 
"liilerary  Aiwociationa  with  the  English  I..akeH,^  ui 
chiefly  notable  for  its  reminiscences  of  the  poet  Words- 
worth, Canon  Kawnsley  was  at  great  pains  to  obtain 
interviewH  with  a  number  of  the  Wertmoreland  rustics 
who  remembered  the  poet  oa  he  dwelt  amon^  them. 
Their  (rank  and  quaintly  expre»ied  opinions  regarding 
"WudHWorth.'as  they  called  him.  ami  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge, tend,  on  the  whole,  to  conArni  the  statement*  of 
moHt  o(  the  biugrapherH  regarding  Wordsworth's  per- 
sonal peculiarities. 

Another  book  of  Kngtish  peasant  lore  in  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Vosper'M  ■'  Real  Life  SketcheH  from  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall'' (Cincinnati :  .Tenninga  &  Pye),  in  which  are  in- 
cluded the  writer's    historical  antt  personal   reminitt- 

"How  Paris  AmuscH  Itself"  U  the  title  of  n  volume 
of  clever  sketches  by  F.  Berkeley  Smith  (Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company).  The  author's  point  of  view  in  this  vol- 
ume, aa  be  stales  in  the  Introduction,  la  that  of  the 
small  boy  who  crawbi  under  the  circus  tent.  It  was  to 
gratifythe  curiosity  of  that  large  number  of  people  who 
have  read  aUmt  Paris,  but  have  never  been  there, 
that  this  volume,  like  its  companion,  by  the  same 
author,  "The  Real  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris,"  was 
written.  It  seems  tn  be  the  author's  sincere  purpone 
to  deneribe  what  he  has  seen  exactly  aa  he  has  seen 
it,— the  shows,  restaurants,  theaters,  and  circuses  of 
Paris  lire  pictured  fur  us  in  all  the  abundance  of  dt- 
tail  which  the  most  in(|uiHitJve  reader  has  a  right  to 
deiiiauil. 

'■  Washlntrton :  Its  Sights  and  Insights,"  by  Harriet 
Earhart  Monroe  (Kunk  &  Wsgnalhi),  is  a  book  about 
the  national  capital  which  may  be  read  to  advantage 
by  any  one  intending  to  visit  Washington,  and  with 
almost  equal  ndvaulaKC  liy  one  who  haa  already  visited 
the  city  and  wishes  a  convenient  rfaumf  of  what  he  has 
seen  there.  The  work  of  the  various  departments  is 
well  dfsc rilled,  as  well  us  the  architecture  and  other 
external  features  of  the  eajiital  city.  Numerous  anec- 
dotes of  jmliliv  ineu  vivaciously  told  add  to  the  lnt*™8t 
of  the  iMKik. 

Incidental  lot  he  great  meetings  of  American  teachers 
at  IJoston,  last  mouth,  was  the  preparation  of  an  excel- 
lent tnUd(>-lMMik  til  the  city  by  Kdwin  M.  Bacon  (Boston : 
Gilin  &  Co.*.  This  little  book  was  compiled  from  orig- 
inal materials,  fs  iimveniently  arranged,  brings  the 
histtiry  of  its  subject  down  to  date,  and  ts  provided 
with  a  wries  of  extremely  lielpful  sectional  maps  and 
ilinKrams.     Il   is  in  alt  respects  the  atandanl  BostOB 
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SOCIAL,  ECONOMIC.  AND  POLITICAL  PROBLEMS. 
As  relHC^d  Ui  tbe  renewed  discuasiou  of  the  netiro 
problem  in  this  country,  tbe  littte  volume  of  ettsays  aud 
skewhea  entitled  "The  Souls  of  Black  Folks,"  by  Prof. 
W,  E.  Burghardt  Du  Boia  [Chicago :  A,  C.  McClurg  & 
Ca),  deserves  a  wide  reading.  Frofesnor  Du  Bois  has 
Gonlributed  to  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  Is  known 
(omsay  o(  oar  readers  as  a  writer  of  xchutarly  and  well- 
informed  papers  relating  to  the  progress  of  his  race.  A 
graduate  of  Harvard  and  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
Piotesaor  Du  Bois  has  attained  in  a  tew  years,  with 
Booker  T.  Washington,  the  highest  rank  among  Ameri- 
nn  negro  educationists.  In  his  present  book,  Professor 
Dn  Bois  emphaaizes  tbe 
need  of  spiritual  and  In- 
Kllectoal  culture  for  the 
Hgro  rather  than  the 
more  practical  and  utili- 
tarian ends  kept  so  stead- 
ily in  view  by  Mr.  Wash- 
ington in  his  work  at- 
Tusk^ee.  Professor  Du 
Bws  Ih  a  man  of  the  high- 
em  cultnre.  Bud  he  cannot 
oiercome  the  senBltiveneBH 
natural  to  a  man  of  line 
IwlingH  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion that  he  occupies. 
There  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency on  his  part  to  interpret  the  aspirations  of  his 
pnple  through  his  own  individual  strivings  and  enu>- 
tJDDH.  The  resultis  truly  pathetic  ;  but  as  a  practical 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  educational  pro- 
blem tor  tbe  black  race  bis  essays  cannot  be  regarded 
u  of  equal  value  with  the  widely  published  lectures 
and  addresses  of  'Hi.  Washington.  Nevertheless,  they 
well  repay  reading,  repreaenting,  aa  they  do,  a  phase  of 
thought  that  has,  perhaps,  been  too  long  neglected  by 
some  of  those  who  would  deal  with  the  problem  as  a 
whole.  Of  the  literary  quality  of  the  essays  too  much 
canaot  be  said.  No  book  of  similar  character  has  been 
printed  in  recent  years  that  equals  this  little  volume  in 
power  or  grace  of  expression. 

Another  race  problem  of  very  pressing  importance 
forms  the  theme  of  a  new  book,  by  tbe  Bev.  W.  C. 
Stiles,  entitled  "  Out  of  Kishineft "  (New  York  :  G.  W. 
Dillingham  Company).  In  this  volume  are  rehearsed 
tlie  facta  of  tbe  KlshineS  massacre,  with  comments  by 
the  writer  tending  to  set  forth  tbe  duty  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  Russian  Jew.  As  a  contemporary 
account  of  an  episode  that  is  likely  to  have  some  im- 
portance In  history,  the  Anal  chapMr  of  oddentla  is  of 
interest,  containing,  aa  it  does,  many  of  the  expressions 
of  opinion  called  out  in  this  country  by  the  outrages  in 
Russia. 

A  calmer  review  of  tbe  same  subject  is  presented  in 
"  Ant i semi t ism.  Its  History  and  Causes,"  hy  Bernard 
I.Hzare,  translated  from  the  French  (New  York  :  The 
International  Library  Publishing  Company,  'iS  Duane 
Street).  While  tbe  writer  of  this  work  regards  anti- 
Semitism  as  a  narrow,  one-sided  view,  still  be  believes 
that  such  a  ^iew  was  not  born  without  cause,  and  he 
has  presented  fn  this  volume  what  he  believes  to  have 
been  tbe  cause. 

As  regards  the  racial  composition  of  its  population, 
perhaps  no  American  city  bos  been  so  thoroughly 
studied  an  Boston.  The  work  done  by  residents  of  tbe 
South   End   Houiie,  bearing  fruit  in  tbe  volumes  en- 


titled -'The  City  Wilderness"  and  "Americans  in  Pro- 
cess," brought  to  light  tbe  social  and  ethnic  conditions 
in  the  New  England  metropolis  in  a  startling  manner. 
An  even  more  ambitious  investigation  has  more  lately 
lieen  carried  on  by  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Busbee,  and  the 
data  and  conclusions  which  he  obtained  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  monograph  entitleil  "Ethnic  Factors  in  the 
Population  of  Boston,"  in  the  series  of  publications  of 
tbe  American  Economic  Association  (Macmillan).  The 
area  covered  by  this  study  is  larger  than  that  described 
in  "Americans  in  Process."  Dr,  Bushee  discusses 
"Causes  of  Immigration,"  "Characteristics  of  Immi- 
grants," "Standard  of  Living."  "Vitality,"  "Occupa- 
tions," "Poverty,"  "Crime,"  "Naturalization,"  and 
"  Intermarriage." 

A  valuableexposition  of  Spinoza's  political  and  ethical 
philosophy  is  contained  In  the  volume  by  Robert  A. 
Duff,  M.A.,  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  (Mac- 
millan). This  work  is  in  no  sense  a  criticism,  but  rather 
an  elucidation  of  Spinoza's  ideiut  in  their  mutual  rela- 
tions, and  an  account  of  his  view  of  the  world  and  man. 
Professor  Duff  accords  no  separate  treatment  to  tbe 
metaphysics  of  Spinoza,  holding  that  Spinoza,  indeed, 
bad  no  interest  in  metaphysics  for  ils  own  sake,  while 
be  was  passionately  Interested  in  moral  and  political 
problems.  Professor  Duff's  volume  forms  an  entirely 
new  interpretation  of  Spinoza's  thought. 

The  second  annual  number  of  the  excellent  "  Review 
of  Legislation"  issued  hy  the  New  York  State  Library 
(Albany ;  University  of  the  State  of  New  York),  con- 
tains contributions  from  specialists  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  reviewing  governors'  recommendations  and  the 
laws  enacted  on  each  important  subject  of  general  in- 
terest. This  bulletin  has  become  almost  indispensable 
to  all  students  of  American  social  progress. 

In  a  volume  entitled  "Tbe  Anglo-Saxon  Century" 
(Putnams),  Mr.  John  R.  Dos  Passos,  of  the  New  York 
Bar,  advocates  the  union  of  all  English -speaking  peo- 
ples. As  a  first  st«p  to  this  end,  Mr.  Dos  Passos  urges 
tbe  voluntary  incorporation  of  Canada  with  the  Amer- 
ican republic.  He  believes  that,  on  broad  principles, 
this  incorporation  ought  not  to  be  difficult,  seeing  that 
tbe  federal  idea,  when  happily  developed  in  the  existing 
Canadian  institutions,  corresponds  in  a  large  degree 
with  our  own.  Recognizing  the  existence  of  a  strong 
sentiment  adverse  to  the  surrender  of  a  separate  na- 
tional existence,  Mr.  Dos  Passos  proposes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  common,  interchangeable  citizenship  between 
all  English-speaking  nations  and  colonies  by  the  abro- 
gation of  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  Unit«d  States 
and  the  British  Empire,  so  that  the  citizens  of  each  can 
at  wilt,  upon  landing  In  the  other's  territory,  become 
citizens  of  any  of  the  territories  dominated  by  these 
governments.  To  make  the  union  permanent  and  in- 
dissoluble, Mr.  Dos  Passos  would  introduce  free  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire,  the 
same  as  exists  between  the  several  States  of  our  Union. 
To  this  he  would  add  the  adoption  of  the  same  stand- 
ards of  money,  weights,  and  measures.  To  render 
armed  conflict  impossible,  in  the  event  of  any  differ- 
ences arising  between  the  countries  he  would  establish 
an  arbitration  court,  with  full  jurisdiction  to  determine 
finally  all  disputes  which  may  hereafter  arise. 

Mrs.  Kate  Trimble  Woolsey  has  writlen  a  striking 
and  vivacious  little  book  entitled  "  Republics  vcnus 
Woman"  (New  York  :  The  Grafton  Press),  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  contrast  tbe  treatment  accorded  lo  women 
in  aristocracies  with  that  meted  out  Ut  her  in  democra- 
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Capital  and  labor  harmony,  A.  Camefiri&  CasM. 
C'arlyle,  Thomas,  and  James  Anthony  Fronde,  J.  Crichton- 

Browne,  Contem. 
Carlyle,  Thomas ;  secret  of  his  life,  W.  H.  Mallock,  Fort. 
Catholic  church.  Tendencies  in  the,  G.  H.  Schodde^nth. 
Catholic— the  name  and  the  thing,  C.  A.  Briggs,  AJT. 
Catholic  University,  Some  of  the  advantages  of  the,  J.  F. 

Mullany,  ACJQR. 
Cavalry  methods  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  from 

the  European  point  of  view,  JMSI. 
C'edars  of  Leoancm,  L.  G.  Leary,  Scrib. 
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ume,  "Cartels  et  Trusts,"  by  Et.  Martin  Sftint-I.^in 
(Paris:  Libmlrie  Victor  Lecoffre).  American  renders 
will  be  cbiefly  interested  in  those  ehapt«rs  of  this  hook 
whicli  deal  with  the  trusts  and  cartels  formed  in  Ger- 
maoT  and  Austria. 

In  tlie  "Citizen's  Library  of  Economics,  Politics,  and 
Sociology,"  edited  by  Professor  Ely  (Macmillan),  Dr.  B. 
H.  Ueyer  has  written  a  volume  on  "Railway  Legisla- 
tion Id  the  Unit«d  States."    This  writer  has  analysed 
tfae  private  and  public  laws  governing  ra 
United  States,  and  the  importaut  decisio      re         g 
intemtate  commerce.     This  work  has  bee     ca 
and  accurately  done,  and,  in  the  form  prese 
awful  compendium  for  the  student  of  the 
lema  connected  with  railroad  r^ulation. 


>  RETTEBM 


Among  recent  studies  in  municipal  gov      m 
of  the  most  serious  importance  is  Dr.  Ho    ard  K 
Stokra'  account  of  "The  Finances  and  Adm         ra 
otPiDvidenco"  (Baltimore;  TheJohusHop  ri 

Iteguding  Providence  as  a  typical  modem 
city,  Dr.  Stokes  traces  in  outline  the  social 
forcM  underlying  the  present  si 
ment  daring  the  flrst 
one  hundred  aDd  fifty 
rtsisof  the  city's  his. 
tory  and  during  the 
liW  flfty  yearn,  sets 
forth   the   effects  of 
pcnonal,  political,  or 
corporation    motives 
npoa   the   develop- 
ment of  the  adminis- 
tntioQ,  and  the  in- 
come and  out^  of  the 
city  in  more  complete 
ilecall.  The  viewpoint 
tikeo  by  Dr.  Stakes 
I      Is  that  of  ttie  busi- 
!      OMs  aspects  of  munic- 
ipal corporations.    In  an  appendix  appear  tables  of  rev- 
enues, expenditures,  debt  operations,  and  the  population 
of  Providence  for  the  years  1S00-19D1.    Accompanying 
these  flgureaare  diagrams  picturing  the  more  important 
financial  operations  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hodder,  one  of  the  group  of  young  college 
graduates  who  have  been  associated  with  District  At- 
torney Jerome,  of  New  York  City,  in  his  work  for  good 
government,  has  written  a  spirited  account  of  Mr.  Je- 
rome's remarkable  campaign,  two  years  ago,  which  he 
calls  "A  Fight  for  the  City "  (Macmillan).  Mr.  Hod- 
der's  story  is  as  direct  and  straightforward  as  Mr.  Je- 
rome's own  campaign  speeches.  He  never  hesitates  to 
put  his  finger  on  the  weak  spots  in  the  various  organi- 
zations concerned  in  that  memorable  struggle,  and,  in 
fact,  the  average  politician's  caution  seems  an  element 
quite  foreign  to  his  make-up.  The  inspiring  thing  about 
Mr.  (lo<lder's  book  is  that  the  tight  for  the  city  that  be 
describes  was  a  winning  fight,  and  that,  for  all  time  to 
come,  it  offers  grounds  of  hope  for  similar  victories  in 
any  cau.se  that  can  prove  itself  as  just. 

Something  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  im- 
provement of  tenements  bouse  conditions  in  New  York 
iH  related  in  a  little  book  by  Jacob  A.  Riis,  entitled 
"The  Peril  and  the  Preservation  of  the  Home"  (Phila- 
delphia ;  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.).  This  book  is  made 
up  of  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Riis  on  the  William  \t. 


Bull  Foimdation,  at  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School. 
In  this,  as  in  all  the  other  books  by  this  writer,  the  note 
of  optimism  is  so  strong  that  even  the  worst  of  the  con- 
ditions described  have  no  real  terror  for  the  earnest  re- 
former who  reads  the  lessons. 

While  Mr.  Hodder  deals  with  the  political  side  and 

Mr.   Riis  with   the   social   side   of   the    modern -city 

problem,  it  is  left  for  Mr.  Charles  Mulford  Robinson  to 

treat  of    the    ssthetic 

pec  s  of  modem  mu- 

pa  progress  in  the 

ntitled  "Modem 

Art,  or  the  City 

Mad    Beautiful"  (Put- 

This,  also.  Is  an 

ng  book  that 

out  what  might 

ut  in  many  mod- 
es, to  transform 
gy  conditions  of 


te    at       ffort  is  made  t^ 

ee  re  age    city   on  all 

ed  -ater  approach, 

to  wc  rd  to  the  odmin- 

g  isinesB  district  of 

g  es  re      lu      reg  rding  the  street 

p  te      re  g     f  the  street,  and 

at  K       h  pture.    Treating 

of  residential  sections,  Mr.  Robinson  keeps  in  view  not 

only  the  great  avenues  and  more  pretentious  «treetB. 

but  also  the  tenement  sections ;  and  in  his  discussion  of 

the  city  at  targe,  attentiou  is  given  to  open  spaces, 

parkways,  and  park  development. 

A  book  that  should  fill  a  want  that  is  real,  whether 
long  felt  or  not,  is  a  volume  on  "Municipal  Public 
Works,"  by  S.  Whinery  (Macmillan).  This  work,  by  a 
civil  engineer,  is  intended  for  an  inexpvienced  city  offi- 
cial who  is  suddenly  called  upon  tu  assume  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of 
office  in  connection  with 
the  management  and  con- 
duct of  municipal  public 
works.  The  writer  has 
avoided  technical  treat- 
ment of  the  subjects, 
choosing  to  deal  with 
principles  rather  than 
with  details  of  practise. 
Some  of  the  Important 
subjects  treated  are: 
"Direct  WorkwrstM 
Contract  Work,"  "Ad- 
vertising, Opening  Bids, 
and  Awarding  Con- 
tracts, ""TheSupervision 
of  Public  Work," 
"Guaranteeing  Public  Work,"  "Special  Assessments," 
"Municipal  Accounts  and  Uniform  Accounting," 
"Municipal  Ownership,"  and  "Quasi-Public  Cotponi- 
tions  and  Their  Control."  The  author  has  brought  to- 
gether a  great  deal  of  suggestive  and  useful  material  on 
these  various  topics,  and  his  book  cannot  fall  to  interest 
the  average  citizen  as  well  as  the  ntunicipal  official. 
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/  ■*'  Onrnt^^  British  Parliament  was  pro- 
ia»dBiii  rogued  on  August  14,  November  2 
Adoptt^.  bgjng  agreed  upon  a,a  tlie  date  for  re- 
assembling. The  seeeion  will  have  been  memo- 
rable in  history  for  its  adoption  of  the  Irish 
land-purchase  bill,  which  will  become  operative 
on  the  first  day  of  November.  The  detailed 
character  of  this  great  measure  will  be  better 
anderstood  when  set  forth  in  its  concrete  work- 
ing i  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  the 
subject  in  a  more  elaborate  explanation  when  the 
act  has  been  somewhat  tested  by  experience.  Its 
general  features  have  more  than  once  been  set 
forth  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  From  the 
iUndpoist  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  it  is  a  measure 
for  ttmnsferring  the  ownership  of  farms  from 
'aodiords  to  tenants  by  means  of  a  great  loan  of 
pivernment  money.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
Britiah  finance,  it  ia  a  scheme  for  the  creation 


riscniATnia  edwahd.—Ftoiii  the  Worid  {New  YorkJ. 


of  a  new  interest-bearing  debt  of  a  maximum 
amount  of  $500,000,000,  with  the  proceeds  of 
which  the  Irish  landlords  are  to  be  bought  out, 
and  which  is  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  pur- 
chasing farmers,  who  will  repay  the  loan  to  the 
government  in  installments  through  a  long  period 
of  years.  The  plan  further  provides  for  a  free 
gift, — eventually  aggregating  some  $60,000,000, 
— in  the  form  of  bonuses  to  the  landlords  to  in- 
duce them  to  st'll.  This  measure  will  take  its 
place  in  history  as  one  of  profound  political  im- 
portance, as  well  as  of  great  economic  signifi- 
cance and  interest.  It  will  not  wholly  settle 
agrarian  problems  for  distressed  Ireland,  but  it 
will  cover  a  great  part  of  the  situation,  and  it 
will  make  far  easier  what  may  be  found  to  re- 
main of  the  task. 

iots!!*T^"i  "^^^  K'^''  '''8t  the  British  Government 
Partii)  0<m-  itself  makes  toward  this  solution  will 
frntd.  pj-oye  to  dave  been  a  good  invest- 
ment, and  it  will  be  so  distributed  as  not  to  be 
felt  as  it  enters  into  the  budget  from  year  to 
year.  Furthermore,  this  gift  is  to  be  offset  by  a 
progressive  reduction  in  the  amounts  spent  by 
Bngland  for  the  administration  and  policing  of 
Ireland.  The  scale  upon  which  the  landlords 
are  to  be  remunerated  is  regarded  in  Ireland  as 
unduly  liberal  ;  but,  since  the  British  Govern- 
ment carries  the  debt  for  the  purchasing  tenant 
at  an  extremely  low  rate  of  interest,  the  imme- 
diate result  is  that  the  annual  payment  (covering 
interest  and  installments  on  the  principal)  will  be 
decidedly  less  than  the  present  payment  of  rent 
to  the  landlord.  As  for  the  landlord  himself, 
the  proposals  are  upon  the  whole  advantageous 
to  him,  for  the  reason  that  if  he  did  not  sell  un- 
der present  proposals  he  would  in  a  few  year* 
have  to  face  the  third  periodical  readjustment 
of  rents  by  judicial  process  under  the  earlier 
land  acts,  with  the  certain  result  of  a  marked 
reduction  in  iiis  income. 
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Dulilin  of  a  suhordi 
making  body  aDalogous  in  sou 
res|iects  to  a  State  legislatui 
or  a  colonial  parliameut. 


Along  with  this  new  land-purcliase 
aniimi  *f  act  appear  many  indications  of  a  re- 
1//I.  yival  of  Irisli  life.  Some  montliB  ago, 
we  published  an  elaborate  statement  by  Mr. 
Horace  Flunkett  (whom  we  mnat  now  call  Sir 
Horace,  since  he  was  doservedly  knighted  by 
King  Eidward  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  King's  visit  to  Ireland)  of  the  remarkable 
work  of  the  Irish  agricultural  societies  in  Ire- 
land, of  which  Mr.  Plunkett  has  been  the  chief 
promoter.  The  land-purchase  act  will  giye  the 
Irish  farmer  a  wholly  new  sense  of  security 
and  permanence  ;  and  this  excellent  cooperative 
movement  will  take  on  large  proportions  in  the 
near  future,  We  are  destined  to  see  a  trans- 
formation in  Irish  farming  comparable  with  that 
which  has  taken  place  in  Denmark,  for  example. 
There  are  signs  of  promise  in  the  direction  of 
enlarged  railroad  facilities  for  the  Irish  people 
and  of  the  development  of  new  industries.  With 
the  gradual  Uisappea ranee  of  the  land  question, 
the  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  some  form 
of  Irish  home  rule  will  be  removed,  and  we  sliall 
probably  within  a  few  years  see  that  subject 
taken  np  on  its  merits,  and  with  comparatively 
little  of  the  old-time  prejudice,  by  the  leaders  of 
all  parties  in  England.  With  Ireland  prosperous 
and  contented,  its  own  desire,  indeed,  for  a 
separate  parliament  at  Dublin  may  considerably 
wane.  The  leading  public  men  of  Irt^land  may, 
on  the  contrary,  with  their  genius  for  politics, 
eventually  prefer  to  keep  their  seats  in  the 
great  parliameut  at  AVestniinster.  Tliis,  1 
would  not  be  incompatible  with  the  exit 


^?fX''  underdiiussS'i" 
Tafiso,6au-  Kngiand  continurs 
to  be  Mr.  Chamberlain's  de- 
mand for  a  i-eviaion  of  the  com- 
mercial policy  and  fisral  sys- 
tem  of  the  British  Empire. 
Since,  however,  Mr.  Chaniiier- 
lain's  proposals  have  thus  far 
been  exceedinftly  vague,  the 
discussion  will  uot  assume  a 
fixed  and  definite  basis  for  an- 
other month.  Early  in  (Octo- 
ber, Mr.  Chaniberlaiu  is  slated 
for  certain  important  speeches, 
in  which  it  is  promised  that  hi> 
will  outline  his  views  with  some 
clearness  and  definiteness. 
There  are  many  people  of  po- 
litical experience  and  knowledge  in  England 
who  believe  that  dissenaiona  inside  the  Balfour 
cabinet,  growing  out  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  so- 
called  disruptive  proposals,  cannot  be  kept  in 
the  background  many  weeks  longer,  and  that 
there  must  certainly  be  a  break-up  of  Parlia- 
ment and  a  general  election  before  winter.     But 
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the  more  trustworthy  advices  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  leading  members  of  the  ministry  have 
agreed — perhaps  at  the  King's  request — to 
tide  over  until  next  spring.  In  any  case,  the 
British  public  has  been  fairly  launched  upon  an 
excited  discussion  of  the  tariff  question,  which 
will  not  abate  until  the  people  have  had  a  chance 
to  vote  upon  it  in  the  election  of  a  new  Parlia- 
ment.    On  this  point,  all  are  agreed. 

Meanwhile,    Mr.    Chamberlain     last 
Ciiambtriaiii  month  made  the  following  brief  neg- 
Wanta.       aXvvG  Statement  of  his  position  : 

I  have  never  suggested  any  tax  whatever  on  rnw 
materials  such  as  wool  or  cotton,  and  I  believe  that 
such  a  lax  would  be  entirely  unnecessary  for  the  pur 
poses  I  have  in  view, — nuinely,  for  mutual  preference 
^th  the  colonies,  and  for  enabling  us  to  bargain  for 
better  terms  with  our  foreign  competitors. 

As  regards  food,  there  is  nothing  in  the  policy  of 
tariff  reform  which  I  have  put  before  the  ciiunlrj 
^Tbicb  need  increase  in  the  slightest  degree  the  cost  <if 
living  of  any  family  in  the  country. 

This  does  not  sound  so  bold  as  his  earlier  utter 
ances.  Unless  he  proceeds  to  present  some  posi 
tire  and  exact  policy,  he  will  be  put  in  tht 
position  of  a  man  who  has  disrupted  his  party 
and  sacrificed  bis  own  career  for  nothing  worth 
mentioning.  This,  however,  is  not  like  Mr 
Chamberlain,  and  we  shall  doubtless  find  later 
on  that  he  has  some  substantial  proposals  to 
Diake  for  the  protection  of  British  industiy  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  colonies.  The  world 
at  large  will  watch  the  forming  of  tlie  battle 
lines  on  this  great  question  with  deep  interest. 

Heretofore,  it  has  been  clearly  to 
Ktarn  Htr  England's  advantage  to  deal  with 
Poiieit  7  j]jg  world  at  large  on  the  freest  pos- 
sible terms.  It  is  an  open  question  whether 
henceforth  it  may  be  more  profitable  to  unite  in 
a  trade  policy  with  Canada,  Australia,  and  other 
British  possessions.  Conditions  in  England 
heretofore  have  been  exactly  the  reverse  of  those 
in  the  Unit«d  States  ;  so  that  the  logic  of  a  man 
beheving  in  the  duty  and  advantage  of  national 
fievolopment  would  have  made  the  American 
protectionist  a  free  trader  if  ho  went  to  live  in 
England,  while  it  has  almost  invariably  made 
the  English  free  trader  a  high  protectionist  when 
he  has  come  to  live  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
wholly  probable  that  the  people  of  England  wil> 
decide  that  it  must  still  for  many  years  to  come 
be  to  their  advantage  to  import  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  to  sell  their 
manufactured  wares  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  intricacy  of  the  problems  involved 
in  an  attempt  to  adopt  an  imperial  tariff  [loiicy 


that  would  be  agreeal>le  alike  to  the  United  King- 
dom, the  Canadian  Dominion,  and  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  would  seem  to  be  too  much  for 
the  intellect  of  any  statesman  of  this  generation. 
It  is  almost  certain,  therefore,  that  the  outcome 
of  the  discussion  will  be  the  discovery  that  the 
only  kind  of  satisfactory  agreement  possible  is 
the  agreement  to  let  each  member  of  the  British 


(New  Undwr^ei-retftrj'  for  the  Colonies. 


family  of  self-governing  peoples  make  its  own 
tariff  regulations  in  the  light  of  what  it  regards 
as  its  own  best  interests.  And  the  United  King- 
dom will,  with  similar  likelihood,  decide  to  re- 
main on  its  safe,  solid,  and  always  defensible 
l)asis  of  univei-sal  free  trade,  modified  only  by 
certain  low  customs  taxes  for  revenue  purposes. 

„  ,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  other  Cana- 
Traiie       dian  authorities  are  reported  to  have 

Relations.  ^^^^  ^^^  proposed  preferential  ar- 
rangements along  the  line  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
imperial  programme  need  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  Ignited  States. 
While  the  Canadians  are  quoted  as  predomi- 
nantly favorable  to  the  Chamberlain  idea,  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  greatly  enthusiastic  over  it. 
They  recognize  the  fact  that  thev  could  expect 
no  advantage  in  the  English  market  except  a 
small  one  for  wheat  and  some  other  food  prod- 
ucts.     Meanwhile,    their    commercial    relations 
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with  this  country  are  of  much  greater  practical 
importance.  Our  trade  with  Canada  is  growing 
faster  than  ever  before,  although  under  her 
present  system  she  gives  England  a  33-per-cent. 
reduction  from  the  tariff  rates  our  goods  are 
obliged  to  pay.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  two-fifths  of  the  goods  imported  into 
Canada  pay  no  duty  at  all,  and  that  the  average 
rate  on  the  dutiable  three-fifths  is  only  a  little 
more  than  27  per  cent.  Thus,  a  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  goods,  if  imported  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States,  would  pay  an  average  duty  of 
twenty-seven  dollars,  while  if  imported  from 
England  it  would  pay  about  eighteen  dollars. 
While  thi3  difference  constitutes  a  very  desirable 
favor  to  the  British  manufacturer,  it  is  not 
large  enough  to  discourage  his  more  enterprising 
American  competitors.  The  result  has  been, 
therefore,  that,  with  Canada's  growth  and  pros- 
perity in  purchasing  power  and  total  volume  of 
trade,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  have 
developed  much  more  rapidly  than  those  from 
England  or  other  European  countries. 

The  new  statistics  showing  the  trade 

Trade  with    of  the  past  fiscal  year  illustrate  this 

the  Dominion,  development   in  a  striking  manner. 

Thus,  our  exports  to  Canada  last  year  amounted 
in  round  figures  to  $123,500,000.  It  has  been 
just  six  years  since  Canada  began  to  discrim- 
inate against  us  in  favor  of  England,  and  in 
that  time  our  exports  to  the  Dominion  have 
almost  doubled,  having  increased  from  $(!.'>,- 
000,000  to  the  present  volume.  Our  imports 
from  Canada  in  the  recent  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  about  $55,000,000.  While  this  is  the  largest 
amount  we  have  ever  purchased  from  Canada  in 
a  single  year,  it  is  not  nearly  as  large  as  it 
ought  to  be  ;  and  it  is  desirable,  both  for  the 
Canadians  and  for  ourselves,  that  there  shouhl 
be  a  readier  access  to  our  markets  for  some  of 
the  more  important  Canadian  products.  The 
statement  was  current  last  montli  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  would  confer  at  some  time  in 
the  present  month  of  September  with  American 
members  of  the  Joint  High  Commission,  with  a 
view  to  arranging  for  an  early  session  of  that 
almost  forgotten  body,  (^ur  own  Northwest  is 
deliberately  working  for  closer  trad(^  relations 
with  Canada  :  and  now  that  the  Alaska  bound- 
ary question  has  been  referred  to  a  specially 
created  tribunal,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  anything 
important  should  stand  in  the  way  of  a  serious 
and  good-tempered  effort  to  di-aft  a  mutually 
beneficial  reciprocity  treaty.  One?  may  venture 
to  guess  that  it  will  be  a  long  time,  inde(?d, 
before  Canada  will  get  any  practical  results 
from  the  proposal  to  provide  protective  markets 


for  her  products  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  it  is 
among  things  easily  possible  that  Canada  might 
within  a  year  or  two  find  a  great  outlet  opened 
to  her  products  by  virtue  of  an  arrangement 
with  her  nearest  neighbor  and  her  natural  com- 
mercial partner. 

^AWt^d^     The  chambers  of  commerce  of  the 

Toward      British  Empire  held  their  fifth  con- 

This  Country.  ^^^^^  ^9,^^  month  at  Montreal,  under 

the  presidency  of  Lord  Brassey  and  under  the 
special  auspices  of  Lord  Strathcona,  who  is  Can- 
ada's chief  representative  in  England.  It  was 
natural  that  this  body  should  in  a  general  way 
applaud  the  Chamberlain  idea  of  closer  relations 
of  trade,  as  well  as  of  defense,  throughout  the 
empire.  But  the  delegates  from  England  were 
quick  to  rebuke  the  petty  Canadian  jingoism 
that  blustered  against  the  United  States.  Every- 
body in  the  world  outside  of  the  Dominion  knows 
well  enough  that  Canada  owes  nine-tenths  of  her 
security,  as  well  as  of  her  prosperity,  to  the  com- 
bined strength  and  neighborliness  of  the  United 
States.  While  nothing  is  so  popular  in  Canada 
nowadays  as  to  say  disagreeable  things  about 
this  country,  such  remarks  need  not  be  taken 
very  seriously.  This  Canadian  attitude  is  more 
like  the  sectional  grumbling  of  the  West  against 
the  East,  or  of  the  South  against  the  North,  in 
our  own  country,  than  like  the  deeper  antipathy 
of  really  hostile  peoples.  If  the  Canadians  have 
shown  themselves  somewhat  resentful  and  petu- 
lant in  their  attitude  toward  the  United  States, 
they  have  had  some  excuse  in  the  stupidity  and 
shortsightedness  with  which  American  public 
men  have  as  a  rule  dealt  with  all  questions  in- 
volving our  neighbors  on  the  north, — neighbors 
who  were  entitled  from  every  point  of  view  to 
the  most  careful  consideration  and  the  most 
liberal  treatment. 

andAuslratIa  "^^^  ^^^'  ^^^^hard  J.  Seddon,  who 
for  Chamber-  has  held  the  office  of  prime  minister 
lainism.  ^f  ^^^^  Zealand  now  for*  full  ten 
years,  last  month  introduced  his  annual  budget 
bill  in  the  General  Assembly  with  a  speech 
strongly  favoring  the  idea  that  New  Zealand 
should  at  once  stiffen  up  her  system  of  duties, 
on  the  Canadian  plan  of  a  protective  tariff  which 
could  be  enforced  against  other  countries  but 
rcMiuced  or  abolished  in  favor  of  England.  In 
•the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  where  protec- 
tionist sentiment  is,  upon  the  whole,  dominant, 
and  a  tolerably  high  protective  tariff  now  exists, 
the  protectionist  leaders  have  agreed  upon  the 
policy  of  seeking  to  increase  the  duties  practi- 
cally to  the  prohibitive  point,  and  then  to  relax 
them  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  on  condition  of  a 
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pn'ferentiai  treatment  of  Australian  goods  in 
England.  Thus,  the  British  colonies  at  tbe  An- 
lipodee  are  disposed  to  take  the  Chamberlain 
programme  seriously  and  to  prepare  themselves 
to  receive  its  benefits. 

Questions  of  race  and  of  labor  are 
""^f'"'""^  pending  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  New  Zealand,  per- 
kps.  is  the  region  of  least  disturbance  on  such 
grounds.  In  that  great  island,  the  long-stand- 
ing alienation  between  the  native    Maoris  and 


r.  SeddoD's  modest  snno 
wM  following  hffl  lead,  th* 
of  the  Empire. 

From  (he  Otngo  TTidirw 


IXew  Zealand). 


the  govemrtient  has  now  boen  removed,  and  the 
Maori  king  has  been  sworn  in  as  a  member  of 
Mr.  Seddon's  cabinet.  In  spite  of  faults  found 
with  it  elsewhere,  the  arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion policy  of  New  Zealand  seems  to  operate  in 
a  fairly  effective  way  in  industrial  disputes. 

s  ttii  Since  the  Australian  states,  like  New 

Saiitoaii itrikt  Zealand,  have  gone  so  far  in  the  di- 
'"  ''""  rection  of  government  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  other 
public  services,  it  is  always  worth  while  to  note 
the  effect  of  such  a  policy  upon  the  political  and 
economic  position  of  organized  labor.  Trade- 
unionism  has,  in  fact,  been  a  potent  if  not  a 
dominant  factor  much  of  the  time  in  the  legis- 
latures and  government  of  the  Australian  colo- 
nies. But  the  government  employees  connected 
with  the  railroads  and  kindred  services  have 
not  been  permitted  to  affiliate  themselves  with 
organized  political  and  labor  movements.  Some 
weeks  ago,  however,  in  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
the  centra!  labor  organization,  known  as  the 
Trades  Hall,  at  Melbourne,  undertook  to  bring 
the  railway  employees  into  affiliation  with  it ; 
and  the  locomotive  engineers  ventured  to  re- 
spond and  join  the  organization.  They  were 
instructed  by  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  Irvine, 
that  this  was  against  the  rules  of  the  service. 
They  persisted,  however,  and  threatened  to 
strike   and    tie    up    the    whole    transportation 
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ayetem  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Irvine's  refuBtil  to 
concede  anything  led,  finally,  to  the  precipita' 
tion  of  the  strike,  with  tlie  result  of  very  seri- 
ouB  inconvenience  to  the  public.  The  premier 
immediately  called  the  provincial  parliament  in 
session  and  introduced  a  drastic  measure  treat- 
ing tlie  strike  &s  a  conspiracy  against  the  state, — 
participation  in  it  to  be  punishable  by  a  large 
fine  and  a  considerable  term  of  imprisonment. 
Although  the  Labor  party  was  strongly  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  it  was  not  able  to  oppose 
successfully  the  tremendous  force  of  publi 
opinion  which  came  to  the  support  of  Mr.  I. 
vine.  The  upshot  was  that  the  stiikers  surrei 
dered  unconditionally  and  went  back  to  worl 
The  point  is  now  regarded  in  Australia  as  set- 
tled that  trade-unionism  cannot  invade  tiie  pub- 
lic service  of  a  state  and  dictate  to  a  sovereign 
government.  Organized  labor  will  contintio  to 
be  a  strong  force  in  Australia,  but  this  and 
various  other  events  of  the  past  year  or  two 
have  Ijeen  teaching  it  that  the  government  can- 
not be  run  in  the  interest  of  a  single  class. 

Australia,  however,  has  been  having 
Oueation  In  a  more  serious  discussion  over  other 
AuHraiia.  p|ij^s(,g  ^f  ^]^^,  labor  problem,  notably 
those  having  to  do  with  the  question  of  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  common  workmen.  There  is  a 
growing  determination  that  Australia  shall  bo 
kept  as  a  ''  white  man's  country,"  and  that  the  in- 
troduction of  colored  labor,  whether  black  or 
yellow,  shall  be  pi-evented  as  far  as  possible. 
The  opposition  to  the  introduction  of   Kanaka 


labor  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  led  some  ti]ue 
ago  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  paying  bounty 
for  sugar  grown  by  white  labor.  Of  the  past 
year's  sugar  crop  of  about  one  hundred  thousand 
tons  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  nearly 
seven-tenths  was  produced  by  black  labor,  fpon 
the  other  three-tenths,  a  government  bounty  was 
paid.  The  bonus  is  about  ten  dollars  per  ton. 
nie  great  Australian  Commonwealth  has  indeed 
gone  very  far  in  many  directions  in  its  war 
against  workers  of  other  races  than  the  while 
Thus,  no  contract  can  be  made  for  the  carrying 
of  Australian  mails  with  any  steamship  line 
which  allows  a  colored  man  to  work  on  any  of 
its  ships.  This  is  a  new  measure,  and  it  has 
been  of  late  the  subject  of  a  lively  controversy 
between  the  Australian  government  and  the  two 
Chamberlains  in  London, — namely.  Mr.  Josepli 
Chamberlain,  the  colonial  secretary,  and  his  son, 
Mr.  Austin  Chamberlain,  who  is  now  se-ving  as 
British  postmaster-general. 

A  a  ruabia  '^"'^^  ^**^'  '®  ^''^^  '"^''■csrrying  steam- 
flare  Conffo- ship  companies  which  have  hitheriu 
"*""■  performed  the  service  of  carrying 
mails  back  and  forth  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Australian  ports  have  been  largely  manned 
by  dark-skinned  British  subjects  who  are  natives 
of  India,  aud  the  British  Government  is  under 
a  special  obligation  not  to  discriminate  against 
these  Indians  in  view  of  certain  clausea  in  what 
is  known  &s  the  Mutiny  Act  in  India.  These 
same  ships,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  will  carry, 
also,  the  Indian  mails,  and  it  would  be  mani- 
festly impossible  for  Lord  Curzon's  government 
of  India  to  join  in  mail  contracts  containing 
clauses  excluding  dark-skinned  men  from  employ- 
ment. If  the  question  were  up  again,  in  view 
of  its  present  aspects  it  is  possible  that  the  Aus- 
tralian government  would  not  have  put  this  color 
clause  into  its  postal  act ;  but  the  thing  liaviiig 
been  done,  the  government  seems  disinclined  to 
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reopen  the  question.  They  are  even  going  bo 
far  as  to  propose  the  eBtablishment  of  a  govern- 
ment steamrfiip  mail  service  to  Colombo,  on  the 
coast  of  Ceylon,  in  order  to  make  connection 
there  with  a  "  white  "  steamship  line.  To  show 
how  far,  indeed,  they  are  carrying  this  policy, 
let  it  be  said  that  there  has  within  a  few  weeks 
been  under  consideration  a  measure,  accepted 
and  brought  forward  by  the  responsible  govern- 
ment of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  having 
as  its  object  the  exclusion  of  colored  labor  even 
from  foreign  steamships  touching  at  Australian 
ports.  This  bill  takes  the  form  of  requiring  that 
all  vessels  while  in  Australian  waters  sliall  pay 
Australian  rates  of  wages  to  their  employees. 
This  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  Australian  trade-unionism  has  excluded  all 
colored  labor  from  vessels  engaged  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  or  owned  and  registered  in  Australian 
ports,  and  has  established  regular  wage  scales 
at  much  higher  rates  than  the  English  steamsliip 
companies  pay  to  their  East  Indian  employees. 
Negroes  in  the  L  nited  States  who  will  give 
some  study  to  the  facts  will  soon  be  satisfied 
that  m  most  respects  the  colored  race  is  far 
1  ttter  treated  m  all  parts  of  this  country  than 
in  Australia  or  South  Africa 


ministry's  attempt  1 
lodU  K  i»rt  of  Eta  inllltAry  bill  In  South  Atrico.  in  which  It 
would  not  Tentore  to  oak  AustrnllA  to  share.) 

Kt.  Hos.  Thaiubb  Balfoub  (rehearsing  his  money- 
nislng  act) :  "  Now.  then,  come  up,  Stripes  I  lAride}  Daren't 
ask  the  Kai^sroo." 

From  Punch  (London). 


Trb  S.  a.  John  Bui.i.:  "Look  here!  I  won't  have  you 
here;  yon  hod  better  clea r  out ! " 

[Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said  that  a 
revival  of  the  old  Tnin»raal  antl-Aaiatlc  hkw  was  neces- 
sary, pending  legislation,  owing  ki  public  feeling,  but  the 
law  would  be  enforced  leniently,  and  with  doe  re^rd  to 
educated  Asiatics  and  the  vested  IntereBla  of  traders.— 
Beufer'a  TtiojramJl 

From  HftKli  runeh  (Calcutta). 

The  hard  position  of  the  negroes  in 
H'soiMA'^'a  '^o^^''  J^frica  is  set  forth  in  an  arti- 

'cle  from  the  pen  of  an  English 
contributor,  Mr.  Hawkes,  which  we  publish  else- 
where in  this  number.  Race  prejudice  in  South 
Africa,  meanwhile,  is  being  invoked  to  keep 
workmen  from  India  out  of  the  country,  while 
the  hostility  against  Cliinese  coolie  labor  is  even 
more  marked.  The  British  Government  is,  how- 
ever, proposing  to  keep  South  Africa  in  order 
with  a  large  number  of  regiments  of  Indian 
soldiers,  the  expenses  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  been  trying  to  load  upon  the  exchequer  of 
India, — a  proposition  to  which  Viceroy  Curzon 
has  most  vigorously  objected.  It  is  evident  that 
our  British  imperial  friends  are  only  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  series  of  race  problems  that  will 
cause  them  no  little  perplexity  in  the  course  of 
tlio  next  quarter-century. 

r*«  PrtiUtnt  "^''^  peculiarly  active  discussion  of  the 
on  Ntom  race  problem  that  has  characterized 
Lgnehhg.  ^^  present  season  in  the  United 
States  went  on  without  much  abatement  last 
month,  although  with  few  incidents  or  utter- 
ances worth  particular  mention  as  making  hie- 
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tory  or  throwing  light  upon  doubtful  points. 
The  most  useful  utterance  was  that  of  President 
Roosevelt,  which  took  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Governor  Durbin,  of  Indiana,  on  the  subject  of 
lynching.  Its  value  did  not  lie  in  any  novelty 
of  view,  but  rather  in  the  strong  and  sane  man. 
ner  in  which  it  presented  what  is,  and  always 
has  been,  the  conviction  of  all  the  best  elements 
of  American  society.  Where  lynching  seems  to 
discriminate  against  the  negro  race,  President 
Roosevelt  justly  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the 
chief  harm  was  done  to  the  white  community 
itself.  Furthermore,  he  called  upon  the  negroes 
themselves,  in  the  most  explicit  way,  to  show 
their  horror  of  the  forms  of  negro  crime  that 
especially  arouse  the  lynching  mania.  We  are 
assured  by  those  well  qualified  to  speak  that  in 
the  days  of  slavery  such  forms  of  crime  were 
unknown;  especially  in  the  period  when  the 
Southern  white  men  were  away  from  farms  and 
plantations  taking  part  in  the  war,  the  white 
women  at  home  were  without  the  slightest  fear 
of  violence  or  wrong  from  the  negroes  round 
about  them.  Why  do  not  the  scholars  and  agi- 
tators of  the  negro  race  give  more  attention  to 
the  new  phases  of  negro  criminology?  Why  do 
they  bother  themselves  so  much  about  the 
lynching  of  negro  criminals,  and  so  little  about 
die  hideousness  of  negro  crime  ?  This,  to  be 
perfectly  frank,  is  the  most  painful  aspect  of 
the  whole  problem. 

As  to  the  broader  question  of  lynch- 

inQentrtS  ^^^  *^^  kindred  disorders,  most  of 
the  current  discussion  has  been  sin- 
gularly lacking  in  the  sense  of  historical  per- 
spective. Lynching  in  this  country  has  been 
partly  incident  to  rough-and-ready  phases  of  the 
pioneering  development  of  our  great  West,  and 
partly  due  to  similar  causes  in  the  South  and 
Southwest, — plus  the  social  disturbances  result- 
ing— (1)  from  the  devastations  and  violence  of 
the  war  period,  (2)  from  the  terrible  frictions 
following  the  break-up  of  the  system  of  slavery, 
and  (3)  from  the  hideous  wrongs  and  mistakes 
of  the  reconstruction  era.  Lynching  itself  is 
not  growing  more  frequent  in  the  United  States, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  diminishing  both  abso- 
lutely and  relatively.  Furthermore,  the  disturbed 
social  conditions  out  of  which  lynching  and  other 
like  disorders  grow  are  gradually  rectifying 
themselves.  There  is  no  specific  remedy  for  the 
lynching  evil ;  but  there  is  a  general  remedy, — 
namely,  the  progress  of  civilization.  The  cur- 
rent discussion  will  serve  a  useful  end,  not  be- 
cause it  will  lead  to  the  invention  of  new  ways 
to  deal  with  criminals,  but  chiefly  because  it  will 
help  to  arouse  the  conscience  of  the  country  and 


to  deepen  the  conviction  that  the  cause  of  civili- 
zation is  worth  making  sacrifices  for.  Governor 
Durbin  showed  excellent  qualities  of  courage 
and  promptness  in  his  suppression  of  the  Evans- 
ville  mob.  Fortunately,  we  have  other  govern- 
ors, several  of  them  in  the  Southern  States,  who 
are  constantly  showing  precisely  the  same  quality 
of  vigilance  and  courage,  directed  to  the  same  end. 

The  question  at  this  stage  best  worth 
J?aee?ro^/«m!  scientific  and  unprejudiced  investi- 
gation is,  what  circumstances  are  pro- 
ducing certain  criminal  tendencies  in  a  small  and 
obscure  portion  of  the  negro  race,  and  what 
means  can  be  used  to  meet  so  serious  a  condi- 
tion ?  The  men  and  women  who  make  up  the 
negro  community  that  pertains  to  the  great  in- 
stitution at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  constitute  one  of  the 
most  orderly  and  strictly  moral  neighborhoods 
in  the  entire  country.  Properly  instructed  and 
trained,  the  negroes  are  as  a  rule  quite  as  ex- 
emplary in  their  conduct  as  the  whites.  Have 
not  the  penal  systems  of  the  South  something  to 
do  with  the  brutalizing  of  the  men  who  subse. 
quently  become  the  most  dangerous  criminals  ? 
We  are  publishing  in  this  number  a  valuable 
discussion  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
upon  the  principles  involved  in  the  race  prob- 
lem as  it  now  exists  in  this  country.  For  the 
encouragement  of  those  who  hold  a  depressed 
view,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  in  no  other 
country  where  serious  race  problems  exist  can 
one  find  a  better  disposition  to  deal  justly  with 
such  subjects,  on  Dr.  Abbott's  high  plane,  than 
in  our  own  country,  South  as  well  as  North.  In 
a  very  valuable  and  timely  article  which  we  pre- 
sent elsewhere,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edmonds, 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Record,  of  Baltimore,  on 
the  cotton  crop  of  this  country,  it  is  shown  that 
white  farm  4abor  is  producing  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  cotton,  and  that  the  dictum  that 
the  negro  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  cotton 
culture  is  fast  becoming  a  worn-out  tradition. 
Here  we  have  a  further  demonstration  that  the 
race  question  need  not  be  regarded  as  a  hopeless 
one,  since  the  presence  of  the  negrQ  in  the  South 
is  not  preventing  the  steady  development  of  the 
poorer  half  of  the  white  race,  both  in  mills  and 
on  the  land.  Moral  and  industrial  training  for 
both  races  should  be  the  watchword. 

j^^  The  long-vexed  situation  in  Mace- 
Macedonian  donia  and  the  contiguous  Balkan  re- 
Revoit.  gions  too  k  an  especially  alarming  turn 
last  month.  Several  events  stand  out  clearly,  al- 
though the  situation  as  a  whole  has  been  com- 
plicated, and  the  news  has  not  always  been  either 
complete  or  reliable.     Early  in  August,  it  devel- 
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oped  that  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey  in 
Macedonia  had  by  no  means  been  auppreaeed  ia 
their  recent  revolutionary  tendencies,  but  that 
tliey  had  become  both  active  and  formidable. 
Thousands  of  them  were  found  to  be  in  anna. 
having  been  supplied  with  munitions  through 
the  activity  of  Bulgarian  committees  and  other- 
wise. The  Turkish  troops,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  very  numerous,  had  been  for  five  or  six 
months  in  tlie  field,  had  not  received  their  pay. 


in'l  had  been  growing  relatively  demoralized 
and  inefficient.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
insurgents  grew  more  bold,  captured  some  vil- 
laj(es  in  tlie  Monastir  region,  and  showed  their 
purpose  to  make  the  situation  as  intolerable  for 
everybody  as  they  possibly  could.  To  this  end, 
tln-ir  leader  sent  word  to  the  great  powers  of 
tlieir  determination  to  persist  to  the  very  end, 
reproaching  the  powers  for  their  failure  to  do 
tWr  duty  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  Through  the  spring  and  sum- 
rat-r.  reports  iiad  been  industriously  dissemi- 
nated that  the  Turkisli  atrocities  against  the 
'lirisliaus  had  been  greatly  exaggerated  ;  but 
upon  the  outside  world  there  gradually  dawned, 
list  month,  the  conviction  that  the  promised  re- 
Ittnns  had  not  in  fact  been  instituted  by  the 
i  lurks,  and  that  intolerable  wrongs  against  the 
I     Christian  population  had  continued. 


This    point   of    view    was   strength- 

thmonlaium.  ^°^'^  ^^  *"  elaborate  memorandum 
from  the  Bulgarian  Government 
to  the  powers,  dealing  with  Macedonian  affairs 
during  the  three  months  up  to  the  middle  of 
August.  This  record  was  fu)l  of  precise 
statements  of  fact,  all  derived  from  sources 
guaranteed  by  the  Bulgarian  Government  to 
be  absolutely  reliable.  To  appreciate  the 
animus  of  Bulgaria,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  large  part  of  the  population  in  the 
adjacent  Turkish  province  is  of  Bulgarian 
blood,  speech,  and  religion  ;  and  the  memo- 
randum from  Sofia  is  devoted  especially  to  a 
summing  up  of  tlie  perpetration  of  outrages 
against  this  Bulgarian  population  The  docu- 
nient  uas  <oU(hed  m  the  plainest  and  most 
i>e\ere  teims  It  resented  tht  imputation  of 
the  Turkish  Government  that  Bulgaria  had 
f(  mented  the  revolutionary  movement  and  it 
made  the  countercharge  that  the  m<  vement  was 
due  solely  to  lurkeys  bad  administration, 
^uch  a  doLuinent  if  directe<l  against  the  gov- 
crnmeut  cf  any  other  country  except  Turkey, 
would  have  resulted  m  an  immediate  declara- 
tion of  war  1  he  Bulgarian  people  indeed, 
were  readv  and  (.ager  to  fight  eien  against 
gieat  odd^  lint  Kussia  and  Austria  were  evi- 
dently restraining  the  government  at  bofia,  and 
the  wilj  and  cautious  Prince  Ferdinand  is  re- 
gaided  as  a  ruler  who  takes  his  orders  chiefly 
from  St.  Petersburg.  Dr.  Petkofi,  Bulgarian 
premier,  pointed  out  that  the  Monastir  district, 
which  was  the  center  of  the  latest  disturbance, 
was  removed  by  a  district  two  hundred  miles 
wide  from  the  Bulgarian  frontier,  and  that  it 
was  foolish  to  assert  that  the  outbreak  had  been 
aided  by  filibustering  bands  from  the  princi- 
pality. He  also  declared  that  most  of  the  arms 
in  the  hands  of  tlie  insurgents  were  of  French 
manufacture,  and  had  been  obtained  from  un- 
paid and  dissatisfied  Turkish  soldiers  who  had 
sold  them  to  the  revolutionists.  Meanwhile, 
Turkey  was  pouring  fifty  thousand  men  as  re- 
enforcements  into  Macedonia. 

More  important  than  the  Bulgarian's 
Stu'laie  ^ttit"<Is  toward  the  situation  was  that 
of  Russia.  In  the  early  part  of  Au- 
gust, the  Russian  consul  at  Monastir  was  mur- 
dered by  a  Turkish  soldier.  The  government  at 
Constantinople  went  through  forms  of  apology 
and  made  certain  promises  of  reparation.  These, 
however,  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  Russian  Gov 
ernment,  which  made  a  series  of  sweeping  de- 
mands, including  administrative  reforms.  To 
give  impressive ness  to  these  demands,  a  squadron 
of  the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet  was  on  August  15 
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ordered  to  sail  for  Turkish  waters.  Tlie  squadron 
left  Sebastopol  on  August  17,  under  command 
of  Rear-Admiral  Knmjier.  It  consisted  of  four 
battleships,  several  torpedo  destroyers,  and  a 
number  of  mine  and  torpedo  transimrts.  There 
was  great  surprise  throughout  Euro|>e  at  tJiis 
move,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fat't  that  Aus- 
tria seemed  to  have  no  information  about  it, 
although  Austria  and  Russia  have  for  a  con- 
siderable time  past  Iiad  a  distinct  agreement  re- 
garding tlie  general  Balkan  situ&tion.  It  is  now 
the  fixed  opinion  of  the  civilised  world  that  the 
Turkish  Government  ought  to  be  driven  out  of 
Europe,  but  the  difficulty  in  agreeing  on  wliat 
should  come  afterward  prevents  summary  action. 
Premier  Balfour  spoke  in  a  mild  and  evasive 
way  on  the  subject,  as  Parliament  was  on  the  eve 
of  prorogation,  last  month,  while  the  English 
Liberal  press  was  pointedly  reminding  him  that 
the  whole  wretched  situation  in  the  Balkans  was 
the  direct  result  of  t!ie  scheming  of  a  former 
Tory  prime  minister — Disraeli — at  the  Berlin 
Conference.  England's  influence  in  the  Eastern 
situation,  so  potent  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
has  waned  to  a  point  where  it  is  now  scarcely 
considered  at  all. 

Although    great  bodies   of    Russian 
s'bhIw  S^r  troops  were    in  the  Caucasus  ready 

for  action,  while  other  great  bodies 
were  in  the  proximity  of  Bulgaria  and  Rouma- 
nia,  it  was  evident  enough  that  Russia  was  not 
eager  to  become  involved  in  a  war  with  Turkey. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  Russia  will  not  care  to 
fight  again  in  that  quarter  until  she  can  be  sure 
that  she  will  not  be  cheated  out  of  tlie  fruits  of 
her  victory  by  a  combination  of  powers  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  would  like  to  be  sure  to 
have  only  one  war  on  her  hands  at  a  time.  But 
if  she  became  involved  in  a  war  against  the 
Turkish  Empire  at  the  present  time,  nothing  ex- 
cept French  action  could  prevent  Japan  from  . 
seizing  the  favorable  moment  to  precipitate  war 
in  the  far  East,  to  rid  Korea  and  Manchuria  of 
Russian  domination,  and  to  destroy  the  over- 
weening influence  of  Russia  at  Peking.  The 
Japanese  have  been  for  weeks  past  in  a  state  of 
intense  excitement,  and  many  observers  have 
thought  that  nothing  could  keep  them  from 
making  war  upon  Russia.  There  were  reports 
last  month  of  increased  Russian  activity  ail 
along  the  line  of  their  far  Eastern  interests,  and 
particularly  in  Korea,  To  give  unity  to  the 
direction  of  his  far  Eastern  policy,  the  ('zar  has 
made  Vice-Admiral  Alexieff  the  viceroy  of  the 
Amur  territory  and  the  Kwangtung  province 
(as  the  Port  .Arthur  district  is  now  called),  with 
special  powers  of  a  very  arbitrary  and  sweeping 


character.  This  lias  further  disturbeii  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  Japanese,  who  look  upon  Alexieff 
as  their  inveterate  enemy,  and  as  a  leader  of  tliat 
element  which  favors  the  greatest  extension  of 
Russian  policy  on  the  Pacific.  Quite  regardless 
of  his  official  title,  Admiral  AlexieS  is  in  effect 
the  authoritative  ruler  of  Manchuria,  Just  as  Lord 
('romer  is  in  fact  the  ruler  of  Egypt.  That  part 
of  the  world  will  now  be  free  from  control  hv 
the  more  or  less  conflicting  ministries  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  wiU  be  ruled,  for  all  purposes 
of  civil  and  military  administration,  by  the  new 
viceroy.  In  some  quarters,  this  is  regarded  as 
a  victory  of  M.  de  Witte  over  the  war  minister. 
General  Kuropatkin.  It  was  also  reported  last 
month  that  there  was  a  large  movement  of  fresh 
troops  from  Russia  to  eastern  Sibei-ia,  where,  ii 
necessary,  in  case  of  trouble  with  Japan,  they 
could  bo  dispatched  toward  the  coast  over  the 
Manchuria n  Railroad. 

Emoire       "^*  Russia's  more  serious  difficulties 
pregrammt    do  not  relate  to  the  problems  in  the 

Can  Wait,      j^j  g^gj^  pjjj.  ygj  ^^  jj^jjgg  jjj  jjjg  g^_ 

kans,  She  can  escape  war  with  Japan  by  a  pol- 
icy of  temporiKing  and  caution.  She  can  avoid, 
for  the  present,  the  formal  annexation  of  Man- 
churia, while  continuing  to  control  it ;  and  she 
can  partly  disguise  and  partly  postpone  her  de- 
signs in  Korea.  Her  one  great  minister,  Witte, 
does  not  want  war.  and  does  not  intend  to  have 
it,  because  he  is  a  financier  and  knows  that  Bub- 
siu  must  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  and  develop 
her  resources  rather  than  increase  her  already 
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ms  public  debt.  Furtliermore,  Russiacan, 
ihooses,  avoid  war  againat  Turkey  ;  and 
undoubtedly  appear  to  her  to  be  for  her 
itereet  at  present  to  keep  the  Turks  in 
•1  poBBession.  She  is  anxious,  however, 
nd-  her  influence  by  degrees  iu  the  direc- 
the  Mediterranean,  and  she  never  loses 
'or  a  moment  of  her  ultimate  ambition, 
is  to  obtain  control  of  Constantinople. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  there 
■(«  have  been  desperate  strikes,  sup- 
""*■  pressed  by  the  military  at  an  aggre- 
08t  of  hundreds  of  lives,  in  different 
if  Russia ;  and  a  spirit  of  rude  awaken- 
d  defiance  is  visible  almost  everywhere 
Czar's  dominions.  M.  de  Plehwe,  the 
IT  of  the  interior,  has  done  his  best 
P  the  news  of  these  disturbances  from 
ig  the  outside  world,  but  he  has  failed, 
leems  to  have  been  the  most  important 
of  the  labor  disturbances,  and  there  the 
and  the  conflicts  between  workmen  and 
9  were  especially  severe.  ITie  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  at  KiefE  alone  in 
tion  with  labor  riots,  last  month,  was 
inch  larger  than  the  number  of  people 
ind  wounded  in  the  world-famed  Jewish 
res  at  Kishinefi  in  April.  At  Odessa  and 
immediate  neighborhood,  seventy  thou- 
nen  were  reported  as  on  strike  in  the 
of  August ;  and  t!ie  number  of  strikers 
hout  Russia  was  estimated  at  not  less 
alf  a  million  men,  supporting  three  mil- 
■f  people.  The  Russian  political  revolu- 
!  have  been  observing  this  situation  with 
ncouragement,  since  tliey  look  upon  labor 
ution  as  a  means  by  which  the  people 
in  confidence  in  themselves  and  will  learn 
act  together  for  their  own  interests.  It 
rted  that  there  is  some  improvement  in 
sition  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  apparently 
!8ult  of  outside  criticism.  Tlie  new  pro- 
governor  has  been  especially  courteous 
Jews  of  Kishineft,  Of  the  hundreds  of 
arrested  for  participation  in  the  riots 
issacres  of  April,  a  considerable  number 
)ecn  detained,  and  it  is  reported  that 
I  hundred  of  tlieni  are.  to  bo  put  on  trial 
lontli.  The  Russian  papers,  as  well  as 
n  Germany  and  elsewhere,  have  had  a 
.eal  to  say  about  lynching  in  the  United 
as  a  reason  wliy  it  was  unbecoming  for 
»ns  to  criticise  the  massacre  of  Jews  in 
.  and  their  cartoonists  have  also  made  the 
with  much  gleeful  satii-e.  .\n  example 
1  cartoons, — an  eBpe<-ially  mild  one,  by 
y, — is  reprodueed  on  tliis  page. 


ip  year  Jews,  I'U  bora  my  negroes ;" 
lorvB  triondahipa." 

From  Kladda-adattek  (Berlin). 


CruiUn  '^^^  world  has  been  looking  on  with 
Finniih  quiet  disapproval  at  the  process  of 
ubtrt!;.  Ruagifying  lay  force  the  distinct  in- 
stitutions of  Finland,  It  is  almost  as  if  Turkey 
should  somehow  get  control  of  a  free  and  self- 
governing  little  state  like  Switzerland  and  then 
reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  a  Moslem  province 
ruled  by  a  high-handed  pasha.  "When  Russia 
took  Finland  away  from  Sweden,  ninety-four 
years  ago,  it  was  with  the  solemn  promise  to 
maintain  the  Finnish  constitution  and  to  allow 
the  Finnish  people  to  retain  their  own  language, 
customs,  internal  laws,  Lutheran  rehgion,  and 
national  institutions.  But  for  some  years  past 
the  bureaucracy  at  St.  Petersburg  has  been  pur- 
suing a  programme  for  the  assimilation  of  Fin- 
land, beginning  with  the  army  system  and  the 
finances,  and  extending  the  crusade  from  one 
sphere  of  Finnish  life  to  another.  This  bad  work 
has  been  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Gen- 
eral Bobrikoff,  as  governor- general  with  arbi- 
trary powers.  A  considerable  number  of  lead- 
ing Finns  have  been  expelled  from  the  country 
during  the  past  two  or  three  months,  and  this 
process  goes  steadily  on.  The  Scandinavian 
peoples  are  full  of  sympathy  for  their  Finnish 
neighbors,  and  are  uneasy  for  their  own  future. 
It  seems  incomprehensible  that  the  Czar  should 
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persist  in  a  policy  tliat  creates  so  mucli  bitler- 
'  ness,  with  so  little  corresponding  advantane  to 
his  empire.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  said — from 
the  point  of  view  of  tlie  Russian  autocracy — 
that  the  existence  within  the  empire  of  a  con- 
tented and  prosperous  self-governing  province 
like  Finland  is  a  dangerous  sort  of  object- lesson. 
But  the  ohject-lesson  has  stood  for  so  many  years 
tliat  it  has  already  served  its  pui'pose.  To  crush 
Finland  at  this  late  day  will  not  make  it  any 
easier  to  maintain  the  Russian  system  elsewhere. 

^^^  Cardinal  Karto  was  impressively 
eiietitntf  crowned  as  Pope  Pius  X.  on  Sua. 
a  Htm  Popt.  ijijy^  August  9,  in  the  presence  of  a 
Tftst  multitude  estimated  at  seventy  thousand 
people,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome. 
The  Conclave  for  the  choice  of  a  new  Pope  had 
proved  to  be  a  brief  one,  and  the  result  was 
bailed  throughout  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
— and  throughout  the  religious  and  political 
world  as  well, — as  one  praiseworthy  in  a  high 
degree.  At  the  opening  of  the  Conclave,  there 
were  three  candidates  more  prominent  than  any 
others,  representing  each  a  distinct  and  impor- 
tant ecclesiastical  standpoint.  Cardinal  Ram- 
poUa,  who  had  been  Pope  Leo  XIII. 's  efficient 
secretary  of  state,  was  regarded  as  representing 
more  especially  the  tradition  of  intimacy  be- 
tween the  Vatican  and  the  French  and  Spanish 
peoples,  and  particularly  the  hostile  position  of 
the  Church  with  reference  to  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment. While  Rampolia  was  the  strongest 
candidate,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  a 
majority.  Cardinal  Vannutelli  represented  a 
■different  political  tendency,  favoring  improved  ' 
relations  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  indirectly  representing  a  better 
tuodus  Vivendi  between  the  Church  and  the 
crown  and  government  of  the  Italian  Kingdom. 
Obviously,  the  strength  of  the  supporters  of 
Rampolia  was  quite  certain  to  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  Vannutelli.  The  second  of  the  leading 
candidates,  and  one  greatly 
esteemed,  was  Cardinal  (jot- 
ti,  who  stood  rather  for  the 
strictly  religious  aspects  of 
the  work  of  tlie  Church  than 
for  any  political  ideas  oi'  tend- 
encies. After  two  or  three 
days  of  deliberation,  and  the 
taking  of  several  inconclu- 
sive ballots,  some  of  the  car- 
dinals, on  Monday,  August 
3,  took  up  Cardinal  Sarto  as 
acompromisecandidate,  with 
such  good  results  as  to  se- 
cure his  unanimous  election 


on  Tuesday,  .\ugust  4.     He  promptly  chose  for 
himself  the  title  Pius  X. 

The  new  Pope  came  of  a  bnmbk' 
^pjat'x."^  peasant  family  in  the  A'enetian  prov- 
ince, hut  early  showed  strong  mind, 
high  qualities  of  chai'acter,  and  a  serious  and  re- 
ligious bent.  He  entered  tlie  priesthood  with 
excellent  training  and  every  mark  of  promise. 
He  was  steadily  advanced,  and  in  1884  became 
Bishop  of  Mantua.  In  1893,  he  was  made  a  car- 
dinal and  became  Patriarch  of  "N'enice,  where 
his  influence  and  popularity  became  almost  un- 
bounded. He  is  now  sixty-eight  years  old,  al- 
though he  is  said  to  look  decidedly  younger,  and 
generally  to  show  the  vigor  of  a  man  of  fifty. 
He  has  been  on  terms  of  personal  friendship 
with  two  successive  Italian  Icings,  and  bas  been 
liked  and  trusted  by  members  of  all  classes  and 
parties.  He  is  regarded  as  having  an  aptitude 
for  executive  work  and  for  affairs  of  state,  and 
his  choice  was  explicitly  commended  by  ail  the 
European  governments  which  have  any  practical 
or  traditional  reasons  for  concerning  themselves 
about  the  election  of  a  Pope.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  his  accession  will  in  any  immediate 
or  tangible  way  heal  the  breach  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  Italian  Government.  The  new 
Pope,  like  his  predecessor,  must  be  expected  to 
sustain  the  r6le  of  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican,  and 
must  assert  the  claims  of  the  Church  to  temporal 
authority.  "We  publish  elsewhere  in  this  number 
two  interesting  articles  regarding  the  new  Pope 
and  the  significance  of  his  election  and  position, 
by  Mr.  Talcott  Williams  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead. 

There  is  to  be  noted  a  very  fortunate 
^Enaia'd^    and  hopeful  improvement  of  relatione 

between  France  and  England.  King 
Edward  is  much  liked  by  the  French,  and  he 
is  commended  by  some  of  their  newspapers  m 
deserving  the  title  of  "Peacemaker."  They  de- 
clare that  he  bas  brought  about  peace  in  South 
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Africa,  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  and  especially  a 
new  era  of  Bympathy  and  good-will  between 
France  and  England.  The  brief  official  visit  of 
President  Loubet  to  the  neighboring  island 
monarchy  has  been  followed  by  various  pleasant 
indications  of  friendliness.  Very  notable  indeed 
was  the  reception  given  in  England  to  the  Baron 
d'Estoumelles  de  Constant  and  otlier  members 
of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  represent- 
ing the  cause  of  international  arbitration.  The 
Baron  d'EBtournelles  was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  conspicuous  members  of  the  Hague  Peace 
(,'onference,  and  he  has  since  that  time  been  a 
welcome  visitor  to  the  United  States.  He  has 
of  late  been  doing  everything  in  his  power  to 
promote  good  relations  between  France  and  Eng- 
land and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  general  treaty 
of  arbitration  between  the  two  countries.  The 
Parisiaii  newspapers  are  talking  about 
pected  return  visit  of  a  group  of  membei 
the  Honse  of  Commons,  who  will 
with  open  arms  by  serious -minded  Frenchmen, 

In  general,  the  French  have  been  en- 
SSSf      joying  a  season  of  comparative  quiel 

and  content,  and  the  republic  has 
been  especially  fortunate  in  strengthening  its 
friendly  relations  with  other  great  powers  with- 
out impairing  the  value  of  its  alliance  with  Rus- 
sia.    Its  navy,  like  that  of  all  maritime  nations, 


continues  to  develop,  and  the  efBciency,  evi'u 
more  than  the  size,  of  the  navy  is  being  care- 
fully considered  by  M.  Pelletan,  the  remarkably 
energetic  minister  of  marine,  who  is  assisted  by 
a  permanent  naval  director,  M.  Tissier,  of  ex- 
ceptional administrative  talent  and  expert  naval 
knowledge.  Of  the  passing  topics  of  the  month 
in  France,  the  most  absorbing  was  the  terrible 
accident  that  occurred  in  the  metropolitan  or  . 
underground  rapid  -  transit  railroad  of  Paris, 
where,  on  the  night  of  August  10,  a  collision  of 
trains  was  immediately  followed  by  a  conflagra- 
tion of  the  cars,  with  the  result  that  about  a 
hundred  people  lost  their  lives,  chiefly  from  the 
Are,  rather  than  from  the  violence  of  the  col- 
lision. The  cars  on  the  Paris  underground  road 
are  built  of  a  highly  inflammable  kind  of  wood. 
The  gentlemen  who  are  to  operate  the  new 
underground  system  in  New  York  declare  that 
their  cars  are  to  be  practically  non -combustible. 
Experience  is  the  great  teacher  in  such  matters. 

French  commercial  interests  are  de- 
cammeraiai  sirous  to  take  up  again  the  attempt 
Ptogfaa.  ^  negotiate  a  successful  commercial 
and  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
and  the  same  subject  is  under  discassion  in 
Germany.  The  most  important  of  the  0«rman 
commercial  treaties  are  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  present  year,  and  now  that  the  industrial 
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elements  liave  triumphed  over  the  agrarians  in 
tlie  recent  election,  it  is  believed  that  a  new 
policy  toward  the  United  States  may  be  adopted 
that  will  be  of  mutual  advantage, — the  German 
manufacturers  and  workmen  desiring  to  import 
larger  quantities  of  provisions  from  this  coun- 
try, and  hoping  for  a  little  more  favorable 
chance  to  sell  some  of  their  wares  here.  The 
treaties  of  commerce  that  are  about  to  expire 
are  agreements  entered  into  ten  years  ago  with 
Russia,  Austria,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  some 


Ootttihenm-  . 


other  countries.  The  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
vas  brought  to  an  end  some  time  ago  in  accord- 
auce  with  the  wishes  of  Canada,  and  the  ele- 
ments now  dominant  in  Germany  are  hoping  to 
bring  about  a  new  treaty  that  will  not  impair 
the  great  position  that  Germany  has  attained  in 
the  English  market.  German  industry  and 
enterprise  go  forward  steadily,  with  determined 
application  of  scientific  knowledge  and  methods. 
German  production  of  iron  and  steel,  though  far 
behind  that  of  the  United  States,  has,  in  turn, 
left  that  of  England  hojwlessly  in  the  rear. 


German  textile 
ies  are 
Ooioniti.  ^[g^  making  great 
progress,  and  it  may  interest 
our  American  producers  to 
know  that  the  German  spin- 
ners and  weavers  are  deter- 
mined to  diminish  their  de- 
pendence upon  the  United 
States  as  a  source  of  supply 
for  fiber.  They  are  spend- 
ing considerable  eutns  of 
money  upon  experiments  in 
cotton  culture  in  the  Ger- 
man colonies,  particolarly  in 
Africa,  where  they  are  going 
about  the  matter  with  their 
characteristic  intelligence  of 
method.  For  every  nev 
acre  properly  planted  in  cot- 
ton in  certain  of  their  AfricMi 
colonies,    the    Germans  MB 
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1  a  very  large  subsidy  ;  and  tlicy  guaranten 
'  from  the  cotton -raisers  all  tlieir  product  at 
»ted  prices,  ranging  from  about  six  ceiita  a 
.  for  cotton  raised  from  American  seed  to 
nine  cents  a  pound  for  cotton  of  the  Egyp' 
■ariety.  They  are  also  promoting  the  in- 
of  cotton -raising  in  Asia  Minor,  especially 
the  line  of  the  German  Bagdad  Railway. 
I  it  will  be  a  good  many  years  before  these 
1  reenlt  in  a  sufficient  production  to  aiford 
uue  for  concern  to  the  American  cotton- 
M,  they  are  indicative  of  tlie  thrift  and  en- 
■f  Germany,  and  of  the  determination  of  the 
ins  to  make  economic  utilization  of  their 
68.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  also  not- 
a  a  part  of  the  general  movement  for  the 
tation  of  the  tropical  and  subtropical  por- 
of  the  earth  by  the  energetic  industrial 
»  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone. 

The  Spaniards  have  settled  down  to 
a  Htw  a  new  ministry  under  Villaverdo,  who 
*  had  been  president  of  the  Chamber 
puties.  The  causes  of  the  change  of  min- 
ire  more  interesting  than  the  mere  person- 
Silvela,  the  late  premier,  and  Villaverde 
the  two  most  influential  men  in  the  Uon- 
,ive  party.  One  was  prime  minister  and 
her  president  of  the  Chamber.  The  Silvela 
;ry  had,  only  a  short  time  ago,  a  great  ma- 
of  the  members  of  Parliament  nominal- 
)porting  it.  The  new  situation  has  been 
ht  about  through  conditions  resulting  from 
ar  with  the  United  States.  "We  left  Spain 
'ed  of  her  "West  Indian  possessions  and  of 
iiilipijinc  archipelago,  and  we  also  left  her 
at  a  navy  worth  mentioning.  Before  the 
ith  the  United  States,  she  had  ranked  as  a 
power  of  some  consequence.  The  Euro- 
laval  experts,  indeed,  regarded  Spain  as  a 
important  naval  power  than  the  United 
,  The  question  now  is  whether  Spain  shall 
the  expense  of  building  or  buying  a  new 
or  whether  by  ])reft'rence  she  shall  con- 
te  her  public  expenditures  upon  railroads 
'arious  efforts  for  the  internal  develop- 
of  ber  own  backward  home  country. 
Silvela  believed  that  Spain  ought  to  con- 
to  have  a  place  and  a  rank  among  the  Euro- 
lations,  and  that  she  ouf;ht  to  look  forward 
-ring  into  close  relations  either  with  France 
e  with  the  Triple  .Mliance  of  Germany- 
\ustria.  But  in  eitht-r  case  he  held  that 
could  make  no  advantageous  alliance  un- 
le  had  something  substantial  to  contribute 
arrangement.  In  his  opinion,  the  posses- 
t  a  few  effective  battleships  and  cruisers 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  strength- 


en Spain's  international  position.  Furthermore, 
the  Spaniards  do  not  believe  that  Morocco  can 
remain  long  under  its  present  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  they  have  always  looked  forward  to 
acquiring  control  of  that  country  for  themselves. 
A  navy,  according  to  Silvela,  would  strength- 
en their  position  in  that  direction.  His  views 
would  doubtlesss  have  prevailed,  as  against  the 


(Thp  new  Rpanish 


opposition  of  the  Kadical  and  Republican  minor- 
ity in  the  Parliament  ;  but  it  happened  that 
Villaverde  disagreed  with  him  and  made  a 
powerful  speech  against  the  movement  for  a 
strong  navy.  His  followers,  together  with  the 
anti-Conservative  groups,  were  sufficient  to  up- 
set the  Silvela  cabinet.  For  the  present,  there- 
fore, the  Spanish  policy  will  be  that  of  strict 
economy  and  internal  improvement,  as  against 
a  policy  of  military  and  naval  growth. 

There  has  been  much  difficulty  in  the 

'aadsSnia.  "''tempt  to  reorganize  the  Hungarian 
cabinet,  inasmuch  as  the  new  ministry 
of  Count  Hedervarry  failed  to  show  strength  or 
to  secure  from  the  Emperor  an  indorsement  of 
its  policies.  After  celebrating  his  seventy-sixth 
birthday  at  "Vienna,  the  Emperor  Francis- Joseph 
went  to  Budapest  on  Wednesday,  August  IS,  to 
lend  bis  influence  to  a  smoothing  out  of  the 
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Hungarian  political  tangle.  In  Servia,  affairs 
have  not  gone  on  very  smootlily  for  King  Peter. 
There  liave  been  all  sorts  of  reports  of  conspira- 
cies and  counter-conspiracies.  Russian  influence 
has  evidently  been  opposing  in  the  sternest  way 
the  recognition  of  men  who  were  concerned  in 
the  assassination  of  the  late  king  and  queen.  On 
the  otlier  hand,  secret  leagues  of  Servian  officers 
are  said  to  liave  ])een  conspiring  against  Servian 
statesmen  who  were  supposed  to  be  standing  in 
the  wav  of  the  advancement  of  certain  leaders 
in  the  late  revolution.  On  August  14,  it  was 
announced  that  the  Servian  ministry  had  re- 
signed as  a  result  of  army  leagues  and  ])lots. 
and  there  was  talk  of  the  abdication  of  the  King, 
who  found  himself  practically  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  military  party.  On  August  1."), 
new  ministers  for  war,  finance,  justice,  and  pub- 
lic instruction  wei'e  appointed  by  way  of  a  jjar- 
tial  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet,  but  the  prospect 
was  dismal  in  the  extreme. 

From  the  disturbed  and  unhappy 
'"andHofianS!'  Spates  of  the  Balkan  region  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  turn  to  the  little  republic  of 
Switzerland,  which  goes  steadily  forward  on  its 
serene  career  of  industry,  intelligence,  and  vir- 
tue, and  which  celebrated  last  month  the  seven 
hundred  and  twelfth  anniversary  of  its  national 
life.  Holland  similarly  maintains  a  tranquil  ca- 
reer, and  thrives  according  to  her  great  deserts. 
She  is  occupying  herself  *t  present,  among  other 
things  of  less  note,  with  the  colossal  project  of 
increasing  her  territory  by  redeeming  the  Zuy- 
der  Zee.  The  work  is  to  be  done  in  sections, 
and  wiU  cost  a  vast  sum  ;  but  the  Dutch  are  en- 
gineers and  financiers  of  the  first  order,  and  they 
have  studied  their  project  far  more  carefully  than 
the  French  or  the  Americans  have  ever  studied 
the  engineering  and  financial  aspects  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  It  is  truly  a  remarkable  people  that 
can  redeem  land  from  the  sea  at  a  cost  of  many 
hundreds  of  dollars  per  acre,  and  so  utilize  the 
area  thus  obtained  as  to  make  it  pay  interest 
upon  the  investment. 

The  labor  contests  that  remained  un- 
Capitai  at  Settled  in  the  United  States  last 
Home.  nionth  were  concernt^d,  not  so  much 
with  specific  disputes  as  to  wages,  hours,  and 
the  like,  as  with  more  fundamental  questions  as 
to  the  establishment  of  methods  for  getting  at 
the  settlement  of  disputes.  The  marked  tend- 
ency is  toward  the  adoption  of  voluntary  arbi- 
tration, with  a  strong  organization  on  both 
sides.  In  nearly  all  our  cities,  one  now  finds 
associations  of  employers  better  organized  and 
conducted  than   in  any   former  period.     These 


associations  of  men  who  em[)loy  la))or  arr  for 
the  most  part  under  the  direction  of  competent 
and  reasonable  leaders,  who  thoroughly  believe 
in  high  wages  and  improved  conditions  for 
workmen,  and  are  willing  to  deal  with  trade- 
unions.  But  they  are  also  (l<4ermine(l  to  with- 
stand dictation  and  tyranny  from  walking  dele- 
gates, and  to  oppose  a  certain  i-eckless  spirit  of 
''  rule  or  ruin  "  that  has  of  late  verv  T»ainful]v 
characterized  the  American  labor  movement  in 
many  of  its  manifestations.  The  only  tiling 
that  has  i)revented  the  complete  adjustment  oi 
the  trouble  in  New  York  that  has  for  months 
produced  a  deadlock  in  the  })uilding  trades  has 
been  the  behavior  of  one  leader  of  a  very  i>ow- 
erfulunion, — namely,  that  of  the  Housesmiths. 
This  leader,  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Parks,  is  certainlv  a 
man  of  remarkable  audacity  and  of  gifts  of 
leadership.  The  "  housesmiths  "  are  those  iron- 
workers who  put  together  the  steel  skeleton 
frames  which  are  now  used  in  the  construction 
of  all  large  buildings.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands of  these  w^orkers  in  New  York.  They 
are  closely  organized,  and  Parks  seems  to  have 
them  under  a  sort  of  hypnotic  control,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  of  his  having  been  for  some  time 
under  indictment  on  the  charge  of  having  ex- 
torted money  from  employers  to  prevent  or  to 
end  strikes.  His  trial  on  these  charges  was 
proceeding  when  this  number  of  the  Review 
went  to  press.  The  New  York  employers  in  the 
building  trades  have  worked  out  a  scheme  of 
arbitration  which  ought  to  be  satisfactory. 

In  Chicago,  where  the  Employers' 
^inqufry.^    Association  is  especially   active,   its 

corps  of  experts,  after  a  careful 
study,  has  reported  to  it  that  the  average  cost 
of  living  has  increased  15  per  cent,  during  the 
past  five  years.  The  association  has  decided 
that  wages  ought  to  be  correspondingly  ad- 
vanced in  those  trades  and  callings  where  the 
increase  has  not  already  been  made.  The  Chi- 
cago association  seems  to  think  it  has  discov- 
ered a  final  test  and  standard  by  which  to 
answer  the  question  whether  or  not  wages 
ought  now  or  in  the  future  to  be  either  in- 
creased or  lowered.  This  conclusion,  however, 
involves  several  fallacies.  In  the  first  place,  it 
rests  upon  the  arbitrary  assumption  that  wages, 
five  years  ago,  were  just  what  they  ought  to 
have  been.  In  the  second  place,  it  assume^ 
that  the  wage-earner  is  only  entitled  to  enough 
increase,  from  time  to  time,  to  preserve  his 
past  standard  of  living  unimpaired.  It  does 
not  admit  that  he  has  a  right  to  hope  for  an 
improvement  of  standards,  and  it  seems  to  ig- 
nore the  simple  economic  principle  that  wages, 
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d  been  unpreccdentedly  Ibfr 


in  the  end,  are  always  determined  by  the  value 
of  the  results  of  the  efforts  that  the  workman 
puts  forth, — in  other  words,  by  t)ie  productivity 
of  labor.  SeverthelesB,  the  methods  of  the  Em- 
ployers' -Vsaociation  of  Chicago  are  useful  and 
in  the  right  spirit.  The  inquiry  into  changed 
costs  of  living  ia  a  valuable  one,  and  it  certainly 
has  some  bearing  upon  practical  questions  raised 
from  time  to  time  in  wage  disputes.  The  con- 
ciliation board  in  the  anthracite  region,  created 
as  the  result  of  President  Roosevelt's  strike  cora- 
mJEsion.  has  been  facing  a  good  many  delicate 
and  difficult  problems,  but  it  bids  fair  to  be 
able  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  vindicate  the 
value  of  the  method  established  for  regulating 


nthe  World  (New  York). 

the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  in  the 
coal  mines.  The  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  has 
been  appointed  umpire  for  the  final  settlement 
of  questions  where  the  Board  of  Conciliation 
fails  to  agree. 

The  August  crop  report  of  the  Gov- 
pniptriit-    srn™^°''  "^  Isss  favorable  than  the 

July  report  as  regards  the  volume  of 
the  wheat  crop,  the  figures  being  reduced  from 
720,000,000  to  650,000,000.  This,  however,  is 
a  bountiful  yield,  and  one  to  be  thankful  for, — 
the  high  prices  being  very  satisfactory  to  West- 
ern farmers.  The  August  estimate  for  corn,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  better  than  had  been  ex- 
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inaii  of  ihe  commission  to  make  a  carefully  re- 
visfd  list  of  the  revolutionary  soldiers  entitled 
to  receive  back  pay,  has  made  his  report.  This 
contains  about  fifty-three  thousand  names.  For 
more  than  half  of  the  men  so  listed,  the  period 
of  service  for  which  pay  is  granted  is  fixed  at 
two  years  and  a  half,  and  the  rate  of  payment  is 
at  a  dollar  per  day.  General  Gomez  saya  that 
the  proposed  loan  of  $35, 000, (100, — the  proceeds 
of  which  were  to  be  used  for  various  other  pur- 
poses besides  the  payment  of  the  soldiers, — will 
not  l>e  half  enough  to  meet  the  claims.  The  list 
of  fifty-three  thousand  does  not  include  a  large 
number  of  civilian  employees  who  served  the 
provisional  government  and  the  army  in  one  ca- 
pacity or  another,  and  who  must  also  be  allowed 
their  back  pay.  Altogether,  it  will  take,  probably, 
$60,000,000  to  square  the  account.  This  would 
mean  an  average  of  not  far  from  a  thousand  dol- 
lars to  each  man.  Atpresent,  of  course,  Cuba  has 
neither  the  credit  nor  the  resources  to  provide 
any  such  sum.  If  the  larger  sum  could  be  pro- 
vided, its  distribution  throughout  the  island 
would  be  advantageous,  and  would  do  much  to 
enable  the  people  to  reestablish  homes,  clear  up 
farms,  and  begin  a  new  economic  life.  But  it 
would  probably  be  wiser  to  adopt  a  fixed  sum, 
say  *2.'t.000,000  or  $30,000,000,  raise  it  by  a  loan, 
and  distribute  it  pro  rata  among  the  men  on  the 
army  list,  as  a  final  settlement  of  all  claims. 

The  important  experunents  that  our 
.""""  entomologists  and  agricultural  ex- 
perts are  now  making  to  find  a  way 
to  deli%'er  the  cotton  planter  from  that  destruc- 
tive insect  pest  known  as  the  boll-weevil  will,  if 
successful,  prove  a  boon  to  the  island  of  Cuba. 
Great  interest  has  been  shown  there  lately  in 
the  possibilities  of  the  island  for  the  growth  of 
a  superior  quality  of  cotton,  and  all  reports  are 
to  the  effect  that  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of 
making  Cuba  an  important  cotton-growing  re- 
gion excepting  the  boll-weevil.  The  soil  and 
climate  seem  especially  adapted  to  cotton  culture. 

Secretary  Root  is  in  England,  where 
Of  *'^*"t    ^®  ^"^  ^^  detained  for  some  weeks 

by  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Alaska  boundary  tribunal.  His  place  at  the 
head  of  the  War  Department  is  meanwhile  filled 
by  the  new  assistant  secretary,  Gen,  Robert  S. 
Oliver.  The  reports  that  Mr.  Root  would  retire 
to  private  life  soon  after  his  return  from  Eng- 
land were  received  with  much  regret,  in  view  of 
his  distinguished  services  for  years  past  at  the 
head  of  the  War  Department,  where  he  had 
much  to  do  with  the  transitional  government  of 
Cul>a  and  the  administration  of  Porto  Rico  and 
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the  Philippines.  The  retirement  of  General 
Miles  took  effect  on  August  8,  and  on  the  15th, 
to  quote  the  Associated  I'ress  dispatch,  "the 
army  passed  under  the  control  of  a  large  body 
of  ofiicers  of  high  rank  known  as  the  General 
Staff  Corps,  with  Lieut.-Gen.  S,  B.  M,  Young  at 
the  head  as  chief  of  staff,  and  Maj.-Gen.  Henry 
C.  Corbin  as  adjutant- general  and  assistant  chief 
of  staff."  General  Young  also  gave  notice  of 
the  relinquishment  of  the  office  of  ■'  general  com- 
manding the  army,"  which  had  been  held  by  _ 
General  Miles,  and  by  himself  for  a  single  week, 
and  announced  that  he  had  assumed  the  duties 
of  cliief  of  staff. 

There  have  been  additional  indict- 
"■'on  thi '  ments  in  connection  with  the  Post- 
Make.  Office  Department  scandals,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  dismissals  from  the  ser- 
vice where  neglect  to  report  wrongdoing,  and 
general  laxity  and  impropriety  of  official  con- 
duct, has  been  chargeable  rather  than  direct 
participation  in  the  frauds.  Meanwhile,  a  new 
field  of  administrative  scandal  has  been  opened 
up  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  United 
States  officials  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The 
charges  have  been  put  into  shape  by  Mr.  Bro- 
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aiua,  the  agent  ami  legal  representative  of  tins 
Indian  Bights  Association.  It  is  alleged  tliat 
officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  sec  that  the  Indians 
are  protected  in  the  matter  of  land  allotments 
have  themselves  gone  into  a  variety  of  money- 
makiDg  schemes  in  connection  with  the  exploita- 
tion of  Indian  lands,  and  have  thus  morally  dis- 
qualified themselves  for  faithful  and  vigilant 
attention  to  their  duties.  It  is  agreed  that  there 
is  to  be  an  investigation  of  the  matter,  and  it  is 
likely  that  this  will  be  carried  out  by  Mr.  Jones, 
the  Indian  commissioner  at  Washington,  under 
direction  of  Secretary  Hitchcock.  TJie  Judici- 
ary Department  is  also  involved  in  the  charges, 
and  Attorney- General  Knox  will  desire  to  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  affair.  T!ie  bane  of  our  pub- 
lic service  at  the  present  moment  is  the  mania 
on  the  part  of  officials  for  seizing  opportunities 
growing  out  of  their  public  positions — not  to 
steal  public  money,  but  to  eng!',';e  in  money- 
making  enterprise^  of  one  kind  and  another 
which  are  directly  opposed  to  the  conscientious 
performance  of  their  public  work.  Most  of 
these  officials  have  not  committed  crimes  for 
which  they  can  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  but 
they  belong  to  a  cJass  of  men  who  should  be  as 
rigorously  hunted  out  of  the  public  service  aa 
the  thieves  and  defaulters. 

JIayor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of  Cieve- 
Otmoaratie  land,  Ohlo,  has  been  the  most  inter- 
Paiitiet.  eating  figure  in  Western  politics  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks.  Ohio  is  the  only  State 
of  large  political  importance  that  is  to  elect 
a  governor  this  fall.  Mr.  Johnson  leads  the 
Democratic  party,  and  has  been  avowedly  a 
willing  candidate  for  the  governorship,  although 
the  State  is  regarded  as  inevitably  Republican 
this  year.  The  Democratic  convention  was  fixed 
for  August  25.  There  has  been  a  determined 
movement  in  Ohio  for  the  conservative  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Democratic  party  ;  and  Mr.  Bryan 
has  been  prominent  in  the  State,  supporting 
Mr.  Johnson  and  attacking  the  reorganizers. 
In  one  of  his  Ohio  speeches,  Mr.  Bryan  denounced 
ex-Prcsident  Cleveland  as  a  "bunco-steerer  "  for 
Wall  Street.  This  seemed  to  amuse  the  coun- 
try, and  the  suggestion  was  productive  of  an 
immense  crop  of  funny  cartoons,  most  of  which, 
however,  pointed  their  satire,  not  at  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, but  at  Mr.  Bryan.  The  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  stands  personally  high  in  the  opinion 
of  the  country,  and  cannot  be  hurt  by  epithets 
or  ill-natured  remarks.  The  important  possi- 
bility involved  in  the  Ohio  campaign  this  fall  is 
that  of  securing  a,  Democratic  legislature,  which 
would  prevent  the  return  of  Mr.  Hanna  to  the 
Senate.     While  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Demo- 


crats can  get  control  of  the  Legislature,  they 
have  a  much  better  chance  to  secure  that  result 
than  to  elect  their  candidate  for  governor.  Judge 
Parker  continues  to  be  the  man  most  talked 
about  in  the  Soutli  and  the  West  as  a  possiltle 
Democratic  nominee  for  the  Presidency,  with 
Mr,  Gorman,  ot  Maryland,  as  a  close  second. 


From  the  Brooldyn  EagU  (New  York) . 

The  country  is  likely  to  take  more  in- 
NtJrork.  '^'■'^st  in  the  municipal  campaign  in 
New  York  City  this  fall  than  in  any 
pending  State  campaign,  not  excepting  Ohio. 
It  continues  to  be  the  accepted  idea  that  ifayor 
Seth  Low  will  again  head  the  fusion  ticket  of 
the  reformers  and  the  Republicans,  while  noljody 
yet  knows  who  will  take  the  Tammany  nomina- 
tion. The  State  election  in  New  York  will  be 
important  chiefly  for  the  fact  that  the  people  are 
to  vote  on  the  great  question  whether  or  not  they 
will  incur  a  debt  of  over  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lars to  improve  the  State  canal  system. 

In  the  South,  the  race  question  has 
tht  South.  ^^^'^  brought  into  the  season's  poli- 
tics to  an  extent  hardly  comprehen- 
sible elsewhere.  A  reactionary  sentiment  was 
visible  in  the  primary  elections  held  to  decide  the 
question  who  should  be  the  next  governor  of 
Mississippi.  But  the  forces  working  for  the  ed- 
ucation and  progress  of  all  classes  can  only  be 
temporarily  checked.  The  enthusiasm  for  bet- 
ter schools  has  been  shown  in  the  nnprecedented 
attendance  at  the  teachers'  institutes  uid  speciAl 
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summer  gatherings  for  the  training  of  thos(?  (mi- 
iziaged  in  the  work  of  instruction.  The  krgest 
uf  these  summer  schools  this  year,  as  last,  was 
the  one  held  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  University.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent success,  and  to  those  who  were  able  to 
make  personal  inspection  it  proved  a  vc^ritable 
inspiration.  The  teaching  profession  in  the 
.South  is  ardently  awake  to  the  need  of  a  n(^w 
kind  of  school  adapted  to  promote  the  elements 
i)i  civilization  and  industrial  progress.  It  is  a 
very  poor  and  shortsighted  kind  of  politician 
that  would  minimize  the  value  of  these  efforts 
or  seek  to  dampen  such  enthusiasm  for  the  bet- 
ter training  of  Southern  children. 

The  Latin-American  topic  of  most 
^'ouestlon^  importance  last  month  was  the  an- 
nounced rejection  by  the  Colombian 
Congress  at  Bogota  of  the  Hay-IIerran  treaty 
providing  for  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Later  reports,  however,  did  not  indicates 
tliat  the  negotiations  between  this  country  and 
Colombia  were  closed.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
our  government  to  await  tlie  adjournment  of 
the  Colombian  Congress,  and  the  formal  and 
official  diplomatic  communications  which  will 
come  to  our  State  Department  touching  tlie  po- 
sition of  the  authorities  at  Bogota.  Meanwhile, 
the  American  press  has  very  frankly  discussed 
the  possibility  of  a  revolution  in  the  State  of 
Panama  which  might  permanently  detach  the 
Isthmus  from  its  unfortunate  and  hampering 
connection  with  the  remote  and  little-esteemed 
ref/ime  at  Bogota  that  hardly  deserves  the  name 
of  a  government.  All  the  natural  affiliations 
of  the  Isthmus  are  with  the  United  States 
and  Central  and  North  America,  rather  than 
with  South  America ;  and  it  has  been  so  for 
half  a  century. 

.,    .       ^..  The  people  of  Mexico  have  fully  de- 

Mexico  ana  Its  ^  f      \    ^         .         ^        .j      j.    i^      n    - 

Perennial  termiued  to  give  President  Pornrio 
President.  j)ja^2  another  term  in  the  presidency, 
and  we  publish  elsewhere  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  from  Prof.  L.  S.  Rowe,  of 
tlie  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Rowe  was 
one  of  the  American  commissioners  who  revised 
the  laws  of  Porto  Rico,  and  he  has  been  spend- 
ing the  summer  in  Mexico  studying  the  working 
of  the  legal  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
kindred  subjects.  Mexico  still  hopes  for  good 
results  from  the  work  of  the  commissioners  who 
are  endeavoring  to  find  a  way  to  establish  a  fixed 
rat«  of  exchange  between  the  silver-using  and 
the  gold-using  countries.  Meanwhile,  the  gov- 
ernment is  steadily  promoting  the  industrial  in- 
terests of  the  country,   and  was   reported  last 


month  as  havintjj  acquired  a  block  of  stock  in 
the  Mexican  Central  Railway  system,  as  part 
of  a  policy  of  ultimate  governmental  ownership 
of  the  railways. 

It  was  natural  that  a  very  large  place 

Journaus^  ^^  ^^^^  newspaper  discussion  of  last 
month  should  have  been  given  to  the 
remarkable  gift  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  proprie- 
tor of  the  New  York  Work/,  of  $2,000,000  to 
(Columbia  University  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  of  journalism.  There  are  now  many  thou- 
sands of  workers  engaged  in  the  United  States 
in  the  production  of  daily  newspapers,  and  peri- 
odicals of  weekly  or  monthly  circulation.  Mr. 
Pulitzer  holds  that  these  men  should  not  only  be 
well  educated  in  a  general  sense,  but  that  they 
should  also  have,  in  so  far  as  })ossible,  some  train- 
ing of  a  special  or  professional  kin<l  that  would 
better  fit  them  for  tln^  sen-vice  that  journalism 
ought  U)  render  to  the  great  public.  Unques- 
tionably, we  are  u-cA^erned  in  this  country  more 
and  more  by  tli(»  newspapei's.  That  is  to  say, 
we  are  dominated  l)y  pul)lie  opinion,  and — being 
a  reading  people — our  public  opinion  is  formed 
by  the  newspapers.  Men  of  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence are  not  in  full  agreement  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  journalism  can  be  "  prcTfessionalized," 
so  to  speak,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  some 
what  analogous  to  the  law,  medicine,  and  other 
special  pursuits  of  a  professional  nature.  Tiiis 
new  department  of  Columbia  must  therefore  be 
a  pioneer  enterprise  and  an  experimental  under- 
taking. But  he  wn>uld  be  a  man  of  great  temer- 
ity who  would  venture  to  predict  that  it  cannot 
be  made  both  useful  and  successful.  The  jour- 
nalist does  not  study  constitutional  or  interna- 
tional law  with  the  same  purpose  or  from  the 
same  standpoint  as  the  student  wlio  is  preparing 
himself  to  practise  law.  In  like  manner,  the  prac- 
tical journalist,  though  needing  a  thorough  and 
extensive  training  in  economics,  would  naturally 
seek  courses  less  theoretical  than  some  of  those 
prescribed  in  our  universities  for  students  who 
are  pursuing  post-graduate  work  with  reference 
to  the  taking  of  doctors'  degrees.  Apart  from 
those  things  which  constitute  the  subject-mat- 
ter witli  which  journalism  most  concerns  itself, 
there  are  certain  matters  of  a  strictlv  technical 
and  professional  sort,  such  as  the  real  nature  of 
public  news  and  the  best  way  to  gather,  present, 
and  distribute  it ;  the  law  of  libel ;  that  large 
field  which  may  be  designated  as  the  ethics  of 
the  public  press  ;  and  so  on.  The  School  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia  is  to  have  a  separate 
building  and  a  good  endowment.  Mr.  Piditzer 
gives  $1,000,000  now,  and  promises  another 
million  in  the  near  future. 


RFXORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

jHlj-ai.— AlluutnuirK..f.iiml.>oliv,.ii(ioljliu1il;.(H<>i.ll- 
esWr,  X,  v..  ■■.■.■oiiinioii.isdn.-.iffeat  uf  llii-  liiuiil  iir<ij- 
ect  at  till:  ihiIIs. 

July  2-2.— Thu  bookliiiidtTH  hi  (In-  (iiniTinm-iil  i'litit- 
iug  6mt.-e  at  WuslilDtstiiii  tlireatcii  tii  Miiku  if  W.  A. 
Miller,  the  HKsiswnt  rorGiiiiin,  wIkiho  n.iiistiHi-mfiit  is 
onlereil  by  Frtiijitleat  IlooKcrclt.  is  iH?riiiiIti.'<l  to  n-tiirii 

July  33.— Pwsiiltiit  Koum-velt  refuses  l.i  cinisriier  llie 
chargcs  niniie  by  the  l>m)klilmliT»'  iiiiluti  iiKiiiiist.  W.  A. 
Miller,  asBistaut  foremuu.  ivliuso  nriusiiilrineiii  lins  biTii 
ordered. 

July  35.— The  Govenmieiit  I'rinliiiK  Odicr  Umk- 
bindera  decided  not  to  alrikc  ln-tmi-f  of  lliv  n-iiisliitc- 
tnent  o(  Assistaut  Forenmli  -Miller. 

July  30.— The  joint  aruiy  iinil  uiivy  geueriil  IxMini 

holdit  It H  flntt  meeting Juilj^e  (Jti)ri,i-  Cniy,  of  IH'lit- 

WAK^  accepts  ivpjioititmentuit a itu'iiilieriifthpAlaliaiiiii 
Conl  Strike  Commission. 

August  1.— The  suit  brought  liy  the  StHli-  (it  Milling 
nesotaHgainat  the  Northern  .Sc^■tll■itil^s  <.Vnn|iiiiiy  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  in  diainlsseil. 

Augusts.— Gen.  S,  B,  M.Young  is  deaigiuiteil  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  as  commanding  genenkl  of  (lie  Hrmy  in 
the  interval  between  the  retirement  of  (ietii-ral  MUcn, 
on  August  8,  Hnd  the  going  into  etTett  of  tlie  General 
Staff  law,  on  Augnst  l.'i. 


t.-Gen.  Nelson  A.  Mileii  is 
riu  the  occaHion  n(  his  retirement. 
August  H.—T,ient. -Gen,  S.B.  M.  Young  aBBUmesoom- 
imnd  uf  llie  army. 
August  1+,— .S<'cretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  directs 
liat  tlii-ei'  cHrgries  of  meat  and  wines  from  Germany  lie 
if  New  York  pending  analysiR  to  as- 
irtnin  fltiii'ss  for  entry  under  the  new  pure  food  law-i 
AugiiHt  I.'i. — The  new  general  staff  ot  the  army  Is  or- 

"     ■    ■  Washingt.-ii. 
AugiLMt  1M. — Nebraska  Republicans  declare  in  favor  of 
iiiiui nation  of  Themlore  Boosevelt  for  President 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOR EION. 


RECORD  OF  CURRFNT  EVENTS. 


Imroiigh  is  appointed  Under  Sfcrt-- 
tiiry  of  State  for  the  Britisli  Colo- 
nics  The  Tnriff  Refonii  Le»t<UB 

of  Grntt  BritAin  is  iimugiinkteil. 

July  Si-The  British  House  of 
C'liiiiiuoiis  passes  the  third  rt-iuliug 
<if  the  London  t^ucatioa  liitl. 

Jiily  'lA. — In  the  C»pe  PHriiaiueut, 
Mr.  Merriiiian  brings  fonvani  a  iiiii- 
lioii  in  favor  of  amnesty  for  iliose 
engaged  in  the  late  rebellion — The 
recommendation  tliat  the  farni-ovi'ii- 
er  bhall  receive  four-tentbs  of  the 
profits  of  a  dlomuod  mine  ix  adopteil 
by  the  LegislatiTe  Counoil  atJiihnn- 
nesbUTg-.-.The  bill  canc-eliug  the 
dynamite  coucesvlon  is  imssed  nt 
Pretoria. 

July  27.— The  debate  on  Mr.  Mer- 

in  the  Cape  Legislative  Assembly 
Tbe  agreement  between  the  Do- 
minion gOTemment  mid  the  liranil 
Trunk  Bailway  fur  the  coustniction 
of  a  third  transcontinental  line 
through  Canada  is  signed  at  Ottawa 

Baron   Stephen   BuHaii    is  a]i- 

pointed  minister  of  finance  in  Aiis- 
trin-Hungnry  in  place  of  JI.  <le  Kiil- 
lay. 

.Tilly  38.— Tlie  federal  budget  is  in- 
troilucedin  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth    Houne    of   ItepreE4eii(Htives 


.  Ho: 


.   Ru 


iitioij 


Ilonolnlu    starts 

Hawaiian  independence Mr.  Ital- 

fourannouncesin  theBritish  HoiiKe 
of  Commons  that  a  tariff  bill  will 
Ije  introduced. 

July  30.— In  the  Dominion  I'liiiiji- 
nieut,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  intro- 
duces a  bill  for  the  construction  of 
a  national  tronscontiaenlAl  railway 

The    customs   amendment  and 

tiiriff  bill  is  read  a  third  time  in  the  Caiie  Parliament 

by  the  casting  vote  of  the  iiresident In  the  Uun- 

^rian  Chamber,  tile  government  and  the  IJberal  party 
pain  their  flret  victory  over  obstruction. 

July:H. — Count  Szapary  confesses  to  having  insli- 
^te<l  the  bribery  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament. 

Au((ust  3.— It  is  found  that  nlsiut  »flo'oOO,000  will  In; 

re<|uireil  to  jiay  the  Cuban  revohitionary  Koldiers 

twice  The  amount  of  the  i>en<liug  loan  for  that  purpoHe. 

Aujitist  li.^The  British  House  of  CommoiiH,  by  a 
vole  of  1111  to  5T,  passes  the  sugar  convention  bill  to  its 
tliird  reading, 

August?. — The  Irish  land  bill  iMtsse^  the  committee 
staue  in  the  British  House  of  I^mls  without  serious 
umeiidment — It  is  announced  Hint  Kilig  Kdward  has 
appniveil  the  appointment  of  Lord  Northcote,  now 
(lovemor  of  Bombay.  aH  Governor-General  of  Austra- 
lia, to  succeed  Iiord  Tennyson,  resigned Prominent 

Finns  are  expelled  from  their  cotmtry  by  the  Kussian 
administration. 

Autiitst  8. — The  Hungarian  cabinet  resigns  office. 


August  10.— The  British  Him.se  of  r.*rds  i>asses  the 
sugar  convention  bill. 

August  11.— The  British  Hoil.«e  of  Lords  passes  the 
third  reading  of  the  Irish  land  bill. 

August  13.- The  British  Government's  agreement 
with  the  Cunard  Line  is  approved  by  the  Hotise  of 

August  13.— The  Chilean  ministry  resigns  office 

The  Russian  Government  makes  Vice- Admiral  Alexiefl 
vii'eroy  of  the  far  East,  taking  in  the  Amur  region  anil 
the  Kwangtung  Province. 

August  14.— The  British  Parliament  is  prorogued. 

August  1.5.— Three  ministers  are  chosen  U>  All  places 
maile  vacant  by  resignations  from  the  Servian  cabinet. 

INTERNATIONAI,  RELATIONS. 

.luly  21.— French  delegates  arrive  in  I^ondon  to  confer 
with  members  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  on  the 
i|uestlon  of  international  arbitration. 

July  33,— The  Chinese-American  treaty  negotiations 
are  reopened  by  Chang  Chih-tung. 
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Mof  tliianumlirr.) 

July  33.— The  Amcripmi  «ncl  Mexk-aii  moiietAry  t<nn- 
miMBions  in  Eumpi^  rcKoli  an  niireeiiient  in  reyiird  lo 
trade  with  Cliiiia  [>ii  a  t^ld  baKix  with  silver  <;ir<.' illation. 

July  '25. ^An  exi'lmuKC  o[  notes  witli  rcKanl 
regulation  of  AiiKlo-Uernmti  conimerciaJ  wlntii 
giuH  Ijetween  Ijiiiiiloii  and  Btrlin. 

July28.— KatillcatfniiH  of  the  Anglo-ChEnefie 

cial  treaty  arc  cxchauged  at  Peking KuHHia  infovtii: 

the  Uuit«l  Slates  til  bur  jntv'iitliiu  to  reduce  by  twii 
tbirda  tlie  ofliceH  iu  thin  ciiuntry  where  poMspiirtx  ti 
RuHslahave  becii  vJhM. 

July  31.— France  dei-iiles  iiiit  to  lower  the  duties:  oi 
meat  unleii»com[H-Lis»tioii  in  mail e  l>y  ii  liliKiitfc  in  tin 
United  SXfiMfi  tariff. 

AUKiiKl  5,— GrfHt  Britain  instnit^lK  licr  niinl.«U'i-  ii 
China  not  to  act.'eilr  to  Cliina's  ileniand  for  jurisdiutir)! 
over  the  staff  of  n  Chinese  reform  journni  at  Shanghai 

August  7.— Four  l«tlalioiis  of  Turkish  troops  are  re 
ported  to  have  roiiteil  l,70l>  Diilgarians  near  Sorovlttii. 

August  8.— Tiie  Hussiuri  consul  ut  Mima.stir  is  mur 
dered  by  a  Tjirkish  soldier. 

August  10,— The  Macedonian  Committee  at  Belgradi 
IsaueB  a  statement  to  the  powers. 


<lere<l  fron: 


theBliU'kSea 


August  IH. — llulgariii  sends  lo  the  pow- 
ersa  stateniecit  of  tin-  Mtitrages  connniittit 
Ijy  the  Turkish  Govfrnrnent  in  Macedonia 
iu  (he  past  three  month.''. 

August  JS.— The  Czar  of  Rns,-.ia  nnmes 
SI.  Monravieff,  Itnssiau  minister  of  jii:- 
lice ;  M,  Lnnly.  Sniw!  minister  to  Pnri,-, 
iLiid  Prolewxff  Matzell,  of  the  University  of 
CoiK-nlmgen.— all  menil*ers  of  the  Hague 
I^OTirf  of  Arbitration. — to  hear  the  fiwi 
Iwtween  Venezuela  and    the   bliM;kadirii; 


THE  PAPAL 


ON. 


July  31.— Canlinal  Oreglia.  in  the  pre*- 
ence  of  the  other  cardinals  in  Rouie,  ofli- 
eiaily  praclainiH  the  death  of  Poi>e  Leo 
XIII.  ;  the  cHniiinils  meet  and  appoint 
Mgr.  Merry  cle!  Val  temjioriiry  secretary 
of  the  Consistorial  Congregation. 

July  32,— The  body  of  I*o  XIII.  is  ry 
nioviHltoSt.  Peter's. 

July  2.1, -The  l>.«ly  of  ],eo  XIII.  lies  in 
state  in  St.  Peters  and  is  vieweil  by  t  lion- 
sands  of  jteople. 

July  3.1.— Leo  XIII.  is  l.urieii  in  St. 
Peter's. 

JuiySl.— The  cardinals  are  iockeil  nit  hiu 
the  apartments  at  the  Vatican  preiKired 
for  the  Conclave. 

August  1-3.— Tvvo  ballots  for  Po|*  are 
taken  each  day  by  the  Conclave  without 

August  4.— The  seventh   ballot  of  the 

Conclave  results  in  the  election  of  Giii- 

sepiie  Warlo,  Patriarcli  of  Venice,  to  kuc- 

XI II.   lus  Pope;  lie  takes  the  name  of  Piin 


r..-It  is 


I  1  liat  Cardinal  Oregiia  haa 


August,   fl.— Pius  X, 

Peter's,  in  the  presence 
of  7(1.000  people. 

OTHER  OCCURREN- 
CES OF  THE 
MONTH. 

July  •ii.—\  general 
strike,  involving  40.0011 
IHTSons.  is  declared  at 
Baku,  KiiHsia. 

July  23.— The  liattlc- 
shlp  Klnij  Eilwiird 
VII.,  said  to  lie  the 
largest  in  the  world,  is 
launched  at  Devon- 
port.  England  ....  The 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


d  States  c 
,  Va. 


!r  (ialpcatiin  1m  luiuicbe<l  >i 


Kich- 


y  at— There  is  a  serious  decliuo  of  Btooks  in  Wall 

i,  and  two  failures  are  aunounced. 

y  25.— The  Turkish  cruiser  MedUdft  i»  launched 

1  Cramp  yards. 

y  37.— In  a  railway  accideut  near  Glasgow  Scol^ 

fifteen  persona  are  killed  and  mora  than  thirty 

^ Thirteen  prisoners  escape   from   the   Call 

1   penitentiary  at  Folsom,   killing  a  guard  and 

ding  two  offlcerH Seven  hundred  persons  are 

ned  by  the  flood  at  Chetu,  China. 

y  aO.^By  the  explosion  of  two  powder  magazines 

Lowell,  Mass.,  more  than  twenty  persons  are  kilted 

ifty  injured. 

^pist  4. — The  International  Wireless  Telegraph) 

ress  is  opened  at  Berlin,  Germany Charles  M 

ab  reHigns  the  presidency  of  the  United  States 
Corporation  and  is  succeeded  by  W.  E.  Cora\  (see 
340). 

just  5.— Andrew  Carnegie  makes  a  gift  of  ta  WO  000 
.nfemiline,  Scotland,  his  native  town, 
just  9. — Italian  anarchists  make  an  assault  on  M 
les,  the  French  premier. 

i[iistlO. — More  than  one  hundred  persons  are  killed 
e  burning  of  an  electric  train  in  the  tunnel  of  the 
-ground  railway  in  Paris. 

^ist  II.— A  hurricane  passing  over  Jamaica  de 
i  fifty  lives  and  (15,000,000  worth  of  propert) 
lu.it  15. — It  is  announced  that  Joseph  Pulitzer  hax 
"|a,000,000  to  found  a  school  of  journalism  m  con 
m  with  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 
lust  17. — A  grand  review  of  United  States  battle- 
and  cruisers  Is  held  on  I/Ong  Island  Sound,  off 
itrance  to  Oyster  Bay,  President  Roosevelt's  sum- 

^st  10. — Dan  Patch  paces  a  mile  in  1  minute  and 
onds,  lowering  the  world's  harness  record, 
just  30.- The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  In  an- 
encampment  at  San  Francisco,  elects  Gren.  John 
tck.  of  niinoia,  commander-in-chief. 

OBITUARY. 
y  33.— Gen.  Cassius  Marcellus  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
lited  Stat«H  minister  to  Russia  and  an  eminent 

lavery  leader,  93 Francis  Marion  Wells,   the 

tor,  55. 

y  28.— Frederick  W.  Holls,  member  of  the  inter- 
nal Court  at  The  Hague,   46  |see  jnge  302| 

imln  Ii.  Farjeon,  the  English  novelist,  TO. 
r  at— Bev.  Dr.  E.  Walpole  Warren,  of  New  York, 
Ex-Congressman   Ellery   A.   Hibbard,    ot   New 
paUre,  TT. 
fS5.— Ex-Congressman  Job  n  M.  Clancy,  of  Brook- 

J.  Y.,  ae. 

y9(L— Sir  John  Righy,  formerly  Iiorcl  Justice  of 
ih  Appeal,  SO — Representative  Robert  H.  Foer- 
.  ot  the  fourth  Pennsylvania  district,  *i. 
flW.—PreBldent  Frederick  J.  Kimball,  of  the  Xor- 

Ie  Western  Railway  Company,  41* Mr,  Donald 

,  M.P.,  50. 

fX. — John  G.  Long,  United  States  consul-general 

lro,57. 

y  90.— A.  B.  Youngson,  successor  to  P.  M.  Arthur 


senled  the  vyry  htuhi's 
thropiat.  Like  his  father  before  him,  he  had  been  IdentlHeti 
nith  innumerable  rellgjuus  and  charitable  enterpriser  in 
New  York,  and  to  each  one  he  had  given,  not  merely  his 
money,  but  his  personal  service  and  intelligent  liitereHi. 
For  seventy  years  the  father  and  son  had  been  active  In  tin- 
public  lite  of  city,  Stale,  and  nation.) 

as  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  KnhEi- 
neers,  54. 

August  1.— Dr.  Hamilton  L.  Smith,  formerly  profe^t- 

sor  at  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  V.,  a5 Rev.  Georgo 

M.  Vanderlip,  author  and  journalist,  Tl. 

August  3. — Mrs.  Jane  Margaret  Davenport  Lander, 
a  distinguished  actress,  M. 

August  4.— John  Doerhoeter,  tobacco  manufacturar- 
ot  Louisville,  Ky.,  54. 

August  5. — Phil  May,  the  English  artist  and  illustra- 

August  ft— William  E.Dodge,  of  New  York,  the  well- ■ 

known  mercbant'philanthropist,  Tl Onno  Ktott.  the 

AuHtriun  historian,  81. 

August  10.— Gen.  E.  E.  Bryant,  of  Wisconsin,  il^. 

August  13,- Albert  K  K.  G.  von  Levetzow,  formerly 
president  of  the  German  Reichstag,  75. 

August  13.— Dr.  William  S.  Playfair,  the  noteil  Eng- 
lish specialist  in  women's  diseases,  07. 

August  14.^Dan  Parmelee  Eels,  a  well-known  capi- 
talist of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  78. 

August  10. — Noah  Brooks,  the  well-known  author  atitl 
journalist,  73. 

A  ugust  19.— Prof.  Friedrich  Dieterich,  of  Berlin,  ait 
authority  on  the  grammar,  literature,  and  philosophy 
ct  the  Arabs,  83. 


SOME  (;i-;rman  and  other  cartoons  of  thi 

MONTH. 


Kri'iii  KhiMoa.latwIi   IBerliu) 


SOME  GERMAN  AND  OTHER  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


rHE  Germtu)  cartoonists  have  ol  Ut«  been  paying 
their  compliments  to  the  United  States  with  au 
iwonted  (requency,  and  it  may  interest  our  readers 
see  reproductions  ot  a  tew  of  their  latest  efforts.  The 
St  noticeable,  naturally,  will  be  Kladderadatach's 
rtrait  of  Presldeut  Roosevelt,  on  the  opposite  page. 
nericans  must  not  be  offended  at  this  German  carica- 
re  of  our  strenuous  President,  for 


I,  but  fo 
la  golden  calf  1 

From  KladderadatKh  (Berlii 


1,  who  rides  llivough 


Ger- 


From  LuHlge  BIMUr  (Berlin). 


published  hundreds  of  caricatures  of  the  st 

Emperor  of  e,a  even  more  exaggerate  sort. 
There  is  some  well-pointed  satire  in  the  cartoon  of 
Uncle  Sam  riding  liis  golden  calf  down  the  main  street 
of  Berlin  to  the  ohscuring  of  the  royal  equipages,  in 
view  of  the  way  in  which  a  certain  type  of  the  American 
millionaire  has  lieen  splurging  in  Germany  during  the 
past  season. 
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Morgan:  "Ooddunl  Sorcelrti 

lo  bcaatiful  ringfli 

iiiapped." 
From  iMtttot  BUItter  (Btrlia). 


SOME  GERM/IN  AND  OTHER  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


L.  i ■!« 


ItoUcTUle-LoDbet  and  LamourtttoErlwMrd  in  London  i- 
iKaee  aBCb  other  from  mornini:  till  nltcht,  Whvn  you 
••  ftia  Ton  think  no  evil,  so  nil's  lor  thv  bust.  TriWiii' 
HathlnB  but  merrr-nuklDK  '■ 

Fmm  La  Saiimicll':  II'hHh). 


Fromit  RiirtPnrlsi. 


The  Lion's  Keeper:  ' 
feeding  the  animal,  but ; 
you  hsve  about  you." 


From  the  Bii»f»n  (Sydney). 
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fiiurse,  is  to  the  way  o 
rich  AinericaDS,  with  theii 
yathis.  were  reganlnl  iu  Ger 
iiiaiij-  Hs  havinB  rullow«d  tht 
Flniiienir  ua  hia  Norwegian 
crui>«fur  tlieexprew  purposi' 
ii[  receiving  Htt^ntions  froiu 
hi [11.  The  Gem 
not  shrunk  from  criticising 
the  Emiiemr  for  tailing  to  un- 
clerstjintl  that  certain  Amer- 
icnii  niillionnires  are  not  ac- 
couuteil  here  at  home  as  dis- 
tinguished represeutativeN  ol 
their  country. 

Mr.  Bush,  of  tlie  N'ew  York 
}\'<irUI,  lias  drawn  »oin« 
stroiiK  cartoons  during  the 
[HUit  month,  several  of  wliicli 
we  reprodnce  from  his  origi. 
nal  <lran'ings  in  the  present 
tier  uf  the  Review.  On 
the  opposite  page  is  his  trib- 
ute to  General  Miles,  on  tlie 


han  forty  yes 
service  in  the  L'nited  Slates 
army.  We  reproduce  un  this 
page  one  of  his  symbolical  car- 
ex  press!  ng  t  he  vi 
lynch  law  flourishes  because 
juBtice  IS  restrained  througli 
the  tedious  processes  uf  c 
inal  law.  This 
illustrates  the  v 


record       From  the  Journal  (Detralt)> 


SOME  GERMAN  AND  OTHER  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


oualy  expreaaed  last  mouth  by 
Justice  Brewer,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  arguea  that  there 
afaoold  be  no  appeals  gran  t«d  in 
criminal  cases. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  opposite 
page  Is  an  Interesting 
vhich  refers  to  the  attempt  of 
tlie  bookbinders'  union  in  Wash 
IngtoQ  to  dictat«  to  the  Gi 
ment  regarding  the 
the  Government  Printing  Office 
n  employee 
President  Roosevelt  pomte  1  out 
with  great  force  the  olii 
tliat  the  Coustitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  caunot  be 
waived  out  of  deference  to  the 
rules  and  by-laws  of  a  trade- 
Mr.  Rebse,  of  the  P(oiK.tr 
PreM,  has  drawn  an  Ingenious 
cartoon,  reproduced  herewith  to 
illustrate  the  idea  of  an  elastic 
cnrrency.  When  the  country  is 
moving  its  crops  there  is  a  great 
liemand  for  ready  cash  which 
ought  to  be  met  by  a  more  flexi 
incial  system  than  we  now 
possess.  Mr.  Rehse  also  in  his 
own  way,  calls  attention  to  the 
law's  delays,  which  gi' 
tor  lynching. 


From  the  Ptonwr  Frtit  (St.  Paul) . 


President  Rooskwh:  "Yon  see.  those  gallntee  onKht 
re  rubber  in  them,  bo  that  when  Uncle  Sun  stoops  to 
the  sheaf  there  won't  be  much  strain  on  the  bnttona." 
From  the  Pioneer  Prut  (St.  Paul). 
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UrCi^Sak:  "Sfty.PRnftmii.youare  henpecked.  The  only 
wfty  you  can  delli-er  tho  gCMjds  to  me  \»  to  get  a  divnrcp.'' 
From  the  PUinier  Pretx  (St.  Pnull. 


From  the  OhI.i  .Stole  Jimrnnl  (Colninblla). 


THE   NEW   POPE-A   CHARACTER   SKETCH. 


BY  W.  T.   STEAD. 


PIUS  X.  sits  on  the  throne  of  Leo  XIII.,  and 
all  the  world  is  asking  what  manner  of 
man  is  he  who' has  been  elected  by  the  vote  of 
his  peers  to  the  loftiest  position  in  Christendom. 
•  Art  thou  for  us  or  for  our  adversaries  ?  "  is  the 
challenge  which  all  the  leaders  of  the  progressive 
forces  of  the  world  address  to  the  new  occupant 
of  the  Papal  See.  Whether  it  is  the  German 
Socialist,  the  French  Freethinker,  or  the  Liberal 
leaders  in  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the 
challenge  is  ever  the  same.  With  right  hand 
on  sword-hilt,  they  stand  confronting  the  prelate 
who,  from  being  a  mere  Italian  patriarch,  has 
suddenly  flashed  upon  the  world  as  ''Pontifex 
Maximus,  Sacerdos  Magnus."  Yet  it  is  in  no 
spirit  of  inveterate  hostility  that  the  question  is 
asked,  for  even  the  most  Protestant  of  Protest- 
ants and  the  most  anti-clerical  of  Freethinkers 
would  rejoice  if,  from  his  palace-prison  in  the 
Vatican,  the  new  Pontiff  were  to  answer,  as  did 
the  angel  of  Joshua,  "  Nay,  but  as  the  Captain 
of  the  host  of  the  Lord  am  I  now  come." 

For  the  moment,  there  is  no  definite  response 
to  the  challenge  of  the  world,  and  the  ear  is  filled 
with  conflicting  rumors.  One  day,  telegrams 
assure  us  that  the  new  Pope  is  the  most  uncom- 
promising of  the  "blacks,"  who  adopted  the 
name  of  Pius  in  order  to  emphasize  his  entire 
acceptance  of  the  absolute  non-possumus  of  Pio 
Xono,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  assured 
that  the  King  of  Italy  is  delighted  with  his  elec- 
tion, and  that  we  may  confidently  look  forward 
to  a  rapprochement  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Quirinal.  Still  more  important  and  bewildering 
were  the  conflicting  reports  as  to  his  attitude  in 
relation  to  the  Christian  Democratic  movement 
from  which  so  much  is  hoped  by  the  Liberal 
Catholics  of  Italy  and  elsewhere.  At  first  it  was 
regarded  as  the  one  fixed  point  about  him  that 
he  was  a  Catholic  Socialist  of  Cardinal  Man- 
ning's type  ;  but  hardly  have  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  accept  this  version  than  a  Clerical  or- 
gan in  Rome  declares  that  he  is  the  resolute  op- 
]»onent  of  a  Christian  democracy.  The  same 
conflict  of  evidence  prevails  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  election.  One  day  we  are  told  that 
liis  majority  over  Cardinal  Rampolla  represents 
the  ascendency  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  which 
through  Austria  imposed  its  veto  upon  the  elec- 
tion of  Cardinal  Rampolla.  No  sooner  has  this 
version  obtained  acceptance  than  we  are  assured 


with  equal  emphasis  that  the  selection  of  Sarto 
was  the  equivalent  to  a  defiance  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  ;  that  Sarto,  if  he  did  not  exactly  rep- 
resent the  Italian  Irredenta,  nevertheless  repre- 
sented that  portion  of  Italy  which  was  in  the 
most  violent  opposition  to  Austria. 

AN    IMPRESSIVE    ELECTION. 

We  may,  however,  dismiss  all  these  conflict- 
ing stories, — pairing  one  off  against  the  other, 
the  result  is  zero, — and  endeavor  with  such 
material  as  is  available  to  picture  to  ourselves 
the  new  figure,  stately  and  commanding,  which 
has  emerged  from  comparative  obscurity  and  is 
now  seated  on  the  loftiest  throne  in  the  center 
of  a  halo  or  aureole  formed  bv  the  traditional 
glories  of  two  thousand  years. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  impressive  in 
the  reports  which  appeared  of  the  ancient  and 
stately  ceremonial  by  which,  in  accordance  with 
an  immemorial  usage,  the  latest  successor  of  St. 
Peter  was  chosen  to  wear  the  triple  crown.  It 
is  on  such  occasions  that  the  Roman  Church  is 
enabled  to  make  that  appeal  to  the  imaginations 
of  mankind  to  which  humanity,  both  civilized 
and  uncivilized,  has  ever  made  ready  response. 
The  walling  up  of  the  Conclave  in  which  the 
sixty-two  cardinals  and  princes  of  the  Church 
were  voluntarily  imprisoned,  shut  off  from  all 
influences  of  the  outer  world,  in  order  that  they 
might  devote  themselves  to  the  solemn  task  of 
electing  the  vicegerent  of  the  Almighty,  power- 
fully impressed  even  the  least  reflective  and 
most  indifferent  of  men.  Of  course,  there  are 
the  usual  sneers  at  the  intrigues  of  the  wire- 
pullers of  the  Vatican,  but  it  is  not  well  to 
scrutinize  too  closely  the  machinery  by  which 
the  effects  are  produced.  No  one  can  deny  that 
the  whole  proceedings  were  characterized  by  a 
dignity  worthy  of  the  occasion.  After  all,  one 
need  not  be  a  Roman  Catholic  to  appreciate  the 
way  in  which  a  great  function  has  been  ob- 
served. The  Catholic  Church  is  one  of  the 
assets  of  humanity,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  in  the  ease  and  dignity,  the  splendor  and 
efficiency,  of  its  work  it  shows  no  sign  of  being 
impaired  by  age.  Neither  can  it  be  denied  that 
if  we  judge  the  Conclave  as  any  other  human 
institution  devised  by  mankind  for  the  purpose 
of  attaining  a  given  result,  it  has  vindicated 
itself  by  the  election  of  Pius  X.      Infallibility 
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does  not  reside  in  conclaves,  and  cardinals,  like 
other  men,  may  make  mistakes ;  but  neither 
a  Republican  nor  a  Democratic  convention  in 
America,  meeting  together  for  the  choice  of  a 
Presidential  candidate,  could  have  shown  more 
good  sense  or  a  truer  instinct,  or  held  a  freer 
election,  than  did  the  cardinals  who  were  walled 
up  in  the  Conclave. 

There  were  sixty  two  of  them, — old  men,  for 
the  most  part,  and  an  immense  majority  natives 
of  Italy.  Among  these,  some  French,  Austrian, 
German,  Polish,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Bel- 
gians were  all  represented.  The  only  English- 
speaking  man  among  them  was  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons. It  is  rather  significant  that  no  British 
subject  was  present  in  the  Conclave,  and  that 
the  only  representative  of  the  English-speaking 
race  who  took  part — and  a  leading  part— in  the 
election  of  Pius  X.  was  Cardinal  Gibbons,  the 
A  rchbishop  of  Baltimore.  Since  the  Hague  Con- 
ference broke  up,  four  years  ago,  there  has  been 
no  international  assembly  which  so  much  de- 
served to  be  regarded  as  representative  of  tlie 
world  as  the  electoral  college  at  Rome,  for 
the  constituents  of  the  great  electors  of  the  red- 
hatted  princes  of  the  Church  are  scattered  over 
the  whole  world,  and  divided  up  into  the  twelve 
hundred  bishoprics  into  which  the  world  is 
mapped  out  by  the  successor  of  the  Fisherman. 

bampolla's  strength  at  the  poll. 

The  great  surprise  of  the  Conclave  to  the 
outside  world,  and  also  to  many  who  believed 
themselves  to  be  of  the  inner  council  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  the  extraordinary 
strength  of  Cardinal  Rampolla.  It  has  been 
regarded,  hitherto,  as  part  of  the  unwritten  law 
of  the  Church  that  the  secretary  of  state  of  one 
Pope  is  never  allowed  to  succeed  directly  to  the 
Papal  chair.  Cardinal  Rampolla,  for  a  long  time, 
had  held  that  high  office,  and  had  directed  the 
foreign  policy  of  Leo  XIII.  It  was  my  good 
fortune,  on  two  occasions,  to  have  lengthy  inter- 
views with  the  great  cardinal.  He  is  a  southern 
Italian, — a  Sicilian, — adroit,  subtle,  a  diplomatist 
to  his  fingertips,  quick  to  flatter  and  ready  to 
seize  and  take  advantage  of  all  openings  in  debate 
or  discussion.  It  was  known  for  some  time  past 
that  he  had  entertained  the  hope  that  some  time 
he  might  become  Pope  ;  but  no  one  was  pre- 
pared to  find  his  name  heading  the  poll  the  first 
four  votes  of  the  Conclave,  nor  to  see  that  in  the 
fourth  ballot  he  came  within  three  votes  of  ob- 
taining an  absolute  majority  of  the  Conclave. 
That  he  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  the  election 
is  popularly  attributed  to  the  direct  intervention 
of  the  representatives  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
who,   despite  the  denials  which  emanate  from 


Vienna,  are  said  to  have  intimated  that  they  ob- 
jected to  the  election  of  Cardinal  Rampolla  on 
account  of  his  notorious  leanings  toward  France. 
Austria,  in  old  times,  was  one  of  the  Catholic 
powers  which  had  a  right  of  veto  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  candidate  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  was  unfit  to  sit  in  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  ;  but  the  use  of  the  veto  has 
fallen  into  desuetude  of  late  years,  and  it  seems 
somewhat  of  an  anachronism  since  the  Pope 
ceased  to  be  a  temporal  sovereign.  At  the  same 
time,  although  the  Pope  may  still  be  a  prisoner 
at  the  Vatican,  he  is  more  potent  in  European 
politics  than  he  was  in  the  days  when  he  was 
permitted  to  misrule  the  states  of  the  Church. 

the  conclave  turns  to  sarto. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  intima- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Emperor  carried  great 
weiglit  with  the  Conclave.  The  cardinals  pro- 
tested that  thev  would  take  no  account  of  the 
prohibition,  and  treated  the  intimation  as  an 
infringement  of  their  independence.  Cardinal 
Rampolla  himself,  while  declaring  that  he  would 
on  no  account  accept  the  burden  of  the  Pontifi- 
cate, which  he  believed  himself  to  be  incapable 
of  bearing,  strongly  protested  against  the  undue 
interference  of  Austria  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
after  this  intimation  that  the  choice  of  Sarto 
became  a  certainty.  In  the  first  two  ballots, 
Sarto  had  not  even  been  second  in  the  running. 
In  the  first,  he  had  five  votes  ;  in  the  second, 
ten  ;  in  the  third,  twenty-one  ;  in  the  fourth, 
twenty-four  ;  in  the  fifth,  he  headed  the  poll  with 
twenty-seven,  and  on  Monday  evening  he  secured 
a  majority  of  the  whole  Conclave  of  thirty-five. 
I  say  ''secured,"  but  this  expression  must  not 
be  held  to  imply  that  Cardinal  Sarto  in  any  way 
sought  election.  The  evidence  is  tolerably  con- 
clusive on  the  point  that,  despite  his  having  been, 
according  to  popular  report,  first  singled  out  by 
Leo  XIII.  as  his  successor,  he  had  no  ambition 
to  become  Pope.  When  he  left  Venice  he 
mildly  expostulated  with  those  of  his  friends 
who  came  to  bid  him  farewell,  declaring  that  he 
would  soon  be  back  again,  as  he  had  taken  a 
return  ticket.  It  appears,  says  the  London 
Times  correspondent  at  Rome,  that  the  most 
strenuous  opponent  of  the  election  of  Pius  X. 
was  Cardinal  Sarto  himself.  When  the  ballots 
began  to  turn  in  his  favor  he  was  filled  with  a 
most  unfeigned  dismay.  On  Monday  morning 
he  broke  down  altogether,  and  implored  the 
cardinals  to  find  some  other  candidate,  as  he 
neither  could  nor  would  accept  the  tiara.  It 
needed  the  most  urgent  insistence  on  the  part  of 
Cardinal  Ferrara  before  he  could  be  induced  to 
say   that  he  would  not  make  the  gran  rifuto. 
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But  even  then  he  seemed  a  broken  man  until  the 
moment  when  he  went  out  to  deliver  the  public 
benediction.  When,  after  his  election,  Cardinal 
Rampolla  came  to  kiss  his  hand,  the  newly 
elected  Pontiff  clasped  his  late  rival  in  the  Con- 
clave to  his  breast  and  addressed  him  with 
great  emotion,  while  tears  streamed  down  the 
cheeks  of  both.  Despite  his  reluctance,  how- 
ever, he  was  elected  on  the  final  ballot  by  fifty 
votes,  ten  times  as  many  as  those  with  which  he 
started,  while  ten  remained  faithful  to  the  end 
to  Cardinal  Rampolla,  and  two  to  Cardinal 
Gotti.  After  the  final  ballot  nothing  remained 
to  be  done  but  for  the  Pope  to  be  presented  to 
the  people  in  the  ancient,  time-honored  formula: 
''Annuntio  vobis  gaudium  magnum;  habemus 
Pontificem  eminentissimum  Cardinalem  Joseph- 
um  Sarto,  qui  sibi  nomen  imposuit  Pium  Deci- 


mum 


n 


A    PEASANT    PONTIFF. 


And  what  kind  of  man  is  he  whom  we  have 
as  Pope  ?  Those  who  caught  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  tall  white  figure  who  faced  the  cheering 
crowd  in  the  first  hour  after  his  election  report 
that  the  features  of  the  new  Pontiff  gave  them 
the  impression  of  a  tall  and  decidedly  pleasant 
and  good-looking  face.  Few  cardinals  were  so 
little  known  as  he  in  Rome.  According  to  Raf- 
faele  di  Cesare,  the  historian  of  the  Conclave  of 
1878,  Cardinal  Sarto  had  come  to  Rome  as  little 
as  possible,  and  stayed  there  as  short  a  time  as 
possible.  His  whole  career  had  been  passed  out- 
side  Rome,  but  entirely  inside  Italy.  His  pred- 
ecessor had  been  Nuncio  in  Belgium,  had  trav- 
eled much,  and  was  familiar  with  courts  and 
cabinets  long  before  he  became  Pope.  Cardinal 
Sarto,  as  he  pathetically  reminded  the  cardinals 
of  the  Conclave,  had  never  strayed  beyond  his 
parish  or  his  diocese.  He  does  not  speak  any 
language,  not  even  his  own,  with  ease.  His 
Italian  is  mixed  with  a  Venetian  patois  ;  his 
German  is  as  imperfect  as  his  French  ;  of  Eng- 
lish, he  knows  nothing.  Di  Cesare,  whom  I 
have  already  quoted,  declares  that  in  breadth 
of  education  he  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
members  of  the  Sacred  College.  His  learning, 
however,  will  conduce  less  to  his  popularity 
with  mankind  at  large  than  the  more  genial 
traits  which  render  hiiu  kin  to  all  of  us.  lie  is 
a  peasant,  and  the  son  of  a  peasant  ;  his  sisters, 
who  kept  his  house  when  ho  was  Bishop  of  Man- 
tua and  Patriarch  of  Venice,  still  wear  the  peas- 
ants' costume  familiar  to  the  Western  world  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  humble  organ-grinders. 
He  is  the  first  Pope  for  a  century  and  a  half 
who  is  of  plebeian  origin.  Leo  XIII.,  like  Pius 
IX.,  sprang  from  a  noble  family.     Sarto  sprang 


as  much  from  the  common  people  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  himself.  His  brother  is  an  innkeeper 
in  Mantua.  One  of  his  sisters  married  a  tobac- 
conist and  the  other  a  sacristan  of  the  church  in 
which  the  present  Pope  had  officiated  for  ten 
years  as  parish  priest.  His  manner  of  life  is 
frugal,  nor  did  he,  when  prince  of  the  Church, 
forsake  the  simplicity  which  was  natural  to  a 
peasant ;  but  although  of  the  conmion  people,  he 
is  one  of  Nature's  gentlemen,  and  among  the  few 
books  that  have  been  mentioned  as  proceeding 
from  his  pen  is  a  ''  Manual  of  Politeness  "  which 
he  wrote  for  the  benefit  of  his  parish  clergy. 
The  papers  abound  with  stories  of  his  geniality 
and  humor.  Unlike  many  of  his  brothers,  he 
does  not  disdain  the  use  of  tobacco  ;  he  is  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music,  and  is  himself  a  musi- 
cian who,  with  the  aid  of  Perosi,  may  be 
expected  to  effect  considerable  revival  of  church 
music. 

They  say  of  him,  also,  that  he  is  the  devoted 
son  of  an  affectionate  mother,  and  that  he  liked 
nothing  so  much,  when  his  administrative  duties 
were  over  at  Venice,  as  to  sit  down  with  three 
cronies  (who  were  often  members  of  the  Vene- 
tian municipality)  to  a  four-cornered  card-game 
tresette,  at  which  he  would  recuperate  his  ener 
gies,  his  old  mother  the  while  sitting  with  her 
needlework  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  enjoying 
the  merry  talk  of  her  distinguished  son.  Of  the 
many  personal  descriptions  which  have  come  to 
hand,  all  seem  to  speak  of  his  splendid  presence, 
his  handsome  face,  his  bright  and  merry  eye. 
and  the  rippling  humor  which  plays  around  his 
lips.  He  is  a  tremendous  worker,  keeps  his 
clergy  in  good  order,  and  was  distinctly  a  rigid 
disciplinarian. 

A    MODEL    PRIEST    AND    BISHOP. 

Joseph  Sarto,  who  will  be  known  in  history 
as  Pius  X.,  was  born  at  Riese,  in  the  Venetian 
province  of  Treviso,  on  June  2,  1835.  Being 
a  promising  scholar,  he  was  sent  from  the  vil- 
lage school  to  the  college  at  Castel  Franco, 
whence  he  passed  to  the  central  seminary  at 
Padua,  where  he  graduated  with  much  distinc- 
tion and  was  ordained  priest  in  the  cathedral 
of  Castel  Franco  on  September  18,  1858.  He 
was  then  twenty-three  years  of  age.  Until  he 
was  thirty- one,  he  was  employed  as  country 
curate.  When  he  was  thirty-two,  he  was  ap- 
pointed parish  priest.  Eight  years  later,  the 
Bishop  of  Treviso,  recognizing  his  ability,  made 
him  not  only  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  diocese,  but  the  spiritual  director 
of  the  college.  From  these  posts  he  passed  by 
an  easy  transition  to  be  dean  of  the  chapter, 
and  after  serving  in  an  interregnum  as  vicar- 
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general  was  appointed  suffragan  by  the  new 
bishop.  His  eloquence,  his  piety,  his  energy, 
marked  him  out  for  further  promotion,  and  in 
1884  he  became  Bishop  of  Mantua.  There  was 
a  hitch  about  his  appointment.  The  Mantuans 
claimed  that  they  ought  to  have  been  consulted 
as  to  his  nomination,  but  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities prevailed,  and  as  soon  as  Sarto  had 
established  himself  in  the  episcopal  palace  at 
Mantua  he  disarmed  all  opposition  by  his  win- 
ning tact,  his  urbanity,  and  his  kindly  humor. 

As  he  had  been  a  model  parish  priest,  so  at 
Mantua  he  become  a  model  bishop.  His  dio- 
cese came  to  be  regarded  as  a  standard  up  to 
which  other  bishops  were  exhorted  to  bring 
theirs.  After  nine  years,  Leo  made  him  a  car- 
dinal, and  almost  immediately  afterward  created 
him  Patriarch  of  Venice.  In  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  a  patriarch  is  higher  than 
an  archbishop.  At  the  head  of  all  stands  the 
Pope;  then  come  the  patriarchs,  of  whom  there 
are  three, — the  Patriarch  of  the  Indies,  the 
Patriarch  of  Lisbon,  and  the  Patriarch  of 
Venice.  Under  the  patriarch  comes  the  pri. 
mate,  and  then  after  the  primate,  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  suffragans.  As  Sarto's  nomina- 
tion to  the  Bishopric  of  Mantua  was  contested 
by  the  Mantuans  on  the  ground  that  they  had  ' 
not  been  consulted,  his  appoiniment  to  the 
Patriarchate  of  Venice  was  opposed  by  the 
Italian  Government  on  similar  grounds.  It  was 
only  when  the  historians  and  antiquarians  had 
been  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  Patriarchate 
of  Venice  was  antecedent  to  the  ancient  Repub- 
lic of  Venice,  which  had  only  enjoyed  the  right 
of  nomination  as  a  temporary  privilege  which  it 
could  not  bequeath  to  its  successor,  the  King- 
dom of  Italy,  that  the  Italian  Government  gave 
way,  and  Sarto  was  free  to  achieve  as  great  a 
success  in  Venice  as  he  had  already  won  in 
Mantua. 

INTEREST    IN    SOCIAL    PROBLEMS. 

His  task  was  not  an  easy  one.  In  1894,  there 
was  considerable  anticlerical  agitation  going  on 
in  Italy,  of  which  Venice  was  the  hotbed.  The 
bishop,  however,  was  not  long  in  rallying  round 
the  patriarchal  throne  men  of  all  classes  in  Ven- 
ice, especially  those  among  whom  the  revolu- 
tionary atheists  had  made  their  chief  propa- 
ganda. According  to  all  the  accounts  which 
reached  this  country  since  the  election,  he  prom- 
ises to  be  a  kind  of  Italian  Cardinal  Manning. 
Living  in  homely  style,  meeting  and  putting  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality  men  of  all  ranks, 
he  was  soon  recognized  as  a  much  more  genuine 
and  earnest  democrat  than  most  of  the  Liberal 
leaders.     A  correspondent  says  : 


He  took  an  almost  passionate  interest  in  social  ques- 
tions, and  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  all  enter- 
prises for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  very  poor. 
He  lent  his  aid  to  the  institution  of  rural  banks,  co- 
operative societies,  benevolent  associations, — ^to  any 
scheme,  in  fact>,  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes.  He  did  not  even  fear  to  come 
forward  himself  in  person  in  disputes  between  capital 
and  labor,  and  it  was,  thanks  to  his  good  offices,  that  a 
serious  strike  of  cigarmakers  in  Venice  was  brought  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion.  And  at  the  same  time  he 
succeeded  in  so  winning  the  confidence  of  the  official 
world  that  no  word  has  ever  been  said  against  the  in- 
fluence which  he  exercised  upon  the  people  at  large. 
His  great  aim,  the  object  which  he  had  most  at  heart, 
was  to  make  Venice  a  religious  city.  How  far  he  suc- 
ceeded it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  at  least  he  had  all  the 
semblance  of  success,  and  in  the  battle  which  he  fought 
with  the  Socialists  on  their  own  ground  he  was  not 
worsted. 

RELATIONS    WITH    THE    STATE. 

Whatever  may  be  his  views  as  to  the  great 
feud  on  which  are  divided  the  occupants  of  the 
Quirinal  and  those  of  the  Vatican,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  tact  and  good -feeling  which 
he  has  displayed  in  his  relations  with  the  Italian 
authorities  at  Venice.  The  Italian  Government 
at  Venice  is,  of  course,  a  very  different  thing  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Vatican  from  the  Italian  King 
in  Rome.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  he  was 
prompt  to  wait  upon  the  Italian  King  on  his 
visit  to  Venice  is  remembered  in  his  favor,  even 
by  those  who  note  with  some  alarm  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  notify  his  election  to  the  King  of 
Italy,  and  that  therefore  all  state  officials  were 
forbidden  to  take  any  part  in  the  popular  re- 
joicings which  invariably  accompany  the  election 
of  a  new  Pope  in  Italy.  When  the  King  of  Italy 
visited  Venice,  the  patriarch  simply  took  his 
place  in  the  antechamber  with  the  rest  of  the 
public.  When  the  King  sent  him  an  apology 
for  keeping  him  waiting,  he  replied  that  he  had 
no  wish  except  to  take  his  turn  in  audience  with 
the  others  who  had  come  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  significance  of  this  action  on  his  part  was 
emphasized  by  the  report  current  in  those  days 
that  Cardinal  Rampolla  liad  given  him  a  free 
hint  that  he  could  not  do  honor  to  the  usurper. 
If  such  a  hint  were  given,  it  fell  upon  deaf  ears. 
Cardinal  Sarto  not  only  visited  the  King,  but 
took  part  with  the  Italian  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction in  the  ceremony  when  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  Campanile  was  laid,  last  April. 

SIMPLICITY    OF    LIFE. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  his  record  is  wholly 
in  his  favor.  All  who  know  him  speak  warmly 
of  his  sincerity,  his  generosity,  and  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  people.  He  was  a  Rosminian, 
but  he  was  too  obedient  a  son  of  the  Church  to 
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refuse  to  submit  when  Leo  XII T.  condemned 
some  forty  propositions  of  Rosmini.  Once  a 
Rosminian,  however,  always  a  Rosminian,  and 
the  Jesuits  naturally  looked  somewhat  askance 
at  the  advent  of  Cardinal  Sarto  to  the  supreme 
place  in  the  Catholic  Church.  They  have,  how- 
ever, ways  and  means  of  their  own  for  reducing 
recalcitrant  Popes  to  obedience,  and  they  envis- 
age the  situation  with  considerable  fortitude. 

Cardinal  Sarto  is  said  to  be  no  politician  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  if  politics 
consist  in  the  application  of  common  sense  to 
the  management  of  human  affairs,  he  seer  i  to 
have  displayed  no  little  political  ability  i'  past 
years.  He  is  a  good  man,  all  are  agrer.  4,  and 
the  report  is  persistent  that  the  late  Pope  told 
him,  shortly  before  his  death,  that  he  would  suc- 
ceed him  as  Pope,  and  that  he  felt  sure  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church  would  be  safe  in  his  hands. 
Since  his  accession  to  the  Papacy,  he  has  dis- 
played great  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  art- 
ists who  came  to  model  his  bust  were  aston- 
ished to  find  that  he  refused  to  allow  them  to 
kneel,  and  that  the  successor  to  the  Apostles, 
who  is  also  the  heir  to  the  Caesars,  noted  the 
time  by  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  nickel  watch 
with  a  very  shabby  watch-guard. 

In  his  first  speech,  when  receiving  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  accredited  to  the  Vatican, 
he  declared  that  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  see 
the  peace   of  the  world   strengthened,  and  it 


would  ever  be  his  endeavor  to  bring  about  that 
end.  The  Pope,  of  course,  according  to  his 
theory,  is  the  natural  head  of  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal constituted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  the  world.  But  he  is  himself  excluded 
from  the  Hague  Court,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  work  outside  with  zeal  in  the  prop- 
aganda of  peace,  and  that  he  will  do  his  utmost 
to  free  the  Papacy  from  the  reproach  of  being 
prejudiced  in  its  consideration  of  international 
disputes  by  its  devotion  to  its  lost  temporal 
power. 

AN    ADVOCATE    OF    PEACE    AND    A    BELIEVER    IN 

AMERICA. 

The  most  remarkable  utterance,  however, 
which  was  reported  in  the  early  days  of  his 
Papacy  was  the  remark  which  he  is  said  to  have 
made  to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  who  waited  upon  him 
with  a  deputation  of  American  pilgrims.  The 
Pope  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  shared  the 
belief  of  his  visitors  in  the  great  destiny  of  their 
nation.  He  added  this  remarkable  expression 
of  his  own  belief,  that  the  light  which  came  from 
the  United  States  would  rejuvenate  Europe.  It 
is  singular  that  the  first  utterance  of  the  new 
Pontiff  should  have  been  so  emphatic  a  declara- 
tion of  his  belief  in  the  Americanization  of  the 
world.  It  would  seem  that  Pius  X.  will  be  at 
least  as  American  in  his  sympathies  as  his  pred- 
ecessor. 


THE  CONCLAVE  AND  THE   POPE. 


BY   TALCOTT   WILLIAMS. 


SOME  fifteen  years  have  passed  since,  midway 
between  our  day  and  the  departure  of  the 
temporal  power  from  the  Pope,  I  asked  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  English  diplomatic 
service,  himself  a  Catholic,  fresh  from  a  confi- 
dential mission  to  the  Vatican,  if  the  Roman 
Curia,  now  that  the  Pope  was  no  longer  sov- 
ereign, was  developing  and  training  minds  as 
subtle,  as  powerful,  and  as  skilled  in  the  man- 
agement and  manipulation  of  men  and  affairs  as 
in  the  centuries  gone  by.  In  those  centuries,  a 
small  Italian  state,  plus  the  Roman  Church,  had 
to  be  reckoned  with  as  one  of  the  greater  powers 
of  Europe  and  its  representatives  respected  at 
any  court  as  one  of  its  greater  ambassadors. 

"The  Italian  mind  is  unchanged,"  he  replied, 
in  substance ;  <<  as  subtle,  as  keen,  and  as  able 
as  ever.     I  see  no  change  between  the  men  of 


the  Curia  to-day  and  thirty  years  ago."  But 
the  old  opportunities  and  training  are  gone. 
The  Church  is  no  longer  a  state.  The  Conclave 
which  has  just  chosen  Pius  X.  has  revealed  and 
recorded  the  change  which  this  acute  observer 
noted,  and  which  then,  when  a  moiety  of  the 
College  was  still  of  Pio  Nono's  appointment, 
was  but  half  compl'eted.  The  temporal  power 
had  for  the  Roman  communion  many  and  mani- 
fest advantages  ;  but  the  least  of  them,  the  in- 
violability of  the  Pope  and  his  position  as  sov- 
ereign, has  been,  because  most  visible,  most 
insisted  upon.  The  greatest  of  these  advantages 
has  been  least  asserted.  Its  loss  and  its  coun- 
terbalancing advantages  have  but  now,  by  loss, 
become  visible  and  valuable.  The  possession  of 
a  state,  small  though  it  was,  the  keystone  of  the 
Peninsular  arch  and  the  center  of  the  movemeoit 
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itrigm^  which  centerfii  atmut  Italy,  gave 
1  rulers  o£  the  Roman  Church  the  work 
hs  training  of  stateemen.  They  alone 
I  ecclesiastics  in  the  modern  world  ruled 
and  administered  pro vincee.  They  shared 
.der,  if  misleading,  life  of  this  world.  At 
court,  they  represented  more  than  a  apii- 
jower.  Their  careers  were  the  careers  of 
f  every  ruling  class  in  Europe, — in  some 
ays  and  in  evil  case  more  closely  assimi- 
yith  this  life  than  was  seemly.  Leo  XIII, 
mself  been  at  great  courts.  He  had  shared, 
jarly  manhood,  in  the  more  delicate  work 

diplomatist.  He  had  for  thirty  years 
Perugia  and  maintained  order  over  a  ter- 
small  but  taxing  every  power  of  the  ad- 
rator.  His  predecessor  had  visited  the 
Vorld  on  an  important  diplomatic  mission, 
lally  knew  the  rulers  of  central  Europe, 
1  ruler  of  Spoleto  saved  the  future  Emper- 
the  French  from  imminent  execution  in 

bis  early  revolutionary  attempts. 

AKCIENT   NOBILITY   OF   THE   CDBIA. 

h  were  of  noble  birth.  Careers  like  theirs 
ix>  the  services  of  the  Church  the  able  and 
ig  youth  of  the  ruling  families  of  central 
uthern  Italy.  From  their  ranks,  the  Papacy 
•I  centuries  served  by  men  whose  success 
ril  adminstrators  of  the  estates  of  the 
h  left  much  to  be  desired  by  their  sub- 
but  whose  place  in  the  privileged  and 
taged  circle  of  every  European  country 
leirs  by  birth,  by  training,  and  by  the  ex- 
of  power  and  tlie  enjoyment  of  post  and 
which,  if  held  on  the  narrow  field  of  St. 
3  patrimony,  were  still  the  same  in  kind  as 
remost  places  in  any  country.  The  early, 
md  habitual  exercise  of  rule,  forget  it  as 
ay  in  the  perpetual  changes  of  democratic 
.tions,  imparts  a  training,  confers  a  char- 
and  gives  an  ascendency  in  the  afiairs  of 
•thing  else  bestows.  The  Roman  Curia  up 
■ty  years  ago  possessed  an  attraction  and 
I  advantages  to  the  princely  caste  of  Europe 
:re  else  open.  It  combined  the  rule  of 
orld  and  the  influence  and  assurance  of 


THE   CONCLAVE   THAT    ELECTED   LEO. 

en  the  Conclave  met,  on  February  19, 
to  elect  Cardinal  Pecci  Leo  XIII,,  there 
the  College  a  Hohenlohe  from  Germany 
Howard  from  England,  a  Sch war tzen burg 
Austria,  younger  brother  of  the  head  of 
ouse,  scions  of  the  princely  families  of 
Albani  and  MonacoValetta. — a  Sforza  had 
Bt  been  removed  by  death, — while  Lucien 


Uuna])arte  represented  the  last  European  house 
to  raise  itself  by  its  own  ability  to  an  unchal- 
lenged position  in  the  royal  caste.  The  list  was 
thick-sprinkled  with   members  of   lesser  noble 


families.  There  were  many  men  in  it  of  lowly 
birth.  Not  a  body  of  its  place  and  importance 
in  Europe  was  as  democratic  ;  but,  none  the 
less,  its  tone  was  aristocratic.  If  its  members 
were  princes  of  the  Church,  many  also  were 
princes  of  this  world.  They  and  their  com- 
panions were  men  of  the  upper  castes  of  Eu- 
rope. By  birth,  by  association,  by  kinship,  by 
education,  they  were  part  of  that  network  of 
intimate  personal  relations  which  make  the 
ruling  and  dominant  strata  of  all  European 
countries  practically  one.  Such  a  body  elected 
a  man  of  this  training,  type,  order,  and  ac- 
quaintance, in  Joachim  Pecci,  a  scholar  and  a 
saint,  if  ever  either  lived  ;  hut  a  scholar  as 
those  of  gentle  birth  are  scholars  and  a  saint 
of  Ceesar's  household. 

DEHOCBACY   IN   THE   BEOKNT   CONCLAVE. 

The  Conclave  which  met  a  month,  ago, 
twenty-five  years  and  five  months  after  its  pred- 
ecessor, had  wholly  changed.  But  one  man, 
Cardinal  Oreglia,  himself  a  man  of  good  birth, 
survived  of  the  earlier  college.  All  others 
were  of  the  creation  of  Leo.  A  behever  in 
democracy,  he  had  answered  to  the  spirit  of  the 
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day  in  his  elevation  of  (.-arUinals.  Still  more, 
he  had  been  guided  by  the  men  from  whom  he 
had  to  choose.  Stripped  of  its  temporalities 
and  offering  to  its  cliosen  sons  in  its  own  ser- 
vice no  secular  career,  the  Church  no  longer 
finds  its  College  filled  with  scions  of  princely 
houses.  You  will  look  in  vain  for  any  member 
of  the  mediatized  liouses  of  Europe  or  of  the 
royal  caste,  A  Cliigi  stood  on  guard  at  the 
door  of  the  Conclave,  but  none  of  his  name 
voted  within,  where  one  has  not  often  been 
absent,  and  one  of  its  members,  Cardinal  Chigi, 
led  the  successful  faction  in  the  longest  contest 
of  modern  times  which  in  1S70  elected  Cardinal 
Allien.  There  are  great  Roman  families  which 
have  not  been  without  a  cardinal  for  genera- 
tions together.  No  single  great  Roman  name 
is  now  present  in  the  College,  though  many  are 
of  a  secondary  rank  ;  but  the  list  is  thick  with 
the  names  of  men  of  humble  birth,  some  born 
of  poor  peasants,  tike  Sarto,  elected,  Gotti,  a 
dock  laborer's  son,  and  Svampa,  a  shepherd's. 

The  Spanish  cardinals  revive  the  earlier  tradi- 
tion. The  cardinals  from  Sicily  are  of  the  class 
from  whom  cardinals  were  earlier  selected.  So 
are  some  of  the  Roman  cardinals.  But  there 
has  not  been  in  centuries  a  College  of  whom  so 
few  were  well-bom  and  so  many  men  who  bad 
risen  from  a  lowly  origin  and  owed  their  all  to 
the  Church  which  had  honored  them  and  which 
they  had  faithfully  served. 

In  this  Conclave,  it  has  become  plain  to  all  the 
world  that  the  center  of  gravity  for  the  Roman 
communion  has  shifted.  It  was  once  swayed 
and  colored  by  the  state  it  controlled,  small 
though  it  was.  Its  higher  ecclesiastics  felt  the 
atmosphere  of  affairs  at  Rome.  Today,  the 
Roman  Church  is  a  church,  and  a  state  but  in 
memory.  Unconsciously,  it  has  accepted  and 
is  accepting  the  separation  between  church  and 
state  the  modern  world  decrees.  Even  in  our 
own  American  cities,  the  man  with  a  political 
memory  of  thirty  years  back  can  see  that  the 
political  bishop  of  a  f)rior  day  is  disappearing 
in  the  American  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  be 
replaced  by  men  whom  all  feel  are  before  all 
things  men  of  religious  affairs,  accepted  by  all 
without  jealousy  or  challenge. 

OBADtlAL   SEPABATION   OF   CHURCH   AKD   STATE. 

This  circumstance  alone  has  radically  altered 
and  affected  the  action  and  atmosphere  of  the 
Conclave,  but  it  alone  would  have  done  little. 
More  than  one  of  the  Popes  of  the  past  two  cen- 
turies has  been  of  humble  origin.  Clement  XIV., 
most  pious  and  most  aspersed  of  modern  Pon- 
tiffs, was  as  completely  and  wholly  preacher  and 
ecclesiastic  as  the  Patriarch  of  Venice,  though 


of  an  order.  But  the  Cont-lave  has  not  only 
been  colored  and  composed  of  men  whose  life 
was  all  of  and  in  the  Church,  They  were,  neces- 
sarily, men  without  civic  and  secular  relations. 
Papal  abstention  has  cut  off  the  Roman  ecclesi- 
astic more  completely  from  the  active  and 
worldly  life  about  him  than  is  true  of  Catholic 
primates  even  in  England  and  in  the  Vnited 
States,  one  of  which  by  statute  still  penalizes 
English  Roman  sees,  while  the  other  aeparatea 
church  and  state.  In  France,  republican  admin- 
istrations admonish  bishops  active  in  politics  like 


(Harehal  of  Uie  Conolav«.> 

schoolboys.  In  Spain,  Austria.  Germany,  and 
Belgium  alone  do  great  churehnieu  still  enjoy 
the  close  connection  with  affairs  of  state  they 
once  had  in  all  European  lanib. 

The  cardinals  met,  therefore,  not  only  witli 
out  birth  and  without  sectUai'  careers,  but  wH.h 
out  wide  relations  or  intimate  companionahip 
and  association  with  affairs  oitd  the  advantngeJ. 
except  in  their  chosen  field  in  tlie  Church  itself. 
They  are  all  ecclesiastics,  and  nothing  but  eccle- 
siastics. Even  their  work  as  Nuncio  and  mf(>»- 
tolic  legate  relates  to  spiritual  and  not  to  eeculir 
affairs.  They  may,  as  in  Gennany,  exercis' 
a  paramount  influence  on  iho  policy  of  th-.' 
strongest  .party  in  the  Reichstag,  but  oven  this 
they  do  as  primates  and  spiritual  shepherds,  and 
not,  as  cardinals  once  did,  in  more  than  one 
court  and  government,  as  statesmen,  ministers, 
and  men  of  affairs. 
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STBENOTH    OF   C 


[    AND    BAMPOLLA. 


(Be  things  go  to  the  core  of  men  and  decide 
imoBt  turn  and  temper  of  their  acts  and 
iter.  The  old  traditions  were  strong  at 
.  Men  looked  for  the  old  divisions  and 
Id  influences.  Not  a  correspondent  pre- 
,  the  result.  Sarto  was  scarcely  noted. 
e  Conclave  met  with  every  medieval  cere- 
.  80  men  looked  to  see  old  conditions 
B  action.  The  new  Pope  not  often  repre- 
the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  Leo  XIII. 
1  froni  the  path  of  Pius  IX.  Cardinal 
tti.  BO  differed  from  Gregory  XVI.,  the 
of  Austria,  that  Metternich  sent  by  the 
p  of  Padua  to  "exclude"  the  election  of 
.X.  Clement  XIII.,  the  avowed  friend  of 
ociety  of  Jeaus,  had  as  his  successor  Gan- 
i,  its  sincere  opponent. 
wa&  natural  for  men  who  had  seen  this 
e  BO  often  repeated  that  it  has  become  the 

0  expect  Leo,  the  broad,  urbane,  active, 
itellectual  Pontiff,  to  be  succeeded  by  some 
yho,  like  Gotti,  or  even  Oreglia,  stood  for 
icomp remising  aaeertion  of  priestly  power. 
ery  organization,  there  are  men  prone  to 
e  in  it  as  an  end  and  not  as  a  means.  Most 
is  thia  true  of  ecclesiastics,  and  the  simple, 
;,  and  austere  Carmelite  monk  who  as 
lishop  of  Genoa  represents  the  clerical  op- 
m  was  the  natural  choice  of  such  men. 
id  also  German  support.     The  old  order 

Leo  BO  well  represented,  the  shrewd  and 

1  Italian  policy  and  management  which  has 
nturies  ad<lresBed  itself  to  secure  suprem- 


acy for  the  Roman  See,  a  policy  weighted  for 
■  him  with  a  solemn  sense  of  a  high  mission,  had 
its  representative  in  Rampolla,  supported  by  the 
Sicilian  cardinals  and  the  Roman  group  which 
had '  served  with  him  in  the  Curia.  Such  an 
election  would  liave  stood  for  the  cool,  farsighted 
course  which  through  so  many  centuries  has 
made  secular  politics  the  handmaiden  of  spiritual 
power.  Under  Leo,  it  foiled  Bismarck  in  Ger- 
many, recovered  control  in  Spain,  and  kept  it 
unchallenged  to  the  end,  ruled  Belgium,  and 
was  only  clouded,  at  the  close,  by  the  revolt  ol 
great  throngs  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  by 
the  wanton  intolerance  of  the  republic  in  France. 
Ten  years  ago,  when  Pecci's  course  seemed  about 
to  be  everywhere  triumphant,  an  election  which 
continued  the  central  Italian  group  in  control 
would  have  been  almost  inevitable  ;  but  events 
have  chilled  the  early  laurels  of  the  Leonine 
policy.  It  had  in  him  a  great  man  of  high  prin- 
ciple and  absorbing  faith, — far  more  than  the 
usual  Italian  churchman.  In  lesser  bands,  it 
would  become  mere  opportunism. 


"When  the  Conclave  met,  therefore,  it  is  plain, 
from  current  and  contemporary  Roman,  Italian, 
and  European  comment,  that  a  division  was 
expected  along  the  old  familiar  lines  of  cleavage 
between  the  rigorous  ecclesiastic  party  and  the 
party,  familiar  in  all  churches,  which  believes 
in  a  perpetual  adjustment  of  ecclesiastical  policy 
to  secular  needs.  It  the  latest  reports,  which 
give  Rampolla  24  votes,  Serafino  Vannutelli  4, 
Gotti  17,  Oreglia  2,  Di  Pie- 
tro  2,  Capecelatro  2,  and 
Sarto  5,  be  approximate, 
and  they  are  probably  more 
approximate  than  accurate, 
they  simply  indicate  that 
the  official  party  held  a  third 
of  the  Conclave  ;  that  the 
opportunist  representative 
of  reaction,  Vannutelli,  its 
rigorous  candidate,  and  its 
reactionary  leader  had  be- 
tween them  23  votes,  and 
that  two  men,  Pietro  and 
Capecelatro,  fit  for  the  com- 
promise of  an  aged  and 
blameless  candidate  such  as 
chose  Leo  XIII.,  with  the 
liberal  Agliardi,  protector 
of  Father  Murri,  divided  5 
votes,  leaving  7  scattering. 
"When  Leo  XIII.  was  elect- 
ed, as  now,  out  of  64  cardi- 
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nala,  24  were  foreign.  The  foreign  cardinals  in 
the  present  College  of  65  number  25.  In  both, 
the  Italian  vote  alone  could  not,  if  it  united, 
elect  a  Pope,  as  was  once  the  traditional  poBsi' 
bility.  But  for  late  recent  and  numerouB  crea- 
tions by  Leo,  the  Italian  cardinals  would  have 
been  in  a  bare  majority.  It  is  not  long  since 
there  were  only  thirty-soven  Italian  cardinals  to 
thirty  foreign.  If  another  Pope  were  to  carry 
this  policy  another  march  as  far  beyond  his 
predecesBora  as  Leo  went,  at  one  time,  the  for- 
eign cardinals  would  be  in  a  majority. 

KOME    LESS    FKEroMlNANT. 

His  later  creations  redeemed  the  balance  and 
gave  the  Italian  party  its  old  predominance,  biit 
it  was  no  longer  Roman.  "When  be  was  elected, 
half  the  College  was  clustered  about  Rome  and 
its  outlying  members  were  in  close  touch  and 
sympathy  with  well-bom  Europe.  North  Italy 
was  now  dominant.  Of  the  leading  candidates, 
Gotti,  Oreglia,  and  Sarto,  elected,  were  bom  in 
North  Italy  and  Rampolla  in  Sicily.  Only 
Vannutelli  was  born  in  the  narrow  region  from 
which  80  many  Popes  have  come.  But  more 
than  birth  or  personal  association  was  the  simple 


that  the  men  now  gathered  in  the 
Conclave  had  been  all  their  lives  only  ecclesias- 
tics. Leo  himself,  the  old  man  of  ninety- three, 
with  his  training  in  diplomacy  and  his  early  as- 
sociations with  courts,  was  a  survival.  So  are 
Rampolla  and  the  courtly  Vannutelli,  in  whose 
arma  the  Count  of  Chambord  died  and  all  whose 
associations  are  of  the  higher  social  class.  Gotti 
stood  for  the  religious  orders.  Of  these,  there 
were  but  five  in  the  Conclave, — Cardinal  Stein- 
huber,  a  Jesuit,  by  German  relations  affiliated 
to  his  fellow  "  regular,"  Cardinal  Celesi,  a  Bene- 
dictine ;  Cardinal  Capecelatro,  an  Oratorian ; 
Cardinal  Pierotti,  a  Dominican,  and  Cardinal 
Vives  y  Tuto,  a  Franciscan  and  also  a  Spaniard, 
among  whom  Cardinal  Rampolla  was  strong, 
having  been  Nuncio  at  Madrid  from  1883  to 
1888.  Sixty  of  the  Conclave  were  of  the  secu- 
lar clergy,  and  they  were,  save  the  few  in  the 
score  of  cardinals  who  reside  in  Rome  and  make 
up  the  Curia,  bred  as  priests  and  were  in  their 
earlier  years  only  priests. 

THE   NEW    POPE    A    SIMPLE    PRIEST  AMD    BUHOF. 

To  such  a  man  the  Conclave  turned,  and  ao» 
that  the  result  is  reviewed,  it  is  clear  that  to 
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a  man  it  was  certain  to  turn.  There  was  a 
«ntury  before  the  French  Revolution  when 
J  were  judged  for  their  attitude  toward  the 
ty  of  Jesus.  For  the  first  half  of  the  cen- 
men  passed  on  their  attitude  to  the  ad- 
ng^  liberal  tide  which  at  last  engulfed  Rome. 
irenty-five  years,  the  Pope  has  been  Bishop 
ioH  King  of  Rome.  The  successor  of  Leo 
msn  whom  no  man  knows  save  as  priest 
lififaop. 

did  not,  like  Gotti,  enjoy  German  support, 
impolla,  Spanish,  or,  like  Vannutelli,  have 
rian  aflEUiations  born  of  his  relations  with 
milian.  Rather  as  parish  priest  in  Venetia, 
years  ago,  he  probably  had  his  sympathies 
l^e  early  revolution.  He  has  never  resided 
me.     He  has  no  personal  Roman  connec- 

His  life  has  been  spent  more  apart  from 
temal  City  than  any  predecessor  for  two 
riea,  though  one,  Pius  VII.,  born  in  the 
province  at  Cesena,  was  elected  in  Venice 
undred  and  four  years  ago. 
9  niew  Pope  is  wholly  separate  in  life  and 
ng  from  the  Curial  influences  and  prepos- 
118  which  constitute  the  bureaucracy  of 
ratican.  It  has  been  for  long  years  the 
kn  phrase  that  the  Pope  must  be  bene  natus, 
loctus,  et  bene  vestitus.  In  almost  uninter- 
d  succession,  they  have  belonged  to  the 
:  or  noble  class  of  central  Italy.  This  man 
son  of  obscure  folk  in  an  obscure  village, 
rother  keeping  an  osteria  and  the  other  being 
icconist.  Bene  doctus  he  is  because  educated 
e  charity  of  a  man,  Dom  Bosco,  whom  he 
)e  privileged  to  canonize,  since  he  is  already 
led.  Bene  vestitus  he  is  only  in  his  robes 
rdinal  and  patriarch.  Pius  X.  began  life  as 
r  parisli  priest,  and  his  modest  stipend  of 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  as  Archbishop 
'atriarch  of  Venice  proved  all  too  large  for 
jrsonal  wants  in  a  spectacular  post  justify- 
,  lavish  expenditure.  His  whole  life  has 
dedicated  to  the  simple  and  wholesome 
of  priest  and  bishop.  He  knows  naught 
iirts.     He  has  had   no   contact  with  diplo- 

He  has  known  the  charities  of  his  dio- 
^etter  than  its  politics.  Priest,  bishop,  and 
iiastic,  he  has  been  chosen  by  priests,  bish- 
md  ecclesiastics. 

his  future  policy,  it  would  be  temerity  to 
;.  The  report  that  Cardinal  Satolli  led  the 
luent  to  him  may  be  true,  for  in  conversa- 
vhile  in  this  country  the  cardinal  spoke  in 
lighest  terms  of  the  dignity,  the  learning, 
he  administrative  ability  of  Cardinal  Sarto. 
tless,  as  in  all  relations,  there  were  various 
rs.  The  veto  of  Austria,  in  spite  of 
Is,    there   is  good  reason   to   believe,   was 


interposed  to  render  impossible  the  election  of 
Rampolla.  The  objection  of  France  rendered 
Gotti  an  unwise  choice.  A  compromise  became 
necessary.  Once  this  would  have  turned  to  a 
man  like  Vannutelli,  well-born,  trained  in 
courts,  of  the  old  type.  Instead,  and  this  is  the 
significant  fact  in  an  election  due  to  more  than 
one  factor,  the  Conclave  selected  a  pious  and 
faithful  bishop,  not  so  much  from  individual 
choice  as  because  the  current  of  the  Church  sets 
toward  such  men  of  lowly  birth  who,  as  priest, 
bishop,  and  archbishop,  are  known  for  their  devo- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  Church  as  a  church.  Pius 
X.  is  distinctly  the  new  type  of  Roman  bishop, 
like  many  in  our  cities  whom  all  respect  and  all 
who  know  love.  The  general  course  of  the  re- 
cent years  he  cannot  alter.  He  could  not,  if  he 
would,  and,  though  tliose  without  the  commun- 
ion find  it  hard  to  undc^rstand,  he  would  not  if 
he  could.  Being  what  ho  is,  tlie  presence  of  an- 
other sovereign  in  Rome  is  to  him  tlie  foulest  of 
wrongs,  the  worst  of  sacrilege.  He  will  remain 
the  ''  prisoner  of  the  Vatican."  Ilis  daily  life 
will  continue  the  etiquette  of  a  ca;)tive  sovereign. 
But  the  logic  of  numbers  nothing  can  change. 
The  Pope  is  no  longer,  as  was  even  Leo  when 
crowned,  the  accepted  head  of  a  majority  of 
Christendom.  His  flock  of  230,000,000  is  out- 
numbered by  the  total  of  Greek  and  Protestant, 
246,000,000.  Even  in  Europe,  160,000,000  look 
to  him,  and  170,000,000  to  divided  shepherds. 
When  Pius  IX.  was  crowned,  his  flock  in  Europe 
was  125,000,000,  and  those  without  his  fold  in 
European  lands  but  50,000,000.  When  Piu& 
VII.  took  his  troubled  seat,  a  century  ago,  the 
proportion  was  nearly  four  to  one.  It  was  nearly 
eight  to  one  when  an  Albani,  as  Clement  XI., 
by  the  great  Bull,  Unigenitus^  began  modern 
ultramontanism.  In  two  hundred  years,  this  as- 
sertion  of  the  power  of  the  Pope  has  seen  him 
pass  from  the  head  of  all  but  a  ninth  of  Chris- 
tendom to  the  head  of  less  than  half.  In  another 
century.  Protestantism  alone  will  equal  Roman 
Catholicism.  But  the  Roman  Pontiff  remains 
for  all  these  changes,  which  have  seen  the  great 
growth  of  modern  population  flow  in  Greek  and 
Protestant  channels,  the  august  head  of  a  majes- 
tic communion  in  whose  many-chapeled  shrine 
all  lands  and  all  men  worship.  To  no  man  on 
earth  do  so  many  of  earth's  souls  turn  for  com- 
fort, compassion,  and  consolation,  and  no  bless- 
ing is  more  truly  urbi  et  orbi,  felt  by  all  the  world, 
blessing  those  who  acknowledge  him  not.  For 
the  deeper  spiritual  influences  of  life  are  not  to 
be  bounded  by  creed  and  confession,  but  fall,  like 
the  rain,  on  the  just  and  unjust,  the  faithless  and 
believing,  all  alike  children  of  one  Father,  merci- 
ful and  full  of  mercy. 


THE   LATE   FREDERICK   WILLIAM    HOLES. 


IN  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Holls,  on  July  23,  this  country  has  lost  one 
of  its  best- trained  and  most  versatile  men  of 
public  affairs.  Mr.  Holls  had  just  completed 
his  forty-sixth  year,  and  was  in  the  very  prime 
of  his  intellectual  power  and  capacity  for  use- 
fulness. With  an  intense  American  patriotism, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  a  citizen  of  the  larger 
republic  that  embraces  broad-minded  and  peace- 
loving  men  of  all  nations. 

His  father,  George  Charles  Holls,  was  born  in 
Darmstadt,  Germany,  in  1824,  of  a  family  both 
distinguished  and  cultured.  The  father  of  George 
Charles  Holls,  after  retiring  from  army  service 
in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  had  spent  the  remaining 
period  of  his  life  in  the  direction  of  public  chari- 
ties for  the  city  of  Darmstadt  and  the  surround- 
ing province.  George  Charles  at  first  chose  the 
calling  of  a  professor  of  science  ;  and  to  that  end 
he  studied  in  German  and  French  polytechnic 
schools.  But  he  soon  found  himself  strongly 
drawn  toward  religious  and  philanthropic  work, 
and  in  a  few  years,  through  intensely  interest- 
ing experiences,  he  bad  made  himself  both  a 
practical  and  a  theoretical  master  of  such  meth- 
ods as  were  then  in  vogue  in  Germany  for  the 
training  of  destitute  children  and  the  carrying 
on  of  other  forms  of  social  amelioration.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Froebel,  and  all  the  most  distin- 
guished educators  and  philanthropists  of  Ger- 
many. While  still  in  the  twenties,  he  rendered 
distinguished  service  in  Silesia,  learning  the  Pol- 
ish language  in  order  to  be  of  greater  use. 

It  was  in  1851  that  he  yielded  to  a  strong  im- 
pulse to  come  to  America.  He  was  then  only 
twenty-seven.  His  first  year  was  spent  in  teach- 
ing German  and  French  in  an  academy  in  Ohio 
while  he  learned  English.  In  the  next  year,  he 
was  married  in  Germany,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  called  upon  to  organize  the  first 
Lutheran  orphan  asylum  in  this  country,  the 
location  being  Zelienople,  Butler  County,  Pa. 
He  remained  at  the  head  of  that  institution  for 
eleven  years.  It  was  there  that  his  only  son, 
Frederick  William  Holls,  was  born  in  1857.  In 
the  year  18G6,  Dr.  Holls  having  meanwhile  en- 
tered the  Lutheran  ministry  and  risi*n  to  a  high 
position  in  the  Church,  there  was  established  the 
Wartburg  Orphan  Farm  School,  near  Mount 
Vernon,  in  Westchester  County,  a  few  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Dr.  Holls  was  placed  in 
charge  of  this  institution,  which  during  his  ad- 
ministration was  pronounced  by  our  foremost 
authorities  to  be  the  most  admirable  and  perfect 


institution  of  its  kind  ever  known.  He  was  a 
master  of  religious  music,  a  man  of  wide  and 
varied  tastes  and  interests,  a  writer  and  contrib- 
utor to  the  press,  and,  in  short,  a  man  of  the 
very  highest  type  of  usefulness.  He  died  in 
1886,  when  his  son,  then  a  member  of  the  New- 
York  bar,  was  entering  his  thirtieth  year. 

It  is  only  through  some  such  allusions  to  the 
career  of  his  father, — a  man  greater  even  than 
his  fame, — that  one  can  understand  the  qualities 
and  the  career  of  Frederick  William  Holls.    He 
graduated  with  honor  at  Columbia  College  in 
1878,  and  from  the  law  school  of  the  same  insti 
tution  in  1880  ;  but  the  best  part  of  his  educa- 
tion was  that  which  he  owed  to  the  training  he 
derived  from  his  father  at  home  as  a  boy.     The 
father  was  as   convinced    and    enthusiastic   an 
American  as  if  his  ancestors  had  come  over  in 
the  Mayflower ;  yet  he  knew  the  value  of  Ian 
guages  and  of  a  cosmopolitan  training,  and  the 
son  grew  up  with  a  complete  and  easy  mastery 
of  two  great  languages.     From  his  early  boy- 
hood, also,  he  was  trained  in  music,  of  which  he 
obtained  a  very  extensive  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge.    He  was  an  amateur  organist  of  greater 
skill  than  most  professionals. 

With  a  father  and  grandfather  eminent  in 
philanthropy  and  charitable  work,  it  was  natural 
enough  that  Mr.  Holls  should  have  identified 
himself  early  with  public  movements  for  the 
bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  New 
York  City.  He  was  for  many  years  a  leading 
officer  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  which  has  pro- 
tected scores  of  thousands  of  poor  people  against 
oppression  and  wrong.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  was  active  in 
tenement-house  reform  work,  and  was  ready  to 
render  service  wherever  called  upon. 

He  was  married,  in  1889,  to  Miss  Caroline  M. 
Sayles,  daughter  of  F.  C.  Sayles,  Esq.,  of  Rhode 
Island,  whose  death  was  noted  several  months 
ago,  and  who  had  recently  built,  at  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  a  magnificent  memorial  library,  a  picture 
of  which  was  published  in  this  Review,  and  at 
the  dedication  of  which  Mr.  Holls  made  an  ad- 
dress. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holls,  soon  after  their 
marriage,  made  their  home  on  the  Hudson 
River,  in  the  suburbs  of  Yonkers,  where  his 
death  occurred.  This  charming  home  was  a 
center  of  hospitality  and  of  cultured  life.  Many 
persons  of  eminence,  widely  scattered,  will  long 
cherish  the  memory  of  interesting  conversatioiiB 
in  Mr.  Holls'  library,  and  of  rare  entertainmeDt 
in  the  music- room.     Mr.  Holls  was  an  omnivor 
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ous  reader,  with  a  prodigious  memory  ;  and  he 
possessed  a  large  and  well -selected  library,  rich 
in  historical,  biographical,  and  political  works. 

While  engaged  for  some  twenty-two  or  three 
years  in  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York  City, 
he  was  always  intensely  interested  in  politics 
and  public  questions  ;  and  as  a  Republican,  had 
participated  actively  in  every  national  campaign 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  in 
regular  demand  where  the  campaign  committees 
desired  a  speaker  able  to  appeal  in  their  own 
language  to  Germans  of  the  best  class  in  such 
cities,  especially,  as  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St. 
Louis.  The  only  elective  office  which  he  ever 
held  was  that  of  a  member  of  the  great  consti- 
tutional convention  which  ten  years  ago  revised 
the  organic  law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Am- 
bassador Choate  presided  over  that  convention, 
and  Secretary  Root  was  its  leading  member  on 
the  floor.  Both  these  men  will  bear  ready  testi- 
mony to  the  indefatigable  services  rendered 
them  by  Mr.  Holls,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  education,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  committee  on  cities,  and  a  prompt  authority 
on  many  points  that  arose  involving  the  past 
legal  or  constitutional  history  of  New  York,  or 
comparison  with  the  systems  of  other  States. 

As  he  grew  older,  his  interest  in  foreign  pol- 
icy and  international  problems  was  constantly 
increasing.  He  visited  Europe  almost  every 
summer,  and  became  ever  more  widely  ac- 
quainted there  with  leading  public  men.  He 
was  especially  well  known  in  Germany,  where 
in  recent  years  he  had  established  a  branch  of 
his  legal  firm,  and  where  his  long  and  greatly 
prized  friendship  with  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White 
made  him  always  at  home  at  the  American 
embassy.  From  the  very  moment  of  the  first 
announcement  of  the  Czar's  idea  of  an  interna- 
tional conference  for  the  discussion  of  disarma- 
ment and  the  promotion  of  peace,  Mr.  Holls  was 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  plan.  Without 
disparagement  of  any  one  else,  it  may  be  said  that 
to  him,  and,  indeed,  to  him  almost  alone,  must 
be  attributed  the  gradual  arousing  of  President 
McKinley's  interest  in  the  conference,  and  the 
final  determination  of  our  government  to  be 
represented  by  a  large  and  strong  delegation. 

Mr.  Holls'  activity  in  the  matter  had  made  it 
natural  that  he  should  be  sent  to  The  Hague, 
and  he  preferred  to  go  in  the  capacity  of  the 
delegation's  secretary  and  executive  officer.  His 
wide  acquaintance  in  Europe,  and  his  knowledge 
of  French  and  Spanish,  as  well  as  of  German, 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  be  of  enormous  ser- 
vice, not  only  to  the  American  delegation,  but 
also  to  the  Hague  Conference  as  a  whole.  Every 
leading  European  member  of   the  conference, 


whether  English,  French,  Russian,  German,  or 
otherwise,  has  ever  since  been  ready  to  testify 
to  the  remarkable  record  made  by  Mr.  Holls  in 
the  whole  work  of  the  conference.  It  happened 
that  the  disarmament  proposals  came  to  naught 
while  most  unexpectedly  the  conference  was  di- 
verted— largely  through  American  influence — 
into  the  more  fruitful  field  of  international  arbi- 
tration. Mr.  Holls  was  the  American  member 
of  the  great  committee  which  drafted  the  ar- 
bitration treaty.  He  showed  unexpected  re- 
sources of  knowledge  in  the  sphere  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  when  the  conference  was  over 
he  wrote  a  book  on  its  work  and  achievements 
that  will  long  niake  his  name  known  to  students 
of  history  and  international  relations. 

He  had  long  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who  had  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
asked  him  to  umpire  the  adjustment  of  tlie  Ger- 
man and  English  claims  against  Venezuela.  He 
possessed  the  high  distinction  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  permanent  international  Hague  tribu- 
nal, having  been  appointed  to  that  office  by  the 
King  of  Siam.  Whatever  future  public  honors 
might  have  been  in  store  for  him,  he  had  reached 
a  position  of  influence  and  authority  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  affairs  which  had  alrea^dy  brought 
him  world-wide  recognition. 

There  was  something,  at  times,  in  his  direct- 
ness and  frankness  that  seemed  to  men  who  did 
not  know  him  well,  or  who  were  of  feebler  con- 
victions, to  be  tactless  and  aggressive;  but  in 
these  days  of  over-tactfulness  and  complaisance 
it  is  refreshing  to  know  a  man  who  has  strong 
views  and  opinions,  and  who  never  hesitates  to 
assert  them  and  is  ready  to  fight  for  them. 
Men  of  complete  candor  and  intellectual  hon- 
esty in  public  affairs  ^re  not  as  numerous  as 
one  might  wish  for.  Mr.  Holls  lived  and 
thought  upon  a  high  plane,  and  strove  for  large 
rather  than  for  petty  ends.  In  the  midst  of  the 
hurly-burly  of  professional,  political,  business, 
and  social  life,  he  never  flinched  from  Ms  full 
share  of  work  ;  yet  he  still,  somehow,  found 
time  for  the  pursuits  of 'a  thinker,  a  scholar, 
and  a  man  of  taste.  With  a  remarkable  sense 
of  humor,  his  conversation  sparkled  with  anec- 
dote, and  his  letters  were  full  of  wit  and  pithy 
description.  From  a  letter  that  Dr.  BSdward 
Everett  Hale  has  written  to  express  his  own 
sorrow  in  the  loss  of  Mr.  Holls,  we  may  quote 
the  following  sentences  : 

I  used  to  write  to  him  every  month  to  ask  him  whit 
secrets  there  were  which  I  might  publish  on  the  hooi^ 
tops  in  our  journal.  And  so  often,  at  least,  I  vnd  te 
receive  one  of  his  wise,  entertaining,  vlfcal  lattan^  fill 
of  the  suggestions  of  that  extraordinary  ***"^ghtWhV* 
was,  once  and  again,  of  such  service  to.tiie  ft^-^ntty. 
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BY  RICHARD  H.    EDMONDS. 

(Editor  and  general  niuiiager  ot  the  Manufacturvni'  Itcriinl,  lialtiiucir 


,  Md.) 


SINCE  1880,  tiie  South  has  raised  1M(),0(K).000 
lialea  of  cotton,  worth  at  the  price  paid  to 
the  growers  $7,500,000,000.  During  that  period, 
— or,  rather,  from  June  'M),  1881,  to  June  30, 
1903, — the  exports  of  cotton  were  *ri,393,ri00,- 
000,  of  cotton  goods  $363,900,000,  and  of  cotton 
seed  producU  about  $150,000,000. — a  total  of 
$r).yO0.000,000,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  total  ex 
port  trade  of  the  country.  The  importance  of 
cotton  in  our  foreign  trade  relations  is  striking 
ly  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  the  agRregatP  value 
of  the  exports  of  flour,  wheat,  and  corn  since 
June  30,  1881,  has  been  $4,100,000,000,  against 
$5,900,000,000  as  the  value  of  cotton,  cotton 
goods,  and  cottonseed  products  exported.  In 
its  relation  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  in  its 
importance  as  a  basia  of  vast  manufacturing  in- 


terests employing  a  million  of  operatives  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  capital,  no  other  agri- 
cultural jiroduct  holds  such  a  commanding  posi- 
tion as  cotton.  Two  years  ago,  our  corn  crop 
was  cut  short  40  per  cent,  by  the  drought 
and  hot  winds.  Instead  of  an  expected  yield  of 
nearly  2,500,000,000  bushels,  the  crop  was  but  1,- 
500,000,000  bushels,  but  that  enormous  decrease 
created  no  excitement  in  t!ie  financial  and  man- 
ufacturing centers  of  the  world.  It  did  not  even 
halt  the  phenomenal  growth  of  traffic  on  West- 
ern railroads,  but  the  most  vivid  imagination 
could  scarcely  picture  the  disasters  which  would- 
follow  a  shortage  of  50  per  cent,  in  a  year's  cot- 
ton crop.  A  disaster  so  great  as  to  cut  our  aver- 
age cotton  crop  of  ten  and  a  half  million  bales 
down  to  five  or  bis  million  bales  would  shak^ 
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the  busint'ss  world  and  bring  about  in  America, 
as  well  as  in  Europe,  a  repetition  of  the  oondi- 
tions  in  Lancashire,  forty  years  ago,  caused  ])y 
the  cotton  famine  of  lS(>l-Gr).  During  18G:i-(U 
cotton  averaged  over  J I  a  pound  in  New  York, 
or  ten  times  its  normal  price. 

HALF    A    BILLION    A    YEAR    TO    AMERICAN    GROWERS. 

When  the  wheat  crop  or  the  corn  crop  is  below 
tlie  normal  yield,  in  part  at  least,  substitutes 
can  be  provided,  but  for  cotton  thei'e  is  no  sub- 
stitute. After  it  has  left  the  field,  it  affords 
employment  in  its  manufacture  to  over  a  million 
operatives,  besides  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
employed  in  the  making  of  machinery  and 
in  other  work  connected  with  this  industry. 
The  capital  invested  in  the  cotton-manufacturing 
interests  of  the  world  has  been  estimated  to  ex- 
ceed two  billion  dollars.  Tlie  world's  produc- 
tion of  cotton  lias  averaged,  for  the  last  six  years, 
13,470,000  bales  of  500  pounds  each,  of  which 
the  South  has  produced  during  that  time  an 
average  of  10,023,000  bales,  or  75  per  cent. 
The  South  is  now  producing  an  average  of 
about  ten  and  a  half  million  bales  a  year.  The 
largest  crop  which  it  ever  raised  was  II, 2 7 4, 840 
bales,  in.  1898  ;  but  owung  to  the  very  low  prices 
then  prevailing,  its  value  was  the  smallest  for 
any  year  since  1878.  In  that  year  the  yield 
was  5,074,155  bales,  but  this  gave  to  the  cot- 
ton planters  of  the  South  |23(),58G,000,  while 
the  eleven-million-bale  crop  of  twenty  years  later 
brought  $282,772,000.  From  the  low  prices  of 
1898  there  was  a  sharp  rally,  and  the  crop  of 
1900,  running  to  ten  and  a  third  million  bales, 
was  valued  at  |494, 567,000,  and  that  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  at  |452,000,000.  To  these  figures 
should  be  added  the  value  of  the  seed,  now  aver- 
aging about  $80,000,000  a  year,  making  the  true 
value  of  the  cotton  crop  to  the  farmers  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years  between  $500,000,000 
and  $575,000,000  a  year. 

PROS    AND    CONS    OF    LOW    PRICES. 

The  average  pric(j  in  New  York  for  the  crop 
year,  from  September  1, 1900,  to  August  31,  1901, 
was  8.96  cents  per  pound,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing year  8.75  cents  per  pound.  At  these 
figures  there  is  a  fair  margin  of  ])r()fit  to  the 
growers.  Of  lati^  years  it  has  been  generally  ac- 
cepted that  ten-cent  cotton  would  not  again  be 
seen  except  for  some  l)rief  ix'riod  when  a  crop 
failure  or  speculation  might  temporarily  advam-i^ 
the  price.  But  is  this  true  ?  The  answtM*  to  that 
question  is  beyond  human  knowledge.  Leaders 
of  the  bull  movement,  which  has  lately  run  the 
price  of  cotton  up  several  cents  j)er  pound,  mak- 
ing it  higher  now  than  the  average  yearly  price 


for  any  year  during  the  last  (juarter  of  a  century, 
claim  that  for  twelve  years  tliis  staple  has  been 
selling  much  too  low,  and  that  we  have  entered 
a  period  of  high<»r  values  for  the  South's  great 
crop.  On  the  other  hand,  manufacturers  at  home 
and  abroad  are  curtailing  production,  because 
the  advance  in  the  manufactured  guods  has  not 
been  commensurate  with  the  advance  in  raw  cot- 
ton. It  is  possible,  however,  for  that  condition 
to  prove  only  temporary,  and  the  argument 
against  high-priced  cotton  which  they  base  on 
this  is,  therefore,  not  of  much  importance.  But 
they  also  insist  that  the  world's  markets  would 
not  through  a  period  of  years  take  the  product 
of  a  ten  or  eleven  million  bale  crop  with  prices 
for  the  raw  material  as  high  as  now  prevailing. 
The  mill-owners  believe  that  these  high  prices 
would  reduce  the  consumption  of  coarse  goods 
in  (^hiiia  and  among  the  poorer  classes  of  this 
country  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  about  a 
great  reaction  in  price. 

Another  argument  which  is  constantly  put 
forth  against  high  prices  is  that  they  would 
stimulate  the  development  of  cotton-growing 
in  other  countries,  and  that  the  South's  policy 
should  be  to  produce  large  crops  that  prices 
may  be  kept  down  to  a  low  figure,  in  order  to 
discourage  cotton-growing  in  Egypt,  India. 
Russia,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  true  that  every 
possible  encouragement  is  being  given  by 
European  governments,  as  well  as  by  business 
organizations,  to  aid  in  the  development  of  cot- 
ton-growing abroad,  in  order  that  the  depend- 
ence of  P]uropean  spinners  upon  American  cot- 
ton may  be  lessened.  The  argument  for  big 
crops  and  low  prices,  though,  is  not  entirely 
sound  ;  there  are  some  strong  points  to  it,  but 
even  if  sound  it  would  be  without  effect,  for 
cotton  growers,  acting  individually,  as  they  must 
do,  are  not  controlled  by  such  broad  reasoning. 
On  the  same  line,  and  with  equal  propriety,  West- 
ern farmers  were  once  urged  to  raise  enough 
wheat  to  keep  prices  so  low  that  other  wheat- 
growing  countries  might  be  kept  from  increasing 
their  production.  Cotton  planters,  like  wheat 
growers,  are  moved  simply  by  the  question  of 
whether  they  can  sell  at  a  profit  the  cotton  they 
rais(»  each  year.  They  are  looking  not  to  what 
may  come  about  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  but 
to  th(?  actual  results  which  they  can  secure  to- 
day. Theoretically,  the  argument  for  large  crops 
rais<Ml  at  a  low  cost,  in  order  that  the  South  may 
<'ontinue  to  hold  its  monopoly  of  the  world's  cot- 
ton production,  may  be  correct,  but,  practically, 
it  has  no  more  effect  than  would  an  argument 
for  low-])riced  wheat  have  on  wheat  growers. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that   cotton   manufacturers  are,  almost  necee- 
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sarily,  "  bears  "  on  the  price  of  the  raw  material, 
as  the  influetice  uf  European  and  American 
spinners  is  consciously  or  unconsciously  united 
to  force  down  the  price  paid  the  grower  and  to 
creat*  a  sentiment  throughout  the  business  world 
Hfrainat  higher  prices.  Handling  cotton  at  $")0 
a  bale  requires  much  larger  capital  for  the  mills 
than  at  IfliO.  Moreover,  when  the  price  of  cotton 
is  low.  tile  margin  of  profit  between  the  raw 
staple  and  the  manufactured  product  is  propor- 
tionately greater  than  when  prices  rule  high. 
Here  are  two  of  the  compelling  causes  which 
make  '■  teara"  of  cotton  manufacturers.  There- 
fore, European  spinners,  having  no  other  interest 
in  our  cotton  than  to  buy  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  are  unceasing  in  their  efforts  to  depress  the 
price,  and  American  spinners,  following  their 
lead  and  urged  by  their  own  pecuniary  interests, 
based  on  the  fact  that  low  prices  mean  greater 
profits  to  them,  naturally  join  in  the  effort  to 
bring  altout  this  result.  This  policy  is  in  no 
wise  differi'nt  from  that  pursued  by  all  other 
huvers  under  similar  conditions,  but  its  effects 
lire  ])robably  more  far-reaching. 

"While  no  one  can  forecast  the  future  of  cot- 
ion  prices  with  any  certainty,  it  will,  at  least, 
prove    interesting   to  study  the  subject  in  the 


light  of  the  past.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  cotton  sold  as  high  as  -14  cents 
a  pound,  and  from  that  gradually  declined  under 
a  rapid  increaae  in  production,  but  until  18H9  it 
had  never  gone  below  i:i  cents  a  pound  as  the 
average  price  in  New  York  for  a  full  year.  In 
!«4(l_41,  however,  it  dropped  to  9.50  cents  as 
the  Sew  York  average  for  twelve  months,  and 
then  steadily  declined  until  1843-44,  when  the 
New  York  average  price  for  the  year  was  5.63 
cents,  the  lowest  average  ever  recorded.  Prom 
this  it  soon  rallied,  reaching  7.87  cents  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  11.21  cents  in  1846-47,  declin- 
ing again  in  the  two  following  years,  but  by 
ia4'J— .lO  it  had  recovered  to  l'i.34  cents.  Be- 
tween 1850  and  i860,  the  average  New  York 
price  ranged  from  9.50  cents  per  pound  in  I85I- 
52,  the  lowest  during  that  period,  to  13.51  in 
1856-57,  tile  highest.  During  the  war  cotton 
advanced  in  New  York  to  over  a  dollar  a  pound, 
and  for  some  years  thereafter  it  fluctuated  be- 
twecn  42  cents  and  13  cents.  The  largest  crop 
produced  before  the  war  was  4,860,000  bales  in 
IS59.  Not  until  1878  did  the  yield  again  reach 
that  figure,  Hetween  1952  and  1890  there  was 
only  one  year  in  which  the  New  York  price  fell 
below  10  cents,  and  that  was  in  1885,  when  the 
average  was  S.44  cents.  Beginning  with  1890, 
broken  by  one  or  two  temporary  spurts  to  better 
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In  thfi  light,  of  thfst'  flfrures  it  in-coiima  a  veiy 
iotert^ting  iiueHiiou  wlu'ther  tlie  contention  is 
true  that  tlio  world  would  not  consniiH!  an  1 1.- 
()OII,(KH)  to  12,0110,(1111)  bale  crop  st  aUmt  tlie 
same  prices  tliat  ruled  from  1h.)I)  to  1S!H),  ex- 
cepting^, of  cuunse,  the  war  period.  In  !«:)9,  a 
crop  of  nearly  i»,i)IIO,lil)0  bales, — or.  to  bo  exact, 
4,800,00(1  bales, — was  mnrketeil  ut  an  average 
f)i  1 1  cents,  Ib  it  unreui-onable  to  suppose  that 
a  crop  of  ten  and  a  hnlf  U>  eleven  million  liales 
a  year  would  not  now  lie  equally  as  well  ali- 
sorbed  at  aliout  the  sanu?  price  ?  The  material 
progress  of  the  world  since  IH,)!)  has  be(;n  so 
Btupondons,  population  Jiere.  a«  in  Europe,  has 
so  enonnoUBly  increased, — our  own  population 
having  advanced  in  that  (HTiod  from  alxiut  ;iO,- 
(100,000  to  nearly  S(l,OIIO,(IO(l,— and  lalmr  is  so 
mticb  more  fully  omployeil  at  bigber  wages,  that 
the  natural  conclusion  would  weem  to  indicate 
tliat  conHumption  of  enttou  goods  would  be  suf- 
ficient bi  absorb  our  present  ero]m  of  the  raw 
staple,  even  at  a  range  of  si'veial  cents  a  iiound 
above  the  low  jirice  of  ibe  lnHt  ten  wars.  In 
the  last  hundred  years  tbeii.  have  been  only  two 
periods,— one  b.^tweeii  ImIO  iiiid  l.-<4!).  mid  tlie 
other  sinci  isun,— in  which  the  iiv(-riige  ]n-ice  of 
cotton  wa*  iiol  ub"v.>  10  <-eiits  a  pound  :  and  vet 
the  world  Cook  iill  the  ctt.ui  go..ds  i.ro.lureil 
during  that  periixi.  At  M  <-eiitH  a  pound  eotfoii- 
growing  is  fairly  profitable  to  the  more  thrifty 
Southern  fjirmi'rs,  but  10  cents  a  ]iou(Ld  would 
mean  an  additional  clear  profit  to  them,  beyond 
the  profit  at  «  cents,  of  about  *l(IO.i}00,om)  a 
year. 
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NOTK.— Tlie  figures  for  1860  and  1800  (roni  Ihq^ceusu.s 
of  those  years  deal  with  the  crop  ot  l&59-«0  and  lft«Wift 
respectively.  The  flifurea  for  1900  and  1903  deal  with  the 
cotton  K>nned  from  the  crops  grown  in  those  years. 

GATHERIXO    THE   CBOP. 

Owing  to  the  rainy  weather  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  cotton  region  last  spring,  plant- 
ing wax  much  delayed,  and  the  crop  is  estimated 
to  bo  at  least  three  weeks  late.  The  condition 
ot  the  plant  is,  however,  favorable,  and  npid 
improvement  is  reported  from  nearly  every 
part  of  the  South,  giving  promise  of  k  good 
yield  ;  but  there  are  still  many  dangen  to  be 
met,  not  the  least  of  which  is  early  froit,  uid 
this  danger  is  all  the  greater  by  reason  of  the 
lateness  of  the  crop.  ITie  "  picking  "or  gather- 
ing of  cotton  Ix'ginB  in  the  late  summer,  as  soou 
as  the  bolls  begin  to  fully  open  ;  bnt  as  all  boUs 
do  not  o[>en  at  the  same  time,  every  field  most 
be  covei-ed  liy  the  pickers  many  times,  FiokiDg 
may  go  on  in  the  same  field  from  eariy  Septem- 
ber to  the  end  of  December,  as  freah  bcdla  cob- 
tinuu  to  open  until  a  heavy  frost.  Daring  ^e 
season  cotton-pickers  are  almost  aa  Sisd  in 
demand  )is  are  harvest  hands  in  ffawMW  'whea 
Nature  has  given  to  the  wheat  groven-n^aii 
almndaut  ero)i  as  that  State  hag  bad  tUa.j 
i'lit  the  South  has  never  attempted  to  I 
laiioi-iTs  from  elsewhere  into  its  > 
('otton-|iickiiig  is  still  done  entirely  If  luiid. 
Many  picking  madnues  have  been  inventsd, and 
a  Tew  have  given  promise  Of  Bucceea,  only  to  go 
down  when  put  to  the  practical  test,  tbooji^  one 
WHS  Hiported  as  fairly  successfol  last  season  in 
an  experimental  way,  and  its  promoters  have 
great  liojies  that  it  ntay  solve  a  problem  whirib 
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h&s  taxed  the  mechanical  ingfoouity  of  tho  coiiu- 
try,  the  solving  of  whidi  wouli]  Iw  wortli  many 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  South,  for 
cotton 'picking  ie  one  of  the  heavicBt  itemg  of 
(■ost  to  the  growers. 

THE    MENACE  OF  THE   BOLL-WEEVIL. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  production 
of  cotton  can  be  advanced  in  the  South  as  rapid- 
ly as  the  world's  requirements  may  demand. 
The  opening  up  of  new  land  in  the  Southwest, 
pspecially  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, is  expected  to  provide  all  the  increase  in 
cotton  acreage  which  may  be  needed.  Judged 
hy  surface  indications  this  seems  true,  and  to 
some  extent  it  is  correct.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  the  South  could  provide  tlie  acreage  and 
the  labor  to  produce  twenty  million  or  twenty- 
five  million  bales  whenever  the  world's  require- 
ments created  a  demand  for  such  a  quantity,  but 
within  the  last  few  years  new  factors  have  arisen 
which  may  set  some  limitations  to  this  forecast. 
Within  that  period  the  boll-weevil  has  entered 
Te.xas,  moving  northward  from  Mexico,  and  as 
yet  no  remedy  has  been  found  for  this  destruc- 
tive pest.  It  is  to-day  the  greatest  menace  cotton 
growers  have  ever  had  to  face.     The  national 


government  and  State  governments  are  seeking 
a  remedy,  Ijut  nunc  has  been  found.  Texas  has 
recently  offered  a  reward  of  $:.0,00U  for  the  dis- 
covery  of  any  agency  which  will  destroy  the 
l>oll-wecvil.  In  some  sections  of  that  State 
cotton-growiug  is  being  abandoned  because  of 
this  pest,  and  the  land  is  being  turned  to  other 
crops,  while  in  some  cases  Texan  wtton  growers 
are  moving  to  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory, 
where  the  boll-weevil  has  not  yet  reached.  This 
so  far  unconquered  enemy  of  cotton  may  retard 
the  expected  increase  which  the  future  has  been 
counti'd  upon  to  produce.  Hut  outside  of  this, 
other  I'auses  are  at  work  to  curtail  the  antici- 
pated increase. 


DEVELOPMENT  ( 


H'ERATES   TO 


The  remarkable  industrial  activity  throughout 
the  South  is  creating  a  demand  fur  labor  greater 
than  the  supply.  Mining  openitions,  railroad 
construction,  lumbering,  cotton  manufacturing, 
and  the  growth  of  <'ities  are  all  united  to  draw 
labor  from  the  cotttm-ficlds.  In  these  pursuits 
the  rate  of  wages  is  much  higher  than  on  the 
farm,  and  with  cotton  at  the  low  range  of  prices 
which  have  prevailed  for  l^-n  years,  planters  pan- 
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not  advancn  wa^ps  siifli- 
ciently  to  iiie<'t  the  grow- 
ing <]<^i)iani]  for  iniliistrinl 
lahoHTB.  Kv.'ii  miw  tli.- 
itiinhif;  aiul  iiianufactiir- 
in^  int('.roHl.s  of  tlif  S.mtli 
aru  ofti!u  i-cstrii-t('<i  liy  t.Ix- 
Bcarcity  of  ImuifH.  It  is 
tru<!  that  in  tht:  tiiwrm  finil 
citifts  of  tho  Koiitli  tlutrc 
aro  tliousaniU  uf  itlli'  ne- 
gro men.  whc.  livo  on  the 
oarninns  of  tin;  negro  wo- 
mnii,  who  ouKlit  to  ]»■  unt 
in  tlui  cottun-lii-Ms,  Imt 
nothing  hae  yet  Ix'eu  de 
viiM!<l  to  fc.ree  tliem  to  go. 
Thti  mail  who  wants  tn 
work,  whether  on  the  farm 
or  in  in<histrial  la]>'i  r. 
whether  he  lie  white  or 
black,  can  find  abuiiilance 

o(  opportunity  tlirouglioiit  eorroN  T 

tho  South;   but   tlie  laxy 

loafer,  thougli  liis  name  be  legion,  need  not  bo 
countedasajK>8Hil)lefaetorintbe<ieinan<i(orm(jre 
men  in  cotton-Krowing.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
demand  for  labor  throughout  the  South  ia  devel- 
oping more  rapidly  than  tho  Bup}ily.  Moreover, 
the  attractions  of  early  fruit-growing,  trucking, 
and  diversified  fanning  generally  are  every  year 
causing  many  farmers  to  turn  to  these  pursuits- 
The  development  of  largo  industrial  communities 
is  creating  a  home  demand  for  diversified  fann 
products,  anil  cotton  has  ceased  to  be  the  only 
ready-money  crop  which  can  be  raised.  Thougli 
the  early  fniit  and  trucking  industry  is  com- 
paratively new,  the  South  is  already  shipping 
over  tri  0,00  0,0  00  a  year  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
to  N(irthern  and  Western  markets.  T!io  whole 
trend  of  Simthern  activities  and  opportunities 
seems  to  be  away  from  any  great  incroaso  in 
cotton -growing.  The  dovelopmcnt  of  diversified 
fanning  will  prove  of  far  more  value  to  tho 
South  at  large,  ns  well  as  more  profitable  to  thi- 
farmers  individually,  than  would  a  large  increase 
in  cotton  acreage  ai.  tho  expense  of  diversificii- 
tion  of  agricultural  interi'sts.  '  >n  the  other  hand, 
so  great  is  the  f^nuthw  devotion  to  this  staple, 
so  simple  is  its  cultiviilion.  that  under  a  very 
remunerative  price  for  a  few  years  in  succession 
tho  increase  in  production  would  nuickly  over- 
come these  adverse  factors  and  result  in  much 
larger  crops  than  we  have  ever  had,  however 
strong  may  seeiu  the  theoretical  arguments 
against  the  iKisfibility  of  this,  liul  any  im- 
porUnt  increase  is  not  likely  to  come  about  un- 
der a  low  rang!'  of  prices. 
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HOW    rilK    AXTK-HELLUM    OOTTOX    i 


Prior  to  tho  war,  it  was  the  general  custom  of 
Southern  planters  to  raise  a  very  large  part  of 
the  foodstuffs,  corn,  bacon,  etc.,  needed  for  man 
and  farm  anitrials,  thus  making  cotton  to  a  con- 
sideralile  extent  a  surplus  money  crop.  But 
with  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  war,  the 
necessity  of  mortgaging  their  crops  in  advance 
of  planting  fur  the  money  needed  to  get  a  fresh 
start,  and  the  development  of  the  tenantry  sys- 
tem, the  South  came  to  depend  more  and  more 
u|H)n  the  West  for  its  corn  and  bacon.  Even 
with  tho  marked  increase  of  late  years  in  diver 
sified  farming,  the  central  cotton  States  of  Hie 
South  do  not  as  yet  raise  as  much  com  or  produce 
as  much  bacon  as  in  1 H60,  though  the  popolation 
is  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  ^matir, 

■\Vlien  the  Confederate  soldier,  after  his  long 
struggle,  returned  to  his  home,  it  was  lo  a  land 
of  utter  desolation.  Burdened  with  debta, 
crushed  by  the  loss  of  loved  ones  and  the  de- 
struction of  his  cherished  ambitions,  without 
credit  at  home  or  abroad,  witii  tho  whole  eco- 
nomic situation  revolutionized  by  a  disorganized 
labor  situation,  he  bad  to  face  conditions  unpar- 
alleled in  the  world's  history.  How  to  start  anew 
was  the  suiireme  question.  Under  the  old  sys- 
tem, the  well-managed  plantation  was  almost  com- 
plete in.itself.  Tlie  large  planters  dir*i;ted  and 
crjntrolled  their  plantations  aagri'ai  business  con- 
cerns, with  almost  as  much  skill  ns  the  big  in 
dustrial    combinations    of    to-day    are    handled. 
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Their  aim  was  to  carry  production  from  the  i-aw 
material  to  the  fin islioi  pniiliict.  In  cotton  plant- 
ing aa  an  iiidustry  the  raw  materiul  might  Ixt 
classed  as  every  element  entering  into  itH  rliita]>- 
est  production.  That  meant  ihi'  raining  of  iiuar- 
ly  all  foodstuSit  for  man  aud  1i<.'aMt.  for  upon  tint 
planter's  ability  to  proviilit  at  a  low  i-ost  an 
abundance  of  corn  and  bacon  depended  his  aiiili- 
ty  to  produce  cotton  at  a  low  cost.  Tho  invest- 
ment in  elavee  and  the  coat  of  maintenance  made 
slave  labor  too  costly  to  be  profitable  untesa  niau' 
aged  with  skill.  In  addition  to  raising  corn  and 
bacon,  the  plantation  must  have  an  ample  supply 
of  live  stock  for  all  purposes  ;  bad  weather  must 
be  Dtilized  indoors,  and  so  the  negro  men  were 
taught  to  repair  wagons  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments, to  make  boots  and  shons,  and  do  similar 
work,  while  the  more  skillful  negm  women,  un- 
der the  instruction  of  the  mistivss  of  the  home, 
were  taught  to  spin  and  weave,  to  provide  the 
supply  of  ■'  homespun  "  goods  needed  for  clothes 
for  the  slaves.  Living  at  lioiue,  and  utilizing 
its  labor  in  this  most  intelligent  way,  the  South 
made  its  cotton  almost  a  surplus  money  crop. 
Its  marvelous  prosperity  under  these  conditions 


is  illustraiod  in  the  simple  fact  that  l)6tween 
\>\:A)  and  1H(;0  the  true  valuation  of  Southern 
property,  according  to  I'nited  States  census  ri'- 
|)nrts,  increased  over  |i:{.4fi(l,0Ull.liUll  against  an 
increastt  during  the  same  period  of  t2, 460, 000,- 
DUO  in  the  New  Kngland  and  Middle  States  com- 


nKPEKllBNCE. 

The  wreck  and  ruin  of  IHfil— (;5  and  the  evils 
of  reconstructi<m  changi'd  all  this.  "Without 
capital  on  wldch  to  start,  tho  planter  had  to  de- 
pend alone  upon  credit.  He  had  to  buy  new 
farming  implements,  mules,  and  everything  else 
needed  for  home  and  farm  until  he  could  raise  a 
crop.  Money -lenders  wem  pnmiptly  on  hand, 
and.  as  ■■  beggars  cannot  be  choosers,"  he  had  to 
accept  their  terms  ;  these  were  credit  at  their 
stores  as  an  advance  against  cottiin  to  be  raised. 
They  wiiuld  provide  uiules  anil  plows,  and  corn 
and  bacon. — in  fact,  anything  from  a  paper  of 
pins  to  a  silk  dress,  or  from  a  pound  of  nails  to 
a  wagon  or  carriage, — all  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  acres  to  be  planted  in  cotton,  no  ad- 
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vances  being  made  against  corn  or  other  ^raii) 
crops.  Tile  fact  tlmt  pricos  were  from  50  to 
100  per  cent,  liigher  llian  would  liave  Iteeu  the 
cash  price  connted  not,  fur  the  planter  had  no 
cttBb.  The  more  cotton  he  couhl  plant  the  more 
credit  he  couhl  fjRt,  and  the  h'ss  corn  and  bacon 
he  raised  the  more  Wostcrn  corn  and  bacon  lie 
had  to  buy  from  hia  mouey-h'nder.  known  as 
CommiBaion  man,  or  factor.  The  latter  thuB  had 
a  strong  incentive  to  diacouraj;e  a  return  to  the 
older  practices  of  producing  food  auppliea  and  a 
necessary  expansion  of  it  witli  the  growth  ol 
population.  Hefore  the  war,  the  South  was  to 
aome  extent  a  Imyer  of  Weati'rn  cfirn  and  bacon, 
notwithstanding  thi^  fact  that  in  IKGO  it  raised 
nearly  one-lialf  of  the  i-orn  crop  of  the  United 
States  ;  l>ut  undiT  tliis  cotton-crop -lien  system, 
the  South's  piirchawea  of  bacon  and  corn  and 
flour  in  t!io  West,  according  to  the  moat  rt'liable 
estimates  that  can  be  made,  ran  up  to  lai'gely 
over  tl()0,l)00,0l]0  a  y<>ar.  and  it  has  probably 
averaged  that  much  for  the  lai?t  forty  years. 
Under  tins  syMtem,  the  fjirmer  liad  a  long  strug- 
gle to  fffX  out  of  debt  and  cm  a  basis  wliero  he 
could  begin  diversilii'd  fanning.  At  last,  how- 
ever, hi'  18  getting  out  of  the  hands  of  the  money- 
lender, and  ia  steadily  increasing  the  attention 
given  tu  diversified  agriculture. 


The  traveler  fnmi   the  North  or  West,  accus- 
tomed to  the  gra/.ing  landw  of  those  sections,  and 


■n  Ib  turned  Into  bales.) 

not  understaniling  the  agricultural  conditions  of 
the  South,  ciften  expreaaea  aurprise  at  what  looks 
to  him  like  very  poor  aoil,  which  he  seea  in  the 
hilly  and  pine-land  sections  of  much  of  the  South. 
He  wonders  how  cotton -raising  in  these  districts 
can  support  the  growers,  but  he  little  under- 
stands the  conditions.  The  cotton  crop  of  1901- 
02,  including  the  seed,  was  worth  t53O,0OO,CO0. 
It  was  produced  on  leaa  than  24,000,000  acres, 
or  an  average  value  per  acre  of  over  $22.  The 
total  wheat  crop  for  same  year,  produced  on 
48,200,(100  acres,  was  worth  $422,000,000,  or  an 
average  of  |9.7!)  per  acre  ;  and  the  corn  crop  of 
the  same  year,  raised  on  94,000,000  acres,  was 
worth  $1,017,000,000,  or  an  average  of  $10.82 
per  acre.  The  coat  of  raising  cotton  was,  doubt- 
less, more  per  acre  than  the  cost  for  wheat  and 
corn,  but  the  difference  waa  hardly  as  great  as 
the  difference  in  the  value  per  acre.  On  the 
richer  lands  of  tlie  South,  where  ii  linlc  pi-r  a''iv 
can  be  raisi'd  by  good  cultivation,  the  value  per 
acre  would  be  from  $40  to  $50,  acoordiug  to  tbn 
price  of  cotton,  which  would  match  the  higli, 
yields  of  wh.'at  and  corn  in  the  Iwst  W«  *  "' 
farm  districts. 


1 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  negro,  as  an  inde- 
pendent or  aa  a  ti'uant  farmer,  is  nut  succesafnl 
in  producing  as  good  results  in  agricniture  as 
when,  in  slave  ilays,  liis  labor  was  directed  by  the 
planter  or  an  overseer,  much  of  his  famting  has 
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iiTc  tlirmiRhniit  the  Souili.  pxcr'pt  in 
ilftr  til  the  Va/on  Dcltii.  the  Hiiiimiit 
Ucil  liv  iu>f£rc(  lai)or  in  proportion  to 
iiilily  ili><-]i]ii]iu.  Such  sta- 
le for  a  fi'«-  ilistriirts  bring 
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liccn  unprofitable  to  him,  nml  at  the  saiiie  tiuK' 
riiiiioua  to  the  Boil.  lie  has  ii()t  umlei-stooil  thi- 
value  of  raiBing  his  own  foodatufls,  anil  hs  a  yuiir- 
ly  tenant,  niovinjj;  from  place  to  ]ilace,  lie  has  nui 
hail  much  incentive  to  improve  thi-  soil,  evi^i  if 
he  hail  hu-l  the  knowledge.  Ifis  work  hfis.  thei-e- 
fiiii',  inaclo  Jiim  every  year  a  less  imimrtiint.  factor 
in  tin'  production  of  I'otton.  Ahsohite  Ktatistics 
iif  the  relative  amount  of  cotton  iiroduced  liy 
nejiro  and  hy  white  labor  are  not  obtainable, 
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Ill-lit  fill 


Tlic  niiml  I 
the  world  ,il 
□lent  of  cotl< 
con  Bide  rable 
that  section  i 
expansion  w 
the  foremost  iiulilic  im 
that  the  Houlh  nii>jrht 
its  cotton,  lint  sjiccinl  !' 
portance  of  iTi'atiii^r  ,.|i 
whites, — a  class  lo  uhimi  tlii^  d.vf 
this  industry  duriiijr  tliv  lust  n-n  i>v  i 
has  proved  Ji  very  great  lili'ssiuj;. 
most  of  tlu'ir  diisa  had  liv.'d  gi'iiv 
generation,  on  small  hillside  and  iikui 
without  the  iioBwiljility  ol  iindinx  ot 
ment,  cultivatintf  »  few  acres  of  piH 
suited  for  general  crops,  thinr  condition  was  most 
deplorable.  With  the  huilding  of  cottnu  mills 
there  came  the  first  ojniortunity  ever  opened  to 
th^m  for  profitaWi!  employment.  'I'lie  mill  vil- 
lage has  becomi!  tlm  center  of  community  life, 
_of  religious  and  iHlucational  advantages  such  as 
they  had  never  known.  The  ilevelopment  of 
the  cotton-mill  interests  of  the  United  States  ia 
indicated  in  the  following  figures  : 


South  us  compared  with  other  sections  is  sliowi 
by  the  following  table,  covering  the  consunip 
tion  of  cotton  l.y  wetionn  and  the  total  fi  " 
eonntrv ; 


tion  after 
:iin  farms, 
r  ,.,n,,luy. 
'  land  not 
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In  laSD,  the  South  had  GImJIOII  spindles,  out 
of  a  total  of  10,7<iH,0{)(l,  and  its  capital  invest<!d 
in  cotton  iiLanufacturing  was  t"il,lKH),(lf)f),. — -a 
fraction  over  one-tenth  of  the  cotton-mill  capital 
of  the  country.  Ity  I «!)(),  the  number  of  spin- 
dles had  increased  to  1,7111), 011(1,  and  the  capital 
to  t61,(l00,l)(llJ.  the  capital  then  being  over  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  fur  the  country,  and  the  South 
had  then,  for  thi'  first  tittii 
regarded  as  a  jKissibh'  d 
tain  lines  of  coltun  goodw. 
showed  that  in  that  year  ihe  South  bad  4.r)l)0,- 
000  active  spindles  and  *l  12,0(10.00(1  of  cotton- 
mill  capital.  At  the  present  time  thc>  South  has, 
in  round  figures,  a  total  of  about  «, 0011,000  spin- 
dles, representing  an  investment  of  between 
1 175,000.000  and:J200,000,000. 

The  relative  growth  of  this  industry  in  the 
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In  1801,  the  consumption  in  Northern  mills 
was  2,o:i7,:((i:i  liales,  and  in  Southern  mills  C04.- 
Olil  hales;  in  1!)02.  Northern  nulls  consumed 
almost  exactly  the  same  quantity,  having  gained 
only  "23,000  bales,  while  Southern  mills  had 
gained  over  1, '200,000  bales. 

KULATIVE    RANK 


The  number  of  spindles  in 
tries  of  the  world  in  1891-92  and   1901-02,  I 

spectively.  was  as  follows  : 


45,360,000 

i.«in,«n 


£6,400,000  8,«»,(no 

83,900,000  umatw 

7,486,600  1,T«,000 




is,oao^«n  Morun 
i,mi.00D  ^Jm^a^ 


These  figunis  show  a  total  in  1891-92  ia  all 
other  countrii-s  than  the  Unit«d  States  of  75,- 
157,000  spindles,  and  in  the  United  States  of 
l.'i,200,Ono  spindles,  as  against  86,100,000  in  all 
other  countries  in  I001_02  and  21,400,000  in 
the  I'nitod  States  in  that  yiiir.  '['lie  gain  io  the 
United  States  in  that  period  was  Ii,2o6.(l00  spin- 
dles, or  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent.,  while  the 
gain  in  the  rest  of  the  world  was  10,90u,OD0,  or 
14  ]>er  cent.  The  actual  increase  in  the  SoutJi 
was  4,4.")0,000  spindles,  or  22»  per  cent.,  againet 
an  increase  of  (mly  l.e.-iu.ooo  spindles  in  Great 
Britain,  or  a  gain  of  3  per  cent.  Dunng  tie 
last  twelve  months  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  spindles  in  the  United  Slates,  especially  in  the 
South,  has  been  very  considerable,  and  while 
statistics  are  not  available  to  show  That  inoZMM 
has  been  made  during  the  same  period  in  Bniop^ 
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it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  tlie  United  StatPs  ii 
continuing  its  gain  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 


While  the  largest  expanHion  of  the  ootton-iiiiil 
industry  is  in  the  South,  this  does  not  mean  tim 
decay  of  New  England's  mill  intereste.  There 
is  room  for  growth  in  both  sectiouB,  certainly 
for  New  England  to  maintain  its  present  cotton 
business  by  a  steady  tendency  toward  the  finest 
products,  even  though  most  of  the  future  growth 
should  center  in  the  South.  There  are  about 
110,000,000  cotton  spindles  in  the  world,  and 
tliree  -  fourths  of  all  the  cotton  used  by  them 
comes  from  the  cotton-fields  of  the  South  ;  but 
that  section,  with  all  its  progress,  still  has  only 
8,000,000  spindles.  The  entire  country  has  only 
about  22,000,000.  We  are  still  shipping  to  Eu- 
rope over  60  per  cent,  of  our  raw  cotton  every 
year, — almost  as  uneconomic  aa  it  would  be  to 
ship  our  iron  ore  instead  of  turning  it  into  the 
finished  product  here.  In  1900,  there  were 
:{02.000  hands  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  of 
this  country.  On  this  basis  the  full  utilization 
in  our  own  mills  of  the  ten  and  a  half  million 
bales  we  now  produce  would  furnish  employ- 
ment to  nearly  a  million  operatives.  J'or  the 
control  of  this  vast  industry,  employing  a  mil- 
lion people,  probably  two  billions  of  capital,  and 
producing  about  $1,500,000,000  a  year  of  fin- 
ished goods,  the  South  is  now  beginning  to  con- 
tend.    It  is  a  prize  worthy  the  struggle,  tor  it 


ia  enough  to  pnrich  an  empire.  Add  to  the 
*.->00,<lOO,0(IO  (.r  *n,->0,fl00,000,  the  present  value 
of  the  cotton  and  seed  cro)),  the  4il,')»0,000,000 
as  the  value  of  the  finished  product,  and  the 
*r2r>,000,000  as  the  present  value  of  the  product 
of  cottonseed -oil  mills,  and  the  total  of  about 
t  2, :ir. 0,0 00, 000,— merely,  of  course,  a  rough 
estimate  in  round  figures, — is  the  dazzling  wealth 
which  the  South,  by  natural  advantages,  has  the 
right  to  claim  and  the  certainty  of  eventually 
winning. 


A   GREAT  TRACTION    MOTOR. 


The  varii'ty  of  motors  lJpt^^ltell  liy  steam,  eli-c- 
ti-ic,  «iiil  otliiT  jiowcr  is  remark  a  lily  larpp, 
ranging  fmiii  tlif  tructtT  usfd  for  fMrniing  and 
lumliPrintt  puriKjst'H  on  tlic  I'acilic  ci.iast  to  tlie 
motor  rycle  of  ime  or  two  ho r»! -power.  In 
nortliern  Michigan,  howev<;r,  one  has  Usen  i.'i.>n- 
Htnicted  and  operated  winch  is  r<^ally  a  giant  of 
ita  kind.  It  is  known  in  tlie  lumhering  region 
whfrri  it  is  nm-il  as  a  -snow  hiconiotive,"  for 
th<;  n-ason  tlial  it  has  \n:fa  used  principally  dur- 
ing the  winti-r  season  in  hauling  loads  of  logs 
through  the  w-hIs  to  the  aawijjill.  Tlio  motor 
re]>n-sKnts  no  less  than  '."UO  Jioj-sc-power,  and  is 
f-apnlili!  of  hauling  100  tons  of  weight  through 
Huiiw-lH-ds  which  range  Iroiu  two  to  tlii-ee  feet  in 
depth,  and  aeross  a  country  where  there  is  not 
even  a  footjiutli.  Tnder  these  conditions,  the 
locomotive  will  attain  a  speed  varying  between 
three  and  iimr  nnUra  an  Jioiir,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  surfaci"  over  which  it  ia  moved. 
Tests  ut>oii  a  hard  ami  fairly  smooth  surface. 
such  as  iHii:keil  snow  or  ice,  show  that  it  will  de- 
velop a  Kpeed  of  six  miles  au  hour,  yet  hauling 
I  .-.0  tons. 

This  tractor  difTci-s  radically  in  design  from 
others  which  are  utilized  for  hauling  heiivy 
weights.  It  was  cirisiructed  after  the  plans  of 
Mr.  (icorge  T.  (ilover,  of  Chicjigo,  its  inventor, 
and   [Kissesses  some    iieeuliarlv   interesting    fea- 


tures. The  one  illustrated  weighs  twenty-iin 
tons,  liitt  is  attached  to  the  runners-in  such" 
way  that  much  of  its  w<'ight  can  he  shifteil  W 
bear  directly  upon  what  is  known  as  the  traction 
wheel.  This  portion  of  the  engine  is  a  hollo* 
cylinder  of  boiler  iron,  and  ia  provided  vithi 
series  of  three-cornered  teeth,  vhich  axa  wt  ii 
rows  u])on  its  face.  Each  ia  fastened  to  ^ 
wheel  independently  of  the  others,  k>  4^1 
can  be  (juickly  replaced  if  desired. 
moves  upon  a  hinged  frame  whii-h  aut^oi 
raises  and  lowers  it  as  it  moves  over  the  aorttW 
adjusting  it  to  the  inequalities  of  tha  (rtite, 
while  the  teeth,  continually  gripping  the  stafeOR 
furnish  a  tractive  force  which  permits  the  en- 
gine to  move  where  a  motor  of  much  pfliter 
horse-])ower  would  be  unable  to  etir, 

A  curioTis  feature  of  this  traction 
that  the  hollow  drum  is  connected 
pijie  through  which  is  discharged 
sleiini.  This  keeps  the  drum  heated  ^ 
temperature,  and  as  it  comes  in  contact  *tlK^ 
snow  it  rapidly  nielta  the  latter  material,  vhiek. 
as  it  is  packed  down,  makes  a  firm  surface  lof , 
the  runners  of  the  engine  and  the  trucks  iriw'' 
follow  it.  In  this  way  the  motor  literally  CM* 
structs  its  own  roiulbed.  The  drum  is.  !!»«■ 
ndly.  built  very  heavily,  to  withstand  the  htri 
usage  it  receives,  the   walla  which    support  tl" 
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jiiig  oDe  and  one-half  inches  thick.  ]t 
feet  in  diameter,  and  weighs  seven  tons. 
additional  tractive  force  is  desired,  the 
of  the  enjpne  ia  transferred  to  the  drum 
al  appantoB.  A  powerful  steam  cylinder, 

"  nigger,"  is  so  arranged  that  by  merely 
a  throttle  valve  the  engineer  can  operate 

the  result  that  the  additional  load  is 
upon  the  dmm  abnost  instantly.     The 

wlieel  ia  connected  with  the  balance  of 
inJa  l^  gearing  which  represents  three  de- 
'  speed,  and  in  this  feature  it  resembles 
linary  pleamre  automobile.  The  slow 
oaed  in  starting  the  train,  in  ascending 
and  in  places  where  the  route  ia  more  than 
difficult.  When  the  speed  can  be  safely 
id,  the  engineer  uses  what  is  called  the 
xAi,  which  allows  a  rate  of  seven  miles  an 
desired.  By  admitting  more  steam  into 
ring  cylinders  he  can  increase  his  speed 
igly.  A  rate  of  as  high  as  twelve  miles 
has  been  attained  by  the  locomotive  with 
load. 

portions  of  the  forest  where  the  snow 
ive  has  been  in  service  are  low  and 
',  being  partly  covered  with  water  in  the 
while  in  mild  weather,  in  the  winter  sea- 
anow  may  cover  the  soft  spots  to  a  depth 
■aX  feet,  thus  offering  little  resistance.    In 


tact,  it  would  be  impossiblo  tor  a  team  of  horses 
to  pass  over  some  of  these  spots  without  being 
"  mired."  Teats  of  the  strength  of  the  anow 
locomotive  have  been  made  by  forcing  it  through 
this  marsh  land,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  trac- 
tion wheel,  the  experiments  have  been  successful. 
It  has  been  used  at  the  end  of  the  winter  season 
by  substituting  wheels  for  runners.  Even  where 
the  surface  ia  largely  compoaed  of  sand,  it  de- 
velops auch  traction  tiiat  it  can  be  forced  through 
this  material  while  pulling  loads  varying  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  tons.  In  fact,  its  perform- 
ances seem  almost  incredible,  considering  the 
topography  of  the  country. 

This  railleaa  engine  has  been  in  use  in  the 
Michigan  woodlands  owneil  by  the  Alger  Lum- 
bering Company,  and  with  it  operations  have 
been  conducted  in  midwinter  with  little  cessa- 
tion. It  has  been  placed  in  service  not  only  to 
haul  sledges  loaded  with  logs  such  aa  those 
shown  in  the  illustration,  but  for  pulling  the 
logs  themselves  through  the  woods  and  loading 
them  on  the  sledges.  This  is  done  by  attaching 
a  cable  to  the  log  and  pulling  it  to  the  top  of 
the  sledge.  The  number  of  logs  transported, 
naturally,  varies  according  to  their  aizc  and  the 
condition  of  tJie  route,  but  the  loada  average 
from  thirty  to  sixty  tons,  yet  only  three  men 
are  required  for  the  train  crew. 


(Dotted  lines  show  position  wl 


THE   RENOMINATION    OF   PRESIDENT   DIA2 


BY  L.   S.   ROWE. 

(University  of  Pennsylvania.) 


THE  nomination  of  President  Diaz  for  a 
seventh  term  lias  been  accepted  as  con- 
clusive evidenc(i  that  Mexico  is  an  enlightened 
despotism  in  fact,  wliatever  it  may  be  in  name. 
It  is  argued,  with  considerable  force,  that  a  coun- 
try in  which  one  man  is  able  to  w^ield  almost  un- 
limited power  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years 
can  lay  no  claim  to  republican  institutions.  The 
fact  that  the  renomi nation  of  President  Diaz  was 
a  foregone  conclusion,  that  not  even  the  name  of 
another  candidate  was  mentioned,  are  circum- 
stances cited  to  show  how  far  Mexico  has  de- 
parted from  the  ideals  of  the  f ramers  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1857  and  the  leaders  of  the  reform 
movement  of  1859.  This  view  is  the  logical  out- 
come of  the  attempt  to  apply  to  Mexican  affairs 
the  hard-and-fast  standards  of  our  own  political 
development.  Judged  by  those  standards,  no 
one  would  attempt  to  class  Mexico  as  a  de- 
mocracy. 

In  order  to  grasp  the  significance  of  Diaz's 
dominant  position  we  must  apply  totally  differ- 
ent rules  of  interpretation.  Tlie  true  meaning 
of  his  influence  and  policy  becomes  apparent 
when  we  regard  it  as  an  attempt  to  prepare  the 
people  for  the  democratic  institutions  which  the 
Constitution  of  1857  attempted  to  introduce. 
That  Mexico  was  unprepared  for  popular  gov- 
ernment at  that  time  is  now  generally  conceded. 
The  political  traditions  of  the  country  were  those 
of  absolutism,  tempered  by  revolution.  1 1  was  not 
only  natural,  but  inevitable,  that  these  traditions 
of  absolutism  should  det(»rmine  the  character  of 
the  new  institutions,  and  no  one  realized  this 
more  fully  than  President  Diaz.  Ilis  first  aim, 
and  one  that  he  has  constantly  kept  in  view,  was 
to  allay  the  spirit  of  unrest  that  had  taken  hold 
of  the  population,  and  to  repress  witli  vigor,  and 
even  severity,  any  attempts  to  foment  disorder. 
The  crowning  glory  of  his  administration  is  the 
establishment  of  a  respect  for  law  and  order 
which  gives  to  Mexico  an  envial)l(^  position 
among  the  most  advanced  nations  of  tlu^  world, 
f^erson  and  property  are  now  cjuitc*  as  secure  as 
in  any  portion  of  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  within  the 
short  space  of  twenty -five  years,  it  was  necessary 
to  resort  to  measures  which  seem  harsh,  and  even 
cruel,  when  tested  by  the  standards  of  our  more 
advanced  communities.     The  character  of   the 


people  was  such  as  to  call  for  a  policy  that  s 
not  err  in  the  direction  of  leniency.  "W 
population  over  90  per  cent,  of  which  is  of 
or  mixed  Indian  blood,  the  task  was  one  to 
a  man  with  less  faith  in  the  future  of  his  j 
shrink  with  terror.  That  the  mass  of  the  p 
were  illiterate  was  by  no  means  the  mos 
couraging  factor  in  the  situation.  The  f 
mental  requisite  for  the  development  of  tl 
sources  of  the  country, — namely,  the  uni 
national  life, — was  lacking.  Even  the  imi 
rSfjime  of  Maximilian  was  unable  to  overcon 
local  jealousies  and  sectional  spirit  w^hich  ar: 
sections  of  the  country  against  one  an( 
When  President  Diaz  assumed  control  of  a 
the  Mexican  people  could  hardly  be  cal 
nation  ;  each  section  of  the  empire  had  its 
customs,  dialects,  and  system  of  laws.  I1 
not  until  1896  that  freedom  of  trade  bet 
the  different  portions  of  the  republic  was  ^ 
lished.  Until  tlien  the  states  were  const 
interfering  with  the  freedom  of  commen 
the  imposition  of  high  tariff  duties  on  { 
coining  from  other  states  of  the  republic.  ' 
taxes,  combined  with  numerous  restrictiv 
ministrative  measures  dictated  by  local  jei 
ies,  greatly  retarded  the  industrial  develop 
of  the  country. 

The  unification  of  the  country  was,  then 
the  second  great  problem  which  President 
had  to  face.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realin 
obstacles  that  had  to  be  overcome  in  ore 
secure  anything  like  coordinate  action  ai 
the  states.  The  reestablishment  of  the  rep 
under  the  federal  form  of  government  wi 
companied  by  a  marked  increase  of  local 
ousies  and  rivalries.  In  order  to  overcome 
obstacles  to  progress  the  federal  govern 
was  compelled  to  take  a  hand  in  local  poi 
and  has  practically  succeeded  in  dictating 
nominees  for  state  governors.  Through  the 
authoritii^s  thus  made  subservient,  the  wid 
fcrcnci's  between  the  legal  systems  of  the  i 
\v(»ro  gradually  eliminated.  The  final  irev 
tlies(^  efforts  was  the  enactment  in  1 884  of  a  I 
al  ( 'ode  of  ( 'ommerce  and  a  Federal  Mining 

These  important  steps  toward  the  indti 
and  legal  unity  of  the  country  have  bee) 
outward  exi)ression  of  a  corresponding  gi 
in  the  intensity  of  national  feeling.    To  the 
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of  the  people  President  Diaz  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  country  ;  in  fact,  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  arouse  some  uneasiness  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  striving  to  prepare  the 
country  for  the  time  when  a  man  of  less  strength 
than  Diaz  may  he  at  the  liead  of  affairs.  Tliey 
all  realize  that  the  marvelous  development  of  the 
economic  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  grad- 
ual uplifting  of  the  lower  class  which  has  accom- 
panied this  industrial  advance,  involves  grave 
responsibilities  wliicli  the  country  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet.  The  feeling  of  national  unity 
must  be  developed  to  a  point  to  make  it  inde- 
pendent of  the  existence  of  any  one  man  or 
group  of  men. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  nomination 
of  President  Diaz  for  a  sev(»nth  term  mark  the 
first  conscious  and  concerted  attempt  to  prepare 
for  these  responsibilities.  There  is  a  settled  de- 
termination among  the  property-holding  classes 
that  the  reign  of  law  and  order  sliall  not  ceas<j 
with  the  close  of  the  present  administration. 
General  Diaz  is  now  seventy-three  ye^rs  of  age. 
At  the  close  of  his  next  term  it  is  likely  that  tlie 
country  will  have  to  make  a  new  choice,  and  it 
is  for  this  transition  period  that  preparation  is 
now  being  made.  The  men  who  have  played 
an  important  part  in  Mexican  affairs  realize  that 
scattered  individual  effort  is  inadequate  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  situation.  A  national 
party  organization  is  necessary  which  will  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  traditions  of  law  and  order  which  are  so 
closely  associated  with  the  period  of  President 
Diaz's  rule. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise  to  the  for- 
eigner that  in  a  federal  republic,  wliose  institu- 
tions are  modeled  after  those  of  the  United 
States,  party  activity,  and  even  party  organiza- 
tion, are  practically  absent.  The  immediate 
cause  of  this  anomalous  situation  is  the  over- 
whelmingly dominant  position  occupied  by  Presi- 
dent Diaz.  All  classes  of  the  population,  from 
the  poorest  petnis  to  the  wealthiest  land-owners, 
place  sucli  unbounded  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  direct  the  policy  of  tii(»  country  that  there 
is  no  need  for  an  organized  party  to  rally  to  his 
support,  and  no  room  for  an  opposition  party. 
That  this  situation  has  remained  practically  un- 
changetl  during  the  successive  terms  of  his  ad- 
ministration can  only  be  explained  by  tlie  fact 
that  the  political  education  of  the  people  has  not 
as  yet  reached  the  level  which  the  d(?mocratic 
political  system  adopte<i  in  1«S57  demands. 

Tn  the  nominating  convention  of  the  Liberal 
Union  party,  which  assembled  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  on  June  1 9,  the  political  progress  of  the 


last  twenty -five  years  was  clearly  mirrored.    Dele- 
gates  from  every  state  and  territory  of  the  re- 
public assembled,  not  merely  to  renominate  Gen- 
eral Diaz,  but  to  found  a  national  political  party, 
wiiose  main  purpose  will  be  the  maintenance  of 
those  traditions  of  law  and  order  which  have 
contributed  so  much  toward  the  industrial  ad- 
vance of  the  country.     Whether  this  party  or- 
ganization will  lead  to  the  formation  of  an  oppo- 
sition party  remains  to  be  seen.    The  indications 
are  that  no  such  party  will  be  formed,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  have  to  take  a  position  antagonistic 
to  the  present  administration  in  order  to  find  a 
reason  for  its  existence.     With  such  a  ])latfonn 
it  would  )je  impossible  to  form  a  party,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  articulate  opposition  senti- 
ment in  the  country.     The  only  possibility  is  the 
formation  of  a  conservative  party,  which  would 
soon  be  forced  into  the  attitude  of  the  old  cleri- 
cal party.     Tlie  resentment  aroused  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  church  property  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  monastic  orders  might  form  the  nucleus 
for  a  conservative  or  clerical  party.     But  even 
here  much  of  the  bitterness  has  disappeared,  ow- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  fairness  which  has  character 
ized  the  policy  of  President  Diaz  in  liis  dealings 
with  the  Church. 

The  absence  of  an  opposition  party  will  i)rol> 
ably  lead  to  a  split  in  the  Liberal  party  between 
the  radical  an<l  the  conservative. elements.  Indi- 
cations of  such  a  division  are  Already  apparent. 
The  most  important  speech  of  tihe  recent  conven- 
tion emphasized  the  essentially  negative  and 
destructive  work  of  the  Radi^jkls.  It  is  likely 
that  tliis  radical  element  will  li^gradually  elimi- 
nated from  the  councils  of  tne  party,  and  will 
form  a  new  organization,  gathering  to  its  sup- 
port the  more  rabid  anti-clericals,  as  well  as  those 
who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  administration.  The  leaders  of 
the  Liberals  realize  full  well  that  the  formation 
of  such  an  opposition  party  will  be  greatly  to 
their  interest,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  strengUien 
party  ties  and  discipline. 

Wliatev(jr  the  future  may  have  in  store,  the 
reassuring  factor  in  the  present  situation  is  that 
the  better  element  throughout  the  republic  real- 
izes the  advisability  of  continuing  President 
Diaz  in  office,  and  also  the  necessity  of  preparing 
for  the  time  when  either  old  age  or  death  will 
make  it  necessary  to  place  an  untried  man  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  If  a  new  President  is  able  to 
depend  upon  the  support  of  a  strong  party  com- 
mitted to  the  maintenance  of  *law  and  order  and 
to  the  repression  of  every  tei>dency  toward  mili- 
tary despotism,  there  need  Ipe  but  little  fear  for 
the  future  of  the  republic. 
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A  LETTER  from  a  Southern  correspondent 
informs  me  that  there  are  sections  in  the 
South  whof e  no  white  woman  can  go  out  safely 
unattended,  and  some  regions  where  she  cannot 
even  be  left  in  her  house  unprotected,  and  that 
the  peril  from  a  certain  class  of  negroes  is  so 
great  that  farmers,  in  considerable  numbers,  are 
moving  into  the  towns  for  protection.  I  hope 
that  my  correspondent  exaggerates  the  fears, 
and  that  the  fears  which  he  describes  exagger- 
ate the  dangers.  But.  that  these  dangers  are 
real,  and  these  fears  great,  no  student  of  con- 
temporary history  can  question.  The  public 
apprehension  amounts  to  an  almost  social  insan- 
ity, inciting  to  lynchings  accompanied  with  burn- 
ings and  tortures,  and  to  an  incredible  preserva- 
tion of  bones  and  other  relics  of  the  murdered 
wretches,  which  seem  to  demonstrate  how  much 
of  the  wild  beast  is  still  left  in  man  notwith- 
standing centuries  of  evolution.  What  shall  be 
done  to  protect  the  white  woman  from  assault 
and  the  accused  negro  from  lynch  law  ? 

In  Alabama  and  Georgia,  slavery  has  been  re- 
vived under  forms  of  law,  and  called  peonage. 
It  is  soberly  defended  by  the  old  slave  argu- 
ment,— namely,  that  the  negro  will  not  work  un- 
less he  is  compelled  to  work.  Southern  courts 
are  dealing  with  this  peonage  in  such  fashion  as 
to  make  us  quite  sure  that  it  will  not  long  sur- 
vive exposure.  But  what  is  to  be  the  future  in- 
dustrial condition  of  the  negro  in  the  far  South  ? 

An  overwhelming  majority,  both  in  numbers 
and  in  influence,  of  Southern  men  have  thus  far 
given  evidence  that  they  accept  the  apothegm 
of  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  that  ^'  ignorance  is  a  cure 
for  nothing."  But  there  is  a  noisy  though  not 
very  influential  minority  in  the  South  who  wish 
to  keep  the  negro  ignorant ;  either  because  his 
past  education  has  been  misdirected,  or  because 
they  fear  the  industrial  competition  of  the  negro. 
Probably  most  of  those  who  are  familiar  with 
educational  conditions  in  the  South  are  dissatis- 
fied with  them,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
methods  of  negro  education  have  not  accom- 
plished what  was  hoped  from  them.  The  negro 
is  to  be  educated, — practically  all  men  are  agreed 
on  that.  How  ?  On  that  question  there  is  much 
serious  disagreement. 

The  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  recon- 
structing society  on  a  democratic  basis  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  establishing  universal  suf- 


frage, thus  giving  to  ignorance  and  idleness 
political  power  equal  with  and  in  some  sections 
superior  to  that  possessed  by  intelligence  and 
industry,  has  proved  the  failure  which  the  wiser 
men  of  the  nation  prophesied  it  would  prove 
when  it  was  initiated.  Universal  suffrage  has 
few  advocates  in  the  South,  and  a  lessening 
number  of  advocates  in  the  North.  But  what 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  political  organization 
of  the  future  is  not  so  clear. 

Such  are  some  of  the  questions  involved  in 
the  so-called  '^  race  problem."  In  this  article  I 
propose,  first,  to  define  that  problem,  and  then 
to  indicate  in  outline  certain  fundamental  prin^ 
ciples  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  nation 
in  the  attempt  to  solve  it. 

What,  then,  is  our  race  problem,  stated  in  its 
briefest  form  ?  We  have  in  this  country,  speak- 
ing in  round  numbers,  sixty  millions  of  whites 
(a  little  more  than  that)  and  ten  millions  of 
blacks  (a  little  less  than  that).  What  are  to  be 
the  relations  between  these  sixty  millions  of 
whites  and  these  ten  millions  of  blacks  ?  What 
are  the  duties  which  these  sixty  millions  of 
whites  owe  to  these  ten  millions  of  blacks  ?  The 
problem  as  it  presents  itself  to  us  in  America  is 
practically  a  new  one.  It  is,  indeed,  nothing 
new  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  have  two 
races  living  side  by  side, — one  superior,  the  other 
inferior.  But  in  the  past,  whenever  two  such 
races  have  been  brought  into  the  same  commu- 
nity and  put  side  by  side,  one  of  three  things 
has  happened  :  the  superior  race  has  extermi- 
nated the  inferior  race,  as  the  Israelites  practi- 
cally exterminated  the  Canaanites  ;  the  superior 
race  has  subjugated  the  inferior  race  and  held 
them  in  bondage,  as  the  white  race  subjugated 
and  held  in  bondage  the  black  race  in  this  coun- 
try ;  or  the  two  races  have  intermarried,  and  out 
of  the  intermarriage  a  third  race  has  grown  up, 
as  by  the  intermarriage  of  the  Normans  and  the 
Anglo-Saxons  the  present  English  race  has  grown 
up.  Neither  one  of  these  solutions  is  possible 
for  us,  in  this  country.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
our  black  fellow-citizens  may  be  sent  as  colo- 
nists to  Liberia,  if  they  wish  to  go  ;  but  it  is  not 
true  that  colonization  can  solve  or  approximate 
a  solution  of  the  problem.  We  cannot  extermi- 
nate the  negroes  nor  drive  them  from  the  coun- 
try. Christian  principle,  religious  instinct,  eco- 
nomic need,  the  patriotic  impulse, — all  combina 
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to  say  that  tlie  negro  will  remain  on  American 
soil.  We  cannot  expect  that  out  of  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  two  races  a  new  race  will  spring 
up.  Amalgamation  deteriorates  certainly  the 
one  and  probably  tlio  other  race.  It  is  against 
the  instinct  of  black  and  white  alike.  We  may 
dismiss  the  notion,  which  very  few  if  any  enter- 
tain, that  out  of  amalgamation  a  new  race  will 
spring  into  existence  on  American  soil.  As  to 
subjugation,  we  have  tried  it,  and  it  has  cost  us 
millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  lives,  and 
we  shall  not  try  it  again. 

THE    RACES    MUST    REMAIN    SEPARATE. 

The  question,  then,  whicli  presents  itself  to  us 
is  this  :  How  can  two  separate  races  live  together 
as  separate  races  in  the  same  community  ?  It  is 
not,  how  can  a  few  black  men  live  in  a  white 
community  ;  nor  how  can  a  minority  of  white 
men  live  in  a  Black  Belt,  peopled  by  a  majority 
of  black  men.  It  is,  how  in  a  great  republic  can 
two  separate  races,  with  the  broad  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  those  two  races  maintained, 
live  together  happily  and  prosperously,  in  ac- 
cordance with  democratic  principles.  For  let  us 
not  deceive  ourselves  by  saying  that  the  black 
man  is  a  man.  He  is  a  man,  but  he  is  not  simply 
a  sunburned  white  man.  The  negro  is  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  race.  Let  us  not  be  guilty  of 
the  egotism  of  thinking  that  no  man  is  a  man 
who  is  not  a  white  man,  nor  much  of  a  man  un- 
less he  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  ;  that  the  white  man 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  are  the  type  to  which  all 
men  must  conform  themselves.  Nor,  again,  let  us 
deceive  ourselves  by  the  term  *<  equality."  What- 
ever they  may  come  to  be  in  the  future,  to-day 
the  negro  race  is  the  inferior  race.  For  behind 
this  Anglo-Saxon  people  there  have  been  ten 
centuries  of  Christian  education,  and  behind  this 
African  people  there  have  been  three  centuries 
of  slavery  and  unnumbered  centuries  of  barba- 
rism. If  three  centuries  of  slavery  and  unnum- 
bered centuries  of  barbarism  have  at  this  time 
made  this  negro  race  equal  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  with  its  ten  centuries  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion and  education  behind  it,  either  the  negro 
race  was  immeasurably  the  superior  race  by  na- 
ture, or  else  there  is  no  value  in  centuries  of 
Christian  education.  The  real  question,  then, 
for  us  is  this,  how  shall  these  two  races,  one 
stronger  in  numbers,  in  wealth,  in  education,  in 
inheritance,  live  together  side  by  side  as  distinct 
and  separate  races  ? 

THE    NATION   IS    RESPONSIBLE. 

And  this  is  a  national  problem.  The  men  of 
the  North  cannot  rid  themselves  of  it  if  they 
would  ;  the  men  of  the  South  cannot  assume  it 


if  tliey  would.  The  North  helped  to  bring  these 
negroes  to  this  country  ;  the  North  helped  to  en- 
slave them  ;  they  were  held  as  slaves  in  the 
Northern  States  until  self-interest  reenforced 
conscience  and  humanity  in  demanding  their 
emancipation.  When  the  question  came  up, 
whether  the  North  would  allow  the  Southern 
States  to  go  out  of  the  Union  and  solve  this 
problem  for  themselves  when  they  said,  You 
believe  in  freedom,  we  believe  in  slavery,  there- 
fore we  propose  to  go  out  and  take  our  three 
million  slaves  with  us  and  solve  the  problem  in 
our  own  way,  the  North  replied,  You  shall  not 
go  out,  you  shall  not  solve  the  problem  as  you 
think  best,  you  shall  solve  it  as  the  nation  thinks 
best.  And  the  North  cannot  now  disavow  all 
responsibility  for  the  problem  and  leave  the 
Southern  States  to  face  the  difficulty  and  bear 
the  burden  alone.  The  problem  belongs  to  the 
whole  nation  ;  the  whole  nation  must  share  in 
the  solution  ;  and  it  must  be  solved  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  which  have  directed  and 
the  spirit  which  has  inspired  our  national  life. 
That  spirit,  those  principles,  are  embodied  in  the 
three  words, — Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity. 

What  do  these  words  mean  ?  What  did  our 
fathers  mean  by  them  ? 

By  liVjerty  they  meant  the  right  of  every  man 
to  a  free  and  full  development.  Feudalism 
denied  this.  Under  the  feudal  system,  he  who 
was  born  a  slave  remained  a  slave  ;  born  a 
trader,  he  remained  a  trader  ;  born  a  landed 
proprietor,  he  remained  a  landed  proprietor.  In 
this  country,  no  man's  status  was  to  be  fixed  by 
his  birth.  Every  man  was  to  be  free  to  make 
of  himself  what  he  could,  unhindered  by  the 
traditions  of  the  past.  By  equality,  our  fathers 
meant  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law. 
LTnder  the  old  feudal  system,  there  was  one  set 
of  laws  for  the  serfs,  another  set  of  laws  for  the 
proprietors  of  the  serfs  ;  one  set  of  laws  and  one 
set  of  courts  for  the  ecclesiastics,  another  set  of 
la  ,/s  and  another  set  of  courts  for  the  laity.  In 
this  new  government,  there  were  to  be  no  dif- 
ferences :  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  wise,  the  igno- 
rant, the  high,  the  low,  were  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  laws,  and  were  to  be  brought  before  the 
same  tribunals.  By  fraternity,  our  fathers  meant 
a  democratic  extension  of  the  old  principle  of 
nohhsse  oblige.  Under  the  feudal  system,  every 
man  of  the  nobility  counted  himself  under  obli- 
gation to  others  of  the  nobility  ;  every  man 
owed  a  duty  to  the  neighbor  in  the  circle  in 
which  he  moved.  Lender  the  new  democratic 
system,  this  obligation  was  to  be  universal; 
every  man  was  to  recognize  in  every  other  man 
a  brother.  Mutuality  of  interest,  mutuality  of 
service, — this  was  to  be  the  fundamental  princi- 
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le  new  republic.  Liberty — of  develop- 
Equality — before  the  law  ;  Fraternity — 
on  fellowship  binding  all  together  :  this 
J  spirit  of  the  new  country.  Our  race 
L  must  be  solved  in  accordance  with  this 
d  principle,  by  the  application  of  this 
d  spirit. 
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FOR    THE    NEGRO    IN    THE    FULLEST 
SENSE. 


U8t  be  solved  in  accordance  with  the 
!  liberty.  The  negro  must  have  the  right 
allest,  freest,  largest  development.  He 
ot  be  shut  off  to  a  particular  vocation  ; 
;  not  be  told  that  he  can  be  only  a  hewer 
.  and  a  drawer  of  water  ;  he  must  not  be 
B  to  particular  and  subordinate  employ- 
he  must  not  be  brought  again  under 
m  whatever  of  bondage.  He  must  be  a 
in.  The  argum3nt  in  favor  of  the  sys- 
peonage  is,  in  a  word,  that  the  negroes 
work  in  the  Black  Belt,  *'  and," — I  quote 
ds  of  a  defender  of  the  system, — *'  if  we 
nake  them  work,  they  will  not  work  at 
.  we  shall  be  bankrupt."  What  is  this 
ting  money  in  one  scale  and  manhood  in 
er  ?  And  whenever  manhood  is  put  in 
e  and  money  in  the  other,  the  manhood 
:h8  the  money.  Character  is  worth  more 
illions.  It  were  better  to  bankrupt  the 
in  money  than  to  bankrupt  an  ignorant 
Character.  Americans  will  never  con- 
gee slavery  reestablished  on  this  continent 
ier  their  flag  because  it  is  pronounced 
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EQUAL    RIGHTS    BEFORE    THE    LAW. 

problem  must  be  solved  in  accordance 
e  principles  of  equality  before  the  law. 
he  principles  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
je  demand,  what  the  principles  of  our 
ition  demand,  what  the  spirit  of  our  na- 
nands,  is  all  summed  up  in  the  direction 
Jd  Mosaic  code  to  the  Jews,  '*  Thou  shalt 
pect  the  person  of  the  poor  nor  honor 
jon  of  the  mighty  :  but  in  righteousness 
lou  judge  thy  neighbor."  Neither  prej- 
)r  the  rich  nor  against  the  rich,  neither 
Be  for  the  negro  nor  against  the  negro, 
r  place  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
)  be  a  reason  why  certain  crimes  should 
shed  with  exceptional  quickness  and  by 
ry  measures,  if  there  be  a  reason  why 
riminals  should  not  wait  the  slow  pro- 
•f  ordinary  criminal  jurisprudence, — and 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  that 
bion, — the  summary  proceedings  and  the 
ious  justice  must  be  applied  as  rigorous- 


ly and  as  expeditiously  when  the  white  man  is 
a  criminal  and  the  white  woman  is  a  victim  as 
when  the  black  man  is  a  criminal  and  the  white 
woman  is  a  victim.  There  must  not  be  one  law 
for  one  race  and  another  law  for  the  other  race. 
If  America  should  ever  conclude  to  adopt  burn- 
ing to  death  as  the  punishment  for  the  crime 
against  womanhood, — and  I  think  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  said  for  that  proposition, — it  must  also 
be  applied  equally  to  the  black  man  and  to  the 
white  man.  We  must  not  have  a  law  in  this 
country  which  burns  to  death  one  criminal  and 
hangs,  imprisons,  or  sets  free  another  for  the 
same  crime.  The  character  of  the  crime  does 
not  depend  on  the  race  or  color  of  the  crimi- 
nal. 

Equality  means  equality  before  the  law  ;  equal 
justice  to  all  men.  It  doos  not  mean  equality 
in  character  nor  in  function.  It  does  not  mean 
that  all  men  are  of  equal  height,  or  of  equal 
weight,  or  of  equal  muscular  strength,  or  of 
equal  brain  development,  or  of  equal  virtue,  or 
of  equal  intelligence.  It  does  not  mean  that  all 
men  are  to  exercise  the  same  function  in  so- 
ciety ;  that  all  men  are  to  be  farmers,  or  doctors, 
or  merchants,  or  preachers,  or  lawyers,  or  gov- 
ernors. It  does  not  mean  that  all  men  shall  be 
sheriffs  or  constables,  executing  the  law  ;  or  leg- 
islators, framing  the  law  ;  or  voters,  determin- 
ing what  the  law  shall  be.  That  our  fathers 
did  not  think  that  equality  meant  universal  suf- 
frage is  evident  from  the  fact  that  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  there 
was  not  unlimited  and  unqualified  suffrage  in 
the  colonies.  In  some  of  them  the  suffrage  was 
conditioned  on  religious  qualifications,  in  some 
on  intelle/ctual  qualifications,  in  some  on  property 
qualification  ;  in  nearly  if  not  all  of  them  suf- 
frage was  conditional.  All  that  we  have  a  right 
to  ask,  all  that  the  principles  of  our  government 
ask,  all  that  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers  asks,  is 
this, — that  there  shall  not  be  one  political  stand- 
ard for  one  race  and  another  for  another.  One 
man  may  be  six  feet  high,  and  another  five  feet 
high  ;  all  we  demand  is  that  they  shall  be  meas- 
ured by  the  same  yardstick. 

THE  FRANCHISE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Six  Southern  States  have  recently  passed  con- 
stitutional provisions  respecting  suffrage.  In 
every  one  of  these  States  the  constitution,  as 
adopted,  allows  any  man,  black  or  white,  to  vote, 
provided  he  owns  three  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  property  and  can  read  and  write  the  English 
language.  What  is  known  as  the  ''  grandfather  " 
clause,  and  what  is  known  as  the  "veteran" 
clause,  are  temporary  clauses,  which  will  have 
expired  by  the  close  of  this  year,  except  in  one 
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of  tlie  people  President  Diaz  is  tlie  personifica- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  country  ;  in  fact,  to  sucli 
a  degree  as  to  arouse  some  uneasiness  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  striving  to  prepare  the 
country  for  the  time  when  a  man  of  h?ss  strength 
than  Diaz  may  ))e  at  the  liead  of  affairs.  They 
all  realize  that  the  marvelous  development  of  the 
economic  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  grad- 
ual uplifting  of  the  lower  class  which  has  accom- 
panied this  industrial  advance,  involves  grave 
responsibilities  which  the  country  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet.  The  feeling  of  national  unity 
must  be  developed  to  a  point  to  make  it  inde- 
pendent of  the  existence  of  any  one  man  or 
group  of  men. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  nomination 
of  President  Diaz  for  a  seventh  term  mark  the 
first  conscious  and  concerted  attem})t  to  pn^pare 
for  these  responsibilities.  There  is  a  settled  de- 
termination among  the  pro})erty-holding  classes 
that  the  reign  of  law  and  order  shall  not  cease 
with  the  close  of  the  present  administration. 
General  Diaz  is  now  seventy-three  years  of  age. 
At  the  close  of  his  next  term  it  is  likely  that  tlie 
country  will  have  to  make  a  new  choice,  and  it 
is  for  this  transition  period  that  preparation  is 
now  >)eing  made.  The  men  who  have  played 
an  important  part  in  Mexican  affairs  realize  that 
scattered  individual  effort  is  inadequate  to  m(jet 
tlie  requirements  of  the  situation.  A  national 
party  organization  is  necessary  which  will  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  traditions  of  law  and  order  which  are  so 
closely  associated  with  the  period  of  President 
Diaz's  rule. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise  to  the  ior- 
eigner  that  in  a  federal  re})ublic,  whose  institu- 
tions are  mod(4ed  after  those  of  tlui  T^nited 
States,  party  activity,  and  even  party  organiza- 
tion, are  practically  absent.  I'he  immediate 
cause  of  this  anomalous  situation  is  the  over- 
whelmingly dominant  position  occu})ied  by  Presi- 
dent Diaz.  All  classes  of  the  population,  from 
the  poorest  jtvims  to  the  wealthiest  land -owners, 
place  such  unbounded  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  direct  the  policy  of  the  country  that  there 
is  no  need  for  an  organized  party  to  rally  to  his 
support,  and  no  room  for  an  opposition  party. 
That  this  situation  has  remainecl  practically  un- 
changed during  the  successiv(i  terms  of  his  ad- 
ministration can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  political  education  of  the  y)eople  has  not 
as  yet  reached  the  level  which  the  democratic 
political  system  adopted  in  1X57  demands. 

In  the  nominating  convention  of  the  Liberal 
TTnion  party,  which  assembled  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  on  June  ID,  the  political  progress  of  the 


last  twenty-five  years  was  clearly  mirrored.    Dele- 
gates from  every  state  and  territory  of  the  re- 
public assembled,  not  merely  to  renominate  Gen- 
eral Diaz,  but  to  found  a  national  political  party, 
whose  main  purpose  will  be  the  maintenance  of 
those  traditions  of  law  and  order  which  have 
contributed  so  much  toward  the  industrial  ad- 
vance of  the  country.     Whether  this  party  or- 
ganization will  lead  to  the  formation  of  an  oppo- 
sition party  remains  to  be  seen.    The  indications 
are  that  no  such  party  will  be  formed,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  have  to  take  a  position  antagonistic 
to  the  present  administration  in  order  to  find  a 
reason  for  its  existence.     With  such  a  platform 
it  would  be  impossible  to  form  a  party,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  articulate  opposition  senti- 
ment in  the  country.     The  only  possibility  is  the 
formation  of  a  conservative  party,  which  would 
soon  be  forced  into  the  attitude  of  the  old  cleri- 
cal party.     The  resentment  aroused  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  church  property  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  monastic  orders  might  form  the  nucleus 
for  a  conservative  or  clerical  party.     But  even 
here  much  of  the  bitterness  has  disappeared,  ow- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  fairness  which  has  character 
ized  the  policy  of  President  Diaz  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Church. 

The  absence  of  an  opposition  party  will  prob- 
ably lead  to  a  split  in  the  Liljeral  party  between 
the  radical  and  the  conservative. elements.  Indi- 
cations of  such  a  division  are  i^lready  apparent. 
Th(»  most  important  speech  of  die  recent  conven- 
tion emphasized  the  essentially  negative  and 
destructive  work  of  the  Radiic|kls.  It  is  likely 
that  this  radical  element  will  bjjTffradually  elimi- 
nated from  the  councils  of  tne  party,  and  will 
form  a  new  organization,  gathering  to  its  sup- 
port the  more  rabid  anti-clericals,  as  well  as  those 
who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  administration.  The  leaders  of 
the  Liberals  realize  full  well  that  the  formation 
of  such  an  opposition  party  will  be  greatly  to 
th(^ir  interest,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  strengthen 
party  tics  and  discipline. 

Whatever  thci  future  may  have  in  store,  the 
reassuring  factor  in  the  present  situation  is  that 
the  better  element  throughout  the  republic  real- 
izes  the   advisability    of   continuing   President 
Diaz  in  office,  and  also  the  necessity  of  preparing 
for  the  time  when  either  old  age  or  death  will 
make  it  necessary  to  place  an  untried  man  at  the 
head  of  affairs.     If  a  new  President  is  able  to 
depend  upon  the  support  of  a, strong  party  com- 
mitted to  the  maintenance  of  jlaw  and  order  and 
to  the  repression  of  every  tendency  toward  mili- 
tary despotism,  there  need  ije  but  little  fear  for 
the  future  of  the  republic,     ' 
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A  LETTER  from  a  Southern  correspondent 
informs  me  that  there  are  sections  in  the 
South  wheje  no  white  woman  can  go  out  safely 
unattended,  and  some  regions  where  she  cannot 
even  be  left  in  her  house  unprotected,  and  that 
the  peril  from  a  certain  class  of  negroes  is  so 
great  that  farmers,  in  considerable  numbers,  are 
moving  into  the  towns  for  protection.  I  hope 
that  my  correspondent  exaggerates  the  fears, 
and  that  the  fears  which  he  describes  exagger- 
ate the  dangers.  But.  that  these  dangers  are 
real,  and  these  fears  great,  no  student  of  con- 
temporary history  can  question.  The  public 
apprehension  amounts  to  an  almost  social  insan- 
ity, inciting  to  lynchings  accompanied  with  burn- 
ings and  tortures,  and  to  an  incredible  preserva- 
tion of  bones  and  other  relics  of  the  murdered 
wretches,  which  seem  to  demonstrate  how  much 
of  the  wild  beast  is  still  left  in  man  notwith- 
standing centuries  of  evolution.  What  shall  be 
done  to  protect  the  white  woman  from  assault 
and  the  accused  negro  from  lynch  law  ? 

In  Alabama  and  Georgia,  slavery  has  been  re- 
vived under  forms  of  law,  and  called  peonage. 
It  is  soberly  defended  by  the  old  slave  argu- 
ment,— namely,  that  the  negro  will  not  work  un- 
less he  is  compelled  to  work.     Southern  courts 
are  dealing  with  this  peonage  in  such  fashion  as 
to  make  us  quite  sure  that  it  will  not  long  sur- 
vive exposure.     But  what  is  to  be  the  future  in- 
dustrial condition  of  the  negro  in  the  far  South  ? 
An  overwhelming  majority,  both  in  numbers 
and  in  influence,  of  Southern  men  have  thus  far 
given  evidence  that  they  accept  the  apothegm 
of  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  that  '*  ignorance  is  a  cure 
for  nothing.'*     But  there  is  a  noisy  though  not 
very  influential  minority  in  the  South  who  wish 
to  keep  the  negro  ignorant ;  either  because  his 
past  education  has  been  misdirected,  or  because 
they  fear  the  industrial  competition  of  the  negro. 
Probably  most  of  those  who  are  familiar  with 
educational  conditions  in  the  South  are  dissatis- 
fied with  them,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
methods   of  negro  education  have   not   accom- 
plished what  was  hoped  from  them.     The  negro 
is  to  be  educated, — practically  all  men  are  agreed 
on  that.     How  ?   On  that  question  there  is  much 
serious  disagreement. 

The  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  recon- 
structing society  on  a  democratic  basis  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  establishing  universal  suf- 


frage, thus  giving  to  ignorance  and  idleness 
political  power  equal  with  and  in  some  sections 
superior  to  that  possessed  by  intelligence  and 
industry,  has  proved  the  failure  which  the  wiser 
men  of  the  nation  prophesied  it  would  prove 
when  it  was  initiated.  Universal  suffrage  has 
few  advocates  in  the  South,  and  a  lessening 
number  of  advocates  in  the  North.  But  what 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  political  organization 
of  the  future  is  not  so  clear. 

Such  are  some  of  the  questions  involved  in 
the  so-called  "  race  problem."  In  this  article  I 
propose,  first,  to  define  that  problem,  and  then 
to  indicate  in  outline  certain  fundamental  prin^ 
ciples  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  nation 
in  the  attempt  to  solve  it. 

What,  then,  is  our  race  problem,  stated  in  ita 
briefest  form  ?  We  have  in  this  country,  speak- 
ing in  round  numbers,  sixty  millions  of  whites 
(a  little  more  than  that)  and  ten  millions  of 
blacks  (a  little  less  than  that).  What  are  to  be 
the  relations  between  these  sixty  millions  of 
whites  and  these  ten  millions  of  blacks  ?  What 
are  the  duties  which  these  sixty  millions  of 
whites  owe  to  these  ten  millions  of  blacks  ?  The 
problem  as  it  presents  itself  to  us  in  America  is 
practically  a  new  one.  It  is,  indeed,  nothing 
new  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  have  two 
races  living  side  by  side, — one  superior,  the  other 
inferior.  But  in  the  past,  whenever  two  such 
races  have  been  brought  into  the  same  commu- 
nity and  put  side  by  side,  one  of  three  things 
has  happened  :  the  superior  race  has  extermi- 
nated the  inferior  race,  as  the  Israelites  practi- 
cally exterminated  the  Canaanites  ;  the  superior 
race  has  subjugated  the  inferior  race  and  held 
them  in  bondage,  as  the  white  race  subjugated 
and  held  in  bondage  the  black  race  in  this  coun- 
try ;  or  the  two  races  have  intermarried,  and  out 
of  the  intermarriage  a  third  race  has  grown  up, 
as  by  the  intermarriage  of  the  Normans  and  the 
Anglo-Saxons  the  present  English  race  has  grown 
up.  Neither  one  of  these  solutions  is  possible 
for  us,  in  this  country.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
our  black  fellow-citizens  may  be  sent  as  colo- 
nists to  Liberia,  if  they  wish  to  go  ;  but  it  is  not 
true  that  colonization  can  solve  or  approximate 
a  solution  of  the  problem.  We  cannot  extermi- 
nate the  negroes  nor  drive  them  from  the  coun- 
try. Christian  principle,  religious  instinct,  eco- 
noiTiic  need,  the  patriotic  impulse, — all  combine 
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to  say  that  the  negro  will  remain  ou  American 
soil.  We  cannot  expect  that  ont  of  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  two  races  a  new  race  will  spring 
■  up.  Amalgamation  detoriorates  certainly  the 
one  and  probably  the  other  race.  It  is  against 
the  instinct  of  black  and  white  alike.  We  may 
dismiss  the  notion,  which  very  few  if  any  enter- 
tain, that  out  of  amalgamation  a  new  race  will 
spring  into  existence  on  American  soil.  As  to 
subjugation,  we  have  tried  it,  and  it  has  cost  us 
millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  lives,  and 
we  shall  not  try  it  again. 


The  question,  then,  which  presents  itself  to  us 
is  this  :  How  can  two  separate  races  live  together 
as  separate  races  in  the  same  community  ?  It  is 
not,  how  can  a  few  black  men  live  in  a  white 
community  ;  nor  how  can  a  minority  of  white 
men  live  in  a  Black  Belt,  peopled  by  a  majority 
■  of  black  men.  It  is,  how  in  a  great  republic  can 
two  separate  races,  with  the  broad  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  those  two  races  maintained, 
live  together  happily  and  prosperously,  in  ac- 
cordance with  democratic  principles.  For  let  us 
not  deceive  oureelves  by  saying  that  the  black 
man  is  a  man.  He  is  a  man,  but  he  is  not  simply 
a  sunburned  white  man.  The  negro  is  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  race.  I^et  us  not  be  guilty  of 
the  egotism  of  thinking  that  no  man  is  a  man 
who  is  not  a  white  man,  nor  much  of  a  man  un- 
less he  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  ;  that  the  white  man 
and  the  Angio-Saxon  are  the  type  to  wliich  all 
men  must  conform  themselves.  Nor,  again,  let  us 
deceive  ourselves  by  the  term  "  equality."  What- 
ever they  may  come  to  be  in  the  future,  to-day 
the  negro  race  is  the  inferior  race.  For  behind 
this  Anglo-Saxon  people  there  have  been  ten 
centuries  of  Christian  education,  and  behind  this 
African  pe  pi  1  have  been  three  centuries 
of  slav    y      d  bered  centuries  of  barba- 

rism.    If   h  es  of  slavery  and  unnum- 

bered f  b  rbarism  have  at  this  time 

made  th  g  equal  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 

race,  w  h        te  uries  of  Christian  civiliza- 

tion and  education  behind  it,  either  the  negro 
race  was  immeasurably  the  superior  race  by  na- 
ture, or  else  there  is  no  value  in  centuries  of 
Christian  education.  The  real  question,  then, 
for  us  ia  this,  how  shall  these  two  races,  one 
stronger  in  numbers,  in  wealth,  in  education,  in 
inheritance,  live  together  side  by  side  as  distinct 
and  separate  races  ? 

THE    NATION  IS    BESFONSIBLE, 

And  this  is  a  national  problem.  The  men  of 
the  North  cannot  rid  themselves  of  it  if  they 
would  ;  the  men  of  the  South  cannot  i 


if  they  would.  The  North  helped  to  bring  thea« 
negroes  to  this  country  ;  the  North  helped  to  en- 
slave them  :  they  were  held  as  slaves  in  the 
Northern  States  until  self-interest  reenforced 
conscience  and  humanity  in  demanding  their 
emancipation.  When  the  question  came  up, 
whether  the  North  would  allow  the  Southern' 
States  to  go  out  of  the  Union  and  solve  this 
problem  for  themselves  when  they  said,  You 
believe  in  freedom,  we  believe  in  slavery,  there- 
fore we  propose  to  go  out  and  take  our  three 
million  slaves  with  us  and  solve  the  problem  in 
our  own  way,  the  North  replied,  You  shall  not 
go  out.  you  shall  not  solve  the  problem  as  yon 
think  best,  you  shall  solve  it  as  the  nation  thinks 
best.  And  the  North  cannot  now  disavow  all 
responsibility  for  the  problem  and  leave  the 
Southern  States  to  face  the  dif&culty  and  bear 
the  burden  alone.  The  problem  belongs  to  the 
whole  nation  ;  the  whole  nation  must  share  in 
the  solution  ;  and  it  must  be  solved  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  which  have  directed  and 
the  spirit  which  has  inspired  our  national  life. 
That  spirit,  those  principles,  are  embodied  in  the 
three  words, — Liberty.  Equality,  Fraternity. 

What  do  these  words  mean  ?  What  did  our 
fathers  mean  by  them  ? 

By  liberty  they  meant  the  right  of  every  man 
to  a  free  and  full  development.  FendaUsn 
denied  this.  Under  the  feudal  system,  he  who 
was  born  a  slave  remained  a  slave  ;  born  > 
trader,  he  remained  a  trader ;  bom  a  landed 
proprietor,  he  remained  a  landed  proprietor.  In 
this  country,  no  man's  status  was  to  be  fixed  by 
his  birth.  Every  man  was  to  be  free  to  make 
of  himself  what  he  could,  unhindered  by  the 
traditions  of  the  past.  By  equality,  our  fathen 
meant  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law. 
Under  the  old  feudal  system,  there  was  one  set 
of  laws  for  the  serfs,  another  set  of  laws  for  the 
proprietors  of  the  serfs  ;  one  set  of  laws  and  one 
set  of  courts  for  the  ecclesiastics,  another  set  of 
la..-s  and  another  set  of  courts  for  the  laity.  Id 
this  new  government,  there  were  to  be  no  dif- 
ferences :  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  wise,  the  igno- 
rant, the  high,  the  low,  were  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  laws,  and  were  to  be  brought  before  the 
same  tribunals.  By  fraternity,  our  faUiera  meant 
a  democratic  extension  of  tlie  old  printiple  of 
noblesse  oblige.  Under  the  feudal  eystem,  every 
man  of  the  nobility  counted  himself  under  oHd- 
gation  to  others  of  the  uoinlity  ;  every  man 
owed  a  duty  to  the  neighbor  in  the  circle  in 
which  he  moved.  Under  the  new  democrttic 
system,  this  obligation  s  to  bo  universal ; 
every  man  was  to  reci  in  every  other  man 

a  brother.     Mutnalit>   "^      iterest,  mutuality  of 
service, — this  was  to  fundamental  prinp- 
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;he  new  republic.  Liberty — of  develop- 
Equality — before  the  law  ;  Fraternity — 
ion  fellowship  binding  all  together  :  this 
e  spirit  of  the  new  country.  Our  race 
n  must  be  solved  in  accordance  with  this 
Id  principle,  by  the  application  of  this 
•Id  spirit. 


ERTY 


'? 


FOR    THE    NEGRO    IN    THE    FULLEST 
SENSE. 


lust  be  solved  in  accordance  with  the 
>f  liberty.  The  negro  must  have  the  right 
fullest,  freest,  largest  development.  He 
lot  be  shut  off  to  a  particular  vocation  ; 
;t  not  be  told  that  he  can  be  only  a  hewer 
d  and  a  drawer  of  water  ;  he  must  not  be 
le  to  particular  and  subordinate  employ- 
;  he  must  not  be  brought  again  under 
:m  whatever  of  bondage.  He  must  be  a 
an.  The  argumont  in  favor  of  the  sys- 
peonage  is,  in  a  word,  that  the  negroes 
t  work  in  the  Black  Belt,  *'  and," — I  quote 
rds  of  a  defender  of  the  system, — '<  if  we 
make  them  work,  they  will  not  work  at 
1  we  shall  be  bankrupt."  What  is  this 
tting  money  in  one  scale  and  manhood  in 
ler  ?  And  whenever  manhood  is  put  in 
lie  and  money  in  the  other,  the  manhood 
^hs  the  money.  Character  is  worth  more 
lillions.  It  were  better  to  bankrupt  the 
in  money  than  to  bankrupt  an  ignorant 
I  (fharacter.  Americans  will  never  con- 
see  slavery  reestablished  on  this  continent 
ider  their  flag  because  it  is  pronounced 
e. 

EQUAL    RIGHTS    BEFORE    THE    LAW. 

problem  must  be  solved  in  accordance 
le  principles  of  equality  before  the  law. 
:he  principles  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
ce  demand,  what  the  principles  of  our 
,ution  demand,  what  the  spirit  of  our  na- 
mands,  is  all  summed  up  in  the  direction 
old  Mosaic  code  to  the  Jews,  '*  Thou  shalt 
jpect  the  person  of  the  poor  nor  honor 
•son  of  the  mighty  :  but  in  righteousness 
hou  judge  thy  neighbor."  Neither  prej- 
or  the  rich  nor  against  the  rich,  neither 
ice  for  the  negro  nor  against  the  negro, 
y  place  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
e  be  a  reason  why  certain  crimes  should 
ished  with  exceptional  quickness  and  by 
,ry  measures,  if  there  be  a  reason  why 
;riminals  should  not  wait  the  slow  pro- 
of ordinary  criminal  jurisprudence, — and 
s  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  that 
ition, — the  summary  proceedings  and  the 
tious  justice  must  be  applied  as  rigorous- 


ly and  as  expeditiously  when  the  white  man  is 
a  criminal  and  the  white  woman  is  a  victim  as 
when  the  black  man  is  a  criminal  and  the  white 
woman  is  a  victim.  There  must  not  be  one  law 
for  one  race  and  another  law  for  the  other  race. 
If  America  should  ever  conclude  to  adopt  burn- 
ing to  death  as  the  punishment  for  the  crime 
against  womanhood, — and  I  think  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  said  for  that  proposition, — it  must  also 
be  applied  equally  to  the  black  man  and  to  the 
white  man.  We  must  not  have  a  law  in  this 
country  which  burns  to  death  one  criminal  and 
hangs,  imprisons,  or  sets  free  another  for  the 
same  crime.  The  character  of  the  crime  does 
not  depend  on  the  race  or  color  of  the  crimi- 
nal. 

Equality  means  equality  before  the  law  ;  equal 
justice  to  all  men.  It  does  not  mean  equality 
in  character  nor  in  function.  It  does  not  mean 
that  all  men  are  of  equal  height,  or  of  equal 
weight,  or  of  equal  muscular  strength,  or  of 
equal  brain  development,  or  of  equal  virtue,  or 
of  equal  intelligence.  It  does  not  mean  that  all 
men  are  to  exercise  the  same  function  in  so- 
ciety ;  that  all  men  are  to  be  farmers,  or  doctors, 
or  merchants,  or  preachers,  or  lawyers,  or  gov- 
ernors. It  does  not  mean  that  all  men  shall  be 
sheriffs  or  constables,  executing  the  law  ;  or  leg- 
islators, framing  the  law  ;  or  voters,  determin- 
ing what  the  law  shall  be.  That  our  fathers 
did  not  think  that  equality  meant  universal  suf- 
frage is  evident  from  the  fact  that  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  there 
was  not  unlimited  and  unqualified  suffrage  in 
the  colonies.  In  some  of  them  the  suffrage  was 
conditioned  on  religious  qualifications,  in  some 
on  intelloietual  qualifications,  in  some  on  property 
qualification  ;  in  nearly  if  not  all  of  them  suf- 
frage was  conditional.  All  that  we  have  a  right 
to  ask,  all  that  the  principles  of  our  government 
ask,  all  that  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers  asks,  is 
this, — that  there  shall  not  be  one  political  stand- 
ard for  one  race  and  another  for  another.  One 
man  may  be  six  feet  high,  and  another  five  feet 
high  ;  all  we  demand  is  that  they  shall  be  meas- 
ured by  the  same  yardstick. 

THE  FRANCHISE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Six  Southern  States  have  recently  passed  con- 
stitutional provisions  respecting  suffrage.  In 
every  one  of  these  States  the  constitution,  as 
adopted,  allows  any  man,  black  or  white,  to  vote, 
provided  he  owns  three  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  property  and  can  read  and  write  the  English 
language.  What  is  known  as  the  "  grandfather  " 
clause,  and  what  is  known  as  the  "veteran" 
clause,  are  temporary  clauses,  which  will  have 
expired  by  the  close  of  this  year,  except  in  one 
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of  the  States.*  The  effect  will  remain  for  a 
longer  period,  but  the  effect  is  also  temporary. 
The  permanent  provisions  in  these  constitutions 
are  not  unjust.  It  is  not  an  injustice  to  say  to 
any  man  in  this  country,  '<  You  must  own  three 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  property,  and  you  must 
be  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language, 
before  you  can  vote."  We  may  think  it  expe- 
dient, or  we  may  think  it  inexpedient,  but  it  is 
not  an  injustice.  Under  the  Constitution,  every 
State  is  free  to  settle  its  own  conditions  of  suf- 
frage, subject  to  the  one  clause  provided  by  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment,  that  the  same  conditions 
must  be  applied  to  black  and  white  alike.  It  is 
not  an  injustice  to  say  in  Alabama  or  Missis- 
sippi, it  would  not  be  an  injustice  to  say  in 
New  York  City,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  it  would  not  be  a  benefit  to  that  not  always 
well  and  wisely  governed  city  if  it  were  said, 
that  no  man  shall  vote  unless  he  possesses  three 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  property  and  can  read 
and  write  the  English  language.  It  is  said  that 
though  these  provisions  of  the  Southern  constitu- 
tions may  be  just,  they  are  not  justly  and  equally 
enforced  ;  that,  although  the  amended  constitu- 
tions allow  the  negro  to  vote  if  he  can  read  and 
write,  and  if  he  owns  three  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  property,  the  people  will  not  allow  him 
to  vote.  Probably  that  is  true  in  many  sections 
of  the  South  ;  certainly  it  is  true  in  some  sec- 
tions of  thD  South.  What  is  the  remedy  for 
that  ? — not  for  illegal  provisions  in  the  consti- 
tution, but  for  illegal  and  unjust  enforcement 
of  legal  provisions  in  the  constitution.  These 
are  not  identical  questions.  Is  this  a  righteous 
constitution  ?  Yes.  Is  it  righteously  enforced  ? 
No.  The  remedy  for  an  unrighteously  enforced 
law  is  one  thing,  the  remedy  for  an  unrighteous 
law  is,  or  may  be,  very  different.  The  remedy 
for  the  unrighteous  enforcement  of  the  suffrage 
laws  in  the  South,  in  so  far  as  it  exists,  brings 
me  to  my  third  point. 

FRATERNITY    BETWEEN    THE    SECTIONS. 

The  spirit  of  this  nation  is  expressed  by  these 
three  words,  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity.  We 
need  for  the  solution  of  the  race  problem  fra- 
ternity both  between  North  and  South,  and  be- 
tween black  and  white.  The  remedy  for  illegal 
execution  of  legal  and  just  provisions  is  to  be 


♦  The  gfrandfather  clause  provides  that  aU  who  could 
vote  in  1S06  and  their  direct  descendants  may  vote,  provided 
they  are  ret^tered  prior  to  a  certain  specified  date ;  the 
veteran  clause  provides  that  all  who  have  fought  in  any 
war  of  the  United  States,  or  between  the  States,  may  vote 
on  the  same  condition.  The  time  for  such  registration  has 
already  expired  in  some  of  the  States,  and  will  have  expired 
in  all,  except  North  Carolina,  on  January  1, 1904.  In  North 
Garolina«  it  operates  for  about  five  years  more. 


found,  primarily,  in  the  recognition  of  tha 
fraternity,  and  in  maintaining  the  fn 
spirit  between  North  and  South.  We, 
North,  have  been  excessively  credulous 
the  ability  of  the  uneducated  negro,  and  < 
ively  skeptical  about  the  virtues  of  the  ed 
white  man  in  the  South.  There  are  coi 
able  classes  of  men  in  the  South  who  i 
strenuously  opposed  to  injustice  and  in 
toward  the  negro  as  any  man  in  the  ] 
There  are  considerable  classes  in  the  Scut 
are  as  strenuous  believers  in  Liberty,  Eq 
and  Fraternity  as  any  man  in  the  North, 
do  not  believe  in  universal  suffrage  ;  tl 
not  believe  that  the  ignorant  portion  of  th 
munity  should  dominate  the  intelligent  p 
of  the  community  ;  they  do  not  believe  in 
gamation  and  social  equality  ;  but  they  < 
lieve  in  these  three  great  principles, — Li 
Equality,  Fraternity.  They  may  be  in 
nority.  That  is  not  material.  Majorities  < 
rule.  Virtue,  intelligence,  justice,  ruL 
there  are  a  few  men  brave,  courageous,  h 
true,  in  these  Southern  States, — and  cei 
such  there  are, — who  believe  in  Liberty,  '. 
ity.  Fraternity,  those  in  the  North  who  I 
in  these  principles  should  strike  hands 
their  fellow-believers  across  that  vanished  '. 
and  Dixon's  line,  and  work  in  co'dperatic 
combination  with  them  for  the  solution  < 
problem  which  confronts  us.  All  the  s 
are  not  in  the  South  ;  all  the  saints  'are 
the  North.  The  remedy  for  this  probl 
Christianity  ;  but  it  is  not  pharisaism 
there  are  many  persons  who  mistake  phar 
for  Christianity.  The  remedy  for  this  pi 
is  not  going  into  the  South  with  « I  am 
than  thou,  and  I  am  wiser  than  thou,  anc 
a  greater  lover  of  liberty  than  thou,  and  ] 
greater  philanthropist  than  thou,  and  thoi 
follow  my  lead."  The  remedy  is  to  fir 
honest  and  true  lovers  of  Liberty,  Equalit 
Fraternity  in  the  South  and  work  with 
more  ready  to  follow  their  lead  than  to  hA 
to  follow  ours.  For  they  live  where  the  pi 
must  be  wrought  out.  If  there  were  but 
— there  are,  in  fact,  many, — ^who  believe 
free  development  of  the  negro,  in  the  e<] 
of  the  negro  before  the  law,  in  the  spirit  • 
ternity  that  is  helpfulness  toward  the  nej 
it  would  still  be  for  us  to  say  to  them,  < 
you  the  way  ;  we  will  work  with  you,  ip 
follow  you." 

WHAT   WE  OWB   TO  TBI   BLACK   IIAK. 

Fraternity  means  fraternity  between 
and  South;  it  also.  liieMiS' fraternity  be 
black  and  white.     W6  owe^CHMtfaintf  to  tl 
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ored   race.     We  owe  it  because  they  are  men. 
We  owe  it  because  they  are  our  fellow-citizens. 
We  owe  it  because  they  are  loyal.     We  owe  it 
because  not  yet,  I  believe,  in  a  single  case  has 
one  of  them  been  found  to  raise  a  hand  against 
the  American  flag,  and  many  have  been  found 
to  suffer  and  to  die  for  it.     And  what  we  pri- 
marily owe  tliem,  apart  from  that  liberty  and 
that  equality  which  is  every  man's  right  in  this 
country,  is  education.     First,  primary  and  in- 
dustrial education.     Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
negroes  cannot  read  and  write.     It  is  safe  to 
say  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  negroes  are  indus- 
trially  dependent   on    their   white   neighbors ; 
it  would  probably  be  safe  to  say  that  90  per 
\    cent.  are.     Dr.  DuBois,  of  Atlanta  University, 
is  not  a  man  who  tends  to  juggle  with  figures 
in  the  interest  of  opposition  to  the  negro  race, 
and  he  tells  us  in  his  recent  book,  "  The  Souls 
of  Black  Folk,"  that  in  the  Black  Belt  10  per 
cent,  of  the  negroes  may  be  regarded  as  intelli- 
gent, 9   per  cent,  as  hopelessly  vicious,  and  the 
remainder  as  more  or  less  shiftless,  ignorant, 
and  dependent.     What  is  needed  in  a  society 
in  which  9  per  cent,  are  hopelessly  vicious,  81 
per  cent,  shiftless,  ignorant,  dependent,  and  only 
10  per   cent,  intelligent  ?     Its  first   and   most 
pressing  need  is  an  education  which  will  teach 
men  so  to  use  their  hands  and  their  brains  that 
they  can  earn  a  living  ;  an  education  in  indus- 
try, economy,  thrift ;  an  education  in  those  pri- 
mary lessons  which  most  of  us  Anglo-Saxons 


were  taught  in  our  great- great-grandfathers ;  an 
education  which  will  impart  those  virtues  which 
we  have  inherited  from  a  remote  ancestry.  In- 
dustrial education, — ^the  sort  of  education  for 
which  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  has  been 
pleading  and  is  pleading  to-day, — is  their  great- 
est need,  and  this  therefore  is  our  first  duty 
toward  them. 

But  that  is  not  enough.  If  this  African  race 
is  to  live  as  a  separate  race,  if  it  is  not  to  be 
amalgamated,  nor  to  be  subjugated,  nor  to  be 
exterminated  ;  if  it  is  to  live  here,  ten  millions 
of  people,  separated  by  race  lines  from  seventy 
millions  that  surround  it,  then  this  race  must 
have  its  own  lawyers,  its  own  doctors,  its  own 
preachers,  its  own  teachers,  its  own  authors,  its 
own  leaders,  and  this  means  higher  education 
for  the  few  as  well  as  industrial  and  primary 
education  for  the  many. 

"  He  that  will  be  greatest  among  you,  let  him 
be  servant  of  all."  That  is  what  brotherhood 
means.  By  just  so  much  as  we  are  richer  and 
stronger  and  wiser  than  this  race  coming  out  of 
the  barbarism  of  the  past,  by  so  much  we,  their 
elder  brother,  owe  them  every  help  in  our  power 
to  rise  to  a  higher  and  nobler  manhood.  By 
just  so  much  as  we  of  the  North  are  richer  and 
stronger  than  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  South, 
by  .just  so  much  we  owe  to  them  a  hearty  co- 
operation in  the  great  problem  which  is  remote 
to  us,  but  imminent  to  them  ;  which  is  a  problem 
to  us,  but  is  a  life-and-death  struggle  to  them. 


THE   NEGRO    PROBLEM    IN   SOUTH   AFRICA. 


BY  ARTHUR  HAWKES. 

[The  article  that  follows  is  a  fresh  chapter  of  impressions  from  the  pen  of  an  Englishman  now  visiting 
Soath  Africa  to  note  conditions  after  more  than  a  year  of  peace.  Its  glimi>8e8  of  the  position  of  the  black  natives 
are  none  the  less  valuable  for  being  mere  side-lights.  It  seems  to  us  especially  worth  reading  in  connection  with 
the  article  by  Dr.  Abbott  that  precedes  it.  The  very  fact  that  we  are  prepared  in  the  United  States  to  discuss  the 
noe  questioD  on  so  high  and  serious  a  plane  is  evidence  that  the  negroes  here  have  made  vast  progress  when  com- 
pared with  those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  white  men,  whether  of  English  or  Dutch  blood,  in  South  Africa.  In 
the  spirit  they  show  toward  the  blacks,  most  of  the  white  men  of  South  Africa  are  less  tolerant  and  less  consid- 
erate than  were  the  American  slave-owners  half  a  century  ago.— The  Editor.] 


THERE  is  no  country  like  South  Africa  in 
the  heavens  above  or  anywhere  else.  "  We 
*re  all  oligarchs  here,"  said  a  high  official  whose 
experience  of  South  African  administration  is 
unique  among  living  men,  and  who  was  trying 
to  explain  to  me  the  impossibility  of  a  stay-at- 
home  understanding  South  African  progress. 
Leader-writers  used  to  say  "oligarchy"  when 
they  were  killing  Kriiger  in  the  press.  They 
would  have  been  astonished  to  hear  my  distin- 


guished instructor  say  it  about  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen and  mine.  According  to  him,  South 
Africa  is  without  the  basis  of  society  which  has 
given  rare  stability  to  the  home  population,  and 
which  is  the  first  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween Australia  and  South  Africa.  In  Australia, 
the  white  man  is  his  own  laborer,  not  because 
he  likes  the  job,  but  because  he  is  afraid  to  in- 
vite a  brown  man  to  do  it  for  him. 

In  Africa,  it  is  of  such  vital  importance  to 
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of  tlie  people  President  Diaz  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  country  ;  in  fact,  to  sucli 
a  degree  as  to  arouse  some  uneasiness  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  striving  to  prepari;  the 
country  for  tlie  time  when  a  man  of  h'ss  strength 
than  Diaz  may  b(?  at  the  head  of  affairs.  They 
all  realize  that  the  marvelous  development  of  tlie 
economic  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  grad- 
ual uplifting  of  the  lowcu*  class  which  has  accom- 
panied this  industrial  advance,  involves  grave 
responsibilities  which  the  country  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet.  The  feeling  of  national  unity 
must  be  developed  to  a  point  to  make;  it  inde- 
pendent of  the  existence  of  any  one  man  or 
group  of  men. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  nomination 
of  President  Diaz  for  a  seventh  term  mark  the 
first  conscious  and  concerted  attempt  to  j)ri^f)are 
for  these  responsibilities.  There  is  a  settled  de- 
termination among  the  property-holding  classes 
that  the  reign  of  law  and  order  shall  not  cease 
with  the  close  of  the  present  administration. 
General  Diaz  is  now  seventy-three  years  of  age. 
At  the  close  of  his  next  term  it  is  likely  that  tlie 
country  will  have  to  make  a  new  choice,  and  it 
is  for  this  transition  period  that  preparation  is 
now  being  made.  The  men  who  have  played 
an  important  part  in  Mexican  affairs  realize  that 
scattered  individual  effort  is  inadequate  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  situation.  A  national 
party  organization  is  necessary  which  will  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  traditions  of  law  and  order  which  are  so 
closely  associated  with  the  period  of  President 
Diaz's  rule. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise  to  the  for- 
eigner that  in  a  federal  republic,  whose  institu- 
tions are  modeled  after  those  of  the  United 
States,  party  activity,  and  even  party  organiza- 
tion, are  practically  absent.  The  immediate 
cause  of  this  anomalous  situation  is  the  over- 
whelmingly dominant  position  occupied  by  Presi- 
dent Diaz.  All  classes  of  the  population,  from 
the  poorest  jteofis  to  the  wealthiest  land-owners, 
place  such  unbounded  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  direct  the  policy  of  the  country  that  there 
is  no  need  for  an  organized  party  to  rally  to  his 
support,  and  no  room  for  an  opposition  party. 
That  this  situation  has  remained  practically  un- 
clianged  during  the  successive?  terms  of  his  ad- 
ministration can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  political  education  of  the  people  has  not 
as  yet  reached  the  level  which  the  dtmiocratic 
political  system  adopted  in  ISo?  demands. 

Tn  the  nominating  convention  of  the  Liberal 
Union  party,  which  assembled  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  on  June  1 9,  the  political  progress  of  the 


last  twenty-five  years  was  clearly  mirrored.  Dele- 
gates from  (jvery  state?  and  territory  of  the  re- 
public assembled,  not  merely  to  renominate  Gen- 
eral Diaz,  Imt  to  found  a  national  political  party, 
whose  main  purpose  will  be  the  maintenance?  of 
those  traditions  of  law  and  order  wliich  have 
contributeiel  so  much  toward  the  industrial  ad- 
vance of  the?  country.  AVhether  this  party  or- 
ganization will  lead  to  the  fe)rmation  of  an  oppo- 
sition l)arty  re^mains  to  be  seen.  The  indications 
are  that  no  such  party  will  be  formed,  inasmuch 
as  it  we)uld  have  to  take  a  positie)n  antagonistic 
to  the  present  administration  in  e)rder  to  finel  a 
reason  fe;r  its  existence.  With  such  a  platform 
it  woulei  1)0  impossible  to  fe)rm  a  party,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  articulate  opposition  senti- 
ment in  the  country.  The  only  possibility  is  the 
formatiem  of  a  ce)nservative  party,  which  would 
soon  be  forced  into  the  attitude  of  tlie  old  cleri- 
cal party.  The  resentment  arous(?d  by  the  cem- 
fiscation  of  church  property  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  monastic  orders  miglit  form  the  nucleus 
for  a  conservative  or  clerical  party.  Hut  even 
here  much  of  the  bitterness  has  disappeared,  ow- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  fairness  which  has  character 
ized  the  policy  of  President  Diaz  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Church. 

The  absence  of  an  opposition  party  will  prob- 
ably lead  to  a  split  in  the  Liberal  party  between 
the  radical  and  the  conservative  elements.  Indi- 
cations of  such  a  division  are  ^ready  apparent. 
The  most  important  speech  of  the  recent  conven- 
tion emphasized  the  essentiaiSiy  negative  and 
destructive  work  of  the  Radi{|^ls.  It  is  likely 
that  this  radical  element  will  M' gradually  elimi- 
nated from  the  councils  of  tne  party,  and  will 
form  a  new  organization,  gathering  to  its  sup- 
port the  more  rabid  anti-clericals,  as  well  as  those 
who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  administration.  The  leaders  of 
the  Liberals  realize  full  well  that  the  formation 
of  such  an  opposition  party  will  be  greatly  to 
their  interest,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  strengthen 
party  ties  and  discipline. 

Whatever  the?  future  may  have  in  store,  the 
reassuring  fa(;tor  in  the  present  situation  is  that 
the  better  element  throughout  the  republic  real- 
izes the  advisability  of  continuing  President 
Diaz  in  office,  anei  also  the  necessity  of  preparing 
for  the  time  when  either  old  age  or  death  will 
make?  it  necessary  to  place  an  untried  man  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  If  a  new  President  is  able  to 
depend  upon  the  support  of  a  strong  party  com- 
mitted to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and 
to  the  repression  of  every  tendency  toward  miU- 
tary  despotism,  there  need  be  but  little  fear  for 
the  future  of  the  republic. 
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BY    LYMAN   ABBOTT. 


A  LETTER  from  a  Southern  correspondent 
informs  me  that  there  are  sections  in  the 
South  whofe  no  white  woman  can  go  out  safely 
unattended,  and  some  regions  where  she  cannot 
even  be  left  in  her  house  unprotected,  and  that 
the  peril  from  a  certain  class  of  negroes  is  so 
great  that  farmers,  in  considerable  numbers,  are 
moving  into  the  towns  for  protection.  I  hope 
that  my  correspondent  exaggerates  the  fears, 
and  that  the  fears  which  he  describes  exagger- 
ate the  dangers.  But.  that  these  dangers  are 
real,  and  these  fears  great,  no  student  of  con- 
temporary history  can  question.  The  public 
apprehension  amounts  to  an  almost  social  insan- 
ity, inciting  to  lynchings  accompanied  with  burn- 
ings and  tortures,  and  to  an  incredible  preserva- 
tion of  bones  and  other  relics  of  the  murdered 
wretches,  which  seem  to  demonstrate  how  much 
of  the  wild  beast  is  still  left  in  man  notwith- 
standing centuries  of  evolution.  What  shall  be 
done  to  protect  the  white  woman  from  assault 
and  the  accused  negro  from  lynch  law  ? 

In  Alabama  and  Georgia,  slavery  has  been  re- 
vived under  forms  of  law,  and  called  peonage. 
It  is  soberly  defended  by  the  old  slave  argu- 
ment,— namely,  that  the  negro  will  not  work  un- 
less he  is  compelled  to  work.  Southern  courts 
are  dealing  with  this  peonage  in  such  fashion  as 
to  make  us  quite  sure  that  it  will  not  long  sur- 
vive exposure.  But  what  is  to  be  the  future  in- 
dustrial condition  of  the  negro  in  the  far  South  ? 

An  overwhelming  majority,  both  in  numbers 
and  in  influence,  of  Southern  men  havp  thus  far 
given  evidence  that  they  accept  the  apothegm 
of  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  that  "  ignorance  is  a  cure 
for  nothing."  But  there  is  a  noisy  though  not 
very  influential  minority  in  the  South  who  wish 
to  keep  the  negro  ignorant ;  either  because  his 
past  education  has  been  misdirected,  or  because 
they  fear  the  industrial  competition  of  the  negro. 
Probably  most  of  those  who  are  familiar  with 
educational  conditions  in  the  South  are  dissatis- 
fied with  them,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
methods  of  negro  education  have  not  accom- 
plished what  was  hoped  from  them.  The  negro 
is  to  be  educated, — ^practically  all  men  are  agreed 
on  that.  How  ?  On  that  question  there  is  much 
serious  disagreement. 

The  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  recon- 
structing society  on  a  democratic  basis  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  establishing  universal  suf- 


frage, thus  giving  to  ignorance  and  idleness 
political  power  equal  with  and  in  some  sections 
superior  to  that  possessed  by  intelligence  and 
industry,  has  proved  the  failure  which  the  wiser 
men  of  the  nation  prophesied  it  would  prove 
when  it  was  initiated.  Universal  suffrage  has 
few  advocates  in  the  South,  and  a  lessening 
number  of  advocates  in  the  North.  But  what 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  political  organization 
of  the  future  is  not  so  clear. 

Such  are  some  of  the  questions  involved  in 
the  so-called  *' race  problem."  In  this  article  I 
propose,  first,  to  define  that  problem,  and  then 
to  indicate  in  outline  certain  fundamental  prin* 
ciples  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  nation 
in  the  attempt  to  solve  it. 

What,  then,  is  our  race  problem,  stated  in  its 
briefest  form  ?  We  have  in  this  country,  speak- 
ing in  round  numbers,  sixty  millions  of  whites 
(a  little  more  than  that)  and  ten  millions  of 
blacks  (a  little  less  than  that).  What  are  to  be 
the  relations  between  these  sixty  millions  of 
whites  and  these  ten  millions  of  blacks  ?  What 
are  the  duties  which  these  sixty  millions  of 
whites  owe  to  these  ten  millions  of  blacks  ?  The 
problem  as  it  presents  itself  to  us  in  America  is 
practically  a  new  one.  It  is,  indeed,  nothing 
new  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  have  two 
races  living  side  by  side, — one  superior,  the  other 
inferior.  But  in  the  past,  whenever  two  such 
races  have  been  brought  into  the  same  commu- 
nity and  put  side  by  side,  one  of  three  things 
has  happened  :  the  superior  race  has  extermi- 
nated the  inferior  race,  as  the  Israelites  practi- 
cally exterminated  the  Canaanites  ;  the  superior 
race  has  subjugated  the  inferior  race  and  held 
them  in  bondage,  as  the  white  race  subjugated 
and  held  in  bondage  the  black  race  in  this  coun- 
try ;  or  the  two  races  have  intermarried,  and  out 
of  the  intermarriage  a  third  race  has  grown  up, 
as  by  the  intermarriage  of  the  Normans  and  the 
Anglo-Saxons  the  present  English  race  has  grown 
up.  Neither  one  of  these  solutions  is  possible 
for  us,  in  this  country.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
our  black  fellow-citizens  may  be  sent  as  colo- 
nists to  Liberia,  if  they  wish  to  go  ;  but  it  is  not 
true  that  colonization  can  solve  or  approximate 
a  solution  of  the  problem.  We  cannot  extermi- 
nate the  negroes  nor  drive  them  from  the  coun- 
try. Christian  principle,  religious  instinct,  eco- 
nomic need,  the  patriotic  impulse, — all  combine- 
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to  say  that  tlie  negro  will  remain  on  American 
soil.  We  cannot  expect  that  out  of  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  two  races  a  new  race  will  spring 
up.  Amalgamation  deteriorates  certainly  the 
one  and  probably  the  other  race.  It  is  against 
the  instinct  of  black  and  white  alike.  We  may 
dismiss  the  notion,  which  very  few  if  any  enter- 
tain, that  out  of  amalgamation  a  new  race  will 
spring  into  existence  on  American  soil.  As  to 
subjugation,  we  have  tried  it,  and  it  has  cost  us 
millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  lives,  and 
we  shall  not  try  it  again. 

THE    RACES    MUST    REMAIN    SEPARATE. 

The  question,  then,  which  presents  itself  to  us 
is  this  :  How  can  two  separate  races  live  together 
as  separate  races  in  the  same  community?  It  is 
not,  how  can  a  few  black  men  live  in  a  white 
community  ;  nor  how  can  a  minority  of  white 
men  live  in  a  Black  Belt,  peopled  by  a  majority 
of  black  men.  It  is,  how  in  a  great  republic  can 
two  separate  races,  with  the  broad  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  those  two  races  maintained, 
live  together  happily  and  prosperously,  in  ac- 
cordance with  democratic  principles.  For  let  us 
not  deceive  ourselves  by  saying  that  the  black 
man  is  a  man.  He  is  a  man,  but  he  is  not  simply 
a  sunburned  white  man.  The  negro  is  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  race.  Let  us  not  be  guilty  of 
the  egotism  of  thinking  that  no  man  is  a  man 
who  is  not  a  white  man,  nor  much  of  a  man  un- 
less he  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  ;  that  the  white  man 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  are  the  type  to  which  all 
men  must  conform  themselves.  Nor,  again,  let  us 
deceive  ourselves  by  the  term  "  equality."  What- 
ever they  may  come  to  be  in  the  future,  to-day 
the  negro  race  is  the  inferior  race.  For  behind 
this  Anglo-Saxon  people  there  have  been  ten 
centuries  of  Christian  education,  and  behind  this 
African  people  there  have  been  three  centuries 
of  slavery  and  unnumbered  centuries  of  barba- 
rism. If  three  centuries  of  slavery  and  unnum- 
bered centuries  of  barbarism  have  at  this  time 
made  this  negro  race  equal  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  with  its  ten  centuries  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion and  education  behind  it,  either  the  negro 
race  was  immeasurably  the  superior  race  by  na- 
ture, or  else  there  is  no  value  in  centuries  of 
Christian  education.  The  real  question,  then, 
for  us  is  this,  how  shall  these  two  races,  one 
stronger  in  numbers,  in  wealth,  in  education,  in 
inheritance,  live  together  side  by  side  as  distinct 
and  separate  races  ? 

THE    NATION   IS    RESPONSIBLE. 

And  this  is  a  national  problem.  The  men  of 
the  North  cannot  rid  themselves  of  it  if  they 
would  ;  the  men  of  the  South  cannot  assume  it 


if  they  would.  The  North  helped  to  bring  these 
negroes  to  this  country  ;  the  North  helped  to  en- 
slave them  ;  they  were  held  as  slaves  in  the 
Northern  States  until  self-interest  reenforced 
conscience  and  humanity  in  demanding  their 
emancipation.  When  the  question  came  up, 
whether  the  North  would  allow  the  Southern 
States  to  go  out  of  the  Union  and  solve  this 
problem  for  themselves  when  they  said.  You 
believe  in  freedom,  we  believe  in  slavery,  there- 
fore we  propose  to  go  out  and  take  our  three 
million  slaves  with  us  and  solve  the  problem  in 
our  own  way,  the  North  replied.  You  shall  not 
go  out,  you  shall  not  solve  the  problem  as  you 
think  best,  you  shall  solve  it  as  the  nation  thinks 
best.  And  the  North  cannot  now  disavow  all 
responsibility  for  the  problem  and  leave  the 
Southern  States  to  face  the  difficulty  and  bear 
the  burden  alone.  The  problem  belongs  to  the 
whole  nation  ;  the  whole  nation  must  share  in 
the  solution  ;  and  it  must  be  solved  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  which  have  directed  and 
the  spirit  which  has  inspired  our  national  life. 
That  spirit,  those  principles,  are  embodied  in  the 
three  words, — Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity. 

What  do  these  words  mean  ?  What  did  our 
fathers  mean  by  them  ? 

By  liberty  they  meant  the  right  of  every  man 
to  a  free  and  full  development.  Feudalism 
denied  this.  Under  the  feudal  system,  he  who 
was  born  a  slave  remained  a  slave  ;  born  a 
trader,  he  remained  a  trader ;  born  a  landed 
proprietor,  he  remained  a  landed  proprietor.  In 
this  country,  no  man^s  status  was  to  be  fixed  by 
his  birth.  Every  man  was  to  be  free  to  make 
of  himself  what  he  could,  unhindered  by  the 
traditions  of  the  past.  By  equality,  our  fathers 
meant  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law. 
Under  the  old  feudal  system,  there  was  one  set 
of  laws  for  the  serfs,  another  set  of  laws  for  the 
proprietors  of  the  serfs  ;  one  set  of  laws  and  one 
set  of  courts  for  the  ecclesiastics,  another  set  of 
la  ./s  and  another  set  of  courts  for  the  laity.  In 
this  new  government,  there  were  to  be  no  dif- 
ferences :  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  wise,  the  igno- 
rant, the  high,  the  low,  were  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  laws,  and  were  to  be  brought  before  the 
same  tribunals.  By  fraternity,  our  fathers  meant 
a  democratic  extension  of  the  old  principle  of 
noblesse  oblige.  Under  the  feudal  system,  every 
man  of  the  nobility  counted  himself  under  obli- 
gation to  others  of  the  nobility ;  every  man 
owed  a  duty  to  the  neighbor  in  the  circle  in 
which  he  moved.  Under  the  new  democratic 
system,  this  obligation  was  to  be  nniveisil; 
every  man  was  to  recognize  in  every  other  man 
a  brother.  Mutuality  of  interest^  mutuality  ol 
service, — this  was  to  be  the  fundaineiital  priii^- 
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he  new  republic.  Liberty — of  develop- 
Equality — before  the  law  ;  Fraternity — 
ion  fellowship  binding  all  together  :  this 
e  spirit  of  the  new  country.  Our  race 
a  must  be  solved  in  accordance  with  this 
Id  principle,  by  the  application  of  this 
Id  spirit. 


CRTY 
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FOR    THE    NEGRO    IN    THE    FULLEST 

SENSE. 


lust  be  solved  in  accordance  with  the 
f  liberty.  The  negro  must  have  the  right 
uUest,  freest,  largest  development.  He 
ot  be  shut  off  to  a  particular  vocation  ; 
t  not  be  told  that  he  can  be  only  a  hewer 
I  and  a  drawer  of  water  ;  he  must  not  be 
e  to  particular  and  subordinate  employ - 

he  must  not  be  brought  again  under 
m  whatever  of  bondage.  He  must  be  a 
m.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  sys- 
peouage  is,  in  a  word,  that  the  negroes 
:  work  in  the  Black  Belt,  ''  and," — I  quote 
•ds  of  a  defender  of  the  system, — '*  if  we 
make  them  work,  they  will  not  work  at 
I  we  shall  be  bankrupt."  What  is  this 
ting  money  in  one  scale  and  manhood  in 
er  ?  And  whenever  manhood  is  put  in 
le  and  money  in  the  other,  the  manhood 
jhs  the  money.  Character  is  worth  more 
illions.  It  were  better  to  bankrupt  the 
in  money  than  to  bankrupt  an  ignorant 

Character.  Americans  will  never  con- 
see  slavery  reestablished  on  this  continent 
der  their  flag  because  it  is  pronounced 
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problem  must  be  solved  in  accordance 
le  principles  of  equality  before  the  law. 
he  principles  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
ce  demand,  what  the  principles  of  our 
ution  demand,  what  the  spirit  of  our  na- 
inands,  is  all  summed  up  in  the  direction 
)ld  Mosaic  code  to  the  Jews,  *^  Thou  shalt 
pect  the  person  of  the  poor  nor  honor 
son  of  the  mighty  :  but  in  righteousness 
lou  judge  thy  neighbor."  Neither  prej- 
)r  the  rich  nor  against  the  rich,  neither 
ce  for  the  negro  nor  against  the  negro, 
(  place  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
5  be  a  reason  why  certain  crimes  should 
shed  with  exceptional  quickness  and  by 
ry  measures,  if  there  be  a  reason  why 
riminals  should  not  wait  the  slow  pro- 
)f  ordinary  criminal  jurisprudence, — and 
;  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  that 
tion, — the  summary  proceedings  and  the 
ious  justice  must  be  applied  as  rigorous- 


ly and  as  expeditiously  when  the  white  man  is 
a  criminal  and  the  white  woman  is  a  victim  as 
when  the  black  man  is  a  criminal  and  the  white 
woman  is  a  victim.  There  must  not  be  one  law 
for  one  race  and  another  law  for  the  other  race. 
If  America  should  ever  conclude  to  adopt  burn- 
ing to  death  as  the  punishment  for  the  crime 
against  womanhood, — and  I  think  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  said  for  that  proposition, — it  must  also 
be  applied  equally  to  the  black  man  and  to  the 
white  man.  We  must  not  have  a  law  in  this 
country  which  burns  to  death  one  criminal  and 
hangs,  imprisons,  or  sets  free  another  for  the 
same  crime.  The  character  of  the  crime  does 
not  depend  on  the  race  or  color  of  the  crimi- 
nal. 

Equality  means  equality  before  the  law  ;  equal 
justice  to  all  men.  It  does  not  mean  equality 
in  character  nor  in  function.  It  does  not  mean 
that  all  men  are  of  equal  height,  or  of  equal 
weight,  or  of  equal  muscular  strength,  or  of 
equal  brain  development,  or  of  equal  virtue,  or 
of  equal  intelligence.  It  does  not  mean  that  all 
men  are  to  exercise  the  same  function  in  so- 
ciety ;  that  all  men  are  to  be  farmers,  or  doctors, 
or  merchants,  or  preachers,  or  lawyers,  or  gov- 
ernors. It  does  not  mean  that  all  men  shall  be 
sheriffs  or  constables,  executing  the  law  ;  or  leg- 
islators, framing  the  law  ;  or  voters,  determin- 
ing what  the  law  shall  be.  That  our  fathers 
did  not  think  that  equality  meant  universal  suf- 
frage is  evident  from  the  fact  that  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  there 
was  not  unlimited  and  unqualifled  suffrage  in 
the  colonies.  In  some  of  them  the  suffrage  was 
conditioned  on  religious  qualifications,  in  some 
on  intelloietual  qualifications,  in  some  on  property 
qualification  ;  in  nearly  if  not  all  of  them  suf- 
frage was  conditional.  All  that  we  have  a  right 
to  ask,  all  that  the  principles  of  our  government 
ask,  all  that  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers  asks,  is 
this, — that  there  shall  not  be  one  political  stand- 
ard for  one  race  and  another  for  another.  One 
man  may  be  six  feet  high,  and  another  five  feet 
high  ;  all  we  demand  is  that  they  shall  be  meas- 
ured by  the  same  yardstick. 

THE    FRANCHISE    IN    THE    SOUTH. 

Six  Southern  States  have  recently  passed  con- 
stitutional provisions  respecting  suffrage.  In 
every  one  of  these  States  the  constitution,  as 
adopted,  allows  any  man,  black  or  white,  to  vote, 
provided  he  owns  three  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  property  and  can  read  and  write  the  English 
language.  What  is  known  as  the  <<  grandfather  " 
clause,  and  what  is  known  as  the  <* veteran" 
clause,  are  temporary  clauses,  which  will  have 
expired  by  the  close  of  this  year,  except  in  one 
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of  the  States.*  The  effect  will  remain  for  a 
longer  period,  but  the  effect  is  also  temporary. 
The  permanent  provisions  in  these  constitutions 
are  not  unjust.  It  is  not  an  injustice  to  say  to 
any  man  in  this  country,  '<  You  must  own  three 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  property,  and  you  must 
be  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language, 
before  you  can  vote."  We  may  think  it  expe- 
dient, or  we  may  think  it  inexpedient,  but  it  is 
not  an  injustice.  Under  the  Constitution,  every 
State  is  free  to  settle  its  own  conditions  of  suf- 
frage, subject  to  the  one  clause  provided  by  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment,  that  the  same  conditions 
must  be  applied  to  black  and  white  alike.  It  is 
not  an  injustice  to  say  in  Alabama  or  Missis- 
sippi, it  would  not  be  an  injustice  to  say  in 
New  York  City,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  it  would  not  be  a  benefit  to  that  not  always 
well  and  wisely  governed  city  if  it  were  said, 
that  no  man  shall  vote  unless  he  possesses  three 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  property  and  can  read 
and  write  the  English  language.  It  is  said  that 
though  these  provisions  of  the  Southern  constitu- 
tions may  be  just,  they  are  not  justly  and  equally 
enforced  ;  that,  although  the  amended  constitu- 
tions allow  the  negro  to  vote  if  he  can  read  and 
write,  and  if  he  owns  three  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  property,  the  people  will  not  allow  him 
to  vote.  Probably  that  is  true  in  many  sections 
of  the  South ;  certainly  it  is  true  in  some  sec- 
tions of  tho  South.  What  is  the  remedy  for 
that  ? — ^not  for  illegal  provisions  in  the  consti- 
tution, but  for  illegal  and  unjust  enforcement 
of  legal  provisions  in  the  constitution.  These 
are  not  identical  questions.  Is  this  a  righteous 
constitution  ?  Yes.  Is  it  righteously  enforced  ? 
No.  The  remedy  for  an  unrighteously  enforced 
law  is  one  thing,  the  remedy  for  an  unrighteous 
law  is,  or  may  be,  very  different.  The  remedy 
for  the  unrighteous  enforcement  of  the  suffrage 
laws  in  the  South,  in  so  far  as  it  exists,  brings 
me  to  my  third  point. 

FRATERNITY    BETWEEN    THE    SECTIONS. 

The  spirit  of  this  nation  is  expressed  by  these 
three  words,  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity.  We 
need  for  the  solution  of  the  race  problem  fra- 
ternity both  between  North  and  South,  and  be- 
tween black  and  white.  The  remedy  for  illegal 
execution  of  legal  and  just  provisions  is  to  be 


*Tlie  fip^andfather  clause  provides  that  all  who  could 
vote  in  1806  and  their  direct  descendants  may  vote,  provided 
they  are  rei^stered  prior  to  a  certain  specified  date ;  the 
veteran  clause  provides  that  all  who  have  fought  in  any 
war  of  the  United  States,  or  between  the  States,  may  vote 
on  the  same  condition.  The  time  for  such  registration  has 
already  expired  in  some  of  the  States,  and  wiU  have  expired 
in  all,  except  North  Carolina,  on  January  1, 1904.  In  North 
Carolina^  it  operates  for  about  five  years  more. 


found,  primarily,  in  the  recognition  of  th« 
fraternity,    and   in   maintaining    the    fr 
spirit  between  North  and  South.     We, 
North,  have   been  excessively  credulous 
the  ability  of  the  uneducated  negro,  and 
ively  skeptical  about  the  virtues  of  the  ed 
white  man  in  the  South.     There  are  co 
able  classes  of  men  in  the  South  who 
strenuously  opposed  to  injustice  and    ii 
toward  the   negro  as   any  man  in  the 
There  are  considerable  classes  in  the  Sou 
are  as  strenuous  believers  in  Liberty,  Ec 
and  Fraternity  as  any  man  in  the  North, 
do  not  believe  in  universal  suffrage  ;  tl 
not  believe  that  the  ignorant  portion  of  tl 
munity  should  dominate  the  intelligent  j 
of  the  community  ;  they  do  not  believe  ii 
gamation  and  social  equality  ;  but  they 
lieve  in  these  three  great  principles, — L 
Equality,  Fraternity.     They  may  be  in 
nority.     That  is  not  material.     Majorities 
rule.     Virtue,    intelligence,    justice,     ml 
there  are  a  few  men  brave,  courageous,  1 
true,  in  these  Southern  States, — and  ce 
such  there  are, — who  believe  in  Liberty, 
ity.  Fraternity,  those  in  the  North  who  1 
in  these  principles   should   strike   handf 
their  fellow-believers  across  that  vanished 
and  Dixon's  line,  and  work  in  co*dperati< 
combination  with  them  for  the  solution 
problem  which  confronts  us.     All  the  i 
are  not  in  the  South  ;  all  the  saints  'are 
the   North.     The  remedy   for  this  prob 
Christianity  ;   but  it  is   not  pharisaism 
there  are  many  persons  who  mistake  phai 
for  Christianity.     The  remedy  for  this  pi 
is  not  going  into  the  South  with  <<  I  am 
than  thou,  and  I  am  wiser  than  thou,  an< 
a  greater  lover  of  liberty  than  thou,  and 
greater  philanthropist  than  thou,  and  thoi 
follow   my  lead."     The  remedy  is  to  fii 
honest  and  true  lovers  of  Liberty,  Equalil 
Fraternity  in  the  South  and  work  with 
more  ready  to  follow  their  lead  than  to  ad 
to  follow  ours.    For  they  live  where  the  p: 
must  be  wrought  out.     If  there  were  but 
— there  are,  in  fact,  many, — ^who  believe 
free  development  of  the  negro,  in  the  e< 
of  the  negro  before  the  law,  in  the  spirit 
ternity  that  is  helpfulness  towar^  the  ne 
it  would  still  be  for  us  to  say  to  them,  * 
you  the  way  ;  we  will  work  with  yon,  \ 
follow  you." 

WHAT   WE  OWE   TO  THS  BLAOK  XAV. 

Fraternity  means  fratemi^  between 
and  South;   it  also  means  fmteniity  be 
black  and  white.     Wei  owe  something  to  tl 
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ace.  We  owe  it  because  they  are  men. 
e  it  because  they  are  our  fellow-citizens, 
e  it  because  they  are  loyal.  We  owe  it 
3  not  yet,  I  believe,  in  a  single  case  has 
them  been  found  to  raise  a  hand  against 
lerican  flag,  and  many  have  been  found 
5r  and  to  die  for  it.     And  what  we  pri- 

owe  them,  apart  from  that  liberty  and 
uality  which  is  every  man's  right  in  this 
jT,  is  education.  First,  primary  and  in- 
1  education.  Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
3  cannot  read  and  write.  It  is  safe  to 
,t  80  per  cent,  of  the  negroes  are  indus- 

dependent  on  their  white  neighbors ; 
Id  probably  be  safe  to  say  that  90  per 
re.  Dr.  DuBois,  of  Atlanta  University, 
a  man  who  tends  to  juggle  with  figures 
interest  of  opposition  to  the  negro  race, 
t  tells  us  in  his  recent  book,  "  The  Souls 
3k  Folk,"  that  in  the  Black  Belt  10  per 
f  the  negroes  may  be  regarded  as  intelli- 
per  cent,  as  hopelessly  vicious,  and  the 
der  as  more  or  less  shiftless,  ignorant, 
pendent.  What  is  needed  in  a  society 
ch  9  per  cent,  are  hopelessly  vicious,  81 
it.  shiftless,  ignorant,  dependent,  and  only 
•  cent,  intelligent  ?  Its  first  and  most 
g  need  is  an  education  which  will  teach 

to  use  their  hands  and  their  brains  that 
,n  earn  a  living  ;  an  education  in  indus- 
>nomy,  thrift ;  an  education  in  those  pri- 
essons  which  most  of  us  Anglo-Saxons 


were  taught  in  our  great- great-grandfathers  ;  an 
education  which  will  impart  those  virtues  which 
we  have  inherited  from  a  remote  ancestry.  In- 
dustrial education, — the  sort  of  education  for 
which  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  has  been 
pleading  and  is  pleading  to-day,— is  their  great- 
est need,  and  this  therefore  is  our  first  duty 
toward  them. 

But  that  is  not  enough.  If  this  African  race 
is  to  live  as  a  separate  race,  if  it  is  not  to  be 
amalgamated,  nor  to  be  subjugated,  nor  to  be 
exterminated  ;  if  it  is  to  live  here,  ten  millions 
of  people,  separated  by  race  lines  from  seventy 
millions  that  surround  it,  then  this  race  must 
have  its  own  lawyers,  its  own  doctors,  its  own 
preachers,  its  own  teachers,  its  own  authors,  its 
own  leaders,  and  this  means  higher  education 
for  the  few  as  well  as  industrial  and  primary 
education  for  the  many. 

"  He  that  will  be  greatest  among  you,  let  him 
be  servant  of  all."  That  is  what  brotherhood 
means.  By  just  so  mucli  as  we  are  richer  and 
stronger  and  wiser  than  this  race  coming  out  of 
the  barbarism  of  the  past,  by  so  much  we,  their 
elder  brother,  owe  them  every  help  in  our  power 
to  rise  to  a  higher  and  nobler  manhood.  By 
just  so  much  as  we  of  the  North  are  richer  and 
stronger  than  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  South, 
by  .just  so  much  we  owe  to  them  a  hearty  co- 
operation in  the  great  problem  wliich  is  remote 
to  us,  but  imminent  to  them  ;  which  is  a  problem 
to  us,  but  is  a  life-and-death  struggle  to  them. 


HE   NEGRO    PROBLEM    IN   SOUTH   AFRICA. 

BY  ARTHUR  HAWKES. 

'he  article  that  follows  is  a  fresh  chapter  of  impressions  from  the  pen  of  an  Englishman  now  visiting 
.f rica  to  note  conditions  after  more  than  a  year  of  peace.  Its  glimpses  of  the  position  of  the  black  natives 
s  the  less  valuable  for  being  mere  side-lights.  It  seems  to  lis  especially  worth  reading  in  connection  with 
;le  by  Dr.  Abbott  that  precedes  it.  The  very  fact  that  we  are  prepared  in  the  United  States  to  discuss  the 
istioD  on  so  high  and  serious  a  plane  is  evidence  that  the  negroes  here  have  made  vast  progn^^ss  when  com- 
ith  those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  white  men,  whether  of  English  or  Dutch  blood,  in  South  Africa.  In 
it  they  show  toward  the  blacks,  most  of  the  white  men  of  South  Africa  are  less  tolerant  and  less  consid- 
er were  the  American  slave-owners  half  a  century  ago. — THE  Editor.] 


2RE  is  no  country  like  South  Africa  in 
he  heavens  above  or  anywhere  else.  "  "We 
oligarchs  here,"  said  a  high  official  whose 
»nce  of  South  African  administration  is 
among  living  men,  and  who  was  trying 
lain  to  me  the  impossibility  of  a  stay-at- 
understanding  South  African  progress, 
-writers  used  to  say  "  oligarchy "  when 
ere  killing  Kriiger  in  the  press.  They 
have  been  astonished  to  hear  my  distin- 


guished instructor  say  it  about  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen and  mine.  According  to  him,  South 
Africa  is  without  the  basis  of  society  which  has 
given  rare  stability  to  the  home  population,  and 
which  is  the  first  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween Australia  and  South  Africa.  In  Australia, 
the  white  man  is  his  own  laborer,  not  because 
he  likes  the  job,  but  because  he  is  afraid  to  in- 
vite a  brown  man  to  do  it  for  him. 

In  Africa,  it  is  of  such  vital  importance  to 
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teach  the  benighted  black  the  dignity  of  labor 
that  the  white  really  hasn't  time  to  carry  his  own 
bricks.  If  he  lays  them,  he  has  paid  copious 
homage  to  the  blessednesB  of  example.  The 
white  servant  is  not  above  his  lord  ;  but  he  ia 
miles  above  liis  lord's  colored  servant.  And  so 
be  is  an  oligarch.  lie  carriers  his  head  like  a 
man.  He  is  as  independent  as  the  immortal 
framers  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  asserted  that  all  men  are  bom 
equal,  and  forgot  the  poor  relation  whoso  toil 
did  not  even  bring  him  pocket-money. 


The  poor  relation  is  an  indispensable  nuisance 
in  South  Africa.  He  was  there  first ;  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Kidd's  dream  of  edging  him  over  the 
Zambesi  is  not  within  the  region  of  practical 
politics.  He  is  not  given  to  theorizing.  But 
he  understands  the  multiplication  table.  Israel 
iB  in  Egypt,  only  the  other  way  on.  You  have 
not  completely  defined  your  ethical  position  to- 
ward him  when  you  call  him  a  man  and  a  brother  ; 
for  somebody  is  sure  to  ask  you  bow  you  would 
like  hini  for  your  brother-in-law.  The  prospect 
of  being  uncle  to  a  band  of  mulattoes  would 


(Now  leader  of  the  Progreaslve  party.  Cape  Colony. 


surely  be  enough  to  upset  your  temper  and  make 
you  doubt  the  sufficiency  of  grace  in  time  of 
need.  It  ia  no  crime  to  be  black.  Neither  is  it 
an  inducement  to  close  communion  on  a  hot  day. 


A  friend  of  mine  in  Natal  who  would  boldly 

undLTtake  to  settle  racial  questions  which  a  ^H^ 
hundred  and-lwcnty-millinn  war  didn't  ^gH 
dispose    of    cunfcBsod    himself    : 


asked  him  how  to  treat  a  colored  literary  man 
who  was  coming  to  meet  me  in  a  town  strange 
to  both  of  us.  "It  wouldn't  do  to  go  to  an  hotel," 
be  said.  "  What  would  you  do,  5iea  ?  "  Well, 
he  was  hanged  if  he  knew  I 

I  applied  for  advice  to  a  gentleman  learned  in 
the  law  and  practised  in  Christian  duty.  He 
was  as  puzzled  as  my  other  friend.  Finally,  he 
suggested  that  possibly  the  negro  and  myself 
might  find  a  minister  of  the  Oospel  kind  enough 
to  ptay  Good  Samaritan  to  both  of  os.  What 
happened  I  won't  stop  now  to  telL 

All  this,  I  dare  say,  sounds  queerly  to  people 
wlio,  like  myself,  were  nurtured  on  missionary 
meetings.  We  needn't  argue  about  the  propriety 
of  drawing  a  color  line.  It  ia  there,  and  there 
isn't  in  all  Africa  a  man  bold  enough  to  believe 
that  it  will  ever  be  obliterated.  There  is  only 
a  limited  similarity  between  the  negro  question 
of  America  and  that  of  South  Africa.  In  Amer- 
ica, for  instance,  he  speaks  "Gcd  Almighty's 
own  language." 

A  Colorado  friend  traveled  with  me  from 
Cape  Town  to  Johannesburg,  for  a  generation 
he  has  employed  negroes  on  all  sorts  of  boilding 
work  in  the  United  States.   He  is  oaed  to  them ; 
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traa!  even  as  young  inland  republics  hunger  for  perhaps  a  troueera-Btretcher  or  two.  It  makes 
the  sea.  But  the  black  is  coming  out  of  the  you  laugh  to  see  his  apings  of  It«gent  Street, 
darkness  of  savagery  into  the  marvelous  light      But  there  is  always  aomething  of  the  ludicrous  in 


rhich  beams  from  Europe.  .  Rand  mines  are 
rentable  chambers  of  evolution,  and  compounds 
are  reating-placea  on  the  road  to  that  beneficent 
independence  of  honest  endeavor  which  will 
some  day  be  appreciated  even  in  Belgravia. 

When  Adam  had  foolishly 
unlocked  the  secret  of  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil,  the 
first  lesson  he  had  to  learn 
was  to  eat  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  his  lace.  The  all  but 
naked  Kaffir  who  comes  to 
Johannesburg  is  not  far  from 
where  Adam  was  before  he 
became  a  father.  Hia  more 
»Jvanced  brother  is  apt  to 
place  himself  in  competition 
«ith    his    white    benefactor. 

That    will    never    do.     The 

need  for  helping  the  black  is 

M  great  as  the  most  fervent 

orstor  of  Exeter  Hall  asserts 

it  to  be.     It  is  so  big  that 

fverj-    ounce    of    civilizing 

Ijon-er  that   is  generated  in 

a  negro's  character  must  be 

spent  on    his   fellow.      The 

l«Bt  friends   of  England  in 

Ireland  declare  that  the  root 

MunJerof  English  rule  over 

"lere  is  the  attempt  to  make 

W  Englishmen  into    good 

Iriahmen.     There  is  wisdom 

in  ihe  saying.     So    there  is 

in  the  dictum  that  a  dress 

^uit  cannot  become  a  South  African  native  all. 

'ie  time  millions  of  !]is  brethren  are  happy  with 

llie  leaat  possible  additions  to  the  clothes  in 
uliich  nature  sent  them  into  the  world. 

TilK    CAPlTALiST. 

The  mine-owner  is  doing  a  divine  work.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  praise  liiiu  for  it  any  more  than 
it  is  to  congratulate  yourself  on  having  made 
the  mistakes  which  have  taught  you  the  most 
valuable  lessons  in  this  life.  The  mine.owuer, 
when  he  talks  to  himself,  does  not  say  he  is  a 
philanthropist  to  his  Kaffirs.  He  is  an  uninten- 
tional evangelist  of  the  gospel  of  clothes,  all  the 
same.  A  raw  Kaffir  from  the  East  Coast  buys  a 
trunk  with  some  of  his  first  month's  wages  and 
asks  the  storekeeper  to  hold  it  for  him.  Next 
month  he  buys  a  suit  and  puts  it  in  the  trunk. 
So  he  fills  the  box  with  the  outward  symbols  of 
civilization.     In  due  time  he  takes  it  away,  with 


struggling  gentility.  The  thing  that  matters  ii 
that  Taste  is  awaking  out  of  sleep.  In  the  mine, 
the  seed  of  industry  lias  taken  root ;  and  pres- 
ently your  Kaffir  won't  be  satisfied  to  shiver  in 
the  co'd  morning  air.     His  Rand  experience  is 


all  to  the  good,  and  no  one  need  be  anxious  lest 
his  employer  make  too  much  moral  and  intellec- 
tual dividend  out  of  it. 

THE   KVANQELISTS   OF   THE   OOSPEL   OF   CLOTHEB. 

The  mine-owner  is  a  human  being.  As  a  rule, 
the  mine  manager  is  more  so.  Both  are  worth 
aomething  besides  a  bill  of  indictment.  They 
have  taught  some  Cape  Colonists  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  hurry  to  be  rich.  "While  the  colonists 
recommend  to  one  another  the  supreme  virtaes 
of  simple  living,  they  draw  their  chief  govern- 
mental revenue  from  the  railways,  which  would 
not  have  been  there  if  the  mine-owner  had  not 
exploited  the  reefs  of  the  high  veldt.  Gold  min- 
ing on  the  Rand  is  a  real  industry!  Any  notion 
that  gold  can  be  dug  as  easily  as  potatoes  cannot 
survive  a  tour  around  a  mine. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  capitalistic  ex- 
cesses in  the  Transvaal.     There  is  enough  wa- 
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Wliat  will  Soutli  Africa  do  with  lier  negroes  ? 
I  don't  know.  Soutb  Africa  doesn't  know,  and 
doesn't  profess  to  know.  On  this  question,  more, 
perhaps,  than  upon  any  other,  my  countrymen 
consciously  place  their  trust  in  Providence. 
Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  KafEr  thereof.  An 
Englieh  parson  put  it  to  me  like  this  :  '■  If  we 
give  the  KafEra  plenty  of  liquor,  we  shall  have 
no  trouble.  If  we  deny  liquor  to  them,  we 
shall  have  a  frightful  prolilem  to  deal  with." 
As  there  are  ten  blacks  in   Natal  to  one  white, 


(Leader  of  the  Africander  Bond.) 

as  nearly  every  native  woman  you  see  has  a  tail 
of  three  or  four  youngsters,  as  large  families 
are  not  the  rule  among  the  British-born,  the 
terriVile  problem  is  sure  to  come,  for  unlimited 
intoxication  is  in  no  man's  creed. 

The  Kaffir  is  a  child.  During  the  war,  he  was 
treated  as  a  man,  and  paid  three  and  four  times 
as  much  as  was  given  to  long-suffering  Tommy 
Atkins.  To  this  aspect  of  patriotism  the  Kaffir 
applies  tlie  immutable  principles  of  aritlimetic. 
In  Cape  Town,  he  goes  to  work  at  nine,  quits  at 
five,  and  draws  4s.  6d.  for  the  exercise  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  has  done  his  employer  a  favor. 
It  will  take  him  some  time  to  get  rid  of  the  no- 
tion that  he  is  thrice  as  good  as  Tommy  Atkins. 
"When  you  see  a  gang  of  Kaffirs  making  a  Jo- 
hinnesburg  road,  on  about  the  same  terms,  you 
see  that  the  gospel  of  the  dignity  of  labor  is  still 


imperfectly  understood.     They  work  part  of  the 
time,  rest  most  of  the  time,  and  talk  all  the  time. 

WHERE   BRITON    AND    BOER   ARE    ONE. 

The  South  African  Britislier  concedes  many 
merits  to  his  neighbor  Boer.  The  Dutch,  he 
says,  understand 
the  Kaffir.  Mr. 
rhaniberlain  has 
reached  the  same 
concloaion.  "Which 
means  that  on  the 
question  which  un- 
derlies, o  V  e  rshad- 
ows,  and  encom- 
passes all  others  in 
South  Africa  there 
is  neither  Briton 
nor  Boer.  Dislike 
tfieir  demeanor  to- 
ward their  poor  re- 
lation as  much  as 
you  please  ;  but  re- 
member that  on  this 
matter  there  is  sub 
stantial  identity  of 
views  and  conduct. 
Go  against  tlieir  prejudices  and  experience,  and 
you  will- contribute  something  to  the  fusion  of 
the  white  races  which  every  wise  man  so  ar- 
dently desires. 

It  is  a  waste  of  good  emotion  to  hope  for  any 
social  equality  between  white  and  bla<^  in  South 
A  f  rica.  I  have  seen  an  ordained  clergyman  walk- 
ing in  the  gutter  in  a  British  capital  becsase  he 
dare  not  tread  upon  the  causeway,  not  having  a 
pass  for  such  an  honor.  A  self-denying  worker 
in  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  dis- 
couraed  to  me  about  the  Kaffir  in  terms  which 
showed  that  hia  great  apprehension  for  the  fu- 
ture is  that  the  Kaffir  will  get  an  idea  that  he 
has  a  capacity  to  rise  in  intelligence.  But  the 
Kaffir  will  rise.  You  cannot  teach  him  the  dig- 
nity of  labor  without  helping  him  to  do  it.  The 
Toryism  which  would  have  denied  education  to 
the  conmion  people  in  England  would  keep  the 
Kaffir  in  perpetual  babyhood.  But  the  Almighty 
is  against  that  kind  of  bondage.  How,  tten, 
are  you  to  give  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  a 
chance  to  operate  on  your  poor  relation  ? 

NOVEL   CHAMBERS   OF   EVOLDTIOH. 

Missionaries,  tliey  say,  are  mistaken  in  think- 
ing there  arc  short-cuts  from  barbtirism  to  bi^ 
civilization.  The  ascent  of  black  muikind  ii 
bound  to  be  slow,  even  aa  the  elevation  of  ths 
white  was.  If  he  is  cultured  from  bis  cndb^ 
and  resides  in  Piccadilly,  he  will  hangar  tat  tl* 
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I  even  as  young  inland  republics  hunger  for 
9f!a.  But  tlie  black  is  coming  out  of  the 
nesB  of  savagery  into  the  marvelous  light 
h  beams  from  Kurope.  ■  Rand  mines  are 
able  chambers  of  evolution,  and  compounds 
esting-places  on  the  road  to  that  beneficent 
pendence  of  honest  endeavor  which  will 
1  day  be  appreciated  even  in  Belgravia. 
hen  Adam  had  foolishly 
:ked  the  secret  of  knowl- 

of  good  and  evil,  the 
lesson  he  had  to  learn 
;o  eat  bread  in  the  sweat 
lis  face.  The  all  but 
d  Kaffir  who  comes  to 
nncsburg  is  not  far  from 
■e  Adam  was  before  he 
me  a  father.  His  more 
need  brother  is  apt  to 
:  himself  in  competition 

his   white   benefactor. 

wil!    never    do.     The 

for  helping  the  black  is 
■eat  as  the  most  fervent 
>r  of  Exeter  Hall  asserts 

be.  It  is  so  big  that 
.•  ounce  of  civilizing 
ir  that  is  generated  in 
fro's  character  must  be 
;  on  his  fellow.  The 
Iriends  of  England  in 
nd  declare  that  the  root 
ierof  English  rule  over 
1  is  the  attempt  to  make 
Englishmen  into  good 
men.  There  is  wisdom 
,e  saying.  So  there  is 
le  dictum  that  a  dress 
cannot  become  a  South  African  native  all. 
ime  millions  of  liis  brethren  are  happy  with 
east  possible  additions  to  the  clothes  in 
h  nature  sent  them  into  the  world. 

THE    CAPITALIST. 

e  mine-owner  is  doing  a  divine  work.  It  is 
lecessary  to  praise  liim  for  it  any  more  than 
to  congratulate  yourself  on  having  made 
nistakes  which  have  taught  you  the  most 
ibie  lessons  in  this  life.  Tlie  mine-owner, 
.  he  talks  to  himself,  does  not  say  he  is  a 
nthropist  to  his  Kaffirs.  He  is  an  uninten- 
1  evangelist  of  tlie  gospel  of  clothes,  all  the 
A  raw  Kaffir  from  tlie  East  Coast  buys  a 
t  with  some  of  his  first  month's  wages  and 
the  storekeeper  to  hold  it  for  him.  Next 
h  he  buys  a  suit  and  puts  it  in  the  trunk. 
I  fills  the  box  with  the  outward  symbols  of 
zation.      In  due  time  he  takes  it  away,  with 


perhaps  a  trousers -stretcher  or  two.  It  makes 
you  laugh  to  see  his  apings  of  Regent  Street. 
But  there  is  always  something  of  the  ludicrous  in 
struggling  gentility.  The  thing  that  matters  is 
that  Taste  is  awaking  out  of  sleep.  In  the  mine, 
the  seed  of  industry  has  taken  root ;  and  pres' 
ently  your  Kaffir  won't  be  satisfied  to  shiver  in 
the  co'd  morning  air.     His  Rand  experience  is 
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all  to  the  good,  and  no  one  need  be  anxious  lest 
his  employer  make  too  much  moral  and  intellec- 
tual dividend  out  of  it. 

THE    EVANGELISTS    OF    THE    OOSFEL   OF   CLOTBBS. 

The  mine-owner  is  a  human  being.  As  a  rule, 
the  mine  manager  is  more  so.  Both  are  worth 
something  besides  a  bill  of  indictment.  They 
have  taught  some  Cape  Colonists  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  hurry  to  be  rich.  "While  the  colonists 
recommend  to  one  another  the  supreme  virtues 
of  simple  living,  they  draw  their  chief  govern- 
mental revenue  from  the  railways,  which  would 
not  have  been  there  if  the  mine-owner  had  not 
exploited  the  reefs  of  the  high  veldt.  Gold  min- 
ing on  the  Rand  is  a  real  industry.  Any  notion 
that  gold  can  be  dug  as  easily  as  potatoes  cannot 
survive  a  tour  around  a  mine. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  capitalistic  ex- 
cesses in  the  Transvaal.     There  is  enough  wa- 
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tered  capital  in  the  Kaffir  market  to  drown  the 
integrity  of  a  whole  school  of  divinity.  But 
the  Jolianneeburg  stock  exchange  is  not  the 
only  one  in  the  empire  where  the  Anglo-Saxon 
from  Saxony  is  too  much  of  a  predominant  part- 
ner. Swearing  at  him  won't  convert  him.  Nor 
will  it  teach  him  his  place.  lie  is  a  good  servant, 
but  a  bad  masler, — chiefly  the  latt>.'r.  The  way  to 
bring  him  into  useful  service  is  to  recognize  and 
exploit  his  good  qualities,  and  to  prove  to  him 
that  political  wisdom  generally  is  housed  among 
people  who  are  not  heavy-laden  with  tliia  world's 
goods.  The  goldbug,  as  a  rule,  knows  his  own 
political  disabilities  bettor  than  his  pure  critic 
does.  He  deplores  the  absence  of  great  states- 
men irom  South  Africa  just  as  much  as  you  do. 


The  millionaire  called  for  war,  and  got  it.  A 
cynical  Englishman  has  said,  "The  Uitlanders 
fought  for  their  grievances,  and  they've  got 
'em."  Cynicism  and  satire  generally  overshoot 
their  mark.  But  the  Uitlander  was  bora  to 
grumble,  and  though  war  destroys  many  things, 
it  cannot  stop  a  Britisher's  growling.  Abun- 
dance of  labor  on  the  Kand  is  still  a  long  way 
off ;  and  John  Chinaman's  shadow  is  beginning 
to  ten-ify  the  land.  It  was  predicted  that  Brit- 
ish nile  would  soon  tend  to  open  up  the  country. 
So  it  has.  Government  has  borrowed  five  mil- 
lions for  railway- building.  But,  bless  you,  to 
bsild  railroads  moans  navvies, — black  navvies. 
Even  a  nigger  can't  be  in  two  places  at  once. 
So  when  the  government  takes  the  Kaffir  to  make 
gradients,  the  mine-owner  says  that  isn't  playing 
&e  game.  He  has  the  first  claim  on  labor,  and 
the  government  should  see  that  the  country  cao- 
not  live  by  railways  alone.  It  is  impossible  to 
lauild  British  supremacy  on  the  backs  of  only 
sixty  thousand  boys  engaged  for  only  a  year 
each.     Isn't  this  cool  cheek  ? 

THE    DOMIXANCE   OP   THE    HAND. 

It  isn't  cheek.  It  is  hard  necessity.  Provi- 
dence has  decreed  that  the  Rand  is  the  first 
driving-wheel  of  South  African  twentieth -cen- 
tury progress.  That  is  a  fact  which  will  never, 
never  down.  South  Africa  would  have  been 
bankrupt  but  for  the  birth  of  Johannesburg. 
South  Africa  is  destined  to  be  a  great  common- 
wealth. But  it  can  only  become  such  by  way  of 
much  tribulation.  Johannesburg  is  a  synonym 
for  tribulation.  "Which  is  another  way  of  re- 
peating  that  South  Africa  is  unlike  anything  in 
the  heavens  above  or  the  earth  beneath.  The 
foundation  of  Canada's  prosperity  and  of  her 
political  grandeur    was  spread  across  the  con- 
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tinent  on  farms  whereon  white  men  were  and 
are  their  own  laborers.  So  the  way  was  made 
straight  for  developing  the  mineral  wealth  which 
is  richly  stored  in  the  mighty  Dominion. 

Agriculturally,  South  A  frica  is  a  paradox. 
I  traveled  a  thousand  miles  and  saw  not  a  single 
sign  of  a  fine  crop  of  cereals.  The  "Westfrn 
prairies  will  sustain  millions  of  people,  who 
only  have  to  go  there  to  be  sure  of  bread  and 
butter.  But  in  South  Africa,  agriculture  will 
develop  on  other  lines.  It  costs  ten  dollars  a 
week  to  feed  a  horse  in  Pretoria.  There  is  plenty 
of  fertile  land  in  the  country,  but  precious  little 
water,  "When  the  mines  are  in  full  blast,  there 
will  be  an  overflow  of  prosperity  to  the  land, 
and  a  family  will  be  able  to  live  on  a  much 
smaller  estate  than  is  possible  to-day.  Capital- 
ism may  have  a  special  part  to  play  in  South 
African  agriculture. 

A    TOl'-HEAVY    COMMUNITY. 

Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick  described  the  position 
of  Johannesburg  to  me  in  one  word—"  The  com- 
munity is  top-heavy  and  needs  to  be  steadied." 
He  spoke  the  truth.  The  man  who  can  make  of 
Johannesburg  the  sure  corner-stone  of  imperial 
South  Africa  will  be  he  who  can  put  the  pyra- 
mid the  right  end  up.  If  such  a  one  &rise,  he 
will  show  the  way  to  save  the  empire,  at  whose 
condition  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  taken  the  grav- 
est alarm.  When  you  have  rescued  the  million- 
sire  from  himself,  you  have  cracked  the  hardest 
nut  in  Christendom  and  Jewry. 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

AND  ITS  SOUL. 

A  REVIEW  OF  CHARLES  BOOTH'S  NOTABLE  BOOK.* 


LONDON  is  the  heart  of  the  British  Empire. 
It  has  waxed  mighty  and  great,  greater 
than  all  the  cities  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
But  wherewith  shall  it  profit  if  it  have  lost  its 
soul  ?  If  the  existence  of  its  soul  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  extent  to  which  its  citizens  f re- 
qaent  meetings  *for  prayer,  it  must  be  admitted 
to  be  in  a  very  parlous  state.  For  the  one  no- 
table result  of  the  recent  Daily  News  census  is 
the  discovery  that  prayer  meetings,  which  were 
once  regarded  as  the  vital  breath  of  the  life  of 
the  Church,  have  almost  ceased  to  exist.  In  the 
populous  borough  of  Chelsea,  only  thirty  per- 
sons were  found  to  be  in  attendance  at  prayer 
meetings.  Thirty  persons  out  of  seventy  thou- 
sand. 

Week-night  services  have  also  fallen  into  dis- 
use. The  religioils  life  of  London  is  forsaking 
the  accustomed  channels  of  former  days.  Has 
religion  itself  dried  up  and  disappeared  ?  Or  is 
London  as  religious  as  ever  it  has  been — only  in 
different  fashion  ? 

HOW    THE    CENSUS    WAS    TAKEN. 

The  Daily  News  census  is  a  notable  piece  of 
journalistic  work.  It  is  at  least  a  good  thing  to 
know  where  we  are.  The  census  was  taken  in  a 
very  methodical  fashion.  Instead  of  being  taken 
all  over  London  on  one  day,  the  collection  of 
the  number  of  attendants  was  spread  over  more 
than  six  months.  Each  Sunday,  the  census  was 
taken  simultaneously  at  all  the  churches  and 
chapels  in  one  of  the  twenty-nine  boroughs  into 
which  London  is  divided  on  one  day,  but  no  one 
knew  which  day  was  allotted  to  which  borough. 
Four  hundred  enumerators  were  employed,  one 
for  each  church  door.  Half  the  enumerators 
were  called  superintendents.  Over  the  whole 
staff  were  thirteen  inspectors,  working  under  Mr. 
Mudie  Smith,  as  registrar-general.  These  enu- 
merators had  to  count  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  entering  places  of  worship  in  London,  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  sexes  and  between  chil- 
dren and  adults.     They  also,  by  an  ingenious 


*  "  Life  and  Labour  in  London.'*  Conclusion.  By  Charles 
Booth.    MacmiUan  &  Co. 

The  DaUy  News  Census  of  Church  Attendance  in  Lon- 
don. 


system,  discovered  that  65  per  cent,  of  the  wor- 
shipers are  the  poor  creatures  called  "  oncers  " 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Only  35  per  cent,  attend  two 
services  on  Sunday. 

THE    FIGURES    OF    THE    CENSUS. 

The  net  result  of  their  numbering  of  the  peo- 
ple as  they  entered  places  of  worship  is  sum- 
marized as  follows  : 

MORNINO  AND  EVENING  TOTALS. 


Morning. 

Evening. 

TotAl. 

Established  Church 

Nonconformist  churches.. 
Roman  Catholic  Church.. 
Other  services 

230,401 

109,312 

73,680 

35,310 

209,722 

246,913 

19,892 

27,680 

430,153 

416,225 

93,572 

62,990 

Totals 

496,733 

604,207 

1,002,940 

TOTALS  FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 


Established  Church 

Nonconformist  churches. . . 
Roman  Catholic  Church — 
Other  services 

Totals 


Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Chil- 
dren. 

98,477 

120,782 

23,855 

23,436 

188,354 

166,978 

42,774 

15,887 

143,322 

129,466 

26,943 

23,667 

266,550 

412,998 

323,397 

Total. 


430,158 

416i,225 

98,572 

62,990 

1,002,940 


It  adds  to  the  significance  of  these  figures  to 
know  that  the  number  of  attendants  at  the 
Established  Church  is  steadily  sinking.  The 
Church  is  numerically  and  comparatively  worse 
attended  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  Not 
all  the  fervor  of  the  Tractarians  has  succeeded 
in  arresting  the  drying  up  of  the  congregations 
of  the  Establishment.  On  the  whole,  the  Non- 
conformists have  held  their  own  better  than  the 
Anglicans.  But  the  ancient  practice  of  not  neg- 
lecting the  assembling  of  themselves  together 
in  the  worship  of  God  is  apparently  on  the 
wane  among  us. 

A  man  need  not  be  a  Christian  to  regret  this. 
In  the  remarkable  volume  in  which  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  sums  up  the  results  of  seventeen  years' 
close  observation  of  London  and  its  peoples, 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  what  its  author 
calls  ''the  great  main  fact"  which  no  carping 
can  touch,  and  to  which  <'  we  have  endless  testi- 
mony," that  "  Christian  people  are  nearly  all 
temperate  and  thrifty,  and  the  better  in  every 
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A  double  cross- Roman  Catholic  church. 
St.  AndrBw'8  croBa— NoDConformfat,   In  o 

Botld  a  ml»lon. 
A  circle- beer-house  with  "off"  license. 


r-fullf  licenaed 

A  clrole  with  cross-Krocera  with  license, 
rch,        A  soliil  circle— licensed  restaurant  without  Bter. 
A  square-Board,  and  a    triangle— Voluntary 
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way  for  being  so."  If  this  be  so,  it  is  an  ill 
look-out  for  London  if  year  by  year  an  increas- 
ing number  of  its  population  cease  to  be  Chris- 
tian even  in  name.  Londoners  will  not  be 
"  better  in  every  way  "  for  losing  their  attach- 
ment to  the  one  great  agency  which,  Mr.  Booth 
being  witness,  operates  everywhere  for  temper- 
ance and  thrift  and  the  betterment  of  the 
people. 

WHY    THE    CHURCHES    FAIL. 

The  more  we  read  of  what  Mr.  Booth  has  to 
tell  us,  the  more  we  feel  dismayed  at  the  symp- 
toms of  decay  that  are  revealed  by  the  Daily 
News  census  in  the  efficiency  of  the  soul-stirring 
apparatus  of  modern  London.  For,  although 
bright  gleams  of  hope  here  and  there  irradiate 
the  gloom,  the  picture  which  he  gives  us  is  on 
the  whole  a  somber  one.  The  evils  which  he  re- 
veals are  those  which  the  Christian  Church  was 
constituted  to  overcome,  nor  does  he  point  to 
any  other  agency  better  fitted  to  carry  on  the 
struggle  if  the  Church  is  dismissed  as  effete.  It 
is  true  that  the  Church  of  Christ  has  largely  for- 
gotten Christ,  and  many  of  the  evils  described 
by  Mr.  Booth  are  never  assailed  in  flank  or  in 
rear  by  the  bodies  which  describe  themselves  as 
the  armies  of  the  living  God.  Mr.  Mudie  Smith, 
in  summing  up  the  conclusions  which  he  deduces 
from  his  enumeration,  lays  the  greatest  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  the  churches  have  all,  more 
or  less,  abdicated  their  great  function  as  minis- 
tering servants  of  humanity. 

A  SUGGESTION  TO  PREACHERS. 

This  leads  us  up  to  the  practical  question 
whether  the  preachers  in  the  twenty-six  hun- 
dred places  of  worship  to  be  found  in  London 
to-day  have  done  anything  to  bring  before  the 
million  souls  who  listen  to  them  every  Sunday 
the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Charles  Booth  has 
arrived  at  in  the  course  of  his  prolonged,  patient 
diagnosis  of  the  diseases  of  the  body  politic. 

**  Watchman,  what  of  the  night?"  is  a  cry 
which  often  rises  from  the  lips  of  every  earnest 
waiter  for  the  dawn.  Here  is  a  watchman  who 
has  given  seventeen  years  t)f  his  life  to  find  out 
and  proclaim  the  truth  concerning  this  Great 
Babylon  in  which  we  live.  He  has  seen  it  with 
his  own  eyes,  in  its  riches  and  in  its  poverty,  in 
its  grandeur  and  its  crime,  he  has  probed  it  in 
every  part,  he  has  dissected  its  living  nerves, 
and  he  stands  forth  to  tell  us  how  things  are, 
and,  what  is  still  more  important,  how  things 
may,  in  his  opinion,  be  mended.  He  is  a 
prophet  with  a  message.  His  prophecy  is  based 
upon  scientific  observation.  His  message  is 
instinct    with    a   hope    born  of  knowledge  and 


experience.  If  the  churches  of  London  are 
going  to  take  seriously  their  divine  commission, 
they  had  better,  one  and  all,  from  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  the  Jewish  rabbis  down  to  the 
ethical  societies  and  General  Booth,  take  this 
concluding  volume  as  the  subject  for  their 
sermons  at  least  once  a  week  for  the  next  six 
months. 

THE    SERVAXTLESS    MILLIONS. 

London, — what  is  London?  To  begin  with, 
London  is  a  conglomerate  of  800,000  families, 
— if  we  average  five  persons  to  a  family, — of 
whom  666,000  have  no  servants.  While  only 
95,000  families  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  domestic 
servant,  3,371,789  persons, — men,  women,  and 
children, — wake  every  morning  in  London 
knowing  that  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  will 
have  to  do  all  their  own  work  with  their  own 
hands,  while  only  476,325,  or  11  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  are  in  a  position  to  employ  any  of 
the  205,858  persons  of  the  servant  class.  Of 
these  3,371,789  of  the  servantless  class,  nearly 
half  a  million  are  pigged  together  three  in  a 
room,  while  three  quarters  of  a  million  have 
half  a  room  each  ;  354,000  belong  to  the  very 
poor,  900,000  to  the  poor.  The  poor  we  have 
always  with  us,  to  the  tune  of  30  per  cent.  The 
poor  and  the  very  poor  outnumber  all  the  men, 
women,  and  children  who  find  themselves,  on 
Sunday,  in  church  or  chapel.  There  is  no  over- 
crowding in  the  house  of  God;  but  the  houses 
of  men  are  inconveniently  full. 

HOUSING    SLOWLY    IMPROVING. 

Bad  as  things  are, — and  they  are  very  bad, — 
hundreds  of  thousands  being  herded  together  in 
conditions  which  render  decency  and  morality 
and  a  human  life  practically  impossible,  it  is  re- 
assuring to  be  told  that  the  statistics  of  over- 
crowding show  considerable  progress  in  the  last 
ten  years. 

While  one-room  tenements  have  decreased  from  172,- 
503  to  149,524,  or  14  per  cent.,  three-room  and  four-room 
tenements  have  increased  16  per  cent.,  18  per  cent.,  and 
21  per  cent.,  respectively.  In  every  way,  there  is  con- 
siderably less  crowding  than  ten  years  ago. 

No  doubt  there  are  still  slums ;  but  the  worst  are 
gone,  and  the  present  state  of  things  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  squalor,  misery,  and  neglect  which  pre- 
vailed thirty  years  ago. 

Much  has  been  done  ;  but  it  is  little  to  that 
which  remains  to  be  done.  One  of  the  most 
elaborate  chapters  in  this  book  is  devoted  to  a 
painstaking  exposition  of  what  ought  to  be  done 
to  improve  the  housing  of  the  Londoners,  and 
another  to  set  forth  that  policy  of  expansion 
which  is  the  only  radical  remedy. 
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MR.    BOOTH  S    SUGGESTION    TO    fiUILDEBS. 

There  is  only  room  here  to  note  one  of  Mr. 
Booth's  most  characteristic  recommendations: 

I  wish  I  could  rouse  in  the  minds  of  speculative 
builders  a  sense  of  the  money  value  that  lies  in  individu- 
ality, with  its  power  of  attracting  the  eye,  rooting  the 
affections,  and  arousing  pride  in  house  and  home.  Then 
would  they  seek  to  use,  in  place  of  sedulously  destroy- 
ing, every  natural  feature  of  beauty,  and  take  thought 
to  add  others.  A  slightly  greater  width  of  garden  on 
the  sunny  side,  whether  front  or  back,  may  make  all 
the  difference  ;  a  single  tree  left  standing  can  glorify  a 
whole  street.  Fresh  painting  and  papering  within  is 
not  the  highest  ideal ;  its  charm  passes ;  the  other 
gathers  force  as  the  years  go  by. 

ARE  LONDONERS  BECOMING  SOBER  ? 

As  to  intemperance,  Mr.  Booth  has  much  to 
say  that  is  very  interesting. 

There  is  less  drunkenness  than  formerly,  and  the  in- 
crease in  drinking  is  to  be  laid  mainly  to  the  account  of 
the  female  sex.  This  latter  phase  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
unexpected  results  of  the  emancipation  of  woman.  On 
the  one  hand  she  has  become  more  independent  of  man, 
industrially  and  financially,  and  on  the  other,  more  of  a 
comrade  than  before,  and  in  neither  capacity  does  she 
feel  any  shame  at  entering  a  public-house.  .  .  .  Whether 
the  people  drink  less  or  not,  the  police  are  practically 
agreed  in  saying  that  they  are  much  less  rowdy  than 
formerly.  .  .  . 

HOW    TO   DEAL    WITH    PUBLIC-HOUSES. 

Mr.  Booth's  remedy  would  be,  not  prohibition, 
but  improved  public-houses.     He  wishes 

To  improve  the  conditions  under  which  alcoholic 
drinks  are  supplied  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  that 
the  standard  of  propriety  in  these  public  places  should 
not  only  be  set  as  high  as  possible,  but  should  every- 
where at  least  equal,  and  in  poorer  neighborhoods  rise 
above,  that  ordinarily  obtaining  in  the  homes.  .  .  . 
Whatever  the  policy,  we  need  a  stronger  and  more  vital 
authority  to  enforce  it.  For  London,  I  would  suggest 
that  such  an  authority  could  be  constituted  by  a  small 
committee  of  the  London  County  Council,  with  a  per- 
manent paid  secretary  sitting  with  assessors,  who  might 
be  trained  lawyers  appointed  by  the  home  office. 

Such  a  body,  he  thinks,  would  insist  on  sev- 
eral reforms. 

The  first  of  these  will  be  for  powers  of  local  taxa- 
tion by  means  of  extra  rating  of  the  values  created  by 
the  granting  of  licenses.  .  .  .  The  next  demand  will 
probably  be  for  placing  all  clubs  or  bars  of  clubs  in 
which  alcohol  is  sold  under  the  same  restrictions  as  the 
hours  of  public-houses ;  and,  again,  this  will  be  even 
more  necessary  with  a  policy  of  unmitigated  restric- 
tion. 

As  to  the  hours  of  closing,  Mr.  Booth  says  : 

I  still  think  that  there  would  be  a  substantial  gain 
for  the  cause  of  temperance  in  adopting  an  earlier 
hour,  and  should  advocate  11  o'clock  every  week-night 


(and  in  clubs  the  same),  with  further  special  consider- 
ation to  houses  which  were  willing  to  close  at  10. 

LIGHT    AND    SHADE. 

Betting,  he  thinks,  is  increasing  both  among 
men  and  women.     On.  the  other  hand,  we  read  : 

Habits  of  thrift,  it  is  said,  must  be  improving.  It 
would  be  impossible  otherwise  to  explain  the  wonder- 
ful reserve  power  of  the  poor.  The  poor  help  each 
other  more  than  any  other  class,  and  there  must  be  re- 
sources of  a  greater  extent  than  is  realized. 

Another  bright  side  is  revealed  to  us  in  the 
following  extract : 

Moral  improvement  among  the  people  is  immense, 
owing,  mainly,  to  education  ;  shown,  among  other  ways, 
in  kindness  to  animals.  The  day  was  (says  an  old  resi- 
dent) when  no  cat  could  appear  in  the  streets  of  Bethnal 
Green  without  being  hunted  and  maltreated  ;  now, 
such  conduct  is  rare. 

OLD-AGE    PENSIONS. 

When  Mr.  Booth  comes  to  deal  with  the  relief 
of  distress  and  the  organization  of  charitable  re- 
lief, he  seizes  the  opportunity  to  restate  his  plea 
for  universal  old-age  pensions  at  the  age  of 
seventy  : 

I  would  make  seventy  the  age  at  which  a  free  and 
honorable  pension  should  be  granted  to  every  one  who 
up  to  then  had  not  received  poor  relief  (other  than 
medical),  and  I  put  the  amount  at  seven  shillings  per 
week,  in  place  of  the  more  generally  adopted  proposal 
of  five  shillings  a  week  at  sixty-five.  Proof  of  age, 
nationality,  and  residence  in  England  daring  the 
working  of  life  would  be  required. 

The  abolition  of  out-relief  is,  I  think,  essential,  and 
at  the  same  time  quite  possible,  if  poor  law  and 
organized  private  effort  will  work  hand  in  hand,  and  if 
the  pension,  which  becomes  in  itself  a  great  motive  to 
thrift,  is  assured  in  the  future. 

Among  the  reforms  which  he  thinks  essential 

are  : 

An  extension  of  the  system  of  a  common  poor  fundt 
subject  to  agreement  as  to  the  principles  of  administra- 
tion ;  consultations  between  boards  of  guardians  and 
charitable  agencies  as  to  the  relief,  and  a  distinct  recog- 
nition of  their  respective  spheres. 

MR.    booth's    best   HOPE. 

Surveying  London  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Charles 
Bootli  seems  to  see  most  ground  for  hope  in  the 
London  County  Council  and  in  trade-unions. 
He  says  : 

A  new  middle  class  is  forming  which  will,  perhaps* 
hold  the  future  in  its  grasp.  Its  advent  seems  to  me 
the  great  social  fact  of  to-day.  Those  who  oonstitate 
this  class  are  the  especial  product  of  the  push  of  indnB* 
try ;  within  their  circle,  religion  and  eduoation  find  tlM 
greatest  response ;  among  them,  all  popular  movemiDtB 
take  their  rise,  aud  from  them  draw  their  leaders.  To 
them,  in  proportion  as  they  have  ideas,  pdUtlottl  powtf 
will  pass. 


•HE   NEW   MOVEMENT   FOR   RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

BY  PROFESSOR  FRANK  KNIGHT  SANDERS, 
the  theological  faculty  of  Yale  UniveTsity  and  pTeaident  of  the  Religious  Education  Association.) 


ke-'  has  been  the  advance  during  the 
decade  in  an  appreciation  of  the  ac- 
ing  conditions  of  religioua  instruction 
IS  and  classes,  that  both  those  who  are 
ind  those  who  actively  participato  in 
u  are  agreed  iu  realizing  that  the  cur- 
oda  are  unsatisfactory  and  unscientific 
ifrequently,  irreligious.     This  is  hardly 

in  the  Sunday  school  than  in  the  day 
blic  or  private.  The  crusade  against 
ing  of  religion  in  our  public  schools 
■r  have  gained  headway  if  the  limita- 
'ell  as  the  possibilities  of  such  instruc* 
wen  carefully  studied, 
stakes  of  the  past  are  now  seen  with 
i  distinctness,  the  resources  available 
lest  and  thoughtful  religious  instructor 
Id  are  more  fully  realized,  and  the  time 
at  hand  when  an  organized  attempt  to 
'eligious  education  along  broad  lines 
nplish  large  and  immediately  practical 
\.  new  organization  is  required  for  the 

reason  that  none  of  those  already 
ice  are  in  a  position  to  deal  with 
blems  in  a  comprehensive  and  satis- 
ay. 


■rogress  has  been  made  in  the  last  dec- 
o  in  the  development  of  biblical  in- 
in  the  curricula  of  our  educational 
IE.  In  1880,  the  matter  was  either 
[together  or  almost  universally  met  by 
.ion  that  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  week 
3ge  or  academical  class  should  meet 
ction  in  the  Bible,  the  regular  faculty 
(ended  upon  to  furnish  the  requisite 
n.  At  the  present  time,  a  dozen  in- 
of  higher  learning,  not  professional 
;ii  be  named  at  which  the  very  highest 
)iblical  study  is  made  a  part,  usually 
f  the  course  for  the  degree  of  B.A. 
,  Yale  University  began  to  offer  courses 
.1  instruction  on  an  equality  in  every 
'itii  those  of  other  departments,  and 
r  the  sake  of  their  value  for  general, 
ture.     Yale  may  or  may  not  have  been 


the  pioneer,  and  is  certainly  no  longer  exceptional 
in  making  such  provision.  At  that  time  such  a 
department  was  greatly  hindered  by  the  lack  of 
appropriate  reference  literature  or  text-books. 
These  are  now  being  rapidly  provided.  The  field 
for  this  sort  of  religious  advance  is,  indeed,  un- 
limited. There  are  few  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  not  excepting  the  State  universities, 
which  cannot  wisely  and  readily  adopt  such  a 
series  of  courses  on  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  Bible,  of  the  Orient,  and  on  the  philosophy  of 
religion  as  obtain  iu  a  few  colleges.  Such 
courses  are  absolutely  without  sectarian  value, 
and  are  followed  with  enthusiasm  by  students 
of  every  shade  of  religious  belief  and  of  every 
form  of  historic  faith.  The  Protestant,  Romanist, 
Jew,  Greek,  or  barbarian  can  find  common  his- 
torical ground  in  the  class-room  of  an  instructor 
trained  in  modern  methods.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  large  work  of  promotion  possible  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  a  work  which  de- 
mands the  infiuence  and  support  ol  such  an  or- 
ganization as  the  Religious  Education  Associa- 
tion. 

BIBLICAL    INSTRUCTION    BY   CORBESFONDKNOK. 

The  field  of  correspondence  instruction  is  one 
of  magnitude  and  importance.  Its  possibilities 
for  the  promotion  of  religious  education  among 
people  at  large  are  just  beginning  to  be  fully 
realized.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  President 
William  R.  Harper,  then  a  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  the  theological  seminary  at  Morgan  Park, 
III.,  organized  the  American  Institute  of  He- 
brew, to  givi'  instniction  by  correspondence  in 
Hebrew.  This  work  was  taken  over  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature  in  1889, 
instruction  being  also  offered  to  individual  stu- 
dents in  the  Knglish  Bible.  Soon  provision  was 
made  for  work  for  clubs  and  guilds,  and  so 
the  work  has  steadily  developed  until,  last  year- 
the  institute  taught  thousands  of  stude-.-a. 
Moreover,  such  well-established  institutions  aa 
the  "University  of  Chicago  and  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity delibe  rat  el  y  uti  lize  correspondence  couraea 
as  a  possible  means  of  making  progress  toward 
a  degree.  The  method  is  fully  justified  ;  it  re- 
mains to  use  it  to  the  utmost. 
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A   OLEABINa   HOUSE    FOB   EDUCATIONAL    IDEAS. 

Summer  assemblies,  or  schools,  have  become 
a  well-recognized  auxiliary  in  education.  They 
are  multiplying  rapidly,  and  rarely  fail  to  plan 
to  combine  education  with  recreation.  They 
afford  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  promotion 
of  religious  education,  and  are  almost  uniformly, 
hospitable  to  its  presentation. 

Aside  from  these  and  other  opportunities 
which  present  themselves  to-day  for  a  well- 
organized,  well-balanced  forward  movement  in 
religious  education,  and  which  call  for  the  uni- 
fying and  comprehending  influence  of  a  new 
organization,  its  relationship  to  the  host  of  un- 
related and  unattached  investigators  of  religious 
problems  must  not  be  overlooked.  These  are 
legion.  They  may  be  sincere  and  resourceful, 
but  are  often  unable  to  get  a  public  hearing. 
They  are  not  infrequently  possessed  of  valuable 
ideas  which  may  or  may  not  be  workable  in  the 
form  originated  by  them.  The  Religious  Edu- 
cation Association,  organized  to  promote  investi- 
gation and  discovery,  will  serve,  through  its 
proper  department,  as  a  clearing  house  for  ideas, 
as  a  friendly  critic,  and  as  an  indorser  of  plans 
which  are  sound. 

There  is,  then,  abundant  room  for  an  organi- 
zation which  may  devote  itself  to  the  active 
promotion  of  religious  and  moral  education,  one 
which  seeks, — ^to  use  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  convention  of  last  February, 
— "  to  rende/such  general  assistance  as  shall  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  all  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations now  engaged  in  religious  and  moral 
instruction,  serving  as  a  clearing  house  for  ideas 
and  activities,  unifying,  stimulating,  and  devel- 
oping all  those  forces  which  together  can  secure 
to  religion  and  morality  their  true  place  and 
their  proper  influence." 

THE   NEW    ASSOCIATION    AS   A   WOBKINQ   BODY. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  association  at 
Chicago,  on  February  12,  1903,  the  executive 
board  has  been  busy  with  the  completion  of 
the  plans  of  organization,  no  easy  or  quickly 
managed  task.  The  convention  voted  to  adopt 
a  constitution  modeled  on  the  lines  of  that  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  departing 
from  the  usages  of  that  body  in  three  important 
particulars, — ^a  single  board  of  directors,  a  large 
and  fairly  representative  executive  board,  and 
departments  organized  for  continuous  service. 
As  in  that  association,  the  executive  board  is 
given  the  responsibility  for  the  management  of  the 
organization's  affairs.  The  convention  elected  the 
president,  sixteen  vice-presidents,  twenty  direct- 
ors at  large,  and  an  executive  board  of  twenty-one. 


Since  its  organization,  the  executive  board  has 
appointed  two  executive  officers,  thirty- nine  State 
or  provincial  directors,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty- three  committeemen  to  be  in  executive 
charge  of  the  sixteen  departments  of  religious 
education  at  present  organized  :  universities  and 
colleges,  theological  seminaries,  churches  and 
pastors,  Sunday  schools,  secondary  public  schools, 
elementary  public  schools,  private  schools,  teach- 
er training.  Christian  associations,  young  peo- 
ple's societies,  the  home,  libraries,  the  press,  cor- 
respondence instruction,  summer  assemblies, 
religious  art  and  music.  The  organization  is  now 
complete  with  the  exception  of  two  executive 
officers, — the  general  secretary  and  the  editorial 
secretary, — so  important  that  the  board  has  been 
as  yet  unable  to  announce  permanent  appoint- 
ments. That  no  harm  has  resulted  from  this 
delay  is  due  to  the  remarkably  efficient  volunteer 
service  so  far  available.  The  council  also  awaits 
organization. 

Meanwhile,  the  membership  list  has  grown 
spontaneously  and  with  astonishing  rapidity.  In 
June,  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  volume  of 
proceedings,  it  had  reached  a  total  of  thirteen 
hundred.  It  numbers  now  over  fifteen  hundred, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  doubled,  at  least,  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year.  A  perusal  of  the  list  con- 
clusively shows  that  the  religious  and  educa- 
tional strength  of  the  country  is  already  center-  i 
ing  in  the  association.  This  gives  ample  reason  j 
to  anticipate  steady  and  important  progress  as  a 
result  of  the  movement.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
this  association,  within  three  months  after  its 
organization,  had  nearly  one-half  as  many  active 
members  (with  the  same  annual  fee  of  two  dollars) 
as  the  National  Educational  Association  after  its 
thirty  years  of  illustrious  history  and  unparal- 
leled service  to  general  education. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

During  these  months,  the  executive  board  has 
published  an  attractive  volume  of  four  hundred 
and  thirty  pages,  giving  in  full  the  history  of 
the  movement,  leading  up  to  the  convention, 
the  addresses  delivered,  the  minutes,  the  con- 
stitution adopted,  and  the  list  of  officers  and 
members,  with  a  convenient  index.  It  i»  * 
handbook  of  the  association  in  its  initial  year, 
but  far  more.  The  convention  was  one  of  the 
most  significant  and  stimulating  gatherings  ever 
held.  The  addresses  constitute  a  pennaaeDt 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  weighty 
problems  of  religious  education.  The  votaiB* 
is  unrivaled  for  interest,  freshnesB,  and  ods* 
tinned  value.  The  board  hlus  also*  iflsiked  * 
thirty-two-page  pamphlet  of  infoxnuitiipn  VfA 
the  first  number  of  a  regular  bulletin  tot 
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bers.*  In  July,  at  Boston,  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  convened  to  hear  a  report 
from  the  executive  board  and  to  provide  for 
the  vigorous  promotion  of  the  work  of  the  as- 
sociation  in  the  months  to  come.  It  indorsed  a  * 
wide  observance  of  October  4  as  **  Bible  Study 
Sunday/'  on  which  day  the  ministry  will  be 
urged  to  discuss  "The  Bible  in  Relation  to 
Christian  Life  and  to  the  Work  of  the  Church  ;  " 
it  ratified  the  suggestions  outlined  for  the  imme- 
diate development  of  departmental  work;  it  ap- 
proved the  plans  for  the  next  convention,  and 
for  securing  a  general  secretary;  it  got  together 
a  body  of  about  sixty  officers,  thirty-eight  living 
outside  of  New  England,  and  in  many  ways 
contributed  to  the  strengthening  of  the  move- 
ment. 

RELATION    TO    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

A  well-defined  programme  for  the  future  the 
association  is  unprepared  to  announce.  It  plans 
to  make  each  annual  convention  the  occasion 
for  a  noteworthy  permanent  contribution  to  the 
working  literature  of  religious  education.  No 
pains  will  be  spared  to  insure  that  the  next  con- 
vention, in  March,  1904,  will  afford  such  a  treat- 
ment of  "  The  Bible  in  its  Practical  Application 
to  Life."  The  association  will  do  its  construct- 
ive work  through  its  departments,  and  should 
not  anticipate  their  action.  Each  one  of  the  six- 
teen is  in  charge  of  an  important  field,  although 
public  interest  seems  to  be  particularly  centered 
upon  the  religious  education  of  the  young  in  the 
Sunday  school,  the  day  school,  and  the  home. 
A  great  and  puzzling  problem  is  that  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  public  schools.  These 
departments  are  under  the  wise  guidance  of 
well-known  men  who  are  fully  identified  with 
public-school  interests,  and  yet  are  in  complete 
sympathy  with  an  effort  to  reasonably  promote 
religious  growth  side  by  side  with  mental  train- 
ing. These  and  other  departments  have  organ- 
ized, initiated  investigations,  and  will  be  heard 
from  as  soon  as  there  can  be  a  judicious  publi- 
cation of  results.  An  organization  so  far-reach- 
ing must  make  haste  slowly,  notwithstanding 
the  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  for 
immediate  reforms  of  all  abuses. 

ADOPTION    OF    SCIENTIFIC    METHODS. 

A  factor  of  no  inconsiderable  value  in  the 
promotion  of  these  interests  will  be  the  Council 
of  Religious  Education,  as  yet  unorganized.  It 
will  be  composed  of  sixty  active  members  of  the 


*The  Religious  Education  Association  has  established  an 
executive  office  at  153-155  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  at 
^bich  its  literature  is  obtainable  on  request. 


organization,  each  one  chosen  as  an  expert,  on 
the  basis  of  his  actual  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  religious  education.  This  body  will  give  itself 
to  the  initiation,  conduct,  discussion,  and  comple- 
tion of  investigations,  on  the  basis  of  which  it 
will  make  authoritative  recommendations.  It 
will  aim  to  develop  theories,  but  not  to  be  un- 
practical. With  the  adjustment  of  theories  to 
practice  it  may  not  concern  itself,  but  rather 
with  the  adequate  survey  of  data.  A  true 
theory  can  be  readily  adjusted  to  existing  con- 
ditions ;  an  inadequate  induction  is  productive 
only  of  weakness. 

THE    APPEAL    TO    THE    INDIVIDUAL. 

The  Religious  Education  Association  welcomes 
to  membership  not  only  those  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  religious  education,  such  as 
ministers,  professional  men,  secretaries,  or  teach- 
ers, but  every  one  who  desires  to  make  his  or  her 
influence  felt  in  promoting  a  wise  progress  in 
religious  and  moral  education.  Great  move- 
ments require  the  cooperation  of  many  unselfish 
individuals,  who  never  ask  for  personal  recog- 
nition. The  right  solution  of  the  problems 
which  press  for  consideration  to-day  can  only 
be  reached  when  good  men  consent  to  think  and 
plan  together  along  broad,  unifying  lines,  and 
to  act  in  unison  for  practicable  ends. 

The  work  before  us  to-day  is  highly  impor- 
tant. It  is  "  to  give  religion  its  rightful  part  in 
the  development  of  the  individual  and  of  society, 
to  correlate  religious  and  moral  instruction  with 
that  in  history,  science,  and  literature  obtained 
in  public  or  private  schools,  to  determine  the 
established  results  of  modern  psychology  and 
pedagogy,  and  of  the  historical  study  of  the 
Bible  as  related  to  religious  instruction,  to  indi- 
cate the  proper  place  of  the  Bible  in  religious 
and  moral  instruction  and  the  wise  methods  of 
its  use,  to  establish  its  adaptedness,  historically 
studied,  for  the  promotion  of  such  religious  in 
struction  as  the  state  may  rightfully  promote 
to  show  the  necessity  of  adapting  religious  in 
struction  to  various  stages  of  physical,  mental 
moral,  and  spiritual  development  in  the  pupil 
to  promote  the  adoption  in  all  schools  of  courses 
of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  which  take 
into  account  the  present  status  of  knowledge,  to 
further  the  adequate  training  of  leaders  and 
teachers  for  the  responsible  work  of  religious 
instruction,  and  to  unite  all  individuals  and 
agencies  now  laboring  for  these  higher  ideals  of 
religious  education."  These  achievements  are 
wholly  within  the  range  of  the  men  and  women 
of  to-day,  and  constitute  an  imperative  summons 
to  all  to  lend  such  a  movement  their  influence, 
participation,  and  support. 


RURAL   SCHOOL   LIBRARIES   IN    NORTH 

CAROLINA. 


BY    CLARENCE    H.    POE. 

(Editor  of  the  Progressive  Fanner,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 


JUST  now,  when  the  princely  donations  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  have  given  a  new  stim- 
ulus to  library-building  in  American  cities,  it 
may  be  well  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  •- other 
half," — the  rural  half, — of  our  population,  for  al- 
though, until  quite  recently,  no  one  thought  of 
the  public  library  as  a  possible  rural  institution, 
it  has  now  made  an  auspicious  entry  into  this 
new  field,  and  is  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  among  the  twentieth-century  forces, — rural 
mail  delivery,  good  roads,  rural  telephones,  etc., — 
that  make  for  the  uplift  of  American  country 
Ufe. 

The  need  of  the  rural  library  must  be  ap- 
parent to  all  who  are  familiar  with  country 
school  methods.  Reading  is  the  magic  key  to 
all  our  storehouses  of  intellectual  wealth  ;  it  is 
the  basis  of  all  education.  *•  The  true  university 
of  these  days,"  says  Carlyle,  "  is  a  collection  of 
books."  And  it  is  here,  of  all  points  in  its  cur- 
riculum, that  the  country  school  has  failed  most 
grievously, — it  has  not  taught  the  child  to  read, 
to  use  books.  Do  not  understand  me  to  charge 
that  the  rural  school  is  literally  and  avowedly 
disloyal  to  the  first  of  the  immortal  three  R's, 
for  it  is  not.  But  only  in  the  narrowest  sense 
does  it  teach  reading, — reading  as  the  mere  pro- 
nunciation of  words  and  the  observance  of  punc- 
tuation marks  ;  the  unlovely,  mechanical  side  of 
reading.  The  brighter  side  of  reading  the  coun- 
try pupil  does  not  get ;  the  city  pupil  does. 
Aided  by  the  prescribed  supplemental  literature, 
and  guided  by  the  teacher,  the  child  of  the  towns- 
man learns  to  find  joy  in  reading,  learns  not 
only  how  to  read,  but  actually  learns  to  read,  to 
use  books.  If  you  know  the  country  school  as 
the  writer  does,  you  know  the  other  side  of  this 
picture.  You  know  children  who  live  out  a  long 
school  career  without  learning  anything  of  lit- 
erature beyond  the  monotonous  rehearsal  of  dry 
text-book  matter.  Cold,  hard  facts  about  the 
boundaries  of  foreign  states,  the  dates  of  ancient 
battles,  the  rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  are  re- 
garded as  matters  of  importance,  but  the  teacher 
does  not  see  that  it  is  better  to  foster  a  love  of 
reading  than  to  teach  history  or  geography.  Or 
if  he  sees  the  duty,  and  longs  to  direct  the  child 
to  the  beauties  of  literature,  he  is  shackled  by 


the  lack  of  facilities  for  such  work.  Year  after 
year,  there  is  the  same  old  drill  in  the  same  old 
readers,  no  classics  aro  studied,  and  there  is  no 
supplemental  reading  to  give  the  spice  of  variety. 
It  is  inevitable  that  children  reared  in  such 
schools  come  to  regard  reading  not  as  a  luxury, 
but  as  drudgery,  and  grow  up  potentially,  if  not 
in  the  strictest  sense,  illiterate.  '•  I  confess," 
says  Thoreau,  somewhere  in  his  '^  Walden,"  ••  that 
1  do  not  make  any  broad  distinction  between 
the  illiterateness  of  my  townsman  who  cannot 
read  at  all  and  the  illiterateness  of  him  who  lias 
learned  only  to  read  what  is  for  children  and 
feeble  intellects."  How  much  narrower,  tht^n, 
should  be  the  distinction  between  the  "  illiter- 
ateness of  him  who  cannot  read  at  all "  and  the 
illiterateness  of  him  whose  training  has  been 
such  that  he  regards  reading  only  as  a  task  to  be 
shunned  !  People  everywhere  are  now  begin- 
ning to  see  the  mistake  pointed  out,  ten  years 
^S^y  t)y  President  Eliot  in  his  essay  **  Wherein 
Popular  Education  Has  Failed  "  : 

We  have  heretofore  put  too  much  confidence  in  the 
mere  acquisition  of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing. 
After  these  arts  are  acquired,  there  is  much  to  be  done 
to  make  them  effective  for  the  development  of  the  child's 
intelligence.  If  his  reasoning  power  is  to  be  developed 
through  reading,  he  must  be  guided  to  the  right  sort  of 
reading.  The  school  must  teach  not  only  how  to  read, 
but  what  to  read,  and  it  must  develop  a  taste  for  whole- 
some reading. 

It  is  to  remedy  just  this  defect  that  the  rural 
school  library  has  been  introduced  into  twenty- 
nine  American  States.  And  though  widely  vary- 
ing plans  have  been  adopted,  in  no  other  State, 
I  dare  say,  has  more  rapid  progress  been  made 
or  greater  results  accomplished  in  proportion  to 
capital  expended  than  in  North  Carolina.  For 
this  reason  1  may  ])e  pardoned  for  referring  at 
some  length  to  this  North  Carolina  plan,  which 
seems  to  be  the  one  best  adapted  to  States  hav- 
ing a  large  rural  population  and  a  small  revenne. 
The  law  as  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1901  provides,  in  substance, — 

That  wherever  the  friends  or  patrons  of  any 
rural  public  school  contribute  $10  or  more  for 
starting  a  library  in  connection  with  the  school, 
$10  of  the  district  school  fund  shall  also  be  set 
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the  same  purpose,  while  another  $10 
2:iven  from  the  State  appropriation, — 
iring  at  the  outset  at  least  $30  for  each 
brary  ;  in  many  cases,  of  course,  the 
jontribute  more  than  the  minimum  sum, 
led  to  secure  the  $20  from  other  sources. 
nty  board  of  education  then  names 
ipetent  person  to  manage  the  prospec- 
>ry  and  buy  the  books  for  it,  these  to  be 
rom  a  remarkably  well-selected  list  of 
works  recently  prepared  by  a  committee 
juished  educators.  The  same  committee, 
ivay,  obtained  competitive  bids  from 
it  publishing  houses,  thus  forcing  prices 
igly  low  figures,  even  for  classics.  The 
libraries  have  seventy-five  or  eighty 
substantially  bound  volumes, 
earnest  efforts  of  the  North  Carolina 
and  Historical  Association,  an  appro- 
3f  five  thousand  dollars  was  obtained 
ayment  of  the  State's  part  on  the  ex- 
al  plan  just  outlined,  and  in  September, 
3  appropriation  became  available,  and 
North  Carolina  rural  school  library  was 
3d.  The  entire  sum  would  have  been 
exhausted  by  the  more  progressive  see- 
not  the  Legislature  provided  that  State 
d  be  available  for  not  more  than  six 
Btricts  in  any  one  of  the  ninety-seven 
Within  five  months,  a  third  of  the 
reached  this  limit,  and  applications  from 
nmunities  within  their  borders  had  to 
ed.  Before  the  General  Assembly  of 
i,  in  January,  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
possible  five  hundred  libraries  had  been 
In  the  face  of  such  success  there  was 
'or  the  Legislature  to  do  but  make  an 
ition  of  five  thousand  dollars  more  for 
ng  two  years,  while  twenty-five  hundred 
as  added  to  maintain  and  enlarge  the 
already  established,  the  same  Carnegie- 
ciple  of  cooperation  to  be  observed  : 
from  the  State  to  be  duplicated  by  an 
ktion  from  the  school  fund,  and  again 
d  by  private  subscription. 
y  many  applications  for  aid  from  the 
opriation  have  been  received,  and  Su- 
ient  Joyner  confidently  predicts  that 
e  next  Legislature  meets  North  Caro- 
have  one  thousand  State-aided  rural 
Draries.  Then  there  are  others,  estab- 
tirely  by  private  gifts.     In  one  county 


(Durham),  adjoining  that  in  which  the  writer 
lives,  a  wealthy  citizen  continued  the  good  work 
begun  by  the  State.  He  offered  to  duplicate 
amounts  raised  after  the  State-aid  limit  had  been 
reached,  and  now  every  one  of  the  forty  white 
schools  in  the  county  has  a  library. 

One  other  fact  deserves  mention.  Not  only 
does  the  rural  school  library  develop  the  reading 
habit, — it  develops  it  along  right  lines.  Since, 
as  Emerson  says,  **  the  ancestor  of  every  action 
is  a  thought,"  how  important  it  is  that  the  lit- 
erature that  is  to  provoke  thought  be  wholesome 
and  well  balanced  !  In  our  city  libraries,  fiction 
has  much  too  large  a  place,  many  women  and 
young  people  read  nothing  else.  But  while  these 
rural  libraries  contain  a  few  great  novels,  the 
chief  effort  is  to  develop  a  proper  appreciation 
of  choice  works  of  science,  travel,  nature-study, 
poetry,  history,  biography,  and  mythology.  Even 
if  the  child  formed  the  ''  reading  habit "  outside 
the  school,  it  would  still  be  worth  while  for  the 
State  to  have  these  libraries  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  turning  his  new-found  love  of  literature  into 
right  channels  of  truth  and  beauty. 

Nor  have  the  boys  and  girls  been  the  only 
beneficiaries  of  the  new  movement.  It  has 
opened  up  a  new  world  for  many  of  the  parents, 
and  has  done  incalculable  good  in  continuing 
the  education  of  persons  too  old  or  too  poor  to 
longer  attend  school.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  for  Durham  County  says  that  the  books 
are  used  almost  as  much  by  the  parents  as  by 
the  children  themselves,  and  the  Pitt  County 
superintendent  says  that  the  libraries  have  caused 
hitherto  indifferent  parents  to  become  deeply 
interested  in  reading  and  in  the  education  of 
their  children.  "The  peculiar  value  of  the 
school  library,"  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
rightly  observes,  **  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  edu- 
cates the  younger  generation  as  well  as  the 
older." 

All  in  all,  the  North  Carolina  plan  has  proved 
a  strikingly  successful  innovation,  and  we  are 
moved  to  wonder  that  our  educational  leaders 
did  not  long  ago  perceive  the  value  of  rural 
library  work,  or,  realizing  it,  did  not  think  of  the 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  public  school.  We  are  now  not 
far  from  the  time  when  no  house  where  children 
meet  for  study,  whether  in  town  or  country,  will 
be  regarded  as  even  tolerably  equipped  without 
a  small  collection  of  the  best  books. 
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THE  NEW  HEAD  OF  THE  STEEL  TRUST. 

MR.  WILLIAM  E.  COREY,  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  Unit(?d  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, succeeding  Mr.  Schwab,  is,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven,  head  of  tlie  greatest  corporation  in 
the  world.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Earl  Mayo,  who 
contributes  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Schwab's  succes- 
sor in  the  September  Frank  Leslie  s,  says  that 
a  chief  consideration  that  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  ( 'orey  was  the  belief  that  he  would 
prove  an  essentially  conservative  man.  ^'We 
think  of  conservatism  as  associated  naturally 
with  gray  hairs  and  dignity,  but  the  man  wlio 
sits  at  the  president's  desk  in  the  offices  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  to-day  is  a  short,  sturdily 
built,  blue-eyed,  and  red-cheeked  individual  who 
looks  more  youthful  even  than  his  years  would 
indicate,  and  who  puts  on  no  more  airs  than  he 
did  when  he  was  superintendent  of  a  single  de- 
partment in  one  of  the  Carnegie  mills. 

MR.  Corey's  career. 

"  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Braddock,  Pa., 
just  outside  of  Pittsburg,  and  got  his  early  edu- 
cation from  the  public  schools  there  until  he 
was  sixteen  years  old.  One  of  the  great  Carne- 
gie mills,  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works, 
was  situated  in  Braddock,  and  was  the  place  to 
which  most  of  the  young  men  looked  for  em- 
ployment. 

»*  At  sixteen,  young  Corey  left  school  and  be- 
gan his  practical  education  in  these  mills.  The 
Thomson  plant  was  the  rail  mill  of  the  Carnegie 
combination.  While  he  was  learning  how  to 
make  steel  rails  by  day,  the  young  man  studied 
bookkeeping  and  other  commercial  studies  at  a 
business  school  during  the  evenings.  Later  on, 
he  took  up  the  study  of  chemistry  and  metal- 
lurgy on  his  own  account. 

'<  After  a  few  years  at  Braddock,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  one  of  the  plate  mills  of  the  Homestead 
plant,  and  a  little  later  was  placed  in  the  order 
department,  where  he  had  a  chance  to  learn 
something  of  the  business  management. 

A    SUPERINTENDENT    AT    TWENTY-ONE. 

'*  At  twenty-one,  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  plate  mill,  and  the  open-hearth  department 
was  put  in  his  charge  soon  afterward.  His  next 
promotion  was  to  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  armor-plate  department,  which  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  the 
most    important    in   the  whole  works.     When 


Charles  M.  Schwab  became  president  of  the  Car- 
negie company,  in  1895,  Mr.  Corey  was  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age.  He  had  been  thirteen  years 
in  the  (Carnegie  mills,  and  was  selected  as  the 
best  man  to  succeed  Mr.  Schwab  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  Homestead  works. 

HIS    TECHNICAL    INVENTIVENESS. 

"  In  this  position,  he  made  a  record  as  notable 
as  that  of  Mr.  Schwab  himself.     He  perfected 
a   method    of   reforging  armor   known   as   the 
Corey   reforging   process   which    increased  the 
ballistic   resistance    of   armor  plate    so    that  a- 
desired  resisting  power  could  be  obtained  with. 
a  thinner  plate  than  formerly.     In  conjunctioix 
with  Prof.  R.  A.  Fessenden,  he  also  devised  a 
mechanism  for  regulating  the  process  of  anneal- 
ing plates  which  has  been  of  great  economy  iu 
this  important  branch  of  steel-making. 

PROMOTED  FROM  THE  CARNEGIE  COMPANY. 

"  Upon  the  organization  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  election  of  Mr. 
Schwab  as  its  president,  in  1901,  Mr.  Corey 
again  moved  up  and  became  president  of  the 
Carnegie  company.  Two  other  important  steel 
plants  were  united  with  the  Carnegie  works  as 
they  had  existed  independently,  and  Mr.  Corey's 
position  was  easily  the  most  important  executive 
post  in  the  great  steel  trust  after  that  of  the 
president.  Now  that  Mr.  Schwab  has  given  up 
the  latter  office,  Mr.  Corey,  for  the  third  time, 
has  succeeded  him." 


CHARLES  F.  MURPHY,  TAMMANY'S  NEW 

RULER. 

MR.  FRANKLIN  MATTHEWS  tells  of  the 
passing  of  Richard  Croker's  power  in  an 
article  in  the  September  World  ^s  Work^  and  how 
Charles  Francis  Murphy  has  risen  to  the  Tam- 
many headship.  The  question  of  good  govern- 
ment in  New  York  City,  after  this  fall,  depends 
so  much  on  the  leadership  of  Tammany  HaU 
that  the  subject  is  one  of  national  concern.  Mr. 
Matthews  says  that  for  a  man  to  become  a  recog- 
nized head  of  Tammany  two  things  are  necet- 
sary, — he  must  come  up  from  the  ranks,  and  !» 
must  be  a  silent  man. 

WHAT    A    LEADER    MUST    DO. 

To  remain  leader,  he  must  first  win  the  locil 
elections  in  New  York  City.  The  elections  wofll|li0 
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wrcel  out  the  spoils  offices  for  subordinate 
i,  joba  of  various  kinds  for  more  lowly 
re,  and  contracts  for  the  inner  circle  that 
»  and  controls  the  organization.  He 
■■rush  any  rival  in  his  own  camp.  If  he 
1  any  of  these,  Tatoniany  sweeps  him  aside, 
■harles  Francis  Murphy,  for  ten  years 
of  the  -  Gas  House "  district,  and  for 
twenty  years  its  real  power,  has  come  up 
he  ranks,  and  is  uncommonly  silent. 


lere  is  no  doubt  that  Murphy  is  in  corn- 
control  of  Tammany  to-day.  If  he  wins 
iming  municipal  election,  be  will  be  in- 
ed  in  power  more  completely  than  Rich- 
■oker  was.  In  his  brief  term  of  leadersliip, 
played  a  better  game  for  perpetuating 
.e  than  Croker  ever  played,  and,  like  so 
rulers  of  Tammany,  he  is  approaching  the 
ae  crisis  of  his  leadership  with  the  light- 
of   municipal    scandal  playing  about  his 


IKNOVATIONS   BY   THE    NEW    LEADER. 

ttacking  Democratic  representation  in  the 
Is  of  the  organization.  Murphy  liaa  shown 
t  even  bolder  than  Richard  Croker.  He 
roves  of  Devery,  and,  although  the  latter 
tgularly  elected  to  Tammany's  executive 
ttee,  Murpliy  threw  bim  out,  and  the 
have  upheld  him,  thus  far,  on  a  techni- 

Then  the  new  leader  had  a  resolution 
making  the  executive  committee  practi- 
;elf- perpetuating.  No  member  of  a  new 
ive  committee  can  serve  until  his  creden- 
lave  been  approved  by  the  retiring  com- 
In  cases  of  rejection,  or  "  non- selection," 
■iring  committee  selects  for  the  next  corn- 
Next,  Murphy  abolished  the  celebrated 
;e  Committee,  whose  chairman,  through  his 
I  of  the  money,  was  the  leader  of  Tam- 

The  formal  treasurer  of  the  organization 
reature  of  Murphy's.  The  new  leader 
the  money-bags  himself.  No  books  are 
no  reports  are  made. 

MURPHY    THE    HAN. 

iftrles  Francis  Murpliy  is  forty-four  years 
11,  of  athletic  frame,  with  steel-gray  eyes, 
mouth  that  shows,  on  his  clean-shaven 
itense  determination.  He  is  rated, — prob- 
jrrectly, — as  a  millionaire.  He  was  born 
'Gas  House'  district,  in  the  neighbor- 
tl  Avenue  A  and  Twentieth  Street,  on 
ist  Side,  and  has  had  only  a  common- 
education.  Probably  he  is  not  as  illiter- 
Croker.  but  he  has  not  yet  revealed  those 


remarkable  mental  qualities  that  made  Croker  a 
born  leader  of  men.  Murphy  is  a  graduated 
saloon-keeper.  He  had  four  saloons,  got  rich, 
gave  up  the  business,  took  the  only  municipal 
office  he  ever  had — that  of  dock  commissioner, 
under  Van  Wyck— and  was  not  long  in  getting 
richer.  His  friends  say  it  was  a  legitimate 
increase  of  wealth,  and  his  enemies  have  not 
yet  dared  to  assert  otherwise  openly, 

TEMPERATE.    UNOBTRUSIVE,    SILENT. 


his  latfT  ilays, 


suit  comfortably,  and,  in 
de  his  way  repeatedly  into 
a  corner  of  Delmon- 
ico's  with  Tammany 
politicians  and  lead- 
ing sporting  men. 
He  cares  little  for 
social  life,  nor  has 
he  put  on  airs  by 
buying  an  expensive 
residence  uptown. 
He  never  affected 
attendance  at  the 
Democratic  Club  in 
Croker 's  prosperous 
days,  when  'The 
Club'  was  head- 
quarters for  the  Tammany  politicians.  He 
went  there  when  necessary,  but  he  preferred  to 
stand  on  a  corner  in  his  district  at  night  and 
receive  the  politicians  of  his  district.  His  chari- 
ties have  been  many,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rainsford 
has  praised  him  openly  from  his  pulpit.  Murphy 
has  played  politics  almost  from  the  very  dt^  he 
became  a  saloon-keeper.  He  is  temperate,  un- 
obtrusive, silent.  He  knows  every  trick  of  the 
politician's  art.  He  has  even  dared  to  bolt  Tam- 
many, and  has  brought  it  to  terms.  He  never 
shirks  responsibility  in  a  fight,  and  his  friends 
say  he  never  lacks  courage.  He  is  steadfast  to 
his  friends,  he  was  a  dutiful  son  to  his  parents, 
and  he  cared  for  them  and  his  brother's  children 
when  a  protector  was  needed. 

FISTICUFFS    IN    POLITICS. 

"Like  Croker,  Murphy  fought  his  way  to 
petty  political  leadership  in  his  youth  with  his 
fists.  He  left  school  early  and  went  to  work  in 
the  Roach  shipyard,  near  his  home.  The  sur- 
roundings were  rough,  and  the  boys  of  his  own 
age  were  tough.  By  brute  strength,  he  won 
their  leadership.  On  Sundays,  he  showed  his 
athletic  prowess  by  playing  catcher  on  a  baseball 
team  on  the  '  Big  Lot '  running  along  the  East 
River  from  Eighteenth  to  Twenty-first  Street, 
He  was  the  best  ball-player  of  the  gang.  He 
was  boss  of  the  nine,  and  his  political  predilec- 
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lions  were  slio 
team.     Tlu-y  w 
Mr.    Matthews  a 


n  liy   the  name   8el.;ete.l    f,>r   the 
re  eallod  lh«  HenatorK." 

i  that  Mui'pliy  has  always 
put  his  brotliets  ami  relatives  in  office,  and  lias 
secured  contracts  lor  his  friends.  A  seleet 
coterie  has  grown  ricli  witli  him,  Mr,  Murphy's 
excuse  for  the  dock  scandals  in  Mayor  Van 
Wyck's  administration  ia  that  lie  (Murphy)  was 
ill  when  a  large  part  ot  the  contracts  and  leases 
were  made.  ■•Anotlier  is  that  the  city  ought 
not  to  expect  more  than  5  per  rent." 

THE  CARTER  HARRISON  DYNASTY  IN  CHICAGO. 
T^HE  two  men,  father  and  s 


B  Western  i 
cratic  power  during  s 
B  years,  make   thi 


■opolis  with  almost  auto- 
venteen  of  the  last  twenty- 
subject  of  an   interesting 


(Who  died  In  » 


halls,  and  saloons  are  o)>en  on  ^^undav.  anil 
until  within  a  few  w,-eks  no  efTort  was  [Mftile  t« 
enforce  the  midnight  closing  of  saloons,  al 
though  an  ordinance  to  that  effect  stood  on  the 
municipal  records." 


sketch    Iw  Willis  J.  Abbot    in   the  Septer 

M'mx^'ti'':.  Mr.  .A  u- 
hot  says  that  this 
record  is  without 
a  parallel  in  A  meri- 
can  municipalities, 
though  if  he  had 
looked  to  Balti- 
more he  would 
have  seen-  almost 
as  extraordinary  a 
case  of  continuity 
in  tlie  mayor's  of- 
fice in  Gen.  Ferdi- 
nand C.  Latrobe, 
who  was  elected 
seven  times,  and 
who  ran  again  for 
mayor,  unsuccess- 
fully, last  year. 
The  present  mayor  of  Chicago,  Carter  H. 
Harrison,  Jr.,  explains  the  phenomenon  of  his 
hereditary  honors  with  the  remark,  ''There  are 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  people  in 
this  town  infected  with  the  Harrison  microbe." 

MADK   POSSIBI,F.    BY   THE    FORKION    Kl.KMKNT. 

Mr.  Abljot  explains  the  Harrison  dynasty  by 
the  presence  in  C'liicago  of  a  largo  foreign  ele- 
ment. The  European  immigrants  are  used  to 
the  idea  of  a  distinctly  personal  government, 
and  it  is  in  that  fashion  that  Chicago  has  been 
governed.  "Ho  thoroughly  is  the  son  guided 
by  the  principles  and  convictions  which 
animated  his  father  tliat  his  regimt  may  be 
regarded  as  the  legitimate  continuation  of  the 
elder  Harrison's.  He  believes  that  Chicago  is 
more  akin  to  the  cities  of  Continental  Kurope 
than  to  the  Puritan  towns  of  New  England,  and 
that  a  wider  latitude  of  personal  lil)erty  is 
demanded    by    its    people.       Theaters,     i'oncert 


In  New  York,  the  Democratic  organization  is 
stronger  than  the  mayor  and  completely  donii 
nates  him.  But  in 
Chicago  the  Harri- 
sons dominate  the 
organization  which 
put  them  in  power. 
The  campaign  of  last 
April  hinged  on  the 
question  of  boss  rule. 
The  Democrats  were 
charged  with  being 
quite  as  much  boss- 
ridden  as  the  He- 
pubhcans.  Mayor 
Harrison    answered 

the  charge  from  the  ,Pre„eT>t  mayor  of  Chicago.) 

platform  :  "That  is 

true  enough,  but  the  Republican  candidate  for 
mayor  has  the  boss  ot  his  party  over  him.  I  am 
my  own  boss  and  the  boss  of  my  party. 

"  While  there  is,  of  course,  a  Democratic  or- 
ganization in  Chicago,  by  means  of  which  nomi- 
nations are  made  and  campaigns  managed,  it  has 
nothing  like  the  coherence  or  continuity  of  the 
Tammany  organization  in  New  York.  It  is  con- 
tinually changing  in  control  and  even  in  name. 
The  habit  of  party  discipline  has  not  yet  become 
ingrained,  and  rebellion,  which  at  any  moment 
may  become  revolution,  is  the  normal  state  of  its 
constituent  parts.  The  great  powers  of  the  mayor 
tend  to  make  him  ruler  of  the  organization  as 
soon  as  he  is  seated,  and  such  a  relation  as  that 
of  Mayor  Van  Wyck  to  Mr.  Croker  ia  almost 
unthinkable  in  Chicago  Democratic  politics." 

THK   SEOKET   OP   THE[R   SVCOBSB. 

Both  Harrisons  were  professional  politicians, 
with  all  the  shrewdness  of  the  species,  but  Mr. 
AbViot  does  not  ascribe  their  ascendency  wholly 
to  the  arts  of  the  politician.  "  Their  rale  may 
not  have  been  ideal,  from  every  one's  point  of 
view,  but  Imyoud  a  dimbt  the  administrations  of 
both  father  and  son  have  more  nearly  suitAd  the 
people  of  Chicago  than  that  of  any  other  Dutyor. 

'■The  elder  Harrison  affected  somewhat  the 
part  of  Haroun  al  Baschid,  the  Oood  Vi«ier, 
who  roamed  the  sti'eeta  of  his  city  to  see  with  hit 
own  eyes  how  bis  people  were  treated,  A  K«i- 
tuckian  by  birth,  and  passionately  fond  of  riding, 
the  veteran  mayor  rode  about  tOWD  e 
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public  works  and  familiarising  liimself  with  the 
growth  of  the  city,  ami  the  needs  of  its  newer 
sections.  He  knew  the  whole  town  &s  a  Tain- 
many  leader  knows  his  district,  and  what  was 
of  quite  equal  importance,  the  whole  town  knew 
him.  A  picturesque  figure  on  horseback,  bo 
would  attract  attention  anywhere.  Democratic 
and  genial  in  manner,  be  made  acquaintances 
fast,  and  made  of  eacb  at  once  an  informant 
and  a  friend." 

THE    ISHUKS   or   CUICAQO    POLlTtCS. 

During  the  elder  Harrison's  tenure  of  power, 
the  vital  problems  affecting  the  city  were  largely 
those  of  police  administration,  public  improve- 
ment, and  taxation.  His  long  popularity  was 
due  to  his  championship  of  personal  liberty 
more  than  to  any  one  other  cause.  His  son  has 
met  an  entirely  new  issue,  and,  shrewdly  mak- 
ing it  his  own,  has  profited  prodigiously  by  it. 
"  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in  detail 
the  struggle  over  the  street  railwav  franchises 
which  !i8s  agitated  Chicago  for  the  whole  pi  nod 
of  the  younger  Harrison's  ri'jime  Enough  to  say 
that  the  approaching  termination  of  the  period 
for  which  the  franchises  were  granted  the  des 
pe rate  efforts  of  the  street-railway  corporations 
to  secure  their  renewal,  universal  disgust  with 
the  quality  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  roads 
and  popular  indignation  against  the  cupidity  of 
the  financiers  ha\e  given  the  quesfion  of  public 
ownership  m  Chicago  a  vitality  and  interest 
paralleled  in  no  other  city. 

"  B  rom  the  first  Mayor  Harnson  has  stood 
against  the  renewal  of  the  franchises,  and  to  that 
extent  has  arrayed  himself  with  the  advocates 
of  municipal  ownership.  The  more  radical  of 
these  will  tell  you  that  his  piosition  has  been  that 
of  an  ol>structioni8t  rather  than  a  real  champion 
of  their  cause.  They  will  admit  that  he  has 
done  good  service  by  stubbornlj  exerting  every 
power  he  possesses  to  prevent  the  corporations 
from  securing  their  new  franchises  but  they 
will  assert  that  he  has  done  nothing  to  advance 
actual  municipal  ownership.  They  may  declare 
that  his  policy  bag  been  to  '  nurse '  the  issue,  so 
that  it  would  a]ipear  at  cacii  election  and  be 
used  for  his  advantage." 


of  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  The  elder 
Harrison's  political  genius  and  political  success 
were  bounded  by  the  city  limits  of  Chicago,  and 
every  eflfort  to  become  a  controlling  factor  in 
the  State  met  with  defeat.  Thus  far,  the  young- 
er man  has  found  his  infiuencc  jealously  limited 
to  the  city  by  hostile  Illinois  politicians,  but  Mr. 
Abbot  sees  indications  that  he  is  becoming 
strong  enough  to  burst  these  fetters. 

A  VERSATILE  FRENCH  PUBUCIST. 

ALL  Americans  at  all  familiar  with  interna 
tional  athletics,  and  especially  old  readers 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  who  will  recall  the 
contributions  of  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  on 
European  topics,  will  be  interested  in  the  study 
of  M.  de  Coubertin's  career,  by  Mary  Girard, 
which  appears  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Fortniijhll  1/  lievirw. 

Baron  de  Coubertin  is  at  present  only  thirty- 
nine  years  of    agt    lut  he  baa  already  accom 


The  elder  Harrison  was  elected  five  times  to 
tin'  mayoralty  ;  the  younger  has  been  elected 
four  times,  and  is  now  only  forty-three  years  of 
age.  With  this  record,  and  with  a  powerful 
organization  at  his  command  ;  with  a  domicile 
in  a  pivotal  State  ;  with  the  friendship  of  the 
dominant  forces  in  the  national  Democratic  or- 
ganization. Carter  Harrison  11.  is  widely  talked 


plished  more  work  than  ever  the  average  active 
man  could  get  through  if  be  lived  to  a  hundred. 
First,  M.  de  Coubertin  is  a  publicist.  He 
has  published  eleven  volumes,  and  innumerable 
articles  in  the  French,  Ehglieh,  and  German 
reviews.  He  edited  in  1890  and  1891  the  Revue 
Athlelique,  and  Bince  1900  has  founded  three 
other  publications.  He  has  written  on  education 
and  travel,  and  has  published  in  England  a  book 
on  France. 
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AS    INNOVATOR    IN    ATHLETICISM. 

But  M.  de  Coubortin's  marvelous  activity 
merely  makes  use  of  writing  as  an  instrument. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  began  a  propa- 
ganda in  favor  of  Englisli  methods  of  physical 
education  in  French  li/cees  and  colleges.  To  do 
80  he  had  to  raise  the  pupils  to  revolt.  Both 
masters  and  parents  were  apatlu^tic,  so  M.  de 
Coubertin  induced  the  pupils  to  form  their  own 
athletic  associations.  After  personally  studying 
English  games,  he  declared  for  Kug])y  football 
as  the  best  lesson  in  manly  science.  From  this 
he  proceeded  to  create  a  great  Union  des  Sports 
AthUtiques  which  to-day  numbers  more  than 
forty  thousand  members  and  nearly  four  hun- 
dred societies.  As  the  following  anecdote 
shows,  he  was  daunted  by  no  opposition  or  in- 
difference  : 

''  The  head  master  of  a  certain  hjch'  liaving  re- 
fused to  honor  with  his  presence  some  athletic 
sports  got  up  by  his  pupils  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, M.  de  Coubertin  simply  went  to  look  for 
the  President  (who  frequently  drove  in  the 
Bois),  and  induced  M.  Carnot  to  appear  unex- 
pectedly on  the  ground  as  distributer  of  the 
prizes.  One  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  the 
head  .master  when  he  heard  what  he  had 
missed ! " 

Having  nationalized  sport  in  France,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  internationalize  it  by  reviving  the 
Olympian  games.  When  M.  Tricoupis  refused 
support,  he  hastened  to  Athens,  roped  in  the 
rich  merchants,  captured  public  opinion,  and  got 
the  Prince  Royal  to  act  as  president.  The  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee  is  now  a  permanent 
body  ;  the  games  have  been  held  twice  with 
great  success,  and  will  be  held  again  in  1904  at 
St  Louis. 

AS    POLITICIAN. 

Unsatisfied  with  this  record,  M.  de  Coubertin 
set  about  internationalizing  politics.  He  ob- 
served that  while  Frenchmen  know  nothing  of 
foreign  nations,  those  nations  in  return  know 
nothing  of  France,  and  even  conceive  it  to  be 
sunk  into  a  state  of  indefinite  decadence.  M.  de 
Coubertin,  with  his  pen,  spread  the  truth  about 
his  country's  enormous  progress  abroad,  founded 
a  Chroniqut  de  France^  and  established  annual 
prizes  in  five  of  the  principal  American  univer- 
sities for  winners  in  debates  on  subjects  sug- 
gested by  contemporary  French  policy.  In  1899, 
on  behalf  of  the  JndSpendance  Behje,  he  under- 
took an  inquiry  into  the  future  of  Europe,  and 
wrote  a  series  of  papers  which  were  discussed  in 
more  than  one  parliament.  He  advocated  Anglo- 
French  friendship  ;  dealt  with  the  question  of 
Austrian  disruption,  which  he  believes  inevita- 


ble, and  urged  that  France  should  not  blindly 
intervene  in  a  Germano- Russian  war. 

A    PEK80NAL    PROOF. 

When  people  objected  that  athleticism  takes 
up  too  much  time,  and  that  a  man  cannot  keep 
in  training  without  sacrificing  other  things.  M. 
de  Coubertin,  with  characteristic  energy,  pro- 
ceeded to  prove  the  contrary  by  a  personal  test : 

**  He  proved  his  point  by  a  series  of  experi- 
ments of  which  the  best  known  was  made  two 
years  ago  at  Cannes  ;  he  there  (on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  and  without  any  training)  gave  au 
exhibition  of  six  hours  of  various  exercises  in 
eight  hours'  time, — an  hour's  rowing,  an  hours 
cycling,  an  hour's  lawn  tennis,  an  hour's  boxing 
and  fencing,  an  hour's  riding,  and  an  hour's  mo- 
toring,— all  without  a  sign  of  fatigue,  as  the 
doctors  attested.  His  theory  is  that  there  is  a 
*  muscular  memory,'  which,  though  very  durable, 
ceases  altogether  after  a  certain  number  of 
months  ;  so  that  if  a  man  takes  care  never  to  go 
longer  than  from  ten  to  eighteen  months  with- 
out practising  (if  it  is  only  three  or  four  times) 
the  different  forms  of  exercise  which  he  has 
learned,  he  will  keep  for  a  long  time  in  a  state 
of  semi-training  which  will  allow  of  his  taking  a 
considerable  amount  of  muscular  exercise  of  any 
sort  ho  chooses  without  damage  or  fatigue." 

AS    EDUCATIONIST. 

As  a  reformer  of  education  M.  de  Coubertin 
is  no  less  distinguished.  He  has  written  a  book 
in  which  he  prophesies  the  speedy  downfall  of 
the  encyclopedic  method,  and  recommends  what 
he  calls  the  analytic  instead  of  the  synthetic 
method.  At  present  we  are  trying  to  build  up 
in  the  brains  of  our  young  men  a  synthesis  of 
general  knowledge  by  teaching  them  the  elements 
of  (»ach  science  in  succession,  but  we  only  give 
them  an  unconnected  smattering  of  all  sorts  of 
knowledge.  It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  to 
know  chemistry  and  physics  as  so  many  distinct 
sciences.  What  should  be  taught  is  the  science 
of  the  general  physical  or  chemical  phenomena 
familiar  in  daily  life. 

M.  de  Coubertin  is  an  innovator  even  in  his 
interpretation  of  French  history.  He  regards 
the  great  Revolution  as  nothing  better  than  a 
clumsy  exagg(^ration  of  tlie  principles  of  the 
Keformation  and  American  Independence,  and 
says  that  by  its  excesses  it  retarded  the  establish- 
ment of  lilx^rty  in  France  by  eighty  years.  And, 
finally,  the  baron  is  a  descendant  of  Rubens  and 
of  (!)yrano  de  Bergerac,  which,  if  he  cannot  claim 
it  as  an  achievement  of  his  own,  may  perhaps  be 
partially  an  explanation  of  his  ATnA.Brit^g  tiJentB 
and  daring. 
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NEEDS  AND  AMBITIONS  OF  GERMANY. 

'HERTO  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
take  German  expansionism  as  a  popular 
on  with  nothing  but  crude  patriotism 
t.  The  Contemporary  Review  for  July  con- 
singularly  well-informed,  unsigned  arti- 
cled "  Germany  and  Pan-Germany."  The 
of  this  article  sets  out  to  show  how  seri- 
l  well  founded  is  the  movement,  and,  in- 
low  Germany's  very  existence  depends 
:8  success.  Germany,  to-day,  is  rapidly 
:  into  the  economic  condition  of  Eng- 
5he  depends  more  and  more  for  her  food 
upon  over-sea  countries.  A  blockade  of 
gth  would  reduce  her  to  submission.  If 
•easing  population  is  every  year  less  and 
e  to  feed  and  find  work  for  itself,  it  must 
;e,  and  either  be  lost  for  the  empire,  or 
1  countries  under  German  control.  For 
first  necessity  is  a  fleet.  German  naval 
s,  therefore,  the  product  of  reason,  not  of 
asm.  The  most  staid  and  approved  econ- 
ire  as  combative  as  any  Pan-German. 

Germany's  great  alternative. 

re  is  the  gist  of  their  opinions.  If  Ger- 
annot  obtain  some  great  territory  in  re- 
or  her  growing  population,  from  which, 
twentieth  century,  she  can  satisfy  her 
products  grown  in  temperate  and  tropi- 
ns in  the  best  possible  conditions,  either 
.mercial  treaties  or  by  political  power, 
le  must  artificially  check  her  population 
irer  their  standard  of  living,  or  resume 
mer  humble  place  in  the  concert  of  the 
If  Germany  is  not  powerful  enough  at 
:eep  open  the  corn-trade  routes,  and,  in 
ircumstances,  to  exercise  pressure  upon 
porting  (!ountries,  her  existence  as  a  na- 
hreatened." 

ianger  to  Germany  lies  in  her  small  com- 
home  territory,  from  which  follows  the 
y  of  ac(|uiring  colonies.  The  Pan-Ger- 
iception  is  that  of  an  All-Geririan  Euro- 
ustoms  Union  and  a  Greater  (Germany 
:he  seas,  self -feeding,  self-sufficient,  and 
;  from  all  foreign  trade.  A  German  statis- 
stiniates  that  ih  19S()  the  Slav  and  Anglo- 
aces  will  number  together  1,280,000,000, 
I  Germany  will  have  only  180,000,000. 
her  expansionist  policy  succeeds,  she  will 
ely  dependent  upon  foreign  countries. 

he    struggle    for    south    AMERICA. 

:e,  then,   is    Germany's   gaze   directed  ? 

to  the  near  East  and  to  T^atin  America. 

portance  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  lies  in 

that  it  will  opcui   the  way  to  German 


trade  and  German  interests,  via  Bagdad,  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  But  Greater  Germany  may  spring 
up  in  South  America.  The  government  now 
passively  supports  German  emigration  to  Brazil ; 
and  the  Hanseatic  Colonial  Society  has  taken 
over  property  in  Santa  Catharina  as  large  as 
Northumberland,  with  permission  to  settle  on 
the  land  as  many  as  six  thousand  emigrants 
yearly.  Since  then  two  former  independent  col- 
onies to  the  north  and  south  have  been  incor- 
porated in  the  original  property,  and  the  whole 
colony  is  now  called  ''  The  Hansa."  It  is  a  com- 
plete state  within  the  state,  German  influence 
being  everywhere  paramount.  In  1901,  there 
were  about  100,000  German  colonists  in  Santa 
Catharina.  In  Parana,  out  of  a  population  of 
249,000,  a  large  proportion  is  German,  and  a 
quarter  of  the  897,000  people  in  Rio  Grantle  do 
Sol  are  Germans.  The  Disconto  Bank  and  the 
Deutsche  Bank  have  divided  South  America  into 
economic  spheres  of  interest.  In  South  Brazil, 
30  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  Germans.  The 
writer  says  that  '*  there  is  no  reason  why  Ger- 
mans should  not  colonize,  capitalize,  and  eventu- 
ally hold  Brazil,  just  as  we  hold  Egypt  and  Russia 
Manchuria." 

**  The  future  of  South  America,  undoubtedly, 
will  depend  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  on  the 
navy  which  is  behind  it.  There  will  come  a  time, 
not  so  remote  in  the  future,  when  the  economic 
absorption  by  the  Germans  of  Brazil  and  other 
South  American  States  may  lead  to  political  su- 
premacy which,  if  questioned,  must  be  abandoned 
or  contended  for.  If  at  such  a  juncture  the  Ger- 
man navy  is  strong  enough  confidently  to  engage 
the  American  fleet,  then  conceivably  the  issue 
will  be  a  fighting  one." 

The  writer  concludes  that  in  this  sphere  Ger- 
man ambitions  have  arisen  too  late  to  outstrip 
America,  and  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  des- 
tined to  bar  Germany's  way. 


GERMANY  AND  ENGLAND  IN  AFRICA. 

LIEUTENANT  VON  LIEBERT,  from  whose 
article  on  the  German  colony  of  East  Africa 
we  quoted  in  the  July  number  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  contributes  another  article  on  Germany 
and  "England  in  Africa  to  the  Deutsche  Revue 
for  August.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  Ger- 
man flag  was  first  unfurled  in  Africa,  England 
was  in  possession  of  South  Africa  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Orange  River  to  Tongaland,  the 
mouth  of  the  Niger,  the  Gold  Coast,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  the  Gambia  district,  and  had  en- 
tered upon  its  protectorate  over  Egypt ;  the 
French  Republic  was  the  only  rival  it  had  to 
fear  in  Africa,  for  at  the  Congo  conference  Ger- 
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many  had  refused  any  acquisition  of  territory. 
But  in  1884,  Bismarck  finally  Cf)nsented  to  an 
active  campaign  across  the  sea,  and  the  (rerman 
flag  was  raised  in  Angrapequena,  Kamerun, 
Togo,  Wituland,  and  the  Somali  coast  (Hohen- 
zollernhafen),  and  Germany  assumed  the  protect- 
orate over  Uganda.  John  Bull  looked  askance 
upon  this  progress  of  his  Continental  cousin, 
says  Herr  von  Lie])ort  ;  there  was  much  fric- 
tion, and  it  required  the  entire  diplomacy  of  the 
system  of  Bismarck  to  gain  the  desired  end  wliile 
avoiding  a  conflict  with  England.  The  Arab 
insurrection  on  the  Zanzibar  coast  prepared  the 
way  for  a  conference  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  the  division  of  the  spheres  of  influence. 
Unfortunately,  Bismarck  was  dismissed  at  this 
time,  and  his  successor  did  not  show  the  same 
interest  in  the  matter.  Tlie  result  was  the  "  no- 
torious'*  Zanzibar  agreement  of  July  1,  1890. 
A  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Umba  to  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza,  and  thence  along  the  first  de- 
gree, southern  latitude,  througli  the  lake  to  the 
border  of  the  Congo  State,  was  determined  as 
the  boundary  between  the  British  and  the  Ger- 
man spheres  of  influence.  Germany  thereby 
lost  Somaliland,  Witu,  Uganda  (the  protector- 
ate), the  Bangweolo  district  to  the  south,  the 
country  west  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  gave  up  its 
claims  to  Zanzibar.  <*  The  British  had  all  the 
advantages  and  the  Germans  all  the  disadvan- 
tages. The  British  consul-general  of  Zanzibar 
also  became  agent-general  for  the  East  African 
protectorate,  from  whose  port  of  Mombassa  a 
railroad  now  leads  to  Lake  Nyanza." 

THE    PORTUGUESE    COLONIES    OF    AFRICA. 

These  colonies  are  now  the  o})ject  of  conten- 
tion between  England  and  Germany,  and  Herr 
von  Liebert  thinks  that  his  country  ought  to 
get  them.  To  the  west  and  the  east  of  central 
Africa  south  of  the  equator,  the  two  extensive 
provinces  of  Angola  and  Mozambique,  respec- 
tively, have  remained  under  the  Portuguese  flag, 
after  the  Congo  State  from  the  north  and  Great 
Britain  from  the  south  have  seized  the  interme- 
diate territory.  The  British  especially  have  not 
dealt  gently  with  the  Portuguese.  Pushing  up 
from  the  south,  they  have  raised  their  flag  wher- 
ever gold  has  been  found,  and  have  had  this  ar- 
bitrary acquisition  of  land  confirmed  by  their 
government.  But  since  Germany  has  established 
itself  in  Africa,  wedging  itself  in  between  the 
British  and  the  Portuguese  possessions,  it  has 
become  deeply  interested  in  the  regulation  of 
future  ownership,  and  cannot  calmly  contem- 
plate the  exclusive  acquisition  of  those  provinces 
by  another  power. 

"  Germany  is  confronted  with  the  imperative 


necessity  of  sei^king  now  territory  for  its  in- 
creasing population,  and  Portugal's  African 
possessions,  which  border  upon  the  German 
colonies,  may  be  ac(|uired  most  conveniently,  as 
opportunity  oilers,  by  peaceable  means.  Portugal 
has  proved  itself  unworthy  of  its  colonies  by 
four  centuries  of  misgovernment  and  cultural 
indolence  ;  its  impoverished  exchequer  may  be 
replenislied  by  a  cash  indemnity.  For  political 
and  commercial  reasons,  Germany  requires  the 
province  of  Mozambique  as  far  as  the  Zambesi, 
and  the  province  of  Mossamedes  in  the  west" 

In  1898,  Germany  and  Great  Britain  arrived 
at  an  understanding  regarding  the  eventual  di- 
vision of  the  Portuguese  colonies.     Then  it  was 
unexpectedly  reported  in  the  English  press  (but 
apparently  never  oflBcially  announced)   ''  that  a 
new  agreement  had  been  signed  in  Lisbon  by 
whicli    all    tlie  Portuguese  colonies  are   placed 
under   the  protection    and   guarantee  of  Great 
Britain.     By  this  apparently  unimportant  step, 
the  latter  immeasurably  enlarges  its  colonial  and 
maritime  power,  and  especially  its  paramountcy 
in  Africa.     British  capital,  which  has  already 
selfishly  exploited  these  colonies,  without  regard 
to  their  government,  will   now   treat   them  as 
British  crown  lands.     The  barriers  to  the  east 
and  west  of  Rhodesia  have  been  removed  ;  it 
can  congratulate  itself  on  being  able  to  extend 
to  the  coast. 

''  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the  friendly 
relations  that  have  so  far  existed  between  the 
two  powers  in  Africa  are  thereby  seriously  en- 
dangered. The  question  is  not  a  political,  but  a 
purely  economic,  one,  and  in  this  respect  its 
present  solution  is  inexcusably  thoughtless  on 
the  part  of  England.  Although  the  agreement 
of  1898  has  never  been  made  public,  its  main 
points  have  become  known.  Can  the  Germans, 
in  view  of  these  recent  developments,  be  blamed 
if  they  speak  of  ^  Punic  faith  ?  *  Great  Britain 
cannot  afford  to  take  such  things  lightly,  and 
should  beware  of  sticking  a  thorn  like  this  into 
the  side  of  a  friendly  power  as  peaceable  as  the 
Germans." 


RUSSIA'S   FLEET. 

ALL  the  world  is  interested  in  Russia's  nav*^ 
preparations,  in  view  of  her  threaten^ 
conflict  with  Japan,  and  American  shipyarf* 
have  furnished  some  of  the  most  powerful  ^^ 
the  new  Russian  men-of-war.  These  facts  gi^ 
special  pertinence  to  Mr.  Archibald  S.  Hiid^ 
instructive  paper  on  '*  Russia's  Fleet,"  in  f* 
North  American  Review  for  Augost.  Afl*^ 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  recent  announ^ 
ment  of  a  new  Russian  shipbuilding  piogrttDfl^ 
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lined iately  followed  by  an  agreement 
Japanese  Btatesmen  to  expend  )i57,500,- 

new  BhipB  of  war  for  their  nation,  this 
Bays  : 

the  world  to-day,  there  is  no  more  re- 
ile  and  Bignificant  movement  than  the 
hich  is  being  shown  in  strengthening  the 
forces  of   the  Tzai-.     Horn   in   England, 

by  English  hands,  that  fleet  has  lately 
d  accessions  from  some  of  the  cliief  ship- 
■f  the  world,  so  greatly  have  Huesia'a  po- 
Ire'ams  outrun  the  industrial  means  by 
to  give  them  8ul>stance.  For  five  years 
e  United  States,  England,  France,  and 
ly  have  been  busy  building  ships  which, 
equence  of  her  haste  for  power,  the  re- 

of  Russian  shipbuilding  establishments 
lot  construct.  Such  world-wide  activity 
bidding  of  one  single  ambitious  govern- 
hich  knows  what  it  wants  and  the  instru- 
vhich  it  needs  to  accomplish  its  purpose 
iralleled.  With  daring  audacity,  which 
Bsed  almost  without  comment,  she  has 
upon  the  friends  of  the  '  open  door '  in 

East  to  help  forge  the  weapons  which 
!  opponent  of  the  'open  door,'  will  use 

them  if  they  liinder  her.  By  every 
.n  her  control,  Russia  has  built  up  and  is 
^  up  a  great  fleet,  and  the  striking  fact 
expansion  is  that  her  navy  is  not  concen- 
ts ten  years  ago  was  the  casi?,  in  the  Baltic 
!  Black  Sea,  hut  is  massed  largely  at  the 
1  outlets  of  tlie  huge  dominions  of  the 
■ort  Arthur  hikI  X'ladivostock." 


Hurd  shows  bow  Hussinn  naval 
M  for  years  past  have  been  worket 
ference  to  Russia's  general  [tolicy  ii 


care  and  circumspection,  and  every  provision 
that  forethouglit  could  suggcGt  has  been  made 
in  advance.  Assured  of  her  impregnability  in 
Europe  against  a  vital  blow  through  the  navies 
of  the  world  combined  in  arms  against  her,  Rus- 
sia foresaw,  tour  years  ago,  that  in  the  far  East 
she  would  have  to  secure  a  naval  supremacy  if 
she  were  to  carry  out  her  policy.  To  overawe 
China  with  visible  evidence  of  her  power  afloat 
was  her  aim  ;  while,  by  means  of  her  strategic 
railway,  she  would  be  able  to  demonstrate  her 
ability  to  pour  in  troops  from  Europe.  At  the 
same  time,  she  needed  a  fleet  to  keep  Japan, 
newly  awakened  to  her  future,  in  check.  Ten 
years  ago,  as  a  naval  power  in  far  Eastern  waters, 
Russia  was  an  inconsiderable  factor,  and  the 
British  squadron  had  no  serious  rival.  To-day, 
no  fleet,  if  even  the  British  and  Japanese  squad- 
rons in  the  far  East  combined,  equals  hers.  It 
is  on  this  foundation  of  a  great  fleet  that  the 
policy  of  Russia  rests." 

After  showing  that  Russia's  naval  expendi- 
tures increased  from  about  ^17, 500, 000  in 
1887-89  to  about  154,000,000  in  1902,  a  greater 
percentage  of  augmentation  than  has  been  expe- 
rienced by  any  other  European  navy  since  1889, 
Mr.  Hurd  adds  that  the  tnie  significance  of  this 
increase  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  if  it  is 
remembered  that  each  new  ship,  as  it  has  been 
completed,  has  been  dispatched  to  the  far  East, 
that  more  than  $500,000,000  has  been  spent  on 
railroad  communications,  and  that  large  sums 
have  been  expended  in  developing  »nd-fortify- 
ing  Vladivostock  and  Port  Arthur,  while  the 
countries  that  have  been  building  the  ships 
have  at  the  same  time  loaned  to  Russia  large 
sums  to  carry  out  this  expansion  policy. 

QROWrn    OF   THE    EASTERN    BQUADBON. 

"  Tn  feverish  haste,  Russia  has  practically 
completed   her   great  naval    programme ;   and 
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last  summer  she  was  able  to  send,  as  reenforce- 
ments  for  her  squadron  in  the  far  East,  no 
fewer  than  two  of  the  new  first-class  battle- 
ships, and  four  cruisers.  The  naval  force  in 
Eastern  seas  has  been  increased  year  by  year 
as  the  new  men-of-war  have  been  completed, 
with  the  result  that  Russia  now  has  in  those 
waters  six  battleships,  two  large  armored  gun- 
boats, twelve  cruisers,  including  four  armored, 
a  large  torpedo  flotilla,  three  sloops,  three  tor- 
pedo gunboats,  two  torpedo  vessels,  two  min- 
ing transports,  and  several  small  special-service 
ships.  This  is  the  formidable  force  already  in 
these  far  Eastern  waters,  ready  to  support  the 
action  of  Russian  diplomatists  at  every  turn, 
and  fresh  reenforcements  are  frequently  dis- 
patched. Russia's  dreams  are  of  the  East,  and 
she  has  had  no  ships,  for  some  years  past,  to 
spare  for  the  increase  of  her  fleet  in  the  West. 
Her  present  naval  expenditure  amounts  to  a 
charge  equal  to  £15  13s.  9d.  on  every  ton  of 
her  shipping,  a  sufficient  indication  that  her 
navy  has  not  been  built,  even  in  part,  to  protect 
her  mercantile  marine. 

"The  policy  of  expansion,  which  has  been 
worked  out  with  as  little  commotion  as  possible 
in  the  past  few  years,  is  apparently  nearing  com- 
pletion, and  by  the  time  Russia  throws  off  all 
reserve  she  will  have  secured  her  position  in  the 
far  East  so  well  that  any  attempt  to  hinder  her 
"will  only  be  possible  at  the  cost  of  a  terrible 
war  ;  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  after  so  great  a 
financial  sacrifice,  Russia  will  not'permit  herself 
to  be  deprived  of  her  spoils.  She  is  in  China, 
and  there  she  will  remain,  mistress  of  Manchuria, 
mistress  of  the  neighboring  waters,  and  the 
dominant  military  power,  also,  in  this  section  of 
China,  since  her  railway  will  enable  her  to  pour 
troops  into  the  peninsula  at  the  shortest  notice, 
to  reenforce  the  huge  garrison  which  has  been 
quartered  there  for  years  past,  housed  in  new, 
permanent  barracks. 

**  The  growth  in  the  naval  armaments  of  Rus- 
sia can  be  illustrated  with  sufficient  accuracy  by 
taking  the  number  of  battleships  ten  years  ago, 
with  their  displacement,  and  we  thus  get  the 
following  comparison  : 

1898. 

No.  Tons. 

Battleships 15  133,000 

Large  cruisers 10  63,4(X) 

THE    LATEST    PROGRAMME. 

Not  satisfied,  even  now,  with  its  naval  strength, 
the  Russian  Government  has  decided  that,  as  the 
1898  programme  has  been  practically  completed, 
another  programme  shall  be  started  on  at  once. 
Six  battleships  are  now  to  be  built  which  will  be 


1908. 

No. 

Tons. 

21 

230,700 

15 

116,300" 

larger  than  any  heretofore  built  and  will  have  a 
much  greater  radius  of  action. 

'^  As  Russia's  need  for  ships  in  the   far  East 
has  grown,  she  has  recognized  the  disabilities  of 
the  ships  with  which  she  was  satisfied  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago, — ships  of  small  displacement, 
with  little  coal  and  small  room  for  ammunition 
and  stores  ;  and  every  ship  which  is  now  ordered 
is  designed  to  be  as  self-supporting  as  any  ship 
of   war   can  be.      The    new  battleships,  conse 
quently,  are  to  displace  1G,000  tons.       All  Rus- 
sian ships  are  well  designed,  down  to  the  mi- 
nutest detail  ;   they  have  good  speed,   and  are 
more  heavily  armed  than  the  vessels  of  most 
navies.     Moreover,  they  are  well  kept  in  all  de- 
t£tils,  as  is  evident  from  the  most  cursory  glance 
between  decks." 

It  is  estimated  that  Russia's  new  navy  has  al- 
ready cost  her  more  than  the  South  African  war 
cost  Great  Britain. 


RUSSIA'S  WORK  IN  MANCHURIA. 

IN  the  Contemporary  Review,  Mr.  Alexander  Ular 
has  one  of  his  characteristic  articles.  It  is 
entitled  "  Russia,  Manchuria,  and  Mongolia,''  and 
deals  mostly  with  tortuous  matters  which  cannot 
be  summarized.  The  general  effect  of  his  article 
is  that  the  Russian  occupation  of  Manchuria  is 
definite  and  irrevocable.  Three  years'  undis- 
turbed and  gradual  progress  of  pacific  adminis- 
trative policy  has  now  brought  about  a  marvelous 
work  of  ethnic  assimilation  which  cannot  be 
undone  by  mere  diplomatic  decision.  Mr.  Ular 
treats  the  fighting  with  the  Boxers  and  Hunhuses 
in  Manchuria  as  so  much  comedy,  and  declares 
that  if  protests  are  made  to  Russia  a  further  out- 
break will  take  place  to  make  evacuation  im- 
possible. But  even  if  Russia  evacuated  the 
country  in  earnest,  she  would,  under  the  Cassini 
Convention,  keep  enough  troops  to  make  the 
country  purely  Russian.  Mr.  Ular,  though  look- 
ing at  Russia's  progress  with  a  jealous  eye, 
nevertheless  cannot  help  confessing  that  she  ia 
doing  well  by  the  people.    He  says  : 

*'  It  is  certain  that,  under  the  present  system, 
the  Chinese  find  themselves  better  off  than  under 
the  awful  financial  oppression  of  the  mandarins. 
Russia,  at  this  moment,  does  not  want  to  fg^ 
financial  profit  from  this  fiscal  organization  ;  dw 
is  only  endeavoring  to  have  Manchuria  existing 
by  herself  and  attached  by  public  sympathy  to 
the  ret/inie  of  the  Czar.  This  she  has  obtained. 
People  are  delivered  from  Hunhuse  and  matt' 
darin  oppression.  Taxes  are  equitable.  BiutiftB 
paper  money,  with  a  fixed  rate  of  exchangOiil 
legal  tender.  Russian  county  courts,  applying* 
cheap  and  well-intentioned  jurisdiciioni  an  pl^ 
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everywhere  to  Chinese  tribunals.  And, — 
obliged  to  say,  although  1  am  not  at  all  a 
of  Russian  expansion, — this  wonderful 
has  succeeded  so  well  that  at  this  moment, 
firmly  convinced,  a  sincere  Manchurian 
2ite  would  decide  plainly,  by  an  immense 
ity,  against  the  Manchu  dynasty  and  for 


sar. 


j» 


LIGHTS  ON  THE  EMPRESS-DOWAGER  OF 

CHINA. 

E  account  of  the  return  of  the  imperial 
Chinese  court  to  Peking  has  become  an  old 
but  every  new  version  brings  out  inter- 
particulars.  In  Cornhill  for  August,  Mrs. 
bald  Little  tells  some  new  anecdotes  of  the 
ror  and  Dowager-Empress. 
1  appearance  of  the  Emperor  caused  an 
sh  engineer  to  exclaim,  *'  Who  can  that 
;,  happy-looking  boy  be  ?  "  to  the  horror 
the  Chinese  present.  He  was  a  ''  slight 
man,  stepping  buoyantly  out  of  the  car- 
with  the  happy  smile  of  so  many  an  Eng- 
oung  man  as  he  comes  to  his  journey's 

3fore  one  had  time  to  realize  it  was  he,  he 
)t  swiftly  into  the  vast  golden-yellow  sedan 
waiting  for  him  and  been  silently  carried 

only  his  curiously  projecting  chin  notice- 
1  profile  as  he  sat,  still  looking  back  at  the 
he  had  left.  A  deep  hush  always  falls 
the  crowd  in  China  whenever  a  mandarin 
broad  ;  how  much  more  when  the  Son  of 
;n  moves,  and  a  few  years  ago  surely  that 
n  engineer  would  have  T)een  beheaded  for 
itspokenness.  But  this  year  none  ever 
;  whereas,  of  old  it  was  on  both  knees,  and 
aces  earthward-bent,  that  Chinese  subjects 

have  received  their  Emperor. 

T8E-H8I,    THE    EMPRESS-DOWAGER. 

je-hsi.  Empress- Dowager,  was  the  next  to 
r,  standing  for  some  time  on  the  railway 
rm,  with  its  voyanf  embroidery,  a  eunuch 
rting  her  under  either  arm.  On  this  occa- 
ihe  certainly  looked  her  age,  sixty-eight, 
ler  very  broad  face  and  many  double  chins. 
>yes,  the  longest  proba>)ly  ever  seen,  re- 
el cast  down,  and  though  there  was  a  great 
ranee  of  graciousnes8,  the  smile,  whose 
58S  even  chills  foreign  ministers,  was  ab- 

Yet,  even  as  she  stood  still  and  silent, 
ler  eyes  cast  down,  one  felt  the  magnetic 

of  the  woman.     There  was  no  appearance 

7der  or  paint  about  her,  no  indication  of 

eyes  or  eyebrows  being  artificially  length 

If  done  at  all,  it  must  have  been  well 


done.     But   the   thing   that  was  most  striking 
about  her  was  her  stillness. 

"Just  as  the  Empress  regnant  but  not  ruling 
appeared  at  the  carriage  door  the  train  began  to 
back  away,  and  I  saw  nothing  but  her  eyes  and 
brow,  above  which  the  locks  were  wide  dispersed. 
So  far  it  seemed  a  good  face.  But  it  was  impos- 
sible to  discern  whether  the  willpower  was  there, 
so  visible  in  the  Em  press- Dowager's  pleasantly 
flattering  face,  with  falsity  written  large  over 
every  line  of  the  apparently  good-humored  sur- 
face. 

THE  EMPRESS  EXPRESSED  IN  ENGLISH  TERMS. 

'<  The  Dowager  is  of  the  type  so  well  known 
in  every  land  where  society  exists.  Were  she  an 
English  mother  she  would,  one  feels  at  once, 
marry  all  her  daughters  to  eldest  sons,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  they  were  lunatics  or  confirmed 
dipsomaniacs.  She  would  smile  and  say  pleasant 
things,  as  she  pressed  forward  over  her  enemy's 
dead  body,  without  even  a  thrill  of  pleasure  in 
the  doing  so  ;  it  would  be  so  absolutely  indiffer- 
ent to  her  how  she  got  tliere  provided  that  she 
got  to  the  front.  People  who  have  seen  her  eyes 
raised  talk  of  their  marvelous  quickness,  people 
who  have  seen  her  smile  talk  of  the  smile's  cold- 
ness, ladies  who  have  conversed  with  her  speak 
of  the  furious  anger  of  her  expression  as  she 
reprimands  an  attendant,  succeeded  instantane- 
ously by  the  utmost  urbanity  as  she  addresses  a 
guest." 

An  Englishman  of  business,  who  saw  her  at 
the  same  time,  said  afterward :  "  I  always  thought, 
as  likely  as  not,  the  Empress  had  nothing  to  do 
with  all  those  Boxer  troubles,  but  that  woman 
never  was  imposed  upon  or  put  upon.  I  know 
now  she  did  it  all." 

THE    CLEVERNESS    OF    THE    EMPRESS. 

It  is  said  that  this  wonderful  old  lady,  who  be- 
gan life  as  the  poor  and  soon  fatherless  daughter 
of  a  small  military  oflBcial,  is  suffering  from  a 
mortal  malady,  and  has  only  two  or  three  years 
to  live.  In  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Little,  "the 
Empress-Dowager  has  no  diflSculties  about  Man- 
churia. She  knows  quite  clearly  what  she 
wants  ;  so  long  as  she  gets  that,  how  she  does 
so  does  not  matter  to  her,  and  therefore  she 
always  gets  her  way.     She  is  sixty -eight  now." 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  given  of  the  way 
in  which  she  settled  the  question  of  how  one  of 
the  daughters  of  the  Chinese  minister  to  Paris, 
who  married  a  portly  American  wife,  should  be 
dressed  when  she  came  to  court.  The  Empress 
decided  that  '*  the  wife  of  the  late  minister  to 
Paris,  being  half  American,  can  come  in  Ameri- 
can  clothes,  but  the   daughter   of    a   Manchu 
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official  must  come  in  Manchu  dress  ;  but  as  the 
young  lady  has  no  practice  in  high  Manchu 
clogs  (with  the  high  heel  in  the  middle,  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  a  Manchu  lady's  court  dress), 
and  would  therefore  infallibly  trip  herself  up 
and  fall  prostrate,  let  her  therefore  come  dressed 
as  a  Manchu  boy,  only  without  the  high  official 
boots.  And  thus  the  question  is  settled  by  that 
mind  that,  like  one  of  the  great  dockyard  ham- 
mers,   can    either  straighten   a  pin  or  mold   a 


cannon. 


11 


THE  ALLIES  IN  CHINA. 


TO  the  first  July  number  of  the  Revue  de.s 
Deux  ALmde.Sj  General  Frey  contributes  an 
interesting  article,  which  is  to  form  part  of  a 
forthcoming  book,  on  the  cooperation  of  the 
forces  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  Pe-chi-li  in  1900 
and  1901.  The  general  evidently  thinks  that 
such  striking  cooperation  between  forces  widely 
differing  in  language,  traditions,  and  efficiency 
will  become  more  frequent  in  the  future  now 
that  the  Great  Powers  have  each  of  them  a  world 
policy.  Naturally,  he  begins  by  describing  the 
terms  of  affectionate  comradeship  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  French  and  the  Russian  forces. 
He  formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  Russian  troops,  their  powers  of  endurance, 
their  bravery,  and  their  perfect  discipline. 

THE    ENGLISH    SOLDIERS GALLANT    GENTLEMEN. 

With  regard  to  the  English  and  Indian  forces, 
he  evidently  does  not  consider  that  the  marines, 
who  formed  so  large  a  portion  of  Admiral  Sey- 
mour's column,  were  very  well  fitted  for  marches 
and  other  land  operations.  Nevertheless,  he 
pays  a  warm  tribute  to  their  bravery.  As  for 
the  officers  and  the  noncommissioned  officers,  he 
was  much  struck  by  the  truly  British  phlegm 
which  characterized  them  even  in  the  most  crit- 
ical moments,  and  he  declares  that  they  always 
conducted  themselves  like  gallant  gentlemen. 

On  the  general  question  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  British  forces  and  the  other  contin- 
gents, General  Frey  gives  an  amusing  description 
of  the  British  reserve  which  characterized  the 
officers,  which  was,  of  course,  imitated  by  the 
rank  and  file.  He  thinks  that  this  was  due,  to 
some  extent,  to  the  subordinate  rSle  played  by 
the  British  force  in  the  operations,  and  also  to 
the  depressing  effect  of  the  news  from  South 
Africa, — the  affair  of  Fashoda,  also,  was  too 
recent  not  to  find  a  certain  reflection  in  the  re- 
lations between  the  French  and  English. 

THE    INDIAN    TROOPS. 

About  the  native  Indian  troops  General  Frey 
is  very  frank.     Some  of  the  European  contin- 


gents, who  had  only  heard  travelers'  tales  about, 
the  Sikhs,  Gurkhas,  Punjabis,  and  other  Indian 
races,  were  very  angry  at  being  asked  to  receive 
them  as  brethren  in  arms.  This  prejudice  re- 
mained even  to  the  end  of  the  campaign,  but  not 
at  all,  says  General  Frey,  among  those  of  the 
allies  who  saw  these  troops  at  work.  The  coolie 
camp-followers  who  attended  the  British  contin- 
gent did  not  behave  well,  and  their  misdeeds 
were  commonly,  but  unjustly,  attributed  to  the 
Sikhs.  He  considers  that  the  native  Indian 
troops  need  not  fear  comparison  with  the  native 
troops  of  any  other  power.  He  particularly  ad- 
mires the  Bengal  Lancers,  whom  he  calls  mag- 
nificent troops.  The  particular  defect  of  the 
Indian  forces,  he  notes,  was  that  they  were  in- 
sufficiently strengthened  by  white  officers. 

PRAISE    FOR     THE    JAPANESE. 

General  Frey  has  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
Japanese  troops,  whose  training,  discipline,  and 
efficiency  were  remarkable.  They  exhibited  a 
kind  of  mystical  exaltation  ;  they  went  into 
battle  with  that  sort  of  hypnotic  fervor  which 
produces  heroes  and  martyrs.  For  the  Ameri- 
can contingent,  too,  small  as  it  was,  he  has  a 
great  admiration,  and  he  declares  that  they 
showed  military  qualities,  both  individually  and 
in  the  mass,  of  the  very  first  order.  With  regard 
to  the  German  force.  General  Frey  commends 
its  excellent  organization,  but  condemns  the  ex- 
cessive discipline,  amounting  almost  to  brutality, 
enforced  even  when  the  troops  were  off  duty. 

THE    AMERICAN    TROOPS. 

'^  The  American  troops  on  the  march,'*  says 
General  Frey,  "  produced,  on  the  whole,  a  favor- 
able impression  by  their  good  order  and  disci- 
pline, due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  light 
equipment  of  the  soldiers.-'  The  most  striking 
qualities  of  this  contingent  were  the  decision, 
energy,  and  initiative  displayed  by  the  men. 
Their  initiative  and  independence,  indeed.  Gen- 
eral Frey  criticises  as  being  *'  little  in  keeping 
with  the  obligations  of  all  kinds  imposed  upon 
the  different  contingents  by  their  collaboration 
in  joint  and  concerted  actions."  On  the  march, 
or  in  camp,  the  allies  would  often  be  startled 
by  sudden  shots  among  them,  fired  off  indis- 
criminately by  American  patrols  or  privates, 
"  who,  in  default  of  the  enemy,  aimed  pitileesly 
at  all  the  dogs,  swine,  and  other  animals  they 
met,  losing  no  occasion  of  burning  their  pow- 
der. Nor  did  they  violate  thereby  the  onien 
of  their  superiors,  for  it  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic traits  of  American  military  customs  that 
the  officers  give  their  men  entire  freedom  oi 
action  when  off  duty." 
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independence  had  more  serious  conse- 
j  in  some  engagements  in  the  beginning 
jampaign.  where  the  unconcerted  move- 
)f  small  American  detachments  occasion- 
3rfered  with  the  movements  of  the  allies  ; 
;e,  on  August  6,  on  storming  the  intrench- 
)f  Yangtsun,  the  Americans  lost  thereby 
aen  of  the  Fourteenth  infantry  regiment, 
rot  in  the  way  of  the  Russian  and  English 

)8. 

,n  offset  to  these  restrictions,  General 
.ves  high  praise  to  some  divisions  of  the 
the  eflficient  transportation  of  the  bag- 
le  rapidity  with  which  telegraphic  com- 
tion  was  established,  the  ingenious  cook- 
)aratus,  and  the  solid  tents,  enabling  the 
ans,  alone  of  all  the  allies,  to  withstand 
:ably  the  rigorous  climate  of  Pe-chi-li. 
ly  be  said  in  general  that  although,  from 
nt  of  view  of  general  discipline  and  in 
ling  their  various  duties  they  acted  os- 
usly,  by  their  great  independence  in  the 
le  familiar  tone  between  superiors  and 
nates  on  and  off  duty,  their  manner  of 
the  outward  marks  of  respect,  often  con- 
3  the  principles  on  which  the  military 
the  various  European  powers  are  based, 
Dwing  thereby  their  desire  to  preserve 
idividuality  in  conformity  with  their 
I  temperament,  yet  th&  soldiers  of  the 
an  contingent  gave  proof  before  the 
It  Tien-tsin,  Yong-tsoun,  Peking,  and  un- 
ci rcumstances  in  general,  of  their  in- 
y,  endurance,  and  other  military  quali- 
ihe  first  order. 


BECOMES  OF  OUR  TRADE  BALANCES  r 

LL  STREET  conditions  of  the  past 
summer  have  only  made  more  pertinent 
jstion,  occasionally  asked  of  late,  Why 
still  in  debt  to  foreign  countries?  We 
A  five  years  of  exceptionally  heavy  for- 
ade  ;  why,  then,  should  we  not  receive 
settlement  of  our  balances,  instead  of 
ompelled  to  borrow,  as  we  have  done  and 
^  doing,  from  Europe  ?  In  the  current 
'  of  the  SeAvanee  Review,  Mr.  W.  H.  Allen 
rs  the  answer  commonly  made  to  these 
as, — i.e,  that  one  part  of  the  balances  in 
a  goes  to  offset  our  annual  foreign  debts 
erest  dues,  tourists'  expenses,  freights, 
d  that  the  remainder  is  used  to  finance 
an  enterprises  abroad,  and  to  repurchase 
68  returned  by  foreign  investors, 
g  to  its  supposed  importance  as  a  factor 
jituation,  Mr.  Allen  devotes  most  of  his 
»n  to  the  foreign  liquidation  of  American 


securities.  After  stating  that  the  prevalent  be- 
lief in  this  liquidation  originated  among  leading 
bankers  and  stock  operators,  and  that  evidence 
is  lacking  to  substantiate  the  claim,  he  proceeds 
to  show  that  the  reports  of  foreign  dealings 
in  our  securities  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change and  elsewhere,  as  given  in  the  news- 
papers, indicate  a  condition  exactly  opposite, — 
namely,  a  vast  increase  o'f  foreign  investments 
here,  instead  of  a  liquidation.  During  the  four 
years,  1898-1901,  inclusive,  Mr.  Allen  finds  that 
the  purchases  of  our  stocks  for  foreign  account 
exceeded  the  sales  by  some  3,743,000  shares. 
In  other  words,  foreigners  made  purchases  to 
the  value  of  about  $250,000,000  over  and  above 
the  value  of  the  stocks  that  they  sold  back  to  us. 
The  records  on  which  this  estimate  is  based  were 
chiefly  taken  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
verified  by  reference  to  other  newspapers.  They 
apply  only  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

FOREIGNERS    BUYING    OUR    STOCKS. 

Continuing  his  investigation,  Mr.  Allen  esti- 
mates that  in  the  single  year  1902  about  $380,- 
000,000  worth  of  American  properties  passed 
over  to  foreign  control.  In  reply  to  the  objec- 
tion that  his  figures  prove  too  much, — or,  as  one 
critic  puts  it,  ''  they  increase  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
counting for  our  missing  balances," — Mr.  Allen 
says : 

''  The  plain  answer  to  this  objection  is  that  no 
problem  can  be  made  more  difficult  of  solution 
by  stating  the  facts  as  we  find  them.  The  fore- 
going reports  of  foreign  dealings  on  and  off  the 
Stock  Exchange  were  copied  from  leading  New 
York  newspapers  ;  and  as  they  are  not  at  all 
partial  to  my  view  of  this  matter,  I  have  no 
reason  to  assume  that  they  would  deliberately 
magnify  the  reports  of  foreign  investments  here, 
and  suppress  any  information  as  to  reports  of 
foreign  liquidation.  These  reports,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  condition  of  our  money  market, 
and  the  greater  prominence  of  foreign  bankers 
here,  prove  to  a  certainty  that  the  whole  theory 
of  this  immense  foreign  liquidation  is  one  of  the 
most  brazen  falsehoods  that  have  ever  been  im- 
posed on  the  American  public.  Instead  of  a 
liquidation  of  over  one  billion  dollars  in  the  past 
five  years,  these  reports  show  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  foreign  investments  here  of  nearly 
that  amount.  Furthermore,  my  investigation  of 
the  character  of  foreign  dealings  here  in  1893 
convinces  me  that  this  theory  is  equally  false  in 
regard  to  the  five  years  before  1898. 

AMERICAN    INVESTMENTS    ABROAD. 

**  Still  the  question  remains  to  be  answered. 
What  becomes  of  our  trade  balances  ?     If  they 
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have  not  gone  to  repurchase  securities,  where 
have  they  gone  ?  So  much  space  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  this  liquidation 
theory  that  only  a  brief  statement  of  what  seems 
to  me  the  true  answer  to  this  question  can  be 
given  here. 

''  Within  the  last  two  years,  it  has  been  claimed 
that  a  good  part  of  our  balances  has  gone  to 
finance  American  enterprises.  The  most  popular 
estimate  places  this  outlay  at  about  $150,000,000 
yearly.  But,  as  usual,  it  is  guesswork.  There 
is  no  real  proof  that  one-quarter  of  that  sum 
goes  on  this  account.  Many  of  the  so-called 
American  undertakings,  like  those  in  England, 
Canada,  and  Mexico,  are  being  financed  by  for- 
eign bankers  in  this  country.  Moreover,  the 
monetary  conditions  which  have  prevailed  here 
during  this  period  conclusively  prove  that  we 
have  no  such  immense  sums  to  spare  for  invest- 
ments abroad.  But  even  if  this  estimate  were 
correct,  the  amount  is  more  than  offset  by  our 
foreign  borrowings  and  the  new  investments  of 
foreigners  in  our  properties. 

NO    SURPLUS,    BUT    A    BIG    DEFICIT. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  led  to  con- 
clude that  our  balances  have  gone  to  offset  our 
annual  foreign  debts  for  earnings  of  foreign 
capital,  hoardings  of  immigrants,  expenses  of 
Americans  abroad,  cost  of  ocean  freights,  and 
for  military  expenses  outside  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  these  items,  immigrants*  hoard- 
ings, is  usually  overlooked,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  it  amounts  to  more  than  any  other  item  ex- 
cept, possibly,  the  earnings  of  foreign  capital. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  during  the  past  three 
years  foreigners  have  purchased  all  these  prop- 
erties, in  excess  of  what  they  sold,  and  also 
loaned  us  these  immense  sums  without  having 
to  send  us  any  gold,  proves  that  our  balances  are 
not  even  big  enough  to  offset  these  annual  debts; 
hence,  instead  of  having  a  big  surplus  to  repur- 
chase securities,  etc.,  we  are  rolling  up  a  big  de- 
ficit every  year,  which  has  to  be  met  by  further 
borrowings  or  by  selling  more  of  our  properties 
to  avert  gold  exports. 

''That  is  the  plain  meaning  of  these  foreign 
borrowings,  or  sterling  loans,  as  they  are  some- 
times called;  they  represent  a  deficit,  and  nothing 
else.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  monetary  stringency  which 
has  manifested  itself  so  frequently  since  the  be- 
ginning of  1899  is  mainly  due  to  the  diversion 
of  our  currency  in  the  vaults  of  the  foreign  banks 
here  in  part  settlement  of  this  deficit.  Some 
facts  which  tend  to  corroborate  this  view  are 
the  otherwise  unaccountable  prosperity  of  these 
institutions,  and  the  disappearance  of  our  gold 


currency.  Within  the  past  three  year 
banks  have  been  making  extensive  loans 
Street ;  and  frequently  they  appear  to  ha 
the  only  parties  that  had  any  money  t 
Where  did  they  get  this  money  ?  Sine 
three-fourths  of  the  increase  in  our  curre 
been  gold  coin,  and  yet  it  is  well  kno\ 
there  is  actually  less  of  this  kind  of  m 
general  circulation, — that  is,  passing  froi 
to  hand, — than  there  was  eight  years  ag 
our  own  banks  do  not  appear  to  have  th 
it  seems  quite  reasonable  to  assume  that 
eign  banks  must  have  it,  and  are  lendiuj 
in  Wall  Street  and  elsewhere." 


THE  CHAMBERLAIN  TARIFF  SCHEME 
AMERICAN  TRADE. 

THE  proposed  imperial  zollverein 
Chamberlain  has  been  discussed 
British  reviews  from  every  conceivable  p 
view  save  the  American.  It  remained 
Henry  Loomis  Nelson  to  set  forth,  in  th 
Amertcan  Review  for  August,  the  probable 
of  the  adoption  of  such  an  imperial  tari 
on  the  trade  relations  between  the  Unitec 
and  (/anada. 

After  showing  that  the  Dominion  mar 
growing  one,  and  that  while  the  popula 
the  United  States  is  thirteen  times  great< 
that  of  Canada,  our  imports  are  less  th 
times  and  our  exports  less  than  eight  t 
valuable  as  hers,  Mr.  Nelson  asks  us  to  c 
what  our  future  relations  should  be  w 
second  most  important  country  in  Ameri 
largest  American  customer. 

"  Not  only,  indeed,  is  Canada  this, 
some  respects,  it  is  our  most  valuable  cust< 
the  world.  It  has  been  the  fashion, for  mc 
twenty  years,  to  dream  and  to  talk  much 
future  trade  relations  with  the  America: 
tries  south  of  us,  but  the  trade  bet  wet 
country  and  Canada  is  the  most  importai 
on  the  continent,  and  is  now,  in  many  im 
articles,  more  valuable  than  our  trade  w 
whole  of  the  continent  of  South  Americ 
bined  with  that  of  Mexico  and  with  that 
West  Indies. 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal,  if  a 
would  probably  build  up  the  agriculturj 
ests  of  Canada  and  make  our  northern  n< 
a  more  important  rival  than  it  has  yet 
the  largest  foreign  market  which  our  ow 
ers  possess.  It  is  estimated  that  the  20  p 
which  Canada  furnished  of  the  total  am 
food -supplies  imported  by  Great  Britain  : 
can  be  increased  to  80  per  cent.,  and 
quite  within  the  range  of  probability,  as 
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sn  we  consider  that  Canada  has  actually 
anoccupied    agricultural    lands   than    we 

■ 

ICAN    FARMER    AND    BRITISH    CONSUMER    TO 
PAY    THE    PIPER. 

the  food-supplies  which  we  export  to 
Britain  were  to  be  made  dearer  to  the 
3r  or  to  the  consumer  than  the  food- 
8  sent  from  Canada,  our  exports  would 
ly  decrease,  provided  that  the  supply 
Canada  proportionately  increased.  This, 
5r,  would  not  be  wholly  the  effect  of  Mr. 
erlain's  device.  If  importers  paid  for 
iuffs  produced  in  the  United  States  the 
3aid  for  Canadian  products  minus  the 
1  tariff  tax,  the  American  farmer  would 
directly  in  pocket.  He  would  then  pay 
riff  tax,  or  part  of  it,  out  of  his  own 
In  view,  however,  of  the  present  Eng- 
mand  for  foreign  food  products,  the  price 
bed  States  breadstuffs  would  be  increased 
consumer.  This  increase  would  carry  up 
ce  of  the  Canadian  products,  in  which 
the  British  citizen  would  find  his  food 
xpensive  than  it  has  been. 

RICHMENT    OF    THE    CANADIAN    FARMER. 

8  chances  of  the  British  corn  factor  for 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  a  tariff 
posed  on  wheat  from  the  United  States, 
the  Argentine,  and  other  foreign  coun- 
ind    the   bread    of    England  would    cost 
The  prospects  for  the  Canadian  farmer 
however,  be  brightened,  for  the  simple 
that  the  demand  for  his  products  would 
reased  if  he  could  keep  up  the  supply, 
ritish    consumer    would,    of    course,    be 
to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  in  aid  of 
amberlain's  political  design,  but  what  is 
mportant  to  us  is,  that  the  gains  of  the 
an  farmer  would   be  at  our  expense,  and 
expense  of  that  class  of  our  population 
'hich  the  burdens  of  our  tariff  now  weigh 
eavily.     Tliere  is  no  reason  to  oppose  the 
nent   of    the   Canadian   farmer.     On   the 
•y,  the  richer  he  grows,  the  better  for  us, 
3d   we  change   our    trade   relations   with 
d  make  them  more  natural, — make  them, 
imple,  like  our  own  interstate  relations, 
ight,   however,   to  do   everything  in   our 
to    prevent   the    growing    prosperity    of 
I  from   operating  to  our  injury,   and  we 
complish   this  only  by  aiding  that  pros- 
through   exchanging   free   mrirkets  with 

this  way,  we  would  not  only  help  Canada, 
would  help  ourselves  as  well  in  a  variety 


of  ways,  not  only  industrially  and  commercially, 
but  by  the  promotion  of  a  neighborly  feeling 
which  has  been  sadly  lacking  for  many  years. 

AMERICAN    MANUFACTURES    IN    THE    CANADIAN 

MARKET. 

"  If  we  insist  upon  shutting  Canada  out  of 
our  markets, — and  the  statistics  of  our  imports 
from  the  Dominion  show  our  success  in  this 
respect, — we  invite  the  trade  war  with  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  threatens  us.  As  matters 
stand,  the  Canadian  is  to  be  prospered,  and 
whether  this  is  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  consumer  as  well  as  of  the  farmer  of  the 
United  States  is  not  in  point.  By  leaving  our 
tariff  as  it  is,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  we 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  Chamberlain 
policy  to  increase  the  riches  of  the  Canadian 
farmer,  to  make  of  Canada  a  better  market,  and 
then  to  give  the  primacy  in  that  market  to  the 
British  manufacturer. 

*'  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  to  increase  the 
ability  of  the  Canadian  to  buy.  and  to  offer  him 
for  his  money  English-made  goods  at  prices  lower 
than  those  which  he  would  pay  for  United  States 
goods.  This  result  he  expects  to  accomplish  by 
imposing  a  tariff  tax  upon  goods  going  from  this 
country  to  Canada  higher  than  the  tax  imposed 
upon  English  goods.  If  the  United  States  manu- 
facturer meets  this  effort  by  underselling  his 
English  competitor  in  Canadian  markets,  he  will 
strike  a  serious  blow  at  the  whole  fabric  of  pro- 
tection. He  will  increase  the  hostile  feeling 
against  him  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  long 
undersold  the  foreigner  in  his  own  market,  there- 
by making  United  States  protected  products 
cheaper  to  the  foreign  consumer  than  they  are 
to  the  home  consumer." 

Mr.  Nelson  points  to  the  fact  that  already, 
notwithstanding  our  comparatively  small  pur- 
chases from  her,  Canada  is  the  largest  buyer  in 
the  world  of  our  agricultural  implements,  as  well 
as  of  our  books  and  other  publications,  while 
she  ranks  with  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  buyer 
of  American  cottons.  *'  It  is  thoroughly  well 
known  that  if  we  should  enter  into  reciprocal 
tariff  relations  with  her.  Canada  would  depend 
upon  the  United  vStates  for  most  of  her  imports 
of  manufactured  articles." 

Mr.  Nelson  contends  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
purpose  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  artificial 
trade  condition  which  we  have  built  up,  and 
that  this  advantage  is  likely  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  English  consumer  and  of  the  United 
States  farmer  and  manufacturer. 

''The  power  rests  with  us  to  protect  the 
American  farmer  from  artificial  and  injurious 
competition  in  England,  to  enlarge  the  market 
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for  American  manufactures,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  promote  tliose  friendly  international 
relations  which  make  directly  for  the  increase 
of  civilization,  and  which  would  do  more  for 
the  welfare  of  humanity  than  could  possibly  be 
accomplished  by  Mr.  L'hamberlain's  proposed 
employment  of  a  tariff  war  against  the  outside 
world  for  the  purchase  of  fighting  loyalty  for 
the  British  Em])ire." 


THE  "UNION"  VERSUS  THE  "OPEN"  SHOP. 

A  STANCH  friend  of  American  labor  unions, 
the  editor  of  (lunt'His  Matjaziue,  speaks  out 
unreservedly,  in  the  August  number  of  that  pub- 
lication, against  the  policy  of  *<  unionizing" 
shops  and  industries  as  now  carried  out.   He  asks  : 

''Is  'unionizing  a  shop'  consistent  with  the 
rights  of  the  employer  to  conduct  that  part  of 
his  business  which  directly  relates  to  liim,  and 
for  which  he  alone  is  responsible  ?  In  tlieory,  it 
is.  Theoretically,  the  union  says  to  the  em- 
ployer :  'You  can  em])loy  and  discharge  whom- 
soever you  choose  ;  you  can  use  such  tools  and 
machinery  as  you  choose.  All  we  contend  for 
is  that  the  laborers  shall  belong  to  unions.*  To 
be  a  member  of  a  trade-union  should,  and  pre- 
sumably does,  guarantee  that  the  man  is  a  com- 
petent workman.  But  in  fact  is  this  the  case  ? 
When  a  shop  is  unionized,  does  the  employer 
have  the  rights  that  belong  to  him  as  the  invest- 
or of  capital  and  the  responsible  director  of  the 
industry  ?  The  fact  is  that  the  effect  of  union- 
izing a  shop,  in  most  cases,  is  that  the  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  the  laborers,  is  under  a  system 
of  coercion." 

Again,  speaking  of  the  long-drawn-out  contest 
between  the  employers  and  the  unions  in  the 
New  York  building  traders,  he  says  : 

"Laborers  have  no  more  right  to  persecute 
em])loyer8  or  trifle  with  their  interests  and  with 
the  public  c(mv(mience  than  capitalists  have  to 
persecute  laborers,  and  until  the  unions  reso- 
lutely set  their  faces  against  this  kind  of  thing 
thev  an}  not  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  unioniza- 
tion  of  employm(»nt.  Desjiots  should  not  be 
intrusted  with  absolute  authority,  in  politics, 
industry,  or  ethics.  It  is  this  verv  conduct  of 
abusing  power  (and  not  in  tlui  interest  of  labor 
or  to  better  conditions,  but  in  the  mere  destruc- 
tion of  prop(M*ty  and  wantonly  or  carelessly  in- 
convenicmcing  the  y)ublif)  that  has  led  to  the 
present  revolt  among  employers." 

THE    TUrE    FrXCTION    OF    LABOR    UNIONS. 

The  editor  ])roceeds  to  state  what,  in  his 
opinion,  should  be  the  positive  programme  of 
the  unions  : 


''In  order  thoroughly  to  unionize  industry, 
the  unions  should  make  themselves  of  real  ser- 
vice both  to  the  employer  an<l  the  community. 
In  the  first  place,  membership  in  a  union  should 
be  a  guarantee  of  the  workmanship  and  charac- 
ter of  the  mechanic,  so  that  it  would  be  to  the 
ec(momic  interest  of  employers  to  turn  to  the 
unions  for  la])orers  ratlu^r  than  to  the  street 
corners.  Next,  the  unions  should  re[)resent  the 
honor  of  the  craft  in  fid<^lity  to  work  and  the 
carrying  out  of  contracts,  as  well  as  in  the  eco- 
nomic use  of  material.  The  union  should  be  the 
power  that  stands  between  the  employer  and  the 
individual  workman,  to  insist  that  the  employer 
shall  not  be  injured  or  swindled,  but  that  he 
shall  have  faithful  service,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  interests  of  the  la})orer  shall  be 
protected.  If  the  unions  would  make  this  their 
policy,  they  would  become  strong  without  coer- 
cion. The  employers  would  prefer  them,  the 
public  would  encourage  them,  and  the  non-union 
men  would  lose  by  being  on  the  outside.  It 
would  then  be  a  discredit,  not  only  in  the  eyes 
of  laborers,  but  in  the  eyes  of  employers  and 
the  community,  not  to  belong  to  the  union.  But 
so  long  as  unions  use  their  power  to  injure  em- 
ployers, waste  material,  and  make  intolerable 
demands,  they  will  remain  under  the  ban,  and 
will  tend  to  put  non-union  men  at  a  premium. 

"  Until  unions  fill  their  function  as  economic 
organizations  which  not  only  make  bargains  but 
assume  the  responsibility  for  honorably  carrying 
out  contracts,  the  open  shop  will  be  a  neco— ity 
in  the  community.  The  non-union  laborer  (not 
the  '  scab ')  does,  indeed,  hinder  the  growth  of 
exclusive  power  in  the  union  ;  but  this  ii  • 
wholesome  function.  Unions  are  doing  mnch 
good,  but  they  are  far  from  fit  to  be  trosted 
with  the  monopoly  of  the  labor  market  and  con- 
ditions. 80  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  use  co- 
ercion and  physical  methods  to  build  up  unionB, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  unions  are  not  fit  to  be  in- 
trusted with  exclusive  power. 

WHY  THE  OPEN  SHOP  IS  PREFERABLE. 

"  The  open  shop  is  the  place  of  natural  selec- 
tion ;  it  is  the  free  field  for  the  play  of  economic 
forces.  If  employers  generally  will  in  good  faith 
adopt  the  open  shop, — that  is  to  say,  employ 
(Mther  union  or  non-union  labor,  and  treat  with 
the  union  men  through  their  representative  K 
they  so  ehu't,  and  the  non-union  men  through 
their  committees,  or  individually,  as  they  elect, 
— then  the  union  can  grow  on  its  merits.  If  hy 
furnishing  benefits  to  members,  or  being  able  to 
furnish  them  (Muployment  (because  employes 
prefer  union  to  non-union  men),  or  by  fumishing 
any  other  advantages,  the   unions   grow,  their 
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h  will  be  useful  to  laborers,  employers, 
I  public  ;  but  so  long  as  tbey  can  build 
I  by  coercion  they  are  euro  to  rule  by 
3m,  and  the  despotism  of  unions  is  as  sure 
rarthrown  as  is  despotism  in  any  other 
of  human  experience,  rrogrees  will  not 
:  despotism,  especially  the  despotism  of 
arrogance,  and  if  the  unions  do  not 
te  this  from  their  practice,  as  well  as  from 
leory,  they  are  sure  to  be  compelled  to 
;er  non-union  laborers,  antagonism  of  em- 
,  and  the  lack  of  confidence  of  the  public. 
!  time  has  gone  when  despotic  employers 
tematically  persecute  and  coerce  laborers. 


THE  NORTHERNMOST  RAILROAD  IN  THE 
WORLD. 

THE  Lapland  Express,  which  is  noteworthy 
for  being  the  northernmost  railroad  in 
the  world,  is  described  and  illustrated  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Die  Wur-.he  by  Viktor  Ottman. 
During  the  short  summer  season  trains  run  once 
a  week  between  Stockholm  and  Narvik,  on  the 
Atlantic. 

■'  The  Lapland  Express  provides  the  quickest 
and  most  convenient  connection  with  the  Land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun,  for  while  the  Norwegian 
coastwise  steaiiiors  take  four  days  to  reach  Nar- 
vik, the  oi-dinary  mail  train  covers  the  distance 


ndard  of  indiiKtrM  morality  in  the  com- 

will  not  tolerate  it.  So,  likewise,  the 
1  of  unions  will   not  be  tolerated.     So 

they  live  on  coercion  they  will  have  to 
ir  their  lives.  TJntil  they  rise  entirely 
he  spirit  of  persecution,  they  can  not.  and 
lot.  to  receive  the  reeotrnition  of  employ- 
he  confidence  and  support  of  the  public. 

a  matter  of  education  and  experience. 
indard    of  economic   fairness    in   unioiiH 

evolved  only  through  struggle  and  re- 
iefeats.  XTntil  this  is  aeeompllshed.  the 
lop  is  an  economic  necessity,  as  a  part 

evolution   of  the    real    economic  trade- 


between  Stockholm  and  Narvik  in  sixty-six  hours, 
and  the  luxuriously  fitted  up  new  express  train 
takes  only  forty -eight  hours.  The  following 
round  trip  is  the  best  way  of  traversing  the 
Scandinavian  countries  :  by  train  through  Swe- 
den, by  way  of  Stockholm,  to  Narvik  ;  thence 
by  steamer  to  Trondhjem  ;  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Norway  to  Christiania,  and  by  train  back 
to  Gothenburg.  This  route  leads  through  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  Sweden,  and  is  much 
preferable  to  the  rather  monotonous  trip  along 
the  Norwegian  coast." 

It  has,  furthermore,  the  advantage  of  allow- 
ing a  stop-over  at  Ange,  to  visit  the  interesting 
timber  lands  of  Sundsvall  and  Jamttand,  but 
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the  tourist  must  wait  liere  a  whole  week  for  the 
next  train. 

The  Polar  Circle  is  crossed  at  Station  Pol- 
cirkeln,  wliere  the  train  enters  the  region  of  the 
midnight  sun,  which  hangs  in  the  sky  for  thirty- 
seven  days  and  nights,  from  June  5  to  July  11. 
The  road  was  extended  to  Narvik,  on  the  Ofo- 
ten  fjord,  a  few  years  ago,  on  account  of  the  un- 
told mineral  wealth  hiddqn  in  the  mountains  of 
Luossavara  and  Kirunavara.  The  scenery  be- 
comes more  grand  the  farther  north  one  goes, 
and  on  the  border  stations  between  Sweden  and 
Norway  the  curious  Laplanders  are  an  additional 
object  of  interest  to  the  traveler. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  AIR. 

TO  the  average  reader  undoubtedly  the  most 
interesting  article  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  is 
that  by  Baron  de  Mauni,  entitled  ''  The  Con. 
quest  of  the  Air."  The  baron  is  convinced  that 
the  world  is  on  the  eve  of  a  tremendous  revolu- 
tion in  everything  that  regards  the  transport, 
both  of  human  beings  and  of  merchandise  ;  in 
other  words,  he  considers  that  any  day  some 
painstaking  Napoleon  of  science  may  conquer 
the  air,  as  man  has  finally  conquered  the  earth, 
annihilating  distances  both  on  land  and  sea. 
The  writer  gives  a  careful  account  of  all  that 
has  been  done  in  the  past,  but,  of  course,  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  his  article  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  present  problem.  The 
cigar-shaped  balloon,  or  airship,  which  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  round  globes  with  which  the 
brothers  Mongolfier  and  their  immediate  disci- 
ples tried  to  conquer  the  air  was,  apparently, 
first  thought  of  some  thirty  years  ago. 

ELECTRICITY    AND    THE    SOLUTION  OF  THE   PROBLEM. 

The  birth  of  the  electric  motor  brought  the 
solution  of  the  problem  perceptibly  nearer.  In 
1883,  two  Frenchmen  made  some  successful  ex- 
periments ;  and,  in  1884,  Captain  Renard  proved 
to  his  own  and  to  his  friends'  triumphant  satis- 
faction that  he  had  gone  yet  a  step  further,  for 
he  proved  that  an  airship  could  be  steered  to  a 
given  point  and  then  brought  back.  The  ex- 
periment was  tried  over  a  six-mile  course,  and 
the  journey  took  twenty-three  minutes.  At  that 
time, — that  is,  nineteen  years  ago, — all  those  in- 
terested in  aerial  navigation  believed  that  the 
problem  was  finally  solved,  and  that  soon  the 
civilized  world  would  have  a  new  means  of 
transport  at  its  command.  As  we  all  know, 
nothing  of  the  kind  took  place.  The  French 
Government,  which  had  seemed  willing  to  put 
its  immense  resources  at  the  disposal  of  Captain 
Renard  and  his  partner,  M.  Krebs,  drew  back  ; 


on  the  otlier  hand,  the  steady  progress  made  as 
regards  electric  motors  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  practical  conquest  of  the  air  was  only  a 
matter  of  time. 

THE    NEED    FOR    PUBLIC    NOT    PRIVATE    AUTHORITY. 

Unfortunately,  according  to  Baron  de  Mauni. 
there  has  been  no  central  authority  ;  each  in- 
ventor has,  and  who  can  blame  him,  his  own  axe 
to  grind,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  baron  would 
like  to  see  so  important  a  question  placed  under 
government  control,  or,  at  any  rate,  directly  en- 
couraged and  aided  by  the  government.  If 
there  is  no  chance  of  this  being  done,  then  he 
considers  that  the  only  chance  of  practical  suc- 
cess lies  in  the  hands  of  certain  great  capitalists 
interested  in  the  question,  and  he  addresses  a 
serious  word  of  warning  to  those  inventors  who 
are  experimenting  with  only  a  slender  capital  at 
their  back.  Supposing,  he  says,  one  of  these 
men  does  discover  or  invent  the  one  probably 
trifling  addition  to  existent  airship  motors,— 
or  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  he  styles 
anchors, — which  would  suddenly  simplify  the 
ptoblem,  unless  he  has  pluck,  money,  and  busi- 
ness brains,  he  is  sure  to  see  the  result  of  his 
labor  benefiting  others. 

THE    INTEREST    IN    AIRSHIPS. 

During  the  last  hundred  years  a  hundred 
thousand  patents  have  been  registered  in  Europe 
and  America  by  balloon  and  airship  inventors, 
and  as  most  of  them  are  obviously  of  compara- 
tively recent  date,  it  is  certain  that  a  very  much 
greater  number  of  individuals  than  those  unin- 
terested in  the  subject  are  at  all  aware  of  are 
eagerly  looking  out  for  an  opportunity  of  making 
fame  and  fortune  bevond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 


ARE  AMERICAN  RAILROADS  MORE  CARELESS 

THAN  EUROPEAN? 

IT  is  generally  believed,  and  widely  discussed, 
that  American  i^ilroads  are  conducted 
with  vastly  less  cars  in  the  matter  of  safeguard- 
ing life  than  the  English  and  Continental  roads, 
and  that  a  comparison  of  the  fatalities  in  this 
country  with  those  in  Europe  would  be  very 
odious  to  us. 

Mr.  Slason  Thompson  examines  into  the 
matter  in  the  World's  Work  for  September,  and 
shows  facts  that  tend  to  modify  the  prevailiDj 
opinion. 

THE  NUMBER  KILLED  BY  THE  RAILWAYS. 

''  Let  us  begin  by  presenting,  from  officii 
sources,  the  bald  figures  of  fatalities  by  railway 
accidents  in  the  United  States  and  the  prindpii 
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es  of  Europe,  which,  without  explanation 
editions  and  so  on,  afford  sucli  an  easy 
:  the  arraignment  of  American  railways. 

rUMBEB  OF  KILLED  BY  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 


Year. 

Passengers. 

Employees. 

Other 
persons. 

totes 

ingdom.. 

any 

^ 

1901 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1899 

282 

158 

92 

94 

64 

2,675 
565 
498 
314 
367 

5,498 
554 
295 
270 

765 

cclusive  of  suicides,  of  which  in  Germany,  in  1901, 
re  268  fatal  and  fourteen  unsuccessful.*^ 

THE    FACTOR    OF    MILEAGE. 

table  above  quoted  looks  bad  for  Ameri- 
thods,  but,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  the 
usly  greater  mileage  of  American  rail- 
s  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

RAILHOAD    MILEAGE  IN  1901. 

ted  States 195,561 

ted  Kingdom 22,078 

many *^\&I 

Qce 23,701 

sia  in  Europe 26,698 

Europe 176,174 

iiding  1,276  miles  of  narrow  gauge. 

»bably  the  first  impression  gained  from 
le  is  that  there  are  almost  twice  as  many 
i  railroad  in  the  United  States  as  in  the 
ler  countries  combined.  This  confronts 
the  reassuring  fact  that,  with  almost 
he  mileage,  the  number  of  passengers 
Q  America,  in  1901,  was  only  282  to  408 
Jnited  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and 

NUMBER    OF    PASSENGERS    CARRIED. 

n  the  comparison  is  made  on  the  passen- 
rried  alone,  tlie  showing,  on  its  face,  is 
iavorable  to  American  railways. 

BER  OF  PASSENGERS  CARRIED  TO  ONE  KILLED. 

ted  States 2,153,469 

ted  Kingdom :  7,480,000 

many 9,778,000 

nee 4,821,000 

sia 1,444,000 

i  here  again  the  adverse  story  of  the 
almost  disappears,  except  as  to  Ger- 
when  the  distance  passengers  are  carried 
Q  into  the  computation.  In  the  United 
the  distance  of  th(^  average  railway 
'  is  almost  thirty  miles  (28.58);  in  Eng- 
;  is  scarcely  ten  miles,  while  in  Germany 
:teen  miles,  in  France  twenty-one  miles, 
Bsia  sixty-five  miles. 


FATALITIES    AMONG    EMPLOYEES. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  the  fatalities  among 
employees,  where  on  the  surface  the  United 
States  seems  to  show  such  an  odious  dispropor- 
tion, there  are  qualifying  facts  to  be  considered. 
Per  mile,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  not  as 
great  as  in  any  of  the  other  countries  except 
France.  There  are  two  other  tests  by  which  it 
should  be  judged, — the  number  of  employees 
and  the  task  they  perform.  These  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  : 

*'THE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES,  AND  TONS  OF  FREIGHT 

MOVED. 

United  States 1,071,109  1,089,226,440 

United  Kingdom 440,347  416,053,441 

Germany 322,060  359,348,290 

France 251,971  128,829,723 

Russia 414,152  130,300,000 

*'  As  the  average  haul,  per  ton,  in  the  United 
States  is  251  miles,  against  only  60  in  Great 
Britain,  the  ratio  of  fatalities  accompanying  the 
moving  of  America's  enormous  freight  business 
is  actually  less  per  ton-mile  than  under  the 
highly  organized  and  denser  conditions  of 
transportation  prevailing  in  Europe,  outside  of 
Russia." 

Mr.  Thompson  analyzes  all  the  American  rail- 
way accidents,  and  shows  that  a  tremendous 
proportion  of  them  happened  at  points  other 
than  stations  and  railway  crossings,  which  indi- 
cates "  the  indifference  of  the  average  American 
to  the  danger  of  being  where  he  has  no  legal 
right  or  necessity  to  be."  He  believes  that  these 
facts  show  railway  employment  to  be  no  more 
dangerous  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere, 
when  all  the  circumstances  of  the  vast  territory, 
the  enormous  traffic,  the  great  distances,  and  the 
nervous  temperament  of  our  people  are  taken 
into  consideration.  The  official  statistics  show 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  proportional  fatalities 
as  compared  with  a  decade  ago. 


ARE  THE  CUP  CONTESTS  PROFITABLE? 

MANY  sentimental  advantages  have  been  at- 
tributed to  international  yacht-racing  dur- 
ing the  half -century  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
America's  Cup  was  won,  and  for  many  years  it 
was  thought  that  the  material  gains  compensated 
for  the  trouble  ;  but  a  writer  in  the  Rudder  for 
August,  Mr.  Winfield  M.  Thompson,  represent- 
ing amateur  yachtsmen,  takes  quite  a  different 
point  of  view. 

<*  The  triumphs  of  international  yachting,"  he 
says,  ^^  are  a  fillip  to  patriotism  and  a  stimulus  to 
the  imagination  of  a  people,  increasing  their  faith 
in  themselves  and  their  own  achievements.  Thus 
its  importance  is  what  we  make  it.     Study  of  its 
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material  side  miglit  lead  to  the  conviction  tliat 
the  lessons  it  teaches  in  building  and  design  are 
not  so  valuable  to  the  victors  when  viewed  with- 
out sentiment  as  when  seen  through  the  eye  of 
the  enthusiastic  patriot." 

Are  our  boats  to-day  })etter  or  W(;rse,  he  asks, 
than  in  the  schooner  days  of  the  late  sixties  and 
early  seventies,  when  men  laid  their  racing 
courses  across  the  Atlantic  ?  Have  we  progressed 
or  retrograded  in  seamanship  ? 

*'  At  the  risk  of  being  considered  a  pessimist, 
the  lover  of  a  good  vessel  must  acknowledge  he 
cannot  find  much  that  is  gratifying  in  the 
present  conditions  in  cup  racing.  Tlie  contest- 
ants in  cup  matches  to-day  repres(*nt  an  extrem  j 
type  of  single-masted  vessel,  fit  only  for  the 
one  purpose  for  which,  at  enormous  cost,  they 
are  built  ;  ungainly  to  handle,  and  dangerous  to 
all  who  must  sail  on  them.  With  90  to  100 
tons  of  ballast  slung  in  a  deep,  thin  fin  beneath 
a  shallow  hull,  a  mast  170  feet  long  from  heel 
to  truck,  15,000  square  feet  of  sail,  and  plating 
the  thickness  of  a  dinner  plate,  the  up-to-date 
cup  racer  is  not  an  inviting  craft  on  wliich  to 
sail.  So  rare  an  exotic  is  she  among  vesscils 
that  her  sails  must  not  be  wet,  she  is  never 
taken  out  in  a  hard  blow  unless  such  a  thing 
cannot  be  avoided,  and  slie  never  is  out  over 
night.  She  costs  so  much  that  only  the  very 
rich  may  pay  for  her,  and  she  is  so  big  that  her 
owner,  no  matter  how  keen  an  amateur,  cannot 
hope  to  sail  her  successfully  in  a  race.  She  is 
followed  about  by  tugs,  tenders,  and  launches,  a 
veritable  flotilla  of  attendants,  and  the  cost  of 
running  her  and  these  a  season  exceeds  the 
annual  revenues  of  a  duchy.  When  her  brief 
racing  season  is  over,  she  is  put  aside,  and 
another  season  is  supplanted  by  another  of  her 
kind,  on  whicli  another  fortune  is  spent,  with 
the  result  of  more  size,  more  lead,  more  sail, 
more  danger,  more  unwieldiness,  and  perhaps  a 
few  seconds  a  mile  more  speed.  This  all  may 
be  as  it  should  be.  In  these  times,  the  original 
purpose  of  yachting  is  lost  sight  of  in  cup 
racing.  We  no  longer  look  for  health  and  pleas- 
ure through  the  exercise  of  (-orinthian  seaman- 
ship and  a  touch  of  simple  life  afloat.  We  seek 
elusive  speed,  and  must  gain  it  with  all  the 
means  of  our  present  *  higher '  civilization. 

''What  boots  it  if  our  boats  be  monstrous 
machines  whicli  no  one  wants  ?  Have  they  not 
speed,  and  does  not  speed  keep  the  cup?  On 
every  hand  is  heard  the  wish  that  cup  races 
might  be  sailed  with  more  rational  vessels,  but 
yet  we  hold  to  our  lust  for  speed  and  affect  not 
the  view  of  Pyrrhus,  who,  after  overcoming  the 
Romans  at  great  cost  to  his  army,  declared, 
*  Another  such  victory,  we  are  undone.'  " 


AN  ENGUSH  OUT-OF-DOOR  SCHOOL 

SIGNIFICANT  of  the  trend  to  natural 
methods  in  English  school  management  is 
the  account  of  the  Kuskin  school-home  in  Nor- 
folk, written  by  Mr.  Blathwayt  for  CasselVs 
Matjazine.  Mr.  Harry  Lowerison,  familiarly 
known  to  his  pupils  as  "  Pater,"  adopts  as  far 
as  possible  the  Socratic  method  of  teaching  by 
questions,  drawing  out  of  the  children  what 
they  know  ;  the  thought  process  they  can  trace 
for  themselvt^s.  He  is  opposed  to  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  unnecessary  ''knowledge" 
foisted  upon  children.     To  quote  his  own  words: 

''It  is  far  better  to  tak(^  the  child  straight  to 
nature.  He  will  detest  an  algebraic  symbol; 
but  take  a  flower,  and  how  he  will  delight  when 
he  is  shown  the  symbol  of  its  delicate  petals! 
Let  botany  take  the  i)lace,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
dry  mathematics,  and  see,  in  the  end,  if  the 
child's  mind  is  not  as  well  disciplined  and  exer- 
cised, and  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  actually  twice  as 
intelligent  as  it  would  be  if  brought  up  in  the 
deadly  old  routine  which  all  are  now  beginning 
to  regard  as  a  failure — for  the  child-mind,  at  all 
events.  Later  on,  Euclid  will  help  to  develop 
the  reasoning  powers  of  a  boy's  mind.  But 
first  cultivate  the  imagination.  Children  are 
very  fond  of  geography  and  history,  properly 
taught. 

"  1  always  try  to  teach  history  and  geogra- 
phy together.  Indeed,  the  two  are  so  interlaced 
that  you  cannot  separate  them.  They  melt  into 
one  another  imperceptibly.  And  I  never  trouble 
them  with  dates." 

In  reply  to  a  doubt  as  to  the  practical  nature 
of  the  teaching,  Mr.  Lowerison  replied  : 

'*  Nothing  can  be  more  practical  than  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  Euclid,  history,  geography, 
French,  and  (ierman.  Only  I  try  to  dovetail  the 
subjects  one  with  another  as  well  as  I  can. 
Geography  leads  to  commerce,  and  commerce 
to  arithmetic,  which  shall  also  deal  with  concrete 
problems  from  the  first — concrete  as  the  only 
form  in  which  the  adult  knows  them,  and  prob- 
lems as  developing  the  reasoning  facplty  rather 
than  the  merely  imitative  and  memorizing 
powers. 

"  Again,  I  take  a  large  class  of  boys  out  into 
the  country  for  practical  work  in  surveying  and 
mensuiation,  and  every  rabbit-hutch  or  chair  or 
table  made  in  our  workshop  is  a  combined  ex- 
ercise first  of  geometry  and  careful  computation 
of  material  and  cost.  But  botany  is  perhi^ 
our  chief  subject.  People  wonder  why  I  lay** 
much  stress  on  botany.     I  will  tell  you. 

"•  First,  because  it  trains  the  mind  in 
of  keen  observation,  careful  recording,  anddo^j 
reasoning." 
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i,  secondly,  because  through  botany  it  is 
•le  to  teach  the  deepest  secrets  of  human 
'<  Throughout  my  whole  course,  I  strive  to 
ne  with  a  certain  rough  practical  common 
high  ethical  teaching." 


CATHOUC  DEFENSE  OF  VIVISECTION. 

RUELTY  to  Animals  and  Theology"  is 

the   title   of   a   striking   paper  by  the 

Rev.  Mgr.  J.  S.  Vaughan  in  the  Humane 

0  for  July.  It  is  a  definite  pronouncement 
it  the  position  of  the  Humane  Society,  that 
lals  have  rights."  He  asserts  himself,  and 
J  Cardinals  Newman  and  Manning  to  the 
effect,  that  we  have  no  duties  toward  the 
J.  He  modifies  this  by  stating  that  we  owe 
T  to  God  to  imitate  his  mercy  and  to  avoid 
y.  He  goes  on  to  show  where  *'  the  ordi- 
inti-vivisectionist  parts  company  with  the 
h  and  her  theologians."  He  says  : 
bserve,  firstly.     We  cannot  do  away  with 

We  can  only  diminish  it.  And  this  we 
ost  anxious  to  do.  Secondly,  where  cir- 
ances  are  such  that  pain  must  fall  either 
man  or  beast, — that  is  to  say,  where  there 
:hird  course  open  to  us, — we  prefer  it  to 

1  the  beast,  and  not  on  the  man.  The  anti- 
ctionist,  on  the  contrary,  prefers  it  to  fall 
e  man,  and  in  this  he  seems  to  us  to  be 

of  cruelty. 

ere  is,  let  us  say,  an  ordinary  good-natured 
ble  physician,  whom  we  will  call  Dr.  X. 
hole  aim  and  object  is  to  diminish  pain 
)  allay  suffering.  It  is  not  in  his  power  to 
y  it ;  therefore,  he  directs  his  efforts  to 
tte  it.  He  knows  that  men  are  by  far  the 
lensitive  of  sufferers.  He  knows  that  they 
bject  to  certain  painful  diseases.  He  has 
reasons  to  think  that  a  certain  treatment 

bring  great  relief,  and  perhaps  even  pro- 

.  cure.    But  his  reasoning  may  be  defective, 

3  cannot  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of  cer- 

,   whether  his  opinion    be   well    founded, 

and    until    he   can   tost   his  theories  by 

experiment.  Tliat  is  to  say,  he  must 
ly  apply  the  remedies.  It  is  essential  that 
Duld  make  the  experiment  on  a  living 
zation  of  some  kind.    But  upon  whom  ? 

SICK    CHILD    OR    RABBIT  ? 

ell,  there  are  but  two  classes  of  creatures 
ose  from.  He  must  make  it  either  upon  a 
I  being  or  else  upon  a  beast  ;  either,  let  us 
pon  a  sick  child  or  upon  a  rabbit.  The 
visectionist  objects  to  all  experiments  on 
Is,  and,  in  effect,  answers,  '  The  experi- 
nust  be  made  on  the  sick  child,  not  on  the 


rabbit.'  And  this  is  why  we  call  the  anti-vi vi- 
sectionist cruel.  We,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that 
the  experiment  should  be  made  on  the  rabbit  or 
other  beast,  and  not  upon  the  poor  unfortunate 
child.  Yet,  on  that  account,  we  are  called  cruel  I 
Our  reason  for  maintaining  this  view  is  :  First, 
because  the  beast  is  less  sensitive  to  pain.  Sec- 
ondly, because  its  loss  of  life,  should  the  experi- 
ment prove  abortive,  is  of  far  less  consequence. 
Thirdly,  because  the  child  is  our  very  own  flesh 
and  blood,  and  a  member  of  our  great  human 
family,  and  has  immeasurably  greater  claims 
upon  our  pity.  '  Ye  are  of  more  value  than  many 
sparrows'  (Matt.  x.  31).  Fourthly,  because  God 
has  given  man  dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the 
field  and  the  birds  of  the  air  (Genesis  ix.).  For 
these  and  other  reasons,  we  consider  that  far 
more  real  mercy  and  tenderness  and  commisera- 
tion are  shown  in  allowing  necessary  experi- 
ments to  be  made  upon  beasts  rather  tlian  upon 
men.     *  Experimentum  fit  in  corpore  vili.'  " 

Monsignor  Vaughan  goes  on  to  argue  that  the 
whole  object  and  purpose  of  vivisection  is,  not 
to  cause  pain,  but  to  cure  pain,  and  on  these 
merciful  grounds  he  defends  its  use,  but  cer- 
tainly not  its  abuse.     He  adds  : 

*'  Indeed,  we  feel  more  than  ever  persuaded 
that  the  really  merciful  and  humane  are  those 
who  advocate  a  properly  supervised  and  well- 
conducted  system  of  experiments  on  animals. 
It  is  such  persons  whom  we  recognize  as  the 
real  benefactors  of  the  race." 


THE  PLANKTON  OF  LAKE  LUCERNE. 

PLANKTON  is  a  general  term  applied  to  all 
the  smaller  organisms  living  in  the  water, 
and  has  assumed  an  economic  importance  be- 
cause it  is  the  material  on  which  fishes  feed,  its 
abundance  or  scarcity  producing  immediate  ef- 
fects in  the  fisheries. 

The  last  number  of  the  Vierteljahrsschrift  der 
Naturforschenden  Gesellschaft  in  Zurich  contains  a 
report  of  investigations  made  by  M.  Henri  Loze- 
ron  upon  the  vertical  distribution  of  the  plank- 
ton of  Lake  Lucerne  which  is  an  interesting 
contribution  to  a  subject  that  is  exciting  con- 
siderable interest  on  account  of  its  relation  to 
the  problem  of  fish  culture. 

The  writer  makes  a  distinction  between  phy- 
toplankton,  or  plant  forms,  and  zooplankton,  or 
animal  forms,  although  among  these  simple  or- 
ganisms plants  and  animals  are  so  much  alil^e 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  The  plant 
forms  cannot  resist  currents  in  the  water,  al- 
though many  of  them  have  organs  of  motion 
and  can  swim  about  in  still  water.  Zooplank- 
ton, on  the  contrary,  comprising  small  animals 
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provided  with  swimming  organs,  is  but  little  in- 
fluenced by  feeble  currents,  and  consequently, 
the  animals  go  where  they  choose,  searching  for 
whatever  they  may  need.  They  collect  wherever 
conditions  are  most  favorable  to  them,  and  their 
distribution  indicates  the  action  of  forces  differ- 
ent from  those  affecting  the  more  passive  plant 
forms,  which  are  distributed  chiefly  by  means 
of  currents  caused  by  the  inflow  of  rivers,  or  by 
differences  in  the  density  of  the  water  at  differ- 
ent levels  due  to  unequal  heating,  the  surface 
becoming  warmer,  and  therefore  lighter,  than  the 
deeper  layers,  so  that  they  displace  each  other. 

The  distribution  of  phytoplankton  varies,  not 
only  from  season  to  season,  but  from  month  to 
month,  and  often  within  intervals  of  only  a  few 
days.  The  various  water  plants  are  found  at 
various  depths,  each  one  apparently  being  best 
adapted  to  life  at  some  special  distance  from  the 
surface.  Oscillatoria,  a  thread-like  water  plant 
that  can  swim  slowly  in  still  water,  was  found  in 
July  at  depths  varying  from  twenty  to  sixty 
feet,  the  greatest  growth  being  found  at  a  depth 
of  forty  feet.  The  most  reasonable  explanation 
for  the  vertical  distribution  of  plants  is  that  each 
kind  is  kept  within  certain  limits  on  account  of 
its  specific  gravity,  except  as  it  is  carried  beyond 
these  limits  by  currents  or  wind. 

The  flora  may  be  very  different  in  two  lakes 
communicating  with  each  other,  one  lake  having 
a  much  larger  amount  of  plant  life,  as  well  as  a 
greater  variety  of  forms,  and  some  kinds  may  be 
abundant  in  one  lake  but  entirely  lacking  in  the 
other. 

There  are  two  periods  at  which  the  phyto- 
plankton reaches  its  maximum  development, — 
one  just  at  the  end  of  winter  and  the  beginning 
of  spring,  the  other  at  the  end  of  summer  ;  and 
there  are  two  minimum  periods  of  development, 
— one  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  other  at 
the  end  of  spring  and  the  beginning  of  summer. 

During  the  winter,  quantities  of  plankton  are 
found  at  great  depths,  living,  and  as  brightly 
colored  as  when  growing  at  the  surface  in  sum- 
mer, but  they  die  in  the  spring  if  the  currents 
do  not  raise  them  to  a  more  favorable  level. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  animal 
forms  making  up  the  zooplankton  is  their  daily 
vertical  migrations,  which  are  independent  of  the 
currents  and  are  due  to  their  own  activities, 
probably  on  account  of  their  sensitiveness  to  the 
action  of  the  light,  which  causes  them  to  go 
down  to  deeper  water  when  the  sun  shines,  in 
order  to  reach  a  depth  that  is  only  partially 
lighted. 

In  Lake  Lucerne,  the  zooplankton  never  went 
below  a  depth  of  forty-two  feet,  while  in  other 
lakes  near  they  migrated  to  a  depth  of  seventy 


or  one  hundred  feet,  showing  that  the 
those  lakes  was  more  transparent. 

The  zooplankton  rise  to  the  surfac 
the  night,  often  collecting  in  a  layer  a 
foot  thick.  It  has  been  observed  th 
there  is  bright  moonlight  the  organi 
nearer  to  the  surface  ;  but  when  it  it 
they  distribute  themselves  more  ] 
through  a  depth  of  about  seven  feet. 

The  depth   to   which  the  organisms 
depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  ligl 
penetrates  the  water,  and  this  varies 
transparence  of  the  water,  due  to  its  c 
the  amount  of  matter  in  suspension. 

All  animal  forms  of  plankton  do  not 
same  degree  of  aversion  for  light,  cert; 
shellfish   being  most   sensitive  to  it,    v 
microscopic,  transparent  wheel  animal 
least  affected  by  it. 


THE  LEPER  DISTRICT  OF  NORTHERN  » 

DR.  TONKIN,  medical  officer  of  tl 
Association's  Central  Sudan  Ex 
contributes  to  the  Kmpire  Review  a  mc 
esting  paper  on  a  leper  field,  some  five 
miles  wide,  crossing  the  British  depen 
northern  Nigeria,  in  which  he  himself 
some   fifteen   hundred    miles,  all  leper 
country.     Dr.  Tonkin  spent  twelve  m 
the  Sudan,  examining  hundreds  of  thei 
He  first  induced  them  to  come  to  him  f 
ment, — when  he  did  all  he  could  to 
their  sufferings,  so  that  these  lepers  ^ 
told    other   lepers,    and    the   doctor's 
porch   was  soon  crowded  with  suffere 
half -million  square  miles  of  country  bet 
western  shores  of  Lake  Chad  and  th< 
Niger  River,  of  which  Dr.  Tonkin  thinl 
seen  enough  to  speak  definitely,  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  government  \ 
Royal  Niger  Company.     It  is  for  the 
tion  of   this  territory  that  General  L 
pressing, — a  territory  where  the  lowest 
naked  and  cannibal  savages. 

ABSOLUTE  FREEDOM  FOR  LEPERS 

Kano,  the  chief  commercial  center  of 
Nigeria,  is  a  leper  hive.     Of  the  leper 
within  its  fifteen  miles  of  earthworks, 
kin  says  : 

"In  the  dark  tomb-like  huts,  which 
and  glare  from  the  sun  and  the  persi 
pertinence  of  the  fly  tribe  render  nee 
these  parts  of  the  Sudan,  the  smell  ei 
from  the  neglected  ulcers  of  scores  o: 
occupants  hangs  like  an  oily,  fetid  fog 
air.     The  disease  is  so  common  that,  ii 
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the  repulsive  appearance  of  the  auflferere,  the 
general  public  of  the  country  have  got  used  to 
il,  regarding  it  as  oae  of  the  stable  things  of  the 
world,  and  the  chance  of  catching  it  as  one  of 
the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  inevitably  heir.  They 
do  nothing  to  limit  that  chance.  Lepers  are  per- 
mitted to  mingle  freely  with  the  healthy  popula- 
tion, engage  in  business,  and  marry  when  they 
can." 

They  are  subject  to  no  disabilities  on  account 
of  their  disease  ;  indeed,  it  seems  as  if  leprosy 
were  rather  encouraged  than  otherwise.  What 
still  farther  spreads  the  disease  is  the  habit  of 
the  rich,  whether  leprous  or  not,  of  never  wash- 
ing their  clothes,  but,  when  soiled,  passing  them 
on  U)  those  in  the  next  social  grade  below  ;  these, 
in  turu,  wear  them  till  atiil  dirtier,  and  then  pass 
them  on,  so  that  the  same  clothes  may  accumu- 
late the  dirt  and  disease  of  fifty  different  indi- 
Tiduals. 

WATER  THEATBICALS. 

TN  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  not  a  few 
*  of  the  newly  settled  towns  and  cities  along 
American  waterways  depended  for  dramatic  en- 
tertainments on  floating  theaters.  These  en- 
terprises first  attracted  notice  in  connection 
'ith  the  growth  of  commerce  along  the  Erie 
Csnal,  in  New  York  State,  but  the  idea  soon 
spread  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The 
development  of  the  business  is  thus  described 
hyA  Veteran  Manager"  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  the  Theatre  (New  York)  : 


About   183G,  Henry  Butler,  an  old  tbeatri- 
manager,  saw  no  reason  why  the  Erie  Canal 


could  not  be  utilized  tor  the  amusement  busi- 
ness as  well  as  carrying  passengers  and  freight. 
He  had  previously  been  up  and  down  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley  with  his  theater  company,  and  had 
found  difficulty  in  finding  rooms  to  play  in,  so 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  fitting  up  a  canal  boat 
for  a  traveling  theater,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
started  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  with  his  floating  the- 
ater and  museum,  stopping  from  one  day  to  a 
week  in  a  place,  according  to  its  size.  In  the 
daytime,  he  exhibited  only  the  museum  part  of 
his  'show,'  which  contained  all  the  usual  con- 
comitants,— stuffed  birds,  lions,  tigers,  Wash- 
ington, Napoleon,  Captain  Kidd,  the  twelve 
apostles  in  wax,  etc.  In  the  evening,  his  small 
company  of  Thespians  gave  performances  on  the 
little  stage  erected  at  the  end  of  the  boat. 

"  He  had  among  his  actors  Jack  Turner,  who 
had  a  reputation  for  playing  sailor  parts,  and  the 
company  would  present  such  plays  as  'Black- 
eyed  Susan,'  'Long  Tom  Coffin,'  and  other 
dramas  of  the  sea.  Butler  sailed  up  and  down 
the  raging  canal  with  his  playship  in  this  man- 
ner for  a  number  of  years,  till  he  went  blind  ; 
but  he  stuck  to  his  old  boat,  which  he  finally 
turned  entirely  into  a  museum.  Although  blind, 
he  could  be  found  at  all  exhibition  hours  in  his 
little  box-office  dispensing  ticket*  to  adults  for 
one  shilling,  and  to  children  under  a  certain  age 
for  sixpence.  He  had  no  way  of  telling  a  child's 
age  except  by  ascertaining  the  height.     This  he 
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would  do  by  feeling  for  their  heads.  If  that  use- 
ful appendage  came  under  his  conception  of  the 
six-cent  line,  the  owner  got  in  at  children's  prices. 
The  boys  used  to  fool  him  by  stooping,  conse- 
quently he  often  touched  and  passed  judgment 
on  heads  out  of  their  proper  sphere. 

"  Another  floating  theater,  famous  in  its  day, 
was  that  built  and  managed  for  a  number  of 
years  by  William  Chapman,  Sr.,  who  was  born 
in  England  in  1764.  When  quite  a  young  man, 
he  joined  Richardson's  Traveling  Theater,  which 
at  that  time  was  one  of  the  principal  exhibitions 
of  its  kind,  visiting  the  fairs  throughout  England, 
traveling,  exhibiting  and  lodging  in  their  own 
vans.  In  1803,  he  made  his  first  appearance  on 
the  London  stage  as  Sir  Bertram^  in  'The  Jew.' 
In  1827,  he  came  to  America,  and  on  September 
14  of  the  same  year  he  appeared  at  the  Bowery 
Theater,  New  York,  as  Billy  Lackaday  in  *  Sweet- 
hearts and  Wives.'  The  next  year  he  brought 
over  to  this  country  his  family, — wife,  sons,  and 
daughters, — who  had  all  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  father,  and  had  adopted  the  same 
profession.  Shortly  after,  Chapman  formed  a 
company  of  Thespians,  consisting  of  his  folks  and 
others,  which  he  called  the  Chapman  Family, 
and  started  for  the  Southwest.  At  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  they  made  a  long  stop,  and  for  the  want  of 
a  hall  or  suitable  room,  they  played  in  the  dining- 
room  of  the  Old  Red  Lion  Hotel.  While  in 
Pittsburg  one  Captain  Brown  built  for  them  a 
floating  theater,  which  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
of  any  pretensions  that  played  up  and  down  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Chapman  adopted 
the  old  English  way  of  exhibition  and  living  on 
his  boat,  and  for  many  years  he  traveled  with 
his  ark  up  and  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  visiting  all  the  principal  towns.  He  died 
on  his  boat  in  1839,  and  was  buried  at  Man- 
chester, Miss.  Mrs.  Chapman  then  undertook 
the  management,  and  conducted  it  very  success- 
fully for  a  number  of  years. 

"In  1847,  Mrs.  Chapman,  who  was  getting 
old,  retired  from  the  business  with  ample  means, 
and  sold  her  floating  theater,  which  had  been  re- 
built for  her  a  few  years  before,  to  Sol  Smith, 
another  well-known  Western  theatrical  manager 
and  actor  of  those  days.  But  Sol  Smith  was 
not  long  in  the  possession  of  the  boat.  The  first 
season  he  was  out  with  it,  when  winding  his  way 
down  the  Ohio,  he  came  in  collision  with  a  steam- 
boat, which  split  his  craft  into  halves.  Sol  Smith 
and  his  company  managed  to  escape  with  their 
lives,  and  after  a  hard  struggle  up  the  precipi- 
tous and  clay  bank  of  the  stream,  succeeded  in 
finding  a  firm  footing  at  the  top,  but  they  were 
obliged  to  walk  until  daylight  before  they 
reached  shelter. 


"  Sol  Smith's  forte  was  low  comedy, 
river    towns   old   people  may   be   foun 
who,    on    hearing    liis    name,    will    rec; 
younger  days,  when  they  saw  him  in  th 
acters  for  which  he  was  so  deservedly  ce! 
and   these  same  persons  will   declare  t 
saw  better  acting   in  the  old  boat  perfc 
than  they  see  in  tlie  luxurious  theatei 
day.     Many  long  to  see  again  those  old 
ans  on  the  little  stage  built  upon  one  ec 
boat,  the  muslin  curtain,  and  tallow  cai 
footlights.     Tliey  would  like  to  sit  once 
the   hard  board  seats,    stretched  from 
of  the    boat   to   the   otlier.     Tlie   only 
able  seats  on  the  boat  were  under  the 
tallow-dropping     chandelier,     which     c 
of  a  circular  hoop,   with   tallow   dips, 
over  the  audience  from  the  ceiling  of 
boat." 


SOME  TRIBUTES  TO  LEO  XIIL 

IN  the  Quarterly  Review  there  is  a  goo 
on  the  late  Pope,  which  pays  high 
to  his  personal  character,  but  criticist 
what  severely  his  political  career. 

AS    A    STATESMAN. 

The  reviewer  says  : 

"As  a  statesman  and  diplomatist,  L< 
has  scarcely  merited  the  ecomiums  wJ 
press  has  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  hin 
many  years.  His  policy  has  been  rathe 
the  opportunist,  at  once  bold  and  cle\ 
that  of  the  far-seeing  statesman.  It  n 
most  be  said  to  embody  the  subtle  bul 
difference  existing  between  statecraft  an 
manship.  In  no  single  instance  in  wl 
XIII.  pitted  himself  against  Europea 
macy  has  his  action  gained  for  the  P 
more  tlian  a  temporary  victory,  while  t 
paid  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  vari 
ernments  which  might  one  day  bring 
to  bear  upon  Italy  in  order  to  compel  t 
to  restore  the  temporal  power  was  oca 
so  high  as  to  endanger  the  spiritual  int 
Roman  Catliolicism  itself. 

"  The  insatiable  political  ambition  of  t 
and  of  those  who  shaped  his  policy,  ro 
diplomatic  triumph  of  any  solid  afte 
In  his  struggle  with  the  Prussian  Gov< 
as  afterward  in  his  more  insidious  polic] 
France,  Leo  XI II.  overrated  the  strengl 
weapons  he  condescended  to  employ,  anc 
in  Germany  nor  in  France  does  it  app 
Roman  Catholicism  will  reap  any  lastii 
fits  from  the  temporary  triumphs  obti 
Vaticanism  during  the  late  pontificate." 
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AS    A    SOCIALIST. 

The  reviewer  thinks  that  the  Pope  aspired  to 
be  a  great  social  reformer,  and  might  have  suc- 
ceeded,— if  he  had  stood  to  his  guns. 

"  His  personal  conception  of  the  duties  of  the 
Church  toward  the  laboring  classes  was  Catholic 
in  the  broadest  and  best  sense  of  the  term.  It 
was  such  a  conception  as  befitted  the  chief  pas- 
tor of  Christendom.  His  aim  was  nothing  less 
than  the  reconstruction  of  social  order  among 
the  masses,  and  the  placing  of  the  relations  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  between  employer  and 
employed,  on  a  common  basis  of  mutual  respon- 
sibility, the  foundation  of  this  common  basis  be- 
ing the  Word  of  God  as  interpreted  by  his 
church.  It  is  possible, — nay,  even  probable, — 
that  had  Leo  XI 11.  been  a  strong  enough  Pope  to 
shake  himself  free  from  the  retrograde  influences 
surrounding  him,  and  a  strong  enough  man  to 
overcome  his  own  latent  dread  of  Socialism  as 
an  irreligious  movement,  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  so  dividing  the  Socialist  forces  that 
everything  in  those  forces  making  for  the  pros- 
perity of  humanity  would  have  ultimately  been 
at  the  service  and  disposal  of  Latin  Christianity, 
—at  least,  in  such  countries  as  number  a  large 
Roman  Catholic  population." 

The  publication  of  his  famous  encyclical  on 
labor  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  pow- 
erful Christian  Socialist  party  in  Italy. 

"The  movement  soon  aroused  the  suspicion 
and  enmity  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Ultramontane 
party  at  the  Vatican,  with  the  result  that,  on 
January  18,  1901,  the  Pope  issued  an  encyclical, 
•Graves  de  communi  re,'  by  which  the  more  lib- 
eral concessions  made  in  the  *  Rerum  Novarum  ' 
were  practically  annulled.  The  new  encyclical 
inhibited  the  Christian  Democrats  from  political 
action,  and  placed  them  under  the  direct  ecclesi- 
astical guidance  of  the  '  Opera  dei  Congressi 
Cattolici.'  This  was  followed  by  a  note  ad- 
dressed by  Cardinal  Rampolla,  the  Papal  secre- 
tary of  state,  and,  as  many  believe,  the  evil 
genius  of  Leo  XIII.,  to  the  Italian  bishops.  In 
this  document.  Christian  Democrats  and  all  Cath- 
olic writers  and  individuals  occupying  them- 
selves with  Catholic  matters  are  ordered  '  always 
to  keep  the  peo^''  mindful  of  the  intolerable 
position  of  the  Holy  See  since  the  usurpation 
of  its  civil  principality.'  It  further  gives  the 
bishops  entire  control  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic movement." 

As  a  Conservative. 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  contributes  to  the  Fort- 
lightly  Review  a  long  article  on  Pope  Leo  XT II. 
It  is  a  summary  rather  than  an  appreciation, 


and  is  somewhat  scrappy  and  disjointed.  He 
regards  the  late  Pope  as  distinctly  a  conserva- 
tive. He  never  had  the  belief  in  liberty  which 
led  Pius  IX.,  in  1846,  so  nearly  to  accept  the 
alliance  of  Mazzini.  He  believed  merely  in  rec- 
ognizing and  making  use  of  the  modern  spirit. 

*'  We  must  use  the  modern  liberties, — our  ul- 
timate ideal  being  largely  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Pius  IX.  began  with  a  certain  sanguine  trust  in 
the  more  generous  features  of  modern  liberal- 
ism. Disappointment  led  to  reaction,  and  made 
him  the  intransigent  opponent  of  all  that  sa- 
vored of  liberalism.  Leo  never  idealized  liber- 
alism ;  and,  consequently,  lie  was  kinder  to  it. 
There  never  appeared  in  his  utterances  any  en- 
thusiasm for  the  sacred  rights  of  liberty,  or  even 
much  appreciation  of  the  value  of  liberty  in  the 
search  for  truth.  His  frequent  deprecation  of 
free  discussion  was  not  tempered  by  an  express 
recognition  of  its  indispensable  necessity  in  cer- 
tain fields  of  inquiry.  Truth  was  regarded  by 
him  as  the  possession  of  the  Church." 

His  intellectual  conservatism  made  some  think- 
ers tremble  lest  a  veritably  medieval  standard 
should  be  insisted  on  in  philosophy  and  biblical 
studies. 

"  Dreams  or  prejudices  may  have  existed,  but 
they  never  practically  and  permanently  misled 
him.  His  dreams  of  reunion  with  the  East  and 
with  England  have  been  smiled  at,  but  his  critics 
cannot  point  to  any  rash  act  to  which  they  led 
him.  His  ideal  of  a  universal  reign  of  Thomistic 
philosophy  alarmed  some  of  our  best  thinkers, 
but  it  was  not,  in  the  long  run,  pressed  to  prac- 
tical excess.  His  sympathy  with  Christian  De- 
mocracy was  in  his  public  utterances  carefully 
safeguarded.  In  the  matter  of  biblical  criti- 
cism, if  he  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  situation 
intellectually,  his  practical  action  was,  in  course 
of  titne,  guided  by  the  real  needs  of  the  hour." 

Most  of  Mr.  Ward's  article  deals  with  the  his- 
torical aspect  of  the  Pope's  work.  Among  the 
features  of  the  reign  which  he  mentions  are  the 
numerous  creations  of  new  hierarchies,  the  move- 
ment toward  centralization,  the  multiplication  of 
ecclesiastical  colleges  in  Rome,  his  encourage- 
ment of  historical  studies,  and  his  liberality  in 
throwing  open  the  Vatican  library  even  to  non- 
Catholics. 

A  Youngr  Soul  Embalmed. 

The  Contemporary  Review  opens  with  a  very 
interesting  article,  signed  "  Emilio  Elbano,"  on 
the  late  Pope.  The  writer  paints  a  very  clear 
picture  of  the  Pope's  character,  which  seems  to 
have  been  dominated  by  the  Ultramontane  doc- 
trine of  absolutism.  The  Pope,  he  says,  never 
changed.     The  Pecci  of  nineteen  speaks,  writes, 
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and  doubtless  thinks  as  did  Leo  XIII.  on  tlie 
throne  of  St.  Peter.  (Original  research,  inch'pend- 
ent  thought,  fair  criticism,  philosophic  doubt, 
were  always  regarded  as  ways  that  lead  to  per- 
dition. "One  feels  tempted  to  speak  of  an  em- 
balming of  the  young  soul,  of  its  preservation  in 
theological  spirits,  rather  than  of  a  natural 
growth." 

LEo's    AMBITIONS. 

The  writer  remarks  that  Pope  Leo  was  by  no 
means  the  ultra-spiritual,  selfless  being  that  is 
generally  made  out.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
career  he  showed  a  great  deal  of  worldly  ambi- 
tion. It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  accept  the 
estimate  of  those  enthusiastic  and  uncritical 
biographers  who  stamp  the  Holy  Father's  every 
act,  intention,  and  word  as  that  of  a  canonized 
saint,  with  the  hall-mark  of  absolute  selflessness 
and  entire  resignation  to  God's  will.  He  had 
a  good  eye  for  the  main  chance,  and  as  long  ago 
as  1837  was  writing  : 

Thanks  to  the  favor  of  his  Holiness,  I  am  now  on  a 
new  road,  on  which  I  will  strive  with  all  my  might  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  family  and  contribute  in  every 
way  to  what  may  increase  its  honor  and  glory.  Since  I 
entered  upon  my  present  career  I  have  pursued  only  one 
aim  :  I  endeavored  to  do  my  very  utmost  to  render  my 
conduct  praiseworthy  in  order  to  advance  in  hierarchical 
posts,  and  thereby  at  the  same  time  to  raise  the  well- 
merited  consideration  which  our  family  enjoys  in  the 
country.  As  I  am  still  young,  I  shall  doubtless  win  such 
a  career  as  will  redound  to  the  family  honor,  always 
provided  that  my  conduct  remains  blameless,  and  that 
I  do  not  lack  interest, — two  indispensable  conditions  in 
Rome,  as  you  know,  in  order  to  rise  surely  and  swiftly. 

He  was  a  brilliant  and  solid  administrator. 
When  severity  seemed  essential  he  employed  it, 
and  no  supplication  could  turn  him  from  his 
course  ;  but  the  moment  he  was  able  to  dispense 
with  it  he  was  mild,  indulgent,  paternal.  Security 
of  life  and  property  were  the  first  fruits  of  his 
rule  ;  he  then  bettered  the  conditions  of  social 
life,  had  good  roads  constructed,  furthered  trade 
and  industry,  lightened  the  burden  of  taxation, 
and  left  nothing  undone  to  win  the  people. 

RULER    AND    BENEFACTOR. 

"  As  a  bishop  he  regulated  the  finances  of  his 
diocese  with  extreme  care  and  perfect  success,  he 
made  serious  financial  sacrifices  in  order  to  raise 
the  status  of  his  clergy,  paid  out  of  his  own 
slender  purse  the  salaries  of  some  of  the  profess- 
ors of  his  seminary,  founded  a  fund  for  old  and 
invalided  ecclesiastics,  came  generously  to  the 
aid  of  the  famine-stricken  population  (1853), 
opened  a  school  for  the  education  of  girls  of  the 
working  classes,  to  whom,  when  their  conduct 
was  satisfactory,  he  had  dowries  given  on  their 


marriage  day,  and  last,  but  not  least,  he  had 
homes  founded  for  fallen  women  desirous  of 
leading  clean  lives  and  regaining  their  position 
in  society.  In  a  word,  his  purse  was  ever  open 
to  succor  the  poor  and  suffering." 

THE  POPE  AS  PRESS  CENSOR. 

But  the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  worldly  in- 
struments for  worldly  ends  never  forsook  him, 
and  he  was  as  acute  in  his  old  age  as  in  his 
youth. 

''  As  a  diplomatist,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  he  had  not  his  equal  in  Europe  or  the 
world.  To  find  another  statesman  worthy  to 
rank  with  Leo  XIII.  as  a  clever  mover  of 
human  pawns  on  the  chessboard  of  the  world 
one  must  hark  back  to  the  Italy  of  the  Middle 
Age.  From  the  press,  too,  he  hoped  much,  and 
realized  not  a  little.  In  Rome  alone  he  had  for 
a  considerable  time  no  less  than  five  journals  in 
his  service,  the  editors  of  w^hich  were  absolutely 
dependent  on  his  nod.  Above  all  things,  he  re- 
quired that  they  should  display  prudence,  fore- 
sight, and  moderation  in  form.  A  blunder  he 
never  pardoned.  The  French  editor  of  one  of 
those  journals,  having  attacked  with  excessive 
bitterness  and  unpapal  brutality  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, was  accused  by  the  government  press 
of  abusing  the  law  of  hospitality,  and  threat, 
ened  with  expulsion.  He  replied  by  saying  that 
Rome  being  the  patrimony  of  the  Pope,  he,  as  ft 
Catholic,  had  a  better  right  to  be  there  than  the 
supporters  of  a  dynasty  which  had  entered  its 
gates  by  force.  The  Pope,  on  reading  that  arti- 
cle, dismissed  the  editor  on  the  spot,  and 
silenced  the  journal  forever.  The  Pontiff,  who 
may  without  any  exaggeration  be  described  as 
the  most  modern  of  the  cardinals  of  Rome,  pos- 
sessed a  very  clear  notion  of  the  value  of  money 
as  a  means  of  influence,  and  he  was  not  chary 
of  using  it.  Indeed,  it  was  on  his  own  initia- 
tive that  a  vast  politico-financial  enterprise  was 
called  into  being  many  years^ago,  the  aim  and 
object  of  whicli  was  to  supply  motive  power  to 
the  Holy  See." 

An  Angrlican  Estinnate. 

The  Church  Quarterly  Review  contains  A  Sjnn* 
path(»tic  survey  of  the  career  o*  Leo  XIII.  His 
pastoral  charges  of  lvS77  and  1878  are  summed 
up  by  the  reviewer  in  two  names, — "for  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  Gioberti ;  for  politics, 
Lammenais."  He  had  then  "  already  pronounced 
the  name  of  Christian  Economics."  Of  his  rec- 
ognition of  the  French  Republic,  in  Februaiy» 
1890,  it  is  recalled  that  Signor  Castelar  ex- 
claimed, "  I  know  few  political  manifestoes  in 
history  to  be  compared  with  this  of  Leo  XIIL" 
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high  circles  it  was  rumored  that  when 
AlexaDder  had  read  this  epoch-making 
;  he  observed,  *  I  see  now  that  the 
Republic  is  neither  a  dream  nor  a  dan- 
lis  encyclical  on  the  condition  of  the 
classes  (in  1891)  the  reviewer  describes 
ibly  the  greatest  event  of  his  reign," 
es  with  approval  M.  de  Vogue,  that 
y  Father  has  not  indeed  solved  the  so- 
em,  but  he  has  stated  it  more  precisely 
r  was  done  before."  The  result  has 
movement  so  vast  on  the  surface  that 
lot  attempt  a  map  of  it." 
extreme  form  of  Socialist  propaganda 
T&r  frighten  governments,  and  the  day 
3n  it  is  said,  <  La  Commune,  voiU  Ten- 
coalition  between  the  Roman  Church, 
itutional  states  abroad,  and  a  large  sec- 
he  working  class  may  be  anticipated 
fidence.  For  such  a  union,  the  ency- 
t  because  it  is  in  theory  somewhat  of 
mise,  would  be  admirably  suited.  Its 
)n  may  prove  to  be  its  strength.  But 
e  it  has  done  much  to  prevent  an  early 
d  to  smooth  over  transitions,  should 
out  to  be  inevitable." 
institution  for  the  Eastern  Churches, 
in  1894,  will,  says  the  reviewer,  re- 
%  draft  or  protocol  on  which,  at  some 
i,y,  the  union  of  the  churches  may  be 
I.  His  appeals  to  England  did,  indeed, 
dge  that  religion  in  Great  Britain 
the  Bible,  *'  and  this  was  a  fresh  note 
encyclicals."  The  reviewer  thus  sum- 
le  late  Pope's  distinctive  achievement : 
is  action  as  well  as  his  teaching,  Leo 
the  incubus  which  for  a  hundred  years 
had  been  fastened  on  the  Church  ;  he 
entangling  alliance  of  'altar  and  king,* 
ned  the  Bourbons,  and  he  blessed  de- 
iltogether.  If  the  Roman  Pontiff  could 
conciled  with  '  progress,  liberalism,  and 
jivilization,'  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  he 
•w  that  they  were  capable  of  a  better, 
was  boldly  said,  he  might  baptize  1789 
eiving  its  abjuration.  No  later  Pope 
these  things.  With  Pius  TX.,  the  old 
le  at  last  to  an  end  ;  with  Leo  XIIL, 
las  started  on  its  way.!' 


The  Conclave. 

Dr.  Dillon,  in  the  Contemporary  Review^  writes 
at  length  on  the  Conclave.  Dr.  Dillon  says  he 
•is  convinced  that  the  right  of  veto  possessed  by 
the  great  Catholic  powers  will  never  again  be 
employed  in  any  Conclave.  He  thinks  that 
neither  Italian  citizens  nor  Vatican  officials  de- 
sire a  reconciliation  with  the  Quirinal.  A  Papacy 
which  would  live  in  friendship  with  the  Italian 
Government  would  be,  ipso  facto,  shorn  of  half 
its  splendor  and  deprived  of  much  of  its  liberty 
of  action. 

"  The  crown  of  martyrdom  and  the  belief  that 
it  encircles  the  brow  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
contributes  more  efficaciously  to  win  for  him  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  his  spiritual  children  than 
the  most  brilliant  diplomatic  successes." 

Ceremonies  of  the  Conclave. 

There  is  a  very  useful  article  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Rolfe,  explaining  the  various 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  Pope's  death,  and 
the  ritual  of  the  Conclave.  In  theory,  as  the 
election  of  the  Pope  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  not  only  cardinals,  but  all  the  bap- 
tized males,  are  eligible  for  the  Papacy.  There 
have  been  several  cases  of  Popes  who  were  not 
first  cardinals.  The  ceremony  of  the  adoration 
which  takes  place  after  the  new  Pope's  election 
is  rendered  to  God,  whose  vicegerent  on  earth 
is  the  Pope,  and  not  to  the  Pope  himself. 

"  The  insignia  of  the  apostolate  are  the  Fisher- 
man's Ring,  the  Keys  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  the 
Triple  Cross,  the  Triple  Crown,  Tiara,  or  Tririe- 
gno.  The  Pope  receives  the  ring  at  his  election. 
A  few  days  later,  he  is  crowned  by  the  cardinal- 
archdeacon  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter-by-the- 
Vatican.  On  the  morning  of  his  incoronation, 
he  is  awakened  by  a  procession  of  curial  prelates, 
who  gravely  ostend  the  bronze  figure  of  a  crow- 
ing cock  in  remembrance  of  the  fall  of  his  first 
predecessor,  St.  Peter.  In  the  Sistine  Chapel  he 
is  vested  for  mass  in  red,  with  precious  mitre  of 
gold  and  gems.  Preceded  by  seven  acolytes 
with  seven  candles  and  the  triple  cross,  he  de- 
scends to  St.  Peter's.  At  the  Holy  Door  he  re- 
ceives the  homage  of  the  Chapter.  At  the 
Gregorian  Chapel  he  receives  cardinalitial  and 
prelatial  homage." 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

AN  interesting  scientific  article  appears  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1/(7  rpcrX  from  Dr.  Allan  Macfatiyen,  on 
the  "Effects of  Low  Temperatnres  L'pon Organic  Life.'* 
Plant  life  is  much  more  tolerant  than  animal  life  of  ex- 
tremes of  temperature,  growth  having  been  observed,  in 
some  instances,  as  low  as  zero,  and  in  other  inst-ances  as 
high  as  72®  Centigrade.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a 
freezing  process  does  not  destroy  life.  A  fish  or  frog 
will  be  frozen  solid,  and  on  rethawing  become  quite 
lively  again.  The  seeds  of  plants  can  actually  undergo 
for  hours  a  temperature  of  liquid  hydrogen  and  yet  re- 
tain their  germinative  power.  Professor  Dewar  has  re- 
cently 8ujbmitt*j<l  living  bacteria  to  the  temperature  of 
liquid  hydrogen,  al)out  — 250*^  Centigrade,  find  al)out  as 
near  absolute  zero  as  we  can  get,  and  after  an  immer- 
sion for  ten  hours  there  was  no  api)reciable  effect  on 
the  vitality  of  the  organisms.  Again,  these  organisms 
were  immersed  directly  in  liquid  air  and  were  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  — 190®  Centigrade  for  six  months  with- 
out impairing  their  vitality.  "It  is  difficult  to  form  a 
conception  of  living  matter  under  this  novel  condition, 
which  is  neither  life  nor  death;  or,  to  select  a  term 
which  will  adequately  describe  it,  it  represents  living 
matter  in  a  new  and  hitherto  unobtained  third  condi- 
tion, and  constitutes  perhaps  the  most  ultimate  realizes 
tion  of  the  laws  of  suspended  animation. '* 

A  STANDARD  OF  PRONUNCIATION. 

• 

In  a  second  essay  on  "  The  Standard  of  Pronunciation 
in  English,"  Prof.  T.  R.  Lounsbury  argues  that  no  work 
of  the  many  existing  can  be  accepted  as  a  final  author- 
ity on  pronunciation,  and  that  an  English-speaking 
person  is  justified  in  picking  out  any  good  authority 
and  sticking  to  it.  However,  he  remarks,  "The  pro- 
nouncing dictionary  which  a  man  uses  exists  for  his 
own  guidance ;  it  does  not  enable  him  to  criticise  the 
practice  of  those  who  dissent  from  its  teachings."  Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury  considers  that  there  is  a  perfect  ig- 
norance among  many  men  of  letters  on  this  subject^  and 
he  does  not  sympathize  with  the  det^ermined  opposition 
to  any  change  from  their  pronunciation.  *' It  requires 
a  far  more  enlightened  opinion  than  prevails  yet  among 
the  large  majority  of  these  before  we  can  look  for  the 
success  of  any  effort  to  cause  our  tongue  to  approach 
even  remotely  to  the  phonetic  excellence  of  Italian  or 
Spanish  or  German." 

CHARLES  LAMB'S  ROMANCE. 

John  Hollingshead  recalls  "Charles  Lamb's  One  Ro- 
mance," the  affair  of  Elia  with  the  versatile  and  sym- 
pathetic actress,  Frances  M.  Kelly.  Charles  Lamb 
dreamed  of  a  household  in  which  his  sister  and  his  wife 
and  he  could  live  together,  joined  by  a  link  of  congenial 
literary  taste.  He  made  IVfiss  Kelly  a  written  offer  of 
marriage,  which  is  printed  in  this  reminiscent  article, 
together  with  the  frank  declination  of  the  object  of  his 
affections. 

Stoddard  Dewey  describes  "  A  Paris  School  Colony,*' 
which  is  illu.strat^d  by  Boutet  de  Monvel  ;  Dr.  A.  J. 
Grout  has  a  pleasant  botanical  article,  "Some  Success- 
ful Plants  ;"  and  Natalie  Curtis  writes  on  the  music  of 
the  Hopi  Indians  of  the  Arizona  wilderness. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  RAY  STANNARD  BAKER'S  opening  article 
in  the  September  Century,  *'The  Day  of  the 
Run,"  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  rush  over  the 
boundary  to  the  newly  opened  lands  of  an  Indian  reser- 
vation. Where  there  are  unusually  choice  pieces  of  land 
there  are  pretty  sure  to  be  men  who  do  not  make  a  fair 
start,  who  slip  over  the  line  in  the  dark,  and  are  hasten- 
ing to  the  coveted  territory  while  honest  settlers  are 
still  waiting  beyond  the  boundary.  There  are  guards 
to  prevent  this  dishonesty,  but  thirty-five  Indian  police, 
protecting  four  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  acres 
(six  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles),  leave  plenty  of 
room  for  fraud.  Such  a  body  of  land  would  have  a 
hundred  miles  of  boundary.  *'Yet  the  United  States 
Government  is  conducting  this  game,  seeing  that  it  is 
honestly  played!" 

OUR  POPULATION  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Among  the  points  made  by  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Merriam 
in  "Noteworthy  Results  of  the  Twelfth  Census"  is  the 
rapidity  of  our  population  growth.  In  1890,  the  United 
States  had  a  population  of  62,979,766;  in  1900,  the 
population,  including  the  7,000,000  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines, the  1,000,000  of  Porto  Rico,  and  the  15,000  of 
Guam  and  Samoci,  had  increased  to  84,233,069.  The  only 
countries  surpassing  the  United  States  in  number  of 
inhabitants  are  the  Chinese  Empire,  the  British  Em- 
pire, the  Russian  Empire,  and  probably  France,  if  its 
African  possessions  are  included.  Mr.  Merriam  thinks 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the  census  is  the 
showing  made  by  manufactures.  The  products  of  the 
factory  and  shop  in  the  United  States  now  exceed  in 
value  those  of  the  farm.  Simply  the  value  added  to 
the  raw  materials  by  the  manufacturing  processes 
amounts  to  $5,678,286,148,  exceeding  by  almost  12,000,- 
000,000  the  reported  net  value  of  agricultural  products. 
Prior  to  1890,  manufactures,  as  measured  by  the  value 
of  products  reported  at  each  census,  were  secondary  in 
imi)ortance  to  agriculture. 

CARDINAL   GIBBONS  ON  THE   LATE   PONTIFF. 

An  appreciation  of  "The  Character  of  Leo  XIII."  is 
contributed  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  who  considers  it  cer- 
t-ain  that  Leo  XIII.  will  rank  among  the  few  Pontiffs 
who  were  great  theologians  and  philosophers,  like 
Innocent  III.  and  Benedict  XIV.  Leo^s  love  of  Latin 
letters  would  have  made  him,  the  cardinal  says,  a  great 
Mspcenas  t-o  the  scholars  that  surrounded  the  Papal 
throne  if  he  had  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Renaissance. 
His  lack  of  means  did  not  permit  of  vast  literary  enter- 
prises, but  many  excellent  works  were  carried  on  at 
his  expense,  or  furthered  by  his  subsidies. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  FREDERIC  IRLAND  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count, in  the  September  Scribner's^  with  many 
valuable  photographs,  of  the  deer  and  other  large  ani- 
mals in  "  The  Wyoming  Game  Stronghold."  He  »y» 
that  the  elk,  antelope,  and  deer  of  the  great  vall^  be- 
tween the  Shoshone  and  Wind  River  mountaina  oo  tlw 
ei^t  and  the  Tetons  on  the  w^  ar«  stiU  in  pkotft 
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duce  with  quite  sufficient  rapidity  to  keep  up 
ibers.  But  there  are  two  dangers  to  their  con- 
istence.  In  the  first  place,  the  sheep-herders 
tening  the  devastation  of  the  grass,  and  it 
fears  for  grass  to  grow  up  again  where  sheep 
3d  it  up  and  trampled  it  down.  In  the  second 
.*  Irland  thinks  the  game  is  in  danger  from 
Aken  enthusiasm  of  a  collection  of  gentlemen 
to  drive  the  ranchmen  and  settlers  entirely 
)stem  Wyoming  and  to  make  the  country  a 
irve."  The  settlers  are  uneasy,  and  say  that  if 
ill  cause  their  being  driven  out  the  elk  will 
►ng. 

s  a  very  readable  chapter  of  reminiscences  of 
amous  Judges,"  by  Senator  George  F.  Hoar, 
;  a  number  of  excellent  anecdotes  of  Chief  Jus- 
lel  Shaw  and  other  legal  lights  of  Massachu- 
pt.  T.  B.  Mott  describes  the  "Work  and  Play 
itary  Attaches,"  especially  at  the  grand  maneu- 
e  French  army,  consisting  of  the  evolutions, 
y  on  a  war  footing,  of  from  forty-five  thousand 
adred  and  forty  thousand  men.  The  balance 
mber  consists  of  fiction  and  verse. 


M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

]R  the  title  of  "  Capital  and  Labor  Hunt  To- 
cher," Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  tells,  in  the 
r  McClure'Sj  how  Chicago  has  become  the  vic- 
le  new  industrial  conspiracy."  Mr.  Baker  is 
cupied  in  describing  how  the  two  organiza- 

Coal  Teamsters'  Union  and  the  Coal  Team 
Lssociation,  came  together  and  formed  a  close 
offensive  and  defensive, — a  sort  of  monopoly 
ir  American  life.  "  Instead  of  fighting  each 
bhe  profit  and  peace  of  the  onlooking  public, 
burned,  united,  and  attacked  that  public.  The 
ialved  his  sores  with  a  large  increase  in  wages, 
ealer  and  the  team-owner  fattened  their  bank 
with  a  large  increase  in  profits,  and  the  de- 
unorganized  public  paid  the  bill."  After  a 
Ific  recital  of  just  how  this  thing  was  done, 
•  remarks  :  "  We  have  been  sighing  for  capital 

to  get  together  ;  we  have  been  telling  them 
are  brothers,  that  the  interest  of  one  is  the 
f  the  other ;  here  they  are  together ;  are  we 
•off?" 

TRIUMPHS  OF  THE  PASTEUR  INSTITITTES. 

5  Conquest  of  Five  Great  Ills,"  Mr.  Cleveland 
utlines  the  great  work  of  the  Pasteur  insti- 
•ughout  the  world.   Within  twenty  years,  five 

of  the  human  race  have  been  shorn  of  their 
pors  by  the  processes  of  Pasteur.  These  five 
drophobia,  diphtheria,  lockjaw,  snake  poison, 
mbonic  plague.  In  the  case  of  hydrophobia, 
ar  treatment  now  removes  all  chance  of  harm, 
B  exact,  all  but  one-fifth  of  one  chance  in  a 

In  diphtheria,  the  average  mortality  has 
ced  from  45  or  .50  per  cent,  to  12  or  U  per  cent. 
V,  the  antitoxin  serum  is,  to  be  sure,  only  pre- 
nd  not  curative  :  but  this  is  usually  sufficient, 
ianger  is  plainly  indicated  in  advance.  The 
victory  of  the  Pasteur  school  is  in  the  treat- 
mbonic  plague,  which  in  times  of  great  epi- 
led  to  carry  off  a5  per  cent,  of  all  who  con- 
Dr.  Calmette  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the 

of  those  treated  by  him  and  his  assistants  to 


less  than  15  per  cent.,  as  against  a  mortality  of  over  63 
per  cent.,  in  the  same  epidemic,  of  those  not  treated. 

There  is  a  pleasant  sketch  of  Alessandro  Salvini  by 
Clara  Morris,  and  stories  by  Mary  Moss,  Henry  Har- 
land,  George  Barr  McCutcheon,  H.  W.  Wallis,  and 
Norman  Duncan.  

THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE. 

ANEW  series  in  the  Cosmopolitan,  to  succeed  the 
sketches  of  **  Captains  of  Industry,"  is  begun  in 
the  September  number  under  the  title  "Men  of  Honor 
and  Stamina  Who  Make  the  Real  Successes  in  Life." 
The  first  "  man  of  honor  "  chosen  is  Joseph  W.  Folk,  the 
young  circuit  attorney  of  St.  Louis,  who  has  done  such 
notable  work  in  cleaning  up  the  political  "  boodle  gang  " 
of  that  city.  Missourians  are  thinking  seriously  of  mak- 
ing this  quiet  young  man,  only  thirty-three  years  old, 
the  governor  of  the  State.  Mr.  Folk  was  bom  in  Browns- 
ville, Tenn.,  took  an  academic  and  legal  course  at  Van- 
derbilt  University,  in  Nashville,  and  became  a  citizen 
of  St.  Louis  in  1892.  In  1900,  he  aided  in  the  settlement 
of  the  riotous  street^car  strike,  and  a  committee  of 
business  men  asked  Mr.  Folk  to  become  candidate  for 
circuit  attorney. 

On  assuming  the  duties  of  his  office,  January  1,  1901, 
Mr.  Folk  began  his  campaign  against  criminals,  the 
lat«r  and  more  important  aspects  of  which  have  been 
made  so  well  known  through  the  newspapers.  He  is 
described  as  an  undemonstrative  man,  with  a  smil- 
ingly determined  countenance.  He  is  even-tempered, 
quiet-voiced,  and  tries  his  ca.ses  without  excitement, 
declamation,  or  resentment.  There  is  no  word  of 
condemnation  for  the  man,  but  unsparing  denunciation 
of  the  crime.  This  writer,  Mr.  Frederic  C.  Howe, 
thinks  there  is  a  strong  probability  Mr.  Folk  will  get 
the  gubernatorial  nomination,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  "machine." 

SIR  THOMAS  LIPTON'S  CREW. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  himself  tells  of  his  yacht-racing 
ambitions  in  "My  Efforts  to  Win  the  America's  Cup." 
Describing  the  organization  of  his  invading  force,  he 
says  that  everything  is  under  the  control  of  Mr. 
William  Fife,  the  designer.  He  is  confident  that  Capt. 
Robert  Wringe,  the  skipper  of  Shamrock  III.,  and 
Capt.  Charles  Be  vis,  master  of  Sham,rock  J.,  are  the  two 
best  skippers  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  crew  of  the 
challenger  there  are  numerous  men  who  were  racing 
sjtippers  in  England,  men  of  rare  intelligence  and  at- 
tainment, who  have  been  willing  to  ship  under  Sir 
Thomas  as  mere  members  of  his  crew.  In  short,  the 
baronet  can  say  with  confidence  that  Shamrock 
III.  is  being  sailed  by  the  best  crew  ever  gathered 
together  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

THE  ARCHITECT'S  LONG  APPRENTICESHIP. 

In  treating  of  "Architecture,"  in  the  series  on  "Mak- 
ing a  Choice  of  a  Profession,"  Mr.  John  M.  Carrfere 
shows  what  a  long,  tedious  road  the  young  architect 
must  travel.  He  must  possess  a  good  general  education 
before  touching  arckitecture  especially,  and  will  then 
probably  enter  a  school  of  architecture  and  after  grad- 
uating spend  a  number  of  years  in  study  and  practice 
in  an  architect's  office,  eventually  drifting  to  Paris,  and 
ending  his  education  by  a  period  of  travel.  Altogether, 
an  architect  is  supposed  to  devote  eight  or  ten  years  of 
his  life  to  study  and  preparation  before  he  can  think  of 
entering  upon  the  independent  practice  of  his  profession 
with  justice  to  himself  or  to  his  work. 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

MR.  JOHN  ALBERT  MACY  explains,  in  the  Sep- 
tember World- a  Work,  the  perfection  of  modern 
teaching  of  the  deaf,  the  recitations  in  gesture,  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  modern  manual  alphabet.  He  shows 
what  the  parents  of  deaf  children  may  do,  and  says  a 
proper  beginning  is  to  write  to  the  superintendent  of 
one  of  the  State  schools.  "  He  may  help  her,  or  he  may 
not  be  able  to  do  anything.  His  power  to  assist  depends 
on  how  liberally  the  Legislature  has  provided  him  with 
means  and  equipment  to  look  after  the  deaf  children  of 
the  State."  But  the  mother  can  do  something  else,  too. 
"  Learn  the  manual  alphabet  and  let  every  meml)er  of 
the  family  learn  it,  and  as  many  of  the  child's  play- 
mates as  can  be  induced  to  try  this  interesting  play  of 
the  fingers.  Talk  to  it  at  table,  and  the  child  is  almost 
sure  to  pick  up  a  word  or  two  at  a  time  and  make 
them  on  its  fingers,  just  as  the  hearing  child  begins 
to  babble." 

AMERICAN   INVESTMENTS   IN  MEXICO. 

Mr.  E.  p.  Lyle,  Jr.,  makes  a  good  article  out  of  his 
subject  of  "The  American  Influence  in  Mexico."  He 
shows  how  a  nation  is  suddenly  awakening  to  modern 
life  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  and  how  Americans  have 
chiefly  caused  the  awakening.  "  In  Mexico,  there  still 
exists  a  form  of  serfdom  called  peonage,  and  in  Mexico, 
also,  there  are  invested  five  hundred  million  American 
dollars.  Now,  between  the  serfdom  and  the  dollars  a 
connection  exists  that  makes  clear  a  most  curious  spec- 
tacle,— the  spectacle  of  a  people  leaping  from  the  t«nth 
century  into  the  twentieth."  In  the  past  five  years, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  have  gone  from 
the  United  States  into  the  development  of  Mexico,  and 
are  building  and  operating  railroads  and  smelters, 
exploiting  mines,  and  playing  the  farmer  over  vast 
acres. 

MAKING    BIG  GUNS  AT  WASHINGTON. 

Under  the  title  "Making  Big  Guns,"  Lieutenants 
Ck>mmander  Albert  Gleaves  sketches  the  great  advance 
in  naval  equipment  and  describes  how  the  great  twelve- 
inch  guns  are  made,  and  especially  the  work  at  the 
government  factory  at  Washington.  Here,  twelve  hun- 
dred and  ten  big  guns  of  various  calibers  have  been 
completed  since  1887,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
are  now  in  process  of  manufacture.  Nearly  four  thou- 
sand men  are  employed,  the  annual  expenditure  for 
labor  having  increased  tenfold  in  less  than  twenty  years. 
In  discussing  the  life  of  a  great  gun,  this  writer  says 
that  whereas  the  very  heaviest  guns,  such  as  the  twelve- 
inch,  have  a  maximum  limit  of  about  three  hundred 
firings,  six-inch  guns  have  been  fired  upward  of  two 
thousand  times  without  injury. 

WHISTLER'S    METHOD. 

An  excellent  piece  of  critical  writing  by  F.  J.  Mather, 
Jr.,  deals  with  "The  Art  of  Mr.  Whistler"  :  "  His  manner 
of  painting  is  best  descrilxjd  by  one  of  his  distinguished 
sitters,  Count  Robert  de  Montesquiou.  The  full-length 
figure  was  brushed  hurriedly  in  at  a  single  short  sitting. 
Then  followed  sixteen  agonizing  sittings.  It  would  l)e 
long,  anxious  minutes  before  the  poised  brush  descended 
and  the  stroke  was  made.  So  by  some  fifty  strokes  a 
sitting  the  portrait  advanced.  Nothing  was  done  until 
the  artist  had  concentrated  hand  and  eye  upon  the 
stroke,  and  the  finished  work  consist-ed  of  some  hundred 
accents,  of  which  none  was  corrected  or  painted  out. 
At  the  end  the  slender  figure  of  a  nobleman  stood  as  if 
seen  in  the  dusk,  and  yet  absolutely  crisp.    The  innu- 


merable distinct  strokes  had  fused  into  an  apparently 
simple  whole — a  simplicity  laboriously  attained,  and 
only  a  certain  aggressive  firmness  of  pose,  sober  har- 
mony of  color,  and  aristocratic  aloofness  of  expression 
told  that  it  was  a  Whistler." 

Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  writes  a  characteristic  essay  on 
"Zionism  and  the  Future  of  the  Jews;"  llenry  H. 
Lewis  describes  the  various  "  Feat«  of  Modern  Railroad 
Engineering ; "  Edward  Lowry  sums  up  the  reform 
results  of  Mayor  Low's  administration  in  New  York, 
and  there  is  an  interesting  essay  on  the  question  "Are 
Riches  Demoralizing  American  Life  ? "  We  have  quoted 
in  another  department  from  "Railroad  Accidents  in 
America  and  Europe,"  by  Slason  Thompson,  and  from 
the  sketch  of  "Charles  Francis  Murphy — Tammany's 
New  Ruler,"  by  Franklin  Matthews. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

DR.  LYMAN  ABBOTT  begins  the  September -4 fc- 
Janttc  Monthly  with  a  discus.sion  of  "  Why  Wo- 
men Do  Not  Wish  the  Suffrage."  A  negative  reason 
Dr.  Abbott  finds  in  the  fact  that  woman  suffrage  di- 
vides the  functions  of  government.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  have  the  women  make  the  laws  and 
have  the  men  enforce  them.  But  he  finds  a  stronger 
and  more  positive  reason  in  the  distraction  of  feminine 
energies  from  her  real  work.  Woman,  he  says,  must 
choose.  "She  may  give  her  time  and  thought  and  en- 
ergy in  building  a  state  and  engaging  in  that  warfare 
of  wills  which  politics  involves ;  or  she  may  give  her 
time  and  thought  to  the  building  of  men  on  whose  edu- 
cation and  training  church,  state,  industry,  society,  all 
depend.    She  has  made  her  choice  and  made  it  wisely." 

18  BIBLE  STUDY  DECLINING? 

Prof.  Herbert  W.  Horwill,  writing  on  "  The  Bible  in 
State  Schools,"  thinks  that  the  prevailing  impression  as 
to  a  general  indifference  to  the  Bible  is  somewhat  exag- 
gerated. "  The  very  novels  of  the  circulating  library 
can  give  evidence  that  a  certain  familiarity  with  the 
Bible  is  still  a  point  of  contact  between  author  and 
reader.  Glancing  at  random  through  a  catalogue  of 
fiction,  we  come  across  such  titles  as  *■  Unleavened  Bread,' 
'  In  Kedar's  Tents,'  *The  Mantle  of  Elijah,'  *A  Book  of 
Remembrance,'  '  When  the  Gates  Lift  up  Their  Heads,' 
'  The  Hosts  of  the  Lord,'  *  By  the  Waters  of  Babylon,'  *A 
Damsel  or  Two,' '  Vengeance  Is  Mine,'  *  They  That  Took 
the  Sword,'  '  They  Tl^t  Walk  in  Darkness.'  And  how, 
on  the  theory  of  hopeless  decadence,  are  we  to  account 
for  the  large  and  constant  sale,  not  only  of  Bibles,  hat 
of  Bible  dictionaries,  commentaries,  and  other  works  of 
exegesis  ?  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  issue  of 
scholarly  books  of  this  class,  whether  at  high  prices  or 
low,  was  so  good  a  commercial  investment  for  a  pub- 
lisher." 

OTHER  AKTICLE8. 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe,  writing  on  "The  LitemT 
Center,"  reviews  the  luxuriant  period  of  Boston  litemy 
history  which  made  the  town  so  worthy  of  that  phiaHi 
The  whole  list  of  American  writers,  says  this  esnjifltt 
whose  work  has  stood  the  test  of  half  a  oentuiy  with* 
few  notable  exceptions  belong  to  Boston  and  its  Dfllfl^ 
lK)rhood.  There  is  an  essay  on  Christopher  Koith,  tV 
William  A.  Bradley,  and  an  account  of  theezperiflBBB 
of  "An  Educated  Wage-Earner,"  by  Jocelyn  LeiwIiJ 
there  is  an  attractive  treatise  "Of  Girls  in  a  CilllWllH 
College,"  by  Archibald  MacMechan,  and  the 
complement  of  fiction,  verse,  and  capable  book 
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'HE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

August  number  of  the  North  American  Re- 
p,  Mr.  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun  and  Sir  John 
[.P.,  present  the  current  arguments  for  and 
)lr.  Chamberlain's  zoUverein  policy,  as  brought 
le  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  during 
onths,  in  the  department  of  ^'  Leading  Articles 
onth."  Mr.  Henry  Loomis  Nelson's  discussion 
obable  effect  of  the  zollverein  scheme  on  Amer- 
le  is  outlined  in  this  number  of  the  Review. 

be  BRITISH  TRADE-UNIONS  IN  POLITICS. 

Keir  Hardie  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
of  a  federated  labor  party  in  England  which 
Lely  to  supplant  the  present  Independent  labor 
i  Socialist  organization  that  has  grown  up 
he  i>ast  ten  years.  The  new  movement  de- 
ly  Mr.  Hardie  is  a  federation  the  basis  of  which 
kch  affiliated  organization  shall  finance  its  own 
es  and  become  responsible  for  their  mainte- 
returned  to  Parliament,  each,  however,  com- 
rith  the  others  to  secure  the  return  of  their 
e  nominees.  In  England  and  Wales,  nine  hun- 
•usand  trade-unionists  are  now  affiliated.  By 
ribution  of  one  shilling  per  member  each  year 
^r  representation  fund,  an  annual  income  of 
las  been  secured.  It  is  believed  that  not  less 
y  candidates  will  run  for  Parliament  at  the 
eral  election,  and  some  of  these  are  pretty  cer- 
3  elected. 

WOMAN  AND  THE  REPUBLIC. 

ate  T.  Woolsey,  writing  on  "  Woman's  Inferior 
in  a  Republic,"  compares  woman's  status  in 
3d  States  with  her  status  in  Russia— greatly  to 
vantage  of  Uncle  Sam's  government.  For  ex- 
America  millions  of  wives  have  no  individual 
►ver  their  property.  In  Russia,  on  the  other 
•  about  two  centuries,  every  wife  has  been  the 
tress  of  her  own  fortune.  Again,  millions  of 
1  the  United  States  are  still  without  the  right 
jn  municipal  matters ;  every  woman  house- 
i  Russia  has  had  that  right  for  several  cen- 
Where  nine  thousand  wives  are  deserted  by 
i  in  America,  five  hundred  such  desertions  oc- 
lussia.  No  little  girls  can  be  employed  in 
factories ;  thousands  are  so  employed  in  this 
Finally,  more  women  work  in  the  fields  in 
id  States  than  in  Russia. 

THE  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

number  there  are  two  excellent  articles  on  our 
militia  system  by  Lieut. -Col.  James  Parker, 
nd  Representative  John  J.  Esch,  respectively, 
ters  are  thoroughly  informed  on  the  subject, 
Parker  summarizes  the  advantages  to  the  na- 
vemment  that  may  be  gained  from  the  militia 
id  by  Congress  at  the  last  session  as  follows  : 
— A  great  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
Guard,  which  will  result  as  a  consequence  of 
iiital  supervision  and  aid,  better  arms  and 
it,  and  more  thorough  training  ; 
d. — The  placing  of  the  National  Guard,  in  an 
!y,  at  the  disposal  of  the  general  government, 
the  President,  in  time  of  war,  will  be  able  to 
he  whole  of  that  force  into  the  United  States 
t  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  if  necessary,  to 
il  the  volunteers  are  remly  to  take  the  field ; 


"  Third.— The  formation  of  a  corps  of  reserve  officers, 
derived  from  sources  outside  of  the  regular  army,  but 
tested  by  examinations  prescribed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, whose  function  in  time  of  war  will  be  to  com- 
mand ou^  volunteers." 

Representative  Esch  estimates  the  annual  cost  of  the 
National  Guard,  to  State  and  national  governments,  at 
thirty-three  dollars  per  man,  as  against  one  thousand 
dollars  per  man  in  our  regular  army,  and  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  man  for  the  German  stand- 
ing army. 

ITALY'S  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  WITH  US. 

Deputy  Luzzatti,  of  the  Italian  Chamber,  formulates 
some  of  the  desires  of  the  Italian  people  for  a  readjust- 
ment of  economic  relations  with  the  United  States,  as 
follows : 

"  Italy  asks  of  the  United  States  the  favored  treat- 
ment stipulated  in  the  conventions  with  France  and 
with  England  for  Jamaica ;  she  asks  that,  for  the  prod- 
ucts indicated  in  those  conventions,  any  further  re- 
duction of  duties  upon  the  American  tariff  should  be 
also  extended  to  Italy ;  lastly,  she  asks  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  20  per  cent.,  if  no  more  is  to  be  obtained, 
upon  the  duties  registered  in  the  fourth  section  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  upon  marblevS,  cheeses,  and  certain  other 
of  her  special  products  already  mentioned  above.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  Italy  is  disposed  to  make  just  conces- 
sions in  her  duties  upon  bacon,  sago,  agricultural 
machinery,  and  the  writer  of  this  article  would  not 
hesitate  to  make  it  also  upon  American  petroleum,  with 
important  reductions  upon  the  Italian  duty,  which  now 
stands  at  forty-eight  lire  the  quintal,  in  proportion  to 
the  corresponding  compensations  which  Italian  goods 
would  obtain  in  the  American  market.'* 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Gen.  W.  H.  Carter,  U.S.A.,  writes  on  "Anglo- 
American  Friendship,'*  Mr.  James  P.  Kimball  on 
"Aggressive  Forest  Reservation,"  and  Mr.  Wolf  von 
Schierbrand  on  "Results  of  the  German  Elections.'* 
We  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  Mr. 
Archibald  S.  Hurd's  article  on  "  Russia's  Fleet.** 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  August  number  of  ChinUm%  we  have  se- 
lected the  article  on  "  The  Union  versus  the  Open 
Shop  **  for  review  and  quotation  in  our  department  of 
"Leading  Articles  of  the  Month.**  The  policy  of  ex- 
tending and  broadening  the  range  of  the  magazine,  to 
include  literary  and  descriptive  articles  of  general  in- 
terest, is  even  more  in  evidence  in  this  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding number. 

Miss  Anna  McClure  Sholl,  in  framing  an  answer  to 
the  question  "Is  an  American  Aristocracy  Possible  ? *' 
declares  that  such  an  aristocracy,  if  it  shall  arise,  will 
not  be  one  of  wealth,  although  we  must  look  to  the 
wealthy,  and  to  those  in  high  station  generally,  to  en- 
force the  traditions  of  the  true  American  aristocracy. 

Mrs.  Julia  R.  Tutwller,  writing  on  "  The  American 
Boy  in  Fiction,**  inclines  strongly  to  the  American  and 
English  boy  of  actual  life  as  the  true  presentation  of 
boyhood  in  story,  as  opposed  to  the  stiff  and  impossible 
hoy  of  the  earlier  writers. 

Mr.  Robert  Shackleton,  the  author  of  "Many 
Waters,**  describes  "A  Feast  Day  in  Old  St.  Cloud** 
—an  ancient  institution  of  the  French  gardeners. 
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RUSSIAN    EXPANSION. 

"The  Shadow  of  Russia  in  the  Far  East"  is  the  title 
of  an  article  in  which  '*An  American  in  China"  sets 
forth  some  of  the  dangers  to  American  interests 
threatened  by  the  continued  expansion  of  Russia  in  the 
far  East.  Tlie  two  grounds  on  which  this  writer  urges 
objection  to  that  expansion  are — (1)  that  Russian  policy- 
is  exclusive  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  other  countries, 
and  (2)  that  the  Russian  type  of  government  is  opposed 
to  general  education  and  enlightenment.    He  says  : 

'*  Japan  has  forty  millions  of  people,  and  her  standard 
of  living  for  her  working  classes  is  below  ours  ;  yet,  in- 
stead of  being  a  menace,  under  the  wisdom  of  her  states- 
manship her  advancement  is  a  profit  to  us,  and  she  is 
buying  more  and  more  of  the  things  we  have  to  sell  as 
her  civilization  advances.  Under  similar  conditions, 
China  would  increase  her  trade  with  us  and  add  to  her 
own  and  our  wealth.  Under  the  illiberal  and  domi- 
nating militarism  of  Russia,  however,  we  should  lose 
whatever  markets  we  now  have  in  China,  and  our 
future  prospects  would  be  blighted.  We  should  also 
see  erected,  across  the  Pacific,  an  industrial  and  politi- 
cal system  that  would  menace  our  own  splendid  civili- 
zation." 

SUFFRAGE  AND  REPRESENTATION. 

The  editor  declares  unreservedly  for  an  educational 
qualification  for  voting  throughout  the  country,  with 
representation  in  Congress  based  on  the  number  of 
citizens  who  voted,  or  who  were  entitled  to  vote,  at  the 
last  preceding  Presidential  or  Congressional  election. 

"That  would  solve  the  question,  not  only  for  the 
South,  but  for  all  sections.  Any  State  that  neglected 
the  education  of  its  citizens  would  reduce  the  number 
of  its  voters  and  cut  down  its  representation  in  the 
national  government.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  A  State 
that  neglects  the  education  of  its  citizens  should  not 
exercise  so  much  influence  in  the  law-making  institu- 
tions of  the  country  as  the  State  that  educates  its  citi- 
zens and  raises  the  social  stand&rd  of  its  people. 
.Poverty  and  ignorance  should  lessen  the  political 
power  of  a  State.  If  an  educational  test  were  general 
in  all  the  States,  and  representation  in  Congress  were 
based  on  the  number  of  qualified  voters,  the  standard 
of  political  representation  would  be  raised  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  State  that  does  the  best  for  its 
people  would  have  the  greatest  proportionate  influence 
in  the  Government." 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

HE  Contemporary  Review  for  August  contains 
only  nine  articles.  We  have  elsewhere  reviewed 
those  treating  of  the  Papacy,  Pan-Germanism,  and 
Russia  in  Manchuria. 

THE  FRENCH  IBSEN. 

Mile,  de  Pratz  writes  on  Franyois  de  Curel,  "the 
French  Ibsen,"  whose  dramas  she  describes  in  detail. 

"With  all  his  potentialities  and  force,  he  has  come 
into  the  world  at  the  wrong  moment.  Throughout  his 
works  one  feels  a  constant  diversity  between  his  in- 
stinct and  his  intellect,  which  explains  his  long  fruit- 
less efforts  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  his  de- 
light in  living  far  away  from  the  haunts  of  men,  in  the 
midst  of  nature.  He  is  entirely  devoted  to  his  own  in- 
spiration, and  is  very  little  influenced  by  outside 
opinion.  The  result  is  that  we  owe  to  him  a  series  of 
plays,  the  inspiration  of  which  is  entirely  out  of  the 


ordinary,  and  far  above  the  commonplaces  of  the  dra- 
matic writing  of  the  day.  One  feels  that  he  is  a  free 
man,  writing  neither  for  money  nor  for  cheap  glory. 
Here  and  there  in  his  writings  one  finds  passages  which 
carry  one  far  beyond  the  pettinesses  of  smaller  and  more 
finite  conceptions  of  modern  art,  and  produce  in  us  that 
thrill  of  emotion  which  only  the  great  geniuses  of  the 
world,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  able  to  give  to 
humanity." 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  AND  THE  CHANTREY  BEQUEST. 

Mr.  Harry  Quilter  writes  a  strong  article  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  abuse  of  the  Chantrey  bequest.  The  accusar 
tions  which  he  brings  against  the  trustees  of  the  fund 
are  summed  up  by  himself  as  follows  : 

"  That  its  administrators  have  perverted  money  left 
to  them  for  a  specific  purpose  for  the  benefit  of  their 
friends ;  that  they  have  practically  restricted  the  re- 
wards of  the  fund  to  the  members  of  one  institution— 
i.e.,  the  Royal  Academy — and  have  ignored  the  claims 
of  all  other  artistic  associations,  and  all  artists  outside 
the  circle  of  academic  favor  ;  that  they  have  not  only 
done  this,  which  was  entirely  ultra  vires,  and  morally, 
if  not  legally,  an  abuse  of  the  bequest,  but  that  even 
within  the  limits  of  their  action  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  securing,  nor  even  attempted  to  secure,  in  the 
artists  whose  works  have  been  purchased,  the  best 
specimens  procurable ;  but  have  rather  proceeded  on 
the  principle  of  buying  large  and  practically  unsalable 
works,  these  being  in  many  cases  of  distinctly  inferior 
merit.  Lastly,  that  they  have  paid  for  pictures  of  this 
kind  extravagant  sums,  from  £2,000  downward,  and 
that  in  every  case,  without  a  single  exception,  such  sum 
has  been  paid  to  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
public  being  induced  to  overlook  this  fact  by  the  pur- 
chase, generally  at  an  insignificant  price,  of  a  few  pop- 
ular pictures  by  outsiders  more  or  less  in  touch  with 
the  Royal  Academy,  which  have  been  exhibited  at  Bur- 
lington House,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  prices  given 
for  the  various  purchases  have  never  been  publicly 
announced." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  an  article  on  the  Carlyle  question  by  Mr. 
Ronald  McNeill,  who  returns  to  the  charge  against  Sir 
J.  Crichton-Browne,  whom  he  routs  as  efifectually  as  Sir 
J.  Crichton-Browne  has  just  routed  him  ;  a  paper  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Verschoyle  on  "  The  Liberal  Movement  in  the 
Church  of  England,"  which  turns  largely  on  the  prob- 
lem whether  the  Gospel  account  of  the  Virgin  birth 
may  or  may  not  be  doubted  by  a  churchman. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

FROM  the  Fortnightly  for  August  we  have  selected 
the  paper  on  the  late  Pope,  and  the  character 
sketch  of  Baron  de  Coubertin  for  review  and  quotation 
in  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month,^ 

elsewhere  in  this  number. 

THE  LATE  W.  E.  HENLEY. 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  contributes  an  approciative 
paper  on  the  late  Mr.  Henley,  of  whom  he  says : 

"Those  who  never  worked  with  Henley  can  never 
even  remotely  appreciate  that  potently  subtle  Inflaence 
of  his  by  which  he  was  able  from  each  man  to  steal  the 
best  work  of  which  such  a  one  was  capable.  Heiikijr 
was  a  master-miner  of  the  gold-fields  of  the  brain ;  yoo 
struck  a  vein,  as  it  were,  part  alloy,  part  precious  metal ; 
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h  a  keenness  and  an  inspiration  that  were  like 
tieir  instant  and  unassailable  conquest  of  that 
i  inflammable,  he  was  at  your  side  with  words 
•tance,  encouragement,  rejection  possibly,  wam- 
insel,  and  again,  perhaps,  of  the  keenest  con- 
.  .  .  When  his  place  has  been  assigned  in  the 
11-call  of  England^s  literature,  it  will  be  said  of 
\t  though  he  hardened  his  heart  to  men  that 
him  not,  though  he  valued  as  nothing  the  abuse 
mintelligent,  though  he  endured  the  taunts  of 
ish  by  reason  of  a  polity  in  life  which  he  courted 
t  adamant  fixity  of  principle,  though  he  had 
'ords  of  just  disfavor  for  friend  or  foe,  he  still 
e,  under  all  stress,  under  all  storm,  to  the  ideals 
le  worshiped  to  the  end  with  the  ardor  of  a 
no  less  than  with  the  sane  beliefs  of  a  man  con- 
)y  faith.  His  was,  indeed,  that  gift  of  faith  ;  he 
ever  preaching  upon  the  blindness  of  mankind, 
9 wing  that  all  faith  is  blind." 

THE  COMIKG  IRELAND. 

(istin  McCarthy,  writing  on  **  The  Coming  Ire- 
peculates  on  what  would  happen  if  American 
9ts  were  to  take  in  hand  the  creation  of  a  new 
converting  it  into  a  smiling  and  happy  pleasure 
reviving  its  industries,  protecting  its  ruins,  and 
ishing  its  peasantry. 

,ve  been  assured  in  all  seriousness  that  many 
vn  capitalists  are  already  engaged  in  reasonable 
dable  schemes  for  the  development  of  Ireland's 
al  and  commercial  life,  and  that  if  the  British 
nent  does  not  look  to  itself,  it  will  soon  find 
in  infiuence  much  stronger  than  that  of  Britain 
',  Irish  people." 

STATE  OWNERSHIP  OF  SLAVES. 

lev.  C.  Usher  Wilson,  in  an  article  on  the  South 
labor  question,  after  lamenting  that  individual 
to  which  he  pays  a  dithyrambic  tribute,  is  no 
ossible,  suggests  that  the  South  African  natives 
n  future  be  enslaved  by  the  state, 
iiales  of  native  origin  might  be  made  subject  to 
Dnscription  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
two  years.    Thus  for  six    years  a  native  lad 
)e  under  the  control  and  discipline  of  the  state, 
for  that  period  may  easily  be  sketched.   He  will 
first  of  all,  to  a  labor  depot.    Here,  for  the 
lie,  perhaps,   the    red-ochred    blanket  will  be 
(alas,  for  that  !    The  classic  folds  of  that  old 
,  worn  with  the  grace  and  consequence  of  a 
toga,  have   often    charmed   the  artistic  eye). 
)nning  the  suitable  uniform  that  will  be  adopt- 
ill  be  detained  in  barracks  at  the  depot  until 
into  a  company  under  orders  to  proceed  to 
iter  of  governmental  work.   Through  all  his  five 
he  tenets  of  civilization  will  be  absorbed.    For 
t  time,   he  will    live    in  a  comfortable,   well- 
ed room,  where  a  clean  bed  and  blankets  will 
»wn  property.     Receiving  wages  from  the  first 
is  enlistment,  payment  for  his  kit  will  be  made 
IS  of  monthly  stoppages.    The  fact  that  all  the 
his  own  will  arouse  in  him  the  pride  of  posses- 
id  insure  careful  regard  for  everything.    The 
habit   of   the  savage  will    be   supplanted   by 
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OXFORD  POETRY  TO  ORDER. 


is  an  interesting  article  by  Ogier  Rysden  on 
ory  of  the  Newdigate  prize  poem.    The  follow- 


ing are  some  specimens  of  the  product.  The  first  deals 
with  *'  The  Beneficial  Effects  of  Inoculation,"  the  second 
with  "The  Sandwich  Islands,"  and  the  third  with 
"Gibraltar."  Two  are  really  quoted  from  competing 
poems,  the  third  is  a  parody.    Which  is  which  ? 

Oft  as  the  swain  beneath  the  citron  shade 
Poured  his  soft  passion  to  the  listening  maid. 
Infection's  poison  hung  on  every  breath. 
And  each  persuasive  sigh  was  charged  with  death. 

They  brought  to  him  slices  of  ham  and  of  tongue. 
With  bread  which  from  the  trees  spontaneous  hung, 
The  hero  takes  the  gift  and  kindly  smiles. 
And  aptly  christens  them  the  Sandwich  isles. 

Here  rocks  protrude  extraordinary  shapes 
While  furry  monkeys  walk  along  the  capes. 

AGAINST  NAVAL  DISPERSION. 

Mr.  Archibald  Hurd,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Navy 
that  We  Need,"  makes  a  vigorous  protest  against  the 
present  system  of  widely  dispersing  the  British  navy 
throughout  the  seven  seas.  Germany  concentrates  her 
fieet  in  the  North  Sea,  France  in  the  Channel  and  Medi- 
terranean, and  Russia  in  the  far  East.  They  mass  their 
ships  where  they  have  interests  to  defend,  while  England 
distributes  her  ships  to  defend  interests  which  are  not 
threatened  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  measures 
taken  for  safety. 

"The  present  policy  is  opposed  to  all  wisdom,  a  frit- 
tering away  of  many  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  a 
weakening  of  the  striking  power  of  the  fieet.  The  sea  is 
all  one,  and  the  navy  is  all  one,  but  the  navy  ceases  to 
be  all  one  if  so  many  of  its  personnel  are  exiled  in  areas 
outside  the  probable,  or  even  possible,  arena  of  hostilities. 
In  these  days  of  steam,  Great  Britain  has  no  call  to 
continue  these  distant  practically  non-fighting  squad- 
rons in  seas  where  there  is  no  opposing  force  to  be  met, — 
squadrons  which,  on  the  other  hand,  are  too  weak  to 
offer  effective  resistance  to  a  strong  fiying  squadron  of 
an  enemy,  presuming  that  such  a  force  escaped  from 
Europe  or  Port  Arthur,  and,  in  the  absence  of  coaling 
stations,  would  attempt  to  attack  on  Canada  or  Aus- 
tralasia." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  an  article  by  M.  Joseph  Chailley-Bert  on 
"  The  Colonial  Policy  of  France ; "  a  statistical  paper  by 
Mr.  Holt  Schooling  on  the  growth  of  cancer,  which  he 
shows  is  contemporaneous  with  the  increase  of  meat- 
eating;  and  a  short  poem  of  merit  by  Mr.  Laurence 
Hope.  . 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  August,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Cross  has  a  paper  on  "The  Bane  of  Borrowing." 
He  says  that  the  recent  depreciation  of  values  on  the 
London  and  New  York  markets,  amounting  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  sterling,  is  due  mainly  to  over-borrow- 
ing. No  one  can  doubt  the  existing  resources  and  future 
material  prosperity  of  the  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States.  A  few  years  hence  they  will,  probably, 
both  have  increased  enormously  in  wealth  ;  but  for  the 
last  few  years  they  have  been  engaged  in  too  rapid  de- 
velopment, with  consequent  strain  on  capital.  There  is 
a  danger  for  the  British  colonies  from  too  rapid  develop- 
ment by  borrowing  from  the  mother  country,  and  a 
danger  to  the  mother  country  from  being  obliged  to 
borrow  from  the  Continent  to  help  this  colonial  develop- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  an  extravagant 
home  expenditure. 
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CANADA. 

Mr.  Robert  Machray,  writing  on  "The  Granary  of 
the  Empire,"  says  that  at  present  the  Americans  are 
more  keen-eyed  than  the  English  in  recognizing  the 
greatness  of  Canada.  The  American  immigrants  are, 
however,  to  be  welcomed,  as  they  are  first-class,  practi- 
cal farmers,  with  capital,  experience,  and  enterprise. 

**  Having  sold  their  farms  in  the  States  for  from  £10  to 
£20  an  acre,  they  have  gone  into  the  Canadian  West  with 
the  money  thus  realized,  and  purchased  farms  for  from 
£2  to  £5  an  acre,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  rapidly 
Improving  their  position.  The  movement  is  a  natural 
movement ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics ;  it  is 
solely  concerned  with  what  may  be  described  as  eco- 
nomic betterment.  These  Americans  make  good  set^ 
tiers,  and  readily  fall  in  with  the  laws,  habits,  and  ways 
of  the  country ;  they  cease  to  be  Americans,  they  be- 
come Canadians ;  the  transition  is  not  violent,  but  easy, 
80  there  is  no  need  for  them  to  boggle  at  it, — and  there 
is  no  boggling." 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  Review  for  August  contains  an  arti- 
cle in  French  of  considerable  length  from  Madame 
R^jane's  pen.  It  is  entitled  "The  Dramatic  Art," and 
ascribes  the  defects  of  English  acting  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  school  of  dramatic  art. 

THE  JEWISH  QUESTION  IN  RUSSIA. 

Mr.  Arnold  White  writes  on  "Kishineff  and  After," 
attributing  the  anti-Jewish  feeling  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple to  the  alleged  economic  exploitation  practised  by 
the  Jews.  He  proposes  a  conference  at  which  Russia,' 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  would  be  repre- 
sented, arguing  that  it  is  a  matter  for  international 
agreement. 

THE  GERMAN  ELECTIONS. 

Mr.  Norton  Gibside,  in  an  article  on  the  Grerman  elec- 
tions, makes  the  following  comparison  between  the  late 
and  present  Reichstag : 


Conservatives 

Free  Conservatives. . . 

Clerical  Center 

National  Liberals.... 
Moderate  Radicals... 

Radical  Left 

Social  Democrats 


Strength 
in  old 
Reichs- 
tag. 


52 

20 

105 

51 

14 

58 


Strength 

in  new 

Reiohs- 

taR. 


52 
20 
102 
50 
9 
21 
81 


Votes        Votes 

obtained  obtained 

in  in 

1808.  1008. 

(In  round  numlM»r».) 


850,(XN) 
34;),000 

1,445.000 
flK4,000 
208,000 
558,0(X» 

2,l(r7,U)0 


0(»,(X)0 
2t^(NN) 

i.awMio 

1,24:J,000 
241,a)0 
532,(X)0 

a,025,000 


FRENCH  NATIONALISM. 

Mr.  G.  Syveton,  a  French  Deputy  and  treasurer  of 
the  Ligue  de  la  Patrie  Fran^aise,  contributes  a  defense 
of  French  nationalism,  which,  he  says,  has  l)een  slan- 
dered, owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  French  press  is 
under  the  power  of  it**  enemies.  He  siiys  that  the  Na- 
tionalists are  sincere  Republicans.  Their  anti-Drey- 
fusism  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Dreyfusanl  move- 
ment had  become  converted  into  a  camimign  again.st 
the  military  institutions  of  the  country.  Their  policy 
in  regard  to  Fashoda  was  not  inspired  by  Anglophobia, 
but  by  what  they  regarded  as  a  grave  dereliction  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Government.  The  Nation- 
alists, he  says,  are  not  Clericals  but  are  merely  anti- 
Clericals  in  the  ministerial  sense. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  WestmiiisUr  Review  for  August  opens  wiUi 
one  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Corbet's  familiar  papers,  en- 
titled "  The  Irish  Avatar."  It  is  followed  by  Mr.  Walter 
Sweetman's  discourse  on  "The  Irish  Land  Bill  and 
Home  Rule."  Mr.  Sweetman's  point  is  that  all  parties 
had  better  agree  to  leave  the  Irish  one  hundred  and 
three  members  in  the  imperial  Parliament.  Mr.  Sweet- 
man  is  a  landlord,  but  he  accepts  the  land  bill,  and  is 
disposed  to  hope  for  the  best  as  to  the  future. 

There  is  a  very  curious  paper,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Allen, 
entitled  "The  False  Prophet."  Commentators  have 
often  quarreled  over  the  interpretation  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  Mr.  Allen  follows  many  of  his  predecessors 
when  he  identifies  Britain  as  the  little  Horn,  but  he 
ventures  upon  an  altogether  new  theory  when  he  de- 
clares that  the  first  l)east  personifies  War,  and  the 
second  beast  Trade.  The  second  beast  is  identical  with 
the  False  Prophet,  and  the  dragon  is  the  reptile  press. 
Mr.  Allen  prophesies  that  a  clash  of  interests,  either  in 
China  or  Africa,  will  precipitate  the  general  European 
war.  The  British  Empire  will  be  divided  into  three 
parts ;  her  ironclads  will  be  sunk,  and  the  boundaries 
of  all  kingdoms  changed.  The  False  Prophet,  Trade, 
will  be  cast  alive  into  the  lake  of  fire,  by  which  Mr. 
Allen  sees  prophetically  the  advent  of  a  Socialist  mil- 
lennium ! 

A  lady  who  prefers  to  disguise  her  identity  under  the 
name  "Ixion"  indulges  in  an  imaginative  rhapsody 
over  the  ethics  of  wheels.  She  concludes  by  decli^ring 
that  "  man  by  his  wit  and  wisdom  has  never  invented 
anything  that  can  compare  with  the  wheel  for  its  ethi- 
cal value  to  humanity."  Mr.  Charles  Ford  writes  a 
dissertation  upon  the  importance  of  putting  practice 
before  theory  in  all  our  ideas  and  enterprise.  The 
longest  paper  in  the  review  is  one  on  "  The  Romans  in 
Greece,"  by  Mr.  William  Miller,  followed  by  a  paper  on 
"  The  Claims  of  Francis  Bacon  on  the  Homage  of  Pos- 
terity." There  is  an  interesting  article  upon  **Maxime 
Gorky."  

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

THE  Edinburgh  Rcvtcto  for  July  has  the  inevitaUe 
article  on  the  protectionist  issue.  Otherwise  the 
number,  though  of  fair  general  interest,  oontains 
nothing  requiring  separate  notice.  It  opens  with  a 
paper  on  "  Ijondon  and  its  People  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,"  in  which  the  good  old  times  do  not  appear  at 
all  to  advantage.  The  Londoner  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  was  sensible  and  unemotional,  honest  and 
rather  coarse-minded,  clear-headed  and  persevering, 
and  he  was  practical  and  independent  in  his  religioii 
and  politics.  He  had  no  ideals,  and  his  creed  was 
summed  up  in  the  phrase  that  he  tried  to  do  hia  duty 
in  the  station  in  which  he  had  been  placed.  He  was 
more  of  a  I^ondoner  even  than  the  modem  Cockney, 
and  seldom  went  outride  the  city,  being  absolntdbr 
ignorant  of  country  life.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  a  typi- 
cal liondoner,  regarded  the  Hawkstone  Hilla,  in  Shrop- 
shire, much  iis  a  city  clerk  might  to^ay  look  upon  the 
high  Alps,  and  his  journey  to  the  Hebrides  was  tlm (Hi 
astonishing  feat  of  travel. 

THE  NEW  ASTRONOMY. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article  under  this  liMidiBg. 
The  new  astronomy  deals  more  with  the  phyiloel  itato 
than  with  the  distances  and  motions  of  the  aUrii  •addtt' 
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lost  wholly  for  its  discoveries  upon  spectrum- 
Even  the  velocities  of  stars  in  the  line  of 
now  be  determined  by  the  changes  in  their 
The  writer  declares  that  the  sun,  though  still 
ous  state,  is  probably  subjected  to  such  great 
^hat  it  may  possess  the  rigidity  of  a  solid.    The 
obably  now  in  its  hottest  stage.    It  is  a  re- 
fact  that  observation  goes  to  show  that  large 
through  their  phases  of  development  more 
han  small  stars.    The   dead  stars,  says  the 
•obably  outnumber  the  living  stars  by  many, 
,  millions  to  one.    Dark  stars,  although  invisi- 
eye,  may  yet  be  brought  within  the  range  of 
jservation,  as  many  of  them,  though  no  longer 
,  must  emit  heat,  and  may  be  photographed 
sensitized  to  the  infra-red  rays  of  the  spec- 
he  great  thing  needed  for  further  stellar  dis- 
3  gigantic  telescopes  in  good  situations,  which, 
means  vast  expense. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

N  HENSON,  reviewing,  in  the  current  Quar- 
V,  Mr.  Booth^s  book  on  the  religious  influences 
[1,  maintains  that,  in  spite  of  failure,  delusion, 
and  even  scandal,  the  picture  set  before  us  of- 
mpressive  demonstration  of  the  moral  power 
>ianity.  Denominational  self-conceit,  indeed, 
have  received  its  death-blow  in  these  volumes. 
r  else  may  be  doubtful,  this  at  least  is  clear, — 
le  process  of  Christianizing  the  population  of 
kU  denominations  are  equally  helpless,  as  such, 
nued  existence  of  separate  churches  and  chap- 
rking  on  the  same  lines  has  behind  it  no  justi- 
1  public  utility.  The  multiplication  of  eccle- 
)rganizations  is  practically  absurd  as  well  as 
y  harmful. 

'HE  IDENTITY  OF  MAN  AFTER  DEATH. 

ing  Mr.  Myers'  book.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says : 
»  easy  matter  to  decide  beforehand  on  what 
a  crucial  proof  of  survival  of  personality ;  it 
}  an  exceedingly  hard  thing  to  demonstrate, 
purporting  to  come  from  a  deceased  person, 
g  facts  known  to  some  survivor,  and  super- 
)nclusive  of  surviving  intelligence  and  mem- 
ot  really  sufficient ;  for  they  can  subsequently 
ted  to  have  been  derived  either  by  hunting  up 
ir,  if  that  is  out  of  the  question,  then  by  tele- 
m  the  survivor.  If  they  are  known  to  no  one, 
hardly  be  verified  ;  if  it  should  happen  that, 
luent  discovery,  say,  of  hidden  objects,  they 
3d,  and  if  telepathy  is  excluded — no  easy  mat^ 
•  abnormal  perception  can  then  be  set  down  to 
general  clairvoyance,  access,  as  it  were,  to  a 
world -soul,  or  some  other  vague  phrase  of 
.  A  crucial  test  of  survival  against  such  hy- 
&s  these  seems  impossible." 

SUBMARINES. 

3  an  interesting  unsigned  article  on  "  The  Sub- 
The  writer  thinks  that  the  new  British  boats 
ihe  best  designs  which  the  lessons  of  a  few 
cesses  and  many  failures  have  yielded.  He 
I  following  list  of  conditions  which  a  sub- 
ust  fulfill : 
lugt  be  capable  of  submergence  to  variable 


depths,  and  also  of  fiotation  at  will.  She  must  be 
steady  on  her  keel,  both  when  sinking  and  rising, 
when  moving  at  her  highest  speed  under  water,  and 
when  discharging  a  torpedo.  It  is  practically  essential 
that  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  within  a  con- 
siderable radius  shall  be  visible  from  the  boat  when 
submerged  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  render  her  almost 
invisible  from  above.  Having  taken  a  sight,  she  must 
be  capable  of  moving  in  a  straight  course  vrithout  di- 
vergence therefrom,  in  either  a  vertical  or  a  lateral 
direction.  Finally,  a  fairly  high  speed  must  be  at- 
tained ;  but  the  machinery  for  propulsion  must  be  in  a 
small  space." 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  attain  is  steadiness 
of  keel,  while  the  problems  of  vision  and  of  movement 
without  divergence  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  solved. 
The  reviewer  urges  that  England  should  have  a  fleet  of 
submarines  at  least  equal  in  number  to  that  of  France. 

ASIA  IN  TRANSFORMATION. 

There  is  an  important  article  under  this  heading 
signed  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Colquhoun.  Mr.  Colquhoun  ex- 
presses the  belief  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  China  reforming  herself  from  within,  but  he  thinks 
that  Japanese  influence  and  teaching  will  have  some 
effect.    Of  England's  position,  he  says  : 

"As  far  as  British  interests  in  China  are  concerned, 
the  tale  is  even  less  encouraging.  The  Anglo-German 
agreement  of  1900,  which  was  to  '  maintain  undimin- 
ished '  the  territorial  condition  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
resulted  merely  in  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  (Ger- 
many that  Manchuria  was  not  included,  being  '  of  no 
interest'  to  her  ;  while  she  obtained  indirectly  interests 
in  the  Yangtse  valley  which  had  hitherto  been  practi- 
cally a  British  preserve.  Again,  the  Anglo-Japanese 
treaty,  ostensibly  directed  to  the  preservation  of  Man- 
churia and  Korea,  has  proved  entirely  futile  as  regards 
the  former  object.  The  territorial  integrity  of  China 
has,  in  fact,  become  a  mere  fa(}on  de  parler ;  and,  as 
British  interests  were  strongly  concerned  with  keeping 
that  empire  intact  and  opening  it  to  our  trade,  we  can- 
not congratulate  ourselves  on  the  success  of  our 
diplomacy." 

HOW  TO  REFORM  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

An  article  entitled  *^The  Royal  Academy  and  Re- 
form "  makes  some  revolutionary  suggestions.  One  is 
that  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  Academicians 
should  be  done  away  with,  and  that  the  Academy 
should  comprise  all  artists  of  merit,  irrespective  of 
numbers.  Moreover,  all  branches  of  the  arts  should  be 
represented,  and  not  merely  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture.  Instead  of  a  single  annual  exhibition, 
there  should  be  two,  the  first  confined  to  painting  and 
to  such  forms  of  statuary  as  are  meant  to  stand  by 
themselves,  and  the  second  to  the  decorative  arts.  The 
Academy  should  relinquish  all  attempt  at  the  direct 
teaching  of  students,  and  turn  its  attention  toward  the 
advancement  of  the  independent  schools  by  means  of 
inspection,  scholarships,  loans  of  artistic  objects,  and 
money  grants.  The  Academy  would  thus  become  a  uni- 
versity of  the  arts. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  number  opens  with  an  unsigned  paper  on  **The 
Sagas  and  Songs  of  the  Gael,"  dealing  with  Irish  ver- 
nacular literature.  There  is  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  Siena. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


THE  two  most  important  topics  of  current  history- 
treated  in  the  French  reviews  for  July  are  the 
Servian  assassinations  and  the  German  elections.  The 
Revtie  des  Deux  Afondes  also  takes  account  of  M. 
Loubet's  visit  to  P^n^land,  the  news  feature  of  the 
month,  while  the  directers  of  the  NouvcUc  Revue  are, 
apparently,  beginning  to  realize  the  interest  taken  by 
their  readers  in  historical  subjects,  for  among  the 
July  contentii  are  pai)ers  concerning  the  siege  of  Stras- 
burg,  the  ancestors  of  La  Harpe,  a  long  account  of 
Lamartine's  views  on  lalx)r,  a  biographical  account 
of  Louis  XIII. 's  famous  ambassador,  Charnac^,  and 
last,  not  least,  a  curious  essay  on  the  j)art  played  by 
Switzerland  in  17?)8.  Of  more  immediate  value  is  the 
vivid  description  of  the  late  Scientific  Congress  held  at 
Berlin. 

THE  NEW  SERVIAN   KING. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  NoureUe  Revue 
to  most  readers  is  that  which  gives  a  glimpse  of  the 
new  King  of  Servia.  As  the  writer  of  the  article  was 
at  one  time  thrown  much  with  him,  his  views  concern- 
ing the  personality  of  the  newest  European  sovereign 
are  not  without  significance.  The  Frenchman  at  the 
time  was  at  the  head  of  the  French  legation  in  Monte- 
negro while  Prince  Peter  Karageorgevitch  was  on  the 
eve  of  wedding  the  eldest  of  the  Montenegrin  princesses, 
the  marriage  having  been  arranged  by  the  then  Emperor 
of  Russia.  An  accident  caused  the  diplomatist  and  the 
bridegroom  elect  to  go  a  long  and  somewhat  perilous 
journey  together,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  it  the 
future  King  showed  great  resource  and  good  humor. 
The  marriage,  which  began  so  auspiciously,  was  not  of 
long  duration,  for  the  Princess  Zorka  died  after  a  few 
years,  leaving  two  children,  sons,  and  the  King  has 
never  cared  to  marry  again. 

THE  GERMAN  ELECTIONS. 

The  shrewd  "Citizen  of  Berlin,"  who  gives  his  views 
concerning  the  recent  elections  to  the  Reichstag  in  the 
Reviie  de  ParUy  points  out  that  the  Agrarians  have 
been  badly  beaten,  to  their  friends'  and  their  enemies' 
equal  astonishment.  The  Social  Democrat.s,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  scored  a  signal  victory,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  at  Essen,  in  Krupp's  country,  the 
Emperor,  in  last  November,  made  a  personal  appeal  to 
the  workmen  to  break  with  the  Socialist  party.  Ac- 
cording to  this  observer  of  the  German  political  situa- 
tion, not  since  the  year  1848  has  the  authority  of  the 
throne  and  the  principle  of  monarchy  been  so  shaken 
as  by  last  month's  events.  The  Social  Democrats  were 
most  triumphant  in  those  very  towns  where  William 
II.  had  tried  all  the  magic  of  his  imperial  eloquence  on 
the  electors.  Further,  in  these  same  towns, — that  is,  in 
the  great  centers  of  German  industry, — the  Emperor's 
speeches  dealing  with  this  very  subject  were  distributed 
in  pamphlet  form  by  the  hundred  thousand.  The  dis- 
agreeable surprise  which  awaited  the  court  party  could 
not  have  been  foreseen,  for,  t)wing  to  the  medieval  laws 
concerning  any  act  of  UHe^rnajeste,  no  German  man  or 
woman  dare  state  what  his  or  her  views  are,  unless,  of 
course,  they  are  known  to  be  entirely  imperial  in  com- 
plexion. 

In  the  Revue  SoHaliste  for  July,  Etienne  Buisson,  in 
discussing  the  elections  to  the  Reichst^ig,  says  that 
these  elections  become  more  and  more  important  in  the 


social  and  political  development  of  Germany,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  numl)er  of  registered  vot-ers  who  have  this 
time  cast  their  ballots.  At  Berlin,  there  were  on  an  aver- 
age 75  per  cent.,  and  in  some  districts  more  than  80  per 
cent.  Special  precautions  had  l)een  taken  to  assure  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot  and  the  independence  of  the  voters. 
Triumphant  German  socialism  is  now  debating  whether 
it  were  best  to  al)andon  its  revolutionary  attitude  in 
order  to  Iwcome  the  rallying-point  for  the  different  fac- 
tions of  the  Left,  and  thus  form  an  organized  resistance 
to  the  empire. 

THE  CONGO  DISCUSSION. 

In  the  Revue  G&n^ntle  (Brussels)  for  July,  the  Baron 
L^on  de  B^thune  ardently  defends  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment in  his  pai)er  "The  Discussion  of  the  Congo  in 
England.''  The  problem  of  the  protection  of  the  na- 
tives arouses  nowhere  greater  interest  than  in  Belgium, 
and  the  principal  result  of  the  campaign  conducted  by 
the  English  will  be  to  deprive  England  of  Belgium's 
good-will,  in  spite  of  the  gratitude  Belgium  owes  to 
England  ifor  services  rendered  in  1830  and  1870. 

THE  NEW  LAPLAND  RAILWAY. 

We  in  this  country  have  paid  but  slight  attention  to 
the  opening  of  the  Lapland  Railway  in  July,  and  yet,  if 
a  writer  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  says  truly,  it  has  opened 
up  regions  rich  in  minerals,  including  gold  ;  given  ac- 
cess to  virgin  forests  of  such  size  as  to  affect,  for  a  while 
at  least,  the  price  of  timber  and  of  pai>er  ;  and  last,  not 
least,  afforded  Russia  an  outlet  toward  Norway  which 
might  prove  of  capital  strategic  importance.  The  Lap- 
land Railway  has  already  had  the  effect  of  raising  up, 
in  the  American  fashion,  many  flourishing  townships 
where  before  was  bare  desert ;  in  this  case,  at  least, 
trade  has  followed  the  train.    (See  also  page  855.) 

CIVILIZATION  AND  WAR. 

In  the  Deutsche  Rcmte  for  August,  Sir  Hiram  Maxim 
contributes  an  article  upon  civiliiation  and  war.  He 
begins  by  asking  what  is  the  highest  civilization,  and 
thinks  that  when  the  civilization  of  the  United  Staca 
and  England  equals  that  of  China,  before  the  invasioa 
of  the  opium  traffic  and  the  missionaries,  war  will 
cease.  But  this  happy  consummation  is  tar  offj—in 
fact,  it  is  invisible  even  through  the  most  powerfol 
political  telescope.  Sir  Hiram  throughont  compaies 
Western  nations  unfavorably  with  the  Chinese.  A^ 
cording  to  Western  ideas,  different  people  should  be 
fought  in  different  ways;  and  illustrating  this*  Sir 
Hiram  recalls  a  description  of  an  ancient  machine-gOB 
which  was  made  to  use  round  or  spherical  bnllito 
against  Christians  and  triangular  or  square  Ufa  of 
metal  against  Turks.  He  points  out,  however,  thtt  la 
the  days  of  black  powder  and  flintlocks  the  Booi 
would  have  been  crushed  almost  directly,  and  that 
smokeless  powder,  machine-g^ns,  and  qnlck-firiogriileii 
tend  to  make  this  attacking  of  snaall  states  by  pamtM 
ones  more  and  more  impossible.  Successfol  attaekiM 
countries  like  France,  Austria,  Germany,  Biiglaiid,tf 
the  Unite<l  States  are  now  quite  out  of  the  qiiwtina 
Formerly,  it  was  considered  sufficient  if  the  attSfMif  i 
party  ()utnuml)ered  their  opponents  by  two  or  thniti 
one.  I  u  South  Africa,  it  was  demonstnted  that  ttefi*' ; 
portion  must  be  more  than  ten  to  one. 


THE  PERIODICALS  RE^IEIVED, 
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THE  TUBERCULOSIS  PROBLEM. 

M.  Robin  contributes  to  the  Revue  de  Paris  a  thought- 
ful paper  on  the  tuberculosis  problem.  He  makes  a 
violent  attack  on  the  present  belief  in  sanatoriums,  and 
is  evidently  alarmed  at  the  number  which  are  now 
being  built  all  over  France.  He  would  substitute, 
firstly,  far  stricter  laws  regarding  general  sanitation ; 
and,  secondly,  the  careful  feeding  of  consumptive 
I>atients  at  home.  He  declares  that  in  tuberculosis 
prevention  is  not  only  better,  but  more  easily  achieved, 
than  cure,  and  he  gives  one  striking  instance  of  a  certain 
trade  where  altered  (longer)  hours  suddenly  increased 
the  number  of  consumptive  workers.  Instead  of  those 
affected  being  sent  off  to  a  sanatorium,  the  conditions 
of  their  labor  were  lightened,  and  at  once  the  i>ercentage 
of  tubercular  cases  fell  to  normal. 

THE  MARRIAGE  CONTRACT  IN  EUROPE. 

In  the  Dutch  magazine  Ome  Eeuw^  the  contribution 
which  attracts  us  most  is  that  on  the  breaking  of  the 
marriage  tie,  whether  it  be  called  divorce  or  by  any  other 
name.  The  article  is  based  on  a  long-published  book 
by  Mr.  van  Houten,  a  name  to  conjure  with  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  relative  positions  of  man  and  woman, 
the  comparative  positions  of  the  women  of  former  days 
and  the  present  time,  the  result  of  this  easy  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  tie  as  it  affects  the  children  and  the 
morality  of  society, — all  these  points  are  dealt  with,  and 
the  writer  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  remedy 
(as  it  is  sometimes  called)  is  worse  than  the  disease. 
In  Great  Britain,  divorce  is  not  so  easy,  and  may  not 
come  under  the  same  category,  yet  it  lends  itself  to 
fraudulent  dissolutions.  A  peculiar  incident  is  men- 
tioned as  having  occurred  in  Paris  a  long  time  ago.  A 
man  was  charged  with  bigamy,  but  he  pleaded  that 
marriages  were  such  trivial  contracts  in  the  light  of 
what  was  allowed  by  law  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
punished,  and  the  judge  agreed  with  him. 

THE  THEATER  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

M.  Pottecher  describes  in  the  Revue  dea  Devac  Mondes 
the  little  village  of  Bussang,  in  Alsace,  which  has 
preserved,  in  spite  of  the  tourists  and  others  who  come 
to  take  the  waters,  its  rustic  and  mountainous  character. 
What  makes  it  so  interesting  is  that  it  has  possessed 
now  for  eight  years  an  open-air  theater,  which  is  called 
**The  Theater  of  the  People."  The  natural  beauty  of 
the  trees  and  of  the  fields  forms  the  scenery  of  this 
playhouse.  The  players  are  none  of  them  professionals ; 
they  are  amateurs  in  the  same  way  that  the  actors  in 
the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau  are  amateurs,  and 
they  include  not  only  peasants,  but  some  members  of 
professions  and  others  who  may  be  considered  to  belong 
to  the  middle  class.  No  social  distinctions,  however, 
disturb  the  good  relations  between  the  players.  The 
eight  pieces  already  played  at  Bussang  include  comedy, 
tragedy,  and  musical  pieces.  Last  year,  a  version  of 
*'  Macbeth  "  was  tried  with  considerable  success. 

THE  FRENCH  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

In  the  Revue  MvMcaU  of  July  15,  Constant  Pierre  ex- 
amines the  regimen  to  which  budding  French  artists 
are  subjected  in  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique.  The 
budget  amounts  to  256,700  francs,  193,200  of  which  de- 


frays the  expenses  of  administration.  The  curricu- 
lum allows  the  greatest  latitude  to  the  professors.  There 
is  this  difference  between  academic  instruction  in  France 
and  elsewhere,  that  the  Conservatoire  ranks  as  a  higher 
institution  of  learning,  and  that  music  is  not  otherwise 
represented  in  such  institutions  in  France,  while  else- 
where, and  especially  in  Grermany,  all  the  conservatories 
of  music  are  private  institutions,  and  in  nearly  all  the 
universities  there  are  chairs  of  harmony,  history  of 
music,  and  liturgy. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES. 

M.  Dastre  contributes  an  interesting,  though  highly 
technical,  paper  to  the  first  July  number  of  the  Revue 
dea  Deux  Mondes  on  the  theory  of  that  eminent  Dutch 
•savanty  Hugo  de  Vries,  regarding  the  origin  of  species. 
It  has  for  some  time  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  accepting  the  hypotheses  of  Darwin  that 
the  amount  of  time  demanded  by  them  for  the  produc- 
tion of  new  species  is  so  great.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Kelvin,  in  particular,  that  the  Darwinians  have  attrib- 
uted too  great  an  age  to  our  globe.  Now  comes  M.  de 
Vries  with  a  theory  of  sudden  changes  in  living  forms, — 
a  theory  which  is  particularly  interesting  because  it  is 
analogous  to  the  speculations  of  Suess  in  geology. 

THOMAS  HARDY,   THE    NOVELIST,— A  FRENCH  CRITICISM. 

Very  rarely  does  an  English  writer  obtain  the  honor 
of  a  serious  article  written  by  a  leading  French  critic. 
M.  Aynard  consecrates  the  most  careful  and  painstak- 
ing paper  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  for  July  to  the  art  of 
Thomas  Hardy.  He  gives  many  extracts  from  the  work 
of  the  novelist  of  Wessex,  and  is  at  pains  to  defend  him 
from  the  accusation  of  immorality  which  he  declares 
has  been  brought  against  him  by  English  readers ;  he 
points  out  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  tendency  of 
Hardy's  work  is  moral  in  the  extreme,  and  that  he  has 
scarcely  written  even  a  short  story  which  does  not  go  to 
emphasize  the  ultimate  folly  of  wrongdoing  in  either 
great  or  small  matters. 

RIGHTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS  OF  DUTCH  CIVIL  SERVANTS. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  agitation  of  oivil  ser- 
vants in  the  Netherlands  for  a  legal  regulation  o(  their 
rights  and  obligations  is  given  in  Vragen  des  Tijds ;  it 
has  been  growing  for  the  last  four  years,  since  the 
Amsterdam  niunicipal  authorities  ordered  all  their 
servants  to  submit  to  the  visit  of  an  examiner  when 
they  were  ill.  They  objected  to  this  examining  official ; 
they  did  not  like  to  be  treated  like  schoolboys  suspected 
of  playing  truant ;  hence  the  agitation,  which  has  now 
assumed  large  proportions. 

POSITIVISM. 

In  the  Revue  Occidentals,  July  1,  ConstantinBlllberg 
shows  that  one  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  posi- 
tive philosophy  is  objective  synthesis.  M.  Grimanelli 
explains  how  positivism  will  put  an  end  to  the  moral 
crisis  which  is  destroying  us ;  the  various  moral  forces 
must  not  remain  in  a  state  of  dispersion,  but  must  be  ^ 
associated  with  one  great,  unified  moral  force.  J.  H. 
Bridges  maintains  that  Comte  recognized  the  mystery 
that  lurks  behind  the  world  of  phenomena,  but  as  he 
could  not  penetrate  it,  he  deemed  it  best  to  direct  his 
activities  where  they  could  bear  fruit. 


THE    NEW    BOOKS. 

NOTES   ON   RECENT   AMERICAN   PUBLICATIONS. 


L  STUDIES. 

THE  "  Life  at  Leo  XIII.,"  by  tlie  Right  Rev.  Bernard 
O'Reillj- (Philadelphia;  John  C.  Winston  &  Co.), 
has  been  revised  and  made  to  cover  the  lost  year  of  the 
venerable  Pontiff's  life,  and  in  its  present  form  ia  a  con- 
venient volume  for  reference,  treBting,  as  it  does,  o( 
many  of  the  moat  important  developments  in  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  history  of  the  last  quarter- 


centnry.  Monalgnor  O'Reilly,  who  is  recognized  as  one 
o(  the  most  acholarly  writers  in  the  Catholic  Church,  fs 
known  as  the  biographer  of  Pope  Leo's  predecessor. 
Plus  IX.,  as  well  as  of  other  standard  works  ot  like 
character.  In  his  biography  of  Leo  is  incorporated  a 
memoir  furnished  by  the  late  Pontiff  himself,  and  the 
entire  work  is  based  upon  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican 
Library,  to  which  Monsignor  O'Reilly  had  unimpeded 
access  (or  several  years.  This  volume  is,  therefore,  an 
authentic  biography  In  the  fullest  sense,  and  in  that 
sense  will  not  be  supplanted  even  by  the  authorized  life 
which.  It  has  been  announced  at  Rome,  will  appear 
aome  time  in  the  near  future. 

A  most  difBcult  and  delicate  task  was  undertaken  by 
the  Rev.  John  Kelman  in  preparing  a  volume  on  "The 
Faith  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson"  <Revell).  Mr.  Kel- 
man is  recognized  in  Scotland  as  the  successor  of  the  late 
Professor  Dmmmond,  especially  in  the  gift  ot  success- 


ful preaching  to  students.  He  is  the  minister  of  Uie 
Free  New  North  Church  of  Edinburgh,  near  the  uni- 
versity. Through  his  magnetic  personality  he  has  ex- 
ercised a  remarkable  inlluencc  upon  university  students. 
Believing,  as  he  says,  that  Stevenson  has  been  more  or 
less  misunderstood,  and  that  his  religious  faith  is  to  be 
taken  seriously,  Mr.  Kelman  has  made  up  this  volnme 
very  largely  from  Stev[;nson's  own  sayings.  He  aaka 
his  reailers  to  form  their  own  conceptions  of  Stevenson's 
faith  as  set  forth  in  his  words.  He  believes  that "  Its  nn- 
conventiunality,  its  freedom  from  dogmatic  expression, 
and  the  inseparable  weaving  ot  it  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  his  life's  various  activities  must  appeal  to  many 
who  have  found  themselves  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
external  forms  of  Christianity,  though  in  heart  they 
have  remained  true  to  Its  spirit."  Mr.  Kelman  has 
certainly  made  a  striking  and  significant  contribution 
to  the  rapidly  growing  literature  of  Stevenson's  charac- 
ter and  career. 

A  little  book  entitled  '■  Letters  to  M.  G.  and  H.  G.," 
by  John  Ruskin  (Harpers),  illustrates  a  phase  of  Rua- 
kin's  character  that  has  not  been  much  dwelt  upon  in 
biographies.  The  letters  included  in  this  volume  were 
written  to  the  daughters  of  Mr.  GladsUme,  and,  taken 
with  the  extracts  from  journals  which  accompany 
them,  reveal  the  intimate  relationship  which  Ruskin 
sustained  with  the  various  members  of  the  Gladstone 
family.  The  serious  differences  between  Gladstone  and 
Ruskin  on  political  and  social  subjects  are  lost  sight  of 
In  the  amiable  and  playful  phrasing  of  these  familiar 

One  day,  when  the  late  Frederick  W.  Holla  was  coll- 
ing on  Herman  Grimm,  at  his  home  in  Qermany,  tiit 
latter  spoke  of  certain  letters  of  Emerson  to  him,  then 
lying  in  the  Goethe-Schiller  Archives  in  Weimar,  and 
be  expressed  a  wish  for  their  publication.  He  wrote 
credentials  by  which  Mr.  Holla  might  obtain  these  let- 
lers  ;  but  when  Mr.  Holla  presented  his  letters  at  Wei- 
mar, he  was  shocked  by  the  news  that  Grimm  himself 
had  been  found  dead  In  bis  bed  the  previous  day.  It 
was  fortunate,  indeed,  that  Grimm  was  led  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Holls  ot  the  matter  at  that  particular  time,  and 
equally  fortunate  that  the  Emerson  centenary  occa- 
sioned the  publication  ot  the  letters  in  the  corrent 
year,  before  Mr.  Holts  himself  had  passed  away.  Tba 
letters  appear,  as  translated  by  Mr,  Holls,  with  a  briaf 
introduction,  in  a  tiny  volume  Issued  from  the  pieM  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

A  half-forgotten  episode  in  the  lite  of  an  AmcoliaB 
literary  woman  of  the  past  generation  !■  brongltt  to 
light  in  the  volume  entitled  "  Love  Letters  of  Harpuot 
Fuller,  1815-1846"  (Appleton).  Mrs.  Julia  Wud  Howa^ 
who  furnishes  an  introduction  to  the  book,  aeama  to 
differ  with  the  publishers  as  to  the  nature  of  thelettan 
in  question,  and  considers  them  "  inspired  by  tlielr  fer- 
vent friendship,"  But  whatever  the  nature  of  the  sni- 
timents  that  dictated  the  letters,  there  is  modh  In  tbem 
that  suggests  the  enthusiasms  of  the  writer,  oa  well  m 
her  yearnings  for  sympathy.  The  letters  were  wrlttan 
to  James  Nathan,  who  changed  his  name  to  Qotendor^ 
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e  period  of  their  writinK  Miss  Fuller  vtan  a 
f  Horace  Greeley's  family,  in  New  York  City, 
lily  Uisk  on  the  Trtlnnie.  In  the  present  vol- 
lett«rs  are  bupplemented  by  editorial  notes, 
and  by  reminiscences 
of  Emerson,  Greeley, 
and  Charles  T.  Cong- 
don,  all  of  whom  were 
r'sj^  -^  Intimate    friends   and 

f   ^nijW  associates   of   Miss 

'  "  Fuller. 


In    "Mem 


rte> 


of 


Yale  Life  and  Men" 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.), 
ei-Prealdent  Timothy 
Dwight  has  brought  to- 
gether his  personal  rec- 
ollections of  two  gener 
ations  of  '^  ale  teachers 
and  studentn,  infusing 
the  ^^hole  mth  the 
warmth  of  his  genial 
boattt  KO  u  Ide 
in  scholarship 


f.    Few  living 

itance  with  leaders  of  Amerit 
:;  fifty  years,  and  probabl>  no 
InaU  of  Yale  can  suppl}  per 
ils  in  the  lives  of  Yale  men  in 
1  range.  President  Dwight 
liege  In  1645,  and  from  that 

0  his  connection  with  the  in 
Fas  unbroken.  In  his  time  he 
usociated  with  so  many  men 

1  reputation  that  his  recollec 
ot  fall  to  f  nt«reBt  even  a  wider 
1  that  of  Yale's  great  body  of 


Edgar  Pembertun,   who  has 

he    "Life   of    Bret   Harte 

ad&  Co.),  is  an  English  play 

id   author  who   was  closely 

with  Bret  Harte  in  the  later 

Ib  life.    Mr.  Pemberton's  ac- 

B  with   his  subject  did   not 

:  to  the  California  mining  days,  and  on  some 

the  American  tulmlrera  of  Bret  Hart«  will 
prefer  \merican  biog- 
raphers The  English- 
not  under- 
stand the  frontier 
conditions  under  which 
Bret  Harte  made  his 
in  literature,  but 
in  the  present  case  the 
deflcienc>  is,  to  a  great 
Htoned    for  by 


son's  practical  services  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Indian  tribes,  particularly  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War  and  in  the  Pontiac  War,  The  great  mystery 
ot  the  later  years  of  Sir  William's  life, — whether  he 
sided  with  the  crown  or 
with  the  colonies,— re- 
mains as  much  a  mys- 
tery as  ever.  Mr.Buel! 
draws  no  deductions  on 
this  subject,  but  finds 
that  to  the  da  of  h  a 
death  Sir  W  am  he  d 
aloof  from  the  debates 
and  animosit  en  of  both 
Hides,  taking  no  part 
whatever  in  the  ag  ta- 
tion  of  the  patr  o 

The  forty  two  o 
ume  edition  of  Vo 
taires  works  Oh  ca 
go     E   R   DuMon  k  w        ah         ns 

supplemented  by  an  al 

phabetic     Index  to  H    W  o  ks.     en  us,  an  1  Cha  acf«r 
withanappreca   onofVolta    ebyOh  e   H  G  Le  gh 
together  nith  a  portrait  of  the  great 
Frenchman  in  photogravure. 

In  the  series  of  "  The  World's  Epoch- 
Makers,"  imported  by  CharlesScribner's 
Sons,  Prof.  James  Orr,  of  the  United 
Free  Church  and  Glasgow  College,  has 
writtena  volume  on  "David  Hume  and 
His  Infiuence  on  Philosophy  and  The- 
ology." 


from  letters  and  other 

The  "tory  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson  is  retold 
in  a  volume  of  Apple- 
BMT  HARTE.  tuuB       Historic   Llves 

Series"  by  Mr.  Au- 
Buell  The  dramatic  features  of  Johnson's 
e  been  exploited  by  historians  and  novelista 
ect  of  the  prosaic  and  practical  side  of  John- 
vements.    Mr.  Buell  does  well  to  direct  our 


A  FEW  VOLUMES  OP  HISTORY. 
The  seventh  volume  of  that  great 
work,  "The  Cambridge  Modem  His- 
tory" (Macmillan),  the  plan  of  which 
has  already  been  fntly  described  In 
these  pages,  la  wholly  devoted  to  the 
United  States.  It  includes  chapters  on 
"The  English  Colonies  in  the  Revolu- 
tion," by  John  E.  Doyle;  on  "The  In- 
dustrial and  Political  Growth  of  the  Nation,"  by  Pro- 
fessor McMaster  ;  on  "The  State  Rights  Controversy," 
by  President  Woodrow 
Wilson;  on  "TheClvil 
War,"  by  John  G. 
Nicolay ;  and  on  "  The 
United  States  as  a 
World  Power,  1885- 
1B03, '  by  Prof.  John  B, 
Moore.  Other  periods 
and  topics  in  the  story 
of  our  natjonal  develop- 
ment are  treat«d  on  the 
monographic  plan  by 
distinguished  students. 
The  advantages  of  this  ' 
plan,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  scholar, 
probably  greatly  out- 
weigh the  disadvan- 
tages, and  in  the  absence 

of  any  other  authoritative  one-volume  history  corerlng 
the  entire  ground  it  Is  probable  that  this  volume  will 
long  remain  the  standard  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  excellent  print  and  paper  make  the  book  highly 
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(lettirable  ax  nn  acquiNition  lo  the  average  American 
home  or  school  library. 

Not  Hatisfled  with  the  lat«  John  Codmaa'n  account  of 
Arnold's  expedition  to  Canada,  Prof.  JuHtin  H.  Smith 
haa  written  a  five-hund red-page  history  of  "Arnold's 
March  from  Cambridt^e  to  Quebec"  (Putnama).  This 
Is  a  critical  study  of  the  whole  CAnipaign,  and  Is  accom- 
panied by  sketch  maps  and  plans,  together  with  an  ap- 
pendix containing  Arnold's  journal  of  his  expedition. 
It  in  signiticaut  that  so  muvli  attention  should  be  paid 
in  these  later  years  to  a  military  achievement  which 
would  long  ago  have  received  merited  recognition  at 
the  hands  of  American  historians  hut  for  the  cloud 
that  overhung  the  subsequent  portion  o(  Arnold's 
military  career. 

A  book  that  waH  published  junt  in  the  nick  of  time, 
considering  the  interest  invoked  by  the  Servian  assas- 
sinatioD  and  other  developments  in  the  southeAst  of 
Europe,  is  the  volume  by  Mr.  William  Eleroy  Curtiti 
entitled  "The  Turk  and  His  Lost  Provinces"  <Revell). 
Mr.  Curtis'  work  summarizes  the  history  o(  Greece, 
Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Bosnia.  As  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  RtcoTd'HcTald,  Mr.  Curtis  made  a  journey 
through  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  obtained  facts  aliou 


called,  which  be  ban  in- 


the  several  "buffer" 
corporated  in  the  pres- 
ent volume.  Quit« 
apart  from  bis  story  of 
the  late  king  and  queen 
of  Servia,  Mr.  Curtis 
has  performed  a  dis- 
tinct service  in  furnish- 
ing much  timely  infor- 
Tnation  about  those 
imperfectly  kndwo 
countries  which  the 
great  German  soldier. 
Ton  Moltke,  predicted 
would  be  the  theater  of 
tmlversal  war. 

Another  timely  pnb- 
licAtion  Is  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy's "  Ireland  and  Her  Story  "  (Funk  &.  Wagnalls). 
Even  Mr.  McCarthy's  well-won  reputation  as  a  wrlUr  of 
brief  histories  would  hardly  prepare  one  to  expect  that 
he  could,  within  the  compass  of  less  than  two  hundred 
small  pages,  tell  the  whole  bitter  story  of  Ireland's  long- 
endured  wrongs.  Yet  he  baa  succeeded  to  a  remark- 
able degree  in  including  in  this  brief  narrative  the 
chief  issues  that  have  gone  into  the  making  of  Irish 
history.  The  qualities  of  style  that  have  contributed 
BO  greatly  to  the  popularity  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  earlier 
worka  are  present  in  this  little  volume  to  a  marked  de- 
gree. In  clearness  and  In  grace  of  expression,  certainly 
no  contemporary  English  writer  can  be  said  to  surpass 
the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Our  Own  Times." 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  "  A  History  of  Scotland  " 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  continues  the 
narrative  from  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  iu  154(3, 
to  the  last  years  of  James  VI.,  1603-34.  The  element  of 
personal  character  has  a  large  place  in  Mr.  Lang's  work, 
and  in  the  history  of  Scotland  there  is  surely  no  lack  of 
human  interest- 
In  "Stories  in  Stone  from  the  Roman  Forum"(Mac- 
millon),  Isabel  Lovell  endeavors  to  answer  the  Ques- 
tions that  int«lligent  travelers  as  welt  as  historical  stu- 
dents frequently  ask  regarding  the  center  of  Roman 
national  life,  and  to  provide  this  Information  in  a  con- 


venient and  attractive  fonn.  Thus,  In  succesi 
Forum  Itself,  the  tvtnple  of  Saturn,  the  t«mple  < 
the  t«mple  of  Castor  an<l  Pollux,  the  temple  of  ( 
■lullUH  Ctesar'H  Basilica  and  his  temple,  and  th< 
of  the  Forum  are  clescribed,  and  all  that  is  d 
known  as  to  the  history  of  these  monumental  b 
is  clearly  set  forth. 

In  "The  I^ibrary  of  Literary  History"  (Sc 
Prof.  Edward  G.  Browne  tontributei*  "A  Liter 
tory  of  Persia."  In  this  work,  the  author  has  at 
to  give  what  he  terms  the  intellectual  histor 
Persians  rather  than  the  history  of  the  poets  an 
who  expressed  their  thoughts  through  the  me 
the  Persian  language.  In  this  volume,  therefo 
is  said  about  movements  than  books,  and  let 
books  written  in  Persian  than  about  those  wi 
Arabic  and  some  other  languages. 

In  "The  Territorial  Growth  of  the  United 
(New  York  :  Silver,  Burdetfc  &  Co.),  Dr.  Wil 
Mowry  treats  consecutively  the  various  territ* 
quisitions  of  the  United  States  from  the  acqu 
the  Northwest  Territory  to  the  annexation  of  t 
ippine  Islands.  In  his  search  for  the  causes  lei 
the  acquisition  of  each  portion  of  territory.  Dr. 
has  gone  back  to  original  sources,  state  papers, 
tlclol  documents.  Special  attention  has  been  f 
the  history  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  the 
tlon  of  the  Oregon  country,  topics  with  which  D 
ry  is  especially  familiar.  Excellent  maps  ace 
the  text. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  ANIMAL  LIFE. 

"  Birds  in  Their  Relations  to  Men  "  is  the  Utle  ( 
work  in  the  Qeld  of  economic  ornithology  by  Pri 
ence  M.  Weed  and  Dr.  Ned  Dearborn  (Lip[ 
Some  of  the  chapter  headings  will  give  an  indie 
the  topics  treated  by  these  writers.  For  example 
Methods  of  Studying  the  Food  of  Birds,"  "Tt 
table  Food  of  Birds,"  "The  Animal  Food  of 
"The  Amount  of  Pood  Consumed  by  Birds," 
as  Regulators  of  Outbreaks  or  Injurious  At 
"The  Relations  of  Birds  to  Predaceous  and  F 
Insects,"  "The  Conservation  of  Birds,"  "Pre 
the  Depredations  of  Birds,"  and  "Encourag 
Presence  of  Birds."  There  are  also  specific  chaj 
many  of  the  most  common  members  of  the  Ai 
bird  family  which  are  full  of  suggestions  as  to 
nomlc  value  to  mankind  of  the  various  species 
The  book  opens  up  a  new  and  profitable  field  of 
gation. 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Ijong,  whose  oontrorer 
John  Burroughs  on  the  subject  of  &atut«-stiidT 
cupied  considerable  space  in  the  mag&Einea  tvt 
six  months,  is  the  author  of  a  little  volume  ' 
"  Following  the  Deer"  (Boston :  Glnn  8c  Co.). 
book,  Mr.  Long  t«lls  in  an  entertaining  w&y  tl 
of  a  young  lad's  experience  in  (oUowlug  the  da 
he  had  only  his  eyes  and  wits  to  depend  on 
knowledge  of  woodcraft.  Mr.  Long,  it  shotdt 
marked,  always  acts  upon  the  conviction  tt 
animal's  life  is  vastly  more  Interesting  than  hii 
and  that  of  all  the  joys  of  the  chase,  the  leae 
mere  killing." 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Bostock,  who  has  spent  falallfe  w 
animals,  and  who  probably  knows  as  well  u 
human  can  know  their  ways  and  their  wfali 
written  an  interesting  book  on  "Th«  Training 
Animals"  {Century  Company),    Tha  resolta  t) 
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Bostock  has  achieved  in  his  chosen  calling  have  all  been 
gained  without  the  infliction  of  any  form  of  cruelty  on 
the  dumb  beasts  that  are  chiefly  concerned.  This 
fact  in  itself  adds  interest  to  Mr.  Bostock's  narrative, 
and  makes  all  the  more  impressive  the  stories  that  he 
tells  of  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  various 
animals. 

WORKS  OP  REFERENCE. 

Mr.  Robert  Brent  Mosher,  of  the  State  Department 
of  Washington,  is  the  compiler  and  publisher  of  an 
"Executive  Register  of  the  United  States,  1789-1903" 
(Washington,  D.  C,  P.  O.  Box  70).  In  the  preparation 
of  this  work,  Mr.  Mosher  set  out  simply  to  compile  a 
complete  list  of  the  heads  of  executive  departments 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Government  to  the  present 
time,  since  he  found  that  no  such  list  existed  even  in  the 
departments  themselves ;  but  as  his  work  progressed, 
Mr.  Mosher  decided  to  incorporate  the  constitutional 
provisions  and  the  acts  of  Congress  governing  their 
election,  qualification,  and  term  of  office,  and  the  filling 
of  vacancies  in  the  Presidency  and  the  cabinet.  Subse- 
quently, he  included  the  electoral  and  i)opular  vote  of 
each  election,  the  first  acts  providing  for  the  several  ex- 
ecutive departments,  and,  as  an  appendix,  literal  copies 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, and  the  Constitution,  made  from  the  orig- 
inals in  the  archives  of  the  Department  of  State.  The 
volume  as  completed  is  a  unique  and  valuable  record  of 
the  executive  departments  of  the  Grovernment.  There 
is  nothing  like  it  anywhere  in  print,  and  the  labor  re- 
quired to  procure  this  information  by  personal  search 
in  the  departments  would  be  far  too  arduous  for  the 
average  investigator  or  student  to  think  of  undertaking. 
To  students  and  writers  in  American  history  especially, 
Mr.  Mosher  has  rendered  a  service  of  unique  value. 

For  the  work  of  the  joint  commission  which  is  to  sit 
this  month  in  judgment  upon  the  Alaska  boundary  dis- 
pute, the  government  of  the  Uniteii  States  has,  it  is  un- 
derstood, prepared  some  remarkably  interesting  repro- 
ductions of  old  maps  and  various  data  which  will 
doubtless  in  due  time  be  made  accessible  to  the  public. 
Meanwhile,  however,  our  government  authorities  must 
have  found  their  work  very  much  aided  by  an  extreme- 
ly valuable  monograph  entitled  "  The  Alaska  Frontier," 
prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  Willing  Balch,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia bar,  in  1902,  and  now  brought  out  in  a  new  edi- 
tion (Philadelphia :  Allen,  Lane  &  Scott).  Mr.  Balch's 
book  is  illustrated  by  the  reproduction  of  various  charts 
and  maps,  and  its  citations  of  authorities  seem  to  be 
well-nigh  exhaustive.  This  study  of  the  subject  shows 
that  the  long -received  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of 
1825  is  correct  beyond  all  possible  doubt,  and  that  the 
recent  Canadian  pretenses  are  fanciful  afterthoughts. 

**The  International  Year  Book,  1902"  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.),  is  one  of  the  best  volumes  in  the  series  of  these  ad- 


mirable publications.  Of  the  special  topics  covered  in 
this  number,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  anthra- 
cite coal  strike,  while  the  articles  on  "Strikes,"  the 
"Shipping  Merger,"  and  "Socialism"  all  have  current 
interest.  In  timely  maps  and  illustrations,  this  volume 
will  be  found  superior  to  those  that  have  preceded  it. 

"The  Canadian  Annual  Review  of  Public  Affairs, 
1902,"  by  J.  Castell  Hopkins  (Toronto  :  William  Briggs), 
combines  witti  a  record  of  important  events  in  politics 
and  Parliament  many  statements  and  tabulated  statis- 
tics of  trade,  commerce,  industry,  and  finance.  Cana- 
dian trade  relations  with  the  British  Fmpire  as  well  as 
with  the  United  States,  now  much  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  British  "  zollverein,"  are  set 
forth  in  this  volume  with  great  fullness.  Another 
feature  of  the  work  which  will  interest  American 
readers  in  general  is  the  attention  devoted  to  the  prog- 
ress of  agriculture,  and  especially  of  grain-production 
in  the  Northwest  provinces,  where  there  are  so  many 
prosperous  American  farmers  who  have  emigrated 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  "The  New  International  En- 
cyclopaedia" (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  exemplifies  many  of 
the  recognized  principles  of  encyclopaedia-making.  It 
is  well  supplied  with  maps  and  portraits.  Special  arti- 
cles seem  to  have  been  carefully  prepared  and  brought 
well  down  to  date.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  ar- 
ticles oil  the  "  Locomotive,"  on  "  Light,"  on  "  Libraries," 
and  on  "  Martinique."  Of  the  biographical  sketches  in 
this  volume,  those  on  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Robert  E. 
Lee  are,  perhaps,  the  most  noteworthy. 

Volume  IV.  of  "The  Jewish  Encyclopedia"  (Funk  & 
Wagnalls)  is  chiefly  remarkable,  perhaps,  for  its  article 
on  the  Dreyfus  case,  written  by  a  French  publicist  re- 
siding in  Paris.  This  article  occupies  nearly  thirty 
pages  of  the  encyclopaedia,  and  comprises  an  exhaustive 
review  of  the  whole  case. 

Another  abridgment  of  the  Standard  Dictionary 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls)  has  been  issued,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Concise  Standard  Dictionary."  It  gives  the  or- 
thography, pronunciation,  and  meaning  of  about  28,000 
words  and  phrases,  contains  500  pictorial  illustrations, 
and  in  an  appendix  treats«the  most  important  prefixes 
and  suffixes,  besides  giving  a  set  of  simple  rules  for 
spellings,  a  list  of  proper  names, — ^historical  and  geo- 
graphical,— foreign  words  and  phrases  current  in  litera- 
ture, with  their  English  meanings,  tables  of  weights 
and  measures,  tables  of  current  coinage,  symbolic  flowers 
and  gems  with  characteristic  sentiments,  and  an  ex- 
planatory list  of  common  abbreviations.  The  editor 
states  that  the  basis  of  selection  of  words  has  been  the 
inclusion  of  all  words  that  are  sure  to  be  used  by  the 
average  person  in  his  speaking  and  writing,  with  the 
addition  of  such  words  and  phrases  as  are  sure  to  be 
found  in  the  books,  papers,  and  magazines  which  are 
most  likely  to  be  read. 
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Health  authoritlea.  State  and  natloiul.  W.  Wyman,  titJX. 
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Heaters,  Feed-water,  W.  W.  Christie,  CasM. 
Henley,  William  Ernest,  V.  Blackburn,  Fort. 
Hervieu,  Paul,  Dramas  of,  J.  P.  White,  PL,  April-June. 
Hewlett,  Maurice,  as  a  poet,  M.  Bronner,  Crit. 
Hewlett,  Maurice,  Style  of,  A.  E.  Hancock,  Era,  July. 
Hexateuch,  Father  de  Hummelauer  and  the,  J.  A.  Howlett, 

Dub,  July. 
Historical   sciences.  Second  international  congress  of, 

Altamira,  EM,  July. 
History  of  mankind,  G.  P.  Gooch,  OR,  July. 
Hoaxes,  Famous,  W.  S.  Bridgman,  Mun. 
Holv  Land,  First  Italian  national    pilgrimage  to  the, 

Guerrieri,  RasN,  July  16. 
Hop-picking  in  the  Pleasanton  Valley,  O.  Willi.  OutW. 
Housekeeping  in  America,  Annie  G.  Porritt,  LeisH. 
Hudson  River,  Water-power  development  on  the,  T.  C.  Mar- 
tin, AMRR. 
Hunley,  The  heroes  of  the,  W.  A.  Alexander,  Mun. 
Hunting  in  North  Queensland,  C.  Ingram,  Bad. 
Idealism  in  America,  M.  Wilhelm,  DeutR. 
Illinois,  Modern  muses  of,  P.  Bigelow,  NatM. 
Indian  dance.  Passing  of  the,  W.  E.  Rollins,  Over. 
Indians :  Fourth  of  July  at  Klamath  Reservation,  Julia  F. 

A  Frather  Over. 
Indians,  Quaker,  Bullying  the— HI.,  C.  F.  Lummis,  OutW. 
Indians.  Warner  Ranch,  F.  D.  Lewis,  Over. 
Industrial  efficiency.  Promotion  of— III.,  J.  B.  C.  Kershaw, 

Eng. 
Industrialism,  The  new,  Mary  R.  Cranston,  Chaut. 
•  Industries  of  the  Unites  States,  O.  P.  Austin,  Nat  GM. 
Insects  ;  midsummer  musicians,  L.  W.  Brownell,  O. 
Ireland,  Social  revolution  in,  Edin,  July. 
Ireland,  The  coming,  J.  McCarthy,  Fort. 
Ireland,  Western,  for  the  tourist,  T.  Hopkins,  Cass. 
Isis  and  Osiris,  Mysteries  of— III.,  H.  R.  Evans,  OC. 
Italian  military  expenditure,  L.  Cordano.  RasN,  July  18. 
Italy,  Economic  relations  of  the  United  States  with,  L.  Luz- 

zatti,  NAR. 
Italy,  Nomadic  musicians  of,  Paulucci  di  Calboli,  Revue, 

July  16. 
Japan,  National  exposition  in,  W.  E.  Griffls,  Out. 
Japan,  War  of  the  United  States  with  one  gun  against,  in 

1864,  W.  E.  Griffls,  NewE. 
Japan^s  Asiatic  relations,  O.  Franke,  DeutR. 
Japan^s  position  in  the  far  East,  A.  Stead,  Fort. 
Japanese  civil  code  regarding  the  law  of  the  family,  R. 

MasuJima,  ALR. 
Jaur^  Jean,  the  present  leader  of  French  socialism,  O. 

Guerlac,  AMRR. 
Java,  Conouest  of,  R.  G.  Burton,  USM. 
Jefferson,  Thomas.  Observance  of  the  birthday  of,  Kate  A. 

Tuttle,  AMonM. 
Jesus,  Beatitudes  of.  Bib. 
Jerexniah,  A  study  of,  A.  R.  Gordon,  Bib. 
Jewish  courts.  Criminal  procedure  in,  J.  H.  Greenstone, 

GBag. 
Jewish  question,  A.  White,  NatR. 
Jews  in  Palestine,  Occupations  of  the,  E.  W.  G.  Masterman, 

Bib. 
Jowett,   Benjamin— some   recollections,   Cornelia  Sorabji, 

NineC. 
Judicature,  federal.  Century  of— VII.,  Van  V.  Veeder,  GBag, 

July. 
Jurisprudence,  American,  Quarter  century  in,  F.  N.  Judson, 

ALR. 
Jury  system :  Can  it  be  iniproved  ?  T.  Jenks,  Mun. 
Jury,  The  early  Norman,  U.  H.  Haskins,  AHR,  July. 
Kineo,  Mount,  H.  Packard,  NewE. 
Klondike,  Romance  of  the.  S.  E.  Moffett,  Cos. 
Kneipp,  Father,  and  his  cure,  Maud  Howe,  Lipp. 
Kyoto,  the  ancient  capital  of  Japan,  D.  Sladen,  LeisH. 
Kyrle,  John :  A  good  citizen,  Mary  E.  Mitchell,  NewE. 
Labor  court  of  appeals,  A  permanent,  Gunt. 
Labor :  Factory  c;nildren  of  Georgia,  Leonora  B.  Ellis,  Era, 

July. 
Labor  movement.  Present  status  of  the  American,  J.  R. 

Commons,  AMRR. 
Labor :  Plight  of  the  English  worker,  F.  Fayant,  AMRR. 
Labor:  The  building  trades  and  the  unions,  W.  E.  Walling, 

WW. 
Labor :  The  union  rcrxiw  the  open  shop,  Gunt. 
Lamartine  and  the  right  of  work,  H.  de  Jouvcnel,  Nou, 

July  15. 
Lamb,  Charles  and  Mary,  W.  Archer,  Crit. 
Lapland  railway,  C'.  Rabot,  RPar,  July  15. 
Latin  America  and  the    Mexican   (.'onference,    W.    I.  Bu- 
chanan, Annals,  July. 
Latin  America,  Some  of   the   causes  of  conflict  between 

Europe  and,  G.  W.  Scott.  Annals,  July. 
Latin-American  countries.  Relation  of  the,  with  each  other: 

A  symposium.  Annals,  July. 
Law  and  human  progress,  W.  Clark,  ALR. 
Lawn  tennis,  A.  S.  Pier,  Atlan. 

Ijawn  tennis  comparisons.  International,  J.  P.  Paret,  O. 
Lawn  tennis.  How  to  improve  your  game  of,  Pear. 
Lespinasse,  Mademoiselle  de,  Edin,   July;   Camilla  Jebb, 

NineC. 


Levant,  Retrogression  of  the,  Cham. 
Lhasa,  the  forbidden  city,  J.  Deniker,  Cent. 
Liberty  of  the  individual,  G.  Picot,  RDM,  July  15. 
Libraries  and  art  education,  Katharine  L.  Smith,  Mun. 
Library,  public.  Educational  force  of  a,  Mary  E.  Ahem, 

Chaut. 
Literature,  A  year  of  Continental,  Dial,  August  1. 
Lobby,  The  great  American,  FrL. 
London  and  its  people   in  the  eighteenth  century,  Edin, 

July. 
London  clubs.  Leading,  H.  Wyndham,  LeisH. 
London :  Cosmopolitan  Club,  A.  West,  Com. 
London,  Religion  in,  J.  S.  Lidgett,  LQ,  July. 
London  :  The  women  of  Downing  Street,  A.  Mee.  YW. 
Louis  XVIII.  in  exile,  A.  de  Maricourt,  RPar,  July  15. 
Louisville  summer  playgrounds,  M.  Eleanor  Tarrant,  Chaut 
Madagascar,   In  the    south    of,    J.    Charles-Rouz,  RDM, 

August  1. 
Mango,  Introduction  of  the,  NatGM. 
Mankind  in  the  making— IX.,  H.  G.  Wells,  Cos;  Fort. 
Marine  auxiliary  machinery— II.,  J.  E.  Cooper,  CasM. 
Marriage,  Restraints  on,  W.  C.  Sullivan,  GBag,  July. 
Marriage  with  deceased  wife's  sister,  W.  Lisle,  West. 
c^Matter,  Modern  views  on,  O.  Lodge,  PopS. 
Meat,  Production  of,  J.  P.  Grabfield,  Cos. 
Medical  officer  of  the  United  States  navy,  G.  T.  McMaster, 

San. 
Medicine  and  colonization.  C.  Roux,  RefS,  July  16. 
Memphite  priest.  Philosophy  of  a,  J.  H.  Breasted,  OC. 
Methodism,  Dr.  Loofs'  appreciation  of,  J.  G.  Tasker,  LQ. 

July. 
Mexico's  progress  and  prosperity,  J.  J.  Davies,  BankNT, 

July. 
Meyer,  Conrad  Ferdinand,  Betsy  Meyer,  DeutR. 
Middlesex  County,  Massachusetts,  Turnpike  roads  of,  F.  H. 

Kendall,  NewE. 
Militia  act  of  1908,  J.  Parker,  NAR. 
Milkshop,  A  municipal,  W.  Robertson,  San. 
Mirabeau,  The  youth  of,  F.  M.  Fling,  AHR,  July ;  R.  Doumic, 

RDM,  August  1. 
Missions : 

Apologetic,  The  best,  G.  Jackson,  MisR. 

Armenia,  Peasant  of,  and  his  inheritance,  H.  M.  Allen, 
MisH. 

Central  Africa,  Missionary  problems  in,  DeW.  C.  Snyder, 
MisR. 

Evangelization,  Missionaries*  pari)  in,  MisH. 

France,  Preaching  the  gospel  in,  L.  D.  de  S.  Andri,  MlsR. 

India,  A  revival  in,  J.  McLaurin,  MisR. 

Japan,  Missionary  work  in,  D.  Scudder,  MisH. 

McAU  Mission  in  France,  Mrs.  Louise  S.  Houghton,  BfisB. 

Mexico,  Missionary  work  in,  L.  B.  Salmans,  MisR. 

Missionary  plans.  Two  eighteenth  century,  B.  C.  Steioer, 
SR.  July. 

Missionary  training  in  the  home.  Belle  M.  Brain,  MlsB. 

Moslems,  Difficulties  in  educating,  MisR. 

Murray,  Andrew,  and  "  The  key  to  tJie  mlaaftonary  prob* 
lem,*'  A.  T.  Pierson,  MisR. 

South  Africa,  A  remarkable  crisis  in,  L.  Hofaiey]%  MisR. 

South  Africa,  Two  missionary  institutions  in,  £.E.8tionfi 
MisH. 

Syria,  A  word  from,  H.  H.  Jessun,  MisR. 
Missouri  and  St.  Louis,  Corrupt  lobbies  in,  FrL. 
Mistral,  Fr6d6ric,  H.  Morf,  DeutR,  July. 
M5ller,  Lars,  an  Eskimo  Journalist,  A.  B.  Gibson,  Arena. 
Money,  Simmel's  philosophy  of,  S.  P.  Altmann,  AJS,  July* 
Monroe  Doctrine,  Some  phases  of  the,  F.  B.  Loomis,  Annabi 

July. 
Moon,  Photographing  the,  G.  W.  Ritchey,  Harm. 
Moravians  and  their  festival,  E.  H.  Abbott,  Out. 
Morocco,  Coast  towns  of,  H.  Ince,  AJ. 
Mosquito,  Sociological  aspects  of  the  war  against  the,  G.  B> 

Davenport,  Chaut. 
Mothers',  Little,  training  school,  Anna  M.  Reed,  Over. 
Motors,  American  launch,  W.  P.  Stephens,  CasM. 
Municipal  art  movement,  American,  W.  T.  Lamed.  Gliaii^ 
Municipal  betterment  movement.  Philosophy  of  uie,'0.1ii 

Triggs,  Chaut. 
Music,  Our  public  education  in,  L.  C.  Elson,  Atlan. 
National  Guard,  our  second  line,  J.  J.  Esh,  NAR. 
Nature,  Tyrant,  S.  S.  Maxwell,  Harp. 
Navy,  The  new  American;  gallant  deeds  in  the  warwitt 

Spain,  J.  D.  Long.  Out. 
Negro,  Successful  training  of  the,  B.  T.  Washinston.  WW. 
New  York  City :  -•-«- 

Children's  school  farm,  Fannie  G.  Parsons,  SocS. 
-  Legal  Aid  Society,  Work  of  the,  W.  Catchings,  OBag,  J^ 

Literary  landmarks  of  New  York— XL,  CHemstlgStiOnt 

Milk,  Campaign  for  pure,  Alice  K.  Fallows,  Oent. 

Pollcy-gambllhg,  Work  of  the  society  for  the 
of,  F.  Moss,  Cos. 
New  Zealand,  Women^s  votes  in,  M.  Dnmofet,NoiL  Jvlyl* 
North,  Lord,  the  prime  minister— II.,  Lord  North*  IfA& 
North  Pole,  Nearest  to  the,  W.  Rice,  Dial,  Jn^r  Vk 
Oath,  The  passing  of  the,  B.  P.  Moore,  ALR. 
Old  Testament,  Archspology  and  the,  G.  S.  Diuioam 
Old,  Why  one  grows— II.,  H.  de  Varigny,  BU. 


!NDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


ance  of  the.  W.  C.  Russell,  Bra. 

CarnH,  OC. 

;  Early  English  vojtxea  to  the— VIII.,  OatW. 

laL  Building  of  the.  N.  O.  Measenger.  Pear. 

ir  dies,  Cath. 

I  rich  iDBD  may  live  In.  M.  QnllleiDat,  Arch. 

1  of  New  Jersey,  A.  Church,  Clmut. 

s  Roman  law,  F.  M.  Burdlck,  Horn. 

trine  of  sin  and  redemption,  S.  McComb,  LQ, 

Outlook  tor, 


i.  F.  SeoveL  Horn. 

H>dge,  QR,  July. 

•OBltioo  In  South  American  affairs.  M.  A,  Cal- 


Survlval  ol 
•OBltioo  In  i. 
nnals,  Jnly. 

:ln,  of  Andover,  j.  r..  nanKin,  uom. 
Affairs  In  the,  A.  S.  Rlggs.  AUan. 
Military  enElneeiine  and  civil  opportnnltlea  In 
W.  Harts,  EnpA 
OB,  W.  B.  Pitkin.  Hart. 

'and '(uMln^  FriUdtOrd, 

jictnreB-II.,  C.  E.  Falrman,  CDR. 
Determining  ilie,  C,  Jonea,  CDR. 
rtralture,  S.  C.  Johnson.  PhoT,  July, 
bromide  enlargements.  W.  E.  Wood,  WPM. 

apera.  M.  Toch.  PhoT,  Joly. 

e  of  a.  J.  Eppe.  WPM,  July. 

'Uwraphing  the.  G.  W.  Rltchey,  Harp. 

naklng.  Hot  weather  troubles  of.  A.  J.  Jarman. 

Control  ot  color  In,  W.  B.   A.  Drlnkwater, 

ge,  cheaply  made,  B.  W,  Newcomb.  CDR. 

visible,  FbotographlnB.  H.  C.  Fyfe.  Pear. 

scratches,  F.  Voltler,  CDK. 

■sure.  WPM.  July. 

iward  L..  J,  A.  Tennanl.  WPM,  July. 

'raining  of  a.  D.  S.  Jordan,  PopS. 

ivstem,  A  remodeled,  J.  H.  Van  Yorx,  Jr..  En^. 

ct  and  maskellunge.  Can. 

D.  O.Maxwell.  Blai' It, 

llUani,  J.  P.  Hill.  OBag.  July. 

e's  estimate  of.  Earl  of  Rosebery.  MonR. 

peoplinK  ot  the,  B.  W.  McAdam,  Over. 

English,  in  CaUfomiiL  H.  M.  Aiden,  OutW. 
erk  and  the.  R.  de  Cordova,  Caiis. 
.nose,  Elizabeth  Balch.  PL.  April-June. 
11..  W.T.  Stead,  AMKR;  A.  P.  Doyle.  Cath  :  E. 
L'ontem;   W.  Ward.  Fort:  D.Story,  Mun;  D. 
II.  NA,  August  1;  QR,  July;  A.  cS>nt,i.  RaaN, 

:  MKr.  de  rSerelues.  ROen:  RDM,  August  1: 
Ijjwick.Jr.,  WW. 
n„  A  portrait  of,  Oot. 
II.  and  his  pontlflcate.  T.  Lamy.  ROen. 
II.,  Passing  ot,  A.  I.  du  P.  Coleman,  Crlt. 
II.,  Successor  of.  F.  M.  Crawford,  Ev. 
.  win  be  the  next.  Maud  Howe.  Out. 
1  the  Vatican,  R.  Slmboll.  Crlt. 
ure  for  profit,  C.  Q.  Bralnard,  CLA. 
opment   in   South   California.  L.  R.  Freenian, 

e  Orient,  J.  T.  Oracey.  Horn. 

He.  E.  J.  Wolf,  Hom. 

/  and  old.  L.  Johnston.  Cath. 

-ealest,  of  the  nineteenth  century.  G.  L.  White, 

lints  to.  by  Gregory  the  Great.  C.  Geikie,  Hom. 

rock  paintings.  N.  H.  Chittenden.  Over. 

r  at  tho  national  uipllol.  C.  Marriott.  Era. 

drama.  A  modern,  J.  L.  BorgerhotT,  SR,  July. 

Hovey,  Bib. 

e  of.  Edln,  July^ 

iris.  Art  of.  V, Thompson.  O. 

i  Batkerp  -^-t  >.=-ti^-.'  >-  <1— 

as  a  profpBslon,  W.  J.  Wllgas.  Cos. 
les.  Novels  of.  W.  F.  I.or.1.  NineC. 


e.Bad. 


s.  AClan 


fthe 


[  the  poor,  H.  ».  Hen-un.  QR.  July, 
edibility  of.  anri  popular  infidelity. 
v..  L.  StefTeii-^.  Mi-ri. 


I,  A.  RDTinskf, 

Klshineff  "pogrdni."  Arena. 

Russia,  Manchuria  and  Mongolia.  A.  Ular,  Cont«m. 
Sabbath :  Saturday  or  Sunday,  which  1    D.  S.  Gresory,  H 
Sailing.  Small  boat  A.  J.  Kenealy.  O. 
St.  Enstatius  in  the  American  Revolution,  J.  F.  Jame 

AHR.  July. 

St.  Louis.  For  a  more  beautiful.  L.  E.  Van  Norman,  Ghaut. 
Sjnitary  schools.  Need  of.  Ellen  Richards.  Out. 
Santo  Do    "  '  "    ■       —  -   -  - 

Sapphire. 


;rvant  problem.  Priseilla .,  _„ 

■rvla,  New  King  of.  O.  Cirllll,  Nou,  July  15. 
Servian  story.  How  the  Society  for  Paycblcal  Research  in- 

VBBtigBted  the.  RRL. 
Shakespeare  In  modern  settings.  F.  C.  Drake.  Cos, 
Shakespeare's  "  Winter's  TaleT"  A  stndy  ot  Charlotte  Porter 

and  Helen  A.  Clarke,  PU  AprllJune. 
Shoot,  Teaching  soldiers  how  to.  C.  T.  Boyd.  WW. 
Sicily,  To  the  sulphur  minea  of,  J.  Baker.  LelsH. 
Slenr,  QH,  July. 

Sims,  Piijf,  Edward  Dromgoole.  A.  A.  Kern.  SR.  July. 
SJligitiK,  Liwlanot— II..  M.  A.R.  Tuker,  NineC. 
Sioui.  A  sfdc  llghl  on  the.  D.  Roliinson.  McCl. 
Slavery  controversy  in  America.  W.  H.  Johnson.  Dial.  July 

Social  change,  Infiuence  of  the  form  of.  I.  King.  AJS,  July. 
Social  service,  Italian  institute  of.  V.  Racca.  SocS. 
Socialism,  State.  A.  Mater.  RSoc.  July. 
Socialism.  The  church  and.  A.  Mater.  RSor,  July. 
Society  and  the  occult  sciences-II..  V.  du  Bled,  KQen. 
Sociology  and  Homer.  A.  G.  Keller,  AJS,  July. 
Sociology,  Introduction  lo-IV..  G.  De  Greet.  AJa  July. 
Sociology,  Moot  points  In-Il..  E.  A.  Ross,  A  ""    '-■- 
Sonth  Africa  a  year  alter  the  signature  of  pe. 

RRL. 
South  Africa,  Native  question  and  Irrigation  in,  C.  U.  \ 


S.  July. 

ce,  A.  Hawkes, 


T.    H.   MacQueary. 
-.LQ. 


lolic  Churcli.  Easlern  thurches  in 
L.  O'Rourke.  (^ath. 
-resident  Thentlore.  and  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson 
|1  representatives  of  opposing  political  Ideals, 

r  Horace,  Rccollertlons  of.  NatR. 

aptlve  of  LInz.  Dora  V,.  McCliesney.  Corn. 


South  America.  Ethnic  factors  In,  T.  Williams.  Annals.  Jaly. 
Sooth   America,   Buropean  trade  relations  with,  W.  H, 

ScholT.  Annals.  July. 
South  American  newspaper.—El  Mercorio.  Marie  R.  Wright. 

South  American  trade.  Causes  of  our  failure  to  develop,  F. 

Emory,  AnoalB.  July. 
Southern  literature.  National  element  in.  J.  B.  Henneman, 

8R,  July. 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  J.  W.  Mitchell,  Mun. 
Spiritualism,  Modem,  T.  Croskell.  Duh,  July, 
"-orophyt-  "-J-I- -*•■--  "  »■  »--■-   .I'-.   1 
ort.Fan 

Bad. 

Springs  and  fountains,  Jessie  M.  Good.  Chant. 
Stage,  "Atmosphere"  on  the,  D.  Belasco,  FrL. 
Steele,  Charlea,  C.  F.  Speare,  Cos. 
Studland.  A.  Tomson.  AJ. 

SubjectlvlBm  and  Solipsism.  G.  Cator,  Dub,  July. 
Submarine,  The.  QR,  July. 

Suburban  place  of  tour  acres.  A,  Sara  C.  Bryant,  CLA . 
Suffrage  and  representation,  Onnt. 

SugarTn  physiology.  Question  of,  A.  Dastre.  RDM.  August  1. 
Sugar-beet   cnltnre   In    the    United   States.   H.  C.  Taylor. 

Annals.  July. 
Sunday  school.  Curriculum  of  study  in  the,  S  Mathews,  Bib. 
Swimming  for  hidles.  The  A  B  C  ot  C.  Holland.  Bad. 
Swimming  pool,  Pleasures  of  a  private.  H.  Jayne.  CLA. 
Switzerland  in  ITW,  E.  Oachot,  Sou,  July  15. 
Taolst_  religion.  E.  H.  Pa_rker,J)ub.  July. 

Fleming. 

s  by,  W.  B. 

Thames^Iver  Social  life  up  the,  Cass. 

Theoliwy.  Recent  theories  of  development  In.  Bdin,  July. 

Thrale,Mrs.,  Sorat  "-  *  ' .—  --    -    ^...- 


„  Some  unedited  1< 


of,  Miriam  A.  Ellis, 


Tolstoy.  Count  Leo.  and  Edouard  Rod.  A.  Schlnz.  Bkman. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


All  wise  and  discerning  citizens  of 
W9  the  United  States  should  take  pleas- 
''*'  ure  in  knowing  that  neighboring 
58  are  sharing  in  the  general  prosperity 
h  our  land  is  the  chief  center.  From 
on  the  north  and  from  Mexico  on  the 
ome  many  indications  of  industrial,  com- 
,  and  agricultural  progress.  Our  latest 
the  republic  of  Cuba,  is  evidently  enter- 
)n  a  similar  course  of  material  advance- 
The  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is 
the  first  place,  to  the  character  of  the 
and  the  nature  of  their  institutions.  It 
n  a  lesser  measure  to  a  public  policy  that 
>moted  the  symmetrical  development  of 
country's  resources,  so  that  the  farmer, 
one  hand,  and  the  manufacturer,  on  the 
ind  the  home  market  always  an  ample 
)fitable  one,  with  the  foreign  market  by 
ison  a  small  and  incidental  aftair.  The 
lous  prosperity  of  the  United  States, — 
m  in  a  material  development  surpassing 
g  ever  known  elsewhere, — could  hardly 
have  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  busi- 
e  of  other  countries  near  enough  to  be- 
ore  or  less  completely  to  what  may  be 
ur  economic  or  trade  zone.  Canada  and 
furnish  the  foremost  illustrations. 

Canada's  growth  and  present  eco- 
ntde  nomic  condition  can  only  be  explained 

in  the  light  of  the  Dominion's  prox- 
>  the  United  States.  So  strong  is  the 
trade  aflBnity  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
\.merican  continent,  that  all  efforts  to  ob- 
jommerce  and  create  new  and  artificial 
lannels — by  the  building  of  tariff  walls 
various  other  legal  regulations — have  only 
ccessful  enough  to  show  that  such  meas- 
long  to  the  short-sighted  and  transient 
3  of  politicians  rather  than  to  the  pro- 
js  of  statesmen  of  wide  vision  who  prefer 
;  in  harmony  with    nature  and   destiny 


rather  than  against  the  inevitable  trend  of  things. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  our  steep  and  stern  tariff  bar- 
riers, and  in  spite  of  the  Canadian  policy  which 
discriminates  to  such  a  marked  extent  in  favor  of 
English  goods,  the  trafiBc  between  these  two  natur- 
ally related  countries  increases  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Figures  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  our  new  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  at  Washington,  last  month,  show  that 
in  the  ten  years,  from  1893  to  1903,  the  annual 
exports  of  the  United  States  to  Canada  had  in- 
creased from  $46,794,331  to  $123,472,416. 

.  ,    Excepting    Great   Britain   and    Ger- 

Commeroiat  r^         i     >  ^ 

Union  the  many,  Canada  is  now  very  much  our 
True  Policy,  largest  customer  ;  and,  indeed,  in  pro- 
portion to  population,  the  Dominion  is  about  ten 
times  as  large  a  buyer  of  our  goods  as  is  either 
of  those  great  nations  of  Europe.  The  reason 
for  this  is  very  simple  and  clear.  It  is  because 
Canada  belongs  naturally  and  essentially  to  our 
own  great  North  American  zone  of  trade.  Just 
as  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  extended 
their  domestic  postal  rates  to  one  another,  so 
they  ought  by  degrees,  if  not  at  once,  each  to 
annex  the  other  in  a  commercial  sense.  The 
economic  greatness  of  the  United  States  is  due 
to  the  wide  sweep  of  our  domestic  freedom  of 
trade.  The  time  has  come  when,  from  the 
standpoint  of  large  trade  policy,  the  paramount 
object  of  North  American  statesmanship  ought 
to  be  to  remove  the  legal  obstacles  that  prevent 
merchants,  farmers,  and  manufacturers  from 
the  easy  and  beneficial  exchange  of  products 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  great  English- 
speaking  continental  expanse  of  country.  The 
business  men  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
those  of  New  England  and  the  northernmost  tier 
of  States  across  the  continent,  have  begun  to 
see  clearly  the  advantages  that  would  result  from 
a  broad  policy  of  commercial  union.  Intelligent 
Canadians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  always  per- 
ceived the  great  benefits  that  would  accrue  to 
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('HiiH.ia  Ir.iiii  uiir.-8tni'!r<!  Iiitdi'  rflatkuLs  with 
thi>  I'liito!  States.  Tin.  ii.-w  muvemfnt  for 
Canadian  rt'cipmcity,  particularly  as  now  sup- 
portod  liy  liusincsa  men  nf  tlie  Northwest,  lias 
in  no  sfnso  ti  iiciliiical  olijcct.  It  di)fs  imt  jiro- 
posf.  oithiT  ill  llic  near  fnturc  or  at  niiv  more 
distant  tiuif.  to  intfrf.T.'  in  any  way  witli  tlic 
exercise  liy  the  rini;i<iiaiis  of  their  rifilit  to  gov- 


the  reclprm-ity  me 

ivcmciit.    nlsu  appointed  l>y 

mil  n  itiemlwr  of  tho  Bonril 

,1  Appr«l»er».) 

ern  tliemselves  lie  they  please  and  to  retain  or 
to  drop  the  slender  connection  with  EngUnd 
that  gives  Canada  a  plaee  id  tlie  so-called  Hrit- 
ish  Empire.  We  ptihlirfi  elsewhere  in  this  num- 
ber a  valuable  article  by  Mr.  Kugene  Ilay,  a 
well-known  lawyer  and  public  man  of  Sliiineap- 
olis,  who  speaks  for  the  business  community  of 
our  XorthweMt  in  its  desire  to  bring  about  lib- 
eral trade  relations  witli  our  phicky  neighbors 
on  tlie  North.  Wo  commend  Mr.  Ifay's  article 
to  the  careful  reading  of  .\u)encans  )))  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Canadia-,  li'^afdlesa  of  her  politiciil  future, 
Alms  anil  Canada's  };n'at  present  ambition  is  t<> 
**'  *■  devehip  her  vast  niitiirnl  resources. 
It  is  obvious  that  «  liberal  rtKiiprocily  treaty  with 
the  I'nited  States,— or.  better  still,  'a  /ollverein. 
or  commercial  iinif>ii.— would  lit  one  stroke  do 
more  lo  promote  the  ii])ening  up  of  ( 'anada'f 
farm  lands,  mines,  and  forests,  and  the  growth 
of  her  population  !iv  tin-  incoming  of  desirable 


itnmigriinls.  than  all  other  possible  d<-v.-lopiii,iit 
schemes  and  projects  jmt  together.  "While  tLis 
fact  is  recogniKcd  by  ( 'anadians,  they  are  not 
saying  very  mueli  nliout  it.  Tliey  have  made  up 
their  minds  tliat  recijirocity  overtures  must  collie 
from  the  Tnited  States,  '  They  have  made  ail- 
vanees  in  the  ^last  and  have  been  repulsed.  It 
is  not  merely  their  dignity  and  pride  that  arf 
now  concerned,  hut  also  their  }ierception  of  tlip 
best  way  to  ae!iiev(^  the  desin-d  end.  Tliey  aif 
simply  going  about  their  business  on  the  assuniji- 
tion  Unit  the  present  tariti  policy  of  the  Tnili'ii 
States  is  going  to  hi'  maintained,  and  that  Ciiii- 
ada  must,  therefore,  do  what  she  can  to  incn-uM' 
still  further  her  growth  and  prosperitv  in  p]iiii' 
of  the  obstacles  atfordeil  by  the  .American  tariff, 
.She  would  doubtless  be  entiivly  willing  to  ncj.'"- 
tiatr  with  the  Cniled  States  if  this  country  shoulii 
show  itself  seriously  inclined  to  enter  upon  riii 
procity  negotiations.  Meanwhile,  the  ( 'anaiiimis 
are  pushing  out  in  vanims  ways.  The  govern 
menl  at  I  >ttawii  has  ap))ointe(l  a  commission,  cmi 
sisting  of  thre»^  of  the  most  prominent  busincf.' 
men  of  Canada,  to  make  a  report  upon  the  bcfl 
means  for  the  promotion  of  Canada's  domestic' 
and  foreign  trade,  with  particular  reference  M' 
a  nia])ping  out  of  the  larger  trade  rout<>s.  so  tlial 
the  further  gradual  construction  of  railroa^ls  ami 
waterways  may  proceeil  upon  some  comprehen- 
sive ]ilan  well  thought  out. 

Th  N  w  ^'"•■'y  '«*•'  nionth,  the  dominion  I'ar 
TraxKconti-  liainent.  at  Ottawa,  after  one  of  llie 
"'"'""'"'■'"'' moat  thorough  and  protracted  ih- 
bates  in  the  histtiry  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, sustained  Sir  AVilfrid  Laurier's  measure 
for  the  construction  of  a  national  transeonli 
nental  railway.  'I'liis  is  the  undertaking  known 
ns  the  lirand  Trunk  I'acific.  Its  purpose  is  t* 
secure  a  ni'w  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  running 
much  farther  north  than  the  C&tiadi&n  Pacific 
line,  afid  ojH'ning  new  territory  (or  Bettlement 
and  cultivathm,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  in- 
volves the  building  of  a  new  gOTemment  line  for 
lease  to  the  (irand  Trunk  system  in  tike  ea^rn 
colonii^s  of  Canada,  with  the  expresB  object  of 
diverting  to  Canadian  ports  the  grester  put  of 
that  European  traflic  which  Canada  now  ctrriM 
on  by  way  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  other  ports 
on  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  fin»l 
vote  sustaining  Sir  'Wilfrid  Laurier  and  tlw 
])olicy  of  the  Liberal  ]^rty  was  taken  on  Septem- 
her  ■,;,  and  ri'snlted  in  a  majority  of  117  to  71. 
.\  strong  elfoil  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  op- 
|iosition  either  to  secure  a  postponement  of  the 
bill  or  a  susiM-nsion  of  its  effect  nntil  after  the 
re|K)rt  of  the  new  exjiert  coromiaaion  on  trans- 
portation  to  which  we  have  refenred. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  Uiat  tlic  oppoueiil.-i 

)     of  Sir  'Wilfrid's  measure  were  by  no 

means  lighting  against  the  proiiiotioti 

Canadian  government  of    the  develop- 

a  national  Canadian  system  of  trans- 
1.  On  the  contrary,  the  chief  objection 
lonservatives  to  Sir  Wilfrid's  bill  lay  in 

that  inatead  of  the  plan  of  anbaidizinff 
corporations  like  the  Canadian  Pacific 

Grand  Trunk,  tliey  were  in  favor  of 
s  looking  toward  the  policy  of  full  gov- 

ownership  and  operation  of  railroads, 
ir,    who  had  formerly  been  minister  of 

and  canals  in  Sir  Wilfrid's  cabinet, 
way  from  his  own  party  and  powerfully 

the  agreement  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
y,  favoring  instead  a  government  lini' 
'ull  sense  from  Quebec  to  the  Georgian 
;ro  connecting  with  the  steamships  of 
at  Lakes,  this  route  to  be  continued 
iw  line  westward  from  Lake  Superioi* 
the  Pacific  entirely  as  a  government  en 
Thus  evervbody  m  all  parties  in  Can- 
ns  committed  to  the  government  pro- 
of railroads  and  European  steamship 
e  only  fundamental  diffeience  of  opinion 
n  the  question  whether  it  is  better  ti> 
e  private  companies  oi  to  enter  upon  thi' 

governmental  ownership  an  1  opeiatioii 
portation  lines  fho  weight  of  public 
at  present  seems  to  favor  the  granting 
dies  to  private  companies  with  the  oc- 


casional construction  of  some  line  or  section  of 
road  to  be  owned  by  the  government,  but  leased 
to  a  private  company. 

,^  „  ^  This  method  will  naturally  derive 
All  fit  i  Oood  encouragen  ent  from  the  br  11  ant 
al  ow  ng  tl  at  I  as  just  been  n  a  le  in 
the  new  yearly  rep*  rt  of  tl  e  (.  ana  i  an  Pac  fie 
system  Tie  gr  bs  receipts  of  th  Lai  ad  an 
I  ac  fl  have  doul  led  w  thin  a  period  of  five  or 
SIX  vears  a  1  1  e  net  earnings  are  1  ighly  sat  a 
factory  to  th  sha  eholdera  The  volume  of  ts 
t  afBc  IS  enor  o  sly  increasing  through  the 
oiwning  p  of  ts  tributary  wheat  lands  and 
graz  ng  areas  Vot  ncluded  in  the  statement 
of  earnings  of  the  road  s  that  w)  cl  al  ows  the 
ale  f  its  Ian  la  Thia  railroad  had  the  benefit 
of  a  ery  largo  Ian  Is  bs  dy  It  sold  last  year 
nearly  2,6J0,J00  acres  of  land,  at  a  pnce  aver 
aging  something  less  than  four  dollars  an  acre. 
In  the  previous  year  it  sold  leaa  than  1,600,000 
acres,  at  a  price  averaging  a  little  over  three 
dollars  an  acre.  In  the  year  before  that  the 
sales  were  less  than  400,000  acres. 
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Apropos  of  this  progruss  in  llif 
Optning  0/  opening  up  of  thd  western  Canadian 
HeuiLandi.  i^nds,  it  IS  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Sif- 
toQ,  minister  of  the  interior,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  bill,  declared 
that — all  railway  land  grants  having  now  been 
delected  and  located  —  tlie  government  itself 
would  shortly  opiiu  up  for  wttlrmfnt  a  reaerve  of 
.■.0,OftO,(MIO  ac-rea.  He  asserted,  further,  that  the 
completion  of  the  new  I'arific  line  would  within 
t«n  years  add  two  dollars  an  iicrc  to  the  value 
iif  fully  'J  (Ml  (HI,  (100  acres  c.f  this  govern  me  lit 
land,  whicli  is  now  tun  far  frnii] 
ti'ansportation  routes  to  be  ucci- 
sible.  Mr.  riiftou  is  reporte<l  U 
have  shown  by  official  accounts  and 
surveys  that  there  is  -a  vast  ex 
tent  of  good  land  also  in  the  un 
inhabited  northern  district  !« 
tween  Quebec  and  "Winnipfg 
through  which  the  new  line  vull 
pass."  There  has  been  much  i,x 
citement  for  some  time  past  o\er 
the  discovery  of  large  areas  of  fine 
land  in  the  region  of  James  Uay 
at  the  southern  end  of  Hudson 
Bay,  and  railways  to  tiiat  coun 
try  are  soon  to  be  constructed 
Besides  the  promotion  of  direct 
fast  steamship  service  bet  ween 
C'&na<]a  and  England,  it  is  pro 
jjosed  to  subsidize  a  good  line  foi 
a  period  of  years  between  Can- 
ada and  France,  a  bill  to  that 
end  having  recently  been  introduced  in  I'arlia- 
ment.  The  ofiicial  agents  of  the  Canadian  goV' 
ernment  are  now  at  work  in  Belgium,  Franco, 
and  other  parts  of  western  Europe  to  pi-omote  a 
desirable  kind  of  immigration.  It  is  recognized, 
however,  in  (.'anada  that  the  best  people  to  de- 
velop the  new  farm  lands  of  their  northwestern 
provinces  and  territories  are  the  sturdy  young 


onies  that  would  eventually  lead  to  a  close  im- 
perial federation  in  the  political  sense.  Bat  Sii 
^Yilfrid  Laurier,  speaking  for  all  CanadiauB, 
has  declared  that  no  market  advantages  in  Eng- 
land for  Canadian  produce  would  tempt  Caudi 
for  one  moment  to  sacrifice  the  smalleBt  part 
of  its  present  lib(^rty  to  govern  itself  in  its  own 
way,  and  to  make  and  unmake  its  own  fiscal 
laws  and  policies  at  its  own  sweet  will.  The 
more  the  subject  is  discussed,  and  the  statisticE 
set  fortli,  the  more  plain  becomes  the  fact  th« 


Canada's 


PolMit 


i  with  the  United  States  is  tending 
to  take  on  the  character  of  domes- 
tic trade,  while  Canada's  trade  with 
hngland,  which  has  always  been 
un  the  basis  of  foreign  trad^  will 
(.ontinue  to  have  that  dumteter. 
Economic  <  'anada  is  AmericUL 

o«,om„      ^^  '^1  ftifia,    for  tie 
United   States  to  de- 
cide  maturely  wbit 
hinceforth    are    to   be   the  broxl 

lines  of  this  country's  commerciil 
policy  Three  courses  are  open  to 
UB  (1)  "We  can  go  on  with  the 
])reaent  high  tarifi  system  as  e.\ 
miphfied  in  theDingley  schedules, 
(2)  we  can  revise  the  tariff  in  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principles  of  uni- 
versal free  trade,  or  (3)  we  can 
accept  and  retain  as  a  guiding 
]irinciple  the  distinction  between 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce, 
but  gradually  extend  the  area  of  our  domestic 
trade  zone  by  bringing  into  it  neighboring 
countries  which  have  close  natural  business 
relations  with  us,  and  which  ought  to  have  fa- 
vored treatment,  if  not  full  commercial  union. 
Mr.  McKinley,  who  was  long  the  apostle  of  the 
American  protective  system,  because  of  his  be- 
the  home  market  and  the  value  of  tlie 


<(.  Hnadl&ii  minister  at  llnance 
whose  ( It.  wBof  reciprocity  and 
tariff  IPKlnlatlon  are  mum  like- 
1]  to  bo  of  equal  Intercxt  In 
England  and  in  the  Inited 
Statex.) 


Americans  bred  on  the  farms  of  the  States  lying      general  development  of  our  own  resources,  had 


between  Illinois  and  the  I'uget  Sound.  It  is 
also  plain  enough  that  the  removal  or  mitigation 
of  tarifi!  harriers,  followed  by  a  growth  of  trade 
across  the  line,  would  more  than  anything  else 
stimulate  the  already  important  movement  of 
experienced  and  capable  fanners  from  the  T'nitei! 
States  to  the  new  Canadian  lands. 

anrfw"  ^'  '^  '^^^  *''^^  ""''^  Canadians  are 
Ctamiieriain  countcd  as  Supporters  of  Mr.  Cbam- 
Programme.  terlain's  uew  poHcy,  but  not  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  motives.  He  is  working  for 
the  political  aggrandizement  of  England  and  its 
further  ecommiic  development  through  a  trade 
policy  between  the  mother  country  and  the  col- 


become  fully  convinced  that  we  ought  now  to  ex- 
tend the  scope  and  area  of  our  own  especial  trade 
sphere  by  means  of  reciprocity  treaties.  It 
might,  liowever,  be  said  that  in  those  treaties 
negotiated  by  President  McKinley,  but  neglected 
by  the  ^'enate,  there  was  not  snfficient  recogni- 
tion of  the  difference  between  a  country  liie 
Canada  and  a  country  like  France. 

shoufd'flrit  ^^^  most  intimate  trade  relations 
sieeg'"!    should  be   reserved   for  those  netr 

vVfc^ia.  neighbors  who  belong  natotally  to 
our  own  business  world.  Everything  in  the 
course  of  our  recent  history  has  made  it  pWn 
that  C^iiba  ought  to  be  regarded  as  In  eipeaallf 
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I.   PLATT.  OF  CONBECTICUT. 

on  of  tbu  reciprocity  treat}-  between  this  country 
iba,  and  chairman  ol  the  Senate's  committee  on 
ReUtluDS.) 

slatioQship  with  us,  and  as  ultimately  sure 
•me  a  part  of  our  economic  if  not  of  our 
tl  system.  The  particular  business  which 
the  new  Congress  together  iu  extra  ses- 
ixt  month  is  the  final  acceptance  by  Con- 
jf  the  fiscal  features  of  the  reciprocity 
recently  negotiated  with  Cuba  and  rati- 
■  the  Senate.  This  treaty  does  not  make 
irge  concessions  to  Cuba  ;  but  the  20  per 
■ebate  on  such  standard  commodities  as 
will  greatly  help  Cuban  agriculture  and 
ry  to  recover  their  prosperity,  and  will,  on 
lier  hand,  give  American  trade  such  ad- 
'es  in  the  rich  Cuban  market  as  to  make 
■ely  certain  that  we  shall  have  no  occasion 
ret  the  treaty.  The  beet-sugar  men  will 
ger  make  any  opposition  to  the  Cuban 
Those  who  now  are  most  instinctively 
to  it  are  the  narrow  and  reactionary  pro- 
jsta,  who  believe  that  any  sort  of  reci- 
'  arrangement  makes  a  dangerous  breach 
wall.  Those  who  hold  protectionist  views 
to  see  that  they  sacrifice  no  principle  when 
etain  the  system  under  which  they  ttn- 
«  domeitic  trade,  but  merely  extend  its 
.phical  boundi.  It  has  been  of  tremendoui 
to  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  to  be  brought 
the  free-trade  zone  of  the  American  union ; 
le  benefit   has   been    reciprocal.     In  like 


should  see  the  advantage  of  seeking 
to  bring  Canada  and  Cuba  into  our  commercial 
fellowship,  and  Mexico,  also,  in  due  time.  The 
value  of  Alaska  to  us  hitherto  has  not  been  of  a 
political  sort,  but  has  been  due  simply  to  the 
fact  that  this  great  neglected  region  was  by 
Seward's  purchase  annexed  to  our  economic  zone, 
BO  that  it  might  be  exploited  by  American  cap- 
ital and  made  a  field  for  the  free  extension  of 
American  commerce.  Our  Alaskan  trade  is  only 
in  its  infancy,  yet  the  total  volume  of  the  annual 
business  between  Alaska  and  the  United  States 
proper  is  now  about  ^25,000,000.  This  is  all  in 
the  nature  of  domestic  trade  ;  and  it  is  much 
more  valuable  to  us  than  foreign  commerce,  be- 
cause it  will  be  normal  and  constant,  and  it  pays 
a  profit  to  American  shipping. 

1  )ur  exports  to  ilexico  limi  increased, 
Pngresaanii  ill  t lie  ten  years  from  I  Hit:;  to  the  end 
"""*'  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  from  the  annual 
sum  of  *;19,5(]S,(i:!4  to  that  of  Si42,227,786.  The 
commercial  development  of  Mexico  is  proceed- 
ing steadily,  and  even  rapidly,  under  the  favor- 
able policy  of  President  Diaz  and  his  support- 
ers. American  capital  finds  safe  and  profitable 
investment  in  railways,  mines,  plantations,  and 
various  other  en tci']) rises.  The  reiilection  of 
President  DiaK  is  now  assured.  It  seems  cer- 
tain, also,  that  the  difficulties  caused  by  the 
shrinkage  in  the  value  of  silver  will  i>e  over- 
come by  the  successful  establishment  of  a  fixed 
rate  of  exchange  between  Mexico's  money  metal 
and  the  gold  standard  of  other  countries.  The 
cities  and  towns  of  Mexico  are  improving  at  a 
surprising  rate,  and  the  capital  city  especially 
is  just  now  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  building 
boom  that  has  ever,  perhaps,  been  known  in 
any  Latin -American  city  except  Ruenos  Ayres. 
The  interesting  monthly  publication  entitled 
^fodern  Mexico  informs  us  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment alone  is  entering  upon  an  investment 
approximating  t,iO,000,000  in  new  buildings  iu 
the  City  of  Mexico. 

Trantf  min  '^'^^  greatest  of  tlicse  buildings  is  the 
ihtfedtrai  so-called  Legislative  Palace,  corre- 
""*■  spending  to  our  Capitol  building  at 
"Washington,  a  picture  of  which,  from  the  archi- 
tect's plans,  is  on  the  next  page.  The  founda- 
tions of  this  building  are  now  being  laid,  and  it 
will  cost,  perhaps,  120,000,000.  The  City  of 
Mexico  has  adopted  the  wise  European  plan  of 
carefully  regulating  the  height  of  new  buildings, 
and  preventing  the  construction  of  anything 
that  would  be  inartistic  or  out  of  keeping  with 
the  harmony  of  the  city's  architecture.  Next  to 
the  Ijcgislativo   Palace,   perhaps  the    most    im- 
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posing  ol  till!  ni'w  Mexican  liiiiliiin^s  will  be  the 
National  I'antln'ini,  whicli  is  to  cust  more  than 
^5,01)0, 000,  and  is  to  be  at  once  a  menional  to 
Mexico's  eminent  mcsn  and  li  place  for  their 
entombment.  Several  of  the  uxeciitivo  depart- 
ments are  to  bo  housed  in  the  buildings  now  ap- 
proaching completion.  Mexico  is  now  also  to 
have  several  new  hotels  of  a  modern  character. 
In  the  last  number  of  Modem  Mexico,  Mr.  Fred- 
.  erick  Guerns(;y,  who  for  many  years  past  has 
been  the  editor  of  the  Mexican  llindd,  writes  an 
interesting  article  upon  the  changes  of  tw<'nty 
years.  In  1S83,  the  City  of  Mexico  was  without 
railway  connection  with  the  United  States.  The 
Mexican  Central  entered  the  capital  in  the  ful- 
lowing  year.  From  that  time  until  now,  Mr. 
Guernsey  notes  many  striking  changes.  Among 
oth(?r  things,  he  remarks  that  there  are  now 
nearly  six  thousand  Americans  living  in  the 
city,  as  against  a  few  hundred  twenty  years 
ago,  and  that  the  English  language  has  become 
fashionable  and  popular,  an<l  is  fast  supersed- 
ing the  French  as  the  second  language  of 
people  of  education. 

floJerwIr?  ^  ^'^"'  system  of  local  government 
Like  Wash-  Ims  now  gone  into  effect  for  the  ('ity 
infKon'..  ^j  Mexico  and  the  federal  district 
that  surrountls  it.  Tliis  new  scheme  has  been 
ni()dcled  principally  upon  that  of  the  city  of 
Washington  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  For 
several  centuries,  the  City  of  Mexico  had  been 
governed  by  a  city  council,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  little  towns  and  suburban  neighborhoods  in 
the  federal  district  had  been  governed  by  sep- 
arate village  or  local  councils.  I'nder  the  new 
system  the  federal  government  emphasizes  the 


growing  sense  of  nationality.  It  is  making  tbe 
capital  city  and  the  federal  district  more  and 
more  the  center  of  the  national  life,  and  it  is 
now  proposed  that  the  old  district  sliall  be  ad- 
ministered and  governed  on  model  principles. 
The  now  law  vests  administration  in  three  offi- 
cials appointed  by  the  federal  government,  onp 
known  as  the  governor  of  the  district,  another 
president  of  the  superior  board  of  healtli. 
director  of  public  works. 


id  the  third 
I)  some  extent, 
lese  three  men 
■t  together  as 
board,  and  to 
xtent 


some 

each  acts  sepa' 
ratelyinhisown 
sphere.  There 
continue  to  ex- 
ist the  elective 

they  have  a 
wholly  changed 
and  restricted 
sphere.  There 
are  recoi'ds  of 
the  meeting  of 
a  city  council 
for  .Mexico  dat- 
ing back  as  far 
as  the  year 
1524,  and  the  present  hall  of  seasionsof  the  cit; 
council  is  famous  for  its  collection  of  historical 
paintings  and  memorials.  'With  its  Old  World 
charm,  due  to  its  cathedral  and  other  monamenU 
of  Spanish  church  architecture,  and  all  its  new 
improvements,  Mexico  will  be  a  splendid  city. 
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The  ciifumstauces  under  whiL-li  rre.si 
dent  Diaz  was,  some  weeks  ago,  niadi' 
Capacity.  ^  candidate  for  reelection  liave  been 
too  little  understood  in  the  United  States.  There 
has  now  been  formed  wLat  never  existed  in 
Mexico  before, — a  permanently  organized,  great 
|)olitical  party,  wholly  analogous  to  one  of  the 
great  parties  in  the  United  States.     Tlie  renomi- 


nation  of  President  Diaz  this  year  has  come 
about  in  a  way  totally  different  from  his  half- 
dozen  previous  nominations,  Tliis  time,  he  was 
tendered  the  nomination  by  a  regular  conven- 
tion, held  in  a  formal  way  by  a  distinct  political 
party  sending  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  This  convention  was  participated  in 
by  the  weightiest  men  and  tlie  most  brilliant 
orators  of  the  repulilic.  Notliing  could  have 
been  more  serious  or  more  statesmanlike  than 
the  convention's  purposes  and  methods.  Its  ob- 
ject was  to  be  ready  for  the  ultimate  disappear- 
ance of  Diaz  from  the  public  arena,  and,  while 
supporting  Diaz,  to  prevent  the  emergence  of 
any  successor  to  the  man  who  has  so  long  gov- 
erned Mexico  as  a  dominating  personality,  like 
a  mild  and  beneficent  dictator.     The  masses  in 


Me.tico  are  not  well  educated,  but  the  intelli- 
gent and  cultivated  minority  of  the  people  has 
for  leadei-s  men  of  as  brilliant  attainments  as 
are  to  be  found  in  any  country.  Their  new  na- 
tional Liberal  party  is  so  broad  in  its  constitu- 
tion as  to  precluije,  if  possible,  the  development 
of  mere  groups  and  factions.  The  only  strong 
Conservative  force  that  could  be  rallied  against 
the  Liberal  party  would  be  the  clerical  element, 
which,  though  powerful,  has  for  half  a  century 
been  subjected  to  civil  and  secular  control.  The 
great  modern  fact  in  Me.xican  history  was  the 
confiscation  by  the  government  of  the  vast  es' 
tates  of  the  Uhurch  and  the  general  seculari- 
sation of  the  government  of  the  republic. 


The    Lilicral   party  is  now  well  or- 
ganized in  every  Mexican  State,  and 
it  proposes  to  do  vviMythiug  it  can 
'iitelligent  constituency  of  voters 
rm  Mexico  from  a  nominal  into 
ratic  republic.     The  speeches  made 
of  great  strength  and 


-aiisfi 


1   the  I 


Theleading^M. 


t  determined 


sagacity. 

that  there  shall  be  i 
foolish  and  destructive  i 
when  the  strong  hand  of  Diaz  ceases  to  hold 
llie  helm  <.f  state  ;  and  so  they  are  carefully 
preparing  for  the  future.  To  the  owners  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  American 
capital  invested  in  Mexico,  the  wisdom,  patriot- 
ism, sound  sense,  and  evident  political  efficiency 
of  the  leaders  of  this  Liberal  convention  is  a 
very  reassuring  sign.  The  Liberals  are  well 
aware  of  the  need  of  educating  the  masses,  and 
they  are  determined  that  Mexico's  material  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  political  development  of  the  peo- 
pie.  They  frankly  look  to  this  country  for  their 
principal  guidance  and  inspiration.  Everything 
that  brings  them  into  closer  relations  with  us 
henceforth  must  be  productive  ot  mutual  benefit. 
Professor  Uowe's  article  in  our  last  number  pre- 
sented the  situation  very  clearly. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  turn  from  the 
sitaatian  contemplation  of  sound  and  respon- 
at  Bogota,  gjjj^g  government  and  of  growing 
capacity  for  statesmanship  in  the  neighboring 
republic  of  Mexico,  to  the  spectacle  presented  #t 
ISoguta.  where,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
there  has  this  season  been  the  pretense  of  a  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  The  so-called  republic  of  Co- 
lombia has  for  a  long  time  past  been  either  in  a 
state  of  anarchy,  or  else  under  a  despotism  as 
fanatical  and  corrupt  as  that  of  the  Turkish  Sul- 
tan. Colombia's  governmental  system,  in  the 
present  as  well  as  in  the  recent  past,  is  about  as 
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little  entitled  to  the  respect  of  tlio  world  ae  is 
the  decadent  government  of  Morocco,  wliere 
France,  with  the  consent  of  Europe,  is  about  to 
intervene  for  the  general  pood.  There  is  even 
less  reason  in  ethics  and  in  common  sense  why 
a  remote  and  inefBcient  government  at  Bogota, 
should  forever  hold  sovereignty  over  a  great  in- 
ternational focus  of  trade  like  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  than  there  is  reason  why  the  govern- 
ment at  Fez  should  be  dominant  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  It  is  a  total  mistake 
to  identify  the  blackmailing  adventurers,  who, 
from  time  to  time,  seize  and  control  the  govern- 
ment of  Colombia,  with  the  real  rights  and  real 
interests  of  the  people  who  are  destined  to  oc- 
cupy and  develop  the  nortli western  part  of 
South  America. 

I  Nothing  could  be  more  beneficial  to 
iBttreais  of  the  legitimate  interests  of  Colombia 
Oeiombi-.  ^jj^jj  j]j^j  jjjg  United  States  should 
construct  a  ship  canal  across  the  Panama  isth- 
mus, and  should  establish  and  maintain  per- 
manent peace,  order,  sanitary  regulations,  secu- 
rity for  labor  and  property,  equitable  taxation, 
and  justice  for  individuals,  in  the  Panama  dis- 
trict. The  very  fact  of  stability  on  the  Isthmus  , 
of  Panama,  under  the  friendly  auspices  of  the 
United  States,  would  constitute  the  greatest  aid 
to  material,  social,  and  political  progress  in  the 


republic  of  <  'olombia  that  could  well  be  imagined. 
The  fundamental  mistake  we  have  made  in  deal- 
ing with  Colombia  has  been  in  the  pretense  that 
wo  were  negotiating  with  real  and  responsible 
organs  of  government  and  administration.  We 
undertook  negotiations  at  a  time  when  even  the 
revolutionists  had  a  better  moral  title  to  consid- 
eration than  the  governing  clique.  Our  wiser 
policy  would  have  been,  lonp  ago,  to  have  coun- 
tenanced the  separation  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma, and  its  international  neutralization  under 
the  auspices  and  the  protection  of  the  I'nitd 
States,  for  the  benefit  of  its  people,  for  the  wel- 
fare of  international  commerce,  and  for  the  good 
alike  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  and 
South  America.  It  is  inherently  absurd  that 
the  least  responsible  of  all  the  so-called  republics, 
big  or  little,  of  the  Latin-American  world  should 
be  tolerated  in  a  sort  of  "dog  in  the  manger" 
possession  of  the  isthmian  strip.  The  Colom- 
bian title  has  in  fact  been  saved  only  by  tlie 
timely  arrival  of  American  warships  and  tin; 
landing  of  American  marines,  whenever  trouhli' 
on  the  Isthmus  has  revealed  the  inabilitv  of  ('»- 
lonibia  itself  to  keep  order  or  to  make  good 
its  authority, 

j.^^  Yet  there  was  current  in  the  United 
Etniea  0/  States  last  month  an  immense  amount 
Soaereignty.  ^^  aliallow  discussion,  based  either 
upon  ignorance  of  facts  or  else  upon  a  falla- 
cious conception  of  the  sanctity  of  the  techni- 
cal rights  of  sovereignty.  The  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment lias  exactly  the  same  rights  of  sover- 
eignity over  Macedonia  that  the  Colombian 
government  has  over  the  Panama  isthmus. 
Turkey,  indeed,  has  superior  rights,  because  it 
is  in  all  ordinary  times  a  far  more  efficient, 
capable,  and  just  government  than  that  of  Co- 
lombia. Yet  no  really  sound  and  sane  moralist 
would  attach  to  Turkey's  technical  rights  of 
sovereignty  an  ethical  value  superior  to  the 
rights  of  the  inhabitants  themselves  to  break 
away  from  Turkish  rule,  and  to  seek  and  obtain 
the  aid  and  countenance  of  Europe  in  their 
efforts  at  deliverance.  The  government  at  Bo- 
gota has  now  made  a  decision  fatal  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  district  of  Panama.  It 
has  rejected  the  treaty  (negotiated  by  Secretary 
Hay  for  this  country  and  by  Dr.  Eerran  for 
Colombia)  providing  for  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  by  the  United  States  Glpveni- 
ment.  All  the  interests  of  the  district  of  Pana- 
ma are  bound  up  in  the  presence  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Isthmus,  All  the  development 
that  amounts  to  anything  there  has  resulted 
from  the  construction  of  the  American  railroad 
half  a  century  ago  and  from  the  treatiea  of  that 
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d  still  in  force  which  make  it  both  tho 
and  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ent  to  Bee  that  the  railroad  and  the  At- 
:  and  Pacific  porta  which  it  connects  are 
•  interrupted  in  the  carrying  on  of  peaceful 
:.  The  further  development  of  the  Isthmus 
he  prosperity  of  its  people  are  now  wholly 
ident  upon  the  presence  and  the  activities 
s  United  States.  For  no  portion,  however 
,  of  their  prospective  welfare  do  they  look 
hope  to  their  connection  with  the  Republic 
ilombia.     The  best  thing  they  could  possi- 

0  would  be  to  make  a  prompt  and  deter- 
i  effort  to  detach  themselves  from  Colom- 
and  it  would  bo  absurd  for  the  people  of 
Inited  States  to  pretend  that  they  did  not 
with  favor  upon  so  righteous  and  so  excel- 

1  proposition.  The  Panama  folk  would  like 
■t  rid  of  Colombia  sovereignty,  and  they 
ve  our  sympathy  and  good-will  in  an  aspi- 
1  so  meritorious. 

Nobody  who  is   to  any   extent   in- 

Htrran  formed  about  the  situation  regards 
'"''''  the  rejection  of  tlie  Hay-Herran 
f  at  Bogota  as  based,  in  good  faith,  upon 
c  considerations.  It  is  extensively  be- 
1  in  Europe  that  the  American  transcon- 
tai  railroad  lobby,  —  wl 
ed  against  the  Nicars- 
I^anal  at  Washington, 
?hich  succeeded  for  the 
of  delay  in  getting  our 
■nment's  attention  di- 
d  from  Nicaragua  to 
aia,^ — has  now,  for  the 

oi  further  delay,  been 
)rk  upon  the  minds  of 
ery  susceptible  gentle- 
at  Bogota.  But  in  any 
he  opportunity  was  too 
;ing  for  the  venal  and 
verished  cliques  who,  by 
■ment,  had  stopped  fight- 
ine  another  for  a  sea- 

They  had  patched  up  a 

on  the  supposition  that 
might  gain  and  divide 
;e  booty  by  exacting  a 
ty  from  the  United 
i  for  proposing  to  build 
htow  open  to  the  world 
tat  highway  of   traffic. 

had  been  dealing  with 
on  est  and  responsible 
■nment,  the  very  idea 
ying  any  bonus  at  all 
1  have  been  ridiculous, 


long 


inasmuch  as  the  payment  should  have  come  the 
other  way.  Stated  in  plain  and  blunt  language, 
the  $10,000,000  cash  proposed  in  the  Hay-Herran 
treaty  was  nothing  at  all  but  a  bribe  to  the 
politicians  of  Bogota  to  induce  them  to  pass  the 
most  useful  measure  for  the  people  of  their 
country  that  had  ever  been  suggestad.  Since 
we  were  not  proposing  to  construct  the  canal  as 
a  money-making  enterprise,  and  since  we  had  in 
advance  given  our  pledge  to  Europe  and  the 
world  that  it  should  be  a  neutralized  waterway, 
open  to  the  ships  and  trade  of  other  countries 
as  freely  as  to  those  of  the  United  States,  any 
reputable  and  self-respecting  government  in  the 
position  of  Colombia  could  not  have  entertained 
the  idea  of  taking  money  for  giving  consent. 

On  tho  part  of  this  country,  the  prof- 
Undignifitd  fer  was  an  undignified  one,  although 
Aitltine,  jij  swell  instances  it  is  not  regarded 
as  so  discreditable  to  be  the  bribe-giver  as  to  be 
the  bribe-taker.  A  private  canal  company  would 
have  sought  to  secure  franc^hiscs  for  commercial 
and  money-making  motives.  Colombia,  in  deal- 
ing with  such  a  company,  would  have  retained 
its  sovereignty  and  granted  the  charter  on  the 
best  terms  it  could  make.  But  the  United  States 
cannot  with  dignity  or  propriety  renounce  its 
own  character  as  a  sovereign  government  and 
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profi'fil  lu  liiL'kcr  liki'  ii  [irivali.'  i-urjnji-aii'iii.  li 
was  undi^Qifieil  and  iinlwoDiuiiift  for  our  Kovofn 
meut  to  buy  out  tlie  t'rpiicli  Panama  ri.mpany 

and  it  was  e<]nally  ina|ipropriati'  for  uur  jfi.n- 
ernment  tn  si)licit  from  a  Sotitli  AriiiTiciiii  gov 
ftrnnicnt  tho  kind  of  <^oiiiinorftiil  franchisi;  tliai 


v-[>r 


■'.uia   1 


for 

mental  absurdity  iluit  !li..-  T'niti'd  Stati-s  sliuuid 
propose  t"  (■onstnu-t  its  [irincipal  pulilir  work 
with  money  tsufli'd  from  all  tliu  ta.ximyera  of 
the  country,  upon  fon;iKu  soil  whii-li  it  n-.t  oidy 
did  not  expect  in  the  futui-e  to  acipiire.  hut  the 
foreign  character  of  which  it  at  the  wann-  time 
guaranteed  in  iH^rpi'tnity.  Kither  \vi>  did  not 
m«an  what  we  said  in  the  iray-llenan  lii-aty 
regarding  the  iierpetual  sovereignty  ol'  the  Ito. 
gota  government  over  a  canal  to  Ik;  eotislru<-tr<l 
by  the  Washington  government,  or  <'U.-  wr  were 
doing  a  thing  absurd,  unimtriotii'.  and  l>elittliJig. 
Yet  when  one  impiired  at  Washington,  the  an- 
swers were  always  cynical.  One  was  assured 
that  these  stipulations  in  the  treaty  were  to  be 
regarded  as  a  farce,  and  that  the  L'nited  States 
would  inevitably  govern  its  own  cinial  strip  and 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  Isthmus  in  its  own  way 
when  once  it  could  get  its  foothold. 

c"  ^Ta'ad"'  '^^  ""^y  proper  kind  of  negotiation 
u«  stattani  with  the  government  at  Ilogota  would 
atrifiia.  jiaye  ],een  a  negotiation  for  the  out- 
right purchase  in  full  soven;ignty  either  of  the 
whole  Panama  district  or  else  of  a  consideralile 
strip  for  canal  purposes.  To  this  suggestion  one 
has  always  been  met  at  Washington  with  tlte 
official  reply  that  it  is  against  the  Colombia  con- 
stitution to  alienate  any  iiart  of  Colondjian  terri- 
tory. The  fair  rejoimier,  of  course,  is  that  in 
Colombia  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  constitution 
known  or  recognized  either  by  the  people  or  by 
any  of  the  organs  of  government  or  admiuistra* 
tion.  But  oven  if  there  were  such  a  thing,  it 
would  be  precisely  as  easy  to  amend  the  consti- 
tution for  the  sake  of  completing  the  transfer  as 
to  perform  any  other  public  act.  Our  authori- 
ties at  Washington  know  perfectly  well  that  the 
extended  franchise  of  the  French  I'anaina  Com- 
pany, whicli  they  have  conditionally  agreed  to 
purchase  for  $40,0011,000,  was  notconstitutionally 
or  legally  obtained.  Yet  after  exaiiiination  oui- 
legal  department  at  Wasliington  thought  it  safe 
enough  to  treat  the  franchise  as  valid.  Since 
the  United  States  took  tho  false  position  at  the 
start,  anil  pretended  that  it  was  willing  to  spend 
the  money  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  on 
a  canal  under  the  flag  and  the  jurisdiction  of  so 
rotten  a  government  as  that  of  Hogota,  it  was 
perhaps  not  strange  that  the  flattered  and  con- 


i-iit.'d  politi.-iinisiif  iliat  liule  capital  should  hav 
tlioiight  th;il  r'ni'lc  Sam  might  he  induced  to 
raisi'his  brilx-  from  *Hi.oU(l.000  to  ¥^0.000.000, 
and  that  the  Krcnch  I'anama  Company,  through 
its  lawyers  and  agents,  might  be  bluffed  inio 
giving  them  openly  a  ten-million-dollar  slice  of 
the  4;J0,U(Mi.miti.  in' addition  to  the  liberal  sums 
it  WHS  ready  to  give  them  on  the  i|uiet  to  lubri- 
cate the  transaction.  If  this  rebuff  at  liogota 
shall  now  oiKm  the  eyes  of  tlje  i)eople  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  abler  and  better  men 
at  Washington,  to  the  danger  and  the  folly  of 
the  methods  we  have  lieen  tricked  into  using, 
through  taking  advantage  of  the  country's  honest 
but  rather  blind  desire  for  a  ship  eanal.  theri> 
will  lie  good  reason  to  he  thankful  for  the  fat.iiiy 
of  the  gentlemen  at  Bogota. 

The  I'resident  baa,  uiider  the  Spoooer 
mcllag'^a?   ■^'^^'  '■''*^  "''S'''  *"  ^'"■''  i'n»i'^<iiately  to 

Nicaragua,  and,  if  he  can  make  satis- 
factoiT  arrangements  there,  to  begin  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  by  that  route.  Acconliiig 
to  the  jiurpose  and  meaning  of  the  act  as  under- 
stood when  it  was  jmssed,  it  would  seem  indeed 
to  be  the  President's  duty  thus  to  concentrate 
attention  upon  the  Nicaragua  route  antl  to  be- 
gin work  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Hut 
affairs  of  such  magnitude  ought  not  to  he  dis- 
posed of  in  haste.  It  ia  true  that  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission,  having  reported  in  favor  o( 
the  Nicaragua  route,  jauntily  changed  its  de- 
cision and  recommended  Panama,  when  tha 
French  company  offered  to  come  down  to 
*l(l,0O0,000.  Possibly,  now  that  the  consent  of 
the  Bogota  politicians  is  coBtiug  so  much  more 
than  was  expected,  this  same  commission  of  ex- 
perts would  be  willing  to  change  its  decision 
once  more.  The  statesmen  at  Washington,  by 
tile  way,  may  wish  to  investigate  the  declaration. 


Dann] :  First  oatch  your  OBOkl  ilU. 
le  limn  (HlnneapoUa). 
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ast  month,  that  the  French  Panama  Com- 
lad  offered  to  sell  out  to  an  American 
Qy  for  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount  that 
vernment  subsequently  agreed  to  pay  on 

from  our  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

date,  the  Washington  authorities  have 
succeeded  in  making  a  bad  muddle.  The 
iment  of  the  United  States  has  no  busi- 
hatever  to  take  money  out  of  the  treasury 
er   to    go    into    foreign    countries   and 

highways  for  international  commerce. 
)rld's  Captains  of  Industry  and  Commerce 
undantly  able  to  create  their  own  high- 
[f  a  canal  is  to  be  built  on  those  motives. 

nent  The  canal  that  the  people  of  the 
nent  United  States  had  desired  and  meant 
*'  to  build, —  when  they  accepted  the 
f  making  it  a  government  enterprise, — 
ne  which  should  primarily  serve  gov- 
it  purposes.  The  motive  was  to  double 
ival  efficiency,  and  promote  the  safety 
coasts,  by  providing  a  short  cut  at  a 
idvantageous  for  the  strategical  purposes 
United  States,  as  well  as  for  the  promo- 
American  commerce.  It  was  the  general 
1  in  this  country  that  the  Nicaragua  route 
best  serve  these  ends.  But  the  United 
will  not  be  justified  in  adopting  the  Nica- 
route  unless  it  acquires  an  ample  strip 
itory  and  constructs  the  canal  upon  soil 
y  its  own  as  if  it  were  digging  across  the 
3f  Florida.  Meanwhile,  we  are  getting 
bout  an  isthmian  canal,  and  we  can  well 
to  have  the  enterprise  delayed  again,  and 
lin,  if  thereby  we  may  learn  to  go  about 
siness  in  a  sound  way,  and  may  escape  the 
lements  of  a  diplomacy  playing  at  cross- 
es with  the  real  aims  and  objects  of  the 
3an  people. 

There  were  reports,  last  month,  of 
«/a.  ^^  impending  conflict  between  Co- 
lombia   and    Venezuela.      President 

of  Venezuela,  was  Inisy  moving  troops 
the  Colombian  frontier.  Castro  had 
1  active  alliance  with  the  Colombian  in- 
ts,  who  are  now  placated  or  sui)pressed. 
m  his  government  of  Venezuela  and  the 
g  government  of  Colomlna  there  is  every 
for  antipathy.  The  general  situation  in 
lela  is  far  from  being  settled  and  com- 
e.  Revolutionary  activity  is  not  wholly 
ssed,  and  the  country  was  in  a  turmoil 
)nth  on  account  of  decisions  adverse  to 
lela,   which   the   umpires  had    begun    to 

in  the  settlement  of  tlie  claims  of  the 
I   creditors,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 


tocols agreed  upon  at  Washington.  The  largest 
of  these  decisions  was  that  rendered  in  favor 
of  the  Belgian  company  that  owns  the  Caracas 
water  works,  which  was  awarded  a  claim  for 
$2,000,000.  The  rage  of  the  Venezuelan  pub- 
lic and  press  has  been  shown  in  an  almost 
inconceivable  recklessness  of  expression.  The 
an ti  foreign  feeling  throughout  the  country  is 
stronger  than  ever.  The  matters  in  the  Vene- 
zuela dispute  that  were  referred  to  The  Hague 
for  arbitration  are  awaiting  the  selection  of  new 
judges  by  the  Czar, — two  of  those  originally 
chosen  being  unable  to  act  because  their  gov- 
ernments (those  of  Switzerland  and  Denmark) 
had  decided  to  enter  the  list  of  nations  having 
claims  of  their  own  against  Venezuela. 


What  of 


Although  the  November  meeting  of 
Currencif  Congress  is  primarily  for  confirming 
Reform  ?  ^j^^  commercial  treaty  with  Cuba,  it 
can  hardly  avoid  sliowing  some  interest  in  the 
status  of  the  isthmian  canal  (juestion  due  to 
the  action  of  Colombia,  audit  has  been  expected 
by  the  country  that  it  would  especially  concern 
itself  with  the  task, — so  commonly  declared  to 
be  necessary, — of  providing  for  an  improved 
currency  system.  It  was  expected,  last  spring, 
that  the  Republican  leaders  of  the  Senate  would 
by  November  be  prepared  to  present  the  draft 
of  a  currency  bill  that  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the .  Treasury  would  in  principle 
have  endorsed,  and  one  that  the  Speaker  and 
leading  members  of  the  House  would  be  will- 
ing in  the  main  to  accept.  It  is  by  no  means 
clear,  however,  that  any  measure  is  to  be  brought 
forward  with  the  claim  that  it  has  the  requisite 
support  to  insure  its  adoption.  Even  for  those 
who  have  given  the  question  much  study  it  in- 
volves difficulties.  The  time-honored  currency 
system  of  our  national  banking  act,  as  every- 
]>ody  knows,  has  been  rendered  insufficient  by 
reason  of  the  paying-off  of  much  of  the  Gov- 
ernment debt  and  the  high  price  of  the  bonds 
that  remain  outstanding.  At  the  current  mar- 
ket price,  many  banks  do  not  find  it  profitable 
to  own  bonds  and  deposit  them  with  the  Gov- 
ernment as  security  for  the  issue  of  circulating 
notes.  Thus,  the  volume  of  our  bank-note  cur- 
rency has  shown  a  general  tendency  to  diminish, 
not  only  relatively  to  the  total  monetary  circu- 
lation, but  also  in  absolute  amount. 


What  the 

Experts 

Propose. 


Under  these  circumstances,  the  lead- 
ing banking  and  financial  experts  of 
the  country  have  for  some  years  been 
of  opinion  that  the  banks  should  be  allowed  to 
issue  notes  upon  some  other  form  of  security 
than  United  States  Government  bonds.     Most 
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of  these  experts  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  under  proper  safeguards  it  would  be  well  to 
allow  the  banks  to  issue  notes  upon  the  security 
of  their  general  assets,  without  depositing  any 
bonds  or  other  collateral.  This  plan,  known  as 
that  of  asset  currency,  includes  the  collection  by 
the  Government  of  a  tax  upon  bank-note  circu- 
lation large  enough  to  provide  a  fund  which 
would  suflBce  to  insure  the  safety  of  all  outstand- 
ing notes,  and  would  justify  the  Government  it- 
self in  guaranteeing  the  issues,  and  thus  protect- 
ing the  people  in  the  use  of  those  notes  as  good 
and  sound  money.  For  our  own  part,  we  should 
have  no  objection  to  a  plan  of  this  kind,  with 
details  worked  out  by  the  Bankers'  Association 
of  the  United  States  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury, — provided  all  notes  is- 
sued were  backed  ])y  the  Government,  like  the 
present  bank  notes.  It  is  well  known  that  Sec- 
retary Shaw  and  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Gage,  both 
believe  in  the  entire  feasibility  of  such  a  plan. 

It  is  not,  however,  regarded  as  pos- 
Aidrioh  sible  at  present  to  persuade  Congress 
Proposal,  ^Q  adopt  a  system  that  seems  to  in- 
volve so  radical  a  change.  It  is  believed  that 
the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  at  present  is  to 
proceed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  existing 
system.  Senator  Aldrich,  last  spring,  proposed 
partial  relief  by  a  method  perfectly  simple  and 
easy  to  understand.  He  proposed  so  to  change 
the  law  as  to  permit  the  banks  to  place  with  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  as  a  basis — if  not 
for  the  issue  of  bank  notes,  at  least  for  the  ob- 
taining of  government  deposits — not  merely  the 
bonds  of  the  United  States  Government,  but 
also  those  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  of  munic- 
ipal governments  meeting  proper  requirements, 
and  of  certain,  designated  railway  corporations 
where  such  bonds  possess  a  standard  character 
and  have  a  stable  and  "  gilt-edged  ''  value.  That 
such  a  system  would  work  in  practice,  and  that, 
it  might  be  made  at  times  to  afford  a  very  con- 
siderable relief  of  the  money  market,  is  not  to 
be  denied.  But  in  the  designation  of  the  par- 
ticular bonds  and  securities  to  be  put  on  the 
favored  list  by  the  Government,  the  plan  is 
liable  to  abuses  and  open  to  objection. 

Secretary  Shaw,  last  month,  in  a 
Shaw's  Latest  Speech  at  Chicago,  declared  himself 
Views.  ^Q  i^g  Ijj  favor,  for  the  present,  of  al- 
lowing such  banks  as  maintain  a  note  circula- 
tion based  upon  the  deposit  of  government  bonds 
to  increase  that  circulation  in  times  of  emergency 
to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  without  depositing 
any  additional  security.  This  increased  circu- 
lation would  be  subject  to  an  annual  tax  of  tJ  per 


cent.,  and  the  banks  would  thus  have  no  motive 
for  keeping  it  outstanding  except  in  times  of 
special  demand  for  currency, — chiefly  at  times 
when  the  crops  are  being  moved  on  a  basis  of 
cash  payments,  and  when  the  use  of  currency  is 
especially  large.  This  particular  proposal  is  one 
that  Mr.  Dawes,  when  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, warmly  favored.  Meanwhile  Secretary 
Shaw  has  been  doing  his  best  to  keep  currency 
in  circulation  by  developing  the  plan  of  deposit- 
ing accumulated  government  funds  in  a  series 
of  designated  banks,  particularly  in  the  South 
and  West,  where  an  ample  supply  of  money 
would  presumably  most  help  the  agricultural 
industries.  The  total  amount  of  government 
money  distributed  among  depository  banks  was 
approaching  $150,000,000  last  month,  and  Sec- 
retary Shaw  announced  that  he  had  a  good  many 
more  millions  ready  to  distribute,  under  proper 
conditions,  if  needed.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
people  of  the  country  at  large  will  this  year  feel 
the  need  of  increased  currency  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  them  very  keen  or  specific  in  their 
demand  that  Congress  shall  provide  new  cur- 
rency legislation.  Yet  the  subject  demands 
serious  treatment. 

Mr.  Fowler,  of  New  Jersey,   chair- 

FowlerTpPan.  ^^^  ^^  *^®  ctuTency  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  has 
continued  during  the  summer  and  autumn  his 
studies  of  the  currency  question,  and  his  con- 
ferences with  bankers  and  business  men 
throughout  the  land,  and  he  is  expected  to  pro- 
pose legislation  of  an  interesting  character. 
His  plan,  as  announced  last  month,  would  pro- 
vide for  the  placing  of  all  public  moneys  on  de- 
posit with  the  banks,  the  Government  to  re- 
ceive interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent.  His 
])ill  will  permit  the  banks  to  issue  so-called  as- 
set or  credit  currency  to  a  certain  limit, — 5  per 
cent,  of  such  currency  to  be  deposited  in  gold 
with  the  Government.  A  yearly  tax  of  1  per 
cent,  on  circulation  would  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  banks  ;  and  tliis  tax,  together  with  thQ  5 
per  cent,  reserve,  and  in  addition  to  the  inter- 
est money  received  by  the  Government  on  the 
deposit  of  public  moneys,  would  constitute  » 
fund  to  be  used  in  part  for  insuring  the  safety 
of  the  circulating  notes,  and  in  part  for  the 
gradual  retirement  of  the  existing  greenbackB 
by  their  replacement  with  gold  certificates. 
Ml*.  Fowler  has  thought  so  much  on  the  sub- 
ject that  all  these  provisions  are  to  his  mind  as 
simple  and  as  clear  as  the  alphabet.  But  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  it  will  be  hard  to  make  the 
country  as  a  whole  understand  the  sclieme  weU 
enough   to  give    it    confidence    and    mippoit. 
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f  no  legislation  should  be  secured  at 
the  process  of  educating  the  country 
ste&dily  on  ;  and  out  of  the  efforts  of 
e  Mr.  Fowler,  and  other  authorities,  we 
due  time  evolve  a  system  better  than 
have  ever  had  before.     There  is  cer- 


\  wide  difference  between  the 
d  in  Chicago  by  Secretary  Shaw,  in  his 
last  month  before  the  Merchants'  and 
rs'  Association,  and  the  plan  of  Mr 
as  set  forth  before  the  Indiana  bankers 
h  Bend.  As  for  the  views  of  Senators 
I,  Allison,  Piatt  of  Connecticut  and 
r,  who  have  been  working  on  the  cur 
subject  for  months  past,  it  is  believed 
!y  will  propose  some  moderate  measure 
nedial  sort  that  will  fall  far  short  either 
5haw  plan  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Fow- 
.  on  thf  other.  Mr.  Cannon,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  speaker  of  the  new  Congress,  has 
)e  convinced  that  the  country  is  in  dire 
any  new  currency  legislation  whatsoever. 

As  the  Presidential  year  approaches, 
'^^  it  is  inevitable   that   the  opposition 

party,  while  casting  about  for  a  can- 
should  also  be  instinctively  trying  to  de- 
consistent  opposition  attitude  npon  cur- 
estions.  The  Democratic  party  must  per- 
ext  year  try  to  find  issues  in  the  tariff 
Q,  and  in  that  of  the  trusts,  and  in  busi- 
oditions.     The  Republicans  cannot  now 


attempt  to  revise  the  tariff,  and  they  will  have 
to  enter  the  campaign  next  year  defending  the 
protective  policy  on  general  principles,  and  prom- 
ising rather  vaguely  to  try  to  revise  the  Dingley 
schedules  in  1906.  This  will  give  the  Democrats 
a  legitimate  opportunity  to  talk  about  tariff  re- 
form and  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  monopolies. 
It  is  agreed  by  the  Eepublican  leaders  that  the 
present  Republican  Congress  is  not  to  disturb 
the  tariff  ;  nor  is  this  new  Congress  likely  to  be 
progressive  enough  to  advance  the  reciprocity 
policy  very  far.  The  Republicans  will  probably 
have  to  rely  more  upon  the  deserved  popularity 
of  President  Roosevelt  than  upon  any  other  party 
asset, — except,  of  course,  that  valuable  kind  of 
capital  which  the  party  in  power  is  always  able 
to  derive  from  a  condition  of  general  prosperity. 
The  collapse  of  the  Wall  Street  speculative  boom 
in  railroad  shares  and  trust  stocks,  and  the  check 
upon  building  and  various  other  kinds  of  indus- 
try caused  by  the  unwise  demands  of  organized 
labor,  will  have  had  some  effect  to  reduce  the 
consuming  power  of  the  people,  and,  therefore, 
to  lessen  the  prosperity  of  general  trade.  This 
partial  ebbing  of  the  high  tide  of  the  past  two 
or  three  years  will  be  further  aided  by  the  ex- 
pected failure  of  a  part  of  the  corn  crop,  due  to 
a  late  and  wet  season  and  early  frosts  last  month 
in  the  Northwest.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  the  business  outlook  is  at  all  gloomy.  In- 
deed, there  seems  no  likehhood  that  within  the 
next  year  or  two  we  shall  drop  from  a  period  of 
good  tiines  to  a  period  of  depression.  Thus,  the 
Republican  chances  are  not  likely  to  be  much 
endangered  by  a  disappearance  of  the  McKinley 
wave  of  prosperity. 

seauuican  ^^^^^P^  *  greater  danger  for  the  Re- 
ideaiaamt  pubUcan  party  lurks  in  the  feeling 
praciicen.  ^(,j{)giy  prevalent  that  the  Republican 
government  as  a  whole  is  not  living  up  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  administrative  ideals,  and  that 
such  scandals  as  those  that  have  been  discov- 
ered in  the  Post-OfBce  Department  are  not  be- 
ing eliminated  with  sufficient  thoroughness  and 
vigor.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  appreciates  the  fact  that  his  politi- 
cal interest  as  well  as  his  public  duty  lies  in  the 
most  unsparing  effort  to  discover,  expose,  and 
punish  every  instance  of  official  misconduct. 
The  course  pursued  thus  far  in  the  endeavor  to 
rid  the  Post-Office  Department  of  its  corrupt 
officials  has  been  both  sincere  and  enei^tic. 
Mr.  Bristow,  Fourth  Assistant -Postmaster- Gen- 
eral, has  pushed  the  inquiry  without  fear  or 
favor,  with  the  full  support  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  and  of  the  President.  These  postal 
scandals  are  not  essentially  of  a  partisan  nature 
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or  origin  ;  and  tliu  Ik'puUicaii  aibniuistratiuu 
ouglit  at  least  to  bo  ln-lped  as  much  liy  ils  iHs- 
covery  of  wrongs  and  its  applitation  of  remedies 
as  it  is  hurt  by  the  fact  tliat  thi^o  cvik  liavc 
existed  in  a  time  of  Hepiiblicaii  rule.  Ncverthi'- 
less,  the  Df^mocrats  will  jnakc  siuiii.'  political 
capital  out  of  thcsp  conditions,  and  they  will 
write  large  upon  their  banners  the  rild  war-cry, 
-Turn  the  rascals  out  !'' 

Blur-  "^'"^  Post-Uflice  TJopartniL-ur  was  siib- 
the  Partg'a  jpctcd  to  a  great  fire  (it  criticism  Inst 
■'-11  •"••"'"•"■  „i„nth  on  uccountof  th.>  i-emovnl  for 
ix>]itical  reasons  i^f  n  jiostmistrvws  in  Iti'lawiirc. 
This  criticism  Wiis  d.-nbtlcss  tln^  biinler  for  the 
l'o8tmiiBti-r-("Jeneral  to  endure,  bfcaitw  nf  his 
.  cotisciousiiess  that  never  for  half  a  cenHiry  has 
Ihero  been  so  little  use  nnide  of  the  fnurtli-iliiss 
post-offices  for  ^loUtical  jmrj)osi's  us  liuriiig  tlje 
]>ast  year.  The  jiost-odifo  case  in  iincstion  is 
not  important  enoufih  to  merit  niuch  discussion 
for  its  own  snke.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  grown  out  of  the  virions  soln- 
tion  of  the  Addicks  deadlock  in  Helawaiv. 
thanks  to  the  bad  politics  and  bad  morals  of  the 


National  Itepublican  organization,  and  to  tlir 
unfortunate  faihiro  of  President  Roosevelt  t" 
ileal  with  the  Delaware  situation  in  accordance 
«i|.h  his  own  instincts  and  the  demands  of  tlie 
best  public  ojiiniun  of  both  partiea  throughout 
the  I'niled  tjtatcs.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ro- 
cent  reccird  "f  the  Republican  party  that  will  be 
Ko  likely  to  damage  it  with  high-minded  and 
thought  fill  citi^tcns  iti  next  year's  campaign  ae 
its  miserable  and  stupid  compromise  with  Ad- 
dicksism  in  Delaware.  It  was  an  ezceedinglj 
small  nnd  very  ill-serred  mess  of  potta^  fo^ 
which  the  Bepublican  National  CommiUee  nc- 
rificed  :ill  sense  of  decency  when  it  fixed  np  the 
deal  that  gave  Delaware  it«  present  repraoenti- 
tiim  Itl  the  Hennte. 

J  ,^  The  Philippine  qaestion  is  not  likelv 

s'liccted'sec-  to  do  much  servlce  on  either  side  it 
rpiarg  Root,  j^^^^^  year's  political  campaign.  It  fe 
too  soon  for  the  Republicans  to  justify  PhiBr 
pine  aimexation  \>j  a  showing  of  hriUiant  re- 
sults, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  <-^ 
.\ineric(in  fiossession  is  too  well  estahlished  for 
further  Democratic  criticism.     The    actual   »d- 
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on  of  Philippine  afiaiis  has  I  een  sj 
and  BO  tree  from  partisanship  that  it 

sncceasfully  assailed  Governor  lalt 
ne  in  the  near  future  to  take  a  pla  e 
ftbinet  as  Secretarj  of  W  ar  and  hi^ 
^Temor  general  is  to  be  filled  b}  tl 
I  of  Gen  Luke  E  Wright  wlio  !  as 
ixt  to  Mr.  Taft  in  the  Philippine  t  (im- 
•nd  has  been  acting  governor-general 
r.  Taft's  abae^nces.    .General  Wright, 

years   was   attorn ey-general    of    Ten- 

jaet  as  prominent  a  member  of  tlm 
io  party  as  Judge  Taft  is  of  the  Kepulj- 
ith  men  are  of  such  high  character 
ly  as  to  do  great  credit  to  American 
p.  One  by  one  the  problems  of  PhiU])- 
mment  are  being  worked  out.  In  the 
rgood  order  hag  been  established,  a[i<! 
iry  authorities  in  the  Philippines  are 
i^ng  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
Bre  more  rapidly  tlian  the  War  De- 
oan  find  barracks  to  accommodate  thi: 

soldiers  here  in  the  United  States.. 
lal  vork  goes  on  satisfactorily,  aii<i 
ler  things  it  has  been  decided  to  send 

hundred  young  Filipinos  each  year  to 
ourse  of  study  in  the  United  States  bet- 
them  for  places  in  the  Philippine  civil 
The  new  monetary  system  is  going 
t,  and    millions  of  silver    coins  have 


(To  be  governor-general  ot 


lately  1  een  shippei  from  our  n  ints  to  Manila. 
\\  ithin  the  next  five  years  the  stability  due  to 
\.mern,an  jccu;  ation  and  the  sul  stantial  bene- 
fits of  enlightened  and  just  instit  itions,  will  be- 
„  n  t  show  results  that  will  refiect  high  credit 
upon  the  men  who  lave  so  wistly  laid  these 
good  foundations  \niong  other  recent  govern- 
ment actn  ities  has  been  the  taking  of  a  Philip- 
1  ine  census  preliminarj  reports  of  which  show 
a  total  population  of  approximately  6,976,574, 
including  about  650.000  members  of  so-called 
■■  wild  tribes-"  Judge  Taft's  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  these  Philippine  affairs,  added  to  his 
many  other  qualifications,  makes  him  the  best 
jiossible  successor  to  Secretary  Root. 

The  man  who  will  be  entitled  in  hia- 
'sirvicea'    **"'y  **  *^"^  ^^'^^  Credit  for  creating 

the  new  system  of  Philippine  govern- 
ment and  administration  ia  the  Hon.  Elihu  Eoot, 
Secretary  of  War.  Peculiar  circumstances  gave 
to  the  head  of  the  War  Department  the  oppor- 
tunity not  merely  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
army  and  secure  for  it  a  thoroughgoing  reor- 
ganization, but  also  to  control  the  work  of  civil 
reconstruction  in  Cuba,  the  establishment  of  a 
new  government  in  Porto  Rico,  and,  above  all, 
to  play  the  rdle  of  supreme  lawgiver  for  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago.     Secretary 
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Itoot  eiitercil  Fri'sideiit  McKiiili-y's  cubiiifit  u[hjii 
the  retireiiicut  t>f  ("ienf^ral  AIg<>i-  in  Aiigiist.  1 899. 
He  has  provwl  as  valuable  a  iiiemiier  of  rrosi- 
dcnt  ItooBOvelt's  faliinet  as  lie  was  of  President 
McKinley'a.  Hi*  lias  fnr  smtie  time  desired  to 
return  to  jirivale  life.  Having  carried  out  one 
hy  one  the  larger  tusks  which  he  found  devolv- 
ing upon  him,  lie  has  felt  that  his  work  in  th<' 
"War  Department  is  prai'ti rally  completed,  and 
that  he  may  properly  lay  it  d()wn.  Hc'foiv  sail- 
ing for  England  in  his  i;a[>acity  as  a  memlier  of 
the  Alaska  Boundary  Trilmnal,  Mr,  Hoot  handed 
Mb  resignation  to  Pi-esident  Kousevelt,  and  il 
will  prohahly  take  effect  at  about  the  end  of 
tho  yrar.  The  IVsideiit  in  his  letter  of  rejily 
to  Mr.  Hoot  reviewed  in  strong  and  clear  ti-ruiw 
the  several  kinds  of  important  pulilie  si'rvi<'e 
Hindered  l.y  Mr.  Knot  during  the  four  or  five 
years  of  his  cabinet  serviee.  Apart  from  the 
work  done  by  the  Secretary  in  the  two  great 
branehoH  of  administriitinn  thnr  have  pertained 
to  his  jiortfolio.  he  1ms  hern  of  .■oustiinl  servici' 
to  the  I'lVHidi'nt  HR  a  gi-m-vid  adviser.  On  this 
|K>int  tho  J'lTsident  e.\pivsses  himself  as  follows  : 
1  apprwiatt^  iiiiist:  keenly  the  iiivnluithlu  wlvict  anil 
nssiHtHUTO  yuu  liave  iviuleml  iiii>  iiihiiininenilileniattiTK 
uf  weiidit  nut  coiiiinK  ilireetly  in  yiiur  dt^partiiiciital 
tirovinci',  Imt  >n  whirli  I  MHiulit  your  aid  witli  llic  it'r- 
laliity  of  not  bciiiK  ilisiiiiiHiiiitctl.  Your  iiosil.ioii  ini  t)ie 
Aladkaa  Boiiiiiliir.v  (Vmiiiiiuiiuii  at  tlic  prexent  niiitiient 
ix  ail  iiluxtrntiixi  uf  thvse  wrvicvH. 

During  the  alisenet*  of  Secretary  Hoot,  the  War 
Department  is  under  the  direction  of  the  new 
ABsistant  Secretarv,  (ien.  liobert  iShaw  niivev, 
of  New  York. 


lal.  All  are  CuiAdl*it9, 


ThtAiatha  '^'^^  tribunal  to  settle  the  AJasks 
BtuMiaru  >)oundary  question  met  in  Londoo 
Trilmnal.  g^f|y  j^  September,  when  the  printed 
documents  setting  forth,  respectively,  the  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  cases  were  exchanged.  After 
an  adjournment  for  some  days,  during  which 
the  American  commissioners  were  the  recipients 
of  much  official  courtesy  and  attention,  the  tri- 
bunal met  on  September  15  for  the  beginning 
of  oral  arguments.  As  recorded  in  these  pajtes 
at  the  lime  of  their  appointment,  the  three 
American  ntembers  of  the  tribunal  are  Secre- 
tary Root,  Senator  Lodge,  and  ex-Senator  Tur- 
ner, of  "Washington.  The  three  British  mem- 
Iters  are  the  English  chief -justice,  Lord  Alver^ 
stone  (formerly  Sir  Richard  Webster),  and  two 
i  'anadians,  Sir  Louis  Jette  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Ayles- 
worth.  Justice  Armour,  who  had  been  origi- 
nally selected  as  a  Canadian  member,  ha  vingdied. 
Mr.  Ayli'sworlh  was  appointed  to  the  vacant 
place  on  the  tribunal.  On  the  assembling  of  the 
commission  on  September  3,  Lord  Chief-Justice 
Alverstone  was  made  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  chief  counsel  on  the  British  side  ia 
the  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurior's  Canadian  cabi- 
net. The  chief  counsel  on  the  American  side 
is  Ml'.  John  W.  Fuster,  who  has  often  repw- 
sented  our  g(rt'eriinient  in  international  matters, 
and  who  was  at  oqo  lime  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr,  Foster's  assistants  are  Judge  John  M,  Dick- 
inson and  the  Hon.  Hannis  Taylor.  The  case 
tor  Canada  was  (tpened  by  Attorney- General 
l-'inlay,  who  is  associated  with  Mr,  Siftoa  in  pre- 
senting the  Canadian  side. 
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'ntucky  campaign  turns  almost 
iHiiiif/-  wholly  upun  local  iaBUes.  Governor 
"pp/-  Beckham  is  the  Democratic  nominee 
reelection,  while  the  Republicans  have  a 
,ng  candidate  in  Col.  Morris  K.  Belknap,  for 


by  negro  taxpayers.  We  are  not  at  all  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  Major  \'ardaitian  can  be 
half  so  reactionary  and  unfair  as  he  has  been 
represented.  It  is  probable  that  he  is  a  good 
deal  misunderstood  in  the  North,  just  as  it  is 
certain  that  his  supporters  in  Mississippi  are 
not  well  informed  about  President  Koosevelt. 

The  selection  of  Mayor  Tom  L.  John- 
Cam^i'sB.  ^'''''  "^  Cleveland,  by  the  Ohio  Demo- 
crats as  tlieir  candidate  for  governor, 
late  in  August,  was  accompanied  by  the  endorse- 
ment of  John  H.  Clarke,  also  of  Cleveland,  for 
the  United  States  Senate.  Thus,  in  the  possible 
case  of  the  control  of  the  next  Legislature  bv  ' 
the  Democrats,  Mr.  Clarke  would  be  elected  to 
succeed  Senator  Hanna.  Cleveland  furnishes  the 
two  candidates  for  governor  in  Messrs.  Myron 
T.  Herrick  and  Tom  L.  Johnson,  and  the  two 
candidates  for  the  T.'nited  States  Senate  iti 
.Messrs.  Marcus  A.  JIanna  and  John  H.  Clarke. 
Mr.  Clarke  is  regitrded  as  an  effective  political 
speaker,  and  lie  is  tiiking  a  very  active  part  in 
a  campaign  which  lias  also  enlisted  the  services 
of  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan.  Mayor  John- 
son's methods  in  this,  as  in  his  former  campaign, 
are  novel  to  the  extent  of  being  sensational,  and 
they  naturally  give  the  cartoonists  abundant  op- 
portunity. Incidentally,  the  Ohio  Democrats  are 
trying  to  cultivate  the  negro  vote.  Tlie  Repub- 
lican campaign  will  be  vigorous  through  the 
month  of  Optober,  and  will  be  assisted  by  lead- 


ira  many  of  the  older  and  more  conservative 
Qocrats  throughout  the  State  have  expressed 
r  preference.  In  MisBissippi,  where  the  results 
he  Democratic  primary  election  always  deter- 
e  the  governorship,  the  polling  on  Novembei 
ill  merely  ratify  the  decision  reached  after 

preliminary  contests  .of  a  remarkably  spirited 
racter,  the  last  of  which  occurred  late  in  Au- 
t.  In  the  first  primary  there  were  three  prin- 
il  candidates,  and  the  result  showed  a  plural- 
for  Major  Vardaman,  but  not  a  majority, 
or  \'ardaman  then  received  in  round  figures 
too  votes,  Judge  CriU.  35,000,  and  Senator 
'1  24.000.  In  the  second  primary,  the  Noel 
!rs  divided  about  evenly  between  Vardaman 

Critz.  and  \'ardaman  was  nominated  by  a 
ority  of  a  few  thousand  votes.  The  contest 
led  almost  wholly  upon  the  race  question.  It 
ns  to  have  been  the  desire  of  the  majority 
ixpresa  disapproval  of  various  things  sup- 
>d  to  have  been  said  and  done  by  President 
.sevelt.  Major  Vardaman  is  reported  to  have 
■n  the  indefensible  position  that  schools  for 
ro  children  should  be  supported  exclusively 


ers  of  the  party  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Republicans  announce  their  expectation  of 
a  majority  somewhere  between  75,000  and  100,- 
000.  If  the  Democrats  should  this  year  reduce 
that  majority  to  less  than  50.000,  they  would 
feel  some  encouragement  for  next  year's  fight. 
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ciia-t Ptniiiiit live-  oin'niii(r'  of  the  grewt  HtruKK'f 
Do«u,i.  fp^  anotlier  term  of  goo.l  muiiiciiJal 
government  in  Xow  York  City,  tlio  [iriispi'Ct 
waa  very  satisfactory  imleed.  Fi-oni  tlie  stand- 
point of  good  citi/,ens!iip  tln^  cimntry  ovor, 
the  thing  abont  vvliifh  Xi'W  York  City  is  nnw 
most  to  1ie  oungratnlated  is  simply  this:  In- 
stead of  a  choice  of  evils,  as  lias  si>  often  Iwcn  the 
case  in  American  niuniciiial  eloctiuns.  thei-o  is  a 
clear  opportunity,  liy  voting  oin"  way  nitlier  than 
the  other,  to  achieve  the  nioMt  desirdlile  lesuUs. 
The  chief  elements  which  united  in  the  fu- 
sion movement  of  two  years  ago  found  thenL- 
,  Belvps  quite  ready  lust  month  to  iict  together 
again,  and  were  reniarkahly  haniinninus  in 
agreeing  that  the  old  camiidntes  ought  lo  be  put 
in  the  field.  Mayor  Low  whs  therefore  chosen 
to  head  the  ticket.  ('omptr()ller  (Jrout  was  se- 
lected for  his  present  position,  and  Mr.  t'ornes. 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  was  in 
like  manner  renominated.  .\11  three  of  these 
gentlemen  promptly  accepted  the  call  of  the 
fusionists  to  make  the  fight  for  reelection. 
Mayor  Low  and  his  colleagues  and  deiiartnient 
heads  have  given  New  York  City  the  best 
administration  in  its  history,  and  one  of  the 
very  finest  that  any  gi-eat  modern  city  has 
over  known.  If  the  citizens  of  New  York 
want  to  have  their  public  affairs  honestly  and 
intelligently  managed  for  another  two  years, 
they  have  only  to  vote  the  Low  ticket.  When 
these  notes  were  written,  the  Tammany  leaders 
had  not  finally  announced  their  si'lectiun  for 
mayor,  although  it  was  well  known  that  they 
would  try  to  secure  a  candidate  of  personal  re- 
spectability. Meanwhile,  we  hes|)eak  particular 
attention  for  an  important  article  which  we 
publish  in  this  number  of  the  Review  by  Dr. 
Devine,  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
New  York,  which  sets  forth  a  number  of  the 
most  significant  things  that  the  Low  adminis- 
tration has  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  great 
congested  masses  of  population  in  the  tenement 
districts  of  the  metroiicilia,  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  condifions  in  the  city's  great  hospitals 
and  correctional  institutions. 

''''a?f!'out"f'  -^  ^'liolly  ni'^'  a"''  very  sensational 
tiitBiititii  turn  was  given  to  the  English  po- 
*'■""■""■  lilical  situation  in  the  middle  of  last 
month  by  the  sudden  retirement  i)f  Mr.  .loseph 
Chamberlain  from  the  Halfour  ministry.  Kor 
eight  years  Mr.  (.'hamberlain  had  hold  the  posi- 
tion of  stH-retary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  It  was 
his  activity  as  colonial  minister  and  his  ambi- 
tion for  imperiai  development  that  led  tlie  Salis- 
bury government  into  its  South   Ati-ican  war 


of  coiupiest.  Since  the  completion  of  that  war 
and  the  accomplishment  of  his  ambition  to  ar- 
(juire  the  Transvaal.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  rest- 
less mind  has  seized  ujntn  the  idea  of  convert- 
ing the  vai'ious  and  scatt^trcd  possessions  of  the 
British  Crown  into  a  real  and  integral  empire, 
through  the  creation  of  an  imperial  army  and 
navy  system  and  esi)ecially  throtigh  the  devel* 
opnient  of  a  great  economic  entity  by  means  of 
a  protective  t-arifl  against  the  rest  of  the  world, 
with  the  gradual  approximation  inside  the  em- 
pire toward  the  American  system  of  domestic 
free  trade.  The  fight  upon  Mr.  Chamberlains 
new  pr()gramme  was  precipitated  in  the  coui'se 
of  the  recent  debate  upcjn  the  budget  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ritchie,  chancellor  of  the  ei- 
choquer.  Mr.  Chamberlain  favored  the  placing 
of  duties  upon  the  importation  of  breadstuffs 
and  nn-at  into  the  Uniteti  Kingdom,- — such  dn- 
ties,  however,  to  be  remitted  in  favor  of  Can- 
ada, Australia,  and  the  other  Uritish  coioniw. 
provided  those  colonies  should  in  turn  disiTiiu- 
inate  in  favor  of  English  goods.  Mr.  Ritchie, 
aided  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  and  Lord 
GoBchen,  both  of  them  formerly  chancellors  of 
the  exchequer,  and  supported  by  many  other 
prominent  members  of  the  Conservative  party, 
opposed  Mr.  Chamberlain's  view  with  all  possi- 
ble vigor.  Mr.  Balfonr,  as  premier,  created  an 
unfavorable  impression  by  seeniing  to  have  no 
fixed  views,  and  by  defending  Mr.  Chamber 
Iain's  programme,  aa  at  least  entitled  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  spirit  of  candid  inquiry.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  discussion  through  Bubsequent  week) 
had  shown  the  Liberal  party  iniiti'd  in  luvorof 
the  established  policy  of  Briti.-)i  fire  trade,  and 
the  result  in  several  by-electiuiie  had  L>een  dis- 
astrous to  the  Tories.  Mr.  Balfour,  meanwhile, 
had  not  proved  quite  the  ready  and  ztialous 
convert  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  hoped  lo  find 
him,  and  the  revolt  of  the  free-trade  memben 
of  the  cabinet  threatened  to  break  up  the  minis- 
try unless  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  thrown  nvelv 
board  as  the  Jonah  who  waa  respon8i>de  for  lh» 
disturbance,  Mr.  Chamherl&in's  withdrawal  was 
officially  announced  on  September  1 7. 

The  vacillating  and  drifting  altitude 
PaMi%.  "^  ^^^-  Balfour,  meanwhile,  caused 
Mr.  Ritchie,  as  chancellor  of  the 
exche(|uer,  to  resign  from  the  ministry,  kdA  he 
was  accompanied  by  Lord  George  HuniltoD, 
secretary  fur  India,  with  the  prospect  that  one 
or  two  other  uncompromising  free-tradern  of  the 
cabinet  might  also  withdraw.  The  political  mo- 
tives underlying  iir.  Chamberlain's  move  will 
become  more  apparent  in  the  future  than  they 
were  when  bis  unexpected  action  surprised  £ng- 
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politicians  of  all  parties.  It  had  become 
!nt  to  all  that  the  Balfour  ad  mi  nist  ration 
1  survive  for  only  &  short  time,  and  it  is 
able  tliat  Mr.  Chamberlain  preferred  to  be 
a  independent  position  in  order  that  he 
,t  be  free  to  shape  his  political  future  ac- 
ng  to  circumstances  which  bid  fair  to  bring 
t  Bome  great  changes  in  the  structure  of 
sh  political  parties.  There  was  no  pretense 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  retirement  from  the  cab- 
Meant  a  preference  for  private  life  or  a  less- 
r  of  public  activities.  On  the  contrary,  it 
ivowedly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him 
>rk  the  more  freely  and  effectively  for  the 
otioQ  of  his  public  aims.  He  remains,  of 
le,  a  member  of  Parliament  and  the  leader 
e  Liberal-Unionist  group,  and  his  close  re- 
18  with  Mr.  Balfour  are  shown  by  the  fact 
tds  son,  Aasten,  remains  in  the  cabinet. 

*<"»•—  The  death  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who 
•Brfo,"  had  retired  only  last  year  from  the 
"■  premiership,  occurred  on  August  22, 
thus  preceded  by  lees  than  a  month  the 
tional  changes  m  Mr  Balfour  a  cabinet     It 


BAI.Fomi  AT  THB  PABTtHa  OP 

WATrAREH  <long  troabled  by  Philosophical  Donbtl ; 
I  now  I  aappose  I  really  mnst  mnke  up  my  mind  \" 
From  PuncJi  (London). 


was  Mr.  Chamberlain  who  had  drawni  Lord  Salis- 
bury into  the  groat  South  African  war,  for  which 
the  war  department,  then  directed  by  Lord 
Lansdowne,  waa  totally  unprepared.  How  pitia- 
bly mismanaged  were  military  affairs  when  the 
South  African  war  broke  out  has  now  been 
made  plain  by  the  report  of  the  "  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  South  African  "War."  This  re- 
port is  a  voluminous  one,  and  appears  in  more 
than  1,700  large  printed  pages.  It  makes  ugly 
reading  for  the  thoughtful  British  public.  It 
was  a  painful  coincidence  that  this  great  public 
document,  with  its  mass  of  unanswerable  evi- 
dence, should  have  appeared  on  almost  the  exact 
date  of  Lord  Salisbury's  death,  condemning  as 
it  does  the  misgovernment  for  which  he  as  prime 
minister  was  responsible,  and  which  brought  about 
England's  most  hazardous  and  costly  modern  war. 
It  was  another  painful  coincidence  that  the  clos- 
ing of  Lord  Salisbury's  career  should  have  come 
at  a  time  when  the  outbreak  of  terrible  massacres 
in  Macedonia, — where  Turks  have  been  slaugh- 
tering the  Christian  population  by  thousands,  if 
not  by  tens  of  thousands, — has  called  the  whole 
world's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fault  lies, 
primarily,  at  the  door  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
Lord  Salisbury,  who  succeeded,  in  the  Congress 
of  Berlin  in  187S,  in  thwarting  the  plan  of  Rus- 
sia under  which  Macedonia  had  become  a  part 
of  Bulgaria,  and  in  handing  back  Macedonia  to 
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(From  a  Punch 


the  Tui'k*!.  Wr  rc-proJuw  li.'iiiwilli  a,  fiirtoi.ii 
of  that  p<Tiod  Irom  Puneh.  It  rop rest 'i its  Tlis- 
raeli,  Kaliisbury,  am!  liismiirck  us  sujiplying  tiic 
Sultan  wiili  a  now  artiticial  Biilliau  ]cg  after  ]ius- 
sia  Lad  dcpi-iv(><l  liiin  of  tlii<  originitl  nionilier. 
TIio  ilialjolbm  of  Kuwrlish  Tory  stati'sinaiisliiii  ut 
that  time  is  now  Imviiig  itn  niiturnl  r<-»ult  in  thti 
hideuu»  disorders  in  tlio  liiilnarinu  villages  aud 
Iiaink'ts  of  Miieodouiii  tlint  liave  iinnisfd  liorror 
and  indignation  tlju  wurM  over.  Again,  it  is 
HuBsia  aloni:  tu  wlmni  ihc  tortured  Mat'fdoiiians 
can  look  for  liie  atitlioi-itativo  word  it  deed  tliat 
winild  i-itiancipafi'  tlicin.  fyW  s^avi'd  them  a 
quart-or  oT  a  coiiturv  ago,  and  Kngland  flinist 
them  back  iiit"  Turkish  slfi very,  if  she  siiould 
undertake  to  reliovo  tlnMii  miw.  she  tVars  tliat 
England  would  not  only  [ilut  agiiinst  lii-r  in  the 
near  East,  lint,  tlirough  hi'r  iinti-llnssian  alliance 
with  .Taixin.  would  si'izi'  tho  oppmluuily  to  thwart 
Russian  aims  in  tlin  far  J^ist.  The  (Jrand  'J'urk 
is  inde<!d  ■■  between  Jiuwsia  and  tho  deep  sea." 
The  Russian  Bear  hesitates  boeause  of  mnlevolont 
enemies  readv  to  attack  from  the  roar. 


<1  rljcht,  Salisbury  IwiiiB  the  ceiitnLl  flgarr.i 


I'Hiicli  (London),  SeptemlMrfli  U 
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It  IB  liaiil  to  see 

how  tlie  little 

principality  of 
ill-prepared  as  it  ia 
with  the  powerful 
the  Sultan,  can  be 
:  from  jtoing  to  war 
e  dictates  of  hu- 
&11  liave  forced  the 
and  Austrian  gov- 

to  intervene  by 
upy  the  disturbed 
European  Turkey, 
an  end  forever  to 
bility  in  those  dis- 

out  rages  against 
}  by  uncontrolled 
roops.  "We  publish 
■  a  careful  article 
pen  of  a  high  au- 
wn  the  situation  in 
)  it  seemed  to  be  in 
week  of  September. 

ributor  ia  the  author  of  the  widely  read 
lich  appeared  in  our  issue  for  Febru- 
,  entitled  "  The  Turkish  Situation."  In 
.rtment  of  "  Leading  Articles  of  the 
will  also  bo  found  some  instructive 
]  upon  the  Eastern  situation. 

It  was  to    have  been  expected  that 

rathe   revolution  in  Macedonia  would 

stir    up  Mohammedan  fanaticism   in 


other  jMirts  of  the  Turkish  Kiiipire  not  only 
against  the  C'liristian  subjocls  of  the  Hultan,  but 
also  against  foreigners.  Thus,  disturbances  of 
more  or  less  seriousness  have  hi'i'n  reported  from 
various  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  On  August  27, 
there  came  what  seemed  an  autjientic  report  that 
a  fatal  assault  had  becm  made  on  the  American 
vice-consul  at  Beirut,  on  the  Syrian  coftst.  Ad- 
miral Cotton  was  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean 
with  our  European  squadron,  consisting  of  the 
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Il,-ookli/n,  Sun  Fruiir.is'-';  uiid  M-fhi'is,  iiiwi  lii'  whs 
ordered  iminiidiatcIyJiytlioPresiilciit'silin'rliiiti, 
t.(i  proceed  to  Heinit.  It  wns  fmuid  thnt  A'iri;- 
(!onsul  ilagelsst'ii  liail  escain;d  iujuiy  :  yet  tlie 
fu'rioua  unrest  in  tlio  cuititimnity,  and  tlie  wurse 
tlian  ineffective  conduct  of  tlie  Tnrkisli  antliori- 
tipa,  made  it  senin  desiral'lf  for  Adinii-ul  C'ottun 
to  remain  fur  a  wliile  in  tlmt  ju-i^liLorliuod. 
There  is  lucah'd  at  Hfiriit  an  Aiuericaii  inntitii. 
tioii  known  as  tlie  Syrian  I'mtestant  <'iillene, 
Krhich  has  a  medical  achoul  as  one  of  its  di'juirt- 
jnents,  and  wliicli  has  renilered  piyut  uervice  to 
Asiatic  Turkey.  At  HaiixHil.  lliere  is  another 
Americmi  iTisiitiilion  kur.wn  as   Kuiilirairw  f'-.l- 


lepe.  Two  or  three  yearsago. 
sonic  iif  its  Iniildings  w.-rc 
liurned.  Turkish  soldiers ai'l- 
ing  the'  mob  that  did  themi*. 
chief.  I  )ur  government  has 
l>cen  tiild  tliat  this  Harpoot 
collcfre  is  again  threatened 
with  liarm.  These  institn- 
tions  are  under  the  gn&nn- 
tee  of  treaties,  and  ftlso  Yam 
si>Rcific  charters  from  the  Snl-' 
tan.  Oar  government  CH- 
not.  therefore,  allow  themto 
he.  molested.  The  TarUl^ 
(iovernnient  has  becMun 
international  nuisance.  Ul 
great  powers  onght  to.  a^iil 
it  at  once  from  Eok^m^  jlnid 
ought  to  place  it  andn  at^ 
i-egulation  in  Asia. 

Prour...  ''^>*  "^^  the** 
inOtktr  ures  of  iBtOBiip 
"'""■  tional  politii  ' 
justify  the  hopea  of  I 
kind,  the  world  makei 
progress  in  many  i 
Scientific  discovery  g 
a]>ace  in  variooa  lines  a 
servation.  Thus  Comm 
Peary, — no  mere  i 
cms  competitor  for  the  h 
of  reaching  the  Pole^  Imt 
a  valuable  contribator  to 
scientific  knowledge,  — hai 
ol)ta.ined  permiasion  of  the 
I'nit«d  States  Government 
to  spend  another  three  yean 
in  Arctic  exploration.  Most 
of  the  powers,  including  the 
Tnited  States,  have  signed 
the  protocol  adopted  by  the 
)  (^'ongress  of  Berlin  in  regard 

to  wireless  telegraphy.  The 
new  educational  year  ojjens  prosperously  in  the 
I'niti'd  States,  while  in  England  it  finds  tlie 
Nonconfoi-iiiists  fiphting  the  rates  levied  under 
tin:  new  Education  Act,  and  in  Prance  it  finds 
great  disturbance  resulting  from  the  suppression 
of  religious  schools.  A  great  tribute  to  Ameri- 
can educational  progress  is  paid  in  the  visit  to 
this  country  of  thirty  of  the  most  distinguished 
Icjiders  of  educational  work  in  England,  under 
the  escort  and  througli  the  agency  of  the  munif- 
icent .\Ir.  ilosely.  The  English  educators  will 
arrive  on  October  10.  President  Nicholas 
Jliirrny  Itutler,  of  Columbia,  will  act  as  chief 
din-ctor  of  their  itineran'. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(FVnni  Aiiaiut  tl  to  SepUmbtr  1 


In  command  of  the  European  squad  ro 


AiigiiHt  29. — Gen.  Robert  Shaw  Oliver  sacceeds  the 
Hod.  William  Gary  SaDger  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War. 

September  3.— PenDsylvania  Democrats  nominate  a 
State  ticket  and  adopt  a  platform  entirely  devot«dto 

September  T. — Colorado  Democrats  nominate  Adair 
WilEwn  for  Supreme  Court  judge  and  reafBrm  the  Kan- 
sjLs  City  platform  of  li«0. 

September  9.— The  anti-Tammany  fusion  conference, 
in  New  York  City,  recommends  the  renomination  of 
Mayor  IjOW,  Comptroller  Grout,  and  President  Fomes 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

September  13. — Cnnipaigns  nre  opened  by  the  Ken- 
tucky Republicans  and  the  Iowa  Democrat.'*. 

September  14.— Secretary  Hitchcock  appoints  Charles 
.T.  Bonaparte,  of  Maryland,  to  take  charge  of  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  land  scandals  in  Indian  Territory. 

September  18.— John  II.  Clarke,  of  Ohio,  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  to  succeed  Senator  Hanna,  challenges 
the  latter  to  a  joint  debat*. 


ITtCS  AND  GOVERNMENT— 

j25. — Nebraska  Democrats  and  Populists  nomi- 

ision  State  ticket Official  announcement  is 

it  Secretary  Root  will  retire  in  January,  1904, 
remor-Generat  Taft,  of  the  Philippines,  will 
lim,  and  that  Gen.  Luke  E.  Wright  will  be  ap- 
M  Governor  Taft's  place.... Secretary  Hitch- 
i  Attorney-General  Knox  order  Independent 
tioDB  intA  the  Indian  land  scandals. 
:  26.— Ohio  Democrats  nominate  Tom  L.  John- 
svemor.  and  endorse  the  candidacy  of  John  H. 
or  United  States  Senator. ..  .Public  Printer 
SHues  an  order  requiring  all  employees  of  the 
ent  Printing  Office  to  take  an  oath  to  support 
titution  of  the  United  States. 
;  28. — In  the  Democratic  primaries  held  in 
pi,  J.  K.  Yardamaa  receives  the  nomination 


POLITICS  AND 
August  22. — Baron  von  Tliielni 
succeeded  by  Baron  von  Stengel  e 
t«  the  German  treasury. 


-FOREIQN. 

an   realgns  and   is 
imperial  secretary 


(The  new  KOTemor-general  of  Australia.) 


August25.—The  British  Royal  Commission's  report 
on  the  conduct  of  the  South  African  War  is  made  pub- 
lic  The  Arfitentine  budget  announces  reductions  In 

taxation The  Cape  Colony  ministry  is  defeated  on  a 

motion  made  by  the  opposition  for  the  appointment  of 
a  supreme  court  to  Investigate  sentences  passed  under 
martial  law. 
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Aii^at36. — Lord  LamiDgton  ia  appointed  governor 
ot  Bombay  to  succeed  Lord  Northcot«,  who  becomes 
governor-general  ot  Australia. 

AugustW.— Minister  of  Finance  Witl«  ia  appointed 
president  of  the  Russian  committee  of  ministers. 

August  81. — Sir  H.  A.  Blake,  governor  of  Hong-KoDg, 
Is  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  West  Ridgeway  as  governor 
of  Ceylon. 

September  10.— The  Danish  government  commisBion 

n  the  West  Indies  recouiinenils  an  abolition  of  direct 


taxes  and  of  export  duties  on  sugar,  mm,  and  mnlnnnnr, 
and  suggests  insular  representation  in  the  Danish  Par- 
liament. 

September  14.— A  delegate  convention  of  Social  Demo- 
crats is  held  at  Dresden. 

September  15. — Premier  Balfour,  of  Great  Britain,  in 
a  published  pamphlet,  defines  his  views  on  protection. 

September  17. — The  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chaml)erlaln  re- 
signs from  tbu  British  ministry  as  secretary  for  the 
colonies ;  the  Rt.  Uon.  C.  T.  Ritchie,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  Lord  George  Hamilton,  secretary  for 
India,  also  give  up  their  portfolios, 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

AngiiBtSl. — The  spread  of  the  Macedonian  uprislnt; 
canaes  fears  of  a  conflict  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 

August  24.— Italy  issuesawarning  to  Turkey  against 
the  injury  of  the  Italian  consul  at  Monastir. 

August  25.— Moreauet  (Altanburg),  a  neutral  dlatrfct 
betvreen  Germany  and  Belgitim,  ia  annexed  to  Belgium. 


Augu,st  2«.— A  niaas  meeting  at  Sofla  adopts  resolu- 
tions urging  intervention  by  the  powers ;  Turkey's  total 
force  in  the  fleld  against  the  insurgents  is  estimated  at 
three  hundred  and  llfty  batlAlions. 

August  37. — President  Roosevelt  orders  the  European 
squadron  to  Beirut,  to  support  any  demand  that  may 
be  made  by  the  Uuit«d  Stat«a  on  Turkey. 


HUE.  ntlMBERT  AND  MAtrBX  I^BOBl  IBT  CXIDBT 

tMaltre  Labori.  whose  serrlces  In  tile  Drerfnaoase  hi 
been  forgotten,  acted  sa  connsel  of  the  Bnmberta  li 
trial  on  chariceB  of  forgery  and  f  rand  In  oonnectio 
thealleiced" Crawford"  estate;  both  If . and  Mme. 
bert  were  convicted  on  Angnat  i^  wid  aMltBnMd  I 
tary  conflnement  for  Ave  yean.) 
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l)e)finn  its  regular  nessious  In  London ;  Attorney-<TpneTal 
Fintiiy  presentH  th«  Cnnadian  cane. 

SeptembtT  US. — It  Ik  unnounced  tliftt  the  powers  have 
again  warned  Bulgaria  against  entering  iutu  war  with 

Turkey, 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

August  Si— The  IlclUtw.e  wins  the  first  race  for  the 

Amcrli:u'H  Cnp  by  7  minute*  3  seconds The  Britisli 

st«anier  A't^ptMnt'  Kails  from  Halifax  on  an  Arctic  expe- 
dition  The  Ziouixt  CoDgresH  opeatiat  Basle,  Switzer- 
land  The  new  United  States  cTwiaer  Fe.iva«ylva>iin 

in  latmcliwl  at  Philaiielphia.  ...Mine.  Thifrtee  Hum- 
bert, her  hus!>aud,  and  her  brothers,  Romalne  and 
Eiiiile  Daurignac,  are  fuiiiid  guilty,  in  Paris,  of  for- 
gery and  fraud  in  eonnsction  with  tlie  alleged  "  Craw- 
ford" luillioiiH — The  award  of  the  Alabama  Coal 
Strike  Arbitration  Comniisaion  increases  the  minerB* 
wages  two  and  one-half  tents  aton,  grants  senii-roouthty 
imynients  eomprouiises  the  eight-lnmr-day  question, 
and  forbids  Ijoys  under  fourteen  entering  the  mines. 

August  34.— Grand  Trunk  Bailway  sliareholders,  at 
a  meeting  in  London,  approveil  the  increase  of  the  com- 
mon sUK'lt  tJ)«O.00O,Ort). . .  .'•  Lou  Dillon  -  trots  a  mile  in 
two  minutes  at  KeiidvllU-.  yUxss. 

AiiKiiKt  a-..— Tlie  n.-JUinee  wins  the  second  race  tor 
the  Ami-rim-»  Cup  by  1  minute  lit  sii'oiids. 

August  2G.— Tlie  Zionist  Congress  at  Basle  votes  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  Great  Britain's  offer 

of  land  In  East  Africa  for  Jewish  colonization A 

new  fissure  opens  in  the  volcano  of  Vesuvius. 

August  28. — Tliirty  thousand  men  employed  in  the 


linre  been  killed  b, 

Beptfiuber  L — The  court  for  the  arbitration  of  the 
Venezuelan  preference  cases  opens  at  The  Hague. 

S«plfniber3.— It  is  announced  that  the  protocol  adopts 
•ll  by  Ilie  congress  at  Berlin  in  regard  to  wireless  teleg- 
~  y  has  been  signed  by  the  United  Stattw,  (iermany, 
"  ti  Spain,  Fraoce,  and  Russia,  hut  not  l>y  Great 
r  Italy The  Turkish  Government  informs 

fi  legations  of  the  danger  of  outrages  by  Bulgarian 
Ngltaton. 

September  3. — The  Alaskan  Boundary  Commission 
meets  in  London  ;  Lord  Alverstone  is  made  chairman. 

September  9.^The  Macedonian  Committee  makes  a 
.*<mnd  appeal  for  the  intervention  of  the  powers  (see 
pane  419). 

September  14.— The  Colombian  Senate  approves,  on 
first  reading,  a  bill  authorizing  the  government  to  ne- 
gotiate a  new  canal  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

September  15.— The  Alaskan  Boundary  Commission 


(Formerly  Bishop  Bonme,  at  Sonthwark. 


«u 
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Welih  tlDplAt«  indnittrj'  Htrike  tor  higher  wagen 

Caleb  Powersi,  former  secretar}-  of  Mate  in  Keutucky, 
in  founil  giiilty,  on  his  IliinI  (rial,  of  the  mlinler  of 
Ciov.  WiUinm  Go(-l>pl,  luiil  Hfiitenceil  1o  death. 

SeptemlKT  3.— Ity  tlii'  blowing  up  of  an  Auntrtiin 
8t«amer  iii>ar  lli»ir);aH  tweuty-niue  livi's  am  loHt. 

Sept<'niU-rit.— ThethinI  race  fur 
la  won  liy  tliu  Hclliinw  on  au  >.• 
twenty  luiniitm, 

Se|itenil)tr  8. — A  train  o 
Railroad  rovprx  VJH  miles  in 
cago  Junction,  Ohio,  and  Cia 

September  8. — The  stcaiii.tl 
Atlantic  reconl  fc)r  a  l^■^■st^ 
time  SduyH,  II  liuiirx,  51  niiii 

September  fl. — Sir  Xorniaii  Ijoekjer.  aildmwin({  tliu 
British  Aasociittiiin  for  tliu  Advanwiiient  of  Science, 
strongly  atlrocates  titate  aid  fur  univemitiui. 

September  li— The  armuretl  crnifter  Jliiryfand  is 
lanQcbe<l  at  N'ewiKirt  Xews. 

Septonil)er  U.— Secretary  SbnwdesiniiJitesHlicmt  lift.y 
national  banks  ns  Hilditionnl  detK)sit<iries  of  ptil)iic 
money. 

September  15. —  The  National    Irrigation  Congress 
t   Ogdei 


i  well-known   jHilitician  of  New 


OBITUARY. 

Angujitaa.— The 
H&rquls  of  Salix- 
bnry,  'iS  (see  pagi^ 
4ae)....Menotti 
Garibaldi,  eldest 
son  of  the  Kal- 
ian patriot,  58 

Henry  I>.  Purroy 
York  City.  55. 

August  33. — Charles  Carroll  Bonni^y.  of  Chicago,  who 
originated  the  World's   Farlliiiuent    of   Religions   of 

iees.K. 

August  «.— A.  C.  Cleveland,  of  Nevada,  one  of  the 
largest  cat  Ik'- misers  of  the  West.  IH. ..  .Major  Charles 
H.  Smith  (■■  Bill  Arp"),  the  noteil  ^I'outbern  humor- 
ist, 77. 

August  S.i.— John  Bliuer,  a  prominent  Illinois  AIh>- 
lltlonist,  MI.....T('>hn  I.  DaveniHirt.  a.  Imnur  Kepiihli- 

can  leader  of  New  York  I'ily,  .'>T Or.  Christoplier  Ci, 

Tiedenian.  denn  of  BulTalo  I«-iw  r^chiHii.  -Ki. 

AuplKt  atl.— Ex-President  Martin  Kellogg,  of  the 
UnireTKity  of  Califoniia.  75. 

Au|[UNt  iW. — Fn>derick  Ijtw  Olmsted,  the  American 
lKndgea|>eart-hi(eet,Sl Josephllnworth.  the  actor. 't,'^. 

August  an.— Capt.  A.  J.  Pearnian.  '■.-*iiiiiller"  piv- 
«nkor  of  Nebraska  under  tiie  lerritoriid  agreenient.  T4. 

Augoiitai.— Dr.  Prieiirieh  WiihelmBarkhausen.  head 
of  the  Prussian  RvnngeliCHi  Church,  71. ...George  W. 


Arundel,  a  well-known  Philadelphia  lawyer,  T3. . .  .Gen. 
Don  CarlosHauselteno,  of  Denver,  ascholar  and  linguist 

of  repute,  T8 Dr.  George  B.  Russell,  a  well-knon-u 

Michigan  physician,  87. . .  .Rev.  .T.  S.  .T.  McConnell.  D.D.. 

of  the  Met  hod  iHt  Board  of  Church  Extension,  64 John 

Carliwle,  a  well-known  citissea  of  Cincinnati. 
September  1.— Gen.  George  B.  Wright,  of  Ohio,  87. . . 


Rev.  James  Ijeon- 


ardCorning.D.D.. 
"    a  of 

September  3.  - 
Mrs.  Julia  Mac- 
Nair  Wright,  the 

September  3.  — 
Dr.  Emily  S.  Rob- 
bins,  said  to  liavp 


practitionerinllie 
United  Slates,  71 
...  .Count  Fraucis 


Great  Britain,  6li. 

September  4.— Hermann  Zumpe,  the  German  com- 
poser and  musical  director M.  Manewheff,  the  Bul- 
garian minister  of  finance. 

Septeiiilier  «.— Charles  A.  Cutter,  a  leading  authority 

la  library  science,  fiU Henry  Sanford,  vice-preaident 

of  the  Adams  KYpresa  Company,  78. 

September  7.— Binhop  Thomag  M.  Clark,  of  Rhode 
Island,  presiding  member  of  the  Protestant  House  vl 

Bishops  of  the  I'nited  States,  91 Bx-Congressniau 

John  Bullock  Clark,  of  Missouri,  78. 

September  9.— Judge  Charles  E.  Flandreau,  a  Minne- 


Septemlier  13.— Dr.  Frank  A.  HIU,  secretarf  of  the 

Massachnsetis  State  Board  of   Education,  da Col. 

RichanI  Cbannlng  Jones,  formerly  president  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  83 Mrs.  Mary  E.  W.  Sher- 
wood, the  writer,  63. 

September  13.— Dr.  KdwM^  North,  for  many  years 

professor  of  Greek  in  Hamilton  College,  83 Ex-Con- 

gt«»>man  Colin  M.  Ingersoll,  of  Conn«cUcut,  81. 

September  14.— Judge  Albert  Ritchie,  of  the  Supreme 

Judicial  Court  of  Maryland,  t» Mra.  Alloe  Gordon 

Gulick,  president  of  the  lDt«ruatloiiBl  Iitetltute  for 
Girls  in  Spain.  Stt. 

Septemlier  lit,— Representative  Vincent  Boreing,  of 
Kentucky.  IM. 

SeplemU'r  17.— Col.  Richard  Lathera,  a  prominent 
Southern  n-sident  of  New  York  City,  8a,...Ex->Judge 
Dwigbt  K.  l.cMimis.  of  the  Conoecticnt  Supreme  Conrt, 


SeptemWr  18.— Prof.  Alexander  Bain, 

logii'ian.  K^ Kx-Congressmau   Edwvrd   Overton,  of 

Pennsylvania,  ll". 

Seplemlier  lU.— Dr.  Egbert  GnemMT,  the   eminiMt 
Eomeopathtc  Phj-sician  of  New  Toric  Ct^,  tO. 


SOME    PROMINENT    PERSONALITIES   IN 
CURRENT  CARICATURE, 


THE  most  frequently  caricatured  personality  in  the 
prexs  of  the  world  lost  month  won  Abdal  Hnmid, 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  Under  pret«rt  of  quelling  insurrec- 
tion and  enforcing  administrative  reform,  he  has  sent 
about  300,000  soldiers  to  the  provinces  that  remain  un- 
der his  sovereignty  south  of  Bulgaria  and  north  of 
Greece;  andthoaesoldietBhavebeencarryingonaBeries 


From  the  Ifhio  Stile  Jmrnal  (Columbus). 


:  and  outrages  that  beggars  all  description 
and  ia  almost  without  parallel  in  the  previous  annals 
of  Turkish  butchery  and  crime.  The  policy  o(  Sultan 
Abdul  is  to  diminish  danger  of  insurrection  by  using 
massacre  to  wipe  out  the  CltristiaQ  population.  This 
is  the  method  he  pursued  only  a  tew  years  ago  in 
Armenia. 
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"RofssKvtm  {the  baggageman) :  "  I  Bay,  if  foa  Intend  plac- 
ing tliat  flnanclal  trunk  on  tble  '  apeclal  sesMon '  train  yonll 
have  to  honr." 

From  the  Pfn)KerfV«n  (St.  Paul). 
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Frum  the  TrOMnt  (MlDDeapolie). 

Rp«ct«r  of  (lermaii  socialism  as  it  presents  itself  in  op- 
position t«  the  Emperor  WilUttm'B  programme  for 
military  aggrandiiement  and  tariffs  on  the  food  of 


I»nl  Lansdowne  is  not  a  very  popular  personality 
in  Eogland  just  now.  He  held  the  war  portfolio  in 
Lonl  Salisbury's  cabinet  when  the  South  African  ivnr 
began,  and  a  royal  coiiimi<ision  has  just  shown  how 
phenomenally  inefficient  he  ivas  in  that  capucity.  He 
is  now  foreign  minister  in  the  crumbling  Balfour  cab- 
inet, and  is  far  from  being  an  element  of  strength. 

The  picture  at  the  topof  the  opposite  column  shows 
very  clearly  Ihe  position  that  King  Peter  seems  to  oc- 
cupy in  Servia,  where  the  military  clique  that  assassi- 
nated his  predecessor  insists  upon  holding  the  reins  of 
gOTemment.    The  other  cartoon  on  this  page  shows  the 


Thk  Kaiskr       \mx  amln.  and  n 
e  er     n  hnl  do  yon  wantl" 
Thk  ^PBCTBit .      I  want  to  Mat  a 
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Helping  himself  to  wearing  npparel. 
From  the  Brnnhlyn  EagU  (New  York). 

hatnberlikiu,  for  months  past,  Van  held  the  leail- 
le  iu  the  almost  daily  cartoons  of  Mr.  P.  Car- 
Gould  that  appear  in  the  WentmltiJiter  QazeUc. 
mple  onea  are  shown  on  this  paj^.  Mr.  Chani- 
a  withdrawal  from  the  cabinet  last  month  was 
t  so  sensational  in  English  politics  that  almost 
ntonnist  in  the  world  will  have  tried  his  hand 
1  pictorial  allusion  to  the  event  or  its  supposed 

ce.    We  shall,  doubtless,  have 
to  reproduce  some  of  these  Chamberlain 
Meanwhile,    the   Brooklyn   Eniflc's  draw 


to  perform  a  slight  oxplr 
of  Inquiry." 

The  HoosE  THAT  Lav 
From  U  tfrdni 

which  appears  on  this  page,  represents  Clianilierlaiu  as 
in  the  act  ot  robbing  the  old  American  protectionist 
scarecrow  (or  the  sake  of  getting  clothes  for  his  new 
English  doctrine.  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  hazards 
the  opinion  that  Chamberlain  is  launching  his  protect- 
ive tariff  ark  on  an  cbbinR  tide,  and  that  it  will  And  it- 
self high  and  dry  on  the  rocks.  This  is  very  |>ossihly 
true  ;  yet  it  remains  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a 
great  campaigner,  and  he  has  the  backing  of  a  power- 
ful organization. 


'■IJon't  talk  nonsi 
ind  these  big  loaven  over." 
.■e  no  mor<>  Hiinilhng",  well,  then 
ar  position."-  Mk.  B 

.1  Club,  June  as,  19(13.] 

■rom  Wrximlmter  aazrttc  (Londi 


Alas,  poor  Joseph  Chamberlali 
Is  bark  on  an  ebbing  tide  I 

From  the  TritMne  (Hinneapolis). 
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The  KladileraduUvh  cartoonist,  whow  grutuaqiie 
liicture  of  President  Boowvelt  we  reproduced  last 
mouth,  haM,  in  tiirti,  paid  hlH  rvspecta  to  King  Edward 
of  KuglaDd  in  tlie  manner  depicted  on  thia  page.  Tlir 
viiiit  of  Edward  to  Vienna,  last  mouth,  vraa  productive 
in  the  Cunt  inen till  presH  of  many  exprexsious,  pictorial 
and  otherwise,  quite  friendly  in  their  natwre.  The  two 
American  cnrtoonn  on  this  page  ni>ed  no  explanation. 
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THE  MACEDONIAN    STRUGGLE. 

HY    AN    AMERICAN    BORN    IN    TURKEY. 


E  policy  of  Russia,  and  the  collapse  into 
which  Sultan  Abd-ul-Haniid  has  plunged 
ipire,  have  brought  Europe  to  another  of 
conflicting  cross -purposes  which  only  acci- 
:an  solve.  Before  these  lines  an;  published, 
newspaper  reader  may  lie  wiser  as  to  the 
:  of  events  than  is  at  this  hour  the  wisest 
ist-informed  minister  in  Europe.  The  pro- 
joint  military  occupation  by  Russia  and 
ia,  still  a  fiuliject  of  diplomatic  correspond- 
nd  consultation,  inaycmbnrk  Europe  again 
e  diOicuIt  but  not  impossihle  task  of  im- 
ig  the  fldministrati'm  i)f  a  Turkish  province 
it  removing  Turkish  aHthority.  All  things 
e  possible  when  Russia,  in  the  spring  of 
after  the  .\rmenian  massacres,  departed  ' 
the  tradition  and  [wlicy  of  seventy  years, 


which  bad  become  the  common  law  of  the  Euro- 
pean concert,  in  dealing  with  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. From  the  battle  of  Navarioo,  it  became 
the  accepted  rule,  a  very  routine  of  Btatecraft, 
that  the  Sultan's  authority  was  to  be  preserved, 
guarded,  and  respected  until  Turkish  oppression 
took  shape  in  massacre.  When  this  came,  after 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  waiting,  and  a 
greater  or  less  hell  of  human  suffering,  some 
new  share  of  the  Turkish  Empire  was  set  in  the 
familiar  path  which  ran  through  a  special  admin- 
istration guaranteed  by  the  powers,  a  native  and 
local  administration,  autonomy,  a  separate  prin- 
cipality, protected  independence,  and  at  length 
a  separate  national  existence.  The  Danubian 
principalities,  Roumania,  Servia,  Greece,  Bul- 
garia, and  Crete,  have  all  gone  through  this  sue- 
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cession  of  events.  If  Lebanon  })rincipality  has 
been  since  IvSOO  in  an  arrested  provincial  au- 
tonomy, this  was  only  a  more  convenient  ])rece- 
dent  for  <listricts  and  territories  too  near  the 
center  of  the  empire  to  be  cliipped  olT. 

For  a  century,  this  ])rocess  lias  b(*en  in  prog- 
ress. For  seventv  vears  it  was  a(!cept(*d.  Those 
who  watched  most  closely  the  progress  of  affairs 
in  the  Turkish  Empire  felt  most  certain  that, 
given  a  certain  measure  of  Turkish  massacre, 
one  could  predict  one  more  measure  of  Europ<>an 
int(»rference.  Whether  it  will  be  to  the  linal 
glory  or  condemnation  of  L<»rd  Salisbury  that 
he  was  consenting  to  a  change  no  man  can  yet 
tell.  Only  the  courts  of  history  jutlge  those 
who  make  it.  There  came  a  dav,  in  Mav,  1S9G, 
when  Lord  Salisbury  had  to  decide  whether  he 
would  risk  the  peace  of  Europe  by  forcing  the 
hand  of  Russia,  determine<l  that  there  should 
be  no  interference  over  Armenia.  lie  loved 
peace.  For  a  quarter  of  a  c(»ntury,  during  half 
of  which  he  ruled  the  British  Empire,  he  made 
it  the  object  of  his  life  to  keep  the  world's  p(»ace. 
When  the  historian  of  our  day,  half  a  century 
hence,  has  before  him  the  private  letters  and 
memoranda  of  this  period,  he  will  probaWy  find, 
if  his  search  go  far  enough,  a  personal  message 
from  Robert  Cecil  to  William  McKinley  in  the 
critical  days  of  1898,  warning  him  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  was  in  peril  if  the  Philippines 
were  jettisoned  and  left  for  the  ambitious  sal- 
vage of  a  colony-coveting  Kaiser,  and,  as  the 
next  fifty  years  go,  the  historian  of  1953  will 
hold  Lord  Salisbury  and  President  McKinley 
wise  or  unwise. 

So,  in  1896,  Lord  Salisbury  reversed  the  pol- 
icy of  Castlereagh  and  Canning,  of  Palmerston 
and  Gladstone,  and  left  the  Turkish  Empire  to 
stew  in  its  own  juice,  where  Russian  policy  was 
determined  to  have  it  cook  until  it  was  done  to 
a  turn  for  Russian  eating. 

"  Not  a  drop  of  Russian  blood  shall  be  shed, — 
not  a  jot  of  the  Russian  inheritance  shall  b(.^  lost," 
— was  the  curt  ])hrase  in  which  a  Russian  com- 
munique (inspired  utterance^  told  all  the  Balkans 
last  January  that  the  policy  which  had  left  Ar- 
menia a  hopeless  prey  to  the  most  awful  experi- 
ence which  has  ])efallen  human  beings  outside 
of  savagery  in  our  day  w^ould  be  njpc^ated  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  The  plain  meaning  of  this 
declaration,  scarcely  noticed  out  of  the  scene 
which  it  affected,  save  by  clos(?  students  of  the 
situation,  was  that  Russia  wouhl  not  again  launch 
its  armies  across  the  I)anu})e  or  land  them  at 
Bourgas  and  Varna.  Neithi^-  would  Russia  per- 
mit a  new  Balkan  state  to  arise  to  hold,  as  everv 
Muscovite  feels  Roumania,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Greece  do  hold,  part  of  the  "  Russian  heritage  " 


in  the  East.  With  its  2,200,000  of  population, 
its  frontage  on  the  ^gean,  its  ccirtainty  of  ab- 
sorbing Adrianople  and  a  frontage  on  the  Black 
Sea,  its  posscjssion  of  the  thoroughfare  of  the 
Balkans, — fen*  uj)  and  down  the  Strymon  and 
Wardar  for  twenty -live  centuries  have  eddied 
the  ti<les  of  conquest  and  control  over  the  ponin- 
suhi  and  its  waters, — were  Macedonia  once  tu 
pass  to  Bulgaria,  a  great  Balkan  federation 
strong  enough  with  Austria-Hungary  to  stt*ni 
Russia  would  certainly  deveh)p. 

The  clew  which  runs  through  the  labyrinth  of 
dubious  diplomacy  and  blood-stained  event  in 
the  Levant  has,  therefore,  been  since  Lord  Salis- 
})urv's  decision  in  IsiiO,  that  in  anv  event  the 
Sultan  could  count  upon  first  Russia,  and  next 
(xermany,  to  pn^vent  any  interference  which 
ended  his  sovereignty  over  any  part  of  his  terri- 
torv.  Xo  more  ruthless  policv  has  been  known 
since  Metternich  adopted  a  precisely  similar  plan 
in  Italy  from  the  time  Austrian  troops  ended  the 
short-lived  constitution  of  Naples  in  1S22  until 
they  were  driven  across  the  Nuncio  in  IH.VJ. 
The  like  Russian  policy  may  easily  last  as  long. 
Whether  it  will  end  in  the  same  merited  defeat  no 
one  can  tell.  Certainly  no  man  can  follow  Rus- 
sian strikes  and  riots,  massacres  and  mobs,  from 
Tiflis  and  Batum  to  Kieff  and  Odessa,  for  six 
months  past,  in  all  walks  and  callings,  amon^ 
peasantry  and  proletariat,  affecting  army  and 
police,  officials  and  the  mechanic  class,  without 
beginning  to  feel  that  Count  Lamsdorff  now,  like 
Count  Metternich  eighty  years  ago,  stands  on  & 
more  insecure  foundation  than  he  and  the  world 
are  aware. 

Eor  the  present,  Russia  controls,  and  controls 
absolutely.  In  East  Asia  and  in  West,  at 
P(;king  and  at  Constantinople,  Russia  maintains 
an  Asiatic  pow(»r  which  governs  by  oppression 
and  rules  by  nuissacre  until  the  Russian  inherit- 
ance is  ready  for  probate  when  war  executes  an 
ancient  will  and  testament  and  asks  for  letters- 
of  administration  on  the  empires  of  Turk  and 
Manchu.  Last  January,  however,  it  was  clear 
that  some  step  must  be  taken.  Macedonia  had 
had  its  brii^f  but  f  i-uitless  rising  in  October.  The 
Bulgaro  -  Macedonian  Committee  .had  had  its. 
military  chest  replenished  by  the  ransom  of 
^liss  Stone.  Assassination,  at  Bucharest,  had 
terrorized  Roumanian  opposition  to  the  Bulgarian 
programme.  Servia  was  nearing  the  appalling 
explosion  which,  in  June,  repeated  at  Belgrade 
the  murderous  conspiracies  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance and  left  the  old  Konak  reeking  with 
slaughter.  Creece  is  powerless,  held  in  the 
debtor's  prison  of  an  international  reveoue 
commission.  A  Bulgarian  blow  was  certain  U> 
be  struck  in  the  spring.     Russian  policy,  nn* 
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tedly  directed  toward  peace  under  the 
jnt  Czar,  sought  to  prevent  a  rising  by  ren- 
ig  it  unnecessary.  Count  Lamsdorff  visited 
na.  His  conference  with  Count  Gulochow- 
jr&s  succeeded  by  a  visit  to  each  Balkan 
al,  where,  as  he  curtly  said  at  Sofia  to  a 
ng  delegation,  <^  he  went  not  to  take  advice 
o  give  it."  The  fruits  were  soon  apparent. 
Sultan,  the  first  week  in  February,  called 
he  reserves  of  the  second  and  third  army 
J,  which  have  their  headquarters  at  Monastir 
Salonika,  and  brought  them  to  a  war  foot- 

The  Bulgarian  Government,  the  second 
:  in  February,  arrested  the  chiefs  of  the 
>donian  Committee, — Stantichfeff,  its  presi- 
;  Stoicheff,  its  secretary  ;  Professor  Mich- 
'ski,  its  strongest  intellectual  force ;  and 
cheff,  its  military  leader.  Premier  Daneff 
ed  the  Bulgarian  Chamber  on  this  policy, 
two  months  later  he  lost  his  majority,  and 
Sankoff  party,  in  favor  of  action,  reorgan- 
the  ministry,  with  Petroff  at  its  head. 
le  third  week  in  February,  the  Russian  and 
rian  ambassadors  in  Constantinople  present- 
lentical  notes  demanding  reform  in  Mace- 
i,  and  the  Sultan,  for  the  first  time  in  Turk- 
istory,  instantly  accepted  them, — a  sufficient 
f  of  the  belief  in  diplomatic  circles  in  Pera 
he  had  previously  been  consulted  upon  their 
:.  The  identical  notes  of  Febiniary,  1903, 
ey  will  be  known  in  Eastern  diplomacy,  fol- 
i  the  familiar  models  of  a  century.  An 
jctor  -  general  was  to  be  appoiiited,  whose 
•ol  of  the  "three  vilayets  of  Salonika, 
istir,  and  Kossova,"  or  Uskub,  would  be, 
in  the  command  of  troops,  independent  of 
>ultan.  A  gendarmerie  was  to  be  organized 
r   European   officers,   in  which   Christians 

to  be  proportionally  represented.  The 
lues  were  to  be  subject  to  a  first  charge  for 
government  of  the  new  principality, — no- 
•e  mentioned  as  Macedonia, — and  only  the 
ice  was  to  be  remitted  to  the  Turkish  impe- 
ireasury. 

lis  programme  was  universally  accepted  by 
>pe.  It  received  as  unstinted  official  praise 
ondon  as  in  St.  Petersburg.  There  was  a 
!  period  of  dissent  at  Berlin,  but  before  a 
:  was  over.  Count  von  Biilow  was  congratu- 
g  the  Reichstag  on  the  end  of  fumbling 
wurschteln)  in  Macedonia  ;  and  M.  Delcass^, 
iris,  assuring  the  French  public  that  France 
aided  a  solution  which  safeguarded  all 
»,  and  left  the  republic  free  for  other  steps, 
>tless  in  Morocco.  There  were  only  two 
icles  in  the  way  of  complete  success  in  paci- 
r  Macedonia, — the  plan  was  a  sham  and  the 
aro-Macedonian  Committee  was  not.    It  had 


those  glad  to  die,  and  where  men  die  a  cause 
lives. 

The  plan  was  put  in  motion.  Hussein  Hilmi 
Pasha  was  made  inspector-general.  It  was  a 
fair  choice.  He  did  good  work  in  Yemen.  He 
is  of  the  old  school.  He  is,  after  the  Turkish 
administrative  fashion,  a  tireless  worker,  which 
means  that  instead  of  creating  a  machine  through 
which  he  works,  as  a  good  executive  does  in  the 
West,  he  seeks  to  do  everything  himself,  and  in 
the  modern  state  is  overwhelmed  with  details. 
Given  old  conditions,  a  free  hand,  no  telegraph, 
no  special  correspondents,  and  only  a  scribe  or 
two  to  keep  tally  of  "the  heads  and  the  taxes, 
and  men  like  Hussein  Hilmi  Pasha  have  for  six 
hundred  years  kept  far  better  order  over  the 
Turkish  Empire  than  any  one  of  its  provinces 
could  without  them.  But  their  day  is  past.  The 
Sultan's  first  ingenious  device  to  divide  the  pow- 
ers was  to  propose  as  the  two  European  officers 
who  were  to  reorganize  the  gendarmerie  two  of 
his  German  pashas, — Rudijisch  Pasha  and  Auler 
Pasha, — to  which  Russia  objected,  and  asked 
for  officers  from  neutral  states.  Whereupon, 
Abd-ul-Hamid  telegraphed  to  Sweden,  just  now 
in  an  anti- Russian  fiame  over  Finland,  and 
while  Swedish  officers  came,  they  have  never 
been  assigned  to  duty.  Where  Christians  took 
service  in  the  gendarmerie  in  western  Macedonia, 
they  were  poniarded  by  Albanians,  and  in  east- 
em  Macedonia  by  Bulgarian  Komitadjis. 

For  two  months,  while  the  snows  were  melting, 
the  streams  filling,  through  March  and  April, 
the  plan  had  its  brief  trial.  The  time  was  spent 
in  a  steady  stream  of  Turkish  troops  to  Mace- 
donia, which  raised  the  57,000  in  January  to 
200,000  in  June.  Opening  with  78  battalions  of 
about  700  men,  there  were  in  May  156  battalions 
of  infantry,  37  of  artillery,  and  78  of  cavalry. 
The  storm  broke.  At  the  end  of  March,  the 
Nationalist  party  in  Bulgaria  forced  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  cabinet  in  spite  of  remonstrances 
from  St.  Petersburg.  Repression  ended  on  the 
Bulgarian  frontier.  For  ten  years  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  there  were  not  armed 
bands  in  Macedonia,  half-brigand,  half-revolu- 
tionary, and  these  increased  from  January  to 
April.  In  that  month,  the  country  was  net- 
worked. April  closed  with  the  dynamite  explo- 
sion which  wrecked  the  bank  at  Salonika  and 
the  steamship  Guadalquivir  in  the  harbor.  Next, 
the  mountain  gorges  and  inaccessible  valleys 
north  and  south  of  Monastir  were  held  by  small 
bands,  one  of  which  captured  Kruschewo,  wisely 
selecting  for  pillage  a  Wallach  town  of  Greek 
sympathies.  Railroad  bridges  were  blown  up, 
and  by  September  few  were  left  on  any  line. 
Turkish  barracks  were  wrecked  at  Koprulii  and 
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Adrianople,  and  three  forage  depots,  widely 
separated,  were  burned.  Twice  tlie  revolution- 
ary bands  worked  down  to  the  coast,  once  in 
Yenidge,  the  Bulgarian  tobacco  country  about 
Kavala,  and  again  on  the  Black  Sea,  Wasiliko  ; 
but  this  is  rare.  There  are  three  ranges  running 
diagonally  across  this  harried  region.  One,  Is- 
trandja  Dagh,  east  of  Adrianople,  *the  Rhodope 
mountains  (Perrim  Dagh  and  Bos  Dagh),  between 
the  plain  of  Adrianople  and  the  Maceilonian  val- 
leys of  the  Sturma  and  Wardar,  and  the  third, 
tlie  lofty  mountains,  rivaling  the  Alps,  which 
fill  western  Macedonia  and  bevond,  Albania.  In 
these  three,  Bulgarian  Ijands  have  lurked,  seized 
villages,  cut  off  outposts,  descended  on  small 
garrisons,  and  ravaged  Moslem  villages.  Twice 
railroad  trains  have  been  blown  up,  with  women 
and  children.  Thrice  j)assenger  steamers  have 
been  wrecked  by  dynamite  without  even  the  ex- 
cuse of  troops  or  munitions  on  board  and  under 
the  French,  Austrian,  and  Greek  flags.  There 
has  been  no  moment  when  any  military  success, 
properly  so-called,  lias  been  won  by  these  Bul- 
garian revolutionists.  Not  a  day  when  some 
band  has  not  been  selling  the  lives  of  a  dozen 
members  in  a  hopeless  struggle,  whose  only  pur- 
pose is  and  can  be  to  force  the  interference  of 
the  powers  by  provoking  Turkish  excess. 

All  Europe  has  been  hotly  discussing  whether 
this  is  justifiable.  The  answer  will  be  one  of 
temperament  rather  than  of  principle.  So  far 
as  mere  outrage  and  excess  go,  there  is  probably 
not  much  to  choose  between  Bulgarian  Komi- 
tadji  and  Turkish  irregular.  The  whole  land  is 
savage.  Brute  slaughter  and  rapine  appear 
everywhere.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  case  for  either 
side.  The  worst  excesses  are  undoubtedly  by 
Moslems.  Nothing  can  exaggerate,  and  no  words 
that  can  be  printed  can  describe,  the  woe  and 
horror  of  the  past  six  months  in  Macedonia 
from  Turkish  troops,  regular  and  irregular.  Not 
all  that  is  told  is  true,  but  enough  is  true  to 
make  worse  horrors  than  any  man  dare  tell. 
But  Turkish  oppression  has  this  about  it  that  it 
breeds  madness.  There  is  a  righteous  insanity 
which  oppression  must  breed  if  freeilom  is  to 
be  won.  Given  Russian  policy  as  it  now  stands, 
and  there  is  no  prospect  in  any  course  but  the 
hopeless  struggle  into  which  the  best  of  young 
Bulgaria  has  flung  itself  headlong,  as  though  life 
were  the  least  of  earth's  goods.  Turkish  ad- 
ministration has  suffered  the  loss  which  afllicts 
all  things  Turkish  under  the  present  Sultan. 
Much  once  escaped  the  old  rude  methods.  As 
the  machine  improves,  it  grinds  more  merciless- 
ly. The  Macedonian  farmer  pays  a  tithe  of  1 2^ 
per  cent.,  an  imperial  tax  of  If),  and  faces  an 
export  duty  of  8  per  cent.,  35^  per  cent,  in  all. 


Head  tax,  license,  road  taxes — with  no  roads — 
and  all  the  various  imposts,  from  35  to  45  per 
cent,  of  th(?  j)roduce  of  labor,  are  swept  into  the 
gatherer's  or,  worse,  tax-farmer's  hands.  Heavy 
taxes  exist  in  all  Continental  Europe,  witness 
Italy  ;  but  at  least  there  is  legal  security.  In 
Turkey,  while  there  is  peace  and  much  prosper- 
ity for  many,  and  a  steady  growth  of  wealth 
and  population,  there  is  never  security.  This 
oppresses  like  a  nightmare.  More  than  once.  I 
have  seen  the  immigrant  from  Turkey  in  this 
country  who  there  had  enjoyed  some  ease,  po- 
sition, and  wealth,  and  who  here  was  vainly 
struggling  for  a  bare,  hard  livelihood,  and,  when 
I  spoke  of  the  contrast,  have  been  instantly  told 
that  this  was  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  mere 
sense  of  security  under  law  and  freedom  from 
arbitrary  power. 

Turkish  rule,  at  many  points,  gives  better 
things  than  would  exist  without  it.  Yet  this 
insecurity  is  never  absent.  In  Macedonia,  whole- 
sale official  corruption  is  complicated  by  that 
worst  of  social  pests,  brigandage.  Yet  ill  as 
things  were,  they  are  infinitely  worse  in  this 
awful  summer  of  whose  widespread  horror  the 
dispatches  give  so  little  ken.  It  is  doubtful  if 
anything  can  make  the  situation  better.  All  the 
past  combines  to  render  Macedonia  the  irrecon- 
cilable surd  of  the  Balkan.  The  land  is  half 
empty.  The  three  vilayets  usually  included  un- 
der Macedonia  have  almost  exactly  the  area  of 
New  England  outside  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  but 
they  have  but  2,200,000  population,  which  these 
States  had  fifty  years  ago.  Over  most  of  the 
region  one  sees  great  areas  of  untilled  land.  For 
a  generation  population  has  been  moving.  Half- 
thriving  Bulgaria  is  Macedonian  bom.  Fully 
one  officer  in  three  in  the  Bulgarian  army,  35 
per  cent.,  was  born  in  Macedonia.  The  places 
of  those  who  left  the  fertile  Macedonian  valleys 
have  b(j(m  filled  by  Moslems  who  could  not  bear 
Christian  dominion  in  Roumania,  Servia,  Bulga- 
ria, and  (Greece, — in  no  one  of  which,  though 
protected  l)y  law,  is  the  Moslem's  lot  light.  We 
all  know  the  Jew's  in  Roumania.  The  legisla- 
tion und(»r  which  the  Jew  suffers  was  originally 
aimed,  not  at  him,  but  at  the  Mohammedan.  Of 
800,000  Moslems  in  Macedonia,  a  very  large 
share,  not  far  from  half,  is  embittered  by  their 
enforced  migration.  It  is  making  a  last  stand. 
The  Albanian,  moreover,  has  spread  from  his 
mountains  over  the  lower  old  Servian  plateau  up 
to  the  b()rd(»rsof  Servia, — Moslem,  bigoted,  war- 
like, the  very  swashbuckler  of  the  East.  To-day 
he  disputes  in  scattered  villages,  encouraged  by 
the  Turk,  territory  not  long  ago  SIav,  either 
Serb  or  Bulgar. 
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3re  are,  therefore,  three  Moslem  popula- 
— the  early  immigration  from  Asia  Minor, 
I  occupied  the  larger  cities,  first  on  the 
lar  (Zenlje-Vardar),  1362,  next  in  Salonika, 
and  later  in  Serres,  Drama,  Monastir, 
ia,  and  like  central  points.  Many  of  these 
landowners,  aghas,  with  large  estates,  the 
of  conquest.  There  has  been  added  a  rural 
lian  population  and  another  exiled  from 
bor  lands  in  scattered  villages.  The  Greek 
ity  population.  So  is  the  Wallach  ( Vlack), 
>aman,  men  given  to  trade  and  living  in 
vely  wealthy  little  places  apart  from  the 
ir  peasant  population,  owning  the  pack- 
3  which  were  once  the  transport  of  the  re- 
Two  of  these  Vlack  towns  have  been  se- 
L  for  Bulgar  bands  for  <<  contributions." 
51av  peasantry  is  divided  between  the  Serbs 
rthern  Macedonia,  and  the  Bulgar  owns  all 
5St  of  the  region,  in  numbers  fully  half  of 
hole.  This  population,  separated  by  creed, 
tongue,  and  tradition,  lives  inextricably 
i  in  the  same  cities  and  towns,  village  lap- 
village. 

Macedonia  had  a  homogeneous  population, 
ad  even  its  Christian  inhabitants  been 
n  together  in  the  past  generation,  its  au- 
3y  would  now  be  certain  ;  but  an  evil  sepa- 
rate pursues  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
n.  Passing  over  the  division  between  two 
s, — two-thirds  Christian  and  one-third  Mos- 
-Macedonia  could  at  best  have  barely  sup- 
i  one  system  of  education.  Such  a  single 
n  would  for  thirty  years  past,  in  which 
tion  has  gone  on,  been  a  burden  ;  but  it 
I  have  assimilated  the  present  generation, 
id,  over  Macedonia,  for  twenty  years  past, 
eparate  systems  of  schools  have  separated 
urther  a  population  already  divided.  The 
sh  Government  supports  schools, — poor, 
etter  than  none,  and  of  late  fairly  housed  in 
rger  places  :  open  to  all,  but  in  which  no 
tian  will  set  foot.  For  Macedonia,  Bulgaria, 
'.e,  Rou mania,  and  Servia  have  each  sup- 
1  schools,  from  elementary  grades  to  gym- 
in  every  principal  place  and  in  the  villages, 
is  is  bad  enough  in  a  region  like  Mace- 
,  where  the  Christian  population  is  two- 
j  of  the  whole.  In  the  cities  and  towns  of 
ic  Turkey,  the  Christian  population  is  only 
trter  to  a  fifth  of  the  whole.  Were  the 
3  of  this  fraction, — in  most  cities  only  from 
0  to  15,000, — united,  education  would  be 
icult  task.  Instead,  you  find  the  Arme- 
the  Greek,  or  "orthodox,"  the  Catholic, 
[le  Protestant,  each  supporting  its  separate 
Is.  Each  receives  outer  aid,  the  Armenian 
but*  something  from   wealthy  Armenian 


merchants.  The  Greek  schools  receive  aid  from 
Russia,  Greece,  and  private  Greek  subscriptions 
in  London  on  behalf  of  ''  Hellenism."  The 
Catholic  missionary  societies  aid  their  schools 
and  the  Protestant  theirs.  No  one  will  attend 
the  other,  though  the  high  moral  standard  and 
excellent  teaching  of  the  Protestant  Armenian 
schools  attract  many  of  other  faiths,  especially  if 
English  is  taught.  After  fifty  years  of  partial 
freedom,  self-management  and  practical  mutual 
toleration,  the  Christian  populations  of  the  empire 
are  as  much  divided  as  ever.  They  make  no 
material  progress.  They  remain  dissevered,  and 
each  of  the  smaller  divisions  continues  to  rely  on 
external  aid  for  an  education  which  union  would 
enable  all  to  support.  The  inevitable  and  ap- 
palling fact  is  that  now  that  the  grouped  masses 
of  population  of  one  race,— r-Rouman,  Serb, 
Bulgar,  and  Greek, — once  in  the  Turkish  Empire 
have  been  set  free,  we  reach  in  Macedonia,  and 
will  reach  everywhere  else,  a  Christian  popula- 
tion, small,  in  the  minority,  unable  to  defend 
itself  against  the  Moslem,  and  unable  to  unite  so 
as,  at  least,  to  make  its  moral  superiority  felt. 

In  Macedonia,  the  Bulgarian  has  thus  far  won 
in  moral  ascendency  over  the  territory.  The 
Bulgar  is  as  little  liked  in  the  Balkans  as  the 
Prussian  is  in  Germany  ;  but  he  has  staying  qual- 
ities not  displayed  by  rival  races.  The  Greek, 
since  1897,  has  ceased  to  be  counted  as  a  seri- 
ous factor  in  the  future.  He  may  yet  find  a 
leader.  Greek  wealth  grows.  Greek  influence 
does  not.  M.  Ralli,  the  Greek  minister,  has 
shocked  Europe  by  his  outspoken  support  of 
Turkish  rule,  which  the  Greeks  of  the  larger 
places  prefer  to  Bulgarian.  Roumania,  smitten 
with  perpetual  emulation  of  French  models,  has 
become  involved  in  Judenhetze,  and,  with  the 
best  army  in  the  peninsula,  has  ceased  to  pos- 
sess the  weight  it  once  had.  The  Serb,  for  some 
reason  not  easily  defined,  makes  no  progress. 
Out  of  thirteen  hundred  officers,  nine  hundred 
have  expressed  themselves  against  the  murder- 
ous clique  whose  crime  shocked  Europe,  yet  the 
conspirators  remain  in  high  place.  Austria  has, 
moreover,  by  the  twenty-fifth  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  right  to  occupy  the  Sand- 
jak  of  Novi  Bazaar  to  Mitrovitza,  sealing  the 
Servian  advance.  The  right  is  limited  by  the 
necessity  for  notice  to  Turkey  (convention  of 
April  21,  1879),  and  Ottoman  administration  is 
to  remain  untouched.  This  occupation  was  be- 
gun in  November,  1879,  and  it  can  be  used  to 
prevent  any  Servian  movement  under  present 
treaty  rights. 

Bulgaria  remains,  therefore,  the  only  country 
abutting  on  Macedonia  which  can  move,  and 
while  it  will  do  so  at  the  risk  of  its  national 
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existtuico,  there  is  no  Bulgarian  ]>ut  lias  the 
oxaniplo  of  Sardinia  half  a  century  ago  at  his 
fing(*r'8  ends.  The  principality  is  a  ])easant 
state.  Its  soil  is  held  hy  those  wlio  till  it.  AVith 
an  area  almost  exactly  the  size  of  Indiana,  or  .'58,- 
OSO  square  miles,  and  a  ])opulation  of  1/J()(),00() 
more,  or  iJ.TM.'iSli.  Bulgaria  has  not  probably 
ten  men  in  it  worth  :3;LM)().00().  Ijife  is  all  on  the 
simplest  basis.  The  men  who  have  managed  its 
ailairs  liavi*  all  l)een  the  sons  of  farmers  and 
snuill  shopkeep(M*s.  A  very  large  share  of  them 
owe  their  education  to  an  American  institution, 
liobert  College,  at  Constantinople,  whose  presi- 
dent, Dr.  (Jeorge  Washburn,  has  liad  more  cab- 
inet ministers  in  his  class-room  tlian  any  college 
head  of  our  da  v. 

Organized  on  this  plain  plan  of  small  income 
and  hard  work.  Bulgaria  for  many  years  escaped 
the  curse  of  lesser  European  states, — taxes,  and 
debt.  Down  to  ISS*;.  it  was  sp<»nding  for  all 
jmrposes  only  ^7, 100, 000,  or  a  little  over  two 
dollars  a  head, — t)ne  of  the  chea{)est  governments 
known.  l)t)wn  to  IStri.  it  had  esca{)ed  deficits. 
They  began  then,  and  in  six  years  its  floating 
debt  reached  *0.000.000.  Of  the  first  loan  of 
|f2S,r)r>G,000,  in  ISirj,  ostensibly  ccmtracted  for 
railroads,  only  a  small  fraction  was  us(»d  for  this 
purpose.  This  exhausted  the  borrowing  cajiacity 
of  the  state  at  \'ienna,  and  for  the  next  large 
loan  of  $2r).000,000,  in  11H)1,  it  pledged  a  tobacco 
monopoly  to  the  l^anque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays  Bas, 
getting  a  5  per  cent,  loan  taken  at  7S.  Its  credit 
has  never  been  below  a  (J  percent,  basis,  and  its 
present  annual  expenditure  is  ip  19,5.") 0,000  a  year, 
an  increase  of  over  double  the  outlay  in  1890  : 
but  for  ten  years  past  the  budgets  liav(*  made 
but  a  small  advance,  and  of  recent  vears  thev 
have  l>alanced.  Over  Al. 000, 000  has  been  spent 
on  liarbor  impn>vements  at  Bourgas.  the  rail- 
roads are  state  pro]H»rty.  and  in  this  thrifty 
principality  the  nder  has  been  kept  on  a  short 
commons,  which  has  been  a  perpetual  source  of 
irritation. 

The  lUilgarian  army  absorbs  one-fourth  of  its 
exjvnditure.  It  is  organized  on  the  Russian 
plan  with  regiments  of  two  battalions  averag- 
ing about  'iOo  nn^n  each,  which  it  is  expecteil  to 
quadruple  on  a  war  footing,  when  tlu'  infantry 
regiment  is  to  nutnbor  l.r»»J7,  otlicers  and  men. 
Tliis  is  a  less  cv^st'.y  srlicm*'  than  the  i^itM-nuin 
plan  of  l.aviiiir  ll:e  increased  strtMiirth  small  and 
makiuiT  tb.e  u!ii:s  ni;men»us.  Liit  it  risks  seriims 
disorirani/.ation  in  mobilizin*;.  Tnder  tlie  act  k^\ 
1S97.  wl::ch  last  v^'irani/e-.i  tlie  armv.  it  has  a 
jvace  looting  of  'J.iioo  othcers.  i-.ooo  men.  and 
7.«iOO  :;orses.  In  war.  it  is  expei-ted  to  oxinuul 
to  -05.00i\  ri'.e  lIouma!\ian  armv.  a  far  ujore 
eflioieut   tiirh.tinir   !*.»!ve.    rises  ir.Mu    117,'JOO   in 


peace  to  170,,'iOO  in  war.  The  proportion  of 
cavalry  is  small  in  the  Bulgarian  army,  234 
companies  of  infantry  to  T^  squadrons  of  cav- 
alry,— about  half  the  usual  proportion.  It  is 
weak  also  in  its  artillery.  Of  its  probable  l»e- 
havior  in  action,  no  one  is  yet  competent  to 
speak  from  experience,  the  brief  war  with  Servia 
proving  little.  Its  higher  ofTicers  have  been 
Russians  since  the  close  relations  established  bv 
Prince  K(»rdinand  with  that  power,  and  their 
recall  would  disorganize  it*  Its  war-foutiug. 
whi<*h  it  probably  could  not  fdl,  would  not  equal 
the  Turkish  force  already  on  the  other  side  of 
the  frontier,  better  armed,  betttjr  drilled,  and 
better  commanded,  believed  to  be  more  efficient 
at  all  points,  without  reference  to  numbers,  Ijv 
every  judge  who  has  hitherto  passed  upon  the 
two  armies. 

It  is  in  peace  that  Bulgaria  has  been  credited, 
with  progress.  This  compact,  democratic  state 
has  pushed  education,  has  a  tenth  of  its  popula- 
tion at  school. — our  proportion  is  a  fifth, — and, 
since  1890,  has  required  Bulgarian  in  schools  of 
its  70,000  Hellenic  subjects,  who  even  under 
the  Turk  were  i>ermitted  to  provide  themselves 
with  (4 reek  teaching.  It  has  in  a  generation  de- 
veloped a  very  respectable  literature.  No  one 
can  study  the  Balkans  without  following  Bulga- 
rian geographical  proceedings,  and  the  state  is 
wisely  republishing  the  acts,  annals,  and  letters 
of  the  Bulgarian  Czars  of  a  thousand  years  ago. 
The  Bulgarian  has  developed  an  intensive  agri- 
culture, lie  has  expanded  the  two  crops  for 
which  the  fat  mountain  slopes  are  best  fitted, 
tobacco  and  roses, — there  is  something  very  im- 
pressive to  me  in  28,000,000  pounds  of' rose 
leaves  as  one  itt^m  of  Bulgarian  products, — and, 
while  manufactures  do  not  grow,  the  profits  of 
farming  increase  as  nowhere  else  in  the  Balkans. 
For  the  first  fifteen  years  of  its  history,  Bulgaria 
hail  a  series  of  stormy  scandals,  culminating  in 
the  assassination  of  Beltcheff  and  Stambouloff ; 
but  for  the  j)ast  ten  years  its  politics  have  often 
been  trivial  but  never  disgraceful,  ignorant  but 
not  venal. 

^Vith  the  headlong  and  berserk,  if  useless^ 
courage  which  the  Bulgars  have  shown  in  Mace- 
donia, men  had  not  graced  the  Bulgarian  nature, 
stolid,  hard-working,  methodical,  and  narrow  is 
it  has  bren  held  to  Ik?.  These  bands  have  been 
trivial  in  si/e.  The  Turkish  army  has  been 
large  enough  to  ]>atrol  every  sheep-walk,  and 
the  Turkish  disj^tches  show  that  Macedonia  his 
been  seanud  by  these  desperate  treks.  Added 
to  Boer  experience,  the  world  may  discoyer  that 
dynamite  and  the  .oO-oaliber  rifle  have  given 
the  irri'gular  an  advantage  no  one  dreamed  of. 
Kven  1 00  rounds  weighted  a  man  in  the  daji 
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of  the  ounce  bullet.  The  pencil-like  pellet  and 
smokeless  powder  of  the  new  weapon  make 
from  300  to  400  rounds  easily  carried  and  triple 
the  absence  from  supplies.  The  range  is  double. 
The  single  marksman  counts  for  more.  The 
dying  defense  of  a  small  band  can  be  made 
deadly  as  never  before. 

Yet  success  may  turn  on  the  general  Turk- 
ish collapse.  For  the  first  time  in  a  century 
of  constant  courage  and  defeat  as  constant, 
the  Turkish  army  has  been  reported  mutinous 
here  and  there.  This  is  scarcely  conceivable. 
The  Turkish  line  has  always  done  its  work 
hungry,  shoeless,  and  in  rags.  A  small  force — 
not  over  a  division — dealt  promptly  witli  an 
Albanian  rising  at  Jakovo  which  called  to  arms 
the  bravest  and  most  inaccessible  mountaineers 
in  Europe.  Strange  tales  of  the  sale  of  arms,  of 
men  breaking  up,  of  desertion,  may  be  but  fic- 
tion, but  badly  as  all  in  Turkey  has  worked,  the 
army  has  never  done  so  ill  in  irregular  warfare 
as  this  summer. 

Moslem  fanaticism,  the  Sultan  has  roused. 
Long  years  of  rebuilt  mosques,  of  religious  ob- 
servance, and  of  Moslem  agitation  have  done 
their  work, — perilous  work  at  that.  The  new 
spirit  has  cost  the  lives  of  two  Russian  consuls 
and  the  most  ignominious  apologies  yet  extorted 
from  the  Padishah.  It  has  sapped  order  and  se- 
curity through  the  entire  empire  and  drawn  far- 
ther apart  than  a  generation  ago  Moslem  and 
Christian.  In  Beirut,  it  has  brought  about,  what 
was  least  expected,  a  collision  with  the  United 
States.  This  seaport  is  typical  of  changes  in 
progress  through  Turkey.  It  has  grown  in 
trade,  in  population,  and  in  wealth.  Real  estate 
has  advanced  in  value  as  we  sometimes  thinl?  it 
only  does  in  this  country,  and  the  entire  level  of 
life  has  risen  in  houses,  in  clothing,  and  in  per- 
sonal expenditure.  But  securityand  daily  order 
have  retrograded. 

Our  claim  and  our  fleet  are  but  one  of  the 
claims  and  the  fleets  which  the  disasters  of  the 
year  have  brought  about  the*  Sultan  ;  but  as 
Russia  used  its  opportune  loss  of  two  consuls  to 
settle  past  disputes,  our  fleet  should  not  be  with- 
drawn until  the  crying  evil  of  our  relations  with 
Turkev,  the  treatment  of  our  naturalized  citi- 
zens,  is  at  an  end.  Since  the  Bancroft  treaty 
was  negotiated  with  Germany,  the  United  States 
has  ceased  to  insist  that  naturalization  should 
enable  a  man  to  evade  his  duties  as  a  citizen  in 
the  land  w^here  he  was  born,  to  which  he  re- 
turned, and  forget  them  in  the  land  where  he 
acquired  citizenship  which  he  left.  But  we  have 
a  right  to  insist  on  a  reasonable  opportunity  of 
return  for  the  many  errands  which  take  a  nat- 
uralized citizen  to  the  land  of  his  origin,  follow- 


ed in  two  years  by  a  choice  of  residence  and  citi- 
zenship. Tliis  is  denied  by  the  Sublime  Porte  and 
denied  by  it  alone.  For  fifteen  years,  from  1872 
to  1887,  treaties  were  fruitlessly  negotiated.  It 
is  time  the  question  was  settled,  since  the  differ- 
ence is  one  of  detail.  To  Americans  also,  alone 
among  Christian  nationals,  Turkey  denies  a  full 
recognition  of  the  ex-territorial  rights  guaran- 
teed by  the  capitulation.  In  the  past,  our  gov- 
ernment has  avoided  forcing  this  issue,  and  has 
thereby  put  at  a  disadvantage  every  American 
in  Turkey,  be  his  errand  what  it  may.  No  bet- 
ter time  will  come  for  settling  this  issue  than 
while  an  American  fleet  rides  in  a  Turkish  port. 

Out  of  the  welter  of  the  past  year  in  Turkish 
affairs,  in  which  so  much  has  been  lost  and  so 
little  gained,  the  solitary  advantage  has  been 
secured  by  the  "honest  broker,"  Germany.  Ger- 
man capital,  representing  the  Deutsche  Bank, 
various  steel  syndicates,  and  the  political  and 
diplomatic  influence  which  secured  the  necessary 
concessions,  has  in  the  past  ten  years  gayied 
control  of  the  railroads  in  Asia  Minor,  origi- 
nally English,  starting  from  Smyrna,  and  oppo- 
site Constantinople,  half  the  length  of  Asia 
Minor,  ending  at  Konieh,  the  ancient  Iconium. 
The  completion  of  this  road  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
involves  an  expenditure  of  $100,000,000  to  build 
fifteen  hundred  miles  of  railways.  An  ingenious 
international  plan,  in  which  Germany  gained 
preferential  rates  for  German  freight  and  se- 
cured a  majority  of  a  board  on  which  England, 
France,  and  Germany  were  to  be  ''  equally " 
represented,  attracted  neither  of  the  first  two 
countries,  and  aroused  the  most  vehement  criti- 
cism in  Parliament  and  the  English  press.  Ger- 
man capital  has  undertaken  the  task  alone,  aided 
by  an  Ottoman  bond  issue.  The  agreement  thus 
far  made  extends  the  line  from  Konieh  to  Eregli, 
bonds  being  issued  to  the  amount  of  $10,800,000. 
This  works  out  to  about  $86,000  a  mile,  as  the 
4  per  cent,  bonds  can  be  sold  at  about  80,  the 
subvention  will  yield  about  $70,800  per  mile  for 
construction,  and  there  is  an  additional  guaranty 
of  $1,200  a  mile  for  running  expenses.  The  sec- 
tion to  Eregli  is  one  of  ten  sections  receiving  a 
like  subvention  for  the  line  to  the  gulf,  by  the 
Euphrates  line. 

Its  terminus  is  to  be  Koweit,  a  port  in  which 
Great  Britain  has  long  claimed  a  protecting  in- 
terest. The  prospect  of  this  German  line  drew 
from  Lord  Lansdowne  the  declaration,  last  May, 
that  Great  Britain  *'  would  regard  the  establish- 
ment of  a  naval  base  or  a  fortified  port  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  by  any  other  power  as  a  very 
grave  menace  to  British  interests,  and  that  we 
should  certainly  resist  it  by  every  means  at  our 
disposal." 


LORD   SALISBURY   AS   A   STATESMAN. 


I'lIE    I.ATF-  HAKttCIS  U 

(Robert  Arthur  Talbot  Gaacoyne-Cccil.) 


LUKD  -^  VLI--HLit\  -)  dtath  on  August  22, 
allowt  t  time  for  the  use  of  his  portrait 
ne  the  frontiupiccc  of  the  'September  nuuiberof 
this  Rmifw  !)iit  not  for  anj  comment  upon  his 
carefr  Hf  uas  ii(\er  much  admired  by  the 
p<(plL  of  the  X  nited  'states  and  certainly  he 
was  not  one  cf  th»  esprcial  fnonde  or  admirers 
of  tliia  conntrv  In  his  later  years  as  a  niler  it 
becairi  a  matter  of  nccesBary  Fnglish  policy  to 
ciiltnatt  gool  relations  with  the  government  at 
\\ashint,ton  but  so  far  ab  tlie  Tory  govern- 
ment was  concerned  it  was  the  Balfours,  the 
(  hamhorlains  and  the  newer  men  rather  than 
the  'lali'il  urv«  and  the  old  fashioned  Tories  who 
ainndonid  the  traditional  attitude  of  unfrieml- 
lini  1  an  1  c  ntetni  t  for  the  \  ankee  nation.  The 
(.  \.p  la  nation  o£  Lord  "Salisbury  B  career  is  that 
the  Lnglanil  of  the  past  half  century  has  been 
at  odds  with  itself  being  half  democratic  ami 
half  aiistociatic — half  niaasia  andhalf  ■•class- 
es !■  or  a  part  of  the  timo  the  masses  havo 
ha<i  the  majority  in  Paihament  and  for  a  part 
of  the  tiuK  the  classes  ha\e  had  their  innings. 
Lord  >alisburj  liad  the  cynicism  to  make  himsell 
the  willing  and  constant  exponent  of  the  seifish 
interest  of  the  classes,  as  against  t!ie  aspirations 
of  the  [;'wple.  As  a  statesman,  he  seemed  to 
men  of  other  nations  almost  always  half- in  formed 
and  amateurish.  His  career  was  one  long  series 
of  mistakes  at  vital  moments. 

Altogether,  ho  was  prime  minister  for  thirteen 
y(^ars.  He  was  seventy-three  years  old  last  Feb- 
ruary, and  lie  had  retired  from  the  premiership 
in  the  previi^us  July.  He  had  been  in  public 
life  for  fifty  years.  He  was  a  man  of  great  per- 
sonal accomplishments,  of  devotion  to  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  and  of  admirable  qualities  in  every 
private  api)ect  and  relation.  Mr.  Stead, — who, 
though  so  many  years  younger,  had  been  almost 
if  not  quite  the  most  zealous  and  conspicuons 
journniistic  opponent  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  every 
critical  period  from  the  Bulgarian  troubles  of 
IMTti  to  the  South  .African  War, — sends  us  the 
folliiwing  paragraphs,  which  are  frank,  but,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  so  determined  an  opponent, 
are  also  veiy  considerate  and  kind  : 

MR.  STEAD'S  ESTIMATE. 

The  death  of  Lord  Salisbury,  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  dibiif  in  public  life,  followed 
soon  upon  his  retirement  from  office.  The  trib- 
utes paid  to  his  character  in  the  preaa  hkve  been 
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terizcii  by  givat  ^ood  feeling,  aud  an  lion- 
sire   to   say  tlie    kindest    things    possible 

the  iftst  historic  figure  of  the  Victorian 
That  Lord  Salisbury  was  a  good  man  is 
1  all  question.  Whether  he  was  a  great 
more  open  to  doubt.  He  had  many  great 
es.  His  private  life  was  flawless,  bis  pub- 
■eer  was,  on  the  whole,  with  one  terrible 
ion,  singularly  free  from  blemish.  He 
sincere  patriot,  and  an  earnest,  although 
hat  cynical,  Christian.  He  was  nothing 
tmagogue.  and  lie  seldom  or  never  played 
gallery.  He  was  a  fine  type  of  the  aris- 
of  Elizabethan  traditions,  who  spoke  the 
he  would,  and  played  the  lofty  role  to 
he  succeeded  by  right  of  birth  with  dis' 
u  from  first  to  last.  All  these  things  may 
lilted  without  reserve,  and  still  his  claim 
'egarded  as  a  great  statesman  may  remain 
D  question. 

one  great  blot  on  his  career  was  his  ac- 
jnee  in  the  fatal  policy  of  Lord  Beacons- 

For  years  no  Tory  statesman  held  Mr. 
li  in  more  unconcealed  aversion.  ''  As 
araeli,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  soon 
aking  office  under  him  in  1874,  "  loathing 
mild  a  word  to  express  my  feeling  toward 
Yet  within  four  years  he  became  the  fa- 
il of  the  man  whom  he  detested.  It  was 
t  apostasy.  Lord  Salisbury  was  the  last 
1  the  world  who  ought  to  have  done  Lord 
isfieid's  bidding  at  that  crisis.  Lord  Salis- 
'as  famous  for  his  championship  of  the  cause 
Eastern  Christians.  At  Constantinople,  in 
be  bad  rivaled  General  Ignatieft  in  his  ad- 
■  of  the  Bulgarian  cause.  Yet  when  Lord 
's  resignation  placed  the  foreign  office  with- 
(frasp,  be  succumbed  before  the  temptation, 
nsented  to  play  the  unworthy  rdle  of  defend- 
;he  Turk.  The  hideous  welter  of  bloody 
ly  in  Macedonia  is  the  legacy  which  we 
ted  from  Lord  Salisbury's  subservience  to 

Beaconsfield   at  the   Congress  of   Berlin. 


To  snatch  a  fleeting  popularity  at  home  he  took 
pnrt  in  the  recnslavement  of  Macedonia,  which 
but  for  his  action  would  have  been  part  of 
free,  self-governing  Bulgaria.  To  thrust  Chris- 
tian populations  back  under  the  heel  of  the 
Turk  was  not  proper  work  for  a  Cecil.  But  he 
did  it.  Xor  was  it  the  only  price  he  had  to  pay 
for  his  alliance  with  Lord  Beaconsfield.  No  one 
had  exposed  more  clearly  than  he  the  suicidal 
folly  of  Afghan  wars.  But  the  year  of  his  apos- 
tasy at  Berlin  did  not  close  until  he  was  com- 
pelled to  acquiesce  in  the  crime  of  another  march 
upon  Kabul. 

If  his  betrayal  of  Bulgarian  liberty  was  his 
greatest  positive  ofEense,  the  worst  negative 
crime  that  lies  at  his  door  was  his  failure  to 
check  the  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  South 
Africa.  He  was  then  an  old  man,  and  his  mind 
may  not  have  been  sufBciently  alert  to  grasp  the 
bearings  of  the  policy  initiated  by  Lord  Milner 
and  championed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Any 
prime  minister  in  full  possession  of  all  his  facul- 
ties would  have  compelled  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Lohd  Lansdowne  to  keep  step.  He  appears  to 
have  allowed  them  to  go  as  they  pleased.  Hence 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  able  to  plunge  the  empire 
into  war  before  his  colleague  at  the  war  office 
had  begun  to  prepare  for  the  campaign.  Lord 
Salisbury  failed  us  badly  in  that  critical  time. 
He  failed  tho  peace  party,  which  trusted  in  hini 
to  avert  the  war,  and  he  failed  the  war  party, 
which  had  a  right  to  expect  that  he  would  keep 
the  war  office  in  touch  with  the  colonial  secre- 
tary. Mr.  Chamberlain  was  too  many  for  bis 
aged  chief,  and  we  are  to-day  reaping  the  con- 
sequences of  Lord  Salisbury's  failure  to  assert 
bis  authority  in  his  own  cabinet.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Lord  Salisbury  realized  this 
wlien  it  was  too  late.  But  to  the  last  he  enter- 
tained such  an  enthusiastic  admin  ion  for  the 
Boers  that  if  his  private  utterances  had  been 
made  in  public  he  would  have  had  his  windows 
broken  as  a  pro-Boir 


VV.  VIV»  X. 


SOME    FURTHER    NOTES   ON    THE    POPE'S 
PERSONALITY. 


■HE  election  of  Cardinal  Saito  aa  Pope  came 
about  BO  unexpectedly  that  tlie  world  at 
;o  knew  almost  notliing  about  him  when  the 
ouncement  was  made.  It  is  not  strange, 
■efore,  that  there  should  have  been  a  con- 
.ing  and  progressive  interest  in  his  personal 
and  in  disclosures  relating  to  his  traits  and 
career.  "While  in  our  articles  last  month  the 
•e  important  external  facts  were  presented, 
ters  of  a  more  intimate  sort  have  since  been 
taring  in  Europe  from  the  pens  of  those  quali- 

by  long  personal  acquaintance  to  write  of 
genial  and  attractive  prelate  who  now  occu- 

the  Vatican.  Furthermore,  it  has  taken 
e  little  time  to  obtain  from  Italy  the  photo- 
jhB  of  places  and  persons  associated  with 
:o'3  career,  and  some  of  these  pictures  arc 
lented  herewith  by  way  of  supplement  to  the 
lies  published  in  our  September  number, 
he  writer  who  signs  himaelf-'Emilio  El bano" 
tributes  to  the  Septembi'rr'/«''/i7"5i'ory  Reviei" 
xceptionally  well-informed  an  article  as  has 
appeared  on  the  life  and  character  of  the 
Pope.     Of    Pius   X.,    Mr.  -Eliwno"  takes 

highest  view.      But  he    docs  wot  envy  his 

He  begins  hie  article  by  i|Uotitig  a  remark 

le  to  him   by  a  French   prelate   that  "Poor 

dinal  Harto  must  have  committed  some  griev 

sin.   else  Cod  would  not  have  condemned 

U>  be  Pope,  and  to  suffer  life  long  imprison, 
it  in  the  Vatican." 


Cardinal  Sarto  was  one  of  at  least  three  car. 
dinals, — the  others  being  Di  Fietro  and  Capece- 
latro, — who  were  absolutely  determined  to  refuse 
the  Papacy,  Sarto  only  yielded  slowly,  pain- 
fully, conscientiously,  to  the  repeated  entreaties 
of  Agliardi,  Satolli,  and  Ferrera.  He  would 
as  lief  have  become  Czar  of  Russia  as  Pope  of 
Rome  ;  and  ever  since  his  election  he  has  been 
fretting  and  pining.  As  Patrian-h  of  Venice  he 
was  in  his  element.     As  Pope  he  is  a  fish  out  .of 

Sarto  JH,  above  all  else,  a  genuine  warm-heBrteii 
priest  who  cares  nothing  about  high-sounding  phraseH. 
and  possesses  rlivine  (Ire  enough  within  him  to  purify 
what  it  touches.  His  sympathy  is  not  for  abstractions, 
Imt  for  men  of  flesh  and  blood  :  his  hatred  not  for 
iTiniinals,  but  for  all  manner  of  evil.  The  charity 
which  actuates  him.  and  about  which  a  whole  cycle  of 
legends  has  grown  up,  has  its  roots  In  selflessness  and 
Hn  fruit  in  dric<l-iip  tears,  in  assuaged  sufferings,  in 
healed  hearts  anil  hopeful  kouIs.  It  is  not  too  muiih  to 
say  that  Sarto.  who  was  always  a,  spiritual  shepherd 
nod  never  fully  entered  into  the  r6U  of  "  Eminence," 
is  c!iaractcrized  by  triip  lowliness  of  spirit. 

A    PBASANT    AT    THE    VATICAN. 

The  new  Pope  was  a  peasant,  and  a  peasant 
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!•  aeiit  him  t"  a,  gynmaeium 
L  (.'auU'l franco,  whcrt'  he  haii 
I  wiilk  every  day  and  back. 
luiiK  traiiip,  especially 


r  \\-i 


His 


LVCBB  here  was  reiuiirkalile 
nilfh  to  attnict  llie  atteiitlon 

■      ■       "■•  tid    of  111,' 


guage,  noCeven  French.  He  is  not  a  ilipluniatist 
or  a  theohigiiin,  and  in  disputes  and  niisiindcr- 
atandin^fs  lie  will  \n-  obligi'd  to  rely  on  the  jmlg- 
nients  of  others. 


"  If  the  diocese  of  Mantua 
new  pastor,  it  will  prove  tliat 
loving  anyone,  for  Monsignor 
Sarto  is  certainly  the  most 
venerable  and  the  most  lov- 
able of  bishops." 

So  said  Leo  XIII.,  accord- 
ing to  Count  Joseph  Grahin- 
ski,  in  Le  Currisi-'iii'l-nit  of 
August  10,  when  lie  sent  Car- 
dinal Sarto  to  that  sc-e.  then  in 
so  bad  a  state  as  to  make  tlie 
bishopric  a  most  unenviable 
possession. 

Count  Grabinski,  whoso 
article  is  dated  Itulogna,  Au- 
gust o,  knows  the  new  Pope 
personally,  without  pretend- 
ing to  intimacy  with  h  i  m. 
Alike  bis  admiration  for  Pius 
X.  and  his  gratification  at  liis 
election  a  p  ji  ear  i  n  almost 
every  line  of  an  nrtielo  whkh 
is  certainly  "live,"  which  ao 
many  accounts  of  the  new 
Pope  have  n"t  been. 

Sarto  evideiilly  from  the 
first  impressed  all  wlm  bad  to 
do  with  him  as  a  boy  who 
would  make  the  most  of  any 
advantages  put  in  !iis  way. 
The  cur^  of  his  birthplace  was 
the  first  to  remark  him  ;  and 


loes  not  love  its 
it  is  incapable  of 


liishop  of  Tiev: 

that    the    youth    whs    sent  to 

I'adua.     Investigatiuii   of  the 

ri'giater  of   Sarto's    seniinarv 

shows  that  he  was  always  fin-t 

in    his   class   of     thirty  -  nine 

pupils. 

When  very  young   bi'  had 
all  the   iinpnlsiveness  often 
associati^d  with  youth.     There 
finding  some  young  men  (jiiar- 
streets   of    Tombolo.       One    of 
\    curse.     Promptly    ho     felt   a 
the    ear.     It  was  Abbe  Sarto. 
bla/.iiig  with  wrath  to  And  his  teachings  takinjr 
"ittle  effect.     With  ail  his  early   impulsivo- 
,  however,    he   seems   to    liave  been  every 
S  friend. 


roling  in  the 
them  uttei'ed 
smart    bos 
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when  the  truth  ivan  borne  in  upon  them,  a  harrowing 
cry  came  forth  from  the  depths  of  their  soul;  "Oh, 
God  !  we  shall  never  sj'e  him  more  1" 


Pius  X.  1 


a  taste  for  i 


;  Bud  what  the 


But  hiB 
Of  hia 


writer  calls  ■■  a  genius  for  rdigion." 
intflllectual  equipment  is  not  great, 
spwches  Mr.  '■  Elbano  "  says  : 

I  have  read  several  of  his  Bpeeches  and  sermons,  and 
I  find  them  exactly  what  one  would  naturally  expect  a 
whole  nature  like  Sarto'H  to  writ*  or  utter  ;  simple,  un- 
affected, generally  *o  the  itoinl,  devoid  of  tropes  and 
dgures  almost  colorless  and  sometimes  interlarded 
with  commonplaces.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
an  advantage  which  many  more  impressive  speakers 
sadly  lack :  he  speaks  with  the  accents  which  carry 
conviction.  His  slmjile  words  flow  from  his  brain  to 
his  lips  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the  heart,  coming 
like  bees  laden  with  the  pollen  of  charity  into  souls 
which  they  often  fructify. 


;    ASCKTIC. 


An.l  ufl 


'■ii'l"' 


n;lishe<l  by  his  own  coUt^gues,  especially  when  applied 
to  persons  and  institutions  oulsidc  the  communion  of 
RoDie,  caused  justice  to  be  meted  out  to  himself  even 
by  the  outspoketi  adversaries  of  his  Church.  When- 
ever the  archiepiacopal  gondola  glided  along  the  Grand 
C»nAl  or  over  the  side  waterways,  the  jovial  gondoliers 
^re  a  hearty  greeting  to  their  smiling  patriarch,  who 
Hbarally  scattered  bis  blessings  on  all  sides.  When  be 
Irft  Venice  recently  (or  the  Conclave,  it  was  they  who 
l^opbaried  that  he  would  never  return;  "  But  when 
te  beeomee  Pope,"  they  added,  "he  will  surely  open 
wU0  tbe  gatMi  of  Paradise  to  us  all. 
If  onlrtbat  he  may  have  the  pleas- 
■n  of  meeting  as  again  up  there 
lad  t^^iDg  UB  bis  blessing." 

ntolutblta  were  simple,  his  tastes 
',   hill   affections   warm   and 
He  I 


There  is  nothiiii;  ascetic  or  visionary  in  the  composi- 
tion of  (Jiiisepiw  Sarto,  who  is  fnll  of  life  and  joy.  Hiit 
singularly  hanilMime  faee  seldom  lacks  a  pleasant  smile, 
emanating,  one  might  say.  from  an  agreeable  sense  of 
all  that  is  gcHHl  anil  noble  iu  the  world ;  and  looking 
upon  theman  as  he  moves  and  works  among  his  friends, 
one  would  lie  tem[ited  to  regard  him  as  a  near  approach 
to  the  old  Ideal  of  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body.' 
Sarto's  soft  aixl  sometimes  dreamy  eyes  are  extremely 
expressive,  and  iM^pcak  now  a  simplicity  bordering  on 
humility,  now  i>ent-up  fire  and  energy  ;  his  well-shaped 
mouth  exhibits  Hues  of  almost  feminine  softness,  and 
his  features  generally  are  devoid  of  any  trace  of  hard- 
ness or  coldness.  His  bearing  is  dignified  but  graceful, 
and  his  gait,  especially  when  taking  part  in  religious 
processions,  isniaje«lic. 

The  new  I'opo  lias  inastiired  no  foreign  Ian- 


Bvorr  morning  at  5  o'clock,  in 
wlntar  aa  In  summer,  and  having 
BBletKAtod  nuwB  at  fl,  to  hire  a  gon- 
dote  Mid  t*ke  a  trip  to  Lido,  acconi- 
panlad  by  his  secretary,  Bressan. 
At  8  be  was  back  at  his  palace  in 
■BMllentBplrltB,  ready  for  work  and 

nt  down  to  a  frugal  lunch  which, 
ttoiM  or  (oar  times  a  week,  consisted 
•f  dM  tuid  mussels,  cooked  by  his 
imm  tkttmn,  who  always  clung  to 
fltfir  Bimple  rural  habits.  These 
jjfaiiliiiil  ladies,  when  called  to  the 
iWepbone  on  the  day  of  their  broth- 
•r*!  election  and  informed  that  lii- 
was  Pope,  at  first  fancie<i  they  wen- 
beiug  mystified  by  some  practiciil 
Joker,  and  resented  the  liberty.  Uiir 
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ull  iJic    jiii]>uli 


■f    tliini 

Isi'vi-ni'ss  . 
itli  v..uth. 


"  If  the  (lioceso  cf  Mantua 
now  pastor,  it  will  i>ri)vu  tliat 
loving  nnyono.  for  .MonsiginT 
Sarto"  is  certainly  the  ninwt 
venoralilu  ami  tlio  iiioBt  lov- 
able uf  1)iHlio|is.'' 

So  siiiil  Ia-ii  XIII..  accord- 
in(j  to  Cciuiit  .loscpl]  (iral)in- 

.\iigusl  ll>,  when  lie  si-iit  Ciir- 
Uiiiiil  Sarto  to  tliut  «<■!■.  tln'ii  in 
iio  bail  a  stati-  aii  to  luiiko  iIk' 
hishoi'ric  a  most  uiicnvialilii 
]>  )se<.-eHiou. 

Ooiuit  (iraliinski.  whosi' 
articrlif  is  dat^il  It'iiofina,  Au- 
tinai  .i.  knows  tin'  in>w  Pope 
jii'i-Miinally,  without  [irftt-iiil- 
iiifr  t-o  intinincv-  wiili  !i  i  m, 
Aliko  his  H.huirutini,  f.,r  I'iiis 
X.  ami  liirt  nriLtific)iti..ii  at  his 
nluctiiHi  ajii>c-ar  in  alninst 
■■very  lint 


ly  -liv. 
-iiinits 


Wllil 


many    in- 

I'op.'  have  nut  hi-.Ti, 

Sarto  cvidiTitIv  Ironi  t 
iirut  i!ni)ri>i'--cil  all  whn  lia.l 
ilo  with  hiiii  as  a  liny  w 
wonhl  tnaki-  th(>  most 'of  a 
ailvantaffcs  [uit  in  his  wj 
The  i-ari-  uf  his  hirthplare  w 
the  first  to  ffdiark  him  ;  a 


a  sUirv  nf  his  (iniiint;  some  vuuny  men  <|nar- 
iti^'     in     Iho    stn^ets    of    Toiiiholo.       One    of 

.'in    niicri'il    a    curwe.     I'romi'llv    hi;    fi-lt  a 

lart    h„x    im    the    ear.     It   Wits'Ahl.;.  Siirii'. 

iKiriK  with  wrath  to  find  hin  leaeliiiins  takiu;: 
lilih'  cfTi-ct.     With  all  his  early  imimlsivp- 

sw,   iuiwi-ver.    he    seems    to    have 
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E  most  conservative  reviewer  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  eighteen  months  in  New 
City,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn 
las  happened,  must  inevitably  write  witli 
ag  enthusiasm.  With  only  a  moderate  in- 
in  the  expense  of  municipal  government, 
ed  and  infirm  who  have  become  public  de- 
its  have  been  humanely  cared  for,  and  the 
e  sick  have  been  given  a  greatly  increased 
J  of  speedy  recovery.  By  sanitary  inspec- 
he  compulsory  removal  of  filth,  the  quick 
ion  of  sources  of  dangerous  infection,  and 
ting  in  of  light  and  air,  under  the  benef 
)perations  of  the  new  laws  governing  the 
uction  and  alteration  of  tenement  houses, 
alth  and  physical  welfare  of  the  great  body 
working  people  of  the  city  liave  been  safe- 
id  in  a  degree  which  presents  a  most  strik- 
►ntrast,  not  only  to  the  last,  but  to  all 
r  administrations.  The  multiplication  of 
parks  and  playgrounds,  and  the  creation 
V  public  baths  at  places  where  they  are 
ible  to  the  maximum  number  of  people, 
pical  and  brilliant  illustrations  of  the  gen- 
oncern  which  is  shown  by  the  servants  of 
ople  for  the  real  needs  of  the  populace. 
n  the  courts,  which  naturally  change  most 
,  under  the  quickening  stimulus  supplied 
B  vigorous  district  attorney,  and  by  the 
vigilant  public  opinion  which  is  a  usual 
paniment  of  reform  epochs,  liave  dealt  out 
e  speedy  and  more  even  handed  admin- 
>n  of  justice.  Criminals  who  have  felt 
)lves  safely  intrenched  behind  the  police 
fm"  and  their  unlimited  wealth,  or  behind 
x>litical  power  of  undefined  strength,  have 
rowded  unceremoniously  to  tlie  prisoners' 
id  have  been  sentenced  as  if  they  were 
•mmon  felons. 

all  account  of  the  activities  of  the  munic- 
Iministration  for  tlie  advancement  of  the 
welfare  would  necessarily  include  a  sur- 
every  city  department.  Espc^cially  would 
lire  a  history  of  the  transformation  of  the 
Department  ;  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
s   departments   to    lower  the   death   rate. 


and  of  the  workings  ui  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, with  its  new  high  schools,  its  increased 
use  of  the  school  buildings  for  social  purpose^, 
and  the  new  organization  of  the  school  boards. 
The  Department  of  Correction  has  also  to  show 
its  colony  on  Hart's  Island,  its  school  for 
younger  prisoners,  its  island  building  in  co- 
operation with  the  Street  Cleaning  Department 
on  Riker's  Island,  and  its  insistence  upon  the 
serving  of  full  sentences,  in  contrast  with  the 
easy  discharges  of  prisoners  with  political  pulls 
under  earlier  conditions.  Of  cleaner  streets  ;  of 
greater  vigilance  in  the  management  of  fires, 
resulting  in  a  great  deciease  in  property  loss  ; 
and  of  improved  methods  of  auditing  and  pay- 
ing the  city's  bills,  it  would  also  b<?  necessary  to 
speak. 

TWO    OF    THE    GREAT    SUCCESSES. 

There  are,  however,  two  city  departments,  the 
management  of  which  has  a  direct  and  wholly 
unique  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  and 
it  is  by  these  that  the  attitude  of  the  municipal 
administration  toward  the  social  welfare  may 
best  be  judged.  These  are  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities,  which  discharges  one  of  the 
oldest  of  municipal  functions,  and  the  Tene- 
ment House  Department,  which  came  into  exist- 
ence within  the  present  administration,  although 
naturally  falling  heir  to  certain  duties  which  pre- 
viously had  devolved  upon  other  departments. 
Both  of  these  departments  were  placed  by  Mayor 
Low  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  already, 
from  long  experience,  familiar  with  charitable 
and  social  problems.  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  who 
was  made  commissioner  of  the  Tenement  House 
Department,  has  been,  for  fifteen  years,  presi- 
dent of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and 
has  helped  to  establish  many  agencies  of  which 
the  underlying  aim  has  been  to  enable  self-sup- 
porting persons  to  remain  independent  of  char- 
itable relief.  He  was,  moreover,  chairman  of 
the  Tenement  House  Commission,  which  framed 
the  law  that  put  an  end  to  dumb-bell  tenements, 
and- inaugurated  the  recent  enlightened  rSgime 
of  tenement-house  construction  and  supervision. 
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\     NKW     DKl'AKTMKNT. 

The  TiMU'iucnt  lluus«*  Departnicnt  is  uiiiijur 
iu  iiuinicipal  a<liiiinistratiuii.  So  far  as  the  in- 
teriors of  the  houses  ill  whicli  tlu*  hulk  of  th(» 
people  live  are  concerniMh  it  virtually  is  the 
Health  Department.  Sanitary  inspection,  the 
<-orrection  ot*  unsanitary  ('on<iitions,  anil  tin*  va- 
catin«<  oL'  huildin^s  unsuital.de  for  human  habi- 
tation devolv(.'  upon  it.  It  l>rin^s  ahout  the 
impn>vements  in  liousin»r  conditions  I'rnm  which 
result  less  sicknes>  and  a  lower  (h^ith  rate  and 
greater  decency,  and  a  nt-ai'ei'  aj)proach  in  numy 
other  wavs  to  rational  lainilv  and  home  life. 
When  the  Tenenn'nt  House  Law  was  passed,  it 
was  predicted  that  all  building  of  tenement 
houses  in  New  York  would  cease  because?  of  the 
radical  changes  made  by  the  law.  After  the 
law  had  been  in  operation  a  short  time  it  was 
found  that  buildei's  were  making  greater  profits 
under  it  than  th(\v  had  made;  under  the  old  law, 
and  some  of  its  bitterest  opponents  soon  became 
its  warmest  supporters. 

In  the  year  11)02,  six  hundred  and  forty-three 
new-law  tenements  were  built  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  over  $20,000,000.  AVithin  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year  plans  have  been 
filed  for  a  still  larger  number  (six  hundred  and 
ninety-nine)  at  an  estimated  cost  of  <j20, 8:^,270. 
The  new-law  tenements  have  proved  successful 
from  the  tenants'  point  of  view,  because  many 
tenants  for  the  first  time  hav(j  been  able  to  get 
apartments  with  light,  air,  and  sanitary  conven- 
iences. Thev  have  been  successful  from  the 
landlord's  point  of  view,  because  they  have  been 
fully  occupied  from  the  time  of  completion  at 
remunerative?  rents. 

Tho  whole  lower  East  Side  is  being  rapidly  re- 
built with  new-law  houses.  In  the  section  b<?- 
tween  Houston  and  Fourteenth  streets,  from 
Second  Avenue  to  the  East  River,  there  is  al- 
most no  street  in  which  there  is  not  at  least 
one  nciw-law  house,  and  one  will  generally  find 
five  or  six  on  each  street,  and  several  others  in 
the  cours(»  of  construction.  Under  the  steady 
pressure  of  competition,  the  demands  of  busi- 
ness residting  in  t]i<»  replacing  of  some  of  the 
worst  of  th(^  old  buildings  by  warehouses,  fac- 
tories, etc..  and  the  operation  of  the  new  law, 
there  will  gradually  come  about  a  complete 
transformation  in  tjjose  t(*nem(mt-hoiiS(^  condi- 
tions which  have  so  long  ])een  the  despair  of  all 
who  knew  them.  There  is  nn  immense  contrast 
b(^tween  the  old -law  duin})-bell  tenements,  with 
their  foul  "air-shafts,"  and  the  new-law  tene- 
ments witli  their  large  ventilated  inner  court. 
No  house  that  is  built  under  the  present  law  con- 
TAins  any  rooni   that  is  not  a<lequately  lighted 


and  ventilated.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
the*  ohl  law  houses,  in  which  ten  rooms  out  of 
i^ach  fourtecm  were  almost  totally  dark  and  with- 
out  ventilaticm.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  leaders  in  the  movement  to  secure  the  new 
law  wer(»  sidected  l)y  Mayor  Low  to  inaugurate 
its  enforcement. 

TUK    OLD    LAW    NOT    ENFORCED. 

The  vi(>lations  of  th(i  existing  tenement-honfle 
laws  in  new  buildings  were  among  the  most 
flagrant  abuses  of  previous  administrationB.  In- 
vestigations nuide  in  1900  showed  that  practi- 
cally all  of  the  new  houses  that  were  built  con- 
tained numerous  and  serious  violations  of  law. 
Thes(;  conditions  have  now  totally  changed. 
Every  new  tenement  house  that  has  been  built 
under  th(?  jurisdiction  of  the  Tenement  House 
Department  conforms  to  the  requirement  of  the 
law  in  every  detail.  This  tremendous  change 
has  been  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  methods 
of  administering  the  law  employed  in  the  Tene- 
ment House  Dei>artment.  New  buildings  are 
inspected  at  stated  intervals,  and  if  any  impor- 
tant def(?ct  is  found,  the  defect  is  immediatelv 
lemedied,  or  work  on  the  building  is  stopped  by 
the  department. 

As  soon  as  builders  appreciated  that  all  were 
treated  alike,  and  that  no  one  was  getting  any 
concession  that  any  one  else  did  not  have,  they 
readily  adapted  themselves  to  the  changed  con- 
ditions, and  are  now  found  endorsing  the  law 
and  its  administration.  There  is  a  provision 
in  the  law  itself  that  no  tenement  house  shall 
be  occupied  for  habitation  until  a  certificate  is 
granted  by  the  Tenement  House  Department 
that  the  building  has  been  built  according  to  law 
in  evt'ry  r(^s[)<3ct.  In  many  cases  the  department 
compels  the  builder  to  remedy  numerous  defects 
after  tlu^  building  is  alleged  to  be  finished,  be- 
fon*  the  department  will  permit  the  tenants  to 
occupy  the  building.  This  insures  that  the  build- 
ing shall  be  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  law 
in  every  respect. 

Besides  watching  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings th(j  department  systematically  inspects  all 
occupied  tenement  houses.  In  the  year  ending 
May  .')0,  1  i»03.  tho  department  made  in  aU 
2()9,0i)l  inspections,  and  there  were  filed  138,- 
270  violations  of  law.  An  idea  of  the  great 
current  of  work  which  flows  through  the  de- 
partment is  to  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the 
normal  number  of  pending  "violations"  or  "or- 
ders" for  Manhattan  is  not  less  than  12,000. 

A    TYPICAL    ILLUSTRATION. 

AVhat,  then,  do  these  ordinary  inspectioiiB  dis- 
close ?    The  (juestion  can  best  be  answered  by  an 
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litioue  found  by  the  depart i 
B  of  filth  found  In  the  Hvln 
Bhowlng  the  Interior  dark 
■:  Over  38^.000  such  room 
V  York  City  bv-  the  departi 


tionaof  filth  and  rubbish  removed;  floorasurubbodandre- 
paired :  woodH-urk.  wallti.  and  ceilinRH  rlenned.  painted 
And  papered,  and  n  largo  H'indon-ruC  In  partition  aeparat- 
ing  the  front  room  from  the  dark,  interior  bedroom.  This 
bedroom  is  now  oomparatlvply  ligbt.) 


tration  :  In  one  house  on  Horatio  Street 
oon  and  Raines  Law  hotel  were  found.  On 
irst  floor,  back  of  the  saloon,  was  an  apart- 
t  occupied  by  a  woman  and  a  child.     To 

apartment  the  only  entrance  in  use  was 
ugh  the  toilet-room  belonging  to  the  saloon, 
woman  had  no  sink  in  lier  rooms,  and  threw 
■r  and  garbage  into  a  hole  in  the  floor,  al- 
ng  it  to  accumulate  in  the  cellar  beneath, 
the  second  floor  were  the  lodgers'  rooms, 
:he  time  of  the  first  inspection,  the  stench 
I  the  filth  on  the  floors,  walls,  aod  beds  in 
;  rooms  was  so  overpowering  that  it  was 
ist  impossible  to  remain  in  them  long  enough 
ake  a  tliorough  inspection.  On  tlie  Boor  of 
room,   which  was  half  covered  with  liquid 

spilled  from  a  vessel,  lay  a  drunken  man 
■p.     The  apartments  upstairs  were  in  a  clean 

decent  condition,  and  the  housekeeper  and 
nts  complained  bitterly  of  the  conditions  in 
part  of  the  house  over  which  they  had  no 
rol. 

•fore  leaving  the  district  the  inspector  re- 
ed the  building  after  orders  bad  been  issued 
emedy  the  conditions  found.     A  sink  had 

supplied  for  the  first-story  apartment,  and 
hole  in  the  floor  had  lieen  mended.  The 
mulation   of  foul  water  and   garbage    had 

removed  from  the  collar,  and  the  second- 
I  rooms  had  been  scrubbed  and  disinfected 
the  walls  painted. 

I  the  early  part  of  ISI'.I,  the  department 
ited  a  totally  new  procedure  in  relation  to 


the  sanitary  condition  of  buildings.  In  former 
times,  in  the  administration  of  the  law  under 
the  Hoard  of  Health,  the  method  of  keeping  the 
records  was  of  such  nature  that  there  was  no 
means  of  telling  what  houses  were  the  subject 
of  frequent  orders  fi-oni  the  department,  and  it 
was  left  to  chance,  or  to  the  coincidence  of  an 
unusual  number  of  complaints  at  once  on  the 
part  of  tenants,  to  discover  houses  that  were  in 
a  neglected  conditiou  or  unfit  for  habitation. 
In  the  Tenement  House  Department,  a  very 
complete  and  elaborate  system  of  keeping  the 
records  in  regard  to  each  house  has  been  put 
into  operation.  By  tliis  system  all  papers  in  re- 
lation to  a  given  building  are  filed  together  by 
the  street  number  of  the  building  in  question. 
Employees  in  the  Bureau  of  Records  are  in- 
structed to  scrutinize  constantly  all  of  the  cards 
in  relation  to  tenement  houses,  and  whenever  it 
appears  from  these  records  that  six  "  violations," 
or  "orders,"  have  been  issued  against  a  par- 
ticular house  within  a  period  of  six  months,  it 
then  becomes  incumbent  upon  the  employee  to 
refer  these  records  to  the  head  of  the  bureau. 
who  again  scrutinizes  them  to  determine  from 
the  nature  of  the  orders  that  have  been  issued 
whether  there  is  apparent  neglect  of  the  building 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  other  responsible 
person.  If  it  appears  tliat  there  has  been  such 
neglect,  the  house  ie  classed  as  a  "  neglected 
house,"  and  a  letter  is  forwarded  to  the  deputy 
commissioner  by  the  registrar  of  records,  calling 
attention  to  the  frequency  of  orders  against  this 
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illnllUiUlli-dark.  Pktare  Mk«i  by  flulillKlit.  Sink  miI 
source  III  water  supply.  Slops  cm  flooni.  Rcoumulstl<inM  i 
foul  water  under  sink,  xaturaltx)  and  di-c^ayiid  wwnlwrirl 
ivrroded,  worn  nut  and  filthy  metal  (liu>liii]K  und«r  faun- 
rnnllng  cif  llnur  nnrfarea  around  «ink  wliioh  ti-nAtit>^  <i 
thix  noor  UMil  ror  drIiikInK  piirpiwH.  .'ix>k<nK.  wn^'liinu . 
iliitliBB,  and  perwinal  .-leHiiliiii-w,) 


HHi 

1 

ft 

^V^H  1 

hi^ 

<Tlie  pli'lurv  hIihwh  tlie  itame  hallway  with  the  sink  rr 
tiKiviil.  whii'h  Ih  plH<'ed  In  tbe  Individual  kllr hens  oawti 
rlcjur.  Nil  Icmicer  any  eommon  ainka  used  by  several  fami- 
IliA  and  therefore  neKlect«d.  The  hallway  flooring.  It- 
slend  of  old  wooden  tlinrlns.  U  now  a  One  tiled,  mosaic  fliw. 
which  permit"  of  heinii  readily  cleaned  and  flashed  wllh 
n  iittT.    .Ml  iif  IhlH  rcRUltlnK  from  depanmrnt'x  action.' 


(Nirtii'.ulHi'    Kiiililing. 


iH;n   issiH' 


Ilv  studi.- 

■li"  l.v    Ihl- 

il.linKl-'l 


s  rtll  till' 


■   r,..frl,rt. 


'    iiiitiiri'    nf    nucli  ami  liow  many  ;  iilwi  tho  natioimlity  of  the  jan- 

itnr  ami  liin  or  l»-r  ft''iip™l  capability. 

(1  to  a  apeciul   in-  If.  n.»  a   ii-snlt  of  this  careful  inapectioa.  it 

timoon  tliia  work,  fh'velops  that  the  house  ia  neglectiii  and  the 

criii-ra  that  luiv.i  janitor    incom|M'tent,    a    letter   is   sent   to   the 

-nl.   and  tlion  f^oos  owner  r-iilliiif;  his  attcutiun  to  the  fact  tliat  hu 

whether  the  hoiisp  Imuae  is  ileemc-<l    hy  the   department  to  !«  s 

'Bent  ronditiiin  is.  --  nefjleetod  house  ;  "  that  there  has  lieen  an  ub- 

iiroufjh  inspection  due  numher  of  ordei-a  ajrainat  tlie  houao  iasui-d 

orts  tn  the  de|mrt-  liy  the  .lepjirtinent  c.n  various  apeeified  dates: 

use  if  in  I'ln-li  con.  that  a  recent  inspection  iudicatee  that  tbe  houee 

in  lijil.itiitiiin.  nod.  is  neglecU'd.  nnd  that  Lib  janitor  ia  iucomi)etent: 

the    tenjiiits    put  and  that  unless  In-  itnnieil lately  rcniedieg  all  ex- 

si>   is   ne>;lected  or  istiuj;  defecti:.  and  takes  Btepa  to  prevent  ainlilaf 

her  the  jiinitor  or  neglect  in  the  future,  the  department  will  vacate 

iiu'iinipcteiit.      In  the  huUdinn  and  will  punish  him  to  the  full  ei- 

L-d  to  Dcite  whether  tent  of  the  law.     The  n-corda  in  the  Bureau  of 

nil:  whether  he  or  Ueeords.  when  this  lias  been  done,  are  tagged 

d  of  what  nature;  with  red.  sliowing  that  tlio  house  18  a  neglectwi 

is  resiionsihle  for:  house,   nnd   that  it  is  to  be  kept  under  BpeciJ 

s  a  family  of  cliil-  scnitinv  and  HUp-rvision.     If  any  future  viola- 

ition  t.i  the  house,  lion,-'   an-    Mled   iigaiiiet  this  house,    it  will  be 
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1  witli  greatei-  proiuptue8S  than  in  tlm 
an  ordinary  house  which  had  not  been 
■toriously  neglected. 

,her  indication  of  the  activity  of  tlie  de- 
nt IB,  that  in  the  firBt  six  monthB  of  1903 
apes  have  been  erected  on  1,701  tenement 
and  3,312  unsafe  and  dangerous  wooden 
ate  removed  from  iire-escape  balconies 
ilaced  by  proper  iron  floors. 


le  beginuiDg  of  this  year,  the  Tenement 
Department  started  to  locate  certain 
that,  through  long  neglect  and  lack  of 
had  become  a  menace  to  the  health  of 
imnnity.  The  procedure  when  a  house 
character  is  found  is  to  have  the  chief  in- 
pereonally  visit  the  building.  He  goes 
1  the  house  from  cellar  to  roof,  and  makes 
ed  report  of  the  conditions  which  he  finds, 
te  finds  that  the  house  is  unfit  for  human 
ion,  recommends  that  it  be  vacated.  This 
JB  tiien  sent  to  the  executive  division  of 
•rtment,  where  it  is  carefully  scrutinized, 
tices  requiring  nil  tenants  to  vacate  the 
g  within  five  days  are  prepared.  These 
are  then  given  into  the  liands  of  a  notice 
and  one  is  posted  conspicuously  in  the 
e  hall  of  the  building,  and  another  is 
upon  the  owner  or  other  responsible  per- 
U  the  expiration  of  the  five  days,  the  de- 
ttt  sends  its  iwlico  ofBcera  to  the  building, 
the  tenants  have  not  removed,  they  are 
ide  to  leave  as  speedily  as  possible. 
I  of  the  conditions  which  are  found  in 
luildinga  surpass  imagination.  It  does 
m  possible  that  human  beings  actually 
re  and  retain  tlie  least  vestige  of  health. 
y  cases  the  plumbing  fixtures  have  been 
d  and  the  pipes  left  open,  permitting 
lir  to  find  its  way  into  the  apartments 
ough  the  house. 

■me  of  the  houses  tliat  liavc  no  janitor, 
Hits  have  used  the  dumb-waiter  shaft  as 
for  the  disposal  of  rubbish,  fecal  matter, 
■bage.  The  bottom  of  this  dumb-waiter 
nd  in  and  about  it  in  the  cellar,  has  been 
3  to  the  extent  of  many  cartloads  of  rub- 
d  det-ayod  gai'bagc, — a  lilthy,  unsanitary, 
mass.  The  wnter- closets  in  some  of  these 
have  often  hi'pn  S'topped  up  for  months, 
via  overflowing,  ami  the  floors  literally 
1.  The  roofs  are  not  repaired,  and  after 
the  water  soaks  through  the  plastered 
;,  or  what  is  left  of  them,  and  in  many 
3wn  through  the  building,  rendering  the 
lamp  and  unhealthy.  Bedrooms  are  often 
estooned  with  coVjwcbs  hanging  from  the 


ceilings  a  distance  of  twu  feet,  and  these  are 
bedrooms  in  wliicli  pi'Ople  are  living. 

When  a  notice  to  vacate  a  tenement  hoDsc  is 
served,  it  is  generally  veiy  promptly  answered 
by  a  visit  to  the  executive  division  of  the  de- 
partment by  the  owner  or  his  representative, 
who  indignantly  denies  that  the  house  in  ques- 
tion is  neglected  or  unfit  for  habitation,  and 
maintains  in  the  most  positive  t«nns  that  he 
considers  the  action  of  the  department  an  out- 
rage ;  that  the  house  is  maintained  in  a  cleanly 
condition  ;  and  he  is  surprised  that  such  action 
should  be  taken  against  his  building.  He  is 
then  referred  to  the  superintendent  of  the  de- 


8INK    AND    WASH  TUBS  IN    TENKMXNT-ROITSX 

partment,  who  goes  over  with  him  in  detail  the 
chief  inspector's  report,  which  is  always  substan- 
tiated by  photographs  taken  at  the  time  the  re- 
port was  made,  and  before  the  house  is  actually 
vacated.  These  photographs  have  more  effect 
in  convincing  the  owner  of  the  justice  of  the 
department's  action  than  any  number  of  reports 
or  arguments  that  might  be  presented. 

After  looking  at  the  photographs,  and  read- 
ing the  inspector's  report  describing  the  condi- 
tions, the  owner  usually  expresses  surprise  and 
eventually  agrees  with  the  department  that  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  have  the  house  vacated.  He 
then  proceeds  to  put  the  house  in  proper  con- 
dition. Tliis  he  generally  does  in  the  thorough 
manner  which  the  department  requires.  After 
this  work  has  been  done,  photographs  are  taken 
of  the  conditions,  to  contrast  with  those  taken 
before  the  house  was  vacated.  The  improvement 
that  has  been  made  is  often  most  striking,  and 
it  naturally  becomes  a  source  of  gratification  to 
the  incoming  tenants  and  to  the  neighborhood 
in  general.  In  several  instances,  when  a  house 
has  been  vacated,  the  owner  has  stated  that  he 
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gets  better  revenue  fr<»iii  it,  and  has  fewer  va- 
cancies, since  the  house  was  vacated,  and  tliat 
his  compulsory  iniproveuK^nts  have  paid  him.  In 
one  instance,  an  owner  was  so  pleased  with  wliat 
he  had  heen  forcrd  to  do  in  one  building  tliat 
he  voluntarily  re<iuested  the  departmcuit  to  order 
vacated  a  neighboring  building  under  liis  con- 
trol. Since  January  1,  1903,  tlie  department 
has  ordered  4.'>  buildings  in  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  1  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  IT 
in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  1  in  the  Borough 
of  Queens,  and  2  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond 
to  be  vacated.  In  9.')  per  cent,  of  tliese  cases 
this  action  has  been  on  account  of  unsanitarv 
conditions. 

PROSTITUTION    DRIVEX    FROM    TlIK   TKNEMENTS. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  tenement  house 
prior  to  the  present  administration  was  that  of 
prostitution.  No  one  has  forgotten,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  recapitulate  the  revelations  made  by 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  and  it  is  also  within 
the  recollection  of  the  reader  that  the  conditions 
in  the  '•  Red-light  "  district  had  much  to  do  with 
the  condemnation  visited  by  voters  upon  the 
former  administration. 

To  remedy  these  conditions  the  Tenement 
House  Law  provided  severe  and  drastic  meas- 
ures, so  as  to  drive  these  women  out  of  tenement 
houses  where  respectable  workingmen  and  their 
families  lived.  The  law^  did  not  seek  to  regulate 
the  evil  of  prostitution  generally,  but  solely  to 
remove  such  contaminating  influences  from  the 
tenement-house  dweller,  believing  that  such  con- 
ditions should  not  exist  in  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
in  buildings  in  which  decent  people  must  live 
and  must  rear  their  children. 

Asa  result  of  the  law  and  its  enforccjinent  bv 
the  Tenement  House  Dei>artnient  and  Police  De- 
partment, the  evil  of  prostitution  in  the  tenement 
house  no  longer  exists.  The  means  by  which 
this  treniend(.»us  change  has  been  accomplished 
are  as  follows  : 

The  law  ]>rovides  that  if  an  owner  does  not 
eject  from  a  tenement  house  a  woman  of  this 
kind  within  live  days  aft<'r  n*ceiving  a  notice 
from  the  Tenement  House  Department  so  to  do, 
his  tenement  house  becomes  subject  to  a  pen- 
altv  of  one  thousand  dollars.  This  law  is  c>f 
special  interest,  as  it  ])laces  the  penalty  on  the 
house  and  not  on  the  ()wner.  The  reason  fc)r 
this  is  that  verv  often,  when  a  penaltv  was 
placeil  on  the  owner,  he  would  transfer  his  j)rop- 
ertv,  and  there  would  tlu'U  be  no  wav  of  collect- 
ing  the  ju«]gnient.  When  \ho  judgment,  how- 
ever, is  against  the  house,  there  is  no  way  of 
evading  paynn^nt,  as  the  Tenement  House  De- 
partment has  the  ])(>wei\  if  a  judgment   is  ob- 


tained and  not  paid,  tv  ask  the  courts  to  appoint 
a  receiver  of  the  rents,  and  to  collect  the  thou 
sand  dollars  out  of  the  rents  of  the  tenement 
house  property.  The  department  has  not  ha<i 
(occasion,  so  far,  to  resort  in  any  case  to  thcs«' 
extreme  measures,  as  owners  are  quick  to  real 
izo  tliat  the  department  means  business ;  and 
that  it  dot^s  not  pay  them,  for  the  sake  of  any 
tenant,  to  take  the  chance  of  losing  a  thousand 
dollars. 

AN    ENLIOIITENIXO    EXPERIENCE    WITH     AN    OWNER. 

The  devices  and  tricks  which  some  real-estate 
ag(^nts  adopt  in  regard  to  this  subject  are  en- 
lightening. In  one  instance,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  work,  after  th(?  department  had  sent  a 
notice  to  a  real-estate  agent  to  remove  prosti- 
tutes f  rc>m  a  certain  specified  apartment,  the 
agent  called  at  the  department  in  a  state  of  high 
indignation,  i)rotesting  that  he  liad  never  re- 
ceived such  a  notice  before  in  his  life  ;  that  all 
the  tenants  of  the  house  were  res]x?ctable  pe<> 
pie  ;  that  it  was  a  perfect  outrage,  and  that  In* 
demanded  whatever  proof  the  department  had. 
The  head  official  of  the  department,  who  was 
handling  the  matter,  listened  carefully  and 
(juietly  to  what  the  agent  said,  and  then  said  to 
him,  '•  J  )o  yoti  think  a  municipal  department 
like  this  would  issue  an  order  of  this  kind  nn 
less  it  had  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  evil 
complained  of  existed  ?  We  know  that  thert 
are  prostitutes  in  your  house,  and  we  have  the 
legal  evidence,  and  it  does  not  make  a  bit  of 
difference  to  us  whether  you  obey  this  order  or 
not  ;  but  if  you  do  not,  it  will  cost  you  one 
thousand  dollars."  Thereupon  the  agent  replied, 
•'All  right ;  I  will  have  them  put  out  at  once." 
In  this  ])articular  case  the  house  was  notorious 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  same  agent  had 
managed  it  for  years.  At  one  time  conditions 
had  been  so  bad  tliat  a  policeman  from  the  pre- 
cinct station  was  stationed  at  the  honse  all  the 
time  to  ^ive  warning  of  its  character. 

THE    CARE    OF    THE    POOR  t    PUBLIC    CHABITIKS. 

Ilomcr  l-'olks,  commissioner  of  public  chari- 
ties, had  been  for  eight  years  secretary  of  tlie 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  and  it  ia  safe  to 
say  that  even  before  assuming  public  oiBoe  he 
was  far  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
manageineut  of  the  public  charitable  institatlODB 
which  h(>  is  now  administrating  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  while  actually  in  office.  Through 
seveial  administrations  it  had  been  Mr.  Folks' 
duty,  as  the  executive  officer  of  a  private  society, 
to  insjx^ct  the  institutions  of  the  department^  to 
promote  legislation  in  the  welfare  of  public  de- 
pendents, to  make  suggestions  for  needed  re* 
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i,  and  to  Inform  tlie  public  \s'lieii  occasion 
concerning  the  character  and  efficiency  of 
lissionere,  superintendeats,  matrone,  holp- 
ihyeiciana,  nurses,  and  others  who  consti- 
the  army  of  fifteen  hundred  oniployees  of 
epartment. 

this  instance,  therefore,  as  in  the  other, 
ir  Low  was  not  confronted  with  the  neces- 
if  choosing  between  the  alternatives  of  an 
i\  already  holding  office,  presumably  ac- 
ited  with  his  duties,  and  a  novice  who  would 
liged  to  spend  a  large  part  of  the  two  years 
!  term  in  becoming  familiar  with  tlie  work 
!  done.  On  the  contrary,  efficient  as  the 
Qsny  commissioner  of  charities  had  been  in 
respects,  the  change  began  to  bear  imme- 


re  shows  Rlast^nclosed  balcony,  used  during  pk'i 
ese  balconlea  lesd  to  toilets,  nhifli  arc  silnntod  al 
J,  these  balconies  v/ere  unprotected.) 


diate  fruit,  not  only  from  tlie  greater  familiarity 
of  the  new  commissioner  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  charitable  administration,  but  from  an 
intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  the  details 
of  the  dnpavtinont.  which  it  would  really  have 
been  difficult  to  gain  a.-  mmmissinner. 


'I'lie  complete  absoii''©  of  scandals  and  ad- 
verse criticism  in  this  branch  of  the  municipal 
government  ik  in  itself  elotjuent  testimony  to 
the  humanity  and  administrative  efficiency  with 
which  it  lias  boon  conducted.  Xothing  has  been 
concealed  from  the  public,  and  the  public,  know- 
ing how  the  work  has  been  done,  has  had  no 
fault,  to  find.  Negative  approval,  however,  is 
but  the  beginning  of  the 
story.  Tlie  reasons  for  the 
nuiet  satisfaction  felt  by  the 
citizens  of  New  York  in  the 
management  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pnblic  Charities  are 
not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  true,  as  it  lias  not 
often  been  in  the  past,  that 
those  wlio  are  legitimately 
dependent  upon  the  public 
bounty  for  the  necessaries 
of  life  have  been  supplied 
with  suitable  clothing,  with 
food  enough  to  eat,  with  a 
reasonable  variety  of  diet, 
and  with  ample  fuel  for 
warmth  in  winter  ;  and  that 
they  have  been  cared  for. 
when  necessary,  by  capable 
phvsicians,  nurses,  and  at- 
tendants. Tho  former  con- 
stant stream  of  complaints 
from  attending  physicians 
concerning  the  food  given 
to  hospital  patients  has 
ceased  since  the  adoption  of 
an  appropriate  diet,  the  car- 
rying out  of  which  in  each 


the  end  of  balldlng.  Before 
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■wr    ol   a  skilltnl 

iiy   whoti  neces- 
sary over  cooks,  wiiiters,  am!  piitioutH. 

Tlie  alnialiuiise  dietary  is  ct<iisiilora,bly  iiiun' 
liberal  tliaii  that  wbicli  whs  inmiinnlly  in  forco 
in  earlier  yi^ars,  untlur  whidi  lircakfawt  Ofnaisted 
solely  of  toffeo  ami  bread  witliout  buttfr,  ami 
tho  supper  of  ton  witli  wiiljuttereil  bread,  Tlie 
contraat,  liowi'ver,  bi-tween  the  i)resoiit  and  the 
formDr  dietarri  j*  is  jcf^ter  than  is  indicated  by 
a  cinnparison  of  iterDs,  sinee,  whenevi-r  it  was  <li'- 
Bired  to  rudace  appropriations  under  Iiiniit^r  ad- 
ministrations, it  was  the  all  but  uiiivi^rHJil  prac- 
tice to  begin  with  these  supplies.  In  May  of 
1901,  for  example,  tjje  Tauiinany  cominissiouer 
felt  compelled,  having  earlier  jirotested  earnestly 
against  his  small  appropriation,  to  I'Ut  the  allow- 
ance of  brown  su^ar  20  per  cent.,  and  of  granu- 
lati'd  sugar  oO  [ht  rent.  In  June  of  the  same 
year,  meats  wore  cut  1*0  per  cent.,  fish  10  per 
cent.,  collee  ITJ-  per  cent.,  nnd,  in  July,  oatmeal 
was  cut  2->  2)er  cent., — tiiese  cuts  reniainiuK  in 
foree  tlirnujj'iout  the  remainder  of  the  year,  with 
only  a  slight  exception  in  favor  of  oue  of  the 
hospitals.  No  sucli  intuJerable  ivduetions  in 
order  to  forco  a  reduction  of  exjH'nsert  Jiave  been 
made  by  tlio  present  adniinislriitiun. 


XEIV    A.M.    UKTTKK    Hill. 

IINiiS. 

Tn  the  second  place,  niMrly  . 
lars  has  beon  ai)i)ri'priated  for  t 
of  needed  bnil<lin<;s.   I»'sides  ni 
able  for  exirBi.r.liitary  repairs 
.\s  indicfiliiig  the  Tiiitiin!   -d   the 

le  million  dol- 
le  construction 
amount  nvtiil- 
tid  alteratioiis. 
buildinfrs  now 

under  construction,  or  about  to  be  erected,  tliere 
may  be  named  a  pavilinn  for  jMiridytics,  erysip- 
elas and  liisturbed  patientH,  replucinj;  two  ex- 
tremely old  and  ililapidated  ime-stiNv  build- 
ings ;   a  home  for  nil  mnh-  employees,  iib..ot   '.ne 


humlred  and  twenty  in  number,  at  the  Citv 
Hospital,  Ulaukwell's  Island  ;  an  attractive  thrpt- 
story  brirk  building,  replacing  several  utterly 
unsi[itable  wooden  stracturea  ;  a  solarium,  capa- 
ble of  providing  sitting  room  for  three  hundred 
and  fifty  patients  at  the  tuberculosis  infirmary, 
Metrojiolitan  Hospital;  a  gymnasium  for  the 
children  of  the  city  hospitals  and  schools  on 
Randall's  Tsland  ;  a  dormitory  accommodating 
one  hundred  and  Tifty  male  inmatea  of  the  city 
farm  cidony,  Bi-rougli  of  Richmond  ;  three  cot- 
tages accommodating  forty  persons  each — one 
of  tlieso  for  aged  couples — at  the  cottAge  colony 
for  the  aged  and  Jnlii'm,  which  ia  near  the  eitf 
farm  colony,  in  tho  Borongh  of  Richmond. 
Foui-teen  distinct  buildings  in  all  are  in  couTBe 
of  construction,  and  nine  more  will  be  b^^ 
beforo  the  end  of  the  current  year,  and  addi- 
tions, alterations,  and  repairs  have  been  nukk 
to  many  buildings,  including  the  provision  of 
now  roofs,  the  installation  of  new  Bteun-heating 
lilants,  and  tho  erection  of  fire  escapes. 

I'KOVISION   irOB   C0N8UHPT1TE8, 

Two  buildings  have  been  completely  ^tend 
to  Gt  them  for  new  purposes,  m«.rlfiwg  ^n  ad- 
vance as  important  as  if  new  strnotons  ven 
erected.  One  of  these,  formerly  occnqdaA  hj 
a  Htiite  hospital  for  the  insane,  is  ntiuudi  to- 
gether with  other  unaltered  bmldingO)  m  a 
hospital  f'lr  c<'>nsumiitives.  This  was  opowd 
,laniiiiry  :>l,  l!)(i'J.  ami  provides  separate  qoar- 
tei's  itml  ^]>eeiul  care  for  all  male  consmiiptiTCS 
in  the  care  of  tho  de[>artment  in  Uie  boimi^s 
of  Matdiuttnn  and  tho  Bronx,  and  for  female 
<-onsumptives  from  all  boroughs.  Four  hnitdnd 
ani)  forty  patients  were  in  this  hospital  on 
.'Xugust  1.  Kight  tenta,  accommodating;  <Mie 
hundred  and  ten  patients,  have  been  erected,  in 
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■wliich  there  will  be  abundant  oppurtiinity  for 
open-air  treatment.  It  is  intended  to  kerp  tlieee 
tent  cottages  open  during  the  coming  winter,  as 
IB  done  in  the  similar  tents  occupied  by  insane 
patients  on  Ward's  Tsland. 

The  opening  of  the  tuberculosis  infirmary  not 
only  removes  the  danger  of  infection  to  patients 
in  the  various  hospital  wards  in  which  they 
were  formerly  distributed,  but  also  leads  to  the 
hospital  care  of  many  patients  who  were  other- 
wise entirely  neglected  in  their  own  homes,  but 
who  are  now  persuaded  to  enter  the  hospital  on 
account  of  the  medical  attention  and  special 
care  which  is  there  given.  The  movement  is 
now  well  advanced  for  the  erection  of  an  ade- 
quate municipal  sanatorium  for  incipient  cases, 
under  the  management  of  the  board  of  trustei's 
of  Beilevue  and  allied  hospitals.  Commissioner 
Folks  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  this  board,  and 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
plane  for  the  new  sanatorium.  The  second  build- 
ing, which  has  been  reconstructed  for  a  new  pitr 
pose,  is  to  liecome  a  hospital  for  convalescents, 

A    UNirORMlCU   COKfS. 

A  change  analogous  to  that  by  which  Com- 
niiasioner  Wanng  tranafonned  the  force  of  the 
Street  Cleaning  Department  was  made  by  the 
introduction  of  a  prescribed  uniform  for  all  eiu- 
ployees  of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  classes  for  whom 
uniforms  would  be  inadvisable. 


yty  rooniH  liavu  b«en  renurvi-ci  tor  tin'  ii: 
.    Heretofore,  un  be('<mi[ii|«  inmHtes  of  tlie  Citr  Homi 
in  Blackwpll's  Island,  they  have  been  sepsruted.) 


It  ia  impossible  to  enuiiieralo  the  hundreds  o( 
minor  changes  by  which  economies  have  been 
effected  and  the  physical  comfort  of  the  inmates 
increased.  One  il lustration  will  suffice.  State 
paupers — i.e..  thoso  who  are  residents  of  the 
State,  but  not  of  New  York  City,  and  whose 
maintenance  is,  therefore,  borne  by  the  State, 
were   formerly  sent  from  the  bureau  of  appli- 
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cation,  at  East  Twt'utj-sixtli  Strivt.  tn  tlir^  Kiiiffa 
t'oiinty  Almsliouso.  at  h'latlniBli,  Rrooklyii.^a 
long,  most  iincoiTifortable,  aii'i.  in  ninny  in- 
stances, Jangcrous  journey.  'J'liey  are  now  gent 
instead  to  t!ie  t'ity  Home  for  tlie  Aged  and  In- 
firm, on  Itlackwell's  Island. — a  jonniey  of  a  few 
minut«B  by  boat.  .A.B  tlinre  an^  some  twelve 
hundred  audi  State  ilepondpiits  each  year,  the 
importance  i>f  this  chanjri'  is  obvious. 


A  reorganiy^tion  of  tlic  management  of  the 
Morgue  was  madt'  necessary  to  prevent  mistakes 
which  have  occurred  fron  time  to  time  in  the 
past  in  the  delivery  of  bodies,  and  also  to  pre- 
vent favoritism  to  certain  undertakers  who  have 
Iwen  able, — by  securing  infonniition  from  em- 
ployees of  the  department. — to  subject  relatives 
of  patients,  dying  iu  the  city  hospitals,  to  irn- 


[Mjrtunity,  cxtortiim.  and  distress.  It  frequemlj 
happened  ihat  one  «i  a  small  group  of  under- 
takers, learning  fi-oni  some  employee  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  death  of  a  patient,  would  call  on 
the  relatives,  would  secure  the  death  certificate 
throufrb  misrepresentations,  and  in  ignorance  on 
their  part  that  they  were  thus  auiborizing  him 
to  take  chnrKe  of  the  body.  He  would  then 
take  charge  of  the  remains,  insist  on  cnnductinjr 
a  funeral  on  his  own  terms,  and  extort  a  pay- 
ment for  si'rvices  already  rendered.  Measures 
were  adopted  which  were  effectual  in  breaking 
up  this  combination,  which  had  been  known  as 
the  ■■undertakers'  trust." 


'i'lie  more  systematic  and  vigorous  fnllewinjt 
up  of  hui-bands  who  fail  to  support  their  families, 
the  assumption  of  the  duty  of  collecting  from 
[larents  able  to  pay  for  partial  stipport  of  tiieir 
(thildren  in  i)rivate  institutions,  an<l  the  employ- 
ment of  an  agent  for  placing-out  Jewish  children 
in  foster  families  (this  work  being  carried  on  bv 
private  agencies,  so  far  as  Catholic  and  Protestanl 
childivn  are  concerned) ;  the  assigninent  of  s 
woman  to  hear  privately  complaints  made  by 
women  in  abandonment  and  bastardy  cases,  which 
statements  had  heretofore  been  made  publicly  to 
the  superintendent ;  the  employment  of  an  in- 
stnictor  for  teaching  blind  inmates  of  the  Home 
for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  the  industries  of  broom- 
making  and  of  brush-making  ;  and  the  develo|'- 
ment  of  tlie  farm  belonging  to  the  department 
in  the  Itorough  of  Richmond,  which  had  been 
practically  unused  for  many  yeaiti.  are  other  in- 
stances of  advances  which  appear  obvious  enougli 
after  tbey  are  made,  but  the  need  for  which  re- 
mained undiscovered  until  the  department  came 
into  the  hands  of  one  who  was  qualified  by  ex- 
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ce  and  by  personal  endowments  for  his 
The  farm  colony  has  not  only  given  em- 
ent  to  men  who  are  able  to  do  some  w^ork, 
gh  not  to  be  self-supporting,  but  it  has 
3ed  a  great  quantity  and  variety  of  vege- 
for  the  use  of  the  department's  institu- 
)n  Blackwell's  Island.  This  again  has  en- 
the  dietary  to  be  improved,  and  has  effected 
iderable  financial  saving. 

THE    FUNDAMENTALS. 

tale  is  by  no  means  completed,  but  from 
3)ical  illustrations  given  it  will  be  seen 
le  record  of  the  department  has  been  one 
)stantial  achievement.  The  three  funda- 
Is  in  the  public  care  of  the  poor  are  : 
that  the  sick  and  helpless,  who  cannot  be 
lined  by  their  own  friends  and  relatives, 
be  cared  for  humanely  and  efficiently  ; 
I,  that  by  the  exercise  of  just  disorimina- 
,nd  by  the  prosecution  of  those  who  seek 
ipe  the  legal  obligations,  due  precautions 
be  taken  against  pauperism  and  fraud  ; 
that  the  funds  set  apart  by  the  city  for 
)lief  of  the  poor  shall  be  adequate  in 
it,  and  economically  expended.  These 
IS  never  before  in  the  two  hundred  and 
ears  since  municipal  government  was  in- 
ited  on  Manhattan  Island, — these  funda- 
Is, — have  been  complied  with  during  the 
ighteen  months. 

A    NEW    BELLEVUE. 

icidently  with  the  inauguration  of  the 
X  administration,  Bellevue  Hospital  and 
1  allied  reception  hospitals  were  removed 
the  jurisdiction  of    the  commissioner  of 

charities,  and  w^ere  intrusted  to  the  man- 
nt  of  an  unpaid,  slowly  changing  board 
stees,  of  whom  the  commissioner  of  pub- 
irities  Avas  to  be  one,  while  in  the  selection 

remainder  the  mayor  has  the  cooperation 
'tain  private  societies,  although  the  re- 
bility  for  selection  rests  finally  entirely 
the  mayor.  The  present  board,  having 
elected  entirely  by  Mayor  Low,  it  may  be 
led  as  an  integral  part  of  the  ])resent  city 
listration,  although  future  mayors,  unless 
w  should  be  changed,  will  select  only  a 
ity  during  any  one  term  of  office. 

appointment  of  Dr.  William  Mabon  as 
ntendent,  formerly  in  charge  of  a  State 
al  for  the  insane,  and  the  introduction  of 

administrative  reforms,  have  led  to  im- 
nents  in  Bellevue  and  its  allied  hospitals, 
ly  equal  in  magnitude  to  those  which  have 
tffected  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Department 
)lic  Charities.    A  far  greater  improvement, 


however,  has  been  determined  upon.  This  is 
nothing  less  than  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new 
Bellevue,  involving  the  destruction  of  the  pres- 
ent buildings,  and  the  erection  on  the  present 
site  and  on  an  adjoining  block  of  a  new,  modern, 
and  adequate  institution,  in  which  citizens  of 
New  York  will  be  able  to  take  a  pride  such  as 
is  now  justly  felt  by  the  citizens  of  Boston  in 
their  city  hospital.  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  & 
White  have  been  engaged  to  make  the  plans  for 
the  new  hospital,  and  preliminary  appropriations 
have  already  been  made.  A  representative  of 
the  firm  of  architects  is  studying  the  great  hos- 
pitals of  Europe  during  the  present  summer, 
and  Dr.  J.  W.  Brannan,  the  progressive  and  in- 
defatigable president  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
with  his  associates,  are  making  comprehensive 
plans  for  the  new  hospital. 

In  the  meantime,  the  trustees  and  the  super- 
intendent of  the  existing  Bellevue  are  entitled 
to  a  generous  public  response  to  the  efforts 
which  they  are  making  to  remove  from  the 
minds  of  the  general  public  the  unfavorable  im- 
pression of  Bellevue,  wliich  had  become  as  much 
a  tradition  of  the  New  York  tenements  as  the 
terror  of  Blackwell's  Island  and  its  institutions'. 
Unstinted  appropriations  have  been  made  to  the 
Bellevue  trustees,  in  spite  of  the  natural  desire 
for  a  moderate  tax  rate,  and  there  is  every  as- 
surance that  the  expenditure  of  these  generous 
sums  is  honest  and  economical. 

THE    PEOPLE    AND    THE    PARKS. 

One  of  the  most  completely  successful  de- 
partments of  the  present  administration  is  the 
Department  of  Parks,  which  in  accuracy  ought 
now  to  be  described  as  the  Department  of  Parks 
and  Playgrounds.  Mr.  William  R.  Willcox,  who 
is  president  of  the  board  and  commissioner  for 
the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Richmond,  says 
in  his  annual  report  that  the  principal  feature 
of  park  work  in  his  two  boroughs  during  the 
year  1902  has  been  the  development  of  play- 
grounds and  kindergartens  and  the  extension 
of  the  recreation  areas  in  the  larger  parks.  Play- 
grounds have  been  constructed  in  the  four  new 
parks  in  crowded  sections  of  the  city,  and  these 
improvements  have  been  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  those  who  have  given  special 
attention  to  the  development  of  small  parks  and 
playgrounds,  and  are,  as  a  result,  upon  the  lines 
recognized  as  most  certain  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  for  which  the  lines  were  acquired. 

Charles  B.  Stover,  president  of  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  League  and  unofficial  adviser  to  the 
Park  Department  in  its  management  of  small 
parks  and  playgrounds,  records  that  about  a 
dozen  years  ago,  when  he  proposed  to  open  a 
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playground  in  Tompkins  Park,  hv  ivct'ived  this 
answer  :  ''No,  sir  !  In  the  administration  of  the 
parks  we  must  not  (;ater  to  any  particular  class 
in  the  community."  And  alongside  this  experi- 
ence, Mr.  Stover  relates  that  before  the  ink  of 
the  governor's  signature  to  the  Central  Park 
Speedway  Act  had  dried,  the  same  park  board 
had  begun  to  drive  the  stakes,  setting  apart  a 
strip  one  hundred  feet  wide,  on  the  park's  west- 
ern border,  from  Fifty-nintli  to  One  Hundred 
and  Tenth  Street,  for  the  owners  of  fast  trotters  ! 
After  eight  years  of  wearisome  delays  and 
incrinlible  indifference  t<^  th(^  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren, Seward  Park,  on  tlie  lower  East  Side, 
wdiich  had  been  autliorized  by  law  in  April, 
1895,  has  become  a  reality  under  the  pres(mt 
administration.  Jn  its  outdoor  gymnasium  and 
athletic  facilities,  Seward  ]*ark  has  set  a  stand- 
ard for  other  small  parks.  Radical  alterations 
in   Hamilton    Fish    Park,    to  carrv  out   similar 

ft' 

ideas,  are  under  way  ;  and  the  present  commis- 
sioner expects  to  have  to  his  credit,  by  the  end 
of  the  present  term,  similar  improvements  in 
two  other  parks  in  crowded  sections  of  the  city. 

FARM    GARDENS. 

In  one  of  these, — De  Witt  Clinton  Park,  be- 
tween Fifty-second  and  Fifty- fourtli  streets,  on 
the  Hudson  River, — a  most  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful experiment  has  be(»n  carried  on,  for  two 
summers,  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Henry- 
Parsons,  of  the  local  school  board.  This  is 
nothing  less  than  a  scliem(»  of  children's  farm 
gardens.  Remarkable  results  havcj  been  ob- 
tained ;  and  although  there  are  now\  side  by 
side,  the  gardens  for  the  cultivation  of  which 
the  children  are  responsible,  and  the  new  pai'k 
playground,  filled  with  gymnastic  api)aratus, 
swings,  and  sand  piles,  the  attraction  of  the  lat- 
ter has  not  been  suflBcient  to  diminish  the  inter- 
est of  the  gardc^ncM-s  in  their  undertakings. 

BREATHING    SPACES    ARE    NEEDED. 

The  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  mu- 
nicipal park  policy,  and  of  which  hints  have 
be(>n  given,  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 
Miss  Lilian  Hrandt,  in  advocating  the  creation 
of  a  new  park  playground  in  the  midst  of  a  city 
wilderness,  midway  between  Seward  Park  and 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  described  the*  change  in  the 
public  attitude  l»y  saying  that  until  recently 
parks  were  designcnl  for  those  who  did  not  need 
them  ;  they  were  consti'ucted  on  the  fringe  of 
the  city,  where  the  thinly  spread  population  al- 
ready had  an  abundance  of  light  and  air,  and 
were  fitted  out  primarily  as  pleasaunces  for  the 
leisure  class.  Effort  is  now  dir(?cted,  on  the* 
other  hand,  toward  making  public  grounds  of 


benefit  to  those  who  otherwise  have  slight  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation  or  for  an  acquaintanoe 
with  nature.  The  cremation  of  ••breathing  spaces'' 
in  the  midst  of  the  tenements  is  the  best  ilhtt- 
tration  of  the  success  of  these  efforts.  CommiS' 
sioner  Willcox  has  not  hesitatc'd  to  recommend 
the  purchase  of  this  additional  site,  and  paUie 
sentiment  will  speedily  come  to  demand  other 
additions  to  the  still  too  limited  number  of  inch 
accessible  open  areas.  Possibly  the  goal  pointed 
out  by  Jacob  A.  Kiis, — the  appropriation  of  the 
East  liiver  islands  for  the  benefit  of  the  loit' 
childhood  of  tlie  city  crowds, — may  be  attaiwfd 
sooner  than  any  of  us  realize.  What  we  mty 
be  sure  of  is  that  even  toward  such  a  radioat pro- 
gramme as  this  there  would  be  a  sympaliuiic 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  park  departaiflnt  of 
tlie  ])resent  administration. 

THE    BIO    PARKS. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Contnl 
Park,  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  Froqpect 
Park,  or  any  of  the  other  great  city  parks  h»?e 
been  neglected.  On  the  contrary,  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  park  areas,  and  deterio- 
ration in  soils  and  vegetation  has  been  discovered 
and  checked.  Musical  concei*ts  have  been  sup- 
plied, not  only  in  Central  Park,  but  throughout 
the  various  parks  of  the  city.  Special  effort 
has  been  made  to  have  the  music  elevating  and 
instructive  as  well  as  entertaining,  and  in  the 
crowded  downtown  districts  particularly  the 
concerts  have  been  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  The  use  of  the  parks  for  nature 
studies  is  constantly  increasing  ;  and  the  attend- 
ance of  all  classes  at  the  Aquarium,  the  Zo- 
ological Park,  the  Natural  History  Museiun,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  park  conserva- 
tories, and  the  botanical  gardens  has  been 
enormous.  These  things  are  of  equal  significance 
to  rich  and  poor,  and  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people  who  are  neither. 

PUBLIC   BATHS. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  progress  made  in  this 
and  other  cities  of  the  United  States  in  estab- 
lishing public  baths  was  made  to  the  tenement- 
housi'  commission  appointed  by  Governor  Roose- 
velt. In  this  report,  it  was  pointed  out  thit 
Tammany  Hall  had  taken  three  years  and  four 
months  to  construct  and  equip  the  Rivington 
Street  bath,  which  had  been  authorized  under 
Mayor  Strong's  administration.  It  told  of  the 
(effort  of  H(»nry  S.  Kearney,  commissioner  of 
public  buildings,  lightings  and  supplies,  to  obtain 
an  appropriation  of  $52,000,  for  l^e  maintenance 
of  this  bath,  and  the  offer  of  the  New  York  As- 
sociation   for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
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o  inaintAiu  the  liath  for  $17, TiOO,  under 
'or  the  faithful  perform  a  nc*.-  of  its  offtir. 
port  rIso  said,  ■•  It  is  doulitful  whether  tht? 

of  floating  baths  can  be  maintained  many 
onger,  on  account  uf  the  vast  amount  of 
!  deposited  in  our  rivers."  This  predic- 
is  been  fully  borne  out  by  the  action  of 
issioner-    Lederle  in  refusing  to  approve 

for  tlie  floating  batlis  in  localities  where 
eved  the  watiT  to  bo  polluted, 
ler  the  revised  cbarter  of  tho  greater  city, 
ction  over  public  baths  was  placetl  in  the 
of  the  borough  presidents.  On  February 
•2,  the  New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
■  Condition  of  the  Poor  presented  to  Jacob 
ntor.  pr<'si<ient  of  the  Borough  of  Jlan- 
,  a  comprehensive  ri'port,  outlining  a  plan 
.felojiing  a  system  of  public  baths  for  that 
;h.  TliR  ri'port  was  accompanied  by  plans 
o  typi-8  of  building  on  lots  of  different 

'I'he  report  brought  about  favorxble  ac- 
V  till'  Hoard  of  Estimate  and  Ajiportion- 
ind  thi-  ISoard  of  Aldermen,  and  during 
irs  \'.W1  and  1903  a  total  of  tl,:i'Jfl,000  " 
en  appropriated  for  public  baths  in  the 
;hs  of  .Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  Of  this 
11,0.50,00(1  was  appropriated  for  seven 
n  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  and  it'H'i,- 
t  fiv.'  baths  in  ilie  Borough  of  Brooklyn, 
he  Borough  of  Manhattan,  there  are  now 
batlis  actnallv  in  course  of  construction, 
ire  locai..d  at    On.^   Hundred  and   Nintli 


ytreet,  near  Second  Avenue  ;  Forty-lirst  Street, 
near  Ninth  Avenue,  and  at  1. 13-1 35^  Allen 
Street.  The  four  l)atha  to  be  constructed  dur- 
ing tlie  year  1903  are  to  be  located  in  the  fol- 
lowing neighborhoods :  Seventy-sixth  Street, 
near  John  Jay  Park  ;  Sixty-seventh  Street,  west 
of  Amsterdam  Avenue  ;  Kast  Eb;venth  Street, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tompkins  Park,  and  the  foot 
of  East  Tw.'nty-third  Street. 

In  the  JJorough  of  Brooklyn,  there  are  two 
baths  in  course  of  construction, — at  Hicks  Street, 
north  of  Degraw  Street,  and  at  Pitkin  Avenue, 
west  of  Watkins  Street.  Two  other  sites  havo 
been  selected, — at  Montrose  Avenue,  east  of 
ITnion  Avenue,  and  at  Huron  Street,  west  of  Man- 
liattan  Avenue,  Mayor  Low's  administration 
is,  therefore,  to  l>c  credited  with  starting  twelve 
public  baths  in  two  years ;  whereas,  it  took 
Mayor  Van  "Wyck's  administration  four  years, 
to  build  one  bath,  and  this  had  been  authorized 
tinder  Mayor  Strong's  administration. 


In  addition  to  public  baths.  Mayor  Low's  ad- 
ministration is  to  be  credited  with  active  work 
in  beginning  a  system  of  public- comfort  stations, 
outside  the  parks.  In  the  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan, $225,000  has  been  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose. Plans  liave  been  drawn  for  seven  stations- 
in  the  Borougii  of  Manhattan  at  various  loca- 
tions. In  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  $128,00* 
has  liei'n  appropriated  for  tho  construction  of  six 
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public  opiniiin  lias  l^een  ninsi  seiisirive.  'I'tininjrli 
many  city  iKlministi'alionM.  li<'|)iLldirun  and  lieni- 
ocratic.  a  cmiipavath  ely  lii.uli  standard  was  inaiii- 
taintil.  largely  Let-aiisc  i>f  tin-  |ni'si>iire  of  ivpre- 
st'ntativps  of  lh«  medical  priifeMsioii,  whnse 
professianal  standard  olTer.^d  some  de(r|-,.(.  „f 
protection  ajiainst  the  eiK'ri>ai.'liiiH'ntK  of  spoils 
politics.  Kveu  thesH  defenses,  huwevei-.  hud 
been  almost  completely  broken  .lown  when  the 
present  administration  caine  into  power.  The 
department  was  permeated  with  favorifism  and 
encumbered  by  useless  hangere-on  ap]iijiiii<-i]  t'or 
]K>litical  reasons.  The  mochanisni  for  protect- 
ing the  health  of  tlie  people,  created  in  earlier 
days  and  maintained  in  the  face  of  an  maiiv  ob- 
stacles, bad  at  length  gone  to  pieces.  The  death 
pate,  an  index  of  the  general  administrative  efTi- 
eiency,  ha<!  begun  to  rise,  infant  life  was  sncri- 
ficed,  contagion  went  uncheckfsd,  and  inspectitins 
became  perfunctory  and  ineffective. 

Dr.  Ernet  J.  T.e<lorle,  wbo,  upon  his  appoitit- 
nieut,  was  chemist  of  the  Health  Dej)artnu'Tii. 
but  who  was  also  an  authority  on  sanitary  ijueB- 
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tiona  and  on  problema  of 
pure  food,  water  nqppfy,«Dd 
drainage,  immeduWy  ^lon 
assuming  office^  iTiiimiiMiil 
one  hundred  and  flftj  iiveu 
employees,  and  reoi;gaaiBBd 
the  department  in  ndi  k 
way  as  to  malce  of  ths  re- 
mainder a  far  more  efflioirat 
instrumentof  municipal  BOT- 
ernment  tihaa  had  boani  the 
expensive  and  denunmUnd 
administration  to  vhiok  lie 
succeeded.  Inthaporcliaw 
of  supplies  and  in  tlie  keep- 
ing of  records,  improre- 
nienta  were  made  vhioh  re- 
sulted in  ecoBomy  and  an 
increased  safe^.  The  ad- 
visory board  of  phyaiciaiu, 
which  had  been  a  purely 
nominal  body,  and  vaa  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  conaolted.  was 
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re<.>r^utiiz  .  i.j.l  lor  ^tn  mv 
ciaiiu  of  til''  !iija;h6Bt  staii'liii 
The  iuspi-ciiuii  and  protfctiun 
ply  of  the  city  was  takrii  ii]j  .im-w,  iimi  sani- 
tary inspectors  were  t'vi'ii  dctiiili-d  to  visit 
the  farms  fnnii  wliidi  the  city's  wnpiily  coincH, 
ami  to  instruct  dairymen  in  the  ['ruiK'!-  tnctlioiis 
of  keeping  their  milk  fit  fur  iiw  Tlie  coGpera- 
lion  of  the  hoards  oE  liealth  (jf  adjniniiiK  Ptatcs 
has  been  st'cuit-il  when  necessiiry.  and  as  a  n- 
fult  of  tliese  and  other  nieasiir.'s  the  niiik  supply 
of  the  city  has  shown  a  gn>at  inipriiveincnt.  The 
dt'partment  has  also  attacked  the  evil  of  impun^ 
ami  adwlterated  drujis  and  carliuuated  waters. 
Public  niarkots  have  lioen  inspected,  and  when 
f<iund  to  Ir;  in  an  unsanitary  ci  mdition,  have  Iwf  n 
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The  hacle 
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ending  March  31.   VMil.  there  were 
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occurred    fp.m    the    disease.      Tlie 
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vaccination  which   was  in.niediatelv 

undertaken 

in  the  disciA 

showed  an  effect  in  a  decrease  in  fli 

numlierof 

eases   auil   I) 

lard  of  Health  uii.k- 
iii  CJirs.  ferrvhoats. 

hires,    has   Keen   ex- 
and  the  hallwavs  ..f 
IJK'  Mejillli   l)ei«rl 
IV  hniLseS  which  had 
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-iistance.      Nor  only 

proiiagatii.n,  aiid  in 

(The  entire  park  Ib  about  two  and 
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thi'  dfivelopmcnl  oCprntof^l- 
ive  serums,  are  theso  labo- 
ratories of  value,  l>iit  also 
in  the  actual  prodiiftioii  ot 
vaccine,  antitoxin,  and  other 
materials  for  fighting  dig- 
ease.  A  great  boon  is  con- 
ferred upfjn  the  fominiinity 
as  a  whole,  since  not  unly 
is  the  priichict  ot  the  labo- 
ratories coniinereiMily  incx- 
I)onsivo,  but  itx  i>uiity  is 
aieo  gnaranti'ed. 

The    inaugural  inn     uT    » 
summer  staff  of  |,liyHriinis 

to  give  to  the  oCi'U[Jiir[|s    nf 

tlio  tenements  free  ni.'dicai 

treatment  and  hygieiiie  ili- 

rections,    tlie    inauguration 

of  a  systematic  insp<-cIioii 

with  most  fruitful  n'sults,  a 

of  trained  nurses  in  the  jmlilii 

noteworthy  iniiovationu.     Must  inijHiitant  uf 

however,   ari-  the  appropriatiniis  made  fur 

construction  of  new  hospitals  for  contagious  ■ 

eases  in  each  borough,  which  will  eventually 

place  tlio  remote  and  inadequate  establishm 

on  North  Brother  Tsland. 


rid  the  < 


uplo. 


1    BBCORD    IX 


■     IJKATIl     IIA^K. 


For  the  year  1902  the  city  attained  its  lowest 
recorded  death  rate, — i.e.  IS. 7.")  [ler  thousand. 
Not  only  was  the  deatli  rate  for  the  city  lower 
than  in  any  previous  year  of  its  bistcirv.  but  each 
of  the  five  boroughs  had  also  its  Inwest  riM-onled 
death  mte.  Tt  is  stilt  uioi'e  remarkable  that  tbe 
first  half  of  the  year  190:i  has  showu  a  reduetinu 
even  below  that  of  I90l'  for  the-  corresponding 
months.  It  is  probable  that  the  most,  iinportjnit 
single  agency  in  pi-oducing  this  hiw  death  rate 
is  the  system  of  sanitary  inspeetinii  iii^ingurHlcd 
by  the  Tenement  Ilouse  Di^itarlnient.  The  nieas 
ures  adopted  by  the  Health  JlvpartTtic-nt.  how- 
ever, to  which  "attenti..!!  hn«  been  c'alled,  were 
also  contributing  fai'tors  :  and  ol  at  least  equal 
imiwrtani'e  has  been  the  liigli  st;.ndard  of  efli- 
ciency  in  the  Street  ('leaning  I'ejiarinieTit. 


Those  win.  recall  tb 
Waring,  ami  tb.-  futih 
to  maintain  the  depart 
standard,  have  learnei] 


istration.  that  tbe  difiiculties  are  not  ini'uperalue. 
Commissioner  "Woodbury  has  attained  the  "War- 
ing standard,— -and  this  is  jiufficient  pmise  f'lr 
any  department.  Subway  eoiistruetion  has  uiaili' 
a  Jnst  estimate  during  the  past  two  yi'urs  diffi- 
cult, but  not  impossible.  By  the  special  att«?ii' 
tion  which  has  Wen  given  to  the  cleaning  "f 
tenement  districts,  not  only  after  a  suowstonii, 
l>ut  at  all  times,  this  department  lias  shown  its 
disposition  to  give  a  full  measure  of  service  te 
those  whose  cotiditions  of  life  are  least  favoraMe. 

The  improvements  that  have  been  made  in 
the  separation  of  thi>  various  kinds  ot  i-efusi- 
havi;  cnntiibuted  to  the  comfort  and  healtli  of  tli>' 
entire  [wpulation  of  the  city.  Cooperation  witti 
the  Health  Iiepartment  by  the  use  ot  street 
sweepinge  to  fill  in  low  lands  infest^'d  by  nios- 
quiloes.  and  therefore  breed ing'places  for  ma- 
laria, haslieen  of  material  assi stance  in  cheeking 
that  diseasc^  The  creation  of  a  separate  fisli 
market,  and  (lie  removal  of  the  peddlers  from 
till-  tenement  streets,  has  also  been  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  tenement  jHipulation,  although  the  plan 
liaw  Ihh'u  inaugurated  so  recently  as  to  make  it 
.iilRcult  as  yet  to  forecast  its  success.  The  cul- 
tivation of  bacterial  colonies  from  e.tposures  of 
gelatine  jilates  near  the  street  level  is  no  longer 
neecb'd  to  convince  the  public  that  clean  streets 
iiiean  less  of  sieknosH  and  fewer 'deaths. 

On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  too  emphatic- 
ally that,  so  far  as  the  social  welfare  of  the  poor 
is  eoneerni'd.  there  is  no  doubt  that  reform  has 
(ibundanlly  justified  the  confidence  of  the  ele"rl- 
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)UR   FARMER   YOUTH   AND   THE    PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 


BY  PROFESSOR  WILLET  M.   HAYS 

(Of  the  University  of  Minnesota.) 


primary  graded  schools  and  the  high 
lools  of  our  cities  and  our  State  univer- 
7e  been  articulated  and  unified  into  a 
system.  In  the  newer  States,  which 
tied  after  high  schools  and  State  uni- 
became  popular,  this  system  occupies 
e  whole  educational  field.  In  the  studies 
n  the  location  of  the  schools,  and  in  the 
of  providing  revenues  this  system  suits 
rican  people.  The  recent  rapid  devel- 
)f  city  high  schools,  and  especially  the 
rge  financing  of  State  universities  by 
ites,  and  the  falling  off  in  number  of 
ate  and  religious  academies  and  small 
indicate  that  the  State  is  more  and 
3e  in  charge  of  our  educational  institu- 
To  doubt  parochial  schools,  small  de- 
onal  colleges,  and  special  schools  will 
to  have  their  large  influence,  because 
their  functions  the  public  institutions 
^rform.  The  largely  endowed  separate 
Les,  as  Chicago  and  Leiand  Stanford, 
carry  an  important  part  of  the  work  of 
I. 

THE    AGE    OF    SPECIALIZATION. 

tury  ago,  the  wliole  framework  of  the 
1  from  primary  to  college  classes  looked 
bed  education.  The  need  then  seemed 
'ducated  class.  Now,  our  educated  class 
n  large,  and  has  followed  the  law  of  the 
3f  labor  ;  it  is  divided  into  sub-classes 
dists,  eacli  demanding  and  securing 
iucation.  A  new  system  is  a  necessity, 
oduction  of  machinery  and  cheapened 
ation  have  carried  the  division  of  labor 
sses  of  peoi)le.  Special  as  well  as  gen- 
^ation  is  now  demanded  by  the  people, 
they  have  discovered  the  advantages 
to  each. 

1  system  of  schools  said,  '•  Educate  the 
■j  and  the  specialist  afterward."  This 
y  means  that  special  education  be  con- 
ligher  education.  It  too  nearly  means 
^y  of  special  education,  and  too  nearly 
he  J>9  per  cent,  who  cannot  take  a  col- 
•se  before  pursuing  a  course  in  a  spe- 
rhe  old-time  apprentice  system,  instead 


of  keeping  pace  with  the  greater  needs  for  special 
training  among  the  industrial  classes,  has  retro- 
graded. And  the  result  is  that  our  system  of 
education  needs  readjustment  at  the  bottom  and 
middle,  so  as  to  better  serve  those  who  drop  out 
during  the  primary  and  high  school  courses,  or 
upon  graduation  from  the  high  school,  and  enter 
at  once  upon  work  which  usually  proves  to  be  a 
specialty  more  or  less  definite  in  its  nature. 

THE    MOVEMENT    CITYWARD    AIDED    BY    OUR 

SCHOOLS. 

In  the  old  system,  where  the  texts,  the  teach- 
ers, and  the  ideals  were  all  centered  in  some  city 
profession,  and  the  road  to  fame  was  laid  out 
through  the  complete  course  of  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation, the  boy  or  girl  who  was  to  be  a  farmer 
had  no  special  place.  The  assumption  was  that 
what  was  good  preparation  for  entrance  into  the 
freshman  class  in  college  was  equally  good  for 
the  boy  who  was  to  ])e  a  farmer,  or  the  girl  who 
was  to  manage  a  farm  home.  The  result  has 
been  that,  next  to  the  more  rapid  increase  in  the 
demand  for  city  workers  as  compared  with  the 
country  demand,  our  schools  have  been  the  most 
potent  influence  in  leading  our  people  from  the 
farm  to  the  city.  Our  scheme  of  education  has 
taught  of  city  things  rather  than  of  country 
things,  and  by  ignoring  the  farm  and  the  farm 
home  our  greatest  industry,  farming,  and  our 
best  institution,  the  farm  home,  have  been  dis- 
credited. 

THE    FARM    HOME    VERSUS    THE    LANDED    ESTATE. 

To  perpetuate  our  unrivaled  system  of  me- 
dium-sized farms,  as  compared  with  very  small 
farms  inhabited  by  mere  peasants,  or  with  very 
large  farms  owned  by  the  wealthy  and  worked 
by  hired  servants,  our  government  could  well 
afford  to  continue  making  vast  expenditures. 
Heretofore,  its  expenditures  for  this  purpose 
have  been  in  the  form  of  free  lands  under  the 
homestead  laws.  Henceforth  they  must  be  in 
the  form  of  special  education  for  the  common 
farmer.  Unforeseen  financial  changes  might 
turn  capital  to  purchasing  *'  estates,"  and  other 
economic  changes  might  tend  to  greatly  increase 
the  percentage  of  Uncle  Sam's  acres  owned  by 
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"landlords."  Reducing  the  proportion  of  that 
class  who  manage  and  "work"  lands  which 
they  own  lowers  the  average  standards  of  coun- 
try wages  and  country  living.  The  principal 
reason  why  the  common  farmers  now  hold  the 
land  is  because,  by  uniting  their  capital,  their 
labor,  and  their  brains  with  the  making  of  a  per- 
manent family  home,  they  can  pay  so  much  for 
the  land  that  the  capitalist  cannot  afford  to  own 
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it  for  leasing,  or  to  "  run  "  it  at  arm' 
without  pauper  labor.  Remuneration 
form  of  independent  homes  for  familiei 
secured  by  the  absent  landlord  and  b} 
few  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  large  est 
ducted  by  the  owner.  Whenever  othei 
tries  lag,  capital  seeks  investment  in 
estates,  and  once  estates  with  expensive 
buildings  are  developed,  it  is,  indeed,  v( 
cult  to  break  them  up  into  smaller  h 
European  estates  help  to  hold  as  peasanti 
class  of  people  who  do  not  lack  in  ab 
shown  by  the  rapidity  with  which  tl 
when  placed  on  free  soil  in  America. 

Since  the  farmer  and  farm  home-mi 
the  medium-sized  farm  must  meet  sharp 
tition,  special  education  for  the  mass  of 
becomes  a  matter  of  grave  economic  a 
as  well  as  of  educational  importance, — 
State  and  national  problem.  Our  mod< 
homes  stand  as  our  strongest  political  \ 
Homes  on  farms  worked  by  the  owners 
best  places  to  breed  vigorous  people  a 
country  and  city.  Our  educational  so 
not  doing  all  it  might  to  build  up  our 
life,  and  the  times  are  ripe  for  a  natr 
somewhat  radical  change.  We  need  t< 
a  branch  of  our  educational  system  whi 
be  especially  helpful  in  building  up  o 
homes,  our  farming  and  our  rural  affa 
country  life  generally.  The  movement 
started,  and  some  of  the  leading  forces 
operating  need  only  to  be  correlated  to 
a  unified  scheme. 
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FIX)OH  PLANS  OF  BUILDING  FOK  CONSOLIDATED  Ul'ltAL  SCHOOL.  OU8TAVUK,  TRVMMTU*  OOCl^rT,  OHIO. 
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y  years  have  been  necessary  for  the  ex- 
nting  with  and  the  development  of  col- 
courses  in  agriculture  in  our  State  uni- 
38  and  State  colleges.  During  the  past 
years,  experiments  have  been  successfully 
[  out  in  establishing  large  agricultural 
chools,  and  in  a  third  as  many  years  of 
)nsolidated  rural  schools,  with  free  trans- 
on,  have  been  successfully  inaugurated  in 
ous  localities.  Once  our  educators  gener- 
ilize  the  practicability  and  the  far-reaching 
ance  of  these  three  classes  of  schools,  they 
^ubtless,  lead  the  people  to  adopt  them 
arrange  them  into  an  articulated  system. 
'  primary  graded  schools,  city  high  schools, 
liversity  and  college  courses  have  been 
ated  into  a  unified  system,  so  the  consoli- 
rural  school,  the  agricultural  high  school, 
B  college  of  agriculture  can  be  articulated 
parallel  system.  The  one,  with  its  indus- 
de  strengthened,  will  serve  the  city  life  ; 
ler  will  serve  the  country  life,  and  witli- 
ry  serious  loss  of  time  to  the  student  who 
ires  can  transfer  from  one  system  to  the 
The  whole  system  of  American  educa- 
lus  unified  will  become  as  useful  to  couii- 
>ple  as  to  city  people. 

•    CONSOLIDATED    RURAL    SCHOOLS. 

►hio  and  other  States,  and  in  Canada,  con- 
ed rural  schools,  formed  by  consolidating 
ve  to  ten  former  country  <' districts,"  are 
;d  in  buildings  of  from  three  to  five  rooms, 
zh  the  children  are  carried  in  vans  from 
our  to  five  miles  square,  and  have  proven 
general  superiority.  The  writer  was 
d  from  a  doubter  to  an  advocate  by  mak- 
horough  inspection  of  a  number  of  these 
dated  rural  schools  in  Ohio,  and  he  has 
hear  of  any  one  who  has  made  a  thorough 
ion  who  does  not  believe  that  this  form 
►ol,  in  all  regions  where  good  soil  makes 
g  profitable  and  supports  a  fairly  dense 
copulation,  will  largely  displace  the  little 
louse.  These  schools  are  superior  to  the 
d  little  school  in  the  following  ways  :  1 . 
>urse  can  be  lengthened  so  as  to  include 
shman  and  sophomore  years  of  liighschool 
2.  Children  remain  in  school  longer,  arc 
often  tardy,  truant,  or  absent,  and  the 
year  is  lengthened,  thus  increasing  the 
imber  of  "  days'  schooling  "  secured  by  the 
of  the  district.  3.  These  schools,  requir- 
wer  but  better  teachers,  who  are  better 
ised.  and  have  their  work  better  svstema- 
1  grades,  can  give  better  instruction.  4.  Pu- 


pils are  less  exposed  to  storms  and  have  less 
wet  clothing  ;  the  schoolhouses  are  better  heated, 
lighted,  and  ventilated,  have  more  appliances, 
and  may  be  situated  on  demonstration  grounds, 
where  practice  lessons  in  agriculture  may  be 
provided  for.  5.  The  future  farmer  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  people  of  the  township,  in- 
stead of  a  small  school  district ;  the  whole  com- 
munity is  drawn  together,  the  school  vans  often 
serving  to  carry  parents  and  children  to  lectures, 
entertainments,  and  even  to  church  services.  6. 
The  '*  chores  "  and  other  industrial  work  on  the 
home  farm,  which  gave  the  education  of  the  little 
school  half  its  value,  are  here  retained  as  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  educational  adjunct  to  the 
rural  school.  7.  Such  sphools  help  to  retain 
more  of  the  best  people  in  the  country  homes, 
and  will  articulate  with  agricultural  high  schools. 
8.  While  the  combined  cost  of  the  vans,  teachers, 


ALABAMA.— STATE  AORIGULTURAL  COLLSOB  O  AND  ABTIC- 
ULATINO  AORICUI/rURAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  CONORBB- 
SIONAL  DISTRICTS   (Q). 

and  schoolhouse  may  be  a  little  above  that  of  the 
old  way,  the  cost  is  less  per  day  of  attendance, 
and  far  less  per  unit  of  value  received  by  the 
district.  It  pays  in  dollars  and  cents,  pays  in 
the  better  civilization,  and  the  sooner  adopted 
the  better. 
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DIAGRAM  OF  OUSTAVUft  TOWNSHIP,  TRrMBULL  COUNTY,  OHIO,  SHOWING  TRANSPORTATION  ROUTBB. 

(Consolidated  rural  HclKMil  district,  in  place  of  nine  small  schools  in  a  township  which  is  only  five  miles  square.) 


AORirULTrUAL    HKiir    SCHOOLS. 

The  agricultural  liigh  school,  such  as  has  })00u 
established  in  each  Cougressional  district,  in  Ala- 
bama, will  serve  as  the  secondary  high  school 
for  fanners,  as  tlie  city  high  school  serves  the 
city  people.  Necessity,  "the  niothei*  of  inven- 
tion," is  largely  responsible  foj-  the  first  experi- 
ment in  the  line  of  an  agricultural  high  school, — 
the  Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture.  Tiie  homci 
requirements  of  the  boys  and  girls,  as  gradually 


unfoldcMl  to  the  teachers  in  that  school,  have 
largely  determined  the  direction  in  which  the 
instruction  has  developed.  The  course  covers 
thiee  winters  of  six  months  each,  leaving  the 
student  on  the  home  farm  during  the  six  crop 
months,  where  the  industrial,  business,  and  so- 
cial position  is  retained  unbroken.  E^hty-two 
per  cent,  of  the  graduates  remain  in  agriculture, 
70  pel-  cent,  ai^tually  return  to  the  farm.  This 
school  now  has  five  hundred  students,  and  the 
States  Legislature  is  equipping  it  for  double  its 
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present  capacity.  About  one-tliiitl  of  the  course 
of  study  iu  this  school  is  devoted  to  coiiimoji 
high-school  studies,  one-third  to  sciences  related 
to  agriculture,  and  one-third  to  the  sciences^and 
arts  of  agriculture.  The  equipment  consists  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  fino  build- 
ings, live  stock,  implements,  laboratory  appara- 
tus, etc.  A  force  of  more  than  thirty  instruct- 
ors give  all  or  part  of  their  time  during  the 
six  winter  montlis  to  instruction,  which  makes 
of  this  a  strong  school.  A  large,  tlioroughly 
equipped  agricultural  high  school,  such  as  can 


be  easily  supported  by  ten  counties  in  coopera. 
tion,  IIS  is  being  arranged  for  in  .\  labama,  will 
surely  succeed,  while  a,  small  agricultural  high 
school,  supported  by  a  township  or  county,  would 
be  at  a  disadvantage.  Neither  the  equipment 
nor  the  force  of  teachers  in  the  county  agricul- 
tural high  school  could  be  such  as  to  satisfy  so 
well  the  vigorous  fann  boy  or  girl.  Since  the 
students  must  be  away  from  home,  boarding  in 
private  families,  or  in  dormitories  supplied  by 
the  State,  they  can  better  afford  to  travel  a  little 
farther  and   have  the  advantages- -of  the  well- 
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equipped  school  supported  by  a  group  of  coun- 
ties, and  the  expense  per  county  will  be  less  if 
ten  cooperate  in  supporting  tlie  large  school. 
The  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  at 
Fargo,  and  the  University  of  Nebraska,  at  Lin- 
coln, have  followed  the  Minnesota  plan,  and  each 
now  has  an  agricultural  higli  school,  with  several 
hundred  students. 

While  the  School  of  Agriculture  holds  an  an- 
nual session  of  six  instead  of  nine  months,  nearly 
all  of  the  students  work  the  other  six  months  in 
practice  work  in  farming  and  home-making,  gen- 
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(State  University,  near  Minneapolis.) 

erally  at  home,  and  get  more  of  real  education 
per  year  than  does  the  average  city  boy  or  girl 
who  attends  the  city  high  school  for  eight  or 
nine  months.  The  improvement  made  in  the 
young  man  or  woman  by  this  three  years'  course 
of  study  and  training  is  so  rapid  as  to  cause  con- 
stant comment  from  observers.  A  large  part  of 
the  students  who  enter  tliis  school  expect  to  re- 
main on  the  farm,  and  would  not  be  so  much 
attracted  to  other  schools,  and  probably  would 
not  go  beyond  the  rural  school.  Common  ex- 
perience proves  that  the  city  high  school,  with 
its  nine  months'  work  in  general  studies,  wtians 
country  youth  from  the  farm.  It  emphasizes 
other  things,  does  not  give  special  preparation 
for  farming,  and  the  business  position  in  the 
home  farm  is  often  disarranged,  the  result  being 
that  the  student  is  educated  away  from  the  farm. 


The  agricultural  high  school,  on  the  other  hand^; 

has  been  found  adapted  to  educate  toward  thi 
farm  and  into  good  farming.  Agricultural  hig 
schools  will  provide  our  rural  schools  with  teach 
ers,  trained  to  carry  inspiration  for  country  lifi 
into  our  rural  schools,  while  teachers  trained  in 
city  high  schools  too  often  have  the  opposite 
influence. 

THE    COLLEGIATE    COURSE    IN   AQRI0ULTX7RE. 

The  collegiate  agricultural  course  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  with  which  the  agricultural 
high-school  course  articulates,  is,  in  turn,  made 
up  of  about  one-third  general  and  humanizing 
studios,   one-third    sciences   related  to   agricul- 
ture, and  one-third  technical  agricultural   sub- 
jects.    Graduates  of  college  courses  are  in  great 
demand  as  teachers  of  specialties  or  for  research 
work   in  experiment  stations  or  in  the  United 
States   Department   of  Agriculture.     Graduate 
courses  are  also  provided  for  graduates  waiting 
for  a  position,  for  graduates  of  other  agricul- 
tural colleges,  or  for  graduates  who,  after  sonw 
years,    wish   to   return   and    further  pursue 

specialty.     The  organization  of  the  State  experi 

ment  stations  as  a  part  of  the  agricultural  col^  - 
leges  in  most  States  gives  added  facilities  fo'^z* 
instruction.  Positions  as  assistant  inyestigator*^^ 
in  experiment  stations,  and  in  the  Natioiial  D<^' 
partment  of  Agriculture,  serve  as  excellent  po»^' 
graduate  training  for  many. 

AX    ARTICULATED    SYSTEM   OF    KDUCATIOK. 

The  proposed  plan  of  articulating  conBolidat^^^ 
rural  schools,  each  of  which  will  cover  an  aT^^ 
from  three  to  five  miles  square  ;  agricultaral  hi^''' 
schools,  each  to  cover  nearly  a  dozen  counties  * 
and  the  agricultural  college  course  in  the  St»^^ 
university  or  State  college  of  agriculture  ai^^ 
inechanic  arts,  will  meet  the  needs  of  four 
tors, — namely,  the  pupils,  the  teachers,  the  coi 
of  practical  instruction,  and  the  subject  matt^^ 
to  be  taught.  The  fact  that  nearly  every  far^^ 
boy  and  girl  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  ^ 
course  of  study  in  the  Minnesota  AgricuItumM' 
High  School  is  not  only  enthusiastic  in  i<^ 
praise  but  desires  to  live  on  a  farm,  is  proo^ 
that  the  school  has  a  faculty  of  instructors  p^^I 
culiarly  adapted  to  its  work,  and  that  the  plan  '^^ 
the  school  and  the  available  subject  matter 
such  that  agricultural  high-school  education 
ceods  and  meets  the  need.  While  the  hom^^^ 
the  consolidated  rural  school,  and  the  agricoB-" 
tural  high  school  train  for  the  farm  and  the  hxs^^ 
home,  there  is  large  need  for  teachers,  expexl'^ 
menters,  writers,  and  other  spedalistB  with highe^^ 
training,  such  as  is  supplied  in  the  o61l0ge  ooors^ 
in  agriculture.    The  proposed  sjrstem  of  thne^ 
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ited  classes  of  schools  needs  all  along  the 
achers  broadly  and  technically  trained, 
abt  many  of  these  teachers  must  be  edu- 
iH  existing  high  schools,  academies,  and 
schools,  which  more  or  less  closely  artic- 
^ith  agricultural  colleges. 
.rge  class  of  farmers,  educated  in  their 
ty  under  a  common  system,  where  each 


student  gains  a  wide  acquaintance  with  his  fel- 
lows in  primary,  secondary,  and  collegiate 
schools,  will  be  able  to  overcome  the  present 
difficulties  in  cooperative  effort  in  rural  affairs. 
That  colleges  can  do  much  to  promote  extensive 
cooperation  is  shown  in  Minnesota  by  the  influ- 
ence the  college  and  station  exerted  in  bringing 
about  a  magnificent  system  of  cooperative 
creameries.  The  Minnesota  and  Illinois  stations 
have  successfully  inaugurated  systems  of  co- 
operation in  the  breeding  and  dissemination  of 
varieties  of  wheat  and  corn  which  yield  from 
10  to  20  per  cent,  more  value  per  acre  without 
additional  cost  of '  tillage.  With  the  assistance 
of  a  large  body  of  ex-students,  organized  to  pro- 
mote cooperative  business,  social,  and  other 
merged  efforts  among  farmers,  the  agricultural 
college,  agricultural  high  schools,  and  experi- 
ment stations  would  be  profoundly  influential  in 
civic  as  well  as  in  educational  affairs.  The  rural 
delivery  of  mails,  country  telephones,  experi- 
mental research  in  agriculture,  and  cooperative 
enterprises  in  dairying,  and  in  fire  and  hail  in- 
surance,  are  doing  so  much  for  the  farmer  that 
he  is  more  than  formerly  ready  to  have  faith 
that  even  country  roads  and  education  for  farm- 
ers may  be  greatly  improved.  These  two  last- 
named  difficult  problems  are  worthy  of  still  more 
discussion  and  experimentation. 

A  prominent  lecturer  on  economics  truthfully 
stated  to  his  class  that  to  conduct  a  farm  in  a 
proper  manner  requires  a  knowledge  of  more 
facts  and  more  principles  than  to  successfully 
conduct  a  bank.  An  educator  who  was  brought 
up  on  a  farm  truly  said  that  the  boy  who  goes 
from  city  life  to  live  in  the  country  has  much 
more  to  learn  than  the  boy  from  the  country  has 
to  learn  upon  entering  city  life.  Our  educators 
are  commencing  to  see  that  the  book  of  nature, 
and  especially  the  volumes  containing  the  stories 
of  the  industries  and  of  our  homes,  are  gaining 
a  place  of  great  interest  in  our  public  education. 
The  body  of  thought  along  these  lines  is  being 
put  into  pedagogical  form,  and  has  already 
gained  a  strong  place  beside  the  accumulations 
of  general  subject  matter.  Our  stores  of  litera- 
ture are  gaining  a  wider  audience,  because  our 
industrial  classes  are  bringing  their  vocations 
and  their  lives  up  where  time  and  means  can  be 
afforded  for  general  culture.  Most  of  the  poetry 
of  life  has  not  been  transcribed  from  nature  to 
books.  More  of  the  practical  and  scientific  in 
our  education  aids  us  to  read  nature  and  to  un- 
derstand the  interpretations  of  nature  written  by 
man.  Life  on  the  farm  is  growing  sweeter, 
broader,  and  truer.  The  farm  home  is  becoming 
stronger. 
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much  as  the  total  amount  of  taxation  on  land 
and  incomes. 

DIVISION   OF    GBEAT    ESTATES. 

The  dividing  up  of  large  estates  into  small 
holdings  is  an  attempt  to  correct  a  great  mistake 
made  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country. 
The  early  settlers  acquired,  through  purchase 
from  the  native  tribes  and  otherwise,  large  tracts 
of  the  best  agricultural  lands  in  the  islands.  A 
small  part  only  of  this  has  been  tilled,  the  larger 
part  being  kept  for  grazing.  As  the  islands  in- 
creased in  population  this  land  was  needed  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  for  lack  of  it  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  was  greatly  retarded 
in  population,  railroads,  highways,  schools,  and 
in  everything  that  makes  for  a  prosperous  state. 
Accordingly,  in  1892,  a  law  was  enacted  by 
which  the  government  could  take  these  estates, 
either  by  purchase  at  an  agreed  price  or  by  ap- 
praisal, and  develop  them  by  laying  out  roads 
and  dividing  them  into  farms  and  villages.  The 
land  is  then  sold  or  leased  to  actual  settlers  at 
an  appraised  value  that  is  sufficient  to  pay  the 
cost  of  purchase  and  development.  No  person 
ia  permitted  to  acquire  more  than  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  the  division  of  these  estates. 
Under  no  condition  can  a  person  in  New  Zea- 
land own  or  lease  from  the  government  more 
than  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  first-class 
farming  land,  or  two  thousand  acres  of  second- 
class  land.  First-class  grazing  land  owned  or 
leased  by  one  person  is  limited  to  five  thousand 
acres,  and  second-class  grazing  land  to  twenty 
thousand  acres,  or  sufficient  to  carry  twenty 
thousand  sheep  or  four  thousand  cattle. 

The  effect  of  these  laws  has  been  highly 
beneficial  to  the  country.  One  hundred  and 
seven  such  estates,  containing  448,349  acres, 
have  already  been  opened  up  for  settlement,  and 
the  process  is  still  going  on.  In  most  cases  the 
amount  the  government  shall  pay  for  the  land 
is  arranged  by  mutual  agreement,  though  oc- 
casionally it  is  determined  by  appraisal.  Fortu- 
nately, in  our  own  country  the  land  has  mostly 
been  taken  up  by  actual  settlers  and  is  owned 
in  small  holdings,  so  that  we  have  no  need  for 
such  radical  legislation.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, if  the  State  of  California  had  had  such  a 
law  forty  years  ago,  compelling  the  division  of 
the  great  Mexican  grants  among  actual  settlers, 
the  State  would  to-day  be  much  further  ad- 
vanced in  population  and  general  development. 

ARBITRATION    OF    LABOR    DISPUTES. 

Compulsory  arbitration  was  first  adopted  by 
New  Zealand  in  1894,  and  since  then  the  law 
has  been  several  times  amended.     The  law  pro- 


vides first  for  a  Board  of  Conciliation,  which 
endeavors  to  settle  the  disputes  by  arbitration. 
If  it  fails,  the  matter  is  brought  before  the 
Court  of  Arbitration  on  the  application  of  either 
party,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  is  binding 
upon  both  parties.  The  rate  of  wages  and 
the  general  conditions  of  labor  established  by 
the  court  become  binding  upon  all  similar 
industries  located  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court. 

Opinions  in  New  Zealand  differ  very  much  as 
to  the  workings  of  this  law.  All  agree  that  it 
settles  strikes  and  prevents  their  recurrence,  liut 
many  claim  that  it  produces  other  evils  much 
more  harmful  than  the  original  labor  troubles. 
The  islands  of  New  Zealand  have  a  population 
of  only  830,800,  and  as  manufacturing  is  almost 
entirely  limited  to  the  supply  of  domestic  wants, 
it  is  not  of  large  dimensions.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation,  the  volume  of  manu- 
factured products  has  not  kept  pace  with  in- 
creased importations,  and  the  manufacturers 
of  New  Zealand  generally  attribute  this  rela- 
tive falling  off  to  the  interference  of  restrictive 
legislation.  The  following  statistics  of  imports 
seem  to  substantiate  this  theory.  In  1865,  the 
population  was  573,362,  and  the  total  imports 
(excluding  specie)  £7,479,000.  In  1894,  the 
year  in  which  the  arbitration  act  was  passed, 
the  population  was  679,196,  but  the  imports 
had  decreased  to  £6,788,120.  During  the  seven 
years  from  the  passing  of  the  act  to  the  latest 
returns  (those  of  1901)  the  imports  had  in- 
creased to£ll,817,915.  The  arbitration  act  may 
not  be  entirely  responsible  for  this  result,  but  it 
is  a  significant  fact  that  on  all  articles  manu- 
factured in  the  colony,  with  one  exception 
(beer),  the  importations  have  increased  enor- 
mously since  the  passing  of  the  act. 

THE    MINIMUM    WAGS. 

One  somewhat  curious  result  has  been  caused 
by  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  minimum  wage. 
A  minimum  wage  is  for  all  practical  purposes  a 
maximum  wage  also  ;  for,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  foremen,  or  of  persons  of  very  unusual  ability, 
it  is  the- wages  paid  to  all  the  employees  doing  the 
same  work.  It  must,  therefore,  represent  the 
wages  of  a  healthy,  able-bodied  man.  This  shuts 
out  of  employment  all  who  are  not  able  to  do  full 
work.  Several  cases  came  to  my  knowledge  of 
men  who  were  anxious  to  secure  work  at  lower 
rates  of  wages,  and  who  stated  that  they  were 
not  able  to  do  a  full  day's  work,  but  the  manu- 
facturers were  not  permitted  to  employ  them 
except  at  full  wages.  There  is  a  provision  in 
the  law  by  which,  with  the  special  permission  of 
the  court  and  with  the  approval  of  the  labor 
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unions,  a  man  may  be  employed  on  special  wages, 
but  practically  such  permission  is  rarely  given. 
In  this  way  industrious  and  willing  men  are  shut 
out  of  employment,  or  are  compelled  to  apply  to 
the  government  relief  works,  which  are  main- 
tained to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  cannot 
find  other  employment.  It  ought  to  be  possible 
to  settle  labor  disputes  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
cripple  the  industries  affected  or  to  shut  out  of 
work  men  with  willing  hands  and  feeble  bodies, 
but  it  is  evident  that  New  Zealand  has  not  yet 
solved  this  problem. 

LEGISLATION  APPROVED  BY  THE  VOTERS. 

Opinions  in  New  Zealand  differ  very  much 
as  to  the  general  effect  of  all  this  radical  legis- 
lation upon  the  colony.  The  government  party 
points  to  the'  prosperity  of  the  country,  to  the 
increase  in  population,  wealth  and  general  pub- 
lic improvements,  and  say  this  is  the  fruit  of 
their  progressive  laws.  The  opposition  party 
says  that  the  prosperity  is  the  result  of  good 
soil,  good  climate,  and  good  markets,  and  is  in 
spite  of  socialistic  laws  and  not  because  of  them. 
The  present  premier,  the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon, 
has  been  in  office  cohtinuously  for  ten  years, 
and  at  a  recent  election  his  policy  was  sustained 
by  a  large  majority.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  approve  of  this 
legislation.  With  a  change  in  economic  condi- 
tions as  a  result  of  drought  or  of  a  financial 
crisis,  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  change  of  the 


party  in  power,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
will  be  any  general  reversal  of  the  reform  legis- 
lation enacted  during  the  past  twelve  years. 
Modifications  and  improvements  will  be  made, 
but  the  main  features  will  remain,  for  good  or  bad, 
without  essential  change,  and  the  government 
will  continue  with  its  great  centralized  power. 

APPROACH    TO    THE    SOCIALIST    IDEAL. 

One  effect  of  government  ownership  and  man- 
agement of  the  chief  industries  of  the  land  is 
that  government  employment,  or  a  "  government 
billet,"  is  the  chief  ambition  of  nearly  every 
man.  Aside  from  farming,  almost  the  only  lines 
of  business  open  to  private  enterprise  are  navi- 
gation, manufacturing,  and  mercantile  pursuits. 
About  one  man  in  every  six  throughout  the  isl- 
ands is  in  some  form  of  government  employ,  or 
is  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  the  government. 
New  Zealand  has  probably  gone  further  than 
any  other  nation  in  realizing  the  ideal  state  of 
the  socialist,  where  the  government  owns  all  the 
land,  manages  all  the  industries,  and  is  the  only 
capitalist  in  the  community.  It  is  doubtful  if 
this  extreme  ideal  will  ever  be  realized,  but  if 
the  New  Zealand  experiment,  continues  success- 
ful, other  nations  will  almost  certainly  enact  sim- 
ilar laws,  and  the  state,  instead  of  private  corpo- 
rations, will  become  the  great  capitalist  and  the 
great  employer  of  labor.  When  this  occurs,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  the  days  of  the  multi-million- 
aire will  be  numbered. 


TRADE-UNIONISM   AND   DEMOCRACY   IN 

AUSTRALIA. 


BY    "A  TIRED  AUSTRALIAN. 


)) 


[The  preceding  article  by  Dr.  Warner  is  objective,  dispassionate,  and  scmpuloasly  fair.  The  present  one, 
by  an  Australian,  does  not  attempt  to  state  a  situation  in  any  such  spirit,  but  is  the  outburst  of  a  clever  and  able 
writer,  who  has  lost  his  patience  with  the  methods  of  organized  labor,  and  who  believes  that  labor's  dominance 
in  the  affairs  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  becoming  tyrannical  and  intolerable.  We  print  this  because  it 
seems  valuable  as  setting  forth  the  point  of  view  of  men  who  are  likely,  in  the  near  future,  to  make  a  very  serioos 
attempt  to  diminish  the  potency  of  trade-unionism  in  the  Antipodes.— The  Editor.] 


IF  there  is  one  thing  about  which  all  Aus- 
tralians and  New  Zealanders  are  cocksure, 
it  is  that  the  purest  type  of  democracy  the 
human  race  has  ever  known  flourishes  to-day 
beneath  Australian  skies.  From  the  eminence 
of  that  delightful  conviction  we  look  down 
with  mild  pity  upon  the  rest  of  mankind  who 
have  not  yet  reached  our  level  of  political  beati- 


tude. And  we  have,  at  least,  some  show  of 
reason  for  the  faith  which  is  in  us  on  this  mat- 
ter. We  have  the  freedom  of  independent 
states  without  their  risks.  Our  parliamentary 
constitution  is  the  latest,  not  to  say  the  loftiest, 
word  of  political  wisdom.  Five  out  of  the  six 
points  for  which  the  Chartists  in  Great  Britain 
fought  in  1838  are  with  us  crystallized  into  law. 
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equipped  school  supported  by  a  group  ul'  coun- 
ties, and  the  expense  per  county  will  be  less  if 
ten  cooperate  in  supporting  the  largo  school. 
The  North  Dakota  Agricuhural  College,  at 
Fargo,  and  the  T'niversity  of  Nebraska,  at  Lin- 
coln, have  followed  the  Minnesota  plan,  and  each 
now  has  an  agricultural  hi^li  school,  with  several 
hundred  students. 

While  the  School  of  Agriculture  holds  an  an- 
nual session  of  six  instead  of  nine  months,  nearly 
all  of  the  students  work  the  other  six  months  in 
practice  work  in  farming  and  home-making,  g(»n- 


MINNB80TA.— STATE  UNfYERSITY  AND  ARTICULATING  HIGH 

SCHOOLS  IN  CITIES. 

(State  University,  near  Minneapolis.) 

erally  at  home,  and  get  more  of  real  education 
per  year  than  does  the  average  city  boy  or  girl 
who  attends  the  city  high  school  for  eight  or 
nine  months.  The  improvement  made  in  the 
young  man  or  woman  by  this  three  years'  course 
of  study  and  training  is  so  rapid  as  to  cause  con- 
stant comment  from  observers.  A  large  part  of 
the  students  who  enter  this  school  expect  to  re- 
main on  the  farm,  and  would  not  be  so  much 
attracted  to  other  schools,  and  probably  would 
not  go  beyond  the  rural  school.  Common  ex- 
perience proves  that  the  city  high  school,  with 
its  nine  months'  work  in  general  studies,  weans 
country  youth  from  the  farm.  Tt  emphasizes 
other  things,  does  not  give  special  preparation 
for  farming,  and  the  business  position  in  the 
home  farm  is  often  disarranged,  the  result  being 
that  the  student  is  educated  away  from  the  farm. 


The  agricultural  high  school,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  l)een  found  adapted  to  educate  toward  the 
farm  and  into  good  farming.  Agricultural  high 
schools  will  provide  our  rural  schools  with  teach- 
ers, trained  to  carry  inspiration  for  countr}'  life 
into  our  rural  schools,  while  teachers  trained  in 
city  high  schools  too  often  have  the  opposite 
influence. 

THE    COLLEGIATE    COURSE    IN    AGRICULTURE. 

The  colh»giate  agricultural  course  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  with  which  the  agricultural 
high-school  course  articulates,  is,  in  turn,  made 
up  of  a])out  one-third  general  and  humanizing 
studies,  one-third  sciences  related  to  agricul- 
ture, and  one-third  technical  agricultural  sub- 
jects. Graduates  of  college  courses  are  in  great 
demand  as  teachers  of  specialties  or  for  research 
work  in  experiment  stations  or  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Graduate 
courses  are  also  provided  for  graduates  waiting 
for  a  position,  for  graduates  of  other  agricul- 
tural colleges,  or  for  graduates  who,  after  some 
years,  wish  to  return  and  further  pursue  a 
specialty.  The  organization  of  the  State  experi- 
ment stations  as  a  part  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges in  most  States  gives  added  facilities  for 
instruction.  Positions  as  assistant  investigators 
in  experiment  stations,  and  in  the  National  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  serve  as  excellent  post- 
graduate training  for  many. 

AX    ARTICULATED    SYSTEM    OP    EDUCATION. 

The  proposed  plan  of  articulating  consolidated 
rural  schools,  each  of  which  will  cover  an  area 
from  three  to  five  miles  square  ;  agricultural  high 
schools,  each  to  cover  nearly  a  dozen  counties ; 
and  the  agricultural  college  course  in  the  State 
university  or  State  college  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  will  meet  the  needs  of  four  fac- 
tors,— namely,  the  pupils,  the  teachers,  the  courses 
of  practical  instruction,  and  the  subject  matter 
to  be  taught.  The  fact  that  nearly  every  farm 
boy  and  girl  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  a 
course  of  study  in  the  Minnesota  Agricultural 
High  School  is  not  only  enthusiastic  in  its 
praise  but  desires  to  live  on  a  fami,  is  proof 
that  the  scrhool  has  a  faculty  of  instructors  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  its  work,  and  that  the  plan  of 
the  school  and  the  available  subject  matter  are 
such  that  agricultural  high-school  edueation  suc- 
ceeds and  meets  the  need.  While  the  home, 
the  consolidated  rural  school,  and  the  agricul- 
tural high  school  train  for  the  farm  and  the  farm 
home,  there  is  large  need  for  teachers,  experi- 
menters, writers,  and  other  specialists  with  higher 
training,  such  as  is  supplied  in  the  college  course 
in  agriculture.     The  proposed  system  of  three 
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articulated  classes  of  schools  needs  all  along  the 
line  teachers  broadly  and  technically  trained. 
No  doubt  many  of  these  teachers  must  be  edu- 
cated in  existing  high  schools,  academies,  and 
normal  schools,  which  more  or  less  closely  artic- 
ulate with  agricultural  colleges. 

A  large  class  of  farmers,  educated  in  their 
specialty  under  a  common  system,  where  each 


student  gains  a  wide  acquaintance  with  his  fel- 
lows in  primary,  secondary,  and  collegiate 
schools,  will  be  able  to  overcome  the  present 
diflBculties  in  cooperative  effort  in  rural  affairs. 
That  colleges  can  do  much  to  promote  extensive 
cooperation  is  shown  in  Minnesota  by  the  influ- 
ence the  college  and  station  exerted  in  bringing 
about  a  magnificent  system  of  cooperative 
creameries.  The  Minnesota  and  Illinois  stations 
have  successfully  inaugurated  systems  of  co- 
operation in  the  breeding  and  dissemination  of 
varieties  of  wheat  and  corn  which  yield  from 
10  to  20  per  cent,  more  value  per  acre  without 
additional  cost  of  tillage.  With  the  assistance 
of  a  large  body  of  ex -students,  organized  to  pro- 
mote cooperative  business,  social,  and  other 
merged  efforts  among  farmers,  the  agricultural 
college,  agricultural  high  schools,  and  experi- 
ment stations  would  be  profoundly  influential  in 
civic  as  well  as  in  educational  affairs.  The  rural 
delivery  of  mails,  country  telephones,  experi- 
mental research  in  agriculture,  and  cooperative 
enterprises  in  dairying,  and  in  fire  and  hail  in- 
surance, are  doing  so  much  for  the  farmer  that 
he  is  more  than  formerly  ready  to  have  faith 
that  even  country  roads  and  education  for  farm- 
ers may  be  greatly  improved.  These  two  last- 
named  diflBcult  problems  are  worthy  of  still  more 
discussion  and  experimentation. 

A  prominent  lecturer  on  economics  truthfully 
stated  to  his  class  that  to  conduct  a  farm  in  a 
proper  manner  requires  a  knowledge  of  more 
facts  and  more  principles  than  to  successfully 
conduct  a  bank.  An  educator  who  was  brought 
up  on  a  farm  truly  said  that  the  boy  who  goes 
from  city  life  to  live  in  the  country  has  much 
more  to  learn  than  the  boy  from  the  country  has 
to  learn  upon  entering  city  life.  Our  educators 
are  commencing  to  see  that  the  book  of  nature, 
and  especially  the  volumes  containing  the  stories 
of  the  industries  and  of  our  homes,  are  gaining 
a  place  of  great  interest  in  our  public  education. 
The  body  of  thought  along  these  lines  is  being 
put  into  pedagogical  form,  and  has  already 
gained  a  strong  place  beside  the  accumulations 
of  general  subject  matter.  Our  stores  of  litera- 
ture are  gaining  a  wider  audience,  because  our 
industrial  classes  are  bringing  their  vocations 
and  their  lives  up  where  time  and  ineans  can  be 
afforded  for  general  culture.  Most  of  the  poetry 
of  life  has  not  been  transcribed  from  nature  to 
books.  More  of  the  practical  and  scientific  in 
our  education  aids  us  to  read  nature  and  to  un- 
derstand the  interpretations  of  nature  written  by 
man.  Life  on  the  farm  is  growing  sweeter, 
broader,  and  truer.  The  farm  home  is  becoming 
stronger. 
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1       nil  .■iluciinoij  fur  till-  fiiniicr  !><.v.    It  is  not 

tlic  iH.lii-r  nr  -vvisli  or  tllr  writ.T  tlial  w.-'slinulil  .-.ili- 

cal<^c'Ouiilry  liuvs  tn  ]«■  funiii'is  iiu'rc-lv.  iiuv  iiiiiri> 
than  that  w.-  sinml.l  <'d\u-nU-  l.oys  ti.  L.-'lilark- 
smiths,  CJiriH'iitiTs.  or  cI.Ttri.'iiuis.  Wr  j-iimiUl 
aitti  til  train  Imys  to!"'  itif)i  in  tlii'  liijflicst  H<-iiao 
of  tho  tfrin.  Hut  why  iinC  a  wiirsr  of  truiiiiHK 
in  tlie  coiintrv  school  'for  tin;  counirv  Imv  whii-h 
Shalt  trudi  Mm  n.or.-  iil.nut  the  country  lift- 
around  him  'f  Alony  with  his  Ktii<ly  of  thi;  kiiii- 
garoo,  tilt!  hiimhoo,  ami  tin'  cockiiloo,  why  iiot 
study  tlie  unitiials  on  tlu-  farm  uiid  a  ]>ro|>i'r 
loodiug  standard  for  t!]i?m.  thu  can:  and  compo- 
sition of  tin.'  soil  of  tlio  farm,  thu  ini[jrovemeiit 
of  types  of  (trains  and  vi'ni'taljlcs,  and  the  prO' 
toetion  of  hirds  hcmciicial  to  the  farmer 'f  In- 
stead of  all  of  the  lioy's  arithmetic!  ii'ingdevottil 
to  problems,  more  or  less  theoretical,  on  bank- 
ing, stocks,  exchange,  brokerage,  alligation,  and 
partnership,  why  not  some  practical  probleniB 
with  reference  to  farm  economics?  For  the 
boys  who  will  remain  on  the  farm  (and  ».'>  per 
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i-      cent,    iierhaps   wilU    the    course    of    inBtntction 
>t      whould  Im'  such  as  will  Ite  an  inspiration  and  > 
lu'lji  in  tlK'ir  futun-  life  work. 

A    NKW    KUVCATIOXAI.    IDEAL. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  i-each  the  average  fanner 
and  genuinely  enlist  liis  active  cooperation  for 
the  betterment  of  school  facilities  for  hia  chil- 
dren. There  nust  somehow  be  created  a  nev 
educational  idea!.  The  farmer  must  be  met  on 
his  own  (Tfouiid.  It  is  not  eaough  to  tell  him 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  country  schoola.  One 
niut;t  1)0  able  to  tell  him  what  is  better,  and. 
more  imjxirtant  still,  why  the  proposed  thing  is 
bettei'.  And  the  reasons  must  appeal  to  the 
farmer  from  his  own  point  of  view.  In  the  cre- 
ation of  this  new  ideal,  tact,  sympathy,  patience, 
enthusiasm,  and  a  tireless  energy  are  factors 
that  must  obtain. 

PARMRB  boys'  exfkiiiment  club. 

In  Winnebago  County,  we  have  begun  with 
the  children  in  our  effort  to  create  a  new  idckl 
with  reference  to  country  school  training.  The 
Farmer  Boys'  Experiment  Club  waa  organized 
by  me  on  February  22,  1902.  The  charter  meni' 
hers  of  the  club  number  thirty-seven  boys,  who 
met  that  morning  in  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  listened  to  brief 
talks  from  Professor  Shamel,  of  the  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  and  Superintendent  Fred 
Kankin,  of  the  Agricultural  College  extension 
work.  The  club  is  growing,  and  now  numbers 
three  hundred  and  forty  boys  from  nine  to 
twenty  years  old.  The  expectation  is  to  bave  a 
steady  increase  in  interest  and  numbers. 

1'h<?  machinery  of  the  drganization  is  very 
simple.  There  is  no  elaborate  constitution  and 
by-laws  to  set  forth  in  high-eounding  tenns  what 
the  boys  are  on  earth  for.  The  County  superin- 
tendent has  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  boys,  with 
till'  post-office  address  of  each.  Superintendent 
l<'red  liankin,  of  the  Agricultural  College  exten- 
sion work,  has  a  duplicate  list,  and  from  each 
office  (fo  circulars,  bulletins,  and  UteratBre  of 
various  kinds,  the  main  object  being  to  keep 
ill  t^uch  with  the  boys,  and  to  intereHt  tiiem 
iiion;  deeply  in  the  beauty  ot  coontxy  life  and 
the  wortli,  dignity,  and  scientific  adTUicement 
in  agriculture. 


'LEARNING  BY  DOING'  FOR  THE  FARMER  BOY. 


EDUCATIONAL    EXCUBBIONS. 

After  the  organization  of  the  club  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to 
have  the  boys  and  their  parents  go  on  an  excur- 
sion to  the  Agricultural  College  and  experiment 
station  connected  with  the  University  of  Illinois, 
at  Urbana,  Rockford  is  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen miles  from  Urbana,  and  we  secured  a  rate 
of  fa, 5(1  for  the  round  trip.  On  June  5,  1902, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  boys  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  adults, — nearly  six  coaches  full, — left 
Rockford  for  Urbana.  And  on  June  1,  190H,  a 
seconii  excursion,  numbering  two  hundred  and 
four  persons  was  run  to  the  same  place.  Only 
thirteen  persons  of  the  second  excursion  were 
members  of  the  first  Thp  expectation  is,  if 
proper  arrangements  can  be  made  to  continue 
these  excursions  to  the  tollegis  of  neighboring 
Stat(  8  ^^  p  hope  to  arrange  for  an  excursion 
to  the  St.  LouiB  Exposition  of  1904. 

While  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  ex- 
periment station  the  boys  were  shown  the  lab- 
oratories where  the  work  of  testing  and  im- 
proving types  of  corn,  treatment  and  analysis  of 
soils,  propagation  of  plants,  etc.,  was  done.  On 
the  experiment  farm  the  boys  were  shown  the 
growing  crops,  and  were  told  how  they  were  be- 
ing cared  for,  and  what  experimental  work  was 
being  done.     They  inspected  sugar  beets,  oats. 


corn,  soy  beans,  cowpeas,  wheat,  and  alfalfa. 
Some  roots  of  the  last-named  plant  were  pulled 
up,  and  the  boya  were  shown  where  the  bacteria 
deposit  in  the  ground  the  nitrogen  taken  from 
the  air. 

The  live-stock  department  of  the  farm  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  the  boys.  They  inspected  a 
model  daily  barn.  At  the  feeding  yards  they 
saw  a  bunch  of  steers  that  were  being  fcd  a  bal- 
anced ration  that  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
cattle  to  bring  tlie  top  price  in  the  Chicago 
market.  The  Horticultural  Department  was  of 
more  than  passing  interest. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  too  soon  to  say  what  the  eflect 
of  these  excursions  wil!  be.  Some  of  the  boya 
bad  never  been  on  a  railroad  train.  Many  more 
bad  never  been  out  of  the  county.  We  will  wait 
patiently  for  time  to  show  results  in  quickened 
aspirations,  stronger  characters  in  growing  boys, 
and  a  general  uplift  in  the  educational  interests 
of  Winnebago  County. 

ESPBRIUBNTAI.    WOBK   or   THE   BOTH. 

The  experimental  and  observation  work  of 
the  boys,  thus  far,  has  consisted  in  testing  the  vi- 
tality of  various  seeds,  planting  corn  and  noting 
growth,  testing  for  smut  in  oats,  experimenting 
with  sugar  beets,  etc.  In  making  investigationa 
with  reference  to  smut  in  oats,  each  boy  was  di 
rected  to  go  into  four  different  fields  and  mtiks 
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of  smut  from  3  per  cwit..  the  lowest,  to  2:1  per 
ceot.,  the  highest.  Thin  whs  practical  work  in 
arithmetic. 

Each  boy,  last  year,  was  given  two  pounds  of 
BUgar-beet  seed  by  the  cxporimont  station  at  I'r- 
bana.  .The  department  wanted  to  interest  the 
boys  and  see  at  tlie  sanie  lime  whethc^r  Bujjar 
beets  could  be  grown  with  profit  in  this  dairy 
region  of  northern  Illinois.  The  iltnstrations 
with  this  article  show  some  of  the  l)oya  with 
their  plats  of  migar  Imets  and  pri/e-growing  corn. 
Some  very  fine  beeta  were  raised  by  the  boys. 
They  selected  sjiecimens  and  sent  them  to  thu 
experiment  station  to  be  analysed.  Tlie  re- 
mainder were  fed  to  the  stock  on  ihn  farm. 

The  boys  concluded  that  if  sufficient  help 
could  be  secured  at  a  reasonable  wage,  sugar 
beets  could  be  grown  here  with  ]iri)fit.  due  boy 
kept  an  exact  account  of  labor,  rent  of  ground, 
etc., — in  short,  the  firwt  cost  of  raising  liis  beets. 
His  plat  conipriBi'il  forty-five  sqnan^  ruds  of 
ground.  The  total  cost  of  cultivation,  harvest- 
ing, and  rent  of  ground  was  *1!),7J.  The  num- 
ber of  bushels  raised  was  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  thus  making  the  cost  a  trifle  over  ten  cents 
per  bushel.  These  beets  tested  the  beat  of  those 
received  at  the  experiment  station,  showing  18 


of  the  farmers.  Professor  Hopkins,  of  the  Illi- 
nois (.'olh'go  of  Agriculture,  is  able  to  show  re- 
sults from  experiments  over  a  number  of  yean 
that  corn  may  be  bred  to  produce  a  high  per- 
centage of  oil,  thus  making  it  more  valuable  com- 
mercially, or  it  may  be  bred  to  produce  a  high 
percentage  of  protein,  making  it  more  valuable 
for  feeding  purposes.  The  lllinoia  State  Ftnn- 
era'  Institute  gave  to  every  boy  of  Winnebigo 
<  'oiinty  who  sent  four  cents  in  postage  five  hon- 
drcd  grains  of  this  high-bred  com.  Nearly  tvo 
hundred  boys  of  the  experiment  clal)  eentfoi 
the  corn  last  spring  and  planted  it.  Each  boy  is 
expectetl  to  note  all  interesting  facts  about  tie 
growth  of  the  corn  and  make  an  eshibit  o(  the 
ten  Ijest  eai'B  at  the  County  Farmers'  Institute 
next  January,  and  enter  in  competition  for  priwe 
already  offered  by  the  officers  ol  the  institute 
This  is  practical  work,  to  get  them  interested  ip 
improved  types  of  grains  and  in  touch  with  thir 
great  educational  movement, — the  FarmerB'  Id 
stitute. 

The  boys  also  make  observations  as  to  barKn 
stalks  of  corn  in  plats  one  hundred  hills  |qui« 
and  compute  the  percentage.  Thp  time  ttltt  ta^ 
sel  and  the  silk  appear  on  a  stalk  of  oom  ii 
noted.     It  is  not  expected  that  a  ten-year-old 
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equipped  witli  a  compyuud  niKToscopf 
II)  diameters  and  have  him  know  the 
lystery  of  life  from  the  study  of  a  cross- 
-)i  a  grain  of  pollen,  and  that  at  a  single 
Nay,  rather  have  him  use  his  eyes, — a 
■servation  this  week,  more  next  week, 
xt  year, — until  the  habit  of  observing  is 
id  silently  there  grows  within  him  the 

0  judge,  and  he  becomes  educated  be- 

1  sees  things  witb  his  eyes. 


,g  the  past  summer,  the  boys  have  held 
s    at    various   farms.     It   has  been  my 

to'  attend  some  of  these,  and  give  to 
T  a  copy  of  the  new  course  of  study  for 
imon  schools  of  Illinois.  This  course 
it  excellent  outlines  and  directions  for 
ratal  and  observation  ^ork.  prepared  by 
ivenport,  of  the  lUinoiB  College  of  Agri- 

We  are  trying  to  create  a  sentiment 
be  farmers  in  favor  of  the  teaching  of 
nre  in  the  district  school  before  a  law  is 

requiring  teachers  to  be  examined  in 
ect  before  attempting  to  teach  it.  This 
D  agriculture,  prepared  by  Dean  Daven- 
rightly  used  with  the  boys,  will  go  far 
jreating  a  new  ideal  with  reference  to 

school  education.  The  following  is 
from  the  course. 


Htlcks.  utoneii,  or  uther  foreign  matter.  Fill  Mime  quart 
fruit  cant  with  these  soils  nithio  an  inch  of  the  top. 
Leave  the  covers  ofT  and  net  where  they  will  become 
verj-  dry.  Then  weigh  each  very  carefully  and  deduct 
the  weMtht  of  the  can.  Then  add,  a  little  at  a  time,  all 
the  water  each  will  tAke  up  without  standing  on  top  of 
the  can.  Wei^h  ugala  and  compute  the  i>ercentage  of 
water  each  soil  is  able  to  hold. 

Make  a  plat  of  some  farm  io  the  school  district. 
Write  a  descriptiou  of  its  fields,  fences,  and  build- 
ings, with  the  crops  produced  and  live  stock  kept, 
and  a  history  of  its  settlement  and  changes  in  owner- 

What  does  it  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  corn  1  How 
'much  for  rent  or  use  of  laud?  How  much  tor  laborF 
How  much  for  seed  ? 

The  devotee  of  the  old  order  of  things  will 
take  note  that  with  the  above,  language  work, 
drawing,  history,  and  arithmetic  may  be  corre- 
lated in  a  very  practical  manner. 

THE  boys'  cll'b  and  thb  fahmers'  institute. 
Last  winter,  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
County  Farmers'  Institute,  a  half-day  session 
was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  boys.  Sev- 
eral members  of  the  experiment  club  gave  an 
account  of  their  work,  some  of  the  fathers  sug- 
gested how  thoy  might  help  along  the  work  of 
the  club,  while  a  few  teachers  told  how  the  dis- 
trict school  might  assist  such  an  organization  of 
boys.  Too  often  it  happens  that  a  farmers'  in- 
stitute is  made  up  of  a  few  retired  farmers.  It 
is  estimated  that  five  hundred  thousand  farmers 
attended  the  farmers'  institute  meetings  through- 


THE  /tMER/C/tW  MONTHLY  REyiEiV  OF  REl^lEWS. 


(During  Jul)- nnd  Avijtuat.  lie 


iterucl  hlH  cnm  twice  eauh  week  with  a  rake.  That  In,  he  took  ProtMior  Balley'v  sdvl«  u>d 
-h  week  to  prodaue  a  Barfsce  mulch  of  One  eoll  to  itrcTcnt  evaporatloti  of  mototnn.  Be 
'un>lun  to  tlie  College  ot  Kgncnltan  and  the  eiperimeDt  tttna.  at  Urbana,  111.) 


(lilt  the  Unitfil  Htates  ]sst  year.     But  wlio  takes 
notice  of  the  hoys  ? 

Mr.  John  Hamilton,  farmers'  institute  special- 
ist of  the  l.'nitcil  States  Department  nf  Agri- 
culture, ill  u  reCL'iit  lotter  t^i  tne  said  : 

I  now  think  that  the  fftrment'  inHt)tiit«  movement 
niUNt  take  hold  of  the  country  hoy  and  the  country 
izirl.  We  have  I>een  dealing  with  the  father:*  and 
mothers  thus  far.  which  wasa  necessity  until  the  value 
of  the  institute  wan  ilenionstrated  ;  hut  we  have  come 
now,  in  my  opinion,  to  a  time  iu  wliich  it  will  be  pos- 
sible fur  us,  iu  many  States,  to  ((o  ft  step  further  »nd 
take  hold  of  the  young  people  who  are  living  on  the 

Your  snrcess  in  interestinit  those  in  yonr  county  is 
proof  of  the  practicability  of  the  plan  if  it  is  properly 
organizeil  aiul  eolhuHinstically  conducted.  There  in  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  change  the  whiile  sentiment  of 
our  country  in  coniiwrnlively  few  years,  if  we  go  alwut 
it  in  a  systematic  way.  Afcricullure  can  be  made  popu- 
lar as  well  as  pnilitiible.  if  those  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  country  life  take  liold  of  tlie  work  in  the  right  way, 
anil  present  the  features  that  appeal  to  young  minds  in 
an  attractive  way. 

Fl'TURF,   OUTLOOK    OF   THE   CLUB. 

■^'e  are  arranging  a  monthly  lecture  course. 
on  one  Snturilay  nf  each  month  during  the  com- 


coming  fall  and  winter  months,  for  the  Boys'  Ej- 
periiuent  Club,  the  Girls'  Home  Culture  Club,  now 
being  organized,  and  the  p&rents  of  Winnebtgo 
County.  This  is  made  poBsible  by  a  smftll  ap- 
propriation from  the  county  board  of  saperviion 
toward  the  expense  of  securing  Bpeaben.  He 
deficit  will  he  made  up  Bomehoir.  The  letAaRS 
are  all  free,  and  held  in  the  beautiful  auiiitorium 
of  the  New  Memorial  Hall  erected  by  the  peopli? 
to  the  memory  of  the  aoldien  a,nd  snilon  ot 
Winn<-hago  County,  and  dedicated  by  Freeideat 
Roosevelt  laat  June.  The  conne,  so  far,  includes: 

Ocl'iher — "  Corn -Growing,"  by  ProJesaor  Hnl 
den,  Iowa  College  of  Agricultuie, 

Xoretii/if — "  Stock- Feeding,"  ty  Dean  Henrv, 
Wisconsin  College  of  Agricultur(>. 

December — "The  Kind  of  Sobool  for  Country 
People,"  hy  Dean  Davenport,  Illinois  College  of 
A  gri  culture. 

The  remaining  numbers  will  be  provided  for. 
It  is  the  expectation  to  close  the  coarse  in  Feb- 
ruary with  a  lecture  on  the  value  of  birda  to  the 
farmer,  illustrated  with  a  stereopticon. 

Tlie  experimental  scbool-gaiden  movement  was 
inaugurated  in  Winnebago  Oon&ty  last  spring  as 
a  factor  iu  the  missionary  work  for  the  cause 
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;riculture.     The  results  will  be  set  forth  in 
lew  report  of  the  county  superintendent  of 


FIRST   CONSOLIDATEn    SCHOOL    IN    ILLINOIS. 

lis  gives  promise  of  being  a  great  force  in 
■ing  a  new  educational  ideal  relating  to  the 
atlon  of  the  farmer  boy  and  his  sister.  Last 
ig,  on  petition  to  the  school  trustees,  districts 
1,  and  93  of  SewariJ  Township,  Winnebago 
ity,  were  consolidated.  This  is  the  first  school 
i  kind  in  Illinois.  It  took  me  four  and  one- 
years  to  create  this  new  ideal  here. 
le  electors  of  the  consolidated  district,  by  a 
of  38  for  and  1 5  against,  bonded  the  district 
(7,000,  ten  years'  time  at  4  per  cent.,  to  pur- 
i  »  site  and  ei-ect  a  union  school  building. 
-Tote  of  47  for  and  1  against,  the  directors 
aatliorized  to  purchase  a  certain  site  for 
new  school  grounds.  This  consists  of  3.6 
t  of  some  of  the  finest  farming  land  in  north- 
illinois.  The  amount  paid  for  it  was  $1,000. 
'ofesBor  Blair,  chief  of  horticulture  of  the 
jis  College  of  Agriculture,  has  designed  the 
icape  arrangement  of  this  ground.  It  pro- 
i  for  the  artistic  arrangement  of  many  kinds 
ses,  beautiful  groupings  and  massing  of  nu- 


merous varieties  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  a  boys' 
athletic  field,  a  girls'  athletic  field,  little  folks' 
playground,  and  experimental  gardens  for  all 
the  children. 

The  new  building,  being  erected  at  a  cost  o£ 
about  $'),000,  has  a  room  which  in  time  may  be 
utilized  for  a  boys'  workshop,  and  also  a  room 
for  a  girls'  gymnasium.  This  possible  enrich- 
ment of  the  course  of  training  for  country  chil- 
dren will  be  a  certainty  here  if  the  right  kind 
of  teachers  are  secured.  The  new  building  will 
have  an  assembly  room  and  a  laboratory.  And 
all  this  for  country  children  !  Why  not  ?  Why 
continue  to  cheapen  life  and  opportunity  for  the 
country  child  ? 

This  school  promises  to  be  the  connecting  link 
between  the  farm  and  the  college  of  agriculture. 
If  rightly  managed,  it  will  hasten  the  fulfillment 
of  the  prophecy  of  Dean  Railey,  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ; 

It  fs  not  neceasary,  and  perhaps  not  even  important, 
that  the  child  be  tauglit  the.se  things  with  the  idea  of 
making  him  a  farmer,  but  merely  as  a  means  oF  educa- 
tion and  at  interest  t«  him  in  the  out-of-doors.  The 
day  is  coming  when  agriculture, — under  other  names, 
perhaps,  and  not  aa  a  professional  subject,— will  be 
taught  in  public  schools  as  a  "culture  subject." 


THE  FUTURE  OF  CANADA  AND  RECIPROCITY 

WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY  EUGENE  G.  HAY. 


THERE  was  but  little  difference  in  time  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Canadian  provinces 
and  the  colonies  that  in  1789  became  the  United 
States  of  America.  They  were  settled  by  sub- 
stantially the  same  race  of  men.  In  1867,  when 
the  Dominion  government  was  formed,  the  United 
States  had  become  a  great,  mighty,  prosperous 
nation,  stretching  from  tlie  Atlantic  to  tlie  Pa- 
cific, while  the  Canadian  provinces  had  progressed 
but  slowly.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Dominion 
government,  the  growth  of  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces has  been  far  more  rapid,  yet  how  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  with  the  mighty  strides  the 
United  States  has  made  during  this  period.  The 
acceleration  which  came  to  Canada  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  Dominion  government  was  the  re- 
sult of  that  unity  of  action  which  was  thus  made 
possible  ;  that  it  has  not  grown  and  developed 
as  the  United  States  has,  is  the  result  of  the  im- 
possibility of  independent  action  that  is  inherent 
in  its  colonial  existence.  It  is  possible  that  co- 
lonial government  may  be  wisely  administered, 
that  it  may  be  honestly  administered,  that  it 
may  be  economically  administered,  yet  under  it 
a  people  can  never  become  great.  Their  re- 
sources can  never  be  fully  developed,  their  en- 
terprise and  their  energy  can  never  have  full 
play,  and  their  inventive  genius  can  never  reach 
its  full  limit.  Their  commerce,  which  is  the 
chief  factor  in  national  greatness,  is  necessarily 
held  by  the  same  leading  strings  that  guide  their 
political  existence.  A  people  to  become  truly 
great  must  live  under  a  government  that  can  do 
business  with  other  governments  ;  a  government 
that  can  have  a  foreign  policy  of  its  own,  and 
diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  with  the 
other  governments  of  the  world. 

CANADA    HAMPERED    IN    TRADE    RELATIONS. 

The  industrial,  commercial,  and  political  in- 
terests of  Canada  are  essentially  Canadian,  es- 
sentially cisatlantic  ;  yet  under  the  anomalous 
governmental  conditions  unch^r  which  the  Do- 
minion exists,  its  interests  are  necessarily  bound 
up  with  Britisli  interests,  scattered  as  tliey  are 
over  every  continent.  Canada  has  now  reached 
that  point  where  its  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries require  individual  treatment.  This,  under 
existing  conditions,  is  difKcult  if  not  impossibU*. 


In  the  great  political  centers  of  the  world,  Can- 
ada lias  no  diplomatic  representative ;  in  the 
great  commercial  cities,  it  has  no  consuls.  An 
army  of  trained  men  are  reporting  to  Washing- 
ton, each  day,  the  conditions  of  commerce  in  the 
great  centers  of  population  ;  these  men  are  con- 
stantly alert  to  extend  American  commerce  in 
the  cities  and  countries  where  they  are  stationed. 
Canada  must  secure  all  information  from  Lon- 
don, and  every  move  to  extend  her  commerce 
must  be  through  a  British  representative.  His 
duties  require  him  to  have  first  in  mind  the  in- 
terests of  the  mother  country,  and  in  looking 
after  ( 'anadian  interests  he  must  do  it  with  ref- 
erence to  the  interests  of  Australia,  of  South 
Africa,  of  India,  and  of  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

AN    EMPIRE    OF    QBAIN    FIKLD8. 

This  was  all  well  enough  when  Canada  was  com- 
posed of  a  few  fishing  settlements  that  fringed 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  Quebec  and  Montml 
wore  on  the  frontier.  Now  it  stretches  three 
tliousand  miles  west  from  Montreal,  and  north- 
west to  the  far-distant  head  waters  of  the  Yukon. 
Locked  in  the  mountains  of  the  Canadian  pos- 
sessions is  mineral  wealth  second  only  to  that  of 
the  United  States,  while  her  agricaltaral  poesi- 
bilities  can  scarce  be  exaggerated.  Between 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Caribou  Moun- 
tains the  forces  of  civilization  are  building  ft 
miglity  empire,  destined  soon  to  become  the 
granary  of  the  world.  The  province  of  Mani- 
toba and  the  districts  of  Assiniboia,  Alberts, 
and  Saskatchewan  extend  400  miles  north  ud 
south  and  900  miles  east  and  west,  embracing iB 
area  of  859,000  square  miles.  Add  to  this  Ath- 
abasca, with  its  122,000  square  miles*  in  which u 
situated  the  beautiful  Peace  Biver  Valley,  odd  to 
be  as  fertile  and  productive  as  the  valley  of  the 
Red  Kiver  of  the  North,  and  we  have  an  area  of 
almost  half  a  million  square  miles.  In  the  li^^t 
of  the  development  of  our  own  great  Western 
prairies,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  one-half  of 
this  is  arable,  and  will  eventually  come  under 
the  plow.  More  tlian  one-third  of  it  lies  west  of 
tlie  one  hundred  and  fifth  meridian.  Forty  yean 
ago.  the  man  who  would  have  predicted  that  thA 
time  would  come  when  200,000,000  boahebi  o( 
wheat  would  be  raised  in  the  United  States  notA 
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forty-fifth  parallel,  and  between  the  con. 
\  divide  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  would 
een  set  down  as  insane.  Yet  that  is  what 
ppened.  Is  it  not,  then,  within  the  bounds 
jervative  statement  to  say  that  within  the 
f  the  present  generation  200,000  square 
►f  this  Canadian  territory  will  be  under 
tion  ?  Scarce  2  per  cent,  of  this  land  was 
ted  last  year,  yet  they  raised  60,000,000 
}  of  wheat  and  sufficient  other  small  grain 
g  the  total  grain  production  to  more  than 
0,000  bushels.  Seventy -five  thousand 
I  entered  this  territory  last  year,  ^nd  more 
le  hundred  thousand  more  will  make  their 
there  this  year.  When  settled  as  thickly 
own  Western  prairies  are  to-day,  it  will 
a  market  for  everything  required  in  a 
;rowing  country  unequaled  on  this  conti- 
Unless  her  progress  shall  be  arrested  by 
kl  conditions,  the  next  generation  will  see 
iter  of  Canadian  population  and  power  in 
lin  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  Canada  must  then 
population  of  more  than  twenty  millions 
)le. 

>A    MUST  WORK   OUT   HER   OWN    SALVATION. 

such  a  people,  possessed  of  such  bound- 
alth,  permit  it  to  remain  undeveloped,  and 
rogress  retarded  by  outgrown  political  in- 
ns ?  If  they  do,  they  will  prove  false  to 
Saxon  traditions  !  Could  twenty  millions 
>le,  possessed  of  such  diversified  interests, 
i  to  the  leading-strings  of  colonial  gov- 
it  ?  This  question  carries  its  own  answer, 
then,  is  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Canada  ? 
A^mericans  who  talk  of  the  United  States 
Qg  Canada,  either  by  force  of  arms  or  by 
policy  that  excludes  Canadian  products 
ur  markets,  woefully  misunderstand  the 
and  the  spirit  of  the  race  to  which  they 

Let  them  remember  that  a  country  peo- 
^  Anglo-Saxons  has  never  been  annexed, 
iking  of  forcible  annexation  they  forget 
>pirit  of  Seventy -six  "  and  the  race  in 
it  was  aroused.  The  policy  of  commercial 
on  has  proven  a  dismal  failure.  When, 
,  our  government  annulled  the  reciprocity 
>f  1854,  it  was  thought  that  the  Ignited 
was  Canada's  only  mark(»t.  and  from  time 
,  as  our  tariffs  have  been  raise<l,  misguided 
en  have  expected  to  see  Canada  forced 
ing  for  annexation.  Not  so  !  Our  mar- 
j  their  natural  market,  but  when  it  was 
them,  they  sorrowed,  Imt  not  in  despair  ; 
anted  they  were,  but  not  discouraged,  and 
e  race  to  which  they  belong,  whenever 
upon  the  round  globe,  they  turned  their 
«  to  making  tlie  best  of  the  opportunity 


that  was  left  them.  They  have  found  other  mar- 
kets for  their  products,  and  prospered.  What, 
then,  of  the  future  ?  That  the  people  of  Canada 
will  work  out  their  own  destiny  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  That  they  may  be  helped  or  hindered 
by  the  action  of  our  government  is  equally  cer- 
tain. Canada  must  eventually  either  become  an 
independent  nation,  or  by  the  free,  voluntary 
act  of  her  people  and  the  consent  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  become  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  as  Texas  did,  upon  terms  of  full  and  com- 
plete equality.  As  to  which  is  the  more  allur- 
ing ;  as  to  which  presents  the  best  opportunity 
for  the  development,  progress,  and  prosperity  of 
Canada  ;  as  to  which  will  most  accelerate  the 
solution  of  those  ethical  and  moral  problems  in 
which  the  people  of  each  country  have  a  com- 
mon interest,  it  is  idle  for  us  on  this  side  of  the 
line  to  discuss,  for  it  is  a  question  that  must  and 
will  be  settled  by  the  Canadian  people. 

THE    TARIFF    WALL. 

But  whether  Canada's  future  is  to  become  a 
free  and  independent  nation,  or  a  part  of  the 
American  Union,  the  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  should  be  as  free  and 
unrestricted  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  Ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  the  easiest  and 
least  burdensome  method  of  providing  for  public 
revenues  is  by  tariff  duties.  But  aside  from 
making  provision  for  fiscal  necessities,  our  justi- 
fication for  a  protective  tariff  is  the  protection 
of  our  high  civilization  by  upholding  the  Ameri- 
can wage  standard.  As  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  the  reason  for  this  does  not 
exist,  and  our  tariffs  against  the  products  of 
Canada  operate  as  an  unnecessary  and  harmful 
restraint  of  trade.  All  will  agree  that  no  harm 
could  come  to  the  great  commercial  interests  of 
New  York  or  New  England  if  Ontario  and 
Quebec  should  be  admitted  as  States  of  the 
American  Union.  The  freedom  of  trade  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  vast  territory  over 
which  our  commerce  extends  without  restriction 
or  hindrance  has  been  the  most  potent  factor  in 
our  prosperity ;  to  increase  that  territory  by  add- 
ing contiguous  States,  peopled  by  the  same  class 
of  people,  maintaining  the  same  civilization,  with 
similar  political  institutions,  would  therefore  in- 
crease that  prosperity.  Measurably  the  same  re- 
sults may  be  attained  without  a  political  union.  To 
abolish  all  tariffs  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  would  greatly  enhance  tlie  commercial 
interests  of  both  countries.  This  condition,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  brought  about  at  once,  owing  to 
the  fiscal  necessities  of  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment, as  for  some  time  to  come  Canada  must 
derive  a  large  part  of  her  necessary  revennes 
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THEFiK  was  hut  litth*  ditToivncr  in  linu*  in 
tin*  settlement  of  tlie  Canadian  provinces 
and  the  colonies  tliat  in  17><1*  l»ecanie  the  I'nited 
States  of  America.  Tliev  were  settled  })V  suh- 
stantially  the  same  race  of  men.  In  1>S07.  when 
the  Dominion  government  was  formed,  the  Tnited 
States  had  become  a  great,  mighty.  i)rosperou8 
nation,  stretcliing  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  IV 
cifiCjWliile  the  Canadian  province's  had  i)rogressed 
but  slowly.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Dcmiinion 
government,  the  growth  of  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces has  been  far  more  rapi<l,  yet  how  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  with  the  miglity  strides  the 
United  States  has  made  during  this  period.  The 
acceleration  which  came  to  Canada  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  Dominion  government  was  the  re- 
sult of  that  unity  of  action  which  was  tlius  made 
possible  ;  that  it  has  not  grown  and  develoi)ed 
as  the  United  States  has,  is  the  result  of  the  im- 
possibility of  independent  action  that  is  inherent 
in  its  colonial  existence.  It  is  possible  that  co- 
lonial government  may  be  wisely  administered, 
that  it  may  be  honestly  administered,  that  it 
may  be  economically  administ(»red,  yet  un<ier  it 
a  people  can  never  l^ecome  great,  'i^heir  re- 
sources can  never  be  fully  developed,  th(»ir  en- 
terprise and  their  energy  can  never  have  full 
play,  and  their  inventive  genius  can  never  reach 
its  full  limit.  Their  commerce,  which  is  the 
chief  factor  in  national  greatness,  is  necessarily 
held  by  the  same  leading  strings  that  guide  their 
political  existence.  A  people  to  become  truly 
great  must  live  under  a  government  that  can  do 
business  with  other  governments  ;  a  government 
that  can  have  a  foreign  policy  of  its  own,  and 
diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  with  the 
other  governments  of  the  world. 

CANADA    HAMPERED    IN    TRADE    RELATIONS. 

The  industrial,  commercial,  and  political  in- 
terests of  Canada  are  essentially  Canadian,  es- 
sentiallv  cisatlantic  ;  vet  under  the  anomalous 
governmental  conditions  undfr  which  the  Do- 
minion exists,  its  interests  are  necre.^sarily  bound 
up  with  British  interests,  scattered  as  they  an^ 
over  every  continent.  Canada  has  now  reachc^l 
that  point  where  its  n^lations  with  other  coun- 
tries require  individual  treatment.  This,  under 
existing  conditions,  is  difficult  ii  not  imi>ossil)Ie. 


in  the  great  jvolitical  centers  of  the  world.  Can- 
ada has  no  diplomatic  representative  :  in  the 
great  commercial  cities,  it  has  no  consuls.  An 
army  of  trained  men  are  reporting  to  Washing- 
ton, each  day,  the  conditions  of  commerce  in  the 
great  centers  of  population  ;  those  men  are  con- 
stantlv  alert  to  extend  American  commerce  in 
the  cities  and  countries  where  they  are  stationed. 
Cana<la  must  secure  all  information  from  Lon- 
don, and  every  move  to  extend  her  commerce 
must  be  through  a  British  representative.  Hia 
duties  require  him  to  have  first  in  mind  the  in- 
terests of  the  mother  country,  and  in  looking 
after  Canadian  interests  he  must  do  it  with  ref- 
erence to  the  interests  of  Australia,  of  South 
Africa,  of  India,  and  of  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

AN    EMPIRE   OF    GRAIN    FIELDS. 

This  was  all  well  enough  when  Canada  was  com- 
posed of  a  few  fishing  settlements  that  fringed 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  Quebec  and  Montreal 
were  on  the  frontier.  Now  it  stretches  three 
thousand  miles  west  from  Montre&l,  and  north- 
west to  the  far-distant  head  waters  of  the  Yukon. 
Locked  in  the  mountains  of  the  Canadian  pos- 
sessions is  mineral  wealth  second  only  to  that  of 
the  United  States,  while  her  agricultural  possi- 
bilities can  scarce  be  exaggerated.  Between 
the  Tjake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Caribou  Moun- 
tains tlie  forces  of  civilization  are  building  a 
mighty  empire,  destined  soon  to  become  the 
granary  of  the  world.  The  province  of  Mani- 
toba and  the  districts  of  Assiniboia,  Alberta, 
and  Saskatchewan  extend  400  miles  north  and 
south  and  900  miles  east  and  west,  embracing  an 
area  of  359,000  square  miles.  Add  to  this  Ath- 
a])a8ca,  wuth  its  122,000  square  miles,  in  which  ifl 
situated  the  l)eautiful  Peace  River  Valley,  said  to 
be  as  fertile  and  productive  as  the  valley  of  the 
R(m1  River  of  the  North,  and  we  have  an  area  of 
almost  half  a  million  square  miles.  In  the  light 
of  the  development  of  our  own  great  Western 
])rairies.  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  one-haif  of 
this  is  arable,  and  will  eventually  come  under 
the  plow.  More  than  one-third  of  it  lies  west  of 
the  one  h  undred  and  fifth  meridian.  Forty  yean 
ago.  the  man  who  would  have  predicted  that  the 
time  would  come  when  200,000,000  bnshelaGt 
wheat  would  be  raised  in  the  United  States  north 
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e  forty-fifth  parallel,  and  between  the  con- 
tal  divide  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  would 
been  set  down  as  insane.  Yet  that  is  what 
lappened.  Is  it  not,  then,  within  the  bounds 
nservative  statement  to  say  that  within  the 
of  the  present  generation  200,000  square 
of  this  Canadian  territory  will  be  under 
ration  ?  Scarce  2  per  cent,  of  this  land  was 
rated  last  year,  yet  they  raised  60,000,000 
3ls  of  wheat  and  sufficient  other  small  grain 
ing  the  total  grain  production  to  more  than 
00,000  bushels.  Seventy -five  thousand 
rs  entered  this  territory  last  year,  und  more 
one  hundred  thousand  more  will  make  their 
6  there  this  year.  When  settled  as  thickly 
r  own  M'estern  prairies  are  to-day,  it  wiU 
i  a  market  for  everything  required  in  a 
-growing  country  unequaled  on  this  conti- 
Unless  her  progress  shall  be  arrested  by 
cal  conditions,  the  next  generation  will  see 
3nter  of  Canadian  population  and  power  in 
asin  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  Canada  must  then 
a  population  of  more  than  twenty  millions 
Dple. 

kDA    MUST  WORK   OUT   HER   OWN   SALVATION. 

Ill  such  a  people,  possessed  of  such  bound- 
realth,  permit  it  to  remain  undeveloped,  and 
progress  retarded  by  outgrown  political  in- 
ions  ?  If  they  do,  they  will  prove  false  to 
o-Saxon  traditions  !  Could  twenty  millions 
Dple,  possessed  of  such  diversified  interests, 
nd  to  the  leading-strings  of  colonial  gov- 
BUt  ?  This  question  carries  its  own  answer. 
;,  then,  is  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Canada  ? 
>  Americans  who  talk  of  the  United  States 
ring  Canada,  either  by  force  of  arms  or  by 
ff  policy  that  excludes  Canadian  products 
our  markets,  woefully  misunderstand  the 
)r  and  the  spirit  of  the  race  to  which  they 
g.  Let  them  remember  that  a  country  peo- 
yj  Anglo-Saxons  has  never  been  annexed, 
inking  of  forcible  annexation  they  forget 
=  Spirit  of  Seventy-six "  and  the  race  in 
I  it  was  aroused.  The  policy  of  commercial 
sion  has  proven  a  dismal  failure.  When, 
\%,  our  government  annulled  the  reciprocity 
'  of  1854,  it  was  thought  that  the  United 
J  was  Canada^s  only  market,  and  from  time 
le,  as  our  tariffs  have  been  raised,  misguided 
men  have  expected  to  see  Canada  forced 
uing  for  annexation.  Not  so  !  Our  mar- 
as  their  natural  market,  l)ut  when  it  was 
i  them,  they  sorrowed,  but  not  in  despair ; 
pointed  they  were,  but  not  discouraged,  and 
;he  race  to  which  they  belong,  wherever 
upon  the  round  globe,  they  turned  their 
ies  to  making  tlie  best  of  the  opportunity 


that  was  left  them.  They  have  found  other  mar- 
kets for  their  products,  and  prospered.  What, 
then,  of  the  future  ?  That  the  people  of  Canada 
will  work  out  their  own  destiny  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  That  they  may  be  helped  or  hindered 
by  the  action  of  our  government  is  equally  cer- 
tain. Canada  must  eventually  either  become  an 
independent  nation,  or  by  the  free,  voluntary 
act  of  her  people  and  the  consent  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  become  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  as  Texas  did,  upon  terms  of  full  and  com- 
plete equality.  As  to  which  is  the  more  allur- 
ing ;  as  to  which  presents  the  best  opportunity 
for  the  development,  progress,  and  prosperity  of 
Canada ;  as  to  which  will  most  accelerate  the 
solution  of  those  ethical  and  moral  problems  in 
which  the  people  of  each  country  have  a  com- 
mon interest,  it  is  idle  for  us  on  this  side  of  the 
line  to  discuss,  for  it  is  a  question  that  must  and 
will  be  settled  by  the  Canadian  people. 

THE    TARIFF    WALL. 

But  whether  Canada's  future  is  to  become  a 
free  and  independent  nation,  or  a  part  of  the 
American  Union,  the  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  should  be  as  free  and 
unrestricted  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  Ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  the  easiest  and 
least  burdensome  method  of  providing  for  public 
revenues  is  by  tariff  duties.  But  aside  from 
making  provision  for  fiscal  necessities,  our  justi- 
fication for  a  protective  tariff  is  the  protection 
of  our  high  civilization  by  upholding  the  Ameri- 
can wage  standard.  As  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  the  reason  for  this  does  not 
exist,  and  our  tariffs  against  the  products  of 
Canada  operate  as  an  unnecessary  and  harmful 
restraint  of  trade.  All  will  agree  that  no  harm 
could  come  to  the  great  commercial  interests  of 
New  York  or  New  England  if  Ontario  and 
Quebec  should  be  admitted  as  States  of  the 
American  Union.  The  freedom  of  trade  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  vast  territory  over 
which  our  commerce  extends  without  restriction 
or  hindrance  has  been  the  most  potent  factor  in 
our  prosperity ;  to  increase  that  territory  by  add- 
ing contiguous  States,  peopled  by  the  same  class 
of  people,  maintaining  the  same  civilization,  with 
similar  political  institutions,  would  therefore  in- 
crease that  prosperity.  Measurably  the  same  re- 
sults may  be  attained  without  a  political  union.  To 
abolish  all  tariffs  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  would  greatly  enhance  the  commercial 
interests  of  l^oth  countries.  This  condition,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  brought  about  at  once,  owing  to 
the  fiscal  necessities  of  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment as  for  some  time  to  come  Canada  must 
derive  a  large  part  of  her  necessary  reyeniifiB 
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from  customs  dutit^s  on  coininodities  that  could 
be  bought  in  the  United  States. 

THE    BRITISH    ZOLLVEUEIX    PROPOSITION. 

Se(T(;tary  Chanibi^rlain's  proposition  to  create 
a  Britisli  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  estahlisliing 
colonial  r(M*iprocity  is  an  attempt  to  save  the 
empire  which  tlie  t*lder  Pitt  created.  Hut  liis 
task  is  greater  even  than  was  that  of  Lord 
Chatham.  The  problem  that  confronts  him  in 
the  twentieth  centurv  is  entirelv  commercial, 
while  in  the  ei^htijenth  century,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  England's  colonial  empire,  her  great 
prime  minister  liad  the  powerful  aid  of  war  and 
military  conquest.  That  momentous  tragedy  on 
the  heights  of  Abraham,  which  changed  the  his- 
tory of  this  continent,  could  not  be  enacted  with 
the  same  results  in  the  twentieth  century.  The 
mighty  currents  of  commerce  cannot  be  perma- 
nently diverted  from  their  natural  channels,  and 
had  Chamberlain  the  genius,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  undaunted  spirit  of  him  who  ])y  common 
voice  was  the  most  powerful  minister  that  ever 
guided  the  foreign  policy  of  England,  his  (efforts 
would  yet  be  foredoomed  to  failure.  His  propo- 
sition, stripped  naked,  is  to  tax  the  breakfast 
table  of  every  man  in  England,  be  he  rich  or 
poor.  For  what  is  he  asked  to  i>ay  this  tax  ? 
No  benefit  will  inure  to  him,  for  the  duty  is  to 
be  placed  on  articles  which  England  consumes, 
but  does  not  produce.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to 
hold  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  for 
Secretary  Chamberlain  doubtless  sees,  what  men 
less  wise  than  he  liave  discerned,  the  impending 
danger  of  the  dismeml)erment  of  the  British 
Empire,  not  through  any  desire  of  tlie  colonies 
to  throw  off  an  oppressive  yoke,  but  that  they 
may  expand  and  grow  to  the  commercial  impor- 
tance their  natural  advantages  giv(»  them.  It  is 
asking  monj  than  patriotism  has  yet  l.)een  cnjd- 
ited  with  to  (expect  the  people  of  England  to 
impoverish  th(?mselves  in  order  that  it  may  con- 
tinue to  be  said  that  ''England's  drum-beat  fol- 
lows the  sun  in  its  course." 

RECIPROCITY    WITH    THE    T'XITEI)    STATES    MORE 

DESIRABLE. 

But  what  is  Canada's  interest  in  this  English 
preferential  ?  T(>  have  lier  grain  given  a  pref- 
erence in  the  English  market,  she  is  to  continue 
to  give  English  manufacturers  an  exclusive  pref- 
erence in  the  Canadian  market.  Such  English 
manufactures  as  can  be  sold  in  Canada,  even  with 
a  preferential  duty,  are  such  as  are  sohl  chiefly 
in  the  Maritime  provinces.  Quebec,  and  ()ntari<». 
These  provinces  produce  but  little  grain  to  be 
benefited  by  the  English  food-stuff  preferential. 
and  Manitoba  and  the  adjoining  grain-growing 


districts  would  derive  far  greater  benefit  from 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States  than  any  reci- 
procity England  could  give.  The  admission  of 
wheat,  the  great  staple  pro<luct  of  this  great 
western  country,  into  tluj  United  States  free  of 
duty  would  Ik?  of  far  more  value  to  tliem  than 
any  prefenmtial  tariff  England  could  adopt, 
an«l  this,  too.  without  injury  to  the  wheat  grow- 
ers of  the  lJnit*»d  States.  Liverpool,  where  the 
surplus  wheat  of  the  world  is  marketed,  will 
continue  to  fix  the  price  for  Canada  and  for  the 
United  States,  whether  England  adopts  a  dis- 
criminating duty  or  the  I'nited  States  tariff  is 
taken  off  of  Canadian  wheat,  or  whether  both 
of  these  events  transpire.  But  the  facilities  for 
transiK)rting,  handling,  and  manufacturing  the 
giain,  which  the  Canadian  farmer  could  avail 
himself  of  if  he  had  free  access  to  the  AmericaD 
market,  would  be  of  more  benefit  to  him  than 
the  slight  tax  England  could  place  upon  the 
grain  coming  from  other  countries.  But  of  still 
greater  value  to  the  Canadian  farmer  would  be 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  farm  machinen\ 
which  is  almost  certain  to  be  provided  for  in 
any  reciprocity  treaty  that  might  be  negoti- 
ated. 

He  now,  to  a  large  extent,  buys  American  ma- 
cliinery  because  it  is  of  high  quality  and  best 
adapted  to  his  needs,  paying  for  it  the  American 
price  i)lus  from  20  to  35  per  cent.  duty.  The 
rai)id  growth  and  development  of  the  vast  new 
country  in  western  Canada  makes  this  a  matter 
of  transcendent  importance  both  to  the  Cana- 
dian farmer  and  the  American  manufacturer. 
Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of  genuine  reciprocity. 
Tn  exchange  for  the  free  admission  of  Canadian 
wln^at  to  the  American  market,  by  which  those 
interested  on  both  sides  of  the  line  are  to  be 
])en(?fited,  the  (!^anadian  duty  on  farm  machinery 
will  be  reduced,  to  the  advantage  also  of  those 
int(^rested  in  both  countries.  If  we  travel  along 
the  ])order,  observing  the  products  that  could  be 
interclianged,  we  cannot  help  but  be  impressed 
with  many  instances  similar  to  that  just  cited. 
Hemove  the  tariff  on  lumber  and  our  Western 
lumbermen  will,  by  reason  of  advanta^i^eous  trans- 
portation, contiguous  territory,  and  other  natural 
causes,  sui)i)ly  the  lumber  to  build  the  homes  for 
the  settlers  in  the  new  Canadian  northwest,  while 
furtlu^r  east  the  forests  of  Ontario  will  supply 
the  demand  for  this  commodity  in  our  oddinr 
States,  from  which  the  timber  has  long  since 
1  )een  cut.  Coal  is  another  item.  New  England 
is  l)adly  in  need  of  Nova  Scotian  coal  and  the 
coal  ]) liners  of  Nova  Scotia  badly  want  the  New 
England  market.  Moving  further  west,  the  coal 
of  Pennsylvania  is  wanted  in  central  Canada, 
and  can  be  placed  in  the  yards  and  bins  of  the 
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consumer  far  cheaper  than  coal  from  any  other 
place. 

Geography  and  climate  conspire  to  demand 
the  largest  possible  freedom  of  trade  between 
the  countries.  The  lines  of  commerce  run  with 
those  of  longitude  as  surely  as  those  of  immi- 
gration run  with  those  of  latitude,  and  as  years 
go  by,  and  the  countries  become  more  densely 
populated,  it  will  be  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  products  of  our  warmer  climate  can  be 
profitably  exchanged  for  those  of  "  Our  Lady  of 
the  Snows."  Glance  at  the  map  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  see  what  geography  is  certain  to  do  in 
making  these  two  countries  commercially  one. 
In  commerce,  the  transportation  of  commodities 
to  market  is  the  most  important  factor,  and 
whatever  conditions  the  machinations  of  men 
may  temporarily  bring  about,  eventually  the  lines 
of  transportation  will  be  determined  by  distance 
and  resistance.  Nature  selects  the  route  of  least 
resistance  ;  following  this  natural  law,  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  will  eventually  travel  over 
the  shortest  route  and  that  which  affords  the 
least  obstacles  to  transportation.  Aside  from 
the  Maritime  provinces,  the  shortest  route  from 
every  city  and  all  productive  parts  of  Canada 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  through  the  United 
States.  More  than  half  of  the  population  of 
Canada  lies  south  of  an  east  and  west  line  that 
would  run  through  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota, 
and  such  a  line  drawn  through  Ottawa,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Dominion,  would  strike  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, at  its  western  terminus  and  bisect  the  State 
of  Maine  as  it  approached  the  Atlantic.  With- 
out pursuing  the  subject  further,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that,  with  unnatural  barriers  removed,  the  sum 
saved  in  transporting  the  products  of  Canada  to 
their  best  markets  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
paying  the  fiscal  expense  of  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment. • 

THE    ELGIN    TREATY    OF    1854. 

Tjargely  through  the  energy,  the  tact,  and  the 
skill  of  Lord  Elgin,  then  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  there  was  negotiated  and  ratified,  in 
1854,  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Canadian  provinces.  This  treaty, 
by  its  terms,  was  to  continue  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  continually  thereafter  until  twelve 
months  after  either  government  had  given  no- 
tice to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  terminate  the 
same.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  direction  of  Congress,  gave  such  notice  in 
1865.  and  the  treaty  was  terminated  in  1866. 
No  provision  was  made  in  this  treaty  fixing  the 
duty  on  dutiable  articles,  but  it  provided  for  the 
free  admission  from  either  country  to  the  other 
of  a  long  list  of  natural  products,  being  the 


growth  and  products  of  Canada  and  of  the 
United  States,  embracing  most  of  the  products 
of  the  farm,  the  forest,  the  quarry,  and  the 
waters  of  each  country. 

In  the  light  of  present  conditions,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  the  United  States  Con- 
gress terminated  this  treaty.  The  principal  rea- 
son given  was  that,  with  the  enormous  debt  left 
by  the  Civil  War,  the  United  States  was  in  need 
of  all  possible  revenues,  and  must  have  the  reve- 
nue that  would  come  from  the  duty  on  Canadian 
imports.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  a  feeling  of 
bitter  hostility,  growing  out  of  the  attitude  of 
Great  Britain  and  certain  factions  in  Canada 
during  our  great  civil  conflict,  had  its  influence 
upon  Congress  ;  but  more  than  all  this,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  great  pressing  problems  with  which 
the  statesmen  of  that  day  had  to  deal  were  so 
all-absorbing  that  the  possible  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  commerce  did  not  receive  due 
consideration. 

ITS    PRACTICAL    EFFECTS. 

P^'igures  which  state  the  imports  and  exports 
do  not  always  tell  the  full  story  of  the  value  of 
a  commerce.  In  any  reciprocity  arrangement 
that  may  be  effected  with  Canada  both  nations 
would  be  benefited,  not  only  by  their  increased 
sales,  but  by  their  increased  purchases  from  the 
other.  But,  viewed  entirely  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  figures  which  state  the  exports  and  im- 
ports, an  examination  of  these  figures  for  the 
years  preceding,  during,  and  succeeding  the 
period  of  the  treaty  will  disclose  the  fact  that 
both  countries  were  benefited  by  its  operation. 
Prior  to  1854  there  was  comparatively  little  trade 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  prior 
to  1846  scarcely  any  ;  but  during  this  time,  while 
the  trade  was  insignificantly  small,  our  exports 
always  exceeded  our  imports.  With  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  in  1854,  the  trade  between  the 
countries  increased  at  a  bound.  Our  exports 
grew  from  $12,432,597  in  1853,  the  year  preced- 
ing the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to  $34,362,188 
in  1855,  the  first  year  in  which  the  treaty  was  in 
force,  and  our  imports  during  the  same  period 
from  $6,527,559  to  $15,118,289.  This  rapid  in- 
crease continued,  preserving  almost  the  same 
^atio,  during  the  first  few  years  the  treaty  was 
in  operation.  During  our  Civil  War  the  exports 
and  imports  grew  nearer  together,  owing  to  the 
curtailing  of  our  production  and  the  increase  of 
our  consumption,  until,  in  1864,  the  imports  ex- 
ceeded the  exports,  and  so  again  in  1865  and  in 
1866.  The  treaty  terminated  in  1866,  and  the 
excess  of  imports  over  exports,  which  began  in 
1864,  continued  until  1874,  or  for  a  period  of 
seven  years  after  tlie  termination  of  the  treaty. 
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THE    PRESENT    VOLUME    OF    COMMERCE. 

The  years  when  tliis  treaty  was  in  force  were  far 
more  prosperous  for  tlie  commerce  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  than  had  liitherto  been 
enjoyed.  In  fact,  it  was  the  very  beginning  of 
what  has  since  developed  into  an  enormous  com- 
merce between  these  two  neighboring  peoples. 
.  During  the  period  of  a  little  less  than  twelve 
years  that  the  treaty  was  in  force  thi?  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favor  was  $37,479,531,  being  more 
than  double  the  entire  trade  between  the  coun- 
tries during  any  year  prior  to  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  and  the  total  commerce  grew  during 
that  period  from  $18,000,000  per  annum  to  $76,- 
000,000.  As  these  countries  have  prospered  and 
increased  in  importance  the  commerce  between 
them  has  continued  to  grow  until,  in  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended,  the  total  commerce  n^ached  al- 
most to  $180,000,000,  the  balance  of  trade  being 
greatly  in  our  favor.  The  present  condition  can- 
not, however,  long  continue.  Our  average  tariff 
on  dutiable  goods  coming  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  is  49.83  per  cent.,  and  the  Cana- 
dian average  tariff  on  dutiable  goods  going  from 
the  United  States  into  Canada  is  24.83  per  cent. 
Unless  commercial  reciprocity  is  soon  attained, 
Canadian  tariffs  will  undoubtedly  be  raised  to 
approximately  the  level  of  our  own,  which  will 
practically  destroy  commerce  between  the  coun- 
tries. 

THE  PROPOSED  '*  BROWN  DRAFT  ''  TREATY. 

In  1874,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  government 
which  is  known  in  Canada  as  the  Brown  Draft 
Treaty.  This  treaty  contained  three  schedules, 
and  by  its  terms  it  was  agreed  that  the  duty  on 
articles  named  in  these  schedules,  being  the 
growth,  products,  and  manufacture  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States,  on 
their  importation  from  one  country  to  the  other, 
should,  from  the  first  day  of  July,  187'),  to  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June,  187G,  inclusive,  be  two- 
thirds  of  the  rate  paid  at  the  date  of  the  treaty, 
and,  from  the  first  day  of  July,  1870,  to  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June,  1877,  inclusive,  be  one- 
third  of  such  rate,  and  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  July,  1S77,  for  a  period  of  ^twenty-one 
years,  all  such  articles  should  bo  admitted  free ' 
of  duty  into  each  country  respec^tively.    ScluMlule 


"A"  of  this  treaty  contained  a  long  list  of  natu- 
ral products,  embracing  almost  every  article  pro- 
duced in  either  country  that  could  be  so  classed. 
Schedule  ''B"  was  of  farm  machinery,  and  con- 
tained forty  separate  articles,  while  Schedule  '*C" 
contained  a  long  list  of  other  manufactured  ar- 
ticles embracing  most  of  the  commodities  con- 
sumed by  people  of  this  latitude.  This  treiity 
failed  of  ratification  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  hence  was  never  passed  upon  by  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament. 

RECENT    NEGOTIATIONS. 

The  Joint  High  Commission,  of  w^hich  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  is  the  Canadian  chairman,  and 
Senator  Fairbanks,  of  Indiana,  the  American 
chairman,  and  which  is  still  in  existence,  was 
created  in  1898.  It  met  first  at  Quebec  in  the 
summer  of  1899,  and  again  at  Washington  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  where  it  was  in 
session  until  the  following  February,  and  while 
much  progress  was  made  in  considering  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  no  definite  result  w^s  attained. 
The  commission  being  unable  to  agree  upon  the 
Alaskan  boundary  dispute,  which  was  also  before 
it,  the  commissioners  from  both  sides  were  un- 
willing to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  a 
commercial  treaty.  This  troublesome  question 
being  now  removed  by  the  creation  of  a  special 
tribunal,  to  which  it  has  been  referred,  negotia- 
tions for  the  reconvening  of  the  Joint  High 
Commission  have  been  for  some  time  in  prog- 
ress. 

Any  reciprocity  arrangement  between  these 
countries  must  be  negotiated  and  put  into  effect 
by  the  Republican  party  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Liberal  party  in  Canada, — at  least  such 
must  be  the  case  unless  the  opposing  parties  re- 
verse their  more  recent  policy  ;  and  while  these 
parties  are  so  thoroughly  intrenched  in  power  in 
their  respective  countries  would  seem  a  desirable 
time  to  ren(»w  negotiations.  In  any  reciprocity 
agreemc^nt  that  could  be  made  some  small  inter- 
ests on  l)oth  sides  of  the  line  would  have  to  suffer. 
But  such  interests  are  prospering  to-day  at 
enormous  cost  to  far  greater  interests  and  to  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  both  countries,  and  the 
time  must  surely  come  when  unnatural  barriers 
will  not  be  maintained  at  such  a  tremendoas 
sttcrificr  of  the  well-being  of  the  people  for  the 
trifiing  advantage  a  very  few  may  receive. 
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BY    LUCIEN    C.    WARNER. 


[There  has  been  much  written  about  the  institutions  of  New  Zealand,  but  perhaps  nothing  that  has  yet 
red  contains  so  much  information  in  compact  compass  as  the  present  article  from  the  pen  of  an  American 
isional  and  business  man  of  long  experience,  who  has  recently  visited  the  New  Zealanders  and  has  observed 
social  and  political  arrangements  with  impartial  eyes.  Dr.  Warner's  summing  up  will  be  found  most 
ictive.— The  Editor.] 


EW  countries  seem  to  have  a  temerity  in 
adopting  radical  legislation  which  is  un- 
'n  to  nations  long  established.  One  hun- 
and  fifteen  years  ago,  the  popular  govern- 
adopted  by  the  United  States  of  America 
thought  to  be  radical  and  experimental, 
we  have  become  a  conservative  people,  and 
ger  nations,  like  New  Zealand,  are  leading 
1  new  and  untried  fields  of  legislation, 
lan  suffrage  ;  public  ownership  of  railways, 
raphs,  telephones,  street-car  lines,  water,  gas, 
electric  plants  ;  old-age  pensions  ;  appoint- 
8  for  life  in  the  civil  service,  with  provision 
ipport  in  old  age  ;  post-office  savings  banks  ; 
)aning  of  money  by  the  state  on  mortgages  ; 
ernment  life  insurance  company  ;  a  public 
office  for  administering  and  settling  estates  ; 
ion  on  a  progressive  scale,  by  which  nearly 
ntire  burden  falls  upon  the  rich  ;  the  com- 
ry  division  of  large  estates  into  small  hold- 
;  compulsory  arbitration  in  the  case  of  labor 
tes,  with  power  to  fix  the  minimum  wage, 
these  form  but  a  partial  list  of  the  innova- 
now  sanctioned  by  law  in  New  Zealand, 
no  wonder  that  conservative  men  in  New 
,nd  and  elsewliere  are  alarmed,  and  that  all 
'orld  is  watcliing  the  effect  of  these  laws 
the  keenest  interest.  Most  of  this  legisla- 
has  been  enacted  during  the  past  twelve 
,  and  while  it  is  too  early  to  speak  with 
inty  of  the  results,  the  experience  already 
Qed  is  of  great  value  to  every  one  interested 
pular  government. 

WOMEN    AND    THE    FRANCHISE. 

Dman  suffrage  has  been  in  force  for  ten 
,  but  it  does  not  carry  with  it  the  right  to 
jership  in  the  New  Zealand  Parliament.  At 
nany  women  did  not  register  or  vote  ;  but 
soon  found  that  with  the  privilege  was  in- 
d  the  duty  to  vote,  and  now  the  women 
;er  and  vote  in  nearly  the  same  proportion 
)  men.  Out  of  an  adult  voting  population 
1,378  in  1895,  119,550  women  voted,  or  70 


per  cent.  I  could  not  learn  that  woman  suffrage 
has  had  any  considerable  influence  upon  the  elec- 
tions, either  for  good  or  bad.  As  a  rule,  the 
women  vote  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
their  husbands  or  brothers,  so  that  the  results 
are  not  essentially  changed. 

PUBLIC    OWNERSHIP. 

Public  ownership  of  railways,  telegraphs,  and 
telephones  seems  to  be  giving  good  satisfaction. 
The  railways,  in  1902,  earned  a  net  interest  of 
3.425  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  In  a  new, 
and  not  very  wealthy,  country  the  ownership 
of  railways  adds  very  much  to  the  public  debt, 
and  makes  it  difficult  for  the  government  to 
borrow  the  money  needed  for  development,  but 
the  general  injury  to  the  country  from  this  delay 
is  not  greater  than  it  was  in  our  own  country 
during  the  period  of  wreckage  and  reorganiza- 
tion which  followed  the  too-rapid  construction 
of  railways. 

All  the  cities  own  and  operate  their  own 
street-car  lines,  water,  gas,  and  electric  plants, 
and  the  general  results  are  highly  favorable. 
The  service  is  good,  and  the  rates  much  lower 
than  in  the  United  States,  with  private  owner- 
ship. The  usual  fare  on  street  cars  for  rides 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  is  one  penny,  and 
the  longer  rides  extending  to  the  suburbs  are 
not  more  expensive  than  they  are  with  us.  Im- 
provements in  the  service  are  sometimes  held 
back  for  lack  of  funds,  but  that  might  be  true 
in  a  new  country  with  private  ownership. 

TENURE, OF    OFFICE    IN    THE    CIVIL    8EBTI0E. 

Appointments  in  the  civil  service  are  made 
upon  the  merit  plan,  and  are  for  life.  Formerly, 
a  pension  was  given  upon  retirement  at  the  age 
of  sixty  years,  but  now  a  certain  part  of  the 
salary  is  withheld,  as  an  insurance  fund,  to  be 
paid  to  the  estate  in  case  of  death,  and  to  establish 
an  annuity  on  retirement  from  the  service.  The 
amount  retained  for  insurance  varies  from  five 
pounds,  on  a  salary  of  less  than  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  pounds,  to  forty  pounds  on  a  salary  of  eight 
hundred  pounds  or  more.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  plan  secures  much  better  stir  vice  and 
is  a  more  liberal  treatment  of  the  civil  servant 
than  the  plan  of  rotation  in  office,  which  is  still 
too  prevalent  in  this  country.  Office-holding 
throws  a  man  out  of  the  regular  channels  of 
employment,  and  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to 
support  himself  again  in  business  pursuits.  No 
railway  or  corporation  would  think  of  conduct- 
ing its  business  on  the  principle  of  rotation  in 
office,  and  such  a  course  is  no  more  defensible 
in  the  government  than  i-n  the  case  of  other 
employers.  When  the  government  engages  in 
larger  enterprises,  such  as  conducting  railways 
and  telegraphs,  it  btn-omes  increasingly  impor- 
tant that  there  should  be  p<jrmanence  in  the 
tenure  of  office  of  its  servants.  There  is  some 
criticism  of  the  civil  service  from  the  op])osition 
party,  who  claim  that  the  tenure  of  office  is 
not  secure  unless  the  appointee  renders  political 
aervice  to  the  government.  My  observations 
were  not  sufficient  to  judge  of  the  correctness 
of  this  criticism. 

SAYINGS-BANK   AND   GOVERNMENT   LOANS   TO 

INDIVIDUALS. 

Post-office  savings  banks  have  met  with 
marked  success.  In  1901,  50,046  new  accounts 
were  opened  and  35,018  closed.  The  total  de- 
posits at  the  close  of  1901  were  £6,.X50,013, 
giving  an  average  of  £29  17s.  lOd.  to  each  de- 
positor. Business  is  steadily  but  not  rapidly  in- 
creasing year  by  year.  There  are  also  six  pri- 
vate savings  banks  that  aggregate  deposits  of 
£918,089.  The  newness  of  the  country  and  the 
demands  of  settlers  for  funds  to  improve  their 
property  prevent  as  large  a  use  of  savings-bank 
facilities  as  would  be  made  in  a  country  longer 
settled. 

Loaning  money  on  mortgages  to  settlers  is, 
so  far  as  I  know,  a  new  feature  in  legislation. 
It  was  undertaken  in  1894,  ostensibly  because 
the  rates  of  interest  by  private  lenders  were  so 
high  that  the  development  of  the  country  was 
retarded.  The  government  rate  is  5  per  cent., 
reduced  to  4^  per  cent,  in  case  of  ])r()mpt  pay- 
ment, and  an  amount  is  loaned  equal  to  one- 
half,  and  in  some  instances  two-thirds,  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  property.  The  smallest 
loan  made  is  £*2r>  and  the  largest  £.'»,(M){). 
Loans  are  also  made  at  <>  per  cent,  interest, 
payable  semi-annually,  in  which  case  the  extra 
interest  cancels  the  principal  at  the  (;nd  of 
thirty-six  and  one-half  years.  These  loans  are 
made  not  only  in  the  selling  or  leasing  of  land 
by  the  government,  Imt  also  directly  to  settlers 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  and   ileveloping 


their  ]>r()perty.  The  business  men  of  New 
Zealand  claim  that  the  rate  of  interest  was  al- 
ready being  reduced,  and  would  have  come 
down  without  the  government  competition,  and 
they  feel  that  this  act  of  the  government  is  an 
unwarranted  invasion  of  the  field  of  private 
capital.  1  somewhat  doubt  this  theory,  as  the 
rates  of  money  on  farm  mortgages  in  this  ccmn- 
try,  where  money  is  much  more  plentiful  than 
in  New  Zealand,  are  not  as  low  as  the  New 
Zealand  government  rates.  Inasmuch  as  the 
effect,  and  apparently  also  the  purpose,  of  the 
general  scheme  of  the  New  Zealand  laws  is  to 
gradually  eliminate  private  capital,  this  act  seems 
to  be  a  logical  part  of  the  general  scheme. 

LIKE    INSURANCE    AND    CARE    OF    ESTATES. 

Th(j  life  insurance  business  is  not  a  govern- 
ment mono])oly  but  is  conducted  in  competition 
with  th(?  regular  insurance  companies,  including 
some  of  the  larger  companies  of  the  United 
States.  The  government  companies  advertise 
very  much  like  the  other  companies,  making  a 
special  point  of  the  government  security  behind 
the  policy,  and  they  offer  a  very  large  variety  of 
policies, — straight  life,  endowment,  accident,  etc.. 
— in  the  same  manner  and  upon  about  the  same 
terms  as  other  life  insurance  companies.  This 
department  was  started  in  1870,  and  shows  a 
gradual  growth  from  year  to  year,  now  includ- 
ing nearly  one-half  of  the  insurance  business  of 
New  Zealand.  The  number  of  policies  outstand- 
ing in  1900  was  140,368,  and  the  total  amount 
of  insurance  £9,697,036. 

The  Public  Trust  OflBce  is  a  department  for 
the  settlemcmt  of  estates,  and  for  the  care  of  the 
property  of  minors,  lunatics,  or  other  persons 
who  wish  an  agent  to  administer  their  property. 
The  department  also  offers  its  services  free  of 
charge  in  the  drawing  up  of  wills  and  in  their 
custody  where  the  public  trustee  is  made  the  ex- 
ecutor. The  property  thus  held  by  the  Public 
Trust  Office  is  invested  in  government  and  city 
bonds  and  in  real  estate  mortgages  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  estate.  In  1902,  3,049  estates  were 
in  charge  of  the  department,  the  total  value  of 
which  was  £2,407,614. 

OLD-AOK    PENSIONS. 

1'he  law  establishing  old-age  pensions  was 
passed  in  ls98,  and  has  been  twice  amended 
since.  As  it  now  stands,  a  person  to  draw  a 
pension  must  be  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and 
must  have  resided  in  New  Zealand  for  the  pre- 
vious twenty-five  years,  must  not  have  been  im- 
prisoned for  a  period  of  four  months  daring  the 
past  twelve  years  for  any  offense  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  one  year,  and  muet  have  led 
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a  sober  and  respectable  life  for  the  previous 
five  years.  His  yearly  income  must  not  exceed 
£52  or  his  net  capital  £270,  and  he  must  not 
have  deprived  himself  of  property  or  income  to 
qualify  for  a  pension.  The  full  amount  of  the 
pension  is  £18  per  year,  payable  monthly,  but 
this  amount  is  diminished  £1  for  each  addition- 
al pound  of  income  he  receives  above  £52,  or 
for  each  £15  of  capital  he  possesses  in  excess 
of  £270.  The  amount  paid  out  since  the  law 
was  adopted  has  increased  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  increase  of  population.  The  payments 
have  been  as  follows  : 

1899 7,433  pensions.  £128,082 

1900 11,285        "  198,718 

1901 12,405        "  211,965 

1908 12,776        "  217,192 

These  figures  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
people  are  each  year  learning  how  to  qualify  for 
the  receipt  of  a  pension.  If  the  possession  of  a 
little  property  prevents  receiving  a  pension,  why 
economize  and  save  ;  or,  if  one  already  has  prop- 
erty, why  not  seek  to  dispose  of  it  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  forfeit  the  claim  to  a  pension  ?  Such 
a  course  is  no  doubt  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  but  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  there 
are  very  few  communities  where  the  people  will 
not  assist  a  needy  neighbor  to  get  support  out 
of  the  government. 

There  is  much  theoretically  to  commend  the 
principle  of  old-age  pensions,  but  will  it  be  •  pos- 
sible to  work  it  out  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
destroy  the  incentive  for  thrift  and  saving  among 
the  poor,  and  especially  among  the  wage-earning 
classes  ?  The  present  New  Zealand  plan  is  little 
better  than  outdoor  charity,  and  cannot  fail  to 
have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  people.  One 
way  to  avoid  this  evil  would  be  to  grant  a  mod- 
erate pension  to  every  person  sixty-five  years  of 
age  without  regard  to  his  income.  This  would 
at  least  avoid  offering  a  premium  upon  poverty. 
Another  plan  would  be  to  organize  an  insurance 
fund,  and  to  require  a  moderate  weekly  or  month- 
ly payment  from  those  who  wish  to  share  in  the 
pension.  There  is  no  doubt  an  urgent  demand 
for  some  better  system  of  support  for  those  who 
have  passed  the  age  of  efficient  work,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  New  Zealand  experience  may 
contribute  to  this  result,  but  the  system  will  need 
large  modifications  in  order  that  its  evils  shall 
not  exceed  its  benefits. 

LAND    AND    INCOME    TAXES. 

The  system  of  taxation  in  New  Zealand  pre- 
sents many  novel  features,  some  of  which  are 
commendable,  while  others  appear  to  inflict  rath- 
er severe  penalties  on  the  man  who  by  hard 
work  and  thrift  has  secured  a  larger  competence 


than  his  neighbors.  The  land  tax  is  assessed 
on  the  unimproved  value  of  the  land;  and  the 
present  rate  of  taxation  is  one  penny  on  every 
pound  of  valuation,  which  is  equal  to  about 
four  -  tenths  of  one  per  cent.  Mortgages  are 
taxed  as  real  estate  in  the  hands  of  the  holder, 
and  their  value  deducted  from  the  assessed 
value  of  the  land.  Land  to  the  value  of  £500, 
after  deducting  improvements  on  it,  is  exempt 
entirely  from  taxation,  and  an  allowance  of 
£500  is  made  on  any  assessment  up  to  £1,500. 
Above  that  amount  the  allowance  diminishes  £1 
for  every  £2  of  valuation,  so  that  no  allowance 
is  made  on  property  assessed  at  £2,500,  or 
above.  It  is  also  within  the  discretion  of  the 
commission  to  remit  the  taxes  to  any  land- 
owner whose  income  from  all  sources  is  not  in 
excess  of  £200  per  year.  The  result  of  these 
laws  is  that,  with  more  than  110,000  landown- 
ers, only  17,500,  or  less  than  one-sixth,  pay  any 
land  tax.  But  this  is  not  the  full  measure  of 
the  inequality.  When  the  land  held  by  one 
person  is  assessed  at  £5,000  or  more,  an  addi- 
tional graduated  tax  is  levied,  varying  from  one- 
half  of  a  penny  on  £5,000  to  twopence  on 
£210,000.  This  graduated  tax  is  increased  by 
20  per  cent,  in  case  the  owner  has  not  resided 
within  the  colony  for  one  year. 

The  land  tax  is  supplemented  by  an  income 
tax.  Each  person's  income  is  exempt  up  to 
£300,  and  also  the  amount  that  he  is  paying  for 
life  insurance  premiums  up  to  £50.  On  any 
income  in  excess  of  this  the  rate  is  sixpence  on 
the  pound  for  £1,000,  and  one  shilling  on  the 
pound  for  any  amount  in  excess  of  this.  Cor- 
porations are  charged  one  shilling  on  the  pound 
on  their  entire  income.  The  income  from  land 
mortgages  or  stocks  is  deducted  in  making  up 
the  schedule,  as  these  have  already  been  in- 
cluded in  the  land  tax.  In  this  respect  the  law 
is  commendable,  as  it  avoids  the  double  taxation 
which  occurs  in  many  of  our  states  where  mort- 
gages are  taxed  and  not  deducted  from  the 
value  of  the  real  estate. 

The  amount  derived  from  the  land  tax  for 
1901-02  was  £312,836,  and  from  the  income  tax 
£179,397.  The  total  revenue  from  taxation  for 
this  period  was  £3,113,079,  of  which  the  land 
and  income  taxes  furnish  £468,393,  or  15  per 
cent.  Nearly  all  the  balance  came  from  customs 
duties.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  as  a  source 
of  revenue  the  land  and  income  taxes  are  not  a 
great  success.  One  source  of  revenue  in  New 
Zealand  is  a  license  tax  of  threepence  on  the 
pound  on  all  money  spent  in  betting  on  horse 
races.  The  income  from  this  tax  in  1902  was 
£19,040,  and  the  total  amount  spent  by  the  pub- 
lic was   £1,275,813,  or  nearly  three  times 
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much  as  the  total  amount  of  taxation  on  land 
and  incomes. 

DIVISION    OF    GREAT    ESTATES. 

The  dividing  up  of  large  estates  into  small 
holdings  is  an  attempt  to  correct  a  great  mistake 
made  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country. 
The  early  settlers  acquired,  through  purchase 
from  the  native  tribes  and  otherwise,  large  tracts 
of  the  best  agricultural  lands  in  the  islands.  A 
small  part  only  of  this  has  been  tilled,  the  larger 
part  being  kept  for  grazing.  As  the  islands  in- 
creased in  population  this  land  was  needed  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  for  lack  of  it  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  was  greatly  retarded 
in  population,  railroads,  highways,  scliools,  and 
in  everything  that  makes  for  a  prosperous  state. 
Accordingly,  in  1892,  a  law  was  enacted  by 
which  the  government  could  take  these  estates, 
either  by  purchase  at  an  agreed  price  or  by  ap- 
praisal, and  develop  them  by  laying  out  roads 
and  dividing  them  into  farms  and  villages.  The 
land  is  then  sold  or  leased  to  actual  settlers  at 
an  appraised  value  that  is  sufficient  to  pay  the 
cost  of  purchase  and  development.  No  person 
is  permitted  to  acquire  more  than  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  the  division  of  these  estates. 
Under  no  condition  can  a  person  in  New  Zea- 
land own  or  lease  from  the  government  more 
than  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  first-class 
farming  land,  or  two  thousand  acres  of  second- 
class  land.  First-class  grazing  land  owned  or 
leased  by  one  person  is  limited  to  five  thousand 
acres,  and  second-class  grazing  land  to  twenty 
thousand  acres,  or  sufficient  to  carry  twenty 
thousand  sheep  or  four  thousand  cattle. 

The  effect  of  these  laws  has  been  highly 
beneficial  to  the  country.  One  hundred  and 
seven  such  estates,  containing  448,849  acres, 
have  already  been  opened  up  for  settlement,  and 
the  process  is  still  going  on.  In  most  cases  the 
amount  the  government  shall  pay  for  the  land 
is  arranged  by  mutual  agreement,  though  oc- 
casionally it  is  determined  by  appraisal.  Fortu- 
nately, in  our  own  country  the  land  has  mostly 
been  taken  up  by  actual  settlers  and  is  owned 
in  small  holdings,  so  that  we  have  no  need  for 
such  radical  legislation.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, if  the  State  of  California  had  had  such  a 
law  forty  years  ago,  compelling  the  division  of 
the  great  Mexican  grants  among  actual  settlers, 
the  State  would  to-day  be  much  further  ad- 
vanced in  population  and  general  development. 

ARBITRATION    OF    LABOR    DISPUTES. 

Compulsory  arbitration  was  first  adopted  by 
New  Zealand  in  1894,  and  since  then  the  law 
has  been  several  times  amended.     The  law  pro- 


vides first  for  a  Board  of  Conciliation,  which 
endeavors  to  settle  the  disputes  by  arbitration. 
If  it  fails,  the  matter  is  brought  before  the 
Court  of  Arbitration  on  the  application  of  either 
party,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  is  binding 
upon  both  parties.  The  rate  of  wages  and 
the  general  conditions  of  labor  established  by 
the  court  become  binding  upon  all  similar 
industries  located  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
court. 

Opinions  in  New  Zealand  differ  very  much  as 
to  the  workings  of  this  law.  All  agree  that  it 
settles  strikes  and  prevents  their  recurrence,  hut 
many  claim  that  it  produces  other  evils  much 
more  harmful  than  the  original  labor  troubles. 
The  islands  of  New  Zealand  have  a  population 
of  only  880,800,  and  as  manufacturing  is  almost 
entirely  limited  to  the  supply  of  domestic  wants, 
it  is  not  of  large  dimensions.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation,  the  volume  of  manu- 
factured products  has  not  kept  pace  with  in- 
creased importations,  and  the  manufacturers 
of  New  Zealand  generally  attribute  this  rela- 
tive falling  off  to  the  interference  of  restrictive 
legislation.  The  following  statistics  of  imports 
seem  to  substantiate  this  theory.  In  1865,  the 
population  was  573,362,  and  the  total  imports 
(excluding  specie)  £7,479,000.  In  1894,  the 
year  in  which  the  arbitration  act  was  passed, 
the  population  was  679,196,  but  the  imports 
had  decreased  to  £6,788,120.  During  the  seven 
years  from  the  passing  of  the  act  to  the  latest 
returns  (those  of  1901)  the  imports  had  in- 
creased to  £11,817,915.  The  arbitration  act  may 
not  be  entirely  responsible  for  this  result,  but  it 
is  a  significant  fact  that  on  all  articles  manu- 
factured in  the  colony,  with  one  exception 
(beer),  the  importations  have  increased  enor- 
mously since  the  passing  of  the  act. 

THE    MINIMUM    WAGE. 

One  somewhat  curious  result  has  been  caused 
by  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  minimum  wage. 
A  minimum  wage  is  for  all  practical  purposes  a 
maximum  wage  also  ;  for,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  foremen,  or  of  persons  of  very  unusual  ability, 
it  is  the*  wages  paid  to  all  the  employees  doing  the 
same  work.  It  must,  therefore,  represent  the 
wages  of  a  healthy,  able-bodied  man.  This  shuts 
out  of  employment  all  who  are  not  able  to  do  full 
work.  Several  cases  came  to  my  knowledge  of 
men  who  were  anxious  to  secure  work  at  lower 
rates  of  w^ages,  and  who  stated  that  they  were 
not  able  to  do  a  full  day's  work,  but  the  manu- 
facturers were  not  permitted  to  employ  them 
except  at  full  wages.  There  is  a  provision  in 
the  law  by  which,  with  the  special  permisaioxi  of 
the  court  and  with  the  approval  of  the  labor 
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unions,  a  man  may  be  employed  on  special  wages, 
but  practically  such  permission  is  rarely  given. 
In  this  way  industrious  and  willing  men  are  shut 
out  of  employment,  or  are  compelled  to  apply  to 
the  government  relief  works,  which  are  main- 
tained to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  cannot 
find  other  employment.  It  ought  to  be  possible 
to  settle  labor  disputes  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
cripple  the  industries  affected  or  to  shut  out  of 
work  men  with  willing  hands  and  feeble  bodies, 
but  it  is  evident  that  New  Zealand  has  not  yet 
solved  this  problem. 

LEGISLATION    APPROVED    BY    THE    VOTERS. 

Opinions  in  New  Zealand  differ  very  much 
as  to  the  general  effect  of  all  this  radical  legis- 
lation upon  the  colony.  The  government  party 
points  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  to  the 
increase  in  population,  wealth  and  general  pub- 
lic improvements,  and  say  this  is  the  fruit  of 
their  progressive  laws.  The  opposition  party 
says  that  the  prosperity  is  the  result  of  good 
soil,  good  climate,  and  good  markets,  and  is  in 
spite  of  socialistic  laws  and  not  because  of  them. 
The  present  premier,  the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon, 
has  been  in  office  cotitinuously  for  ten  years, 
and  at  a  recent  election  his  policy  was  sustained 
by  a  large  majority.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  approve  of  this 
legislation.  With  a  change  in  economic  condi- 
tions as  a  result  of  drought  or  of  a  financial 
crisis,  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  change  of  the 


party  in  power,  but  1  do  not  believe  that  there 
will  be  any  general  reversal  of  the  reform  legis- 
lation enacted  during  the  past  twelve  years. 
Modifications  and  improvements  will  be  made, 
but  the  main  features  will  remain,  for  good  or  bad, 
without  essential  change,  and  the  government 
will  continue  with  its  great  centralized  power. 

APPROACH    TO    THE    SOCIALIST    IDEAL. 

One  effect  of  government  ownership  and  man- 
agement of  the  chief  industries  of  the  land  is 
that  government  employment,  or  a  '*  government 
billet,"  is  the  chief  ambition  of  nearly  every 
man.  Aside  from  farming,  almost  the  only  lines 
of  business  open  to  private  enterprise  are  navi- 
gation, manufacturing,  and  nuircantile  pursuits. 
About  one  man  in  every  six  throughout  the  isl- 
ands is  in  some  form  of  government  employ,  or 
is  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  tlie  government. 
New  Zealand  has  probably  gone  further  than 
any  other  nation  in  realizing  the  ideal  state  of 
the  socialist,  where  the  government  owns  all  the 
land,  manages  all  the  industries,  and  is  the  only 
capitalist  in  tlie  community.  It  is  doubtful  if 
this  extreme  ideal  will  ever  be  realized,  but  if 
the  New  Zealand  experiment  continues  success- 
ful, other  nations  will  almost  certainly  enact  sim- 
ilar laws,  and  the  state,  instead  of  private  corpo- 
rations, will  become  the  great  capitalist  and  the 
great  employer  of  labor.  When  this  occurs,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  the  days  of  the  multi-million- 
aire will  be  numbered. 


TRADE-UNIONISM   AND   DEMOCRACY   IN 

AUSTRALIA. 


BY    "A  TIRED  AUSTRALIAN. 


)» 


[The  preceding  article  by  Dr.  Warner  is  objective,  dispassionate,  and  scrupulously  fair.  The  present  one, 
by  an  Australian,  does  not  attempt  to  state  a  situation  in  any  such  spirit,  but  is  the  outburst  of  a  clever  and  able 
writer,  who  has  lost  his  patience  with  the  methods  of  organized  labor,  and  who  believes  that  labor's  dominance 
in  the  affairs  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  becoming  tyrannical  and  intolerable.  We  print  this  because  it 
seems  valuable  as  setting  forth  the  point  of  view  of  men  who  are  likely,  in  the  near  future,  to  make  a  very  seriouii 
attempt  to  diminish  the  potency  of  trade-unionism  in  the  Antipodes.— The  Editor.] 


IF  there  is  one  thing  about  which  all  Aus- 
tralians and  New  Zealanders  are  cocksure, 
it  is  that  the  purest  type  of  democracy  the 
human  race  has  ever  known  flourishes  to-day 
beneath  Australian  skies.  From  the  eminence 
of  that  delightful  conviction  we  look  down 
with  mild  pity  upon  the  rest  of  mankind  who 
have  not  yet  reached  our  level  of  political  beati- 


tude. And  we  have,  at  least,  some  show  of 
reason  for  the  faith  which  is  in  us  on  this  mat- 
ter. We  have  the  freedom  of  independent 
states  without  their  risks.  Our  parliamentary 
constitution  is  the  latest,  not  to  say  the  loftiest, 
word  of  political  wisdom.  Five  out  of  the  six 
points  for  which  the  Chartists  in  Great  Britain 
fought  in  1838  are  with  us  crystallized  into  law, 
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and  form  the  constitution  under  which  we  live. 
It  is  true  we  have  not  yet  got  annual  parlia- 
ments ;  but  we  have  many  political  luxuries  of 
which  the  unfortunate  Chartists  did  not  venture 
so  much  as  to  dream. 

WHAT    IS    DKMOCKACY  ? 

Yes !  the  latest  and  most  highly  developed 
form  of  democratic  government  is  that  under 
which  happy  Australians  and  New  Zealanders 
live.  But  namos  and  things  do  not  always  agree. 
A  name  in  this  imperfect  world  is  sometimes 
only  a  mask  which  hides  a  fact  in  utter  quarrel 
with  the  name  that  covers  it.  What  are  the 
essential  characteristics  of  a  democracy  ?  The 
essence  of  a  democracy  consists  of  two  things  : 
First,  as  regards  the  state,  it  is  the  rule  of  the 
people  as  a  whole,  and  not  of  any  class  or  section 
of  it ;  and  second,  as  regards  the  individual,  it 
insures  the  largest  measure  of  private  freedom 
consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  public  as  a 
whole. 

Now,  <'A  Tired  Australian,"  for  many  de- 
lightful and  complacent  years,  sharcKl  the  belief 
of  all  his  fellow-Australians  that  we  were  the 
freest  people  under  the  sun.  But  that  delusion, 
alas  !  is  in  articulo  mortis.  It  is  past  praying 
for.  We  keep  the  form  of  a  democracy,  we 
talk  its  language,  we  soothe  ourselves  with  its 
rhetorical  commonplaces.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
sober  and  literal  fact,  personal  freedom  is  nar- 
rowing among  us  until  it  threatens  to  be  non- 
existent. We  are  developing  what  may  be 
called  a  one-legged  democracy.  Democratic 
forms  are  employed  to  accomplish  the  most  un- 
democratic results.  The  outstanding,  undeni- 
able feature  of  Australian  politics  is  that  under 
solemnly  democratic  forms  the  inversion  of  all 
democracy  is  achieved.  The  minority  rules  the 
majority.  Private  freedom  everywhere  suffers 
confiscation.  The  present  drift  has  only  to  be 
continued  for  another  decade  and  the  Australian 
or  the  New  Zealander  will  enjoy  a  smaller  area 
of  personal  freedom  than  any  other  human  being 
outside  of  Russia.  And  as  ''A  Tired  Aus- 
tralian ''  contemplates  such  astonishing  results 
achieved  by  such  methods,  is  it  strange  that  a 
certain  emotion  of  astonished  shame  runs  through 
his  blood  ? 

A    PARLIAMENT    GOXK    WHONG. 

The  rule  of  the  minority  is  writ  large  in  near- 
ly all  the  Australian  parliaments.  It  looks  out, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  visible  to  univei'sal  and 
grinning  mankind,  in  the  ( 'ommonwealtli  Par- 
liament. The  labor  ideal  is  ♦'  an  independent 
party  and  a  dependent  ministry;''  and  this  ideal 
has  certainly  been  realized  in  the  lirst  Federal 


Parliament.  Labor  members  have  ca])tured  it 
They  have  used  it  to  write  their  ideas  on  the 
statute-book.  Their  dominancy  has  ])oen  so  ab- 
solute that,  as  the  Labor  members  look  back, 
they  must,  like  Warren  Hastings,  be  lost  in 
wonder  at  their  own  moderation.  Sir  Edmund 
Barton,  at  their  bidding,  put  a  fool's  cay>  on  the 
head  of  Australia,  in  the  shape  of  the  immortal 
clause, — int(?nded  to  paint  not  merely  Australia 
but  all  the  seas  of  the  planet  white, — which  for- 
bids Australian  letters  to  be  carried  anywhere 
on  board  a  ship  that  employs  so  much  as  a 
coIohmI  cook.  Having  done  that  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Labor  party,  what  is  there  that  Sir  Ed- 
mund Barton,  with  a  drowsy  nod,  would  not 
have  done  at  its  whisper  ?  And  the  trouble  is 
that  Mr.  (ieorge  Reid  would  probably  have 
played  Sir  Edmund  Barton's  part  if  the  chance 
had  come  his  wav  !  No  one  can  blame  the  La- 
bor  party  for  their  success.  They  may  be  even 
complimented  on  their  moderation.  What  other 
group  of  politicians,  if  they  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunity, would  not  use  it  in  the  same  fashion? 
But  here  is  the  plain  fact,  the  paradox  and  scan- 
dal of  sane  politics,  that' in  a  house  of  seventy- 
five  members  a  minority  of  twenty-three  practi- 
cally rules.  This  may  be  democracy  ;  but  it  is 
of  a  very  limping  and  one-legged  type.  The 
few  rule  the  many  ;  the  minority  stamps  its  will 
on  the  majority. 

And  Australasian  legislation,  filtered  in  this 
way  through  labor  channels,  has  in  every  detail, 
and  at  every  point,  the  vice  of  its  origin.  It 
effects,  though  it  does  not  professedly  aim  at, 
the  establishment  of  class  rule  ;  the  rule  of  a 
class  over  the  nation,  of  an  organized  minority 
over  a  disorganized  majority.  It  legislates  for 
the  few  at  the  cost  of  the  many.  While  talking 
the  language  of  freedom,  it  abolishes  freedom. 
It  is  building  up  the  most  hateful  of  tyrannies, 
an  oligarchy  under  the  disguise  of  a  democracy. 
The  Labor  members  would  deny  this  energeti- 
cally, and  most  of  them  with  entire  sincerity. 
They  are  honestly  unconscious  of  the  sort  of 
tyranny  they  are  creating.  They  believe  them- 
selves— with  a  simple  faith  which  would  be  en- 
t^^rtaining  if  it  were  not  so  tragical — to  be  THE 
PEOPLE  !  That  insignificant  section  of  the 
nation  outside  the  limits  of  their  class-horizon 
practically  does  not  exist  for  them.  They  are 
the  People  !  A 11  rights  begin  with  them  and 
end  with  them  ! 

THE    PYRAMID    ON    ITS    APSX  ! 

Take  a  few  typical  facts  chosen  almost  at  ran- 
dom. In  New  Zealand,  there  are  55,000  regis- 
tered w^orkers,  of  whom  only  17,000  are  union- 
ists ;  the  non-unionists,  that  is,  are  in  a  majority 
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o  one,  and  by  all  the  principles  of  democ- 
3y  ought  to  rule.  But  the  very  sugges- 
uhis  would  set  all  Labor  members  shriek- 
'j  would  seem  to  them  flat  blasphemy  ! 
ould  shudder  at  it,  as  the  entire  College 
inals  WQuld  shudder  if  any  one  proposed 
3  election  of  the  new  Pope  should  be  re- 
0  a  committee  of  Orangemen  !  Yet,  under 
3ratic  sky  the  majority  must  take  prece- 
f  the  minority  !  Now,  under  the  New 
.  Arbitration  Act  the  court  has  power  to 
mployers  to  employ  a  unionist  in  prefer- 

a  non-unionist,  and  it  has  done  this  in 
w  cases.  But  Mr.  Seddon  has  promised 
J  in  a  bill  which  will  deprive  the  court  of 
dom  in  this  respect,  and  will  compel  all 
jrs  to  give   preference  to  unionists  as 

non-unionists  !  The  majority  of  regis- 
orkers,  in  the  exercise  of  their  freedom, 
o  join  the  unions  ;  as  a  punishment  they 
e  deprived  of  the  chance  of  employment ! 
jority.  that  is,  are  robbed  by  the  law  of 
ght  to  disagree  with  the  minority  ;  and 
itic  institutions  are  employed  to  accom- 

highly  undemocratic  a  result  I 

AN    INVERTED    RELIGION. 


the  bitter  humor  of  the  situation  lies  in 
ilation  this  incident  makes  of  the  inner 
:  the  Labor  party  about  all  workers  not 
1  in  the  unions.  They  feel  toward  them 
i-class  Brahmins  feel  toward  pariahs, 
e  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  human  be- 
hey  may  be  justly  denied  the  common 
es  of  civilization  !  A  good  unionist  will, 
je,  refuse,  if  he  can,  to  work  with  a  non- 
i ;  he  will  also  refuse  to  eat  with  him,  to 
ider  the  same  roof,  to  live  in  the  same 
ith  him.  He  feels  toward  him  as  a  Span- 
lisitor  felt  toward  heretics  ;  nay,  in  the 
a  fellow-unionist  who  departs  from  the 
d  leaves  the  union,  he  feels  as  that  same 
or  might  have  felt  toward,  say,  a  con- 
Jew  who  had  relapsed.  His  mood  of 
in  this  matter  has  the  fervors,  and  some- 
mploys  the  language,  of  a  topsy-turvy 
The  hate  of  a  unionist  toward  a  free 
outruns  time.  Here  is  the  sort  of  poetry 
id  in  Labor  organs  on  the  *' blackleg"  : 

THE  BLACKLEG. 

Oh,  who  would  rob  us  of  our  bread. 
Who  cause  our  wives  sad  tears  to  she<l. 
And  lay  our  children  with  the  dead  ?— 
The  BlackleK ! 

Who,  when  the  panf?s  of  death  are  ne^r. 
Is  choked  with  hell's  continual  fear. 
Without  a  friend  to  liuKer  near  ?— 
The  Blackleg  I 


Who,  when  the  end  arrives  at  last, 
And  all  the  shame  and  wrong  are  past. 
Still  finds  himself  in  hell  outcast. 
In  memory's  blacklist  posted  fast  ?— 
The  Blackleg  1 

And  the  "  blackleg,"  thus  cursed  with  bell,  book, 
and  candle,  and  pursued  with  hate  into  eternity 
itself,  is  simply  a  free  man  in  a  free  country, 
who  claims  the  most  rudimentary  of  all  liberties, 
the  liberty  of  selling  his  labor  on  what  terms  he 
pleases ! 

THE    CRIME    OF    FREEDOM  ! 

How  relentlessly  private  freedom  is  being 
confiscated  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  by  meth- 
ods of  law,  may  be  illustrated  again  from  west- 
ern Australia.  Mr.  Justice  Parker  there,  sitting 
as  judge  in  the  Arbitration  Court,  decided  that 
the  act  did  not  forbid  piecework.  His  Honor 
said  : 

With  respect  to  piecework,  his  predecessors  in  the 
office  of  president  had  held  that  the  act  did  not  pro- 
hibit any  workman  engaged  with  an  employer  to  work 
for  him  by  piece.  It  would  ill  become  him  to  take 
exception  to  the  view  so  expres.sed.  When  one  had  a 
common-law  right, — ^and  it  was  an  undoubted  fact  that, 
according  to  common  law,  every  man  had  a  right  to 
contract  as  he  thought  proper, — when  man  had  a  com- 
mon-law right  like  that,  it  was  obvious  that  it  required 
particular  and  express  legislation  to  deprive  him  of 
that  right. 

•  Mr.  Iiobstein,  the  workers^  nominee  on  the  court, 
strongly  condemned  the  action  of  the  court  in  permit- 
ting unregulated  piecework  and  freedom  of  contract. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  court  when  it  allowed  piecework, 
to  specify  in  the  award  all  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  work  should  be  executed,  and  the  remu- 
neration to  be  paid  for  each  article  or  part  thereof. 
The  whole  thing  was  a  huge  farce. 

The  Labor  party  in  western  Australia  pro- 
nounces Judge  Parker's  decision  <'  absurd,  and 
tending  to  bring  the  principle  of  compulsory  ar- 
bitration into  contempt."  What  these  ingenious 
gentlemen  want,  in  a  word,  is,  in  the  name  of 
freedom,  to  confiscate  the  freedom  of  other  peo- 
ple ;  to  deny  the  right  of  free  contract  to  every- 
body outside  their  own  union, — or,  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  inside  that  union.  "  A  Tired  Aus- 
tralian "  refuses  to  quote  Madame  Roland's  "  0 
Liberty  1 "  at  this  point,  but  he  meditates  with  a 
sense  of  weariness  more  acute  than  ever  on  the 
eccentricities  of  human  nature. 

AN   INDUSTRIAL   CZAR.  ' 

Mr.  Kingston's  conciliation  and  arbitration 
bill  is  another  example  of  the  despotism  which 
in  the  sacred  name  of  freedom  is  being  imposed 
on  long-suffering  Australia. 

But  let  us  imagine  what  the  bill,  if  passed  as 
Mr.  Kingston  has  framed  it,  will  actually  accom- 
plish.   A  court  is  to  be  set  up  of  five  persons, — 
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a  judge  of  one  of  the  state  courts  as  cliairnian, 
and  two  representatives  of  the  employers  and 
two  of  the  employees.  Tliis  court  will  have 
power  to  fix  all  the  conditions  of  labor, — the 
hours  to  be  worked,  the  wages  to  l)e  paid, — in 
any  industrial  dispute  referred  to  it.  It  has 
power,  further,  to  declare  that  the  terms  fixed 
in  one  trade,  and  at  one  locality,. shall  be  en- 
forced in  that  particular  trade  throughout  all 
Australia.  Now,  human  nature  b<Mng  what  it 
is,  it  is  certain  that  the  representatives  of  em- 
ployers and  of  employees  will  be  opposed  to 
each  other,  and  the  decision  will  ])ractically  lie 
with  the  chairman.  In  Victoria,  tliere  are  seven 
wages  boards  in  which  a  majority  of  seven- 
tenths  is  required  to  make  a  finding  effectivt^, 
and  six  of  those  boards  are  in  a  condition 
of  permanent  deadlock.  Practically,  each  party 
votes  in  solid  platoons  ;  only  where  the  chair- 
man has  a  casting  vote  can  results  be  achieved. 
This  will  certainly  be  the  case  in  the  Federal 
tribunal.  So  that  the  bill  will  practically  create 
a  sort  of  industrial  Czar,  who,  by  a  single  drop 
of  ink  on  the  tip  of  his  pen,  will  be  able  to  change 
the  wages,  the  hours,  and  the  conditions  of 
work  in  every  department  of  the  complex  indus- 
tries of  Australasia  !  He  will  be  a  lawyer,  and 
not  a  man  of  business,  too  ;  and  yet  he  will  be 
authorized  to  change  the  business  conditions  of 
all  industries.  There  is  no  other  example  of 
such  despotism  to  be  found  in  the  civilized 
world.  And  it  is  to  be  set  up  at  the  bidding  of 
a  minority  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  and,  in 
the  august  name  of  freedom,  to  be  imposed  on 
the  majority  I 

THE    FUTURE    OF    AUSTRALIA. 

What  are  the  ultimate  ideals  toward  which 
the  Labor  party  is  working,  and  working  with 
every  probability  of  success  ?  It  is  toward  the 
establishment  of  socialism.  Mr.  Watson,  the 
leader  of  the  Federal  Labor  party,  defines  social- 
ism in  nebulous  and  polite  generalities,  which 
mean  nothing.  It  is  **the  humane  policy  of 
state  control " — merely  this  and  nothing  more. 
Mr.  Tom  Mann,  who  is  employed — and  gener- 
ously paid — by  the  Victorian  Labor  party  as  its 
apostle,  is  much  more  definite.  He  advocates  a 
collectivist  state,  and  he  says  : 

By  a  collectivist  state  I  mean  a  state  wherein  the 
land,  mines,  minerals,  and  machinery  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  people  in  their  corporate  capacity  in 
the  common  interest  of  all  alike,  a  state  wherein  there 
will  be  no  room  for  any  private  receiver  of  rent,  inter- 
est, or  profit ;  where  the  total  work  to  be  done  will  \ye 
rightly  apportioned  over  the  total  number  to  do  it ;  and 


therefore  a  stat*?  where  all  able-bodietl  persons 
called  u|>on  to  do  a  share  of  work. 

In  one  of  his  addresses,  the  heroic  T 
comes  even  more  concrete  in  his  ideal 
undertakes  "the  abolition  of  all  private 
ship  of  land  ;  '  he  will  do  this  by  the  inj 
method  of  "  imposing  taxes  "  which  wil 
the  unhappy  landowner  glad  to  get  rid 
property. 

The    final    goal  of  the   Labor   party 
clear.     Every  employer  of  labor  may  b 
sure  that  it  means  to  abolish  him  !     He 
temporarily  allowed  to  exist,  but  the  n 
being  fitted  round  his  neck  !     The  soleer 
in  the  social  paradise  the  Labor  party  ^ 
ate  is  the  state.     And  every  farmer  wh 
the  land  on  which  he  is  growing  wheat, 
turing  cows,  may  know  that  the  aim  of  1 
bor  party  is  to  drive  him   off  his  acre 
title-deeds  are  an  unpardonable  social  c 
All  private  ownership  of  land  is  to  beab 
A  social  revolution,  of  course,  is  meant 
it  possible  ? 

As  *'  A  Tired  Australian  "  looks  out 
political  landscape,  he  sees  clearly  that  it 
possible.  The  law  which  requires  an  ei 
to  give  preference  to  a  unionist,  as  ag 
non-unionist,  is,  for  the  employer  hin 
form  of  legalized  suicide.  It  must  d: 
workers  into  the  unions  ;  and  then  the 
will  have  a  voting  power  which  at  prese 
only  pretend  to  have. 

WILL    IT   GOME? 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  self- 
the  common  sense,  the  energy  which  bel 
Australians  by  right  of  blood,  may  exj 
a  sudden  awakening  ;  and,  say,  at  tlie  nc 
eral  election,  a  house  may  be  returnee 
will  represent  a  true  democracy, — the 
the  people  as  a  whole.  At  present  tl 
rules  the  nation.  Mr.  Philp, — poor  < 
man  ! — complains  in  Brisbane  that  "tb 
sentatives  of  Queensland  in  the  Federal 
ment  do  not  seem  to  think  they  owe  ai 
at  all  to  the  state."  Of  course  not !  Tl 
resent  a  class,  not  the  state  !  No  Labo 
ber  pretends  to  represent  anything  but  h 

Now,  if  it  is  the  question  of  a  class 
the  nation,  it  is  also  a  question  of  the 
against  a  class.  If  that  issue  is  once  r 
the  dominancy  of  the  Labor  party  will  1 
and  Australia  will  be  what  it  pretend 
but  at  present  is  not,  a  true  democrac]/ 
now  it  is  nothing  but  a  one-legged  demo 
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THE  CRY  FROM  MACEDONIA. 

E.  J.  DILLON  contributes  to  the  Con- 
\emporary  Review^  under  the  heading  of 
^  Affairs  *'  and  the  pessimistic  sub-head- 
^inis  MacedonisB  ? "  a  very  gloomy  and 
c  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 

peninsula.  The  gist  of  his  article  is  that 
sent  insurrection,  being  merely  local,  can- 
ceed  ;  and  that  Russia  and  Austria  have 
ined  not  to  interfere,  or  to  let  others  in 

but  to  allow  the  question  to  be  settled 
illy  by  the  extermination  of  the  insur- 

When  the  conspiracy  which  prefaced 
jsent  revolt  was  being  hatched,  Russia 
istria  warned  the  Porte  and  exhorted  it 

time  by  the  forelock.  When  M.  Rostoff- 
3  murdered,  the  Russian  Government,  in 
■  the  clamor  of  the  press,  refused  to  take 
e  measures,  and  demanded  merely  an  ex- 

of  the  offense. 

led  by  the  moral  sympathy  of  Catholic 
b  and  Orthodox  Russia,  the  Shadow  of 
11,  perhaps,  ultimately  thwart  this  supreme 
•f  the  Slav  Christians  to  gain  their  inde- 
ce,  and  will  uproot  the  Christian  popula- 
well,  and  then  the  Macedonian  question, 
ih  it  the  near  Eastern  problem,  may  bo 
led  to  the  archives  for  a  time.  To  open 
►-day  would  certainly — say  the  statesmen 
ike  history  there — lead  to  diplomatic  mis- 
endings  and  possibly  even  to  war.     And 

Muscovy  nor  Austria  is  prepared  to  run 
;h  risks.     Russia's  policy  is  to  gain  her 

the  green  table  of  diplomacy  rather  than 
costly  field  of  battle.  And  what  she  has 
lished  in  the  case  of  Manchuria  she  can 
y  effect  in  Macedonia.  In  a  few  years 
k's  position  may,  nay  must,  change,  and 
her  ability  to  make  good  her  present  ex- 
t  claims  to  a  share  in  the  heritage  of  the 
The  lion's  share  will  then  fall  to  Rus- 
ose  only  rivals  will  be  the  helpless  little 
)f  the  Balkans,  whom  she  can  feed  with 
rds.  Austria  is  even  far  less  prepared  for 
tional  unpleasantness  than  her  northern 
)r.  Her  present  internal  ailments  are  as 
ks  she  can  possibly  bear,  and  even  they 
jt  bring  about  disastrous  consequences 
i  any  diplomatic  troubles  or  armed  inter- 
in  the  Balkans.  Sleeping  dogs  had, 
re,  best  be  left  undisturbed.  Consequent- 
9  what  may,  the  two  Christian  powers  are 
ined  to  keep  the  peace  and  guarantee  per- 
erty  to  the  Turk  to  deal  with  the  Christian 


in  his  own  traditional  manner.  Hence  the  mur- 
der of  all  the  Muscovite  consuls  in  Macedonia 
would  not  cause  the  Czar  to  «werve  one  hairs 
breadth  from  the  policy  of  interest  which  his  ad- 
visers have  drawn  up,  just  as  the  massacre  of  all 
the  Christians  would  not  move  Catholic  Austria 
to  raise  a  finger  against  the  Ottoman  Empire." 

Russia  and  Austria,  says  Dr.  Dillon,  are  mor- 
ally responsible  for  the  present  bloodshed.  The 
only  question  is,  How  can  their  political  interests 
be  most  effectually  furthered  ?  That  problem 
solved,  Christianity  and  humanity  may  be  safely 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Austria  has  niw 
arranged  with  Roumania  tliat  a  portion  of  the 
latter's  army  is  to  be  held  ready  to  neutralize  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Bulgarian  forces  in 
case  Bulgaria  should  interfere.  And,  in  short, 
consuls  may  be  murdered,  Christians  massacred, 
and  risings  organized  until  the  Christian  popu- 
lation is  thinned  ;  but  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  will  not  be  changed  this  year. 

A    MITIGATION    IN    MASSACRE. 

After  which  Dr.  Dillon  proceeds  ironically  to 
show  how,  though  massacre  may  be  encouraged 
by  the  Christian  powers,  they  could  by  a  slight 
sacrifice  prevent  some  of  its  attendant  horrors. 
He  refers,  of  course,  to  the  outrages  on  women 
and  girls.  The  Porte,  he  says,  wants  only  £10,000 
to  feed  its  own  troops  ;  not  having  this  money  it 
quarters  them  on  the  Christians,  and  the  soldiers, 
as  usual,  subject  the  women  to  bestial  indigni- 
ties. By  all  means,  says  Dr.  Dillon,  let  the  mas- 
sacring go  on  ;  massacre  even  the  women,  but 
sparp  them  worse  ;  it  will  cost  only  a  trifle  to 
the  two  great  powers. 

"  In  order  sensibly  to  lessen  the  number  of 
these  abominations  all  that  is  needed  is  that  a 
certain  sum  of  money  be  regularly  advanced  to 
the  Sublime  Porte,  for  the  sake  of  humanity, 
Christianity  or  prestige,  by  the  two  Christian 
powers  whose  vital  interests  are  bound  up  with 
the  success  of  the  Turkish  army.  If,  then,  Aus- 
tria and  Russia  between  them  agreed  to  make 
good  the  daily  deficiency  in  the  ten  thousand 
Turkish  pounds,  many  a  Macedonian  maiden 
and  wife  would  receive  the  bullet,  the  dagger, 
or  the  lash  of  the  Moslem  with  a  blessing  on 
her  lips  for  the  unseen  but  chivalrous  Christian 
states  which  had  sacrificed  a  portion  of  their 
revenues  to  save  her  from  dishonor.  The  cost 
of  the  ransom  of  these  unfortunate  human  beings 
would  be  trivial  when  one  reflects  on  the  enor- 
mous budgets  of  the  two  great  empires  ;  but  if 
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alies  of  detail.  Difficulties  of  a  new 
tless  arise  over  the  settlement,  but 
of  infinitely  less  importance  than 
iction,  which  disturbs  the  whole 
society." 

k  Lady  in  Old  Servla. 

y  Review  for  September  contains 

little  article  by  M.  Edith  Durham, 
cent  experiences  in  Old  Servia, 
he  returned  only  a  fortnight  ago. 

says  that  the  Macedonian  rising 
veil  in  advance,  and  that  she  was 
!  fact  at  a  time  when  the  European 
(daring  that  things  had  quieted 
ays  : 
lish    people  are  aware  of  the  im- 

that  have  been  made  in  the  lands 
.  Turkish  rule  in  187S.  It  is  no 
to  say  that  in  that  short  space  of 
5  been  done  toward  improving  all 
)  of  life  than  in  the  previous  four 
lere  are  good  roads,  well-appointed 
»wns  have  been  largely  rebuilt,  and 
I  and  tidy  ;  far  cleaner  than  those, 
of  Normandy.  The  free  Balkan 
posed  by  the  average  Briton  to  be 
>:erous  places.  1  can  only  say,  from 
lat  both  Servia  and  Montenegro 
me  exceedingly  well,  and  that  to 
r  of  them  into  Turkey  is  to  plunge 
nd  civilization  into  danger  ;  from 

century  into  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
ent  into  the  sewer." 

.  and  the  Balkan  Situation. 

elation  to  the  Eastern  Question  is 
some  length  in  a  paper  on  <'  The 
he  Balkans,"  contributed  to  the 
(ji  Rf.vifw  for  September  by  Mr. 
a,  formerlv  our  minister  to  Greece, 
d  Servia.  After  showing  that  no 
Turkish  empire,  Mohammedan  or 
itisfied  witli  the  fourteenth-century 
verninont  under  whicli  they  are 
live,  this  writer  proceeds  : 
nation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
*ter  the  war  of  1S77-7S  might  be 
i  ])ortion  of  the  standing  protest 
idue  aggrandizement  of  Russia  at 
:)f  her  neighbors.  In  fact,  in  the 
'  of  the  P)alkan  (juestion,  Austria 
siidered  to  have  fallen  heir  to  most 
Russian  feeling  and  ol>ligation. 
rowing  weaker  as  Russia  grows 
le  very  progress  of  the  im])erial 
ilm  in  tlie  direction  of  local  self- 
md  toward  the  democratic  ideal, 


has  been  her  undoing,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  her 
capacity  for  united  effort  and  for  the  carrying 
out  of  any  consistent  policy,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  There  is  also  a  large  element  in  her 
population  that  is  affected  with  Russianism,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  *  Pan-Slavism,'  the 
movement  which  seeks  to  draw  into  one  political 
union  all  the  Slavic  peoples  of  the  southeastern 
part  of  Europe. 

DIVISIONS    OF    RACE    AND     LANGUAGE. 

''  No  strong  modern  state  has  suffered  from 
race  hatreds  so  much  as  Austria.  The  Ger- 
man element  has  never  succeeded  in  winning 
the  friendship  of  any  large  portion  of  the  other 
races  inhabiting  the  empire.  The  long-standing 
feud  between  the  Germans  and  the  Hungarians 
is  to-day  keener  than  ever,  notwithstanding  the 
concessions  to  the  Hungarians  of  autonomy  and 
of  a  parliament  of  their  own.  Slavs  against  Ger- 
mans and  Hungarians,  Hungarians  against  Ger- 
mans, Bohemians  against  both  Magyars  and 
Germans,  are  a  few  of  the  historic  feuds  dark- 
ening the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Fran- 
cis Joseph.  The  other  subject  races, — Italians, 
Croats,  Bosnians,  Herzegovinians,  Slovaks, — 
contribute  nothing  to  the  stability  or  coherence 
of  the  empire,  and  are  unfelt  except  as  their 
members  occasionally  make  themselves  heard  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  • 

"  In  Austria,  indeed,  nearly  every  existing 
tendency  seems  to  be  at  war  with  the  stability 
of  the  state,  and  this  at  the  very  time  when  the 
need  for  firmness  and  stability  is  becoming  daily 
more  imperative.  Trade,  usually  deemed  a  bond 
of  union,  is  turned  by  the  Austrian  form  of  in- 
ternal tariff  laws  into  a  culture-bed  of  dissen- 
sions. Language,  once  the  badge  of  servitude 
to  Austria,  is  now  cherished  as  a  mark  of  defi- 
ance to  the  ruling  caste.  Race  antipathy,  another 
distinction  fruitful  of  cruelties  and  misunder- 
standings, needs  no  explanation  in  a  country 
which,  like  the  United  States,  has  a  gigantic 
and  unsettled  race  question  on  its  hands  ;  but 
nothing  in  this  country  can  supply  a  parallel  or 
any  fit  illustration  for  the  array  of  disorganiz- 
ing  questions, — racial,  commercial,  and  linguis- 
tic,— that  confronts  the  Hapsburg  empire.  It 
is  the  generally  accepted  view,  among  educated 
men  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  that  the  per- 
sonal loyalty  of  the  people  to  Francis  Joseph  is 
practically  the  one  bond  that  really  makes  for 
unity  and  order  in  Austria.  Every  hour  of  life 
granted  the  venerable  ruler  means  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  cataclysm  which,  it  is  generally 
feared,  must  come  sooner  or  later.  What  it 
may  mean,  for  the  happiness  of  millions  in  east- 
ern Europe,  it  is  impossible  npw  to  forecast." 
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A    POSSIBLE    OUTCOME. 

Despite  tliis  gloomy  picture,  Mr.  Snowden 
suggests  a  possible  way  out  of  the  darkness  : 

**  Out  of  the  seething  mass  of  discord,  rivalry, 
and  hatred,  solutions  are  possible  which  might 
conserve  the  real  welfare  of  all  parties  whose 
interests  are  concerned.  Should  the  lieir-ap- 
parent  to  the  Austrian  throne  manifest,  upon 
his  accession,  some  UKjasure  of  appreciation  of 
the  vast  responsibility  of  his  position,  the  larger 
misfortunes  may  be  delayed  for  an  indefinite 
time,  and  the  partition  of  Austria  be  long  averted. 
In  such  an  event,  Austria  might  survive  the 
Turkish  Empire  in  Europe,  and  fall  heir  to  some 
of  its  possessions.  Salonika,  a  seaport  the  I  laps- 
burgs  have  long  desired,  would  almost  surely 
come  to  them,  and  Austria  would  "become  a  mari- 
time power  to  an  extent  that  is  impossible  with 
only  her  present  harbor  of  Tric^ste.  Greece, 
with  almost  equal  certainty,  would  gain  Mace- 
donia. She  may  even  become  the  nucleus  of  a 
new  Christian  nation  on  the  Bosporus,  to  replace 
the  Asiatic  anachronism  of  the  Sultan.  With 
the  Dardanelles  made  free  to  ships  of  every  na- 
tion, and  with  the  new  commonwealth  guaran- 
teed by  the  great  powers,  all  would  gain.  Rus- 
sia would  have  access  to  the  oceans  by  ice- free 
ports,  instead  of  being  bottled  up,  as  1  feel  un- 
justly, at  all  points  •throughout  the  western 
world.  The  granting  of  permission  to  her  to 
traverse  the  Bosporus  and  use  her  fleets  in  the 
Mediterranean  would  be  robb(^d  of  its  terrors  to 
the  western  nations,  since  thev  would  be  on 
equal  terms.  England  would  reap  rich  advan- 
tage. Her  tremendous  naval  preponderance, 
which  is  likely  to  be  maintained  for  generations 
to  come,  would  then  be  available  for  attack  and 
reprisal  upon  Russia  in  a  way  now  impossible, 
except  in  the  extrennjly  improbable  contingency 
that  she  could  have  Turkey  for  an  ally,  as  in  the 
Crimean  War. 

"  Surveying  the  whole  field  of  probabiliti(»s. 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  one  of  the  nations 
in  interest  could  fail  to  benefit.  In  the  mean- 
time, everything  would  seem  to  depend  upon 
the  capacity  of  Austria,  not  only  to  meet  the 
existing  emergencies  and  maintain  the  present 
status,  but  so  to  consolidate  her  peo])l(»  as  to 
preserve  her  unity  until  the  Turkisli  overthrow 
in  Europe  and  thus  prevent  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance hy  Russia.  Kntil  tliat  time,  Austria 
must  remain  the  onlv  r(».al  barri(»r  to  Muscovite 
aggression  in  southeastern  Euroi)e.  Every  one 
who  desires  happinc^ss  for  the  millions  in  the 
Balkan  states,  and  believes  in  popular  govern- 
ment, must  devoutly  wish  well  to  the  house  and 
empire  of  the  Hapsburgs." 


"SOCIAL  EQUALITY":  A  NORTHERN  PROTSSL 

SOUTHERN  white  opposition  to  social  eqnil- 
ity  between  the  races  has  found  a  vig- 
orous champion  where  least  expected, — ^in  t 
Northern  magazine.  The  leading  editorial  arti- 
cle in  (juntons  Magazine  for  September  is  de- 
voted to  a  frank  discussion  of  *»  Race  Sociil 
E(iuality."  In  this  article  the  writer  not  only 
recognizes  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  Southern 
contention  that  social  equality  between  the  races 
violates  a  sound  sociological  principle,  but  he 
takes  the  Southern  people  to  task  for  not  em- 
phasizing this  contention  even  more  strongly 
than  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

The  writer  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between 
industrial  equality  and  social  equality.  He 
says  : 

•'  There  is  no  sound  sociologic  or  economic 
foundation  for  objecting  to  industrial  equality,— 
that  is  to  say,  the  equality  of  opportunity  for  all, 
regardless  of  race,  to  have  the  fruits  of  their 
labor,  to  own  and  use  property  and  acquire 
W(»altli  as  the  result  of  industrial  skill  and  enter- 
prise. Every  individual,  whether  negro.  Cau- 
casian. Mongolian,  or  Malay,  is  better  and  makes 
better  the  community  in  which  he  lives  in  pro- 
portion as  he  develops  the  industrial  ability  to 
produce  and  acquire  wealth  and  become  a  con- 
sumer in  the  community.  Nor  in  doing  so  does 
he  in  the  least  injure  either  the  industrial,  polit- 
ical, or  social  status,  or  opportunity,  of  any 
(^ther  race  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  contributes  to 
the  improvement  of  the  whole,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  he  accomplishes  the  improvement  in  hia 
own  industrial  condition.  There  is  no  sound 
reason  why,  with  a  rational  basis  for  the  fran- 
chise, there  should  be  any  discrimination  against 


races. 


THE    QUESTION   OF   INTEBMARRIAOK. 


^*  But  with  social  equality  the  case  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. Social  equality  means  the  mixing  of 
the  races  in  their  homes  and  in.  their  social  life. 
th(»  natural  outcome  of  which  is  intermarrying 
and  mixing  of  blood.  To  this  the  white  peop^ 
object,  and  on  all  the  grounds  of  race-preserva- 
tion, of  sociological  advancement,  and  of  civili- 
zation, they  are  justified.  It  is  as  important  to 
pn'vent  the  deterioration  of  the  superior  race 
by  the  infusion  of  negro  blood,  or  that  of  inj 
other  semi-barbarous  race,  as  it  is  to  protect  the 
civilization  of  the  nation  from  the  deterioratiDg 
influence  of  inferior  civilization.  It  is  at  thii 
point  that  the  objection  of  the  Southern  people 
to  the  negro  is  strongest,  and  it  is  here  thai 
their  position  remains  unshaken.  Those  of  them 
who  have  a  philosophic  conception  of  the  sub- 
ject, reason  that  to  recognize  the  9oeiftl  equally 
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le  races,  even  for  the  superior  negroes,  is  to 

it  the  riglit  of  the  negroes  to  obtain,  wher- 

possible,  social  intercourse  and  association 

the  whites.     This,  of  course,  is  the  natural 

il  basis  for  the  right  to  intermarry.     If  the 

•o  young  man  has  the  social  right  to  visit 

white  people,   he  has  the  implied  right  to 

the  white  young  lady  to  marry  him,  wher- 

he  can  individually  get  recognition. 

THE    ETHNOLOGICAL    VIEWPOINT. 

All  the  protection  to  the  purity  of  the  white 
disappears  when  race  distinctions  and  so- 
barriers  are  removed.  It  must  be  admitted 
from  an  ethnological  and  sociological  point 
lew  this  would  be  an  injury  to  the  white 
,  and  against  that  society  should  set  its  face. 
J  the  duty  of  civilization  always  to  protect 
higher  groups  against  the  deteriorating  in- 
ices  of  the  lower  groups,  and  likewise  to 
ect  the  higher  races  against  deterioration  by 
lower  races.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
tr  should  be  prevented  from  rising,  but  that 
ould  not  be  permitted  to  break  down  the 
er.  The  improvement  and  progress  of  the 
er  classes,  poorer  nations,  and  poorer  races, 
.Id  all  come  by  improving  the  condition  of 
•  own  group  ;  but  should  never  be  permitted 
)me  at  the  expense  of  the  higher  or  more 
.need  group,  nation,  or  race.  This  is  a  view, 
oughly  sound,  which  the  Northern  people 
>  not  recognized,  and,  it  is  fair  to  say,  which 
Southern  people  have  not  emphasized  as  much 
ley  might  and  should. 

NEGRO    SUFFRAGE. 

[t  is  encouraging,  however,  to  note  that 
ywhere  there  is  a  more  rational  attitude 
ailing  on  this  race  problem.  In  the  North, 
le  are  talking  more  sensibly  about  it.     The 

that  the  negro  is  as  fit  for  the  suffrage  as 
vhite  man,  merely  because  he  is  a  man,  is 
spearing.  Nearly  forty  years  of  experi- 
tAtion  has  shown  that  the  suffrage  in  his 
is  has  been  a  failure  ;  that  he  has  done 
ing  for  himself  with  it,  and  done  much  to 
•e  the  community  ;  that  at  no  time  has  it 

used  by  the  negroes  to  promote  any  idea 
)litical  measure  for  their  own  improvement, 
or  that  matter,  for  the  general  improve- 
',  of  the  community.  The  negroes  have  been 
mainly  as  political  tools, — purchasable 
rial  for  packing  conventions,  or  to  wreak 
:eance  on  their  white  neighbors  at  whose 
Ls  they  have  received  political  and  some- 
8  personal  persecution.  This  generation  of 
rience   is  gradually  modifying  the  erratic 

of  absolute  rights  regarding  the  negro  so 


prevalent  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States, 
and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  a  correspond- 
ingly moderated  tone  of  antagonism  to  the  negro 
in  the  South.  But  there  is  one  great  mistake 
still  prominent  in  the  policy  of  Southerners  to- 
ward the  negro,  and  that  is  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  seeking  to  bring  about  his  disfranchise- 
ment. It  may  practically  be  assumed  that  in 
objecting  to  the  negro  having  the  suffrage,  the 
South  has  the  substantial  endorsement  of  the 
nation  in  general  ;  provided,  however,  that  it 
will  put  the  exclusion  of  the  negro  on  more 
broad  and  rational  ground,  the  ground  of  unfit- 
ness to  exercise  the  suffrage.  In  order  to  do 
this,  however,  the  standard  of  fitness  must  be 
made  the  same  for  black  and  white.  If  it  be 
ignorance,  then  the  ignorant  white  should  be 
excluded  also  ;  if  it  be  property  qualification, 
then  it  should  be  alike  for  both  races. 

SOCIAL    DISTINCTION    THE    ESSENTIAL   POINT    OF   THE 

RACE    QUESTION. 

"  If  the  South  would  really  formulate  its  posi- 
tion and  rest  its  doctrine  of  race  distinction  upon 
the  principle  that  is  so  clearly  and  philosophically 
understood  by  some  Southern  people  (and  not 
the  less  clearly  by  some  Southern  women),  and 
take  the  position  that  for  ethnological  and  so- 
ciological reasons  race  social  equality  is  impossi- 
ble and  will  not  be  tolerated,  and  that  industrial 
equality  shall  be  recognized,  and  that  the  right 
of  political  suffrage  shall  not  rest  on  race  dis- 
tinction, but  on  a  basis  of  individual  and  eco- 
nomic fitness  that  shall  apply  to  all,  the  sectional 
differences  regarding  the  problem  would  disap- 
pear. The  South  would  then  have  the  cordial 
endorsement  of  the  whole  nation  in  maintaining 
the  essential  point  in  the  race  question, — namely, 
race  social  distinction  ;  and  the  race  question  in 
the  South  would  be  in  a  fair  way  toward  a  peace- 
ful and  rational  solution  under  the  guidance  of, 
and  entirely  consistent  with,  the  ideas  of  the 
Southern  people  themselves." 


SOUTHWEST  AFRICA  AS  A  HEALTH  RESORT. 

THE  climatic  conditions  that  make  the  table- 
lands of  Southwest  Africa  an  ideal  health 
resort,  especially  for  the  consumptive,  are  set 
forth  by  Professor  Dove  in  the  August  number 
of  the  Deutsche  Monatsschrift,  These  conditions 
are  the  result  of  the  physical  conformation  both 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  of  the  southern 
part  of  Africa  in  particular.  In  the  first  place, 
the  preponderance  of  water  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  produces  a  much  more  equable  tem- 
perature than  is  found  in  countries  north  of  the 
equator,  the  relatively  cool  summer  here  being 
followed  by  a  very  warm  winter.     On  the  Zhth 
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degree  northern  latitude,  for  instance,  the  mean 
temperature  of  tlie  hottest  month  is  2.'). 8  de- 
grees Celsius,  w'hih>  in  tlie  corresponding  de- 
gree southern  latitude  it  is  only  19..S  degrees 
Celsius ;  similarly,  the  mean  temperature  of 
January  in  the  same  degree  northern  latitude 
is  8.8  degrees  C(»lsius,  as  against  12.4  de- 
grees Celsius  for  the  coldest  month  in  the  cor- 
responding degree  southern  latitude.  In  the 
second  place,  entire  South  Africa,  unlike  South 
America  and  Australia,  is  composed  of  a  series 
of  plateaus,  piled  in  terraces  one  above  the 
other,  and  rising  to  a  considerable  level  above 
the  sea,  without  intervening  lowlands.  The 
rarified  air  at  this  elevation  compels  a  person 
to  breathe  more  deeply  and  freely  than  in  lower 
altitudes.  Hence  follows  the  enlargement  of  the 
chest  that  has  been  observed  even  in  h(»althy 
adult  Europeans  after  having  lived  here  for 
some  years  ;  it  has  been  noted,  also,  among  army 
officers  stationed  in  South  A  f  rica,  although  these 
men  generally  get  sufficient  exercise  at  home  to 
expand  their  chests. 

There  is  little  humidity  ;  hence  the  hot  days 
of  summer  seem  less  unbearable  than  an  oppres- 
sive summer  afternoon  in  central  Europe,  and 
are  generally  followed  by  a  cool  night,  affording 
refreshing  sleep.  **A  Kaffir  chief,  on  being 
taken  to  London,  complained  bitterly  of  the  heat 
there  ;  and  the  Ovaherero  and  "Withoois,  at  the 
Berlin  Colonial  Exposition,  also  complained  of 
the  oppressive  atmosphere.  In  both  cases  the 
temperature  was  much  lower  than  that  to  which 
these  people  were  accustomed  in  their  South  Af- 
rican home,  but  the  high  degree  of  humidity  of 
the  northern  climate  produced  the  sensation  of 
much  greater  heat."  Although  the  nights  are 
icy  cold  in  winter,  the  pure,  clear  air  is  not 
nearly  so  unpleasant  to  breathe  as  the  damp,  cold 
air  of  the  European  winter. 

Another  characteristic  of  these  plateaus,  finally, 
is  the  flood  of  sunlight  warming  the  atmosphere 
and  the  ground.  ''  Aside  from  portions  of  the 
great  desert  regions,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  other 
country  where  the  sun  shines  longer  and  more 
uninterniptedly  than  in  the  interior  of  South 
Africa. 

OUTDOOR    LIFK. 

These  characteristics, — the  rarifuMl  air,  the  ab- 
sence of  humidity,  tlie  even  tem])erature,  varying 
little  from  day  to  day,  and  the  wealth  of  sun- 
shine,— furnish  ideal  conditions  for  outdoor  life. 
One  can  spend,  practically,  day  and  night  in  the 
open  air  without  taking  cold,  the  primitive 
houses  affording  little  protection.  The  writer 
recorded  only  three  days  during  a  winter  in 
southern  Hereroland,  in  (German  South  Africa, 


on  which  it  was  impossible  to  sit  outside  on 
count  of  the  cold.  Even  a  pt^rson  unabli 
unwilling  to  take  much  exercise  can  sit  at  1 
from  eight  to  ten  hours  in  the  open  air. 
really  unpleasant  temperature, — raw,  damp, 
weather, — which  is  not  unknown  in  soutl 
Europe,  s(4dom  occurs  in  South  Africa  ; 
are  there  any  sudden  changes  inimical  to  he 
on  these  i)lateaus,  as  found  in  central  Europ 

A    KEFUGE    FOR    CONSUMPTIVES. 

Professor  Dove,  although  not  a  physic 
noted,  during  his  visit,  various  interesting  c 
regarding  the  benefit  consumptives  derived  f 
a  sojourn  in  this  country.  Several  of  hif 
quaintances,  who  settled  in  South  Africa  or 
count  of  tuberculosis,  could  take  rides  of  e 
hours  (forty  miles)  and  longer  without  fatij 
Consumptives  suffer  less  here  than  elsewh 
and  all  praise  the  extraordinary  effects  of 
climate.  This  fact  has  been  attested  by  ] 
sicians.  Dr.  Bachmann,  who  practised  for 
eral  years  in  South  Africa,  is  quoted  as  sayi 
*'The  patient  is  not  visibly  affected  even 
advanced  destruction  of  the  lungs  ;  consu 
tives  generally  feel  well  in  this  climate,  and  o\ 
live  to  old  age." 


DIRECT  LEGISLATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

THOSE  who  have  read  Dr.  Warner's  sur 
of  New  Zealand's  socialistic  legislat: 
which  appears  in  this  number  of  the  Revieii 
Reviews,  will  be  interested  in  the  account 
the  direct  legislation  movement  in  that  couii 
which  is  contributed  to  the  September  Ai 
by  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Ell,  a  member  of  the  I> 
Zealand  Parliament.     To  quote  from  this  wri 

"  Public  opinion  in  New  Zealand  is  rapi 
ripening  in  favor  of  placing  the  initiative  i 
the  referendum  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
both  general  and  local  government.  The 
erendum  is  in  operation  in  New  Zealand  i: 
restricted  form  in  general  government, 
take  a  refercmdum  of  the  electors  every  tl 
years  on  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  alcoh 
liquor  ;  for  this  purpose  every  male  of  twei 
one  years  and  every  woman  of  twenty-one  yei 
whose  name  is  on  the  roll  of  those  entitled 
vote,  may  vote.  The  licensing  district  is  e 
electoral  district,  a  poll  being  taken  in  each 
the  same  day  as  that  fixed  for  the  election 
iiKHiibers  to  represent  the  people  in  Parlianu 
the  ballot  paper  for  the  poll  on  the  liquor  qi 
tion  being  of  a  different  color  to  the  ballot  pa 
used  for  the  election  of  members. 

''  One-quarter  of  New  Zealand's  popnlatioi 
urban,  three-quarters  rural.  Commentiiig  on 
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1899  vote,  I  said  :  It  is  usually  supposed  that 
the  prohibitionist  sentiment  is  stronger  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city,  but  in  New  Zealand 
the  vote  for  continuance  or  for  license  is  a  little 
larger  in  the  cities  than  in  the  country,  but  the 
no-license  vote  is  also  a  larger  percentage  in  the 
cities  than  in  the  country.  The  percentage  for 
reduction  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  which  is 
larger  in  the  country  than  in  the  cites.  In  the 
1896  vote,  a  slightly  larger . percentage  of  the 
double  ballots  was  cast  in  the  country  than  in 
the  cities,  but  in  1899  this  was  reversed,  and 
more  double  ballots  were  cast  by  nearly  22,000. 

*'  Comparing  the  1896  vote  with  the  1899  vote, 
we  find  a  decided  growth  in  the  temperance 
sentiment.  Thus  the  votes  for  continuance, 
which  is  really  license,  decreased  from  42  per 
cent,  to  38-J-  per  cent.  ;  of  the  3^  per  cent,  lost, 
nearly  1  per  cent,  went  to  reduction  of  licenses 
and  2.6  per  cent,  went  to  no  license,  thus  show- 
ing a  growth  of  the  more  radical  sentiment. 

A    LARGE    FEMALE    VOTE. 

**The  1902  vote  shows  a  strengthening  of  the 
tendencies  shown  in  1899.  The  percentage  for 
continuance  has  decreased,  and  the  percentage 
for  reduction  and  prohibition  have  increased 
about  equally  in  the  rural,  urban,  and  total  vote. 
Three  years  ago,  only  one  district,  Clutha,  polled 
the  requisite  three-fifths  majority  to  get  prohibi- 
tion. This  year,  six  out  of  the  sixty-two  districts 
get  it,  and  two  of  these  adjoin  Clutha,  the  pro- 
hibition district.  But  in  two  of  these  districts 
the  vote  has  been  declared  void  because  of  irreg- 
ularities, but  on  revote  they  will  probably  vote 
the  same  way.  Nine  voted  for  reduction.  It  is 
significant  that  of  the  318,859  votes  cast  180,294 
were  by  men,  or  56  per  cent.,  and  138,565  were 
by  women,  or  44  per  cent.,  and  there  were  415,- 
789  persons  on  the  poll,  so  that  77  out  of  every 
100  voted.  This  percentage  was  practically  the 
same  in  the  country  as  in  this  city." 


THE  BRITISH  TARIFF  DEBATE. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  zollverein  proposi- 
tion continues  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
topics  of  discussion  in  the  British  reviews.  The 
sentiment  of  Australia  on  the  question  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  Reviexo  of  Reviews  for  Australasia 
as  follows  : 

*'  On  the  great  question  of  preferential  trade 
Australia,  at  the  present  moment,  has  certainly 
not  made  up  its  mind.  It  watches  the  Titanic 
debate  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  on  the  whole, 
with  uncomprehending  eyes.  A  number  of  au- 
thorities, indeed,  have  undertaken,  with  more 
or  less  success,  to  interpret  Australian  sentiment, 


and  in  sundry  rash  cablegrams  they  have  con- 
veyed their  guesses  to  tlie  English  press.  But 
at  present  Australia  has  only  looked  at  the  ques- 
tion from  what  may  be  called  the  local-partisan 
standpoint.  Free-trade  organs  discharge  much 
angry  rhetoric  against  Mr.  Chamberlain  because 
thev  think  he  has  turned  traitor  to  free  trade. 
Protectionist  organs,  on  the  other  hand,  bless 
him  because  they  fondly  imagine  he  has  become 
a  sudden  convert  to  the  gospel  of  protection. 
Most  people  are  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their 
opinions  on  the  subject ;  at  present  they  have 
none.  To  bind  within  one  tariff  the  infinitely 
complex  and  varying  productions  and  interests 
of  all  the  provinces  that  make  up  the  amazing 
British  Empire  is  a  feat  which  seems  beyond  the 
wit  of  man  to  accomplish.  When  such  a  tariff 
emerges,  Australia,  it  may  be  shrewdly  guessed, 
will  judge  it  chiefly  by  the  single  test  of  how  it 
will  suit  Australian  interests.  Free  trade  within 
the  empire  could  not,  for  Australia,  be  realized 
without  an  amazing  surrender  of  local  protec- 
tion ;  and  even  the  local  protectionists,  who  are 
now  busy  putting  a  nimbus  on  the  brows  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  would  contemplate  the  proposal 
with  quite  changed  eyes  under  such  conditions. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  cheerfully  take 
part  in  any  ♦  inquiry '  it  is  proposed  to  under- 
take ;  but  they  will  enter  into  that  inquiry,  and 
will  emerge  from  it,  uncommitted  !  " 

The  Views  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

The  Monthly  Review  contains  an  important  ar- 
ticle from  the  pen  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
on  the  fiscal  controversy.  Sir  Michael,  as  might 
be  expected  from  a  late  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, writes  moderately,  but  he  puts  his  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  schemes  just  as 
resolutely  as  in  his  speeches  in  Parliament.  He 
begins  by  declaring  that  there  is  no  cause  for 
the  panic  over  England's  commercial  position. 
<'  For  example,  can  it  be  true  that  our  iron  trade 
is  being  ruined  if  the  profits  of  it  assessed  to 
income  tax  have  increased  from  £1,840,350  in 
1896-97  to  £5,380,418  in  1900-01  I  The  state- 
ment that  our  import  of  raw  wool  for  manu- 
facture increased  from  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  million  pounds  in  1886  to  seven  hundred 
and  fifteen  million  pounds  in  1901  seems  incom- 
patible with  decay  in  our  woolen  manufactures  ; 
while  if  we  can  send  more  than  £70,000,000 
worth  of  our  cotton  manufactures  abroad,  and 
find  that  in  1901  our  exports  of  cotton -piece 
goods  and  yarn  were  more  than  in  1872,  though 
values  then  were  more  than  double  the  average 
of  present  prices,  the  policy  of  fighting  hostile 
tariffs  by  free  imports  can  hardly  be  pronounced 
a  failure  in  the  cotton  industry." 
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THE  THIN  END  OF  THE  WEDGE. 

Sir  Micliael  does  not  believe  that  it  is  possible 
to  be  contented  witli  small  duties.  TIk*  Cham- 
berlain policy  involves  duties  high  enough  to 
give  a  real  advantage  in  th(i  English  markt^  to 
colonists  against  foreigners  :  and  any  readiness 
on  the  part  of  the  (polonies  to  accept  small  duties 
at  first  is  certainly  no  proof  tliat  the  object  of 
the  new  policy  would  be  satisfied  by  sucli  a  duty, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  principle  would  pledge 
the  government  to  any  subsequ(?nt  increase*  of 
duties  that  might  be  found  nt^cessary  to  carry 
out  the  object  of  protection.  Morecjver,  England 
cannot  show  special  favor  to  Canada  :  and  equity 
to  the  other  self-governing  colonies  would  com- 
pel the  impc^sition  of  duties  on  all  kinds  of  live 
and  dead  meat,  fish,  fruit,  butter,  eggs,  and  veg- 
etables. Taxes  on  raw  materials  would  be  de- 
manded by  those  interested  in  Canadian  timber, 
and  in  wool  and  skins  from  Australia  ;  and  the 
preference  would  have  to  be  extended  to  the 
non-self-governing  colonies.     Sir  Michael  says  : 

"  The  truth  is,  that  any  treaty  binding  us  to 
admit  the  colonies  to  our  markets,  as  now.  on 
equal  terms  with  our  own  producers,  while  they 
will  not  admit  our  producers  to  their  markets  on 
equal  terms  with  their  own,  is  so  unfair  in  prin- 
ciple that  it  must  soon  become  unworkable  in 
practice.  You  cannot  base  a  fiscal  policy  for 
the  empire  on  the  two  opposite  principles  of 
free  trade  and  protection.  The  high  protective 
tariffs,  intended  to  protect  colonial  industries 
against  all  outside  competition,  including  our 
own,  are  the  real  obstacles  between  us,  and  we 
have  been  plainly  told  by  all  that  this  protection 
must  be  maintained.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible 
to  see  how  we  could  gain  from  the  colonies  any 
great  increase  of  trade,  or  any  large  measure  of 
free  trade  in  manufactured  goods,  which  are  the 
only  articles  of  importance  we  could  send  them." 

Lord  Avebury's  Argument. 

The  Xiiu'teentli  Ceminry  for  September  opens 
with  a  first-class  paper  in  favor  of  free  trade  by 
Lord  Avebury.  in  which  the  whole  argument  of 
the  anti-protectionists  is  admirably  summed  up. 
First,  Lord  Avebury  denies  that  there  is  any 
ground  for  despondency  in  regard  to  England's 
position,  or  any  ground  for  changing  her  fiscal 
policy.  There  has  been  an  enormous  expansion 
of  her  trade,  and  the  expansion  coincided  re- 
markably with  the  adoption  of  tlie  free-trade 
policy.  The  income-tax  and  death-duty  returns 
show  how  prosj)erity  has  in('rease<l.  Secondly, 
England  does  not  suffer  from  ''dumping"  : 

"We  are  told  that  other  countries  'dump 
down '  on  us  their  surplus  products.     To  some 


extent  that  is  no  doubt  true.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  if  to  be  'dumpcMl  down'  on  is  an  injury, 
other  countries  suffer  far  more  than  we  do.  Our 
manufacturers  -(lump  down'  on  them  far  more 
than  their  manufacturcM-s  dump  down  on  us." 

It  is  nonsens(\  says  Lord  Avebury,  to  sup- 
post?  that  dumping  (ran  end  in  underselling  an«i 
destroying  all  of  England's  industries,  as  in  that 
case  she  would  have  nothing  to  exchange  for 
tlu^  dumped  goods. 

THE    EFFECT    ON    WAGES. 

'*  It  has  been  said  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
food  would  be  met  by  a  rise  in  wages.  That 
does  not  follow,  l)Ut  if  so  a  rise  in  wages  would 
nec(»ssitate  a  rise  in  prices,  and  a  rise  in  prices 
would,  of  course,  seriously  cripple  our  manufac- 
tures in  the  competition  of  the  world.  A  dif- 
fen»nce  h.as,  I  se(%  been  drawn  between  raw 
materials  and  food.  It  is  undc^rstood  that  the 
government  would  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
consent  to  tax  raw  materials.  But.  in  the  long 
run.  a  tax  on  food  would  hamper  our  manufac- 
tures in  the  same  way  as  a  tax  on  raw  materials. " 

Lord  Avel)ury  gives  the  following  instance 
of  the  effect  of  protection  and  high  wages  on 
the  cost  of  production  : 

"The  Atlantic  Transport  Line  recently  had 
four  similar  ships  built, — two  in  Belfast  and 
two  in  Philadelphia.  The  American-built  ships 
cost  £380,000  each,  while  the  Belfast  ones  cost 
£•292,000." 

Lord  Avebury  attributes  the  success  of  the 
Germans  almost  altogether  to  their  education  and 
technical  training  and  to  the  discoveries  of  their 
men  of  science  ;  but  the  progress  made  as  the 
result  of  this  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  world  at 
large,  England  included. 

'•  A  development  of  commerce  won,  and  fairly 
won,  by  science  and  skill  cannot  be  met  by  pro- 
t(»ction.  To  technical  education  Germany  owes 
much,  and  if  we  wish  to  hold  our  own  we  must 
follow  her  example.  But  I  believe  her  success 
would  have  been  eveu  more  striking  if  her  trade 
had  been  free,  as,  in  the  long  run,  Grermany  will 
inevitably  find." 

An  American  View. 

Prof.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson  contributes  to 
the  Vnrtnifjhfhj  <'An  American  View  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  Proposals."  He  regards  the  pro- 
posals as  an  acceptance  of  the  American  con- 
tention that  no  (Country  can  afford  to  leave  its 
industrial  interests  outside  the  sphere  of  gov- 
rrnmental  care.     He  says  : 

<'  It  is  impossible  to  cite  a  single  case  of  any 
commodity  having  been  protected  in  America 
for  fourteen  years,  without  having  been  madto 
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ir  than  it  was  before  tlie  protection  was 
d.  If  it  be  merely  a  qucBtion  of  economy, 
not  England  better  aiford  to  spend,  not 
),OOO.but£SO,000,000  a  year  on  measures 
mote  effectively  the  growth  of  wheat  than 
on  increasing  her  ships  of  war  on  the 
lie  that  her  navy  must  more  than  equal 
her  two  navies  in  the  world  'i '' 

The  Canadian  Standpoint. 

John  Davidson  writes,  in  the  same  maga- 


A  British 
It  in  a  great 
)om  will  be 
3r  will  leave  ruin 
ada's  first  thought 
is  joyous  accept- 
mpauied  by  some 


L  the  Canadian  standpoint. 
n  corn  will,  he  declares,  resii 
ian  wheat  boom  ;  but  the  be 
fary,  and  when  it  is  over  wil 
»gnation  behind  it.  ('i 
the  proposed  preferen 
the  second  will  be  ac 
g  of  the  teeth, 
le  voice  of  the  oppresBed  manufacturer 
e  heard  in  the  land,  and  the  convinced 
Cionist  will  Iwgin  to  renew  his  partial  stud- 
the  trade  <]uestioQ.  Two  things  should 
be  forgotten, — ( 1 )  that  Canada  is  a  great 
>r  in  Canada  first,  and  (2)  that  Canada  is 
tioniet  in  sentiment." 


3  cry  against  the  deplorably  exaggerated 
type  of  modern  cup  challenger  and  de 
13  taken  up  in  the  October  CosmopoUliin 
less  a  yachtsman  than  Sir  Thomas  Lipton 
f.  He  has  built  three  ninety-foot  racing- 
lee,  because  the  present  deed  of  gift  for 
nrricii's  Cup  necessitates  such  monatrosi- 
But  he  is  sincerely  hoping  for  a  revival 
an  yacht-racing,  which  would  greatly  de- 
the  class  of  schooner -yachts. — boats  poa- 
;,  in  addition  to  speed,  seaworthy  quahties 
tractiveness  as  summer  homes. 

I'RKI.ESS    SAVE    FOR    HACINO. 

e  real  cause  of  the  pi-esent  type  of  ninety- 
1.  which  since  lS!)."i  have  boen  steadily 
irating  as  pleasure  craft,  is  easily  seen. 
,re  extremes  of  a  type  that  exhibits  the 
of  speed  at  its  maximum,  and  the  ener- 
the  respectivr'  designers  have  been  aimed 
.  that  end  exclusively.  The  boats  have 
telv  no  other  irn'Ht  than  that  of  extreme 
'  in  travi'ling  through  the  water,  and  for 
purposes  are  entirely  worthless.  A  de- 
racing  machine  is  a  useless  comliination 
il,  canvas,  and  hem)*.  It  can  ni'ver  be 
irmed  into  a  real  yj 


with  their  pendulums  of  one  hundred  tons  of 
lead  swinging  twenty  feet  below  the  troubled 
surface  of  the  aea,  cannot  get  into  many  harbors 
along  the  coast,  and  must  perforce  ride  out  the 
fury  of  the  elements  in  the  open." 


More  to  Sir  Thomas'  liking  t 
schooner  yachts,  of  which  the  larger  number  is 
on  this  aide  of  the  water.  "  These  craft  are 
good  sea-boata  and  mean  something  for  naval 
architucture.     Tn  no  case  is  their  draft  cif  water 


here  is  danger 
Again,  these  great  hulls. 


so  great  that  they  cannot  enter  any  harbor. 
They  are  yachts  in  alt  the  name  implies,  are 
equipped  with  comfortable,  even  sumptuous  quar- 
ters, and  speed  is  also  a  factor  without  detract- 
ing at  all  from  their  well-appointed  elegance. 
These  luxuries  would  be  utterly  impossible  under 
the  conditions  that  exist  among  the  freaks  of 
racing- machines  that  have  no  legitimate  claim  to 
being  called  yachts. 

"  Types  of  craft  such  as  the  Relin^re  or  the 
Shamrock  HI.  mean  nothing  for  marine  archi- 
tecture, except  the  development  of  speed.  Their 
respective  models  exhibit  no  knowledge  that 
could  be  really  valuable  in  building  the  craft 
that  makes  either  England  or  America  the  com- 
mercial power  that  it  is,  nor  can  any  lesson  be 
ili-awn  from  the  light  construction  and  deep  fin 
with  its  one  hundred  tons  of  lead  flirting  with 
eels  and  Sounders  almost  within  touch  of  the 
bottom." 
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a  boat  dosifj^ned  that  vi 

i  cup  w]L 


■■  As  a  matter  of    liistury.    raws  &crm»   tho 

-I 

ocoan  huvo   been   sailed,   aik    wen-   sjileiirlidly 

jro  ilb 

satiBfaetof)*  bcith  as  testa  of  spceil  ami  uf  wcatli- 

wouk 

erly  qualities   of   tlic  v.icljts.      Tlie    JiaTiies  '•„,„. 

biK'k 

l.o,i.  lh;,.:,-ll.,.  /J««»//.V-.   r,.,:.„-J,   FI-'t,ro..j.  Hiiil 

desifT 

\\"hi  arc  fariiiliiir  to  vai'litsiiii-ii  clirininliinit  the 

a  eba 

worlii.      All  ot   these  wen;  srhou.iers  tl.at  r.-jT,!. 

Amer 

sentoil   the   liest   work  uf  l!ie  ili'sigtiers  uf  tlieir 

uours 

Btan.i  a  ehan.-e  of  wir 

I  firmly  bdievc  tiiat  the  A>,. 


.1  giv 


I  alb 


lMI. 

>uhl    C'hi 


til  be  the  one  who  carries  ii 
.1  little   island.       If   I   kneir 
d  a  lic.uit  for  ine  thai  lini 
■nge  again  before  i  '.i 


.viim  1 


1-  the  s 


This  (iesifim-r  will  surelv  bo  f. 
however,  an.l  luy  belief  t'bal  we  iiuU 
evi.-ntnally  will  is  iibsiiliiK 

Burelv  being  received  with  grcacM 
favor  each  ynar,  and  will  <b.  modi 
to  bring  mil  a  i-rult  ih; 
sirable  in  evi'ry  way.  Tlicn  HritwH 
and  .\niericans  will  meet  on  tlie  L:(;a 

ti^Bts  between  mir  nations  iliat  niil 
brinK  lis  who  si>eak  tbe  siime  Ian- 
miane  and  are  ot  one  race  closer  ihrn 
ever  before.  It  is  a  grand  prospwi 
and  may  the  best  boat  win.  r'lieKill 
bave  the  cheers  of  Great  Britain  «nil 
the  United  States  alike." 


U 


ADEUNA  PATTI. 
XHER    the    Bugpeativ 


<Cup  defi'ndt 


day.  They  were  fast,  but  they  were  not  racing- 
machines,  [t  is  the  modernized  type  of  such 
vessels  as  these  that  T  should  like  to  bih-  racing 
for  thi;  cup,  and  it  must  be  from  such  as  these 
that  we  will  have  ocean-rscinR  in  tbe  future. 
The  racing-machine  conld  not  live  through  an 
Atlantic  storm,  but  an  up-to-date  schooner,  pos- 
sessing the  advantages  of  seaworthiness  of  any 
of  the  above-named  yachts,  associated  with  tb(! 
greater  speed  of  tlie  up-to-date  design,  could  nut 
only  live,  but  make  better  weather  than  an 
ocean  liner." 


with 
Tliev 


of   the  be 


signer,  my  cai>tain.  or  my  cri'W. 

Iiest  ill  aW.  (Jreat    Britain,  ami    w 

fairly  by  a  fiist.er  boat,  the  prod 

genius  in  the  world.    My  lioat  was  not  any  w 

but  your  boat  was  so  much  better,  and  I  an 

in  the  habit  of  making  excuses.      Vour  vi< 

waa  fair  and  square,  and  1  must  try  again 


Adelina  Patli's  Aclli«T^^ 
ment  the  Result  of  Self- Co nfi dene*.' 
William  Armstrong  describee,  in 
Siieeess  for  October,  tbe  career  of  itf 
great  prima  donna  wlio  is  returning  for  a  briei 
visit  to  the  scenes  of  her  first  triumphs.  -Her 
real  ilehat  was  made  in  a  concert  at  Tripler'a  HalL 
New  York  ( 'ity,  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  Hft 
ilchul  in  grand  opera  was  also  made  in  New  Yoii 
City,  when  she  appeared  in  ■  Lucia  di  LammM- 
nioor'  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  on  Xovemb* 
24,  1S59.  The  miccess  that  followed  it  was  uK 
recognized,  a  year  later  in  London,  until  shehwi 
proved  her  woiHi  there  as  well.  Even  then  evfiT 
great  city  on  the  Continent  had  to  be  separattl!' 
convinced  that  lier  powers  were  of  tlie  phenon* 
nal  and  not  of  tiie  overrated  variety,  and  bu«* 
was  made  in  one  capital  only  to  be  diBbeliarel 
in  another  until  it  was  proved  there  as  well, 

Madame  Patti's  career  has  been  one  of  lu'* 
work  and  self-denial,  though  she  was  born 
singer.  -  As  far  as  the  mere  cultivation  of  1" 
voice  went,  she  seemed  born  with  gifts  iW 
made  the  greatest  te^:hnical  difficulties  a  mitK' 
of  natural  acquirement.  '  Trills,  scales,  c 
matic  scales,  and  all  other  such  things  come 
urally  to  me,'  she  said  recently  at  Crsig-y-l 
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Tidied  and  worked,  but  it  was  unnecessary 
ne  to  toil.' " 

er  struggles  were  of  the  exceptional  kind. 
Lelina  Patti's  childhood,  if  childhood  it  may 
•erly  be  called,  gave  her,  as  did  her  later 
B,  a  stern  schooling  in  the  ways  of  self- 
id.  The  care-free  days  of  average  children 
jeems  scarcely  to  have  known,  for  with  her 
meant  work  from  almost  the  very  outset. 
3  in  a  while,  she  rebelled  at  iron-bound  rou- 

and  she  herself  tells  of  the  night  when  she 
singing  and  caught  sight  of  two  little  girls 

took  her  fancy,  sitting  in  the  front  row. 
d  her  born  impulsiveness  she  called  out  to 
I,  *  Wait  until  I  get  through  here,  and  we 

go  out  and  play  ! '     It  is  needless  to  add 

she  did  go  out  and  play,  for  with  all  her 
dnder  to  duty,  she  has  always  had  a  will  of 
Dwn. 

HYS   HAPPY    EVEN    UNDER    SEVERE    CONDITIONS. 

3he  may  be  just  stepping  from  a  train  after 
•choking  hours  of  travel,  or  sitting  on  deck 
•  a  wind-tossed  voyage^  but  herjnanner  is  «»8 
as  if  she  had  had  rest  and  quiet  behind  her. 
ther  happy  gift  with  her  is  not  to  look 
d.  No  matter  how  long  the  visit  or  weary- 
ihe  visitor,  she  listens  with  attention.  There 
3  straying  of  thought  or  replies  made  at 
om.  Like  some  politicians,  she  has  the 
>y  faculty  of  recalling  faces,  though  the  in- 
il  of  separation  be  a  long  one,  and  she  takes 
le  conversation  with  a  memory  for  incident 
makes  it  appear  as  if  association  were  re- 
jd  just  where  it  was  left  off. 
Vladame  Patti  has,  for  the  major  part  of  fif ty- 
j  years,  been  on  duty  with  short  intervals  of 
re.  With  her  it  has  not  been  a  question  of 
;  is  most  agreeable  to  do,  but  of  what  must 
one.  When  others  could  follow  pleasure 
5  have  been  a  thousand  little  duties  for  her 
complish.  The  following  of  such  a  course 
)y  this  time  become,  apparently,  second  na- 
to  her.  She  has  learned  to  give  up  her  own 
68  through  habit.  .  .  .  She  keeps  happy 
est  in  things  about  her.  This  course  has 
ght  with  it  one  of  the  secrets  of  her  well- 
ined  youth  fulness.  Through  strong  interest 
e  moment  she  has  kept  abreast  of  the  times, 
the  least  of  her  hold  on  people  has  come 
igh  sympathy  with  those  in  trouble.  While 
has  doubtless  been  imposed  upon  often 
gh,  she  is  ready  to  give  time  for  both  in- 
r  and  help. 

ler  castle,  Craig-y-Nos,  in  the  Swansea  Val- 
3outh  Wales,  is  a  museum  of  mementos  of 
preat  career.  The  collection  of  jewels  given 
by  emperors,  kings,  and  royal  personages 


almost  equals  that  of  a  reigning  queen,  her  pearls 
and  emeralds  being  especially  noteworthy,  and 
in  her  drawing-room  are  wreaths  of  gold  and 
silver  presented  to  her  in  nearly  every  civilized 
country  of  the  globe.  To-day  she  receives  sim- 
ilar tokens  from  kings  before  whose  grand- 
fathers she  sang  when  they  were  tiny  tots  in  the 
nursery." 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND  THE 

SACRED  PLAY. 

THE  police  prohibitions  of  Heyse^s  "  Mary 
of  Magdala  "  have  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ing topics  of  the  past  theatrical  season  in  Eu- 
rope, and  they  have  provoked  in  the  Kultur  an 
authoritative  statement  by  Dr.  von  Kralik  of 
the  historical  position  of  the  Church  of  Home 
as  to  dramas  bearing  on  sacred  subjects. 

The  Passion  and  the  miracle  plays  originated 
in  the  Church's  desire  to  combat  the  tendencies 
of  the  decadent  Reman  stage,  indefensible  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  morals  and  of  aesthetics, 
and  were  evolutions  of  the  liturgy,  enlarged  by 
exhortations  from  the  clergy,  who,  with  the 
brotherhoods  and  guilds,  were  the  actors.  The 
altar  itself  was  the  scene  of  action,  by  degrees 
the  entire  church, — at  first,  the  interior,  especial- 
ly the  choir  ;  then  the  nave,  the  portals,  and, 
finally,  the  square  before  the  church  (generally 
the  market-place).  Even  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  miracle  plays  assumed  a  more 
worldly  character,  there  was  always  involved 
the  idea  of  some  personal  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  players,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  the  as- 
suming of  the  expenses  by  an  individual  or 
community. 

THE    PERSONATION   OF   SAINTS. 

Dr.  von  Kralik  insists  upon  the  idea  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  opposed  to  the 
dramatization  of  sacred  incidents,  but  that  she 
holds  this  a  part  of  pastoral  activity  of  Gk>d% 
service  in  the  highest  sense  ;  at  the  same  time, 
believing  that  this  sphere  of  artistic  labor  should 
remain  exclusively  under  her  control.  Repre- 
sentations for  mere  entertaining  purposes  for 
gain,  or  for  anything  but  the  higher  religious  pur- 
pose of  instruction  and  for  charity,  the  Church 
resolutely  disapproves.  Still  less  does  she  ap- 
prove of  the  presentation  of  sacred  personages 
on  the  profane  stage,  and  this  attitude  is  impreg- 
nable in  regard  to  the  divine  persons  of  the  Holy 
,  Trinity  and  those  saints  who  are  the  object  of 
widespread  devotion.  With  saints  having  more 
a  national  character,  like  the  Spanish  heroes  of 
Calderon's  quasi-sacred  dramas,  and  also  those 
less  extensively  venerated,  as  the  PolyeucU  of 
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Corneille,  an  unknown  martyr,  the  rule  is  liablo 
to  a  loss  stringent  int<M-pretHtion.  TIr*  same  in- 
dulgence might  apply  to  theaters  rising  in  aim 
and  repertoire  above  the  average,  and  to  those 
occasions,  too,  of  special  dedication  of  their  tal- 
ents by  actors  and  dramatist,  to  a  charitable  ob- 
ject, historically  instanced  in  the  Autos  on  Cor- 
pus (^hristi  by  the  poets  and  players  of  medieval 
Spain. 

SHORTCOMINGS    OF    THE    DRAMATIC    ART. 

The  views  of  the  Church,  savs  T)r.  von  Kralik 
further,  are  justified  by  the  highest  ideals  of  art, 
especially  the  requisite  of  a  high  standard  for 
text  and  music  and  a  treatment  appropriate  to 
the  sublime  subject.  Did  our  mo(lern  theater 
stand  in  corresponding  relation  to  the  Church  as 
an  institution  as  did  the  classic  Greek  drama, 
all  grounds  for  objection  would  disappear  ;  the 
Greek  drama,  like  the  miracle  plays  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  forming  a  branch  of  the  divine  worship. 
But  it  is,  unfortunately,  true  of  the  stage  of  to- 
day, as  of  that  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  that,  although  the  social  position  of 
the  actors  themselves  has  rightly  ])een  raised, 
the  stage  itself  falls  lamentably  short  of  tliat 
ideal  temple  of  art,  a  tribune  whither  the  prob- 
lems of  humanity  could  be  brought  for  solution, 
free  alike  from  the  commercial  taint  and  the 
seeking  for  notoriety.  Racine,  with  a  flash  of 
immortal  genius,  struck  the  perfect  harmony 
when  he  gave  the  elevated  form  of  the  ancient 
Greek  drama  to  "Esther"  and  "Athalia,"  and 
though  the  old  miracle  plays  and  the  cloister 
dramas  of  the  nun  Roswitha  are  marked  at  times 
with  the  prevalent  coarseness  of  the  times,  this 
incorporation  of  the  realistic  and  actual  to 
contribute  to  the  lasting  moral  effect  has  the 
justification  of  Aristotle.  On  the  other  hand, 
however  daring  occasional  situations  in  these 
products  of  a  ruder  if  more  fervently  religious 
age  may  seem,  the  homely  writers  were  at  least 
gifted  with  a  sense  of  delicacy  and  true  artistic 
feeling  which  excludes  a  parallel  instance  of  such 
tactless  and  irreverent  treatment  of  the  Saviour's 
human  relations  as  that  of  Ileyse  in  "  Mary  of 
Magdala,"  the  rather  doubtful  artistic  value  of 
the  latter  work  besides  not  warranting  a  lenient 
view  of  the  liberties  taken  with  the  most  cher- 
ished ideals  of  a  Christian  public.  Were  the 
offensive  passages  excerpted  which  have  been 
the  real  cause  of  the  prominence  the  ])lay  has  as- 
sumed, the  remaining  portions  would  be  found 
not  greatly  above  the  level  of  the  unfortunately 
mediocre  religious  plays  chosen  by  Church  asso- 
ciations for  provincial  fcistivals.  For  the  con- 
demnation of  such  a  piece  the  Church  and  the 
civil  authorities  have  to  speak  alike.     The  de- 


mand for  the  revival  of  religious  ]>lays,  oi 
tln^  most  urgent  and  striking  of  tli«»  past  de( 
finds  its  true  source  in  the  iiicn^asiiig  reli) 
need  felt  even  by  the  most  indifferent  ai 
l)oets  and  public,  and  in  the  inadequacy  o: 
art  of  to-day  to  tht^  insi)ir(Ml  answering  of  the 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PLAY. 

NOT  v(»ry  long  ago,  play  and  amusen 
generally  were  looked  at, — at  best,  as 
waste  of  time,  at  worst  as  immoral  and 
irreligious,  l^ut  the  desire?  to  l>lay  is  a  na 
instinct  common  to  the  young  of  all  the  hi 
animals  ;  and  modern  science  demands  the  s 
of  all  natural  instincts.  The  (^nutemporari 
view  for  September  contains  an  extremely  i 
esting  article .  by  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinsoi 
'*  Play  as  an  Education." 

PLAY    THE    FORERUNNER    OF    DEVELOPMENT 

Play  distinguishes  the  higher  from  the  1( 
animals,  and  it  signifies  possibility  of  educa 
Fishes  do  not  play  at  all  ;  the  lower  mam: 
can  hardly  be  taught  to  play,  and  birds  an 
tirely  devoid  of  the  instinct.  But  the  ki 
and  the  lamb  are  essentially  playing  anir 
The  human  young,  however,  are  tiie  true  \ 
ers,  and,  in  reality,  it  is  play  that  develops  t 
into  manhood.  "Children,"  says  Dr.  Hutc 
son,  "are  born  little  amorphous  bundles  of 
sibilities,  and  bxq  played  into  shape." 

THE    PLAY-STAGES    OF    CHILDREN. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  divides  the  child's  life 
six  play-stages,  corresponding  to  primitive  ci 
zation,  which  he  calls  the  **  Root-and-Grub, 
Hunting,  the  Pastoral,  the  Agricultural,  and 
Commercial."  The  root-and-grub  stage  is 
first,  when  the  infant  chiefly  shows  its  int€ 
in  life  by  clutching  at  bright  objects.  A  1 
later,  the  rolling  spool  or  ball  attracts  him 
actly  as  it  attracts  the  kitten.  From  thij 
passes  into  the  hunting  stage,  where  he  h 
himself,  jumps  out  at  people  from  behind  dc 
and  peoples  his  environment  with  imagii 
wild  beasts.  Last,  he  emerges  into  the  eomi 
cial  stage,  when  he  trades  in  marbles,  and 
his  pockets  with  schoolboy  merchandise. 

"  In  short,  the  school  of  play,  in  fifteen  s* 
years,  has  brought  him  from  the  root-dig{ 
cave-man  to  the  '  bear '  of  the  stock  ezcha 
the  modern  captain  of  industry." 

THE    ORGANIZATION    OF    PLATING. 

When  the  child  plays,  it  is  literally  organi 
its  brain  ;  and  we  should  recognize  the  fact 
the  boy  or  girl  engaged  in  vigorous,  joyous ; 
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is  carrying  out  an  important  part  of  the  actual 
work  of  education  and  preparation  for  life.  Dr. 
Hutchinson  claims,  therefore,  that  play  should 
be  organized,  and  that  for  every  pound  spent  on 
a  school  building,  ten  shillings  should  be  spent 
on  the  playground. 

"  Let  there  be  organized,  as  an  auxiliary  de- 
partment of  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades,  a  class  of  play-mistresses  and  play  mas- 
ters, who  shall  be  so  distributed  throughout  the 
school  district  that  each  will  have  charge  of 
from  twenty  to  forty  children.  Then  for  each 
division  of  the  district  let  playgrounds  be  pro- 
vided ;  or,  in  geographically  small,  densely  popu- 
lated districts,  one  for  each  age-group  of  the 
children. 

**  The  equipment  of  the  grounds  should  be  of 
the  simplest.  A  rough  shed-roof  covering  part 
of  the  space,  for  use  in  wet  weather,  and  mov- 
able wind-breaks,  either  board  or  canvas,  which 
could  be  put  up  on  the  north  and  west  sides  in 
winter,  would  be  advisable.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  these,  the  number  of  days  in  the  year 
on  which  healthy  children  would  not  be  much 
better  off  playing  vigorously  out  of  doors  than 
cooped  up  in  the  house  would  be  reduced  to  a 
very  small  minimum. 

"  For  the  younger  children,  a  capacious  sand- 
pit, where  they  can  grub  and  dig  to  their  hearts' 
content,  a  load  of  *  tailings ' ,  blocks  and  short 
boards  of  all  sizes  from  a  sawmill  or  carpenter's 
sliop,  for  building  purposes  ;  a  few  cheap  acces- 
sories for  the  Robinson  Crusoe  and  'Indians' 
play  would  suffice.  For  the  larger  youngsters, 
plain,  strong  swings,  bars,  ring-trapezes,  vault- 
ing-horses, seesaws,  etc.,  could  be  constructed, 
and,  of  course,  large  spaces  kept  always  clear, 
leveled,  and  free  from  mud  or  standing  water,  for 
hockey,  football,  rounders,  prisoners'  base,  and 
all  the  running  games." 

WHAT    THE    GAIN    WOULD    BE. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  says  that  this  organization  of 
play,  thoutj;h  it  would  cost  something,  would 
result  in  a  diminution  of  the  staff  of  inside 
teachers,  and  would  get  rid  of  the  difficulty 
whi(*h  is  at  present  met  with  through  young 
children  being  kept  too  long  at  school,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  one  to  care  for  them  at 
home. 

'^  The  playground  would  completely  relieve 
our  schoolrooms  of  this  nursery  duty,  and  with 
its  powerful  educational  influence  utilized  as  an 
ally,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  hope  that  school 
hours  could  be  reduced  to  at  least  one-half,  if 
not  one-third,  of  their  present  length.  That  is 
to  say,  children  necnl  not  enter  the  schoolroom 
at  all  before  six  or  seven  years  of  age  ;  from 


six  to  nine,  one  to  two  hours  a  day  would  be 
suffi(dent ;  from  nine  to  twelve,  two  to  three 
hours  ;  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  three  to  four  hours." 


PULSE  AND  RHYTHM. 

ARE  musical  composers  unconsciously  guided 
by  the  beat  of  the  pulse  ?  This  question, 
long  a  matter  of  curious  speculation,  may  some 
day  be  scientifically  answered  by  the  aid  of  mod- 
ern instruments  and  accumulated  data.  Many 
interesting  facts  bearing  on  the  problem  are  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Mary  Hallock  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly.  Com- 
menting on  the  fact  that  the  scientific  study  of 
rhythm,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  has  been 
approached  almost  wholly  from  the  side  of  its 
conjunction  with  literature,  this  writer  says  : 

"  Looked  at  from  that  side,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  testimony  could  never  be  mathemati- 
cally exact  and  emphatic.  The  only  data  which 
are  of  sufficient  accuracy  to  prove  that  the  rhyth- 
mic phenomena  of  pulse  first  impressed  on  our 
consciousness  that  which  can  accurately  be  called 
rhythm,  are  to  be  found  in  the  metronomic  de- 
notations of  musical  compositions.  It  is  there, 
and  there  only,  that  the  brain  has  been  able  sys- 
tematically to  externalize  th6  rhythm  most  nat- 
ural to  it  with  a  sense  of  method  and  order  ap- 
proximating instrumental  exactitude,  and  capable 
of  an  exact  expression  and  measure  in  number. 
These  furnish  only  a  trace,  but  a  trace  sufficient 
when  one  keeps  in  mind  the  havoc  that  con- 
scious intellect  can  always  play  with  things 
strictly  natural." 

THE    BEETHOVEN    RHYTHM. 

In  selecting  material  from  wliich  to  draw 
statistics.  Miss  Hallock  begins  with  the  sonatas 
of  Beethoven  : 

'<  Out  of  forty-three  metronomic  markings, 
taken  straight  through  from  the  beginning  of 
the  first  volume  of  the  Beethoven  sonatas, — the 
four  standard  editions  as  a  working  basis, — 
nineteen  are  set  to  a  rhythm  of  seventy-two  and 
seventy-six  beats  to  a  minute,  a  rate  exactly 
that  of  the  average  normal,  healthy,  adult,  hu- 
man pulse  ;  a  pulse  given  by  the  best  authori- 
ties as  lying  between  seventy  and  seventy-five 
pulsations  in  the  same  time.  According  to  full- 
er statistics,  the  physical  pulse,  varied  by  the 
time  of  day  and  the  effect  of  meals,  ranges  from 
a  little  below  sixty  to  a  little  over  eighty. 
Within  this  limit  all  the  rhythmic  markings  of 
these  sonatas  lie,  three  standing  at  fifty-six  and 
fifty -eight  beats  per  minute,  contrary  to  expec- 
tation, belonging  to  fast  movements  undoubt- 
edly marked  slower  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
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the  fingers  would  exjmrieiKre  in  i)t»rfornun<r  the 
notes  as  fast  as  the  imagination  would  direct. 
The  average  of  tlie  entire  one  hundred  axuX  for- 
ty-seven markings  given  hy  the  four  editors, 
von  Biihnv,  Steingriiher.  Koliler,  and  (Jermer. 
was  sixty-four  and  fourtenflis  rliythmic  heats 
l)er  minut(\  The  one  sonata  marked  hy  r»(»etho- 
ven  himself  bearing  tluj  figures  O!),  SO,  9*2,  7^J, 
72  for  the  different  movements,  allegro,  vivace, 
adagio,  largo,  allegro  risoluto." 


THE    DOXOLOGY    AND    '•  YAXKEK-DOODLK. 


n 


The  next  induction  made  by  Miss  llallock  is 
one  that  may  be  confirnn^d  by  any  one  without 
special  apparatus  : 

**If  with  the  eve  fixe<l  on  the  second-hand  of 
a  watch  or  a  clock  the  long-meter  doxology  be 
sung,  every  one  of  the  equally  accented  notes 
entering  simultaneously  with  the  tick  of  each 
consecutive  second,  it  will  become  at  once  ai)pa- 
rent  that  the  melody  is  delivered  at  a  rhythmic 
rate  of  sixty  beats  to  the*  minute.  Should  one 
in  the  same  breath  hum  '  Yankee-Doodle,'  sound- 
ing each  of  its  accented  notes  at  the  same  rate, 
it  will  be  found  that  these  two  melodies,  stand- 
ing at  the  extremes  of  the  sublime  and  the  ri- 
diculous,— the  one  in  cliaracter  slow,  the  other 
fast  ;  the  first  combining  the  utmost  dignity 
and  breadth,  the  second  ludicrously  vapid  and 
thoughtless, — are  both  set  to  precisely  the  same 
leng&  of  rhythmic  time  by  the  clock.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  adagios,  allegros,  prc^stos  of 
the  great  master's  sonatas,  unfold  to  pretty  much 
the  same  span  of  a  passing  moment.  In  his 
sonata  *Les  Adieux,'  op.  SI,  the  adagio  or  slow 
movement  and  the  allegro  or  fast  movement  are 
both  set  to  one  rhythmic  unit  to  the  second.  Tlie 
impression  of  slowness  or  rapidity  in  the  music 
is  due  rather  to  the  character  of  the  cont(^xt  and 
the  number  of  notes  to  be  played  in  the  divisions 
within  the  minute  than  to  the  actual  clock  time 
it  takes  to  perform  the  rhythmic  unit. 

"Seventeen  letters  wen^  ad<lre8sed  to  as  many 
band-masters,  asking  them  for  tlie  'beat'  usually 
used  in  their  conducting.  The  answ(»r8  invari- 
ably brought  'from  sixty-four  to  seventy-two 
rhythmic  beats  per  minute,'  that  being  probably 
the  time  to  which  counth^ss  soldiers  had  found 
it  most  convenient  and  a<rreeable  to  march." 

RHYTHMIC    BEATS    IMI'KESSED    FROM    WITHIN. 

To  Miss  Hallock  it  seems  (|uite  im])robable 
that  the  mere  physical  activities  and  industries 
of  primitive  peoph^s,  such  as  cradh^-rocking, 
spinning,  and  grinding,  should  hav(»  b<»en  so  con- 
stantly of  one  rhytlim  as  to  im])r(»ss  accidentally 
a  beat  of  such  uniform  variation,  extending 
within  fifteen  pulsations'  difference  a  minute  on 


nearly  all  musical  compositions.  This  rhytiiin 
must,  in  her  opinion,  have  been  *•  suggested,  co- 
ordinated, and  regulated  by  the  phenomenon  of 
puls(\  The  first  and  patent  objection  to  this 
theory  will  be  that  we  have  no  conscious  cog- 
nizance* of  the  arterial  beat  within  xis.  The  ob- 
jection is,  however,  fully  met  by  the  well-known 
law  that,  'one  unvarying  action  on  the  senses 
fails  to  give  any  perception  whatever.'  For 
familiar  examples,  we  have  no  conscious  sensory 
impressions  from  the  whirling  of  the  earth,  the 
weight  of  tin*  air,  or  the  weight  of  our  bodies. 
Yet,  inevitably,  the  recurrent  arterial  beat  must 
hav(»  left  its  record  and  impress  on  the  uncon- 
scious and  subliminal  brain,  guiding  and  deter- 
mining the  conscious  and  audible  expressions. 
Nor  is  it  without  its  supporting  proof  that 
where  the  ins(»ct's  heart-beat  is  loO  to  the  min- 
ute, the  insect's  chirp  runs  to  the  same  speed  : 
and  where  the  human  heart-beat  is  60  to  S5  to 
the  minute,  human  musical  rhythm  runs  within 
the  same  limits. 

*'()n  these  principles,  imagining  a  composer 
seated  ({uietly  at  his  desk  in  the  act  of  com- 
position, is  it  not  feasible  to  suppose  that  sub- 
consciously to  himself,  and  for  want  of  a  more 
intimately  sympathetic  conductor,  a  physical 
metronome  was  within  him  deflecting  his  rhythm 
to  its  standard  ?  Contrary  to  the  other  arts, 
music  has  its  birth,  and  being  entirely  from 
within  the  human  brain,  and  from  within  has 
been  impress(»d  a  beat  of  far  more  rapid  rate 
than  the  ictus  of  the  recurrent  industries  already 
cited  on  its  musical  product.  The  suggestions 
all  this  calls  forth  are.  of  course,  unlimited.  To 
one  we  may  give  our  fancy  free  rein.  Mr.  James 
Huneker,  in  his  exhaustive  summing  np  of  Cho- 
pin's music,  states  that  master^s  favorite  metro- 
nome sign  to  be  SS  to  the  minute.  As  *  people 
with  considerable  sensibility  of  mind  and  dispo- 
sition have  generally  a  quicker  pulse  than  those 
with  such  mental  qualification  as  resolntion  and 
stead in(»s8  of  tem})er,'  could  one  consider  that 
the  ailing  Chopin's  pulse  helped  his  rhythmic 
tendency  to  88,  while  the  resolute,  steady  Beetho- 
ven's was  normal  ?  " 


CHICAGO  :   HALF  FREE  AND  FIGHTING  ON. 

IN  the  October  McClure's^  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens 
opens  a  brighter  view  to  the  readers  of 
his  hitherto  depressing  series  of  articles  on  mu- 
nicipal corruption  by  a  glimpse  of  municipal 
reform.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  in  Chicaga 
"■  tough  "  Chicago,  that  he  has  found  "  refonn 
that  reforms." — slow,  sure,  political,  democratic 
reform,  by  the  people,  for  the  people."  This  re- 
form has  gone  but  halfway  ;  it  him  not  reached 
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ity  admiuiBtration,  still  disgraced  by  t 
ice,  open  linld-ups,  and  genera]  lawlo! 
t  has  caused  tlie  City  Council,  once  the  tool 
iiarles  T.  Yerkes  and  other  exponents  of 
tusiness  interests,"  to  be  purged  of  its 
era,  and  to  boast  a  majority  of  aldermen 
ire  honest. 

THE    QOODOOVERNMKNT    ORQANiZATION. 

189(i,  the  Municipal  Voters'  League  ap- 
■d  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  old   inefficient 

Federati  n      Giorge  E.  f  ole  a  disinter 

bugineaa  man  bad  consent(  d  to  be  head 
hooser  of  a  c  immittee  of  nine  It  was  two 
ha  before  an  election  of  half  the  Pity  C  oun 
So  till  committee  announced  that  of  the 
f  four  retiring  aldermen,  all  of  whom  were 

to  be  nominated  for  reelection  twenty 
vere  rogues  The  widest  publicity  was 
I  to  the  proofs  of  this  statement  which 
«t  workers  were  collecting  from  aldermanic 
vard  records 


tanwhile.  Cole  and  his  committee  were  cam 
ling  in  the  wards  on  the  model  of  the 
and  the  ring."  '•  Like  the  politicians  they 
opportunists.  Like  the  politicians  too 
were  non-partisans.  They  plajed  off  one 
against  another,  or,  if  the  two  orgami-a 
hung  together,  they  put  up  an  independ 
They  broke  many  a  cherished  reform  prin 
but  few  rules  of  practical  politics  Iheir 
iple  was,  "To  let  the  politicians  rule  but 
gh  better  and  better  men."  \nd  they 

the  fight.  "(If  the  twenty  six  outgoing 
men  with  t)ad  records,  sixteen  were  not 
ninated.  Of  the  ten  who  were  four  were 
n  at  tho  polls.  The  league's  recommenda- 
were  followed  in  twenty-five  wards  ;  they 
disn^gartled  in  five  ;  in  some  wards  no 
was  made." 

DEFKAT    OF    THE    FHANCIIISE-OBAHBERB. 

lHi>7,  the  league  secured  one-third  of  the 
ril;in  l«9H.a  majority.  In  1899,  itstrength- 
its  majority,  and  in  l!)0(l.  with  the  aid  of 
r  Harrison,  who  as  mayor  had  always  op- 
.  the  renewal  of  street-railway  franchises, 
urcd  the  repeal  (>i  tlni  notorious  Allen  bill, 
1  Yiirkes,  Widoner,  and  Elkins  had  gotten 
gh  the  legislature  at  Springfield  in  1S97, 
ing  the  Chicago  {.'ity  Council  no  less  easy 
Ite.  Yerkfls'  subsequent  departure  for  Lon- 
ignaled  the  downfall  of  schemes  for  fran- 
renewal  disadvantageous  to  the  city.  Ne- 
cions  ar<^  now  being  carried  on  for  these 
hises  :    but  they  are  in  the  open,  and  be- 


tween formal  representatives  of  the  railway  com- 
panies and  a  regular  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Aldennen,  without  a  whisper  of  bribery. 


FISHER,    POLlTlCIAN-KEFORHEIt. 

The  present  perfection  and  permanency  of 
the  Municipal  Voters'  League  is  due  largely  to 
the  political  genius  of  Mr.  Walter  L.  Fisher, 
the  rising  young  lawyer  who  has  been,  since 
1900,    secretary    of    its    executive    committee. 


"  Fisher  ia  a  politician, — with  the  education,  as- 
sociations, and  the  idealism  of  the  refonners 
who  fail,  this  man  has  cunning,  courage,  tact, 
and,  rarer  still,  faith  in  the  people.  In  short, 
reform  in  Chicago  has  such  a  leader  as  corrup- 
tion alone  usually  lias  ;  a  first-class  executive 
mind  and  a  natural  manager  of  men.  He  has 
raised  the  reform  majority  in  the  City  Council 
to  two-thirds  ;  he  has  lifted  the  standard  of 
aldermen  from  honesty  to  a  gradually  rising 
scale  of  ability,  and  in  his  first  year  the  council 
was  organized  on  a  non-partisan  basis.  This 
feature  of  municipal  reform  is  established  now 
by  the  satisfaction  of  the  aldermen  themselves 
with  the  way  it  works.  And  a  most  important 
feature  it  is.  too.  ■  '  "We  have  four  shots  at  every 
man  headed  for  the  council,'  said  one  of  the 
league, — 'one  with  his  record  when  his  term  ex- 
pires ;  another  when  he  is  up  for  the  n 
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tion  ;  a  third  wlien  he  is  running  as  a  candidate  ; 
the  fourtli  wlieii  the  coinniitttH's  an*,  t'oi-ined. 
If  he  is  bad,  lie  is  i)ut  on  a  minority  in  a  stronj^ 
committee  ;  if  he  is  doiibtlul,  with  a  wrak  or 
doubtful  majority  in  an  important  committee 
with  a  strong  minority, — a  minority  so  strong 
that  tln^y  can  let  him  show  his  hand,  then  beat 
him  with  a  minority   report.'  '' 

"  A  politician  ?  A  boss.  Chicago  has  in  Wal- 
ter L.  Fisher  a  reform  boss,  and  in  the  nine  of 
the  Mnuicii)al  A^oters'  League,  with  their  asso- 
ciated editors  and  able  finance  and  advisory 
committees,  a  reform  ring.  They  have  no  ma- 
chine, no  patronage,  no  power,  that  they  can 
abuse.  They  haven't  even  a  list  of  their  voters. 
All  they  have  is  the  confidence  of  the  anony- 
mous honest  men  of  Chicago  who  care  more  for 
Chicago  than  for  anything  else.  This  they  have 
won  by  a  long  record  of  good  judgments,  hon- 
est, obvious  devotion  to  tlie  public  good,  and  a 
disinterestedness  which  has  avoided  even  indi- 
vidual credit ;  not  a  hundred  men  in  the  city 
could  name  the  Committee  of  Nine." 

"  In  short,  political  reform,  politically  con- 
ducted, has  produced  reform  politicians  work- 
ing for  the  reform  of  the  city  with  the  methods 
of  politics.  They  do  everything  that  a  politician 
does,  except  buy  votes  and  sell  them.  They  play 
politics  in  the  interest  of  the  city." 

WRATH    OF   THE    CAPITALIST. 

During  one  forenoon,  Mr.  Steffens  collected 
opinions  on  reform  from  bank  presidents  and 
others.  He  says :  "  I  was  unprepared  for  the 
sensation  of  that  day.  Those  financial  leaders 
of  Chicago  were  <mad.'  All  but  one  of  them 
became  so  enraged  as  they  talked  that  they  could 
not  behave  decently.  They  rose  up,  purple  in 
the  face,  and  cursed  reform.  They  said  it  had 
hurt  business  ;  it  had  hurt  the  town.  'Anarchy,' 
they  called  it ;  *  socialism.'  They  named  corpora- 
tions that  had  left  the  city  ;  they  named  others 
that  had  planned  to  come  there  and  had  gone 
elsewhere.  They  offered  me  facts  and  figures  to 
prove  that  the  city  was  damag(»d. 

"'But  isn't  the  reform  council  honest?'  I 
asked. 

"  *  Honest !  Yes,  but— oh,  h— 1 ! ' " 

ADMINISTRATIVE    KEFOKM    IN    TIME. 

Carter  Harrison  is  charactcn-ized  by  Mr.  Stef- 
fens as  honest  but  without  initiative,  doing  only 
what  is  demanded  of  him.  ''  Every  time  Chicago 
wants  to  go  ahead  a  foot,  it  has  first  to  i)ush  its 
mayor  up  inch  by  inch.  In  bri(»l',  Chi(rago  is  a 
city  that  wants  to  be  led,  and  Carter  Harrison, 
with  all  his  political  ambition,  honest  willing- 
ness, and  obstinate  independence,  simply  follows 


it.  The  leagu(^  h»ads,  and  its  loaders  understand 
tlu^r  people.  Then  why  do(»s  tiu*  league  submit 
to  Harrison?  Why  doesn't  the  league  rn-om- 
mend  mayors  ms  well  as  aldermen  ?  It  may  some 
day  :  l)ut,  setting  out  by  acci<ient  to  clean  the 
council,  stop  tln^  boodling,  and  settle  the  diy 
railway  troubles,  they  have  l»een  content  with 
Mayor  Harrison  because  he  had  learned  his  les- 
son on  that.  And,  I  think,  as  they  say  tlie  mayor 
thinks,  that  when  the  people  of  Chicago  get  the 
city  railways  running  with  enough  cars  and 
powH^r  ;  wdien  they  have  put  a  stop  to  boodling 
forever,  they  will  take  up  the  administrative 
side  of  the  government." 


MR.  JOHN  BURNS  ON  LONDON'S  FUTURE. 

THE  current  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Om- 
mcrce  contains  an  "interview**  with  Mr. 
John  Burns.  Mr.  Burns  is  asked  what  London 
will  be  lik(^  twenty-five  yeai*8  hence,  and  he  re- 
plies:  *'  It  will  be  worth  a  lease  of  life  to  see 
London  emerge  in  its  new  glory  twenty-five 
years  hence.  But  the  evolution — as  evolution 
should  ever  be — will  be  in  slow,  if  delicate,  de- 
tail. AVe  shall  haply  be  witness  to  most  of  it. 
It  is  going  on  to-day.  It  is  all  about  us.  No 
need,  I  say,  to  mortgage  our  future  to  be  in  at 
the  finish.  There's  the  greatness  of  it — the  ex- 
pansion that  I  love — the  progress  toward  the 
green  fields  and  the  crisp  air. 

"  The  East  End  will  disappear  as  a  home  of 
miserable  industry.  It  will  become  the  true 
seat  of  industry,  but  the  pallid  dwellers  of  to- 
day will  have  gone  to  the  light.  The  Isle  of 
Dogs  will  have  passed,  in  a  sense,  on  to  the  high 
ground  of  Kent.  The  Blackwall  Tunnel, — whidu 
i  thank  ( rod,  I  did  something  to  promote, — will 
help  this  grand  Armageddon  over  foul  air  and 
the  Calibans  of  rank- rented  rookeries.  Seven 
Dials  will  have  become  a  mere  name  in  the 
(Miamber  of  Horrors  of  history.  It  will  crop  up 
in  the  wicked  chapters  of  the  rt»proving  novelist 
Soho  will  have  become  an  anachronism  in  an 
up-to-date  drama.  It  will  be  as  remote  from  the 
living  i)resent  of  twenty-five  years  hence  as  we 
are  to-day  from  the  ugly,  squalid  realism  of  the 
Tyburn  Road  and  the  flaunts  of  Edgware  Bess. 
We  shall  live  in  cleaner  air — ourselves  clean. 
The  power  to  breathe  will  be  one  of  the  supreme 
physical  characteristics  of  London's  emancipa- 
tion. 

"•  A  new  system  of  fire  extinction,  adaptable 
to  cleansing  the  streets  by  hydraulic  pjresBure, 
will  be  adopt(;d,  and  thus  save  the  chief  of  the 
brigade  from  many  of  the  worries  that  the  »p* 
pliance-monger  knows  so  well  how  to  inflict 
Electrification  will  be  our  goal.     The  *  growler* 
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will  liave  disappeared  ;  the  street-omnibus  of 
to-day  will  be  a  comic  oddment  of  the  past. 
Its  place  will  he  taken  by  tlie  electric  cab  and 
the  electric  road -car.  We  shall  be  electrically 
trammed  up  to  the  sally  -  ports  of  Windsor 
Castle.  We  shall  have  fifteen  hundred  miles  of 
electric  roadways  in  London.  Epping  Forest 
will  be  as  near,  in  point  of  time,  to  the  Hyde 
Parkist  as  Rotten  Row  is  to-day  to  the  denizens 
of  Whitechapel.  The  hansom  cab  ?  No  ;  it  will 
survive,  as  a  sort  of  pet  stage-dor6  cabriolet,  to 
carry  the  last  of  the  vanishing  Verisophts  and 
Sir  Mulberry  Hawks  who  will  hobble  to  the 
memory  of  an  improved  aristocracy. 

*'  The  *  Tube '  will  become  a  storm-overflow 
conduit,  a  sewage  wash-out,  aided  by  the  Thames, 
which  also  will  participate  in  the  general  im- 
provement now  going  on.  Every  one  will  ride 
in  the  open  air.  The  rationale  of  open-air  enjoy- 
ment is  being  learned.  We  shall  have  estab- 
lished a  magnificent  service  of  river  steamboats. 
Cannon  Street  and  Charing  Cross  railway  bridges, 
with  their  red  oxide  abominations,  will  give  way 
to  100-feet  wide  viaducts,  with  the  front  of  the 
stations  on  the  other  side.  We  shall,  in  twenty- 
five  years,  have  in  London  one  hundred  and 
fifty  parks  and  open  spaces,  as  against  one  hun- 
dred to-day,  and  fifty  fourteen  years  ago.  And 
education  will  be  less  mental  and  more  moral 
and  physical.  Finally,  we  shall  have  dealt  the 
liquor  trade  of  London  a  smashing  blow  by 
means  of  new  entertainments  and  counter  at- 
tractions. We  shall  have  a  House  of  Commons 
filled  with  men  of  youth,  energy,  purpose.  No 
*  palsied  mashers '  to  direct  us,  and  no  election- 
eering adventurers  to  try  their  cranks  upon  the 
life  of  the  nation.  But  I  am  solely  for  a  great, 
clean,  honest,  beautiful,  and  livable  London 
every  day  out  of  the  calendar's  round  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  of  'em." 


THE  STORY  OF  ROBERT  EMMET  RETOLD. 

THE  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Emmet's 
abortive  rebellion  and  his  execution  in 
1803  leads  Mr.  Michael  MacDonagh  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  tragic  career  in  CornhiU.  He  uses 
the  "•  private  and  confidential "  correspondence 
of  Lord  Hardwicke,  the  then  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  which  has  just  been  made  accessible 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Emmet  was  born  of  an  English  and  Crom- 
wellian  family.  On  the  morning  of  his  death 
he  received  the  Communion  from  Protestant 
clergymen.  He  was  a  dreamy  youth  with  pa- 
triotic passion  running  in  his  blood.  He  was 
expelled  from  college  for  participation  in  the 
rebellion  of  1798. 


HIS    PLOT. 

In  April,  18(K^ — a  mere  boy  of  twenty-six — 
he  was  left  £3,000  by  his  father,  and  with  this 
sum  as  his  ''  sinews  of  war "  lie  prepared  his 
plot  to  seize  Dublin  Castle  by  surprise  and  pro- 
claim the  revolution  from  its  walls.  His  great 
aim  was  to  get  the  arms  and  ammunition  ready  ; 
once  he  had  the  weapons  he  felt  sure  of  his  fol- 
lowing. He  kept  his  plans  profoundly  secret, 
though  storing  his  arsenals  in  the  very  heart  of 
Dublin.  Only  a  very  few  persons  were  in  the 
secret.  On  July  16,  an  explosion  occurred  at 
one  of  his  depots,  which  led  to  the  discovery 
and  confiscation  of  the  military  stores  there. 
Still  the  authorities  had  no  idea  what  was  brew- 
ing. 

HIS    MUNITIONS    OF    WAR. 

On  his  fellow-conspirators  from  the  country 
arriving,  they  were  mightily  disgusted  at  find- 
ing their  self-appointed  leader  a  mere  strip  of  a 
boy.  He  showed  them  his  store  of  arms,  piles 
of  pikes,  an  immense  number  of  ball  cartridges, 
but  only  eighteen  blunderbusses  and  four  mus- 
kets, and  one  sword,  wooden  cannon  loaded  with 
stones,  and  quart  bottles  filled  with  gunpowder 
to  serve  as  hand  grenades  !  With  this  equip- 
ment he  was  to  overpower  the  Dublin  garrison. 
The  countrymen  shook  their  heads  and  departed. 

THE    FIASCO. 

The  hour  fixed  for  his  coup,  9  p.  m.,  Saturday, 
July  23,  arrived. 

'•'■  But  what  a  disappointing  consummation  of 
his  hopes  and  ambitions,  of  his  months  of  fever- 
ish preparation  for  the  great  revolution !  The 
Dublin  men  refusing  to  rise,  the  Kildare  farmers 
gone  home  in  disgust !  But  Emmet  was  deter- 
mined that,  whoever  might  be  wanting,  he,  at 
least,  should  not  fail.  He  put  on  his  grand  uni- 
form as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the 
Irish  republic." 

He  sallied  forth,  his  two  generals — a  brick- 
layer and  a  cotton  spinner — with  him,  in  green 
uniforms.  One  hundred  men  followed  them, 
which  soon  swelled  to  three  hundred.  He  count- 
ed his  men  :  found  them  insufficient  to  seize 
the  castle :  bade  them  follow  him  to  the  Wick- 
low  mountains.  They  preferred  to  stay  for  the 
plunder  and  the  fun.  A  few  officials  were  killed. 
Then  the  castle  woke  up,  the  soldiers  came  out, 
and  the  rioters  dispersed. 

THE    LOVE    EPISODE. 

Emmet  had  escaped  when  his  men  refused  to 
follow  him.  But  "  here  the  glamout  of  a  sweet 
and  romantic  love  episode  is  flung  around  thc^ 
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story  of  this  madcap  insurrection.  It  was  as  a 
lover,  not  as  a  robc^l,  that  Robert  Emmet  lin- 
gered in  Dublin,  while  the  sleuth-hounds  of  the 
outraged  law  were  eagerly  searching  to  run  him 
down.  On  the  Monday  night  aft<'r  the  insur- 
rection, the  boy  and  his  companions  fled  from 
the  house  in  Buttc^rfield  Lane  to  the  Dublin 
mountains." 

In  August,  he  returned  to  tlu^  outskirts  of 
Dublin,  and  contrivc^l  to  meet  his  sweetheart, 
Sarah  (/Urran,  ''a  sweet,  sly  girl''  of  twenty- 
one,  with  rippling  silky  hair,  and  dark  glowing 
eyes.  Information  reached  the  authorities  of 
someone  in  hiding  at  his  cottage,  and  he  was 
arrested.  Intercepted  letters  revealed  Sarah  as 
his  accomplice.  She  was  arrested,  and  straight- 
way lost  her  reason,  but  was  given  her  liberty. 
Her  father  was  to  have  defended  Emmet  as 
counsel  in  court,  all  unaware  till  then  of  th(i 
girl's  connection  with  the  rebel.  He  indig- 
nantly but  inevitably  flung  up  his  brief. 

HIS    TRIAL. 

Tried  and  convicted,  Emmet  spoke  for  an  hour 
— in  "one  of  the  noblest  speeches  that  have  ever 
been  delivered  under  the  shadow  of  th(i  scaffold." 
His  peroration,  containing  the  words,  "  Let  no 
man  write  ray  epitaph,"  etc.,  has  been  committed 
to  memory  by  countless  thousands  of  American 
schoolboys.     Mr.  MacDonagh  proceeds  : 

"  Emmet  looked  death  in  the  face  with  a  forti- 
tude and  serenity  that  would  have  been  astound- 
ing if  we  did  not  know  that  he  was  only  twenty- 
five.  He  was  young,  and  therefore  indiffc^rent 
to  death.  He  was  young,  and  therefore  vain. 
He  desired  to  play  to  the  end  the  part  of  the 
hero  of  romance  ;  to  leave  the  world  grandly, 
with  flying  colors.  He  had,  therefore,  in  his 
mind  a  magnificent  speech — a  s})eech  that  would 
thrill  the  country — the  preparation  of  which  had 
tilled  with  delight  many  an  otherwise  dreary 
hour  in  his  prison  cell.  It  was  now  half-past 
nine  o'clock  at  night.  The  trial  had  begun  at 
half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  For  ten 
hours  Emmet  had  stood  in  the  dock.  There  was 
no  interruption  for  refreshment  ;  no  interval  for 
rest.  The  proceedings  had  becm  pushed  on  piti- 
lessly by  the  judges  to  their  grim  and  grewsome 
finish.  .  .  .  With  exalted  spirits  Emmet  deliv- 
ered in  vindication  of  his  policy  a  deathless  ora- 
tion, which  alone  would  have  preserved  his 
memory  green  in  Ireland  for  all  time." 

HIS    KND. 

The  judge,  who  could  indulge  in  brutal  jokes 
over  condemned  men,  burst  into  tears  as  he 
sentenced  the  eloquent  youth.  The  prisoner's 
counsel  kissed  him  in  rapture.     This  same  coun- 


S(*l,  who  pos(Ml  as  a  great  Nationalist  all  his  life, 
was  found  after  his  death  to  have  been  through- 
out an  inforuKU*  in  the  pay  of  the  British  Gov- 
t?rnment.  So,  with  this  Judas  kiss  on  his  lips, 
Emmet  passed  from  the  dock.  '^  He  stayed  up 
most  of  the  night  writing."  His  letters  are 
models  of  lucidity,  courage,  and  magnanimity. 
In  the  morning  he  was  met  by  the  news  of  his 
mother's  death,  "killed  by  the  news  of  the 
doom  of  her  son." 

Unflinching  and  unretracting,  he  was  hanged 
in  the  afternoon.  Sarah  Curran,  two  years  later, 
having  meantime  recovered  her  reason,  married 
a  captain  in  the  British  army  !  In  conclusion, 
the  writer  observes  : 

"In  Ireland  the  tragic  story  of  this  youth  of 
stainh^ss  life — martyr,  surely,  to  a  high  aspira- 
tion and  nobh^  purpose — will  endure  forever. 
He  is  the  dearest  saint  in  the  calendar  of  Irish 
political  martyrology.  In  the  humblest  cabins 
of  the  land  may  be  seen — with  the  pictures  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Patrick — rude  por- 
traits of  Robert  Emmet." 


THE  CREATOR  OF  NEW  IRELAND. 

THE  Fortnightly  Reviexo  contains  a  very  inter- 
esting article  by  Katharine  Tynan  on  *'Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  and  His  Work."  Sir  Horace, 
"  the  most  unselfish  man  we  have  ever  known," 
as  his  friends  characterize  him,  is  practically  the 
creater  of  Mew  Ireland,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  remarkable  and  most  effective  figure  which 
the  Irish  revival  has  produced.  What  sort  of  a 
man  he  is  is  told  by  Miss  Tynan. 

PATRIOTISM    TEMPERED    WITH    PATIKNOK. 

"  The  thing  that  made  so  huge  an  enterprise 
possible  to  him  was  as  much  a  matter  of  the  heart 
as  of  the  head  ;  it  was  his  untiring,  his  boundless 
sympathy.  He  loves  the  country  and  he  loves  the 
people  ;  that  fact  is  at  the  root  of  it.  It  explains 
how  intolerance,  impatience  with  the  things  and 
the  people  who  are  the  stones  in  the  path  of  his 
great  work,  are  impossible  to  him.  He  is  a  good 
fighter  ;  and  yet  so  gentle  arc  his  methods  that 
they  are  easily  mistaken.  In  t^^e  matter  of  that 
Galway  election  which  now  is  ancient  history, 
the  crow^ds  were  unused  to  the  chivalry  of  a  man 
who  refused  to  take  an  advantage  of  ^e  enemyt 
as  when  Sir  Horace  declared  that  he  would  not 
take  the  seat  if  '  Colonel '  Lynches  election  were 
declared  void.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  is,  of  couree, 
a  Protestant ;  but  he  has  probably  done  more 
to  close  the  sectarian  gulf  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics  in  Ireland  than  any  other  man. 
His  humor  plays  about  this  grave  subject^  w 
when  he  said  at  a  meeting  in  Belfast^  where  b® 
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;oax  tlie  Orangemen  out  of  their  secta-  sea,  or  taking  the  latest  fasliionable  cure,  he  may 
I  :  ■  We  all  know  that  those  who  difler  be  found  visiting  the  congested  districts,  tramp- 
in  matters  of  religion  will  be  adequately  ing  day  after  day  from  one  wretched  collection 
hereafter.  So  why  harbor  bad  feeling  of  cabins  to  another,  stooping  to  enter  at  their 
low  doors  into  the  dense  reck  of  turf  smoke, 
Bitting  there  among  the  hens  and  the  children, 
while  the  pig,  if  the  family  be  rich  enough  to 
possess  ono,  wanders  in  and  out  of  bis  own  sweet 
will  encouraging,  advising,  striving  to  give 
hopt,  where  there  was  only  apathy  and  despair." 
The  po\  erty  of  those  districts  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  average  Poor  Law  valua- 
ti  n  of  the  inhabitants  is  only  10s.  6d.  ($2.«2) 


1  fact   so  effettiie  has  been  h  s  unify 
nco  that     a  socictj  in  the  north  com 


equal  numbers  of  Catholics,  Bpiecopa- 
1  Presbyterians,  nominated  a  priest  as 
lent,  and  is  ono  of  the  most  flourishing 
iny  hundred  societies." 

N   OKATOK,    NOT    BORN    BUT   UADB. 

irace.  like  Mr.  ParncU,  is  an  orator,  not 
made  : 

ich  case  the  man  became  an  orator  be- 
had  something  of  vital  importance  to 
said  it  directly  to  the  hearts  of  his 
with  passion,  because  he  felt  it,  with 
itfulness,  with  ease,  because  the  message 
tent  and  would  lie  delivered.  Sir  Hor- 
iches  read  easily  ami  delightfully  when 
light  v''\n  ;  tliey  carry  conviction  even 
a  serious 


ile  auiiicni 
i  inBtan< 


of 


ii>ld<-j 


iympathy  for  1 
of  the  nimplt-st 
hen  other  men 


long  thc.6 
e  pc^ople  ].h 


who  listen 


lit.      !n  a  long  v 


The  starting  of  village  libraries  is  one  of  Sir 
Horaces  scheniea.  lie  has  a  paper,  the  Irish 
II  ne  tea  I  which  cai-ries  on  a  propaganda  for 
making  the  Irish  countryside  lighter  and  teas 
1  solate  The  Irish  coOjicrative  societies  now 
n  imber  sixty  thousand  members.  The  coopera- 
ti\  o  banks  have  proved  a  great  success,  and,  as 
IS  usual  with  such  experiments,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  loans  are  invariably  repaid.  The 
banks  have  killed  the  "gombeen  man;"  they 
are  managed  by  the  people  themselves,  and  this 
brings  great  opportunities  for  business  training 
and  responsibility. 

They  are  very  proud  of  their  participation 
in  the  management  of  the  banks  and  kindred 
societies.  The  resident  magistrate  at  Bclmullet 
had  a  car-driver  who  was  a  director  of  the  Bel- 
mullet  bank.  '  I'd  be  obliged  to  you,  sir,'  the 
car-driver  would  say  on  Mondays,  'if  you'd 
hurry  up  the  business  of  the  court  to-day,  for 
there's  a  bank  meeting  to-night,  an'  a  power  of 
important  work  to  be  got  through.' 

"  Sometimes  the  banks  have  odd  appHcationB 
for  loans.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  loans 
are  only  given  for  reproductive  purposes,  such 
as  for  buying  a  pig,  or  seeds  or  manure  or  farm 
implements.  One  evening,  a  young  man  came 
before  the  committee  of  a  bank  in  the  County 
Mayo,  and  requested  a  loan  of  £2.  He  was 
asked  for  what  purpose  he  required  it,  and  an- 
swered that  it  was  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes. 
The  committee  demurred  at  first  that  they  bad 
no  money  to  lend  for  this  purpose.  '  Well,'  said 
the  applicant,  'the  case  is  this.  I'm  fond  of 
Nora  Carty,  and  she  has  a  nice  little  farm  as 
well.  I'm  going  to  ask  her  to-morrow,  and  if 
she  says  no  to  me  I'll  be  off  to  America.  Now, 
I'd  have  twice  as  good  a  chance  with  her  if  I 
had  a  decent  suit  of  clothes  to  my  back  instead 
of  these  rags,'  The  committee  reconsidered  the 
matter,  advanced  the  money,  and  the  boy  won 
Nora  Carty  and  her  farm." 
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HR.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL,  H.P. 

AVERY  inter,"3ting  sketch  of  Mr.  Winaton 
Cliurcliill  a3  a  "  m aster- worker  "  is  coq- 
tributci  by  Mr.  Harold  Hegbio  to  tlie  Snptembpr 
I-atl  Mull  Mi,:,.tzi<«'.  '■  Tho  Hoy,"  whom  a  yi  ar 
or  two  afro  Lonl  Hosobery  quizzed— eon lew  bat 
unmercifully^whcn  his  guest  at  Dalmi-ny  has 
always  been  su(ipoBcd  to  hitve  a  very  old  head 
on  young  shoulders.  But  "tho  aluiulders  are 
growing  old  now,  and  certainly  in  appeaianct 
there  is  nothing  of  '  the  Hoy '  left  in  llie  w  hilp 
nervous,  wasbed-ont  face  of  the  incmlH  r  f  ir 
Oldham.  Ho  walks  with  a  stoop,  tlie  head  thrust 
forward.  His  mouth  oxpreeses  bitti'iTiees  the 
light  eyes  strained  watcb fulness.  Itisatii  d 
fac«  :  white,  worn,  harassed.  He  talks  as  a  man 
of  fifty  talks, — a  little  cruelly,  slr>\vly,  mejisnrnig 
his  words,  tlic  hand  forever  tilting  tho  hat  bai  k 
ward  and  forward,  or  brusbing  itai'lf  rouglilv 
across  tbe  tired  eyes.  Kssfntially  a  tireil  tan 
the  expression  one  of  intellectual  energy  wbnh 
has  to  be  wound  up  by  a  rebellions  consciousni  ss 
There  is,  indeed,  little  of  youth  left  to  the  nieni 
ber  for  Oldham,  if  we  except  a  waning  vanitj  — 
common  enough  among  gray  heads.  There  is 
in  bis  talk  nothing  of  that  rush  and  carelessnei>s 
and  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  which  we  evpiit 
In  youth,  and  for  which  in  these  grim  days  m 
arc  liecoming  even  grateful.  Thoreau,  1  tbmk 
might  have  cited  JJr.  Churchill  as  a  witmss 
against  empire,  civilization,  and  business." 

And  yet,  Mr.  Begbie  reminds  us  that  it  is  only 
ten  years  since  Mr.  "Winston  Cliurcliill  left  Ilai 
row  for  Sandhurst. 

"  He  is  twenty-nine — separated  from  his  boj 
hood  by  five  campaigns,  a  parliamentary  eh  c 
tion,  and  a  budget  of  speeches.  Ho  is  not  a 
good  illustration  of  Mr.  John  Burns'  gilded  pop 
injays.  Five  years  of  fighting  in  Cuba,  in  tbe 
Himalayas,  in  the  Sudan,  and  on  the  veldt ;  an  1 
three  years  in  Parliament  as  the  fighting  repre 
sentative  of  a  great  working-class  constituency 
in  Lancashire." 


It  is,  however,  of  Mr.  Churchill's  future,  more 
than  of  his  short  and  crowded  past,  that  Mr. 
Begbie  writes. — always  with  an  une-tpressed 
doubt,  clearly  present  in  his  mind,  as  to  whether 
it  may  not  ail  come  to  be  sununrd  up  in  the 
word  "overwi irked." 

"Whatever  happens,  he  prophesies, — iiucl  quotes 
Mr.  Chuirhill  in  support,— the  son  of  Lord  Hau- 
doiph  Churchill  will  never  call  himself  a  Radical, 
never  lead  the  Liberiil  party,  as  a  Radical  jour- 
nalist once  pri'dicted. 

"  Few  people  realize  the  intensity  of  his  de- 
votion to  Toryism — the  Radical  journalist  afore- 


nicntionetl  least  of  all.  And  yet,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  tho  member 
for  Oldham.  He  is  a  Tory  by  birth  and  inherit- 
ance. Toryism  T)osseBse8  him.  He  will  figbl 
to  th<  last  for  this  1  oryisni  even  if  tlie  whole 
partv  follcAS  Mr  (hamlxrlain  and  the  resnit 
of  the  inquest  f  tbt,  nation  is  a  triumphant  re- 
turn to  protti  tion 


He  IS  a  devoted  admirer  of  his  father     and 

his  convKtions  are  basid  m  no  small  measure 
upon  a  prifoun  1  and  e'^traordinarilv  tliorough 
study  of  his  fathers  speeches  To  Tinderst«nd 
Mr  (  hurthills  Toryism  one  must  have  a  sta 
dents  knowledge  of  the  speeches  and  career  ol 
I  Old  Randolph  fhurchiU 

niS    ATTITUDK    TO    THE    QENBHAL    ELEOTtOX. 

Talking  to  Mr.  Begbie  on  the  Terrace,  one  re- 
cent day,  Mr.  Churchill  confessed  that  this  tinw 
"it  almost  looks  as  if  there  will  be  no  room  for 
anyliody  <m  one  side  or  the  other  who  is  not  pre- 
pared to  swallow  either  Wr.  Chamberlain  as  ha 
is,  or  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman  as  ho  is 
—or.  rather,  as'he  isn't.  This  is  wrong.  There 
ouglit  to  be  room  for  the  play  of  individual 
<i)ii[iioii  ;  iuid  the  domination  of  political  princi- 
}iles  by  jiersoiialities  is  bad — very  bad." 

■■A  T-ny  Tteiniicrat — and  Free  Trader,"  what- 
ever the  I'nionist  government  decide,  is  Mr. 
('Iiurchill's  emphatic  pronouncement  m  to  Ml 
policy. 
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don't  think."  he  said  to  Mr.  Begbie, 
^  men  in  the  party  who  are  firmly  con- 
hat  free  trade  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
s  of  Toryism  are  going  to  surrender 
Liietly  with  folded  hands  because  a  Lib- 
onist  wants  to  return  to  protection  ? 
.  fight  for  the  faith,  and  we  shall  win, 
ough." 

eping  victory  for  free  trade  and  the 
lapse  of  the  Tory  party  since  1832 — this 
)spect  wliich  the  young  Tory  Democrat 
3S,  and  one  which  he  cannot  view  with- 

misgiving. 

EIAT    HE    HAS    DONE    IN    POLITICS 

rely  worrying  a  committee  of  inquiry 
)nal  expenditure  out  of  a  reluctant  gov- 
Mr.  Churchill  has  done  much  ;  he  has 
more  in  getting  people  to  take  a  serious 
n  the  question  ;  while,  if  the  results  of 
nittee  are  really  greater  economy  and 
[ministration  of  the  public  money,  he 
)  done  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  a 
1  of  much  more  than  twenty-nine. 

— AND    WHAT    HE    MEANS    TO    DO. 

oung  man,  if  we  except  the  extraordi- 
ance  of  Mr.  Parnell,  ever  entered  upon 
1  career  with  a  more  certain  knowledge 
ite  than  the  member  for  Oldham."  A 
o,  intelligent  Tory  democracy — that  is, 

been  and  ever  will  be  his  ideal.  He 
?ad strong  youth  fighting  for  notoriety 
ition,  but  a  far-seeing  politician,  a  most 
tudent  of  affairs,  and  the  champion  of 
le  which  he  believes  to  be  absolutely 

to  tlie  safety,  honor,  and  welfare  of 
's  dominions  " — an  encomium  which  is 

bv  the  frank  admission  that  "  Mr. 
[  mapped  out  his  future  with  as  much 
for  the  future  of  Mr.  (-hurchill  as  for 
e  of  tlie  British  Empire.". 

WHAT    IIK    IS    AND    MAY    BECOME. 

^osebery's  words,  '*  Pray  do  not  let  us 
any  conclusion  " — on  any  of  the  most 
ffering  sul)jects — "  until  we  have  asked 
'  may  come  to  be  said  in  another  tone, 
•chill  is  already  "  in  the  first  rank  of 
speakers,  and  not  very  far  behind  the 
of  contemporary  men  of  letters."  He  has 
s  true,  some  powerful  political  enemies, 
already  better  understood  than  he  was. 
house  realiz(^s  tluit  li<'re  is  a  brilliant 
MX  who  •  tlianks  wliatever  ^ods  may  be  ' 
inconquerable  soul,'  and,  having  a  deli- 
st in  view,  is  undc^terrcMl  by  minor  con- 
is  in  its  attainment." 


COLLEGE  RANK  AND  DISTINCTION  IN  LIFE. 

AN  anonymous  writer  investigates,  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  for  October,  what  bearing  a 
young  man's  rank  in  college  has  on  his  achieve- 
ments in  after  life.  He  bases  his  conclusions  on 
*<  Who's  Who  in  America"  for  1902,  the  only 
statistical  measure  at  present  available,  which, 
however,  can  yield  only  approximate  results,  as 
it  gives  particular  prominence  to  scholarship, 
and  is,  therefore,  no  absolute  test  for  general 
success  in  life. 

<<  In  considering  the  causes  of  the  greater 
chance  of  distinction  among  the  high  scholars, 
many  elements  must  be  taken  into  accouni. 
The  large  proportion  of  men  with  university 
honors  among  the  prominent  English  statesmen 
is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  fact  that  their 
honors  opened  to  them  while  young  the  doors 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  an  early  start 
has  always  been  an  enormous  advantage  in  a 
parliamentary  career.  In  America  and  certainly 
at  Harvard  College,  rank  is  no  help  to  a  man 
starting  either  in  public  life,  in  a  profession,  or 
in  business.  Rank  is,  no  doubt,  a  help  toward 
an  academic  post,  and  thus  assists  indirectly  to 
the  literary  eminence,  which  is  most  noticed  in 
''  Who's  Who  ;  "  but  this  alone  is  clearly  not 
enough  to  account  for  the  difference  in  subse- 
quent distinction  between  the  high  scholars  and 
their  classmates.  To  some  extent,  at  least,  the 
college  career  of  the  high  scholars  works  as  a 
principle  of  selection,  or  as  a  preparation  of  the 
fittest." 

HONOR    MEN    AND    ATHLETES. 

''  The  proportion  of  names  in  "■  Who's  Who  " 
is  decidedly  larger  among  the  men  who  took 
honors  in  special  subjects  than  among  men,  to 
about  the  same  number,  taken  in  the  order  of 
rank  on  the  general  scale.  It  is  one  in  five  for 
the  former,  but  it  is  only  one  in  seven  for  the 
first  seventh  of  the  class.  In  fact,  the  propor- 
tion among  the  men  with  special  honors  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  first  four  scholars,  although 
tlie  former  are  five  times  as  numerous.  For  the 
students  who  graduate  with  highest  honors  the 
chance  of  distinction  is  extraordinary.  It  is  bet- 
ter than  one  in  three,  being  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  first  scholars  for  these  nineteen  years 
(1869-87),  and  much  above  that  of  any  other 
men.  We  are  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  work  done  for  honors  in  -a  special  sub- 
ject is  a  better  preparation  or  a  better  test  of 
ability  than  that  which  confers  rank  on  the  gen- 
eral scale." 

The  record  of  the  athlete,  who  is  a  far  more 
prominent  figure  in  college  than  the  scholar,  is 
less   noteworthy.     The   members   of   the   crew 
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have  about  the  same  chance  as  the  average 
member  of  the  class, — tlmt  is,  tlioy  are  neither 
better  nor  worwi  intellectually  than  their  class- 
niatea,  while  the  captains,  who  are  chosen  on 
account  of  tliuir  superiority,  arc  more  apt  to 
win  distinetion.  But  in  regard  to  the  baseball 
nine,  of  the  one  hundred  uud  eleven  men  re- 
corded as  luoniliers  from  1S7L'  to  IHK.s  only  one 
took  honors  in  any  subjei-t,  ito  man  uiiiong  them 
won  a  Bowdoiii  prize,  and  only  one  man  was  in 
the  first  seventh  of  his  class  (tlimngh  18S7,  when 
the  rank  list  was  given  up).  AiMcmn;  the  foot- 
ball eleven  the  record  of  scliolarship  likewise 
has  not  been  brilliant.  Betwe<m  1«T4  uud  IStlK, 
out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  men  upon 
the  team  only  two  won  sjwtial  homii's,  two  took 
a  Bowdoin  prize,  and  two  wei-e  in  the  first 
seventh  of  the  class.  As  all  thive  kinds  of  hon- 
ors were  in  one  case  attained  by  the  same  man, 
there  were  only  four  out  of  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  distinguished  for  their  scholar- 
Bhip,  and  not  one  of  these  appears  in  "Who's 
Who." 


A 


m  at  <i  his  days  to  a  few  rooms    he   rioiei 
the  open  air  in  the  sunshine   the  ^v  in  1   and 

Mr  Low  n  marks  on  the  surpnsinp  cont 
\  etween  the  al  ounding  robustness  and  vir 


THE  LATE  W.  E.  HENLEY. 

S  Bt  reincarnate  Fan. — that  is  how  Mr.  Sidney 
in  VornhiU,  declares  the  lat«  W.  E. 
Henley,  the  English  poet  and  essayist,  impressed 
him.     The  passage  is  worth  qnoting : 

"To  me  he  was  the  startling  image  of  Pan 
come  on  earth  and  clothed — the  great  god  Pan, 
down  in  the  reeds  by  the  river,  with  halting 
foot  and  flaming  shaggy  hair,  and  arms  and 
shoulders  huge  and  threatening,  hke  those  of 
some  faun  or  satyr  of  tlic  ancient  woods,  and 
the  brow  and  eyes  of  the  Olympians.  Well-nigh 
captive  to  his  chair,  with  the  crutch  never  far 
from  his  elbow,  dragging  himself  when  he  moved, 
with  slow  effort,  he  yet  seemed  instinct  with  the 
life  of  the  genninating  elemental  earth,  when 
gods  and  men  were  vital  with  the  force  that 
throbbed  in  beast  and  flower  and  wandering 
breeze.  The  large  heart,  and  the  large  frame, 
the  broad  tolerant  smile,  the  inexhaustible  in- 
terest in  nature  and  mankind,  the  brave,  un- 
quenchable cheerfulness  under  afflictions  and 
adversities,  the  frank  appreciation  and  apology 
for  the  animal  side  of  things,  all  helped  to  main- 
tain the  impression  of  a  kiniJ  of  pagan  strength 
and  simplicity.  .  .  .  Chained,  as  he  was  for  the 


of  the  man  and  the  texture  of  his  literary  wo 
Mr.  Low  says  ; 

"  Henley  was  the  painter  of  miniatures, 
maker  of  cameos.  There  are  some  rough,  i 
even  brutal,  passages  in  his  poems  ;  but  his : 
taken  as  a  whole,  was  delicate,  precise,  and 
ished.  When  he  set  to  work,  the  violence  t 
one  noticed  in  his  talk,  the  over  emphasis  of 
intellectual  temper,  died  away  ;  in  his  best ) 
sages  he  has  the  subtle  restraint,  the  econc 
of  material,  and  the  careful  manipulation  of 
artist- workman.  He  will  live  through  his  1; 
passages,  and  his  vignettes,  in  prose  and  ve 
No  man  of  our  time  has  expressed  a  moot 
the  emotions  with  more  absolute  appropriat«i 
and  verbal  harmony,  and  that  is  lyric  poetr] 
its  essence.  Some  of  his  songs  are  gems  of 
most  faultless  expression." 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

GEN.  A.  W.  GREELY  contributes  to  the 
>ber  Century  an  interesting  article  on  *'The 
rps  in  War-Time."  "  Other  corps  have  claimed 
jyes  and  ears  of  the  army  ;  the  Signal  Corps 
y  to  be  its  nerve  system.  That  which  is  done 
ity  for  the  world  at  large  through  the  agency 
$88  corporations,  is  done  for  the  army  by  the 
rps.  Telegraphy,  telephony,  ballooning,  and 
ly  are  specialties  of  the  Signal  Corps.  In  ad- 
ts  duties  of  sending  orders  or  military  mes- 
8  charged  by  law  with  the  collection  and 
on  of  military  information  by  telegraph  or 
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TELLOW  FEVER  AND  MOSQUITOES. 

es  of  experiments,  begun  in  the  summer  of 
3by  the  yellow-fever  mosquito  was  discovered 
eminator  of  that  dread  disease,  are  briefly  re- 
.  O.  Howard.  This  mosquito  bites  by  day  as 
night.  In  the  West  Indies  it  is  called  the  day 
or  the  striped  mosquito.  It  is  found  chiefly 
rhere  it  breeds  in  any  chance  receptacle  of 
rater.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  standing  water, 
gh  the  receptacle  may  dry  up,  the  eggs  do  not 
)ut  will  hatch  as  soon  as  it  again  contains 
le  larvae  resemble  those  of  other  mosquitoes, 
tdily  killed  by  a  kerosene  film  on  the  surface 
?r. 

IE  CENSUS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

,  W.  R.  Merriam  continues  his  series  of  arti- 
census,  contrasting  the  methods  employed 
opean  and  Oriental  countries  with  that  of 
States,  which  was  not  only  "the  first  among 
i  to  undertake  a  periodical  and  systematic 
►n  of  inhabitants,  but  may  justly  be  regarded 
jr  in  motlern  census-taking,  whether  in  scope 
ind  combination  of  facts,  or  in  expenditure 
cal  research."  While  the  American  census 
ture  of  a  national  ''account  of  stock,"  cost- 
ntry,  in  1900,  $11,854,817.91,  and  embracing  in- 
iting  to  population,  mortality,  agriculture, 
icture,  that  of  the  other  countries  is  gener- 
d  to  an  enumeration  of  population  by  sex, 
y,  conjugal  condition,  occupation,  etc.,  and 
es  details  relating  to  dwellings. 

OTHEIl  ARTICLES. 

hter  articles  four  relate  to  hunting,  appi*o- 
e  season  :  one  by  Andr6  Castaigne,  "  When 
President  Goes  Hunting  ;"  one  by  Sterling 

ith  the  Hounds  of  the  Duchesse  d'Uzfes ; " 
on  describes  "Two  British  Game  Parks;" 
,  W.  Huntington,  "Field  Sport  of  To-day  ;" 
ng  these  papers  are  some  fine  colored  prints, 
t  another  nature  article,  "  The  Wild  Bird 
Approach,"  by  Francis  H.  Herrick.  Anna 
)dd  rectifies  some  of  our  ideas  on  Turkish 
lescribing  "The  New  Woman  in  Turkey," 

Clark  Robinson  has  a  Ijrief  paper  on  "The 

of  Philro." 


M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  latest  and  greatest  struggle  of  Holland  in 
"Reclaiming  an  Ocean  Bed"  is  graphically  de- 
scribed in  the  October  McClure's  by  Walter  Wellman. 
For  centuries  the  Dutch  have  been  patient  ocean-fight- 
ers ;  but  they  have  never  undertaken  a  task  such  as 
that  called  for  in  the  great  bill  introduced  by  Queen 
Wilhelmina  in  the  Staats-Gencral.  This  task  is  the 
drainage  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  that  interloping  ocean- 
arm  which  was  created  by  the  inundations  of  1170, 
1237,  and  1350,  till,  by  1410,  North  Holland  and  Fries- 
land  were  overwhelmed,  and  the  realm  bisected  from 
northwest  to  southeast. 

This  land-making  enterprise,  the  greatest  in  history, 
includes  a  twenty-five-mile  dike  across  the  mouth  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee  to  keep  out  the  North  Sea,  and  the 
drainage  of  salt  water  from  an  area  of  14,000  square 
miles,  two-thirds  of  which  is  to  be  fashioned  into  "pol- 
ders "  (arable  land  recovered  from  the  sea).  Upon  this 
land  over  3,000,000  of  people  are  to  live  by  agriculture. 
The  remaining  third  is  to  be  a  fresh-water  lake,  with 
the  river  Yssel  as  inlet,  whose  waters  shall  irrigate  the 
dry  lands  in  Friesland.  As  this  inland  sea  communi- 
cates with  the  ocean  only  by  locks,  it  can  be  used  for 
national  defense,  although  impregnable  to  the  enemy's 
vessels. 

According  to  the  exhaustive  details  of  the  bill,  the 
work  will  be  completed  in  thirty-three  years,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $76,000,000.  The  capitalized  cost  (including  in- 
terest) will  be  $148,126,480  at  the  end  of  the  thirty-sixth 
year,  when  the  last  acre  is  reclaimed.  But  the  seven- 
teenth year  will  see  46,500  acres  of  the  first  polder 
under  cultivation  at  a  rental  of  $9.50  an  acre,  by  the 
twenty-seventh  year  247,000  acres  will  be  added,  by  the 
thirty-first  year  70,000  acres,  and  at  the  end  112,000  acres. 
This  revenue  will  bring  the  net  aggregate  cost  down  to 
$101,116,800. 

"  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  state  will  find  Itself  in 
possession  of  478,720  acres  of  cultivable  land,  recovered 
from  the  sea  at  a  cost  of  $211  an  acre.  The  commission 
which  patiently  investigated  this  and  all  other  phases 
of  the  project,  estimated  that  the  new  lands  would  have 
a  renting  value  of  $10  an  acre  ;  and  this  is  claimed  to  be 
a  low  figure,  since  land  in  other  polders,  no  better  than 
this,  brings  rentals  of  from  $14  to  $18  an  acre.  It  is  pro- 
posed, however,  to  lease  all  the  new  area  at  4K  P©r  cent, 
upon  its  cost,  which  would  be  $9.50  an  acre,  and  this  in- 
come, it  will  be  readily  seen,  would  suffice  to  pay  the 
interest  charge  of  8  or  8>^  per  cent,  upon  the  bonds  and 
leave  enough  over  for  a  sinking  fund.  It  is  believed  the 
whole  tract  will  be  taken  up  by  farmers  as  fast  as  it  is 
ready,  as  the  average  quantity  of  land  to  be  placed  upon 
the  market  each  year  is  only  about  14,000  acres.  The 
experience  with  other  lands  in  the  Netherlands  re- 
claimed from  the  sea  has  been  that  they  produce  large 
crops  without  the  use  of  artificial  fertilizers.^ 

TUE  BARBIZON  SCHOOL. 

In  his  second  paper  on  "  The  Barbizon  School,"  Mr. 
John  La  Farge  treats  of  Corot,  Roosseaa,  and  Millet. 
Corot's  tardy  recognition  was  due  to  his  naivete,  the 
simplicity  which  veils  his  wonderful  poetic  feeling  and 
QSDoaiBcy  of  impreeaiont  BoiuBe»a*8**per80iuil  straggle 
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with  nature,"  his  wish  to  transfer  absolutely  all  that 
he  saw,  sometimes  brought  too  much  into  his  pictures. 
Millet  suffered  from  contemporary  critics,  who  saw  in 
his  stern  realism  and  austerity  a  social  protest.  But 
his  dominant  note,  especially  in  his  types  of  the  sower, 
the  reaper,  and  the  gleaner,  is  really  resignation  to  duty 
and  to  the  common  fate  of  all  men. 

BABY  WILD  ANIMALS  IN  CAPTIVITY. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Babies  of  the  Zoo,"  Mr.  A.  W. 
Rolker  gives  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  baby  ele- 
phants, hippopotami,  and  camels.  The  young  bison 
calfs  mother  is  the  incarnation  of  vicious,  savage  anxi- 
ety for  her  offspring.  The  big  cats,  however,  often  kill 
their  kittens,  sometimes  for  food,  sometimes  merely  in 
anger.  A  baby  rescued  from  such  a  tigress,  lioness,  or 
leopardess  is  given  to  some  big  mother  dog  who  has 
lost  her  own  family.  Baby  bears,  too,  when  born  in 
captivity  are  deserted  by  their  mothers,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  little  pink,  hairless  cubs  at  a  sufficient- 
ly high  temperature. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IX  a  suggestive  article  on  "  Industrial  Education  in 
the  South,"  Mary  Applewhite  Bacon  describes  the 
primary  industrial  school,  opened  two  years  ago  in  the 
city  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  for  the  factory  children.  This 
school  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  South,  and  the 
first  one  in  the  United  States  to  be  organized  as  a  part 
of  a  public-school  system  independent  of  the  uses  of  a 
training-school  for  teachers.  Cotton-mill  life  in  the 
Southern  States,  although  depressing  enough,  is  not  on 
the  whole  as  black  as  commonly  painted,  says  the  writer, 
especially  in  the  newer  mills,  which  look  after  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  their  operatives.  The  most  difficult 
problems  now  are  those  relating  to  the  operatives  them- 
selves ;  drawn  largely  from  the  poor  white  rural  popu- 
lation, they  are  not  only  illiterate,  but  incredibly  igno- 
rant in  regard  to  even  the  simplest  domestic  arts,  the 
ordinary  laws  of  health,  and  the  world  at  large.  The 
Columbus  school  aims  to  instill  into  the  children  some 
notion  of  a  life  beyond  that  of  the  mill  under  whose 
shadows  they  are  bom.  "  It  is  first  the  home  life  of  this 
school,  the  exhibition  of  right  domestic  ideals,  and  sec- 
ond, the  awakening  of  intellectual  energy  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  real  needs  of  the  pupils,  which  constitute 
the  unique  value  of  this  Columbus  school." 

PERIODS  OF  SOUTH-AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION. 

Max  Uhle  contributes  an  interesting  paper,  with  curi- 
ous illustrations,  on  "  Ancient  South- American  Civili- 
zation." The  traditional  views  regarding  the  history 
of  South  American  States  and  especially  of  Peru  have 
undergone  a  total  change  since  the  archaeological  ex- 
peditions sent  to  South  America,  and  will  doubtless  be 
further  modified  by  the  expedition  that  will  undertake 
its  work  the  coming  season.  "The  development  of 
Peruvian  civilization,  accepting  the  average  five  suc- 
cessive periods,  would  result  in  a  stratification  of  cul- 
tures representing  between  two  and  three  thousand 
years.  About  the  year  1000  B.  c,  at  the  time  when 
Solomon  built  his  temple,  the  early  Americans  in  Peru 
reared  their  mighty  structures  to  the  glory  of  a  creator 
god.  Civilization  in  America  would  beyond  all  doubt 
have  worked  itself  up  to  a  high  plane  at  some  time, 
and  might  have  accomplished  alone  a  peculiar  but  cer- 
tainly brilliant  development  without  the  intervention 
of  European  civilfzaitlon." 


Literature  is  represented  by  George  E.  Woodbeny's 
paper  on  "The  South  in  American  Letters,"  glancing 
over  the  period  from  Jefferson  to  Poe,  and  Justjn 
McCarthy's  "Literary  Portraits  from  the  Sixties," 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  others;  travel,  by  Arthur 
Symons'  "Belgrade  and  Sofia,"  and  J.  B.  Connollys 
"  A  Lapp  Fishing  Trip  ; "  and  Henry  C.  McCook  has  a 
paper  on  "Kidnapping  Ants  and  Their  Slaves,"  which 
reads  like  a  chapter  from  a  human  community.  Other 
pages  of  this  number  are  filled  by  stories  and  i)oems. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

COMMISSIONER  JOHN  McG.  WOODBURY,  ex 
plains  in  his  article,  "  The  Wastes  of  a  Great  City," 
how  New  York  City  is  dealing  with  the  problem  of  dis- 
posing of  the  refuse  collected  every  twenty-four  hours 
by  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  from  the  houses 
along  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of 
street.  "  We  are  attempting  things  in  New  York  that 
have  never  been  attempted  in  other  cities,  and  many  of 
them  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  experiments,  and 
the  results  are  definitely  known  and  can  now  for  the 
first  time  be  put  before  the  public  collectively."  Hede^ 
scribes  accordingly  how  the  four  materials  collected 
separately,— garbage,  ashes,  street  sweepings,  and  rub- 
bish,— are  treated  so  as  to  become  a  source  of  revenue 
instead  of  being  an  expense  to  the  city. 

STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Harwood  contributes  a  paper  on  the  State 
universities  of  America,  "the  crown  and  summit  of 
public  educational  life."  There  are  forty-one  of  these 
institutions,  some  of  recent  origin  in  newer  States,  and 
some  more  than  a  century  old,  representing  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  buildings  and  equipment,  and  receiv- 
ing annually  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
appropriations  from  the  State  legislatures.  "The!«e 
universities  have  changed  the  entire  life  of  the  West. 
They  have  been  a  safeguard— almost  a  safety-valve- 
to  this  rapidly  increasing  people,  helping  them  forward 
in  citizenship  and  political  strength.  They  have  stead- 
ied the  States  in  commerce  and  trade.  They  have  beoi 
of  inestimable  value  in  raising  the  general  stondaid  of 
intellectual  life." 

TRADE-UNIONISM. 

Prof.  Walter  A.  Wyckoff  presents  a  phlloflophic  dis- 
cussion of  "Some  Phases  of  Trade-Unionism."  "A 
movement  more  inevitable  than  trad^nnionism  has 
never  arisen.  In  its  form  and  aims  it  is  an  exact  ex- 
pression of  the  instinct  of  self-preserration  and  of  self- 
help  among  wage-earners  under  the  conditions  of  in- 
dustrialism. As  an  institution,  however,  it  is  to  be 
judged  in  its  total  effect  upon  society  as  n  whole,  pre 
cisely  as  its  analogous  and  parallel  deTeIopment»  the 
organization  of  capital,  must  be  judged." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  gives  in  his  paper  "Whit 
They  Are  There  For  "  a  sketch  of  the  Indian  fighter  Guy 
V.  Henry  :  Mr.  Benjamin  Brooks  describes  "TheSontlh 
west  from  a  Locomotive :  '*  "  Mrs.  John  Qoincy  Adami^i 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Psris  in 
February,  1815,*'  which  she  wrote  for  her  ftoaily  as  s 
memento  of  that  trip,  is  published  by  her  grmndnoi 
Brooks  Adams.  Under  the  title,  "Keno:  A  G^rnsi 
Known  to  Fame,*'  Sewell  Ford  writes  the  hiogfapfaj 
of  a'  hunting  pony.    Noteworthy  «iiiQiig  the  fill 
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is  the  series  of  eight  fine  colored  prints  by  A.  B. 
,,  a  graphic  story  without  words  of  "The  Day's 
^ing." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE. 

the  October  Cosmopolitany  Mr.  James  Blaine 
(Yalker  sketches  the  career  of  Orange  James  Salis- 

a  son  of  New  York  State,  who  has  taken  a  promi- 

part  in  conquering  the  wilderness  east  of  the 
y  Mountains.  In  1862,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
lis  home,  near  Buffalo,  for  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
;h  for  a  field  for  independent  operations  led  him  to 
enne«  Wyoming,  then  the  terminus  of  the  eastern 
>n  of  the  new  Union  Pacific.  He  obtained  a  small 
act  on  the  railroad,  followed  it  by  larger  ones,  and 

the  junction  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
made  on  May  10,  1869,  the  last  spikes  were  driven 
3  men.  He  next  established  himself  at  Salt  Lake 
becoming  interested  in  a  stage  line  to  th^  placer 
i  of  Idaho  and  Montana.    He  showed  keen  judg- 

of  men  and  horses,  and  a  personal  resourceful- 
superior  to  blizzards,  road  agents,  and  other  im- 
lents  of  travel. 

900,  he  successfully  directed  the  Presidential  cam- 
.  in  Utah,  finding  time  fi*om  his  interests  as  a 
president  and  owner  of  valuable  mines  in  Utah, 
>,  Nevada,  and  South  Dakota.  Although  in  1896 
bate  had  given  Bryan  a  plurality  of  fifty-one  thou- 

he  carried  it  for  McKinley,  and  elected  a  Repub- 
legislature.  And  he  was  instrumental  in  securing 
issage  of  the  bill  admitting  Utah  as  a  State. 

TUYVESANT  FISH,   OF  THE   ILLINOIS  CENTRAL. 

)ther  one  of  the  "  Captains  of  Industry,"  Stuyve- 
rish,  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Robert  N.  Burnett  as 
road  president  comparable  to  James  J.  Hill, — not 
Ltomaton,  liable  to  dismissal  by  a  new  board  of 
ors,  but  a  factor  determining  the  selection  of  di- 
•ates.  When  Mr.  Fish  became  head  of  the  Illinois 
al,  in  1887,  the  road  ran  from  Chicago  to  New  Or- 
with  an  entrance  into  St.  Louis.  He  has  extended 
jouisville,  the  coal  and  iron  regions  of  Alabama, 
imaba,  connecting  with  the  L^nion  Pacific.  In  the 
,y  years  of  his  connection  with  the  railroad,  its 
earnings  have  increased  from  $12,000,000  to  nearly 
},000.  During  six  years  past  he  has  spent  vast 
nts  for  improvements,  recently  increasing  the  cap- 
txKjk  by  $40,000,000.  Six  months  ago,  however,  he 
,w,  in  the  demands  of  labor  leaders  and  the  grow- 
«t  of  railroad  supplies,  the  necessity  for  conservar 
His  prudent  policy  has  proved  the  right  one. 

RAILROAD  ENGINEERING  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

he  series  on  "Making  a  Choice  of  a  Profession," 
3aniel  Willard  writ-es  of  "CiAil  Engineering" 
y  as  applied  to  railroad  construction  and  mainte- 
.  The  importance  of  a  chief  engineer  does  not 
when  his  railroad  is  built,  for  it  must  immediate- 
•ebuilt,  according  to  the  law  of  evolution  :  "  What- 
kias  been  done  will  be  superseded  by  something 
•.  The  engineer  who  can  build  a  road  in  the  right 
in  the  first  instance,  or  correct  its  location  in  the 
i,  must  have  the  imagination  of  the  artist,  com- 
with  the  executive  ability  and  sound  judgment 
(  practical  man  of  affairs." 

the  young  man  choosing  this  profession,  good 
1,  good  habits,  and  a  determination  to  succeed  are 


indispensable  ;  a  college  education  is  not,  although  it  is 
desirable,  the  lack  of  it  necessitating  greater  efforts  to 
accomplish  given  results.  Employment  in  the  engineer- 
ing department  of  a  railroad,  with  probable  arduous 
field  work,  is  recommended,  as  is  the  study  of  technical 
books  and  periodicals.  That  the  rewards  of  earnest 
effort  may  be  substantial  is  shown  by  such  civil  engi- 
neers as  Mr.  Cassatt,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania ; 
Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  ;  Mr.  Loree,  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio ;  Mr.  Ramsey,  of  the  Wabash ;  and  Mr. 
Burt,  of  the  Union  Pacific. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

IN  a  freely  illustrated  paper  on  ** The  Rich  Empire  in 
the  North,"  Mr.  William  R.  Stewart  describes 
Alaska,  past  and  present.  "  Not  only  Alaska,  but  the 
whole  vast  stretch  of  the  far  Northwest  is  repeating 
California's  marvelous  story  of  development.  Steam- 
ers, many  of  them  palatial  in  their  fittings,  now  navi- 
gate the  Alaskan  rivers  ;  tovrns  with  organized  systems 
of  government  are  growing  fast,  with  schools  and 
banks  and  churches,  and  streets  lighted  by  electricity 
and  paved.  The  telegraph  and  the  telephone  connect 
the  principal  settlements ,  and  railroads  are  being  built 
which  in  a  year  or  two  will  traverse  the  peninsula  al- 
most from  end  to  end."  Mr.  Stewart  regards  Alaska 
as  a  country  of  vast  possibilities.  **When  the  cod 
banks  of  the  coast  have  been  exploited  ;  the  salmon  in- 
dustry placed  on  a  more  systematic  basis  ;  the  deposits 
of  gold,  iron,  nickel,  copper,  and  coal  worked  by  ade- 
quate machinery  ;  the  vast  tracts  of  fertile  land  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  the  railroads  completed,  the 
great  North  will  no  longer  be  the  lone  terra  incognita 
of  the  past,  but  will  throb  with  an  active  and  product- 
ive civilization." 

JONATHAN  EDWARDS  AND  HIS  DESCENDANTS. 

In  connection  with  the  bi-centennial  of  the  birth  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  to  be  celebrated  in  October,  Edith 
A.  Winship  traces  in  her  paper,  **  The  Human  Legacy 
of  Jonathan  Edwards,"  the  infiuence  he  is  still  exerting 
through  his  descendants.  "  The  remarkable  record  of 
this  family  is  shown  by  a  study  of  the  descendants  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  to  the  number  of  fourteen  hundred 
down  to  the  present  generation.  As  public  officials, 
business  men,  writers  and  preachers,  physicians,  law- 
yers, judges,  college  professors  and  presidents,  these 
descendants  have  been  men  of  mark."  The  only  black 
sheep  of  the  whole  flock  is  Aaron  Burr,  a  grandson  of 
Jonathan  Edwards. 

HOW  TO  BEAUTIFY  A  CITY. 

In  her  suggestive  paper  "The  Block  Beautiful,"  Zella 
Milhau  describes  the  missionary  work  undertaken  by 
the  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York,  respecting  its 
members,  in  behalf  of  beautifying  our  cities  by  induc- 
ing the  individual  householders  to  decorate  their  dwell- 
ings with  window  boxes.  The  experiment  was  begun 
a  year  ago  in  Brooklyn,  as  a  city  of  householders,  in  an 
average,  prosperous  city  block,  and  now  the  idea  has 
already  been  taken  up  by  practically  the  whole  of 
Brooklyn  Heights  for  many  blocks  around.  The  ex- 
perimental stage  included  the  finding  of  a  box  best 
adapted  to  that  purpose,  as  well  as  the  most  artistic 
arrangement  of  flowers  to  satisfy  the  design  of  the 
house  and  the  block.  That  stage  is  now  passed.  "  We 
have  models  of  a  dozen  different  styles  and  fashions. of 
window  and  front-door  boxes,  photographs  of  florally 
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decorated  houses  and  of  artistic  back-yards."  Exhibi- 
tions of  these  models  have  l)een  held  in  Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn,  and  in  New  York  City  at  the  National  Art 
Club,  that  have  aroused  considerable  interest. 

Adele  Marie  Shaw's  paper  on  *' Reading  for  Teach- 
ers" will  appeal  to  many  a  college-bred  teacher  obliged 
to  take  personal  instructions  from  her  intellectual  in- 
feriors ;  Mr.  Frederic  C.  Howe  describes  "Cleveland — 
A  City  Finding  Itself  ;  "  Francis  E.  Leupp  tells  "  How 
the  Army  is  Now  Organized  ;"  Mr.  John  Foster  Carr 
predicts  "Anglo-American  Unity  Fast  Coming; "Mr. 
J.  W.  Hewes  contributes  a  stories  of  interesting  statis- 
tical charts  on  "Where  Our  Immigrants  Settle  ;  "  Mr. 
Kalph  D.  Paine  gives  a  sketch  of  William  Ellis  Corey, 
the  new  president  of  the  Unit-ed  States  Steel  CoriM)ra- 
tion  ;  and  Mr.  Chalmers  Roberts,  in  a  somewhat  longer 
paper,  "Some  Personal  Glimpses  of  Lord  Salisbury." 


SUCCESS. 

FROM  the  October  number  of  Success  we  have  se- 
lected the  article  on  "Adelina  Patti's  Achieve- 
ment" for  quotation  in  our  department  of  "Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month." 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 

Mr.  Walter  Wellman  explains,  in  an  interesting 
article  on  "Operating  the  United  States  Senate,"  its  proc- 
esses and  methods,  which  he  calls  "somewhat  mysteri- 
ous" to  all  but  those  who  have  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity to  study  its  inner  workings.  He  characterizes 
it  in  a  single  phrase  as  an  "aristocratic  democracy," 
formal,  elegant,  ceremonious,  and  punctilious  ;  to  serve 
in  it  is  a  distinction.  The  mere  title  of  Senator  carries 
with  it  a  dignity,  into  which  a  member  easily  slips  as 
soon  as  he  takes  his  seat  in  the  Senate  chamber.  This 
seat  is  now  coveted  as  one  of  the  greatest  prizes  of 
American  public  liffe.  Men  who  love  power  find  that, 
if  in  the  Senate  their  aspiration  for  power  is  not  satis- 
fied, at  least  opportunity  is  always  theirs. 

The  prerogative  of  seniority  is  considered  in  making 
appointments.  If  the  chairman  of  a  committee  dies  or 
leaves  the  Senate,  he  is  succeeded  by  the  man  of  the 
majority  political  party  who  has  served  longest  upon 
the  committee.  Even  when  two  Senators  from  the 
same  State  aspire  to  a  vacancy  upon  a  committee,  the 
senior  Senator  has  the  preference,  although  the  other 
man  may  be  better  qualified  for  the  place  by  study  and 
training.  The  real  power  behind  the  throne  is  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  commonly  known  as  the  "steering 
committee."  Memliership  in  this  committee  is  one  of 
the  great  prizes  of  senatorial  service.  It  means  in- 
fiuence  and  power,  for  the  "steering  committee"  not 
only  settles  questions  of  committee  assignments,  and 
many  matt-ers  pertaining  to  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  the  Senators,  but  it  also  exercises  supervision 
over  that  really  important  thing,  "  the  order  of  busi- 
ness." The  real  decisions  of  the  Senate  are  reached, 
not  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  chamber,  but  in  the  com- 
fortable cloak-rooms ;  here  the  Senators,  while  loung- 
ing, smoking,  and  drinking  their  special  beverage,  the 
luscious  Apollinaris  lemonade,  are  discussing  world- 
politics,  national  politics.  State  politics,  and,  above  all. 
Senate  politics. 

AMERICAN  MIGRATION  TO  CANADA. 

The  new  Canada  in  the  making  is  described  by  Rufus 
Rockwell  Wilson  as  a  vast  wheat-growing  country  that 
is  luring  American  farmers  across  tfee  border.    "  From 


March  to  August,  1902,  more  than  thirty  thonsaod 
American  farmers,  mainly  heads  of  families,  settled  in 
Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories,  where  they  be- 
came the  owners  of  upward  of  five  million  acres  of  iand.^ 
They  have  gone  to  Canada  because,  "  in  many  cases,  they 
can  sell  their  old  farms  in  the  States  for  from  thirty 
dollars  to  forty  dollars  an  acre,  and  can  buy  as  good 
land  under  the  British  flag  from  seven  dollars  to  ta 
dollars  an  acre,  starting  anew  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, and  with  a  goodly  amount  of  ready  cash  in  hand 
The  climatic  conditions  are  very  similar  to  those  of  onr 
own  Northwest.  Sir  William  van  Home  estimates  the 
future  population  of  the  Canadian  wheat  belt  at  100^- 
000,000,  and  predicts  that  the  children  of  to-day  will  liw 
to  see  it  producing  more  wheat  than  any  other  grain- 
growing  area  in  the  world." 

There  is,  in  addition,  the  usual  complement  of  stories 
and  helpful  articles.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  writes 
on  "  The  Home  as  a  Social  Medium,"  and  Orison  Swett 
Mardeii^on  "Mastering  Moods." 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  October  Atlantic,  Mr.  S.  W.  McCall  considen 
"The  Power  of  the  Senate"  as  a  menace  to  the 
great  principles  of  popular  government  underlying  our 
institutions.  The  privilege  of  debate  that  now  obtains 
permits  any  Senator  to  defeat  a  bill  by  talking  against 
time  and  thus  forcing  its  supporters  to  withdraw  the 
same.  The  system  of  electing  Senators  by  twos  from 
every  State,  and  not,  as  the  representatives,  in  propo^ 
tion  to  the  population,  residting  in  **an  exaggerated  in- 
equality so  utterly  subversive  to  the  American  dogmaof 
government,  is  undoubtedly  the  great  fault  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Senate.  States  having  leas  than  one-sixth  of 
the  population  choose  a  majority  of  the  entire  Senate, 
while  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  people  of  the  country 
are  represented  by  a  minority  in  that  body."  Hence 
special  interests  and  special  sections  of  the  ooontry  an 
unduly  favored,  each  Senator  voting  on  principle  fbf 
the  measures  furthering  the  interests  of  his  own  Statfr 
Mr.  McCall  considers  the  increasing  practice  of  in- 
trusting Senators  with  special  official  fanctions^— as 
e.g.y  on  the  commission  to  negotiate  the  treaty  with 
Spain,  and  more  recently  on  the  Alaskan  Bonndaiy 
Commission, — unconstitutional,  as  is  also  the  growing 
tendency  to  pass  laws,  and  especially  taxation  lawS)  \is 
treaty.  "The  only  practical  hope  of  even  a  partial 
remedy  lies  in  the  jealous  insistence  by  the  honse  upon 
its  constitutional  prerogatives." 

PIUS  X.  AND  HIS  TASK. 

H.  D.  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  describes  the  tasks  oonfioiitiDg 
the  new  Pontiff.  While  the  problems  Uiat  await  Um 
are  chiefiy  spiritual,  "  he  must  be  a  statesnuun,  ha  mut 
keep  constant  watch  on  the  political  pnrposm  of  evwy 
government  in  Europe,  and  be  on  the  alert  to  oppoiBb 
to  obstruct,  to  check,  to  hinder,  to  delaj»  all  Ihosi 
which  are  hostile  to  the  Church."  Regarding  his  ItlUaa 
policy,  there  are  intimations  that  he  will  foUovr  thak 
of  his  predecessor,  though  a  kindly  relation  magr  te  ex- 
pected between  the  Vatican  and  the  QnixliMd.  A  fv 
more  intricate  question  is  the  course  to  pniMM  la 
France.  Shall  he  attempt  to  organise  a  fratlinHn  pailyf 
or  rely  on  gentle  suasion  ?  In  Germany,  tfaa 
are  chiefiy  connected  with  the  growth  chI  Um 
party.  In  Austria,  he  ]  i  to  aoe  the  £m  «•» 
nKTvemeDt,  whfcsh  is  a  0Bu  Craisi1teHal|r8iil|r* 
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of  the  Grerman  population  for  political  reasons, 
asks  require  great  tact  and  diplomacy,  as  he 
>t  resort  to  force.  *' Certainly  it  is  easy  to  sym- 
ze  with  the  new  Pontiff  under  the  load  of  his  great 
[isibility.    Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  the 


crown. 


>» 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  FOR  THE  NEGRO. 

►ker  T.  Washington  describes  how  industrial  train- 
as  brought  about  a  better  understanding  between 
hite  and  the  black  South.  '*  It  was  the  introduc- 
»f  industrial  training  into  the  negro's  education 
;eemed  to  furnish  the  first  basis  for  anything  like 
d  and  sympathetic  interest  and  action  between  the 
*aces  in  the  South,  and  between  the  whites  in  the 
1  and  those  in  the  South.  Aside  from  its  direct 
It  to  the  black  race,  industrial  education  has  fur- 
d  a  basis  for  mutual  faith  jand  cooperation,  which 
leant  more  to  the  South  and  to  the  work  of  educa- 
han  has  been  realized." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Samuel  McC.  Crothers  has  a  delightful  essay  on 
xotism,"  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  contributes  *'Some 
krks  on  the  Study  of  English  Verse,"  Mr.  Arnold 
bain  dilates  on  the  charms  "  Of  Walks  and  Walk- 
'ours,"  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  contributes  some  rem- 
snces  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  there  is  the 

quota  of  fiction  and  verse. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 
IE  most  prominent  feature  of  the  September  North 
American  is  a  series  of  tributes  to  the  late  Pope 
Of  the  seven  writers  who  contribute  to  this  series, 
bishop  Ireland  alone  represents  the  Church  of 
5,  the  other  contributors  being  Bishop  Coleman, 
B  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ;  Dr.  R.  F.  Coyle, 
rator  of  the  last  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  ; 
.  B.  Thomas,  the  Baptist  theologian  ;  Dr.  Wash- 
n  Gladden,  the  Congregationalist ;  Dr.  J.  Wesley 
?ton,  the  eminent  Methodist ;  and  Dr.  H.  Pereira 
es,  the  Jewish  rabbi  of  New  York.  These  repre- 
tives  of  differing  faiths  are  at  complete  agreement 
cognizing  the  remarkable  influence  of  the  late 
flf  in  the  non- Catholic  world.  It  is  doubtful,  in- 
whether  the  death  of  any  great  Protestant  would 
called  out  so  hearty  and  unanimous  a  testimony 
living  Protestants. 

WHISTLER'S  AMERICANISM. 

m  article  on  the  late  James  McNeill  Whistler,  Mr. 
th  Pennell  wannly  defends  that  eccentric  artist's 
acanism : 

e  was  the  most  intensely  American  of  Americans, 
Quously  reviled  though  he  is  by  being  called  an 
o-American,  a  Franco- American,  impossible  hy- 
Whistler  was  an  American  and  nothing  else, 
leals  were  American,  his  ambition  was  for  Amer- 
And  yet,  because  he  did  not  live  in  Skaneateles 
klamazoo,  or  even  in  New  York  or  Boston,  because 
happened  that  he  found  his  first  motives  in  Lon- 
as  well  as  his  last,  because  his  most  intimate 
Is  were  in  that  city,  he  and  some  other  people, 
him,  who  also  love  England  because  of  what  it 
them  in  their  art,  are  virtually  denounced  as 
)rs  to  the  land  of  tlieir  birth  and  of  their  fathers' 
,  mainly,  it  is  true,  by  people  who  were  not  even 
there.  In  all  the  important  American  movements 
e  last  few  years,  schemes  for  empire,  the  question 


of  the  blacks,  everything  that  concerns  the  American, 
his  interest  was  boundless, — the  interest  of  the  real 
American,  not  of  the  sentimentalist  or  the  politician. 
The  sooner  the  American  nation  can  understand  that 
this  great  man  was  one  of  those  who  are  compelled  to 
live  out  of  their  country  by  their  profession,  their  busi- 
ness, or  their  trade,  though  they  may  love  their  land, 
care  more  for  it,  and  do  more  for  it,  than  those  who 
never  stir  beyond  the  borders  of  their  own  ward,  the 
broader  will  be  the  American  outlook.  The  American 
appreciation  which  came  to  him  from  America  was 
always  a  delight,  and  his  friends  were  nearly  all  Amer- 
icans. At  any  rate,  they  were  not  Englishmen ;  and 
if  some  of  them  live  in  London,  they  no  more  than  he 
are  of  it.  It  is  true  that  to-day  England,  with  the 
sense  of  appropriation  which  has  always  been  hers,  is 
ready  enough  to  speak  of  him  as  an  English  artist.  He 
was  in  no  sense  an  English  artist ;  English  artists 
never  did  one  single  thing  for  him  during  his  life  nor 
since  his  death ;  nor  English  collectors  either,  save  to 
unload  at  advanced  prices,  his  works  they  possessed, — 
luckily,  and  as  he  wished,  to  Americans.'' 

THE   NEW  TRAINING  FOR  THE  BRITISH  NA\'Y. 

Writing  of  '*  British  Naval  Progress,"  Mr.  Archibald 
S.  Hurd  has  this  to  siiy  regarding  tlie  recent  changes  in 
the  training  of  the  personnel  : 

'*  At  last  the  ollicers  and  men  are  to  be  trained  for 
a  mechanical  navy.  Up  to  the  present^  they  have  been 
fitted  for  a  fleet  of  sailing  ships  and  have  learned  an 
immense  amount  of  the  lore  of  an  art  which  has  ceased 
to  have  any  bearing  on  the  conduct  of  war  afloat.  In 
future,  every  officer  and  every  man  will  be  a  mechani- 
cian, and  every  shred  of  the  old  routine  which  has  no 
influence  on  his  future  life,  either  as  navigator,  gunner, 
torpedo  expert,  signaller,  or  trained  mechanician,  will 
be  banished  ;  while  at  the  Greenwich  College  a  course 
of  study  in  tactics  and  strategy  for  senior  officers  has 
already  more  than  fulfilled  expectations." 

WHY  THE  PANAMA  ROUTE  WAS  ORIGINALLY  CHOSEN. 

Sefior  Crisanto  Medina,  Guatemalan  minister  to 
France,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  internation- 
al congress  of  1879,  which  decided  on  the  adoption  of 
the  Panama  route  for  an  interoceanic  canal,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  Nicaraguan  route.  According  to  Sefior 
Medina,  it  was  not  the  sujjerior  advantages  of  Panama 
that  carried  the  day,  so  much  as  the  argument,  secretly 
employed  by  De  I^esseps  and  others,  that  satisfactory 
negotiations  could  not  be  had  with  Nicaragua. 

CAN  THE  FILIPINO  BE  TAUGHT  TO  WORK  ? 

The  Hon.  Hugh  Clifford,  formerly  governor  of  North 
Borneo,  in  concluding  a  description  of  the  different 
systems  employed  by  European  nations  in  dealing  with 
Malayan  peoples,  asserts  that  men  of  this  stock  will 
not  work  more  than  is  necessary  to  supply  their  very 
modest  wants,  if  left  to  themselves,  but  must  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  as  in  Dutch  Elast  India.  He  reasons, 
therefore,  that  the  United  States  can  never  succeed  in 
raising  the  Filipino  to  a  fair  measure  of  material  pros- 
perity and  at  the  same  time  to  the  attainment  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  happiness,  since  the  two  objects  are 
mutually  antagonistic  the  one  to  the  other. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Prof.  Charles  Waldstein  writes  on  "The  Ideal  of  a 
University,"  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  on  "  How  Shake- 
speare Learned  His  Trade,''  Mr.  H.  G.  Furbay  on  "  The 
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An ti •  Saloon  League,"  and  Professor  Lonibroso  on 
"  Lefthandedness  and  Leftsidedness."  Mr.  \V.  B.  Yeats 
contributes  '*  The  Hour-Glass  :  a  Morality."  We  have 
quoted  in  our  department  of  ''Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month"  from  ex-Minister  Snowden's  exposition  of 
"The  Problem  of  the  liiilkans." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  RP:VIEW. 

TO  the  Contemporary  licvUw  for  September,  M. 
Jean  Finot,  editor  of  L<i  Jh'vuej  contributes  an 
excellent  paper  entitled  "France,  England,  and  the 
Anarchy  of  Europe,"  in  which  the  whole  history  of 
progress  toward  internationalism  is  summed  up.  M. 
Finot  regards  the  victory  of  international  law  in  Anglo- 
French  relat  ions  as  practically  assured.  He  thinks  that 
by  such  melius,  and  not  by  demanding  general  disarma- 
ment, the  peace  of  EuroiHi  will  Ix^  linally  attained. 

"The  Euroi)ean  atmosphere  is  favorable  to  the  success 
of  the  idea  of  peace,  (jovernments  and  the  diplomatic 
routine  offer  but  a  feeble  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
peoples  and  their  parliaments.  Success  will  IhmiU  the 
nearer  if  the  converts  to  the  cause  will  abandon  their 
old  impracticable  visions.  All  efforts  should  l)e  concen- 
trated on  a  programme,  not  difficult  to  rt»alize  ;  compul- 
sory arbitration  ft)r  all.  1  nstead  of  trying  to  bring  *  uni- 
versal peace  *  upon  a  world  as  yet  too  young  to  accept 
it,  or  pretuihing  *  general  disiirnuiment,'  a  project  so 
much  at  variance  with  the  distrust  sown  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  monarchical  and  warlike  EuroiH?,  the 
friends  of  peace  should  have  but  one  pur]X)se,  to  bring 
about  a  state  of  law  among  the  nations.  This  method 
of  providing  against  war  will  soon  become  the  general 
rule.  It  involves  no  premiums  to  pay,  no  sacrifices  to 
undergo." 

**THE  REAL  CARLYLE." 

There  is  an  interesting  paper  under  this  heading, 
compiled  by  his  daughter  from  notes  left  by  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy.  Sir  Charles  evidently  did 
not  take  an  extremist  view  in  either  side  of  the  Froude 
controversy.  He  denies  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  ever  under- 
went any  exceptional  hardships  at  Craigenputtock : 
but  he  says  that  if  Carlyle  had  *'  sweetened  their  leisure 
with  habitual  tokens  of  tenderness  and  fondness,  she 
would  have  got  more  pleasure  out  of  life :  but  he  was 
apt  to  }ye  silent  and  self-absorlKnl  even  in  the  intervals 
of  reix>si»."  Carlyle  had  faults  which,  under  a  social 
microscoiH\  UM)m  large.  Sir  Charles,  however,  criti- 
cisi»s  Froude  for  exin^sing  the  details  of  Carlyle's 
domestic  life.     Of  Carlyle  as  a  teacher,  he  sjiys  : 

"  There  art*  no  symptoms  discernible  of  Carlyle  l)eing 
forgotten,  and  (luite  as  few  of  his  Innng  accepte<l  as  one 
of  the  small  exceptional  class  of  Innings  appointe<l  to ex- 
jKmnd  the  will  of  (Jod  to  mankind.  His  opinions  have 
not  spn»a<l  and  strengthenetl  with  time  as  divine  teach- 
ings have  always  done  :  on  the  contrary,  they  exercise 
less  influence  over  men  than  duriuL:  his  lifetime.  His 
contempt  for  th«aim«»  and  TnethiHl>  .>f  nunlern  lilvrty 
is  considereil  a<  paradt^xical  a«»  Uoii-iseau's  onslaught 
on  civilization,  and  hi«i  nMnetlie<  are  like  the  fla^ciH»s  in 
the  patent  ollice,  which  are  marvelously  ingenious, 
but  .somehow  won't  work.  A  whole  generation  has 
pass*Hl  away  since  he  de«*lared  that  nothing  was  to  be 
exiMvttMl  fnmi  n^forming  Parliament.  The  world  shows 
no  inclinatitm  to  accept  his  opinion  on  neirn^  slavery, 
or  Jewish  emancipation.  In  truth,  he  tlid  not  make 
anv  immetliare  addition  to  the  st(xk  i>f  Imman  knowl- 


e<lge,  but  he  recalled  and  vivified  the  sense  of  huum 
duties  and  obligations,  and  will  take  his  place  witli 
great  teachers  who  serve  and  enlighten  mankind,  lib 
Milton,  Burke,  and  Johnson." 

THIERS. 

Mrs.  Emily  Crawford  contributes  an  extremely  in- 
teresting anecdotal  article  of  *' Recollections  of  )L 
Thiers,"  written,  of  course,  apropos  of  M.  Hanotaox'^ 
recent  b(K)k,  Speaking  of  Thiers  just  before  his  death, 
Mrs.  Crawford  siiys  : 

*'A  more  extniordinary  being  never  lived  than  34. 
Thiers.  He  hatl  deliciously  endearing  qualities.  His 
mind  had  searchlight  luminosity.  Like  radinm,  it 
kept  burning  bright  without  consuming  itself,  and  re- 
mained active  to  the  end.  I  siiw  him  in  bed,  a  bed  no 
longer  than  a  child's,  with  his  nightcap  on  his  head 
resting  after  his  conference  with  Gambetta,  and  had 
from  his  lips  his  view  of  the  situation  of  MacMahon. 
of  republican  France,  and  of  France  in  relatioD  to 
Italy  and  Germany.  I  called  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
should  have  been  told  to  come  again  had  he  not  over- 
heanl  my  voice  in  the  hall.  He  got  up,  came  out  into 
the  lobby,  and  called  me  up.  I  found,  him  in  a  long 
nightshirt,  with  his  wife  and  her  sister  trying  to  keep 
him  ([uiet.  Finally,  he  w^ent  l)ack  to  bed,  but  insisted 
on  sitting  up  and  talking.  He  looked  dying  and,  as 
George  Fox  said  of  Cromwell,  *a  whiff  of  death  passed 
over  him.'  His  translucent  face  struck  me  as  phenom- 
enally beautiful  in  an  extraordinary  way.  We  knew 
little  then  of  electric  light.  In  lookini^  back,  Thieis 
api)ears  to  me  to  have  contained  an  arc  light  The 
flesh  was  the  color  of  old  white  wax ;  the  lines  and 
wrinkles  were  deeply  graven,  but  the  black  eyes  were 
lambent  and  expressive.  His  mind  was  never  more  fit. 
but  he  showed  childish  petulance  when  the  ladies  with 
him  betrayed  fear  for  his  health.  This  did  not  arise 
from  senile  decay ;  he  had,  as  long  as  I  remember  him 
the  petulance  of  childhood.  It  added  a  grace  the  more 
to  his  many  captivating  qualities ;  the  mind  kept  its 
childish  freshness  to  the  very  last,  and  his  interests, 
which  ran  in  so  many  directions,  remained  vivid  as  in 
early  life." 

OTUER  ARTICLES. 

Mme.  Mary  Duclaux  begins  a  series  of  papers  on 
"The  French  Peasant  Before  and  After  the  Revolii- 
tion,"  dealing  this  month  with  the  part  ''Before."  Pro- 
fessor Armitage  writes  on  ''The  Indian  Missionaiy.' 
We  have  (luoted  elsewhere  from  Dr.  Woods  Hutchin- 
.son's  article  on  ''Play  as  an  Elducation,"  and  from  Dr. 
Dillon's  study  of  the  Macedonian  situatioii. 


THE  XINETKENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  September  Nineteenth  Century  is  a  good  nnm- 
Ivr,  oiH^ning  with  an  excellent  free-trade  paper 
by  Lonl  Avebury,  together  with  other  arttdes  on  the 
fiscal  controversy.  The  fiscal  articles  are  followed  Iv 
two  p^ipers  on  South  African  questions  worth  leiding- 

SOITH  AFRICA'S  RESOUBCBB. 

The  first  is  by  Gen.  Sir  E.  Brabant»  who  wiitei « 
''The  Resources  of  South  Africa."  As  regards miiiatl 
wealth,  he  says,  it  is  perhaps  the  richest  in  thewcridli 
but  exhaustible :  and  the  real  advantage  of  this  mto/Bttli 
wealth  lies  in  the  development  it  may  giTe  to  agilcA^ 
ture.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  for  a  man  of  h&M 
and  strength  to  make  a  living  in  the  countiy.    GoMrtl 
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It  warns  agricultural  immigrants  against  in  vest- 
sir  money  too  soon  ;  they  must  either  take  service 
skilled  farmer  and  learn  local  conditions,  or  buy 
.  only  a  few  acres,  not  too  far  from  a  market,  put 
>uple  of  Kaffir  huts,  and  at  first  grow  only  such 
bles  as  can  be  readily  sold. 

THE  NATIVE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

E.  P.  Rathbone,  late  inspector  of  mines  to  the 
overnment,  deals  with  the  native  labor  question, 
"^es  a  number  of  answers  received  in  reply  to 
)ns  put  to  high  officials  under  the  present  r^girtic. 
f  these  officials  expressed  themselves  absolutely 
d  to  spirituous  liquor.  They  approved  of  educa- 
r  the  natives,  not  on  white  lines  ;  of  a  pass  law  ; 
increased  inducements  to,  but  no  forced,  labor. 

THE  RESTRICTION  OF  FAMILIES. 

F.  A.  Doughty,  an  American  contributor,  writes 
le  Small  Family  and  American  Society,"  a  topic 
y  discussed  at  length  in  the  North  American 
';.  As  the  result  of  restricted  reproduction,  the 
h.  type  is  disappearing  in  many  parts  of  America, 
ilarly  in  the  South. 

parently,  our  more  recently  adopted  citizens, — the 
Qding  Celt,  Teuton,  Slav,  and  Latin, — are  not  dis- 
ed  by  difficulties  in  rearing  large  families  on 
•  incomes,  hence  the  ultimate  passing  of  the 
Saxon  as  a  ruling  factor  in  this  government  is 
ntly  predicted.  The  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
i  their  spirit  of  boundless  hospitality,  paved  the 
r  the  displacement  of  their  own  descendants, 
doing  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  monopoly  of 
by  an  oligarchy  or  an  aristocracy,  the  decline 
ily  prestige  and  influence  became  a  foregone 
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^glo-Saxon  stamp  will  be  retained  on  American 
ustoms,  literature,  and  language.  Everything 
jeing  transmuted  through  the  superior  fecundity 
mmigrant. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

3  are  several  other  articles  of  interest.  Mr.  H. 
on  Fyfe,  in  a  paper  on  **The  Alien  and  the 
!,"  expresses  the  belief  that  anti-Semitism  will 
England  if  the  Jews  do  not  cease  their  exclu- 
s.  Mr.  Dicey  tells  "  The  Story  of  Gray's  Inn." 
H.  Longford  writes  on  "The  Growth  of  the  Jai>- 
Tavy,"  and  Mrs.  Maxwell-Scott  begins  an  article 
an  of  Arc." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

C  Fortnightly  Review  for  September  is  a  good 
lumber,  somewhat  marred  by  the  editor's  too 
onsideration  for  the  zoUverein  controversy.  A 
•tide,  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Brailsford,  on  *'The  Mace- 
Revolt,"  a  paper  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  on 
Free  and  Autonomous,"  and  an  appreciation 
I  Tynan  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  work  in  Ire- 
•e  all  cited  among  the  *'  Leading  Articles,"  and 
ttle  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  section. 

MAN'S  PLACE  IN  THE  UNIVERSE. 

Lussel  Wallace  replies  to  his  critics.  He  an- 
i  that  he  has  been  preparing  a  book  on  the  sub- 
lich  is  nearly  ready.  Dr.  Wallace  sticks  to  his 
nt  that  observation  tends  to  prove  that  the  stellar 
is  not  infinite.    As  for  the  argument  raised  by 


his  critics,  that  as  the  sun  is  moving  rapidly  through 
space,  it  did  not  always,  even  if  it  now  does,  occupy  a 
central  position,  Dr.  Wallace  replies  that  we  have  no 
evidence  whatever  to  show  that  the  solar  system  is  mov- 
ing in  a  straight  line.  The  motion  of  our  system  is 
purely  relative  to  certain  specified  groups  of  stars.  Dr. 
Wallace  concludes  by  saying  that  such  delicate  adjust- 
ments, and  such  numerous  combinations  of  physical 
and  chemical  conditions,  are  required  for  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  life,  as  to  render  it  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  they  should  all  be  again 
found  combined  in  any  planet,  which  leads  him  to  the 
provisional  conclusion  that  our  earth  is  the  only  inhab- 
ited planet  in  the  whole  stellar  universe. 

THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake  has  an  interesting  paper  entitled 
"Did  Things  Go  Better  Before  Our  Time?"  His 
answer  he  sums  up  in  the  words  of  Sidney  Smith  : 

**  For  olden  times  let  others  prate, 
I  deem  it  lucky  I  was  born  so  late." 

Mr.  Holyoake  mentions  one  curious  fact,  that  before 
matches  came  into  common  use  the  average  working 
man  wasted  ninety  hours  a  year  in  kindling  fires  with 
the  tinder-box.  Seventy  years  ago,  the  working-class 
household  lived  in  gloom  after  sundown.  Mr.  Holyoake 
remembers  a  time  when  "  only  four  men  in  Birmingham 
had  the  courage  to  wear  beards,"  and  only  military 
officers  were  allowed  to  wear  a  mustache.  In  the  good 
old  days,  one  pump  in  a  yard  had  to  serve  several  work- 
ing-class families.  In  the  days  of  wooden  bedsteads, 
the  workingman  was  eaten  alive  by  insects.  Food  to- 
day is  purer— health  is  surer— life  itself  is  safer  and 
lasts  longer. 

THE  AMERICAN  HUSBAND. 

Gertrude  Atherton  writes  on  "  The  American  Hus- 
band," the  type  of  which,  she  insists,  is  not  to  be  found 
among  the  wealthy  visitors  to  Europe,  but  among  the 
great  middle  class. 

*'  Beyond  a  doubt,  it  is  in  the  huge  bulk  of  the  middle 
class,  both  in  and  out  of  the  strenuous  cities,  that  not 
only  the  *  typical'  husband  is  to  be  found,  but  the 
largest  measure  of  domestic  contentment.  In  these 
millions  of  respectable  homes,  just  above  the  grind  and 
pinch  of  poverty,  many  a  man  is  common,  overbearing, 
selfish,  dull,  but  the  mass  of  him  lives  an  even  and  ami- 
able life,  moderately  indulgent  to  his  family,  and  repay- 
ing the  unintermittent  sacrifices  of  his  wife  with  much 
consideration,  even  while  accepting  them  as  inevitable. 
He  loves  his  home  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  his  chil- 
dren, being  not  above  walking  the  floor  with  them  at 
night,  nor  wheeling  them  in  the  perambulator.  If  he 
works  unceasingly,  it  is  to  educate  them  properly,  and 
leave  his  family  provided  for  at  his  death.  There  may 
be  an  occasional  scene  when  bills  come  in,  for  the 
American  man  expects  the  impossible  of  the  American 
wife,  more  in  the  matter  of  economics  than  is  in  the 
power  of  mortal  woman  outside  of  France." 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  Westminster  Review  for  September  opens  with 
a  paper  suggesting  "A  Free  Trading  Imperial 
ZoUverein." 

Mr.  J.  G.  Godard  follows  with  an  article  on  "  Ecclesi- 
asticism  and  Imperialism,"  with  special  relation  to  the 
South  African  War.    **The  gravaman  of  the  charge 
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against  the  clergy,''  says  Mr.  Grodard,  *^  is  not  that  they 
hypocritically  profess  the  popalar  belief,  but  that  they 
share  such  belief;  that  whenever  the  nation  embarks 
uix)n  an  immoral  or  disastrous  enterprise,  they  are  al- 
ways able  to  discover  a  justification  for  such  enterprise 
because  it  is  national." 

Surgeon-Captain  Bakewell  expresses  the  conviction 
that  the  empire  is  likely  to  be  broken  up  by  the  queH- 
tion,  Will  the  colonies  pay  their  fair  share  and  propor- 
tion of  defending  it  ?  He  does  not  think  that  such  un- 
organized colonial  support  as  we  received  during  the 
late  struggle  would  be  of  any  use  in  a  great  war. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Wheeler,  writing  on  the  St.  Pierre  catas- 
trophe, declares  that  it  can  be  no  more  reconciled  with 
the  moral  government  of  the  universe  than  we  can  at- 
tribute benevolence  to  a  cataract  or  magnanimity  to 
the  rising  sun. 

SCOTLAND'S  NATIONAL  PHYSIQUE. 

Mr.  H.  Rippon-Seymour  examines  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  as  regards 
Scotland.  He  comments  on  the  fact  that  the  commis- 
sioners found  that  "there  exists  in  Scotland  an  unde- 
niable degeneration."  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
percentage  of  children  suffering  from  diseases  in 
Edinburgh  is  more  than  double  the  percentage  of  Aber- 
deen. In  Ekiinburgh,  one-third  of  the  board  school 
children  were  found  in  want  of  immediate  medical 
attention.  Another  article  on  the  same  subject,  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Vines,  however,  ridicules  the  conclusions  of  the 
commission. 

CO-EDUCATION. 

There  is  an  interesting  article,  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Tylee,  on 
"Some  Recent  Experiments  in  Co-Education."  He  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  good  results  of  co-education  at  Kes- 
wick, where  there  are  now  sixty  boys  and  forty  girls. 
Both  ^xes  attend  the  same  classes,  and  outdoor  games 
form  as  large  a  part  of  the  training  of  the  girls  as  of 
the  boys.  The  following  sentences,  one  written  by  an 
Englishman,  and  the  other  by  an  American,  of  author- 
ity, give  the  opinions  of  observers  of  co-education : 

"  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  presence  of  the 
girls  and  mistresses  had  an  indefinable  infiuence  which 
made  itself  felt ;  there  was  a  marked  gentleness  and 
courtesy  observable  among  the  boys,  both  in  play-hours 
and  in  school,  which  may  not  unnaturally  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  co-education.  It  seems  to  be  an  admitted 
fact  that  girls  become  more  full  of  resource,  and  capa- 
ble of  much  self-reliance ;  that  boys  gain  in  refinement 
and  a  deeper  appreciation  of,  and  respect  for,  girlhood." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  Review  for  September  is  a  phenom- 
enal number,  being  nearly  double  its  usual  size. 
This  is  explained  by  the  long  special  supplement  on 
**  The  Economics  of  Empire,"  written,  we  are  told,  by 
the  "Assistant  Editor,"  which  fills  one  hundred  and 
six  pages. 

PAN-GERMANISM    IN   HUNGARY. 

Mr.  Ferencz  Herczeg,  member  of  the  Hungarian  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  has  an  article  under  this  heading.  M. 
Herczeg  begins  by  saying  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Pan-Grerman  movement  in  Hungary,  but  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  has  been  made  to  create  one,  the  object 
being  to  endow  the  two  million  German-speaking  Hun- 
garians with  some  kind  of  cultural  and  economic  or- 


ganization under  the  moral  supremacy  of  Germany. 
The  movement  has  been  a  complete  failure.  Hungai| 
is  now  wide-awake  in  opposition  to  Pan-Germanic 
ideals. 

A  GIFT-H0RSE*8  MOUTH. 

"  Glasgow  "  plays  the  devil's  advocate  with  a  venge- 
ance in  regard  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  to  the  Soo|«idi 
universities.  In  an  article  asking  the  question,  "  WiD 
Mr.  Carnegie  Corrupt  Scotland  ? "  he  answers  emphat- 
ically, he  will.  Scotland,  says  ^^  Glasgow,"  in  effect,  b 
in  danger  of  losing  all  her  independence  and  becoming 
Mr.  Carnegie's  humble  servant,  and  turning  her  labori- 
ous sons  into  loafers  and  idlers.  The  gift  is,  in  short, 
humiliating ;  and  the  provision  that  the  successful  man 
may  return  to  the  trust  what  he  has  been  given  as  s 
student,  shackles  his  sense  of  independence.  The  uni- 
versities will  be  so  much  under  the  control  of  the  Cw- 
negie  committee  that  they  cannot  modify  a  I/eyden  jar 
without  permission.  Rich  men  will  abuse  Mr.  Carnegie's 
liberality." 

Finally,  all  Scotland  will  be  so  learned  that  there  will 
be  no  tradesmen  or  workingmen  left. 

*' We  may  find  Scotland  beginning  to  suffer  from  the 
natural  consequences  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  whimsical  va- 
garies, and  infested  with  gangs  of  unpractical  scientists, 
theologians  sadly  down  at  heel,  and  spasmodic  men  of 
letters  that  are  no  better  than  dumb  dogs." 

SUNDAY  IN  THE  ENGLISH  VILLAGE. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Abell  writes  an  interesting  paper  on  "The 
Problem  of  the  Village  Sunday."  The  villager  suffers 
much  more  than  the  townsman  from  Sunday  stagna- 
tion. He  contrasts  the  Continental  with  the  British 
Sunday,  by  no  means  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 

"We  are  prone  to  prate  proudly  about  the  sanctity 
and  beauty  of  our  English  home  life,  and  no  doubt  on 
week-days  there  is  some  sanctity  and  beauty  about  it. 
But  when  we  come  to  Sunday,  and  think  of  the  brake- 
loads  of  husbands  and  fathers  who,  on  pleasure  bent, 
swarm  along  our  highways,  passihg  no  public  houses, 
filling  the  air  with  their  hideous  songs,  their  women 
folk  left  behind  in  the  holy  and  beautiful  homes,  and 
contrast  it  with  the  essentially  family  character  of  the 
Continental  Sunday,  as  exemplified  in  the  pleasant 
scenes  to  be  witnessed  wherever  trees  and  grass  are 
green  and  river  banks  invite  rest  and  refreshmenti  ire 
do  not  feel  quite  so  sure  about  the  soundness  of  oar 
Sounds  for  crowing." 

THE  PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 

THE  September  Pall  Mall  Magazine  is  excellent, 
from  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Winston  ChurchUl, 
noticed  separately,  to  Mr.  William  Archer's  appredsr 
tion  of  W.  E.  Henley ;  and  Mr.  William  Sharp's  "lite^ 
ary  geographical "  paper  on  "  The  Country  of  R.  L. 
Stevenson." 

Mr.  Arthur  Henry,  writing  on  "  The  Pilgrim's  Way," 
describes  the  old  highway  still  so  known  in  parts  by 
which  pilgrims  journeyed  from  London  to  BeckefB 
shrine  in  Canterbury.  Signer  Cortesi  describes  in  de- 
tail how  the  Pope  is  elected  ;  and  Major  Powell-Cotton 
writes  on  the  cave-dwellers  of  Mount  Eglon,  some 
ninety  miles  northeast  of  Victoria  Nyansa.  Already 
there  are  very  few  of  these  most  primitive  folks  left; 
and  soon  they  will  all  have  migrated  to  the  plains. 
Interesting  illustrations  accompany  the  article. 

The  Count  de  Soissons'  article  on  "  The  Austrian  Eat 
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and  tlw  Family"  glvea  oo  Interesting  theory  of 
II  ae  to  tbe  real  cause  of  Prince  Radolfs  tragic 
«  Mcret  known  only  to  the  Emperor,  Count  Golu- 
U,  and  one  other.  This  article  in  unlike  most  of 
■bout  royalty  ;  It  is  not  "  inoatly  slush." 

Frederic  Lees  hn.a  an  article  on  the  author  of 
i  Frtre  Yves,"  to  which  every  reader  of  Loti  will 
J-  turn.  It  is  curious  to  lesrn  that  a  son  of  non- 
readtuK  France  (though  I<oti  was  of  a  Protestant 
f)  should  confess  that  the  Bible,  as  read  aloud  by 
tber,  was  perhaps  the  only  Ixrak  that  hui  Influ- 
hia  style.    Flaubert  and  Alphnnse  Daudet  he  has 

otherwlae  he  writes  more  books  than  he  reads. 

CORNHILL. 
[ERE  is  plenty  of  good  matter  in  the  September 

number  of  CornMU.  The  tragedy  of  Robert 
)t  and  Mr.  Sidney  Low's  appreciation  of  the  late 

Henley  have  claimed  separate  notice. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Gibeon  coDtributee  a  short  drama  In  veroe 
on  three  kings  left  by  sea-rovers  naked  and  bound  on  a 
lone  rock  in  mid-ocean.  There  is  not  a  little  to  remind 
one  of  the  "  Prometheos  Uubound."  The  purport  seems 
to  be  to  show  that  glory  U  futile,  but  that  love  is  upper- 
moet  even  in  death, 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  gives  reminlscenoee  of  the 
Century  Club,  begun  in  1866  by  himself  and  Mr.  Lyulpb 
Stanley,  and  ultimately  merged  in  the  Nations}  Lib- 
eral Clab. 

Mr.  George  Bourne  writes  on  rural  techniques,  and 
shows  how  much  skill  has  gone  to  the  making  and  the 
tiaing  of  scythe  and  spade  and  hoe.  It  is  a  chivalrous 
vindication  of  the  skill  of  tbe  agricultural  laborer. 

Mrs.  Woods  contributes  a  travel  paper  on  her  tour 
through  the  Basque  provinces.  Professor  Brandin  ap- 
preciates the  work  of  Gaston  Paris  in  reconatrucUng 
medieval  history  through  its  literature.  The  discovery 
of  new  stars  gives  Mr.  F,  W,  Dyson  the  thread  for  a 
varied  astronomic  story. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


ON  THE  LATE  POPE. 
CE  death  of  Leo  XJII,  and  the  election  of  a  succes- 
sor form,  naturally  enough,  the  subject  of  several 
M  in  the  Italian  reviews,  notably  in  the  ClvlltA 
(tea,  the  Rnmeana  NazlonaU,  and  the  Nuova 
ogla.  The  tenor  of  all  is  Che  same, — admiration 
8  acknowledged  powers  of  one  of  the  last  of  the 
I  Old  Men  of  Europe,  and  grief  at  his  death.  The 
amed  review,  having  dealt  lengthily  with  Leo's 
Scate  on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee,  considers  that 
little  to  add,  but  nevertheless  publishes  several 
of  eulogy.  The  Snovn  Antologiu,  thinks  itsome- 
difflculc  to  judge  his  work  fairly.  He  had  to  eu- 
er  many  difficulties,  face  many  severe  struggles, 
e  undoubtedly  had  many  successes.  At  times,  he 
red  boldly  into'the  future ;  at  others,  he  appeared 
llding  timorously  in  Ibe  past.  In  another  article, 
eview  speaks  of  Leo  having  died  too  soon,  and 
■till  in  his  youth,  despite  his  great  age,  wbich 
Aorical  remark  is  indicative  of  the  high  opinion 
dch  Leo  was  held,  Tbe  Rn»»effini  yaitonale 
1  Dante,  and  Etays  that  the  late  Pontiff  possessed 
iree  qualities  mentloneil  in  those  lines,— namely, 
actual  lisht  full  of  love,  Icive  full  of  gladness,  and 
ess  Buperfor  to  all  sorrow.  He  was  n  human  crea- 
rho  was  almost  celestial. 

*e  second  article  ot  the  Xnnva  Antologla  we 
t  sketch  o(  the  popes  of  I,eo's  century.  Beginning 
»me  remarks  ou  Pius  VI,,  who  died  in  1799,  after 
g  been  dethroned  by  Bonaparte,  and  who  was 
d  to  his  grave  not  by  priests  but  by  soldiers,  the 
]  goes  through  the  occupants  of  the  Holy  See  and 
with  Leo,  who  is,  to  use  the  words  of  another 
',  "the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all." 
Jtameffiui  Nazlornilc.  speaking  briefly  of  the  new 
a,  thinks  that  he  will  Iw  a  worthy  Vicar  of  Christ, 
eclarefl  that  the  name  (PtusX,)  is  of  good  augury, 
IviUd  Cattollca  is  filso  very  hopeful. 
THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  LATIN  RACE. 

ong  the  cont«nm  of  the  liiiKscfina  Naz1<male  Is  an 
I  on  the  "  Future  of  the  Latin  Race,"  in  which  a 
irison  is  made  between  a  new  book  and  oertaln 
M  on  the  same  subject  previously  published  Ir  •'■n 


AosMffna  Nastonale.  The  future  of  the  race  is  de- 
cidedly bad,  according  to  the  book,  unless  soma  great 
change  comee  about ;  the  present  is  certainly  bad.  The 
conclusion  is  that  physical,  tiioml,  and  religious  changes 
are  needed,  the  word  ' '  religion  "  being  used  in  a  broad 
sense.  The  author  of  the  book  thinks  that  Romanism 
Is  the  cause  of  the  present  deplorable  condition,  and 
would  get  rid  of  religion  in  the  main ;  whereas,  the 
writer  of  the  article  says  that  we  have  only  to  look 
back  at  the  former  greatness  of  the  Latf  o  race  to  see  a 
refutation  of  the  attack  on  Romanism.  More  religion, 
not  less,  is  what  is  required.  There  are  also  deeply  in- 
teresting articles  on  the  conversion  of  George  Henry 
Newman  and  the  Catholic  Renaissance  in  England,  and 
on  Verdi. 


La  Eapafia  Modema  for  August  summarizee  a  discus- 
sion of  Ibero- American  ism  by  Mr.  Romero  Leon  in  the 
Boletin  de  la  SocLedad  JuHdico-Literaria  of  Colom- 
bia. After  noting  the  lively  opposition  in  Latin  America 
to  the  Monroeism  ot  the  United  States,  he  says  that  the 
fundamental  basis  of  political  equilibrium  in  America 
is  the  union  of  thel^tin  race,  whose  only  bond  at  present 
is  the  language,  which  bond  some  wish  to  destroy.   Mr. 

ADother  and  to  their  former  mother  country.  He  would 
have  a  general  Sgianlsh -American  library  formed  In 
Spain,  for  the  exchnage  of  scientiBe,  historical,  and 
other  literary  productions,  with  a  view  to  the  formation 
of  one  or  more  similar  libraries  in  each  republic. 
ITALIAN  AGHICULTUBE  AND  EDUCATION. 
The  Civlltd,  among  lis  other  con  tributions  (August  IS). 
has  an  article  on  agriculture  and  agriculturists  in  Italy, 
which  is  really  a  review  of  a  German  book,  Italy's  re- 
sources ate  very  great,  and  in  former  times  these  re- 
sources were  developed  ;  she  was  called  the  "Garden  of 
Europe,"  and  even  Virgil  t«rmed  her  "tbe  great  mother 
of  cereals."  Tills  condition  of  things  existed  till  1818, 
»iince  which  time  tbe  decadeuce  has  been  aslounding. 
The  prepundunmce  of  secular  education  and  the  propn.- 
gation  of  EoclallsCic  ideas  i»  largely  the  assigned  cause. 
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in  which  we  are  informed  that  many  persons  confuse  the 
legislation  on  the  general  subject  with  the  catalogue 
itself. 

Nuova  ArUologia  (August  1)  has  an  article  on  popu- 
lar education  in  Italy,  revealing  a  state  of  things  decid- 
edly unsatisfactory.  According  to  the  latest  statistics, 
there  were  rather  less  than  fifty-one  thousand  schools  in 
the  country,  of  which  about  87  per  cent,  were  of  inferior 
grades.  This  is  quite  insufficient  for  the  population ; 
many  outlying  villages  (those  in  the  mountain  districts, 
for  instance)  with  five  hundred  inhabitants  are  not 
reached  by  any  school. 

MILITARY  LIFE  IN  ITAXY. 

M.  Tissot,  writing  in  the  Revue  de  PariSy  describes 
military  life  in  Italy  as  portrayed  in  the  novels  of  Cap- 
tain Sangiacomo,  a  distinguished  Italian  officer,  whose 
works,  one  gathers,  are  more  to  be  commended  as  docu- 
ments than  for  their  literary  merit.  The  Italian  army 
seems  to  suffer  quite  as  much  as  the  British  from  the 
absurdities  of  the  military  tailor,  with  his  affection  for 
the  minutiap  of  gold  lace  and  dolmans.  But  the  serious 
side  of  the  matter  is  that  the  moral  influence  of  the 
army  on  the  national  life  is  so  bad  ;  indeed,  M.  Tissot 
declares  that  in  Italy,  as  in  all  the  countries  of  western 
Europe,  the  position  of  standing  armies  is  seriously 
threatened  by  the  spirit  of  modem  progress. 

GERMAN  SINGING  SOCIETIES. 

In  Ome  Eeuw  the  contribution  which  first  catches  the 
fancy  is  one  with  the  (to  us)  curious  title  **  In  the  Realm 
of  Tunes. **  At  first  we  are  rather  disappointed  to  find 
that  it  is  not  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  gamut  or  the 
science  of  sounds,  but  we  afterward  discover  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  a  readable  description  of  the  competition 
of  men's  choirs  in  Frankfort  a  short  time  ago.  There 
were  six  thousand  throats  in  combat,  as  the  writer  hu- 
morously informs  us,  and  the  leader  of  the  winning 
choir,  which  hailed  from  Berlin,  had  the  gold  chain  of 
victory  placed  round  his  neck  by  the  Empress.  The 
writer  then  sketches  the  rise  of  these  Grerman  singing 
associations :  they  began  with  the  foregathering  of  two 
or  three  men  here  and  there  for  musical  amusement  and 
practice,  and  they  have  gradually  developed  till  they 
have  become  quite  a  power  for  good  in  the  Fatherland. 

RUSSIAN  CONVICTS  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  BAOHALIN. 

Dostoyevski,  Chekhov,  Mirolyubov,  and  other  Russian 
writers  seem  to  have  said  the  last  words  in  regard  to 
the  horrors  of  deportation  and  of  convict  labor.  But 
details  of  incredible  atrocity  regarding  the  life  of 
from  3,000  to  3,000  unfortunates  who  yearly  swell  the 
population  of  the  accursed  island  of  Saghalin  are  given 
by  M.  Doroshevich  in  his  recent  book  entitled  **  Sakha- 
line,  *»  which  is  reviewed  in  Obrazovaniye  for  July. 
Despotism  rules  supreme  in  the  prisons  of  Saghalin. 
The  kind  of  existence  to  which  the  convict  is  subjected 
by  the  authorities  and  by  his  immediate  keepers  is  one 
calculated  to  pervert  him  irredeemably,  by  destroying 
in  him  every  vestige  of  the  moral  sense.  The  overseers, 
— who  are  selected  from  the  dregs  of  society,  and  more 
frequently  still  from  the  scum  of  the  prisons,— have  un- 
limited power  over  the  convicts  which  they  abuse  with 
barbarous  cruelty.  But  in  the  prisons  even  there  is  a 
monstrous  aristocracy.  Bandits  who  have  committed 
the  most  atrocious  crimes  oppress  and  terrorize  the 
common  convicts  those  who  atone  for  an  act  of  folly  l)y 
years  of  unspeakable  Kuffering.  The  great  criminals 
receive  comparatively  light  punishment.    The  authori- 


ties are  afraid  to  send  them  to  the  mines  or  the  toifi 
as  regiments  of  soldiers  could  not  guard  them  on  A 
march.  Hence  they  are  assigned  to  the  eaaieBt  mA 
while  the  unfortunate  ones  who  have  been  deported  ft 
minor  offenses  are  killed  by  hard  labor. 

THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  FRENCH  CONVICTS. 

M.  Liard  Ck>urtois  devotes  two  long  and  very  painft 
articles  in  La  i^etme,  written  from  first-hand  know 
edge,  to  a  description  of  the  treatment  of  French  on 
victs  in  Guiana  and  on  the  Devil's  Island  of  Dnyh 
fame.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  such  a  state  of  thim 
should  exist  Since  18513,  more  than  20,000  convicts  hsi 
been  sent  to  French  Guiana,  of  whom  84>^  per  cent  dj 
of  disease,  hardship,  and  insufficient  food. 

SOUTHERN  MADAGASCAR. 

To  the  first  August  number  of  the  Revue  des  Ikm 
MondeSy  M.  Charles-Roux  contributes  an  interestiii 
paper  on  the  southern  part  of  Madagascar.  Much  c 
this  portion  had  never  been  explored,  and  it  was  so  n 
cently  as  October,  1900,  that  the  task  of  jMcifying  an 
organizing  it  was  intrusted  to  Ck>lonel  Lyautey.  H 
did  his  work  remarkably  well,  and  avoided,  as  far  ash 
possibly  could,  both  the  red-tape  and  the  militarin 
which  were  formerly  characteristic  of  French  cobnii 
administration.  All  over  the  island  medical  <"Mrt^jm« 
for  the  natives  has  been  systematically  organised,  am 
will  no  doubt  do  much  to  check  the  appalling  infatt 
mortality.  The  Malagasy  women  are  good  moUien 
but  ignorant  of  the  simplest  rules  of  health,  and  it  ism 
wonder  that  many  of  the  children  who  do  survive  grow 
up  sickly  or  idiotic.  The  adult  population,  too,  is  der 
astated  by  tuberculosis,  leprosy,  smallpox,  and  aloo 
holism,  and  wholesale  vaccination  has  been  resorted  to 

THE  AFRICAN  POMPEII. 

The  article  in  Dc  OUU,  the  Dutch  magazine,  on  th( 
African  Pompeii  is  full  of  interest ;  this  is  Thimgad 
the  Thamugadi  of  the  ancients,  which  the  French  Got 
ernment  is  now  digging  from  the*  earth  that  hides  it 
The  tourist  goes  to  Batna,  in  Algeria,  mainly  for  tb 
purpose  of  ^^  doing ''the  ruins  of  Lambese  (the  Lam 
badsis  of  the  Romans)  and  Markouna  (Verecunda)  an 
the  excavations  and  remains  of  Tliimgad  ;  so  the  write 
describes  her  journey  in  a  victoria,  occupying  fou 
hours,  to  these  three  places.  The  first  was  a  Romai 
camp,  that  of  the  Third  Legion  of  Augustus.  ArriTV 
at  Thimgad,  the  writer  takes  us,  in  imagination,  to  th 
far-off  days  when  Thamugadi  was  as  full  of  life  as  Pom 
peii.  The  article  keeps  the  reader  fully  interested  fmii 
the  first  word  to  the  last. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  SILKWORM. 

Nxwva  A  ntologia  contains  an  interesting  account  o 
a  Chinese  book  on  the  cultivation  of  silkworms,  pocCJ 
cally  described  as  *'rods  of  silk."  This  great  work 
which  runs  into  twenty-four  volumes,  was  compiled  h, 
the  order  of  the  Emperor  Koung,  and  its  compilstioi 
was  effected  by  doctors  and  other  learned  men  of  th 
Flowery  Land.  It  contains  practical  notions,  tradi 
tions  and  laws  on  the  subject,  most  of  which  date  bad 
to  pre-Christian  times.  It  tells  of  species  which  man; 
European  entomologists  refused  at  first  to  believe  ii 
but  the  general  accuracy  of  the  statements  is  now  con 
ceded. 

CATTLE-BREEDING  IN  THE  ARGENTIXB. 

M.  Daireaux  describes,  in  the  Rcvtie  de  ParU^  the  n 
markable  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  Argeatin 
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by  cattle-breeders  and   agriculturists   gen- 
ii England,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
France  alone  is  almost  unrepresented,  and 
\  his  countrymen  to  take  a  hand  in  this  profitr 

• 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHILE. 

'apafla  Modcma  for  August  appears  a  notice 
>rt  of  the  University  of  Chile,  as  published  in 
es  de  Ju  UniverHdad.  Many  reforms  have 
duced  in  the  university,  which  lack  of  space 
18  from  noting  in  detail,  comprising,  as  they 
>  every  branch  :  history  of  law,  public  finance, 

agricultural  and  industrial  law,  forensic 
international  private  law,  and  physical  and 
;ical  sciences ;  new  laboratories  have  been 
d,  notably  two,  one  for  electro-chemistry,  the 
iidiography. 

regress  has  been  made  in  secondary  instruc- 
h  has  been  divided  into  two  courses  of  three 
..  The  first  comprises  elementary  Latin  and 
ftnish,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  accounting, 
QT)  and  the  classification  of  the  various  vege- 

animal  species ;  hygiene,  derived  from  ele- 
inowledge  of  human  anatomy  and  physiology, 
lost  essential  notions  of  physics  and  chemis- 
foreign  language,  and  the  history  and  geog- 
Jhile  and  America,  especially  with  reference 
ats  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  discovery 
T  world. 

3nd  course  is  the  development  of  the  first : 
literature,  algebra,  trigonometry,  cosmog- 
bural  history  (in  the  most  intimate  manifesta- 
Ife,  including  the  origin  of  the  species  them- 
dvanced  physics  and  chemistry,  advanced 
id  geography. 

EDUCATION  IN  PAIiAOUAY. 

rticle  on  *' Intellectual  Paraguay,**  summa- 
a  Espafla  Moderna,  it  is  shown  that  in  less 
urter  of  a  century,  since  the  terrible  war  which 
5uay  entirely  prostrate  and  practically  with- 
males,  primar>'  education  has  made  gigantic 

that,  exclusive  of  children  under  six  years  of 
were  in  1899  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  per 
red  knowing  how  to  read.    In  the  capital, 

the  proportion  knowing  how  to  read  was 
Bd  and  twenty-eight  jyer  one  thousand. 

THE  TRANS-SIBERIAN  RAILWAY. 

lifold  and  inestimable  advantages  accruing  to 
nd  Siberian  capitalists  by  the  establishment 
.ns-Siberian  Piailway,  the  longest  and  perhaps 
important  railway  in  existence,  are  set  forth 
einbort  in  his  article  ''Capitalism  and  the 
serian  Railway,"  in  Obrnzirvaniyc  for  July, 
ray  places  Europe  in  direct  communication 
iHf  Japan,  and  Korea,  which  have  together  a 
Q  of  more  than  one-half  milliard  inhabitants, 
lerce  carried  on  between  tliese  peoples  and  the 
lations  of  Europe  is  estimated  at  six  hundred 
nbles.  The  Russian  capitalist  of  the  future 
rally  become  the  intermediary  in  the  commer- 
lons  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  he  may 
entire  charge  of  the  export  and  import  trade 
which  is  now  controlled  by  German,  English, 
r  capital.  The  imrestricted  introduction  of 
uid  foreign  products  into  Siberia  will,  how- 
the  small  home  industries.    The  ^^kustarls" 


(thofle  engaged  in  small  industries)  and  the  natives  will 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  proletarians.  According  to  the 
fatal  law  of  modem  progress,  the  feeble  will  succumb 
to  the  strong. 

JAPAN  TO-DAT  FROM  A  RUSSIAN  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

D.  GroIoTin  contributes  to  Ru88kaiya  Mysl  for  July 
an  article  on  the  ix)litical  and  social  organization,  the 
customs,  and  the  religion  of  Japan,  and  the  reforms 
that  have  recently  been  introduced  in  that  country. 
He  says  that  it  is  erroneous  to  ascribe  to  the  Japane.se 
a  spirit  of  imitation.  In  borrowing  the  social  customs 
and  the  scientific  discoveries  of  Europe  they  are  solely 
guided  by  a  conscious  and  sincere  love  for  their  coun- 
try. They  are  animated,  a1x3ve  all,  l)y  a  spirit  of  self- 
preservation,  and  the  desire  to  protect  their  inde- 
pendence, which  is  menaced  by  tlie  rapacious  foreigner 
invading  their  country.  In  a  recent  article,  a  Japanese 
picturesquely  compared  China  to  an  old,  peaceful  beast 
attacked  by  young  tigers,  one  of  which  was  Japan. 
Can  Japan  be  blamed,  asks  Golovin,  if  it  would  rather 
figure  as  tiger  than  as  the  tiger\s  victim  ** 

JAPAN  IN  ASIA. 

D.  Franke,  in  the  Deutsche  RundHchaUy  contributes 
a  lengthy  paper  upon  Japan's  Asiatic  aspirations.  He 
says  that  after  the  China- Japanese  War  the  hate  against 
China  was  replaced  by  an  aversion  to  the  white  man. 
The  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  seems  to  controvert  this 
theory,  but  he  considers  this  as  merely  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  that  the  real  feeling  of  the  Japanese  people  is 
expressed  in  the  memorandum  of  the  recently  formed 
East  Asiatic  League  of  Culture.  This  league  has  for  its 
object  the  closer  union  of  the  yellow  races,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  </iio  in  the  far  East,  holding 
that  Asia  belongs  to  the  yellow  race,  and  that  the  white 
should  be  excluded. 

A  CHEAT  CHINESE  REFORMER. 

In  days  to  come  the  civilized  world  may  become 
as  familiar  with  the  name  of  Kang-Yon-Wei  as  it  is 
now  with  that  of  Plato  or  of  Confucius.  This  great 
Chinese  reformer  is  now  living  in  exile  at  Tokyo,  ban- 
ished from  his  native  country  and  from  the  college  he 
founded  at  Peking  by  the  Dowager  Empress,  who  both 
fears  and  hates  him.  Kang-Yon-Wei  is  a  constructive 
philosopher.  He  has  published  a  most  remarkable 
pamphlet,  a  kind  of  confession  of  faith,  in  which  he 
sets  out  his  views  concerning  human  life  and  conduct. 
In  many  ways  this  venerable  Chinaman  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  many  so-called  European  reformers.  Thus, 
he  is  for  absolute  equality  between  the  sexes,  and  he 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  advocate  women  being  employed 
in  great  affairs  of  state.  A  sketch  of  his  career  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Soulife  appears  in  the  NouvcUe  Revue  for 
August  1. 

NAVAL  MANEUVERS, 

An  anonymous  article  in  the  second  August  number 
of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  deals  in  an  expert  man- 
ner with  squadron  evolutions  and  the  tactics  of  modem 
fleets.  The  writer  comes  to  certain  conclusions,  which 
may  be  thus  stated :  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
squadron  maneuvers  of  the  traditional  type  could  only 
increase  because  of  the  inevitable  growth  of  tonnage, 
while  the  most  modem  conception  of  naval  tactics,  de- 
rived from  the  progress  effected  in  speed  and  in  offensive 
armament,  rendered  less  and  less  Justifiable  the  value 
attached  to  compact  formations  and  evolutions  in  oloee 
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against  the  clergy,"  says  Mr.  Godard,  "  is  not  that  they 
hyjKXjritically  profess  the  popular  belief,  but  that  they 
share  such  belief ;  that  whenever  the  nation  embarks 
upon  an  immoral  or  disastrous  enterprise,  they  are  al- 
ways able  to  discover  a  justification  for  such  enterprise 
because  it  is  national.'" 

Surgeon-Captain  Bakewell  expresses  the  conviction 
that  the  empire  is  likely  to  be  broken  up  by  the  ques- 
tion, Will  the  colonies  pay  their  fair  share  and  propor- 
tion of  defending  it  ?  He  does  not  think  that  such  un- 
organized colonial  support  as  we  received  during  the 
late  struggle  would  be  of  any  use  in  a  great  war. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Wheeler,  writing  on  the  St.  Pierre  cata.^- 
trophe,  declares  that  it  can  be  no  more  reconciled  with 
the  moral  government  of  the  universe  than  we  can  at- 
tribute benevolence  to  a  cataract  or  magnanimity  to 
the  rising  sun. 

SCOTLAND'S  NATIONAL  PHYSIQUE. 

Mr.  H.  Rippon-Seymour  examines  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  as  regards 
Scotland.  He  comments  on  the  fact  that  the  commis- 
sioners found  that  "there  exists  in  Scotland  an  unde- 
niable degeneration."  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
percentage  of  children  suffering  from  diseases  in 
Edinburgh  is  more  than  double  the  percentage  of  Aber- 
deen. In  Edinburgh,  one-third  of  the  board  school 
children  were  found  in  want  of  immediate  medical 
attention.  Another  article  on  the  same  subject,  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Vines,  however,  ridicules  the  conclusions  of  the 
commission. 

CO-EDUCATION. 

There  is  an  interesting  article,  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Tylee,  on 
"Some  Recent  Experiments  in  Co-Ed ucation."  He  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  good  results  of  co-education  at  Kes- 
wick, where  there  are  now  sixty  boys  and  forty  girls. 
Both  sexes  attend  the  same  clas.ses,  and  outdoor  games 
form  as  large  a  part  of  the  training  of  the  girls  as  of 
the  boys.  The  following  sentences,  one  written  by  an 
Englishman,  and  the  other  by  an  American,  of  author- 
ity, give  the  opinions  of  observers  of  co-education  : 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  the  presence  of  the 
girls  and  mistresses  had  an  indefinable  infiuencc  which 
made  itself  felt ;  there  was  a  marked  gentleness  and 
courtesy  observable  among  the  boys,  l)oth  in  play-hours 
and  in  school,  which  may  not  unnaturally  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  co-education.  It  seems  to  be  an  admitted 
fact  that  girls  become  more  full  of  resource,  and  capa- 
ble of  much  self-reliance  ;  that  boys  gain  in  refinement 
and  a  deeper  appreciation  of,  and  respect  for,  girlhood." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  Review  for  September  is  a  phenom- 
enal number,  being  nearly  double  its  usual  size. 
This  is  explained  by  the  long  special  supplement  on 
"  The  Economics  of  Empire,"  written,  we  are  told,  by 
the  "Assistant  Editor,"  which  fills  one  hundred  and 
six  pages. 

PAN-GERMANISM    IN    HUNGARY. 

Mr.  Ferencz  Herczeg,  member  of  the  Hungarian  Acatl- 
emy  of  Sciences,  has  an  article  under  this  heading.  M. 
Herczeg  begins  by  saying  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Pan-German  movement  in  Hungary,  but  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  has  been  made  to  create  one,  the  object 
being  to  endow  the  two  million  German-speaking  Hun- 
garians with  some  kind  of  cultural  and  economic  or- 


ganization under  the  moral  supremacy  of  Gh 
The  movement  has  been  a  complete  failore.  £ 
is  now  wide-awake  in  opposition  to  Pan-€h 
ideals. 

A  GIFT-HORSE'S  MOUTH. 

"  Glasgow  "  plays  the  deviPs  advocate  with  i 
ance  in  regard  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  to  the  \ 
universities.  In  an  article  asking  the  question 
Mr.  Carnegie  Corrupt  Scotland  ? "  he  answers  < 
ically,  he  will.  Scotland,  says  "  Glasgow,"  in  c 
in  danger  of  losing  all  her  independence  and  be 
Mr.  Carnegie's  humble  servant,  and  turning  hei 
ous  sons  into  loafers  and  idlers.  The  gift  is,  ii 
humiliating ;  and  the  provision  that  the  sncc^sj 
may  return  to  the  trust  what  he  has  been  giv 
student,  shackles  his  sense  of  indei>endence.  1 
versities  will  be  so  much  under  the  control  of  t 
negie  committee  that  they  cannot  modify  a  Licy 
without  permission.  Rich  men  will  abuse  Mr.  Ca 
liberality." 

Finally,  all  Scotland  will  be  so  learned  that  th 
l)e  no  tradesmen  or  workingmen  left. 

"  We  may  find  Scotland  beginning  to  suffer  fi 
natural  consequences  of  Mr.  Camegie^s  whims 
garies,  and  infested  with  gangs  of  unpractical  sci 
theologians  sadly  down  at  heel,  and  8i>asmodic 
letters  that  are  no  better  than  dumb  dogs." 

SUNDAY  IN  THE  ENGLISH  VILLAGE. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Abell  writes  an  interesting  paper  o 
Problem  of  the  Village  Sunday."  The  villagei 
much  more  than  the  townsman  from  Sunday 
tion.  He  contrasts  the  Continental  with  the 
Sunday,  by  no  means  to  the  advantage  of  the  la 

"We  are  prone  to  prate  proudly  about  the  i 
and  beauty  of  our  English  home  life,  and  no  d 
week-days  there  is  some  sanctity  and  beauty  a 
But  when  we  come  to  Sunday,  and  think  of  th< 
loads  of  husbands  and  fathers  who,  on  pleasu 
swarm  along  our  highways,  passihg  no  public 
filling  the  air  with  their  hideous  songs,  their 
folk  left  behind  in  the  holy  and  beautiful  hoi 
contrast  it  with  the  essentially  family  characte 
Continental  Sunday,  as  exemplified  in  the  ] 
scenes  to  be  witnessed  wherever  trees  and  g: 
green  and  river  banks  invite  rest  and  ref  reshn 
do  not  feel  quite  so  sure  about  the  Boundnea 
groiinds  for  crowing." 


THE  PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 

THE  September  Pall  Mall  Magazine  ia  es 
from  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Winston  01: 
noticed  separately,  to  Mr.  William  Archer's  a 
tion  of  W.  E.  Henley ;  and  Mr.  William  Sharp'i 
ary  geographical"  paper  on  "The  Country  c 
Stevenson." 

Mr.  Arthur  Henry,  writing  on  "  The  Pilgrim' 
describes  the  old  highway  still  so  known  In  | 
which  pilgrims  journeyed  from  London  to  ! 
shrine  in  Canterbury.  Signor  Cortesi  describe 
tail  how  the  Pope  is  elected ;  and  Major  Powel 
writes  on  the  cave-dwellers  of  Mount  Eglo 
ninety  miles  northeast  of  Victoria  Nyansa. 
there  are  very  few  of  these  most  prixnitiTe  fol 
and  soon  they  will  all  have  migrated  to  the 
Interesting  illustrations  accompany  the  artiol 

The  Count  de  Soissons*  article  on  "  The  Ansti 
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Ad  the  Family "  gives  an  interesting  theory  of 
1  as  to  the  real  cause  of  Prince  Rudolfs  tragic 
k  secret  known  only  to  the  Emperor,  Count  Grolu- 
d,  and  one  other.  This  article  is  unlike  most  of 
bout  royalty  ;  it  is  not  **  mostly  slush." 
Prederic  Lees  has  an  article  on  the  author  of 
Frire  Yves,"  to  which  every  reader  of  Loti  will 
'  turn.  It  is  curious  to  learn  that  a  son  of  non- 
eading  France  (though  Loti  was  of  a  Protestant 
I  should  confess  that  the  Bible,  as  read  aloud  by 
her,  was  perhaps  the  only  book  that  has  influ- 
lis  style.  Flaubert  and  Alphonse  Daudet  he  has 
otherwise  he  writes  more  books  than  he  reads. 


CORNHILL. 

BRE  is  plenty  of  good  matter  in  the  September 
lumber  of  Comhill.  The  tragedy  of  Robert 
:  and  Mr.  Sidney  Low's  appreciation  of  the  late 
Senley  have  claimed  separate  notice. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Gibson  contributes  a  short  drama  in  verse 
on  three  kings  left  by  sea-rovers  naked  and  bound  on  a 
lone  rock  in  mid-ocean.  There  is  Qot  a  little  to  remind 
one  of  the  **  Prometheus  Unbound."  The  purport  seems 
to  be  to  show  that  glory  is  futile,  but  that  love  is  upper- 
most even  in  death. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  gives  reminiscences  of  the 
Century  Club,  begun  in  1866  by  himself  and  Mr.  Lyulph 
Stanley,  and  ultimately  merged  in  the  Nationa}  Lib- 
eral Club. 

Mr.  George  Bourne  writes  on  rural  techniques,  and 
shows  how  much  skill  has  gone  to  the  making  and  the 
using  of  scythe  and  spade  and  hoe.  It  is  a  chivalrous 
vindication  of  the  skill  of  the  agricultural  laborer. 

Mrs.  Woods  contributes  a  travel  paper  on  her  tour 
through  the  Basque  provinces.  Professor  Brandin  ap- 
preciates the  work  of  Gaston  Paris  in  reconstructing 
medieval  history  through  its  literature.  The  discovery 
of  new  stars  gives  Mr.  F.  W.  Dyson  the  thread  for  a 
varied  astronomic  story. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


ON  THE  LATE  POPE. 

S  death  of  Leo  XIII.  and  the  election  of  a  succes- 
M>r  form,  naturally  enough,  the  subject  of  several 
\  in  the  Italian  reviews,  notably  in  the  Civiltd 
ca,  the  Rassegna  NazionaUy  and  the  Nuova 
*gia.  The  tenor  of  all  is  the  same, — admiration 
acknowledged  powers  of  one  of  the  last  of  the 
Old  Men  of  Europe,  and  grief  at  his  death.  The 
med  review,  having  dealt  lengthily  with  Leo's 
cate  on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee,  considers  that 
little  to  add,  but  nevertheless  publishes  several 
f  eulogy.  The  Nuova  Antologia  thinks  it  some- 
ifficult  to  judge  his  work  fairly.  He  had  to  en- 
r  many  difficulties,  face  many  severe  struggles, 
undoubtedly  had  many  successes.  At  times,  he 
ed  boldly  into'the  future  ;  at  others,  he  appeared 
iding  timorously  in  the  past.  In  another  article, 
view  speaks  of  I^o  having  died  too  soon,  and 
3till  in  his  youth,  despite  his  great  age,  which 
lorical  remark  is  indicative  of  the  high  opinion 
ch  Leo  was  held.  The  Rassegna  Nazlonale 
Dante,  and  says  that  the  late  Pontiff  possessed 
ee  qualities  mentioned  in  those  lines, — namely, 
!tual  light  full  of  love,  love  full  of  gladness,  and 
5S  superfor  to  all  sorrow.  He  was  a  human  crea- 
tio  was  almost  celestial. 

le  second  article  of  the  Nuova,  Antologia  we 

sketch  of  the  popes  of  Ijco's  century.  Beginning 

)me  remarks  on  Pius  VI.,  who  died  in  1799,  after 

been  dethroned  by  Bonaparte,  and  who  was 

to  his  grave  not  by  priests  but  by  soldiers,  the 

goes  through  the  occupants  of  the  Holy  See  and 

ith  Leo,  who  is,  to  use  the  words  of  another 

"the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all." 

^a^egna  Nazionalc,  speaking  briefly  of  the  new 

,  thinks  that  he  will  be  a  worthy  Vicar  of  Christ, 

ilares  that  the  name  (Pius  X.)  is  of  good  augury. 

viltd  CattoUca  is  also  very  hopeful. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  LATIN  RACE. 

ig  the  contents  of  the  Rassegna  Nazionale  is  an 
on  the  "Future  of  the  Latin  Race,"  in  which  a 
ison  is  made  between  a  new  book  and  certain 
i  on  the  same  subject  previously  published  in  the 


Rassegna  Nazionale.  The  future  of  the  race  is  de- 
cidedly bad,  according  to  the  book,  unless  some  great 
change  comes  about ;  the  present  is  certainly  bad.  The 
conclusion  is  that  physical,  moral,  and  religious  changes 
are  needed,  the  word  "  religion  "  being  used  in  a  broad 
sense.  The  author  of  the  book  thinks  that  Romanism 
is  the  cause  of  the  present  deplorable  condition,  and 
would  get  rid  of  religion  in  the  main;  whereas,  the 
writer  of  the  article  says  that  we  have  only  to  look 
back  at  the  former  greatness  of  the  Latin  race  to  see  a 
refutation  of  the  attack  on  Romanism.  More  religion, 
not  less,  is  what  is  reqidred.  There  are  also  deeply  in- 
teresting articles  on  the  conversion  of  George  Henry 
Newman  and  the  Catholic  Renaissance  in  England,  and 
on  Verdi. 

LATIN  AMERICA. 

La  Espatla  Modema  for  August  summarizes  a  discuA- 
sion  of  Ibero- Americanism  by  Mr.  Romero  Leon  in  the 
Boletin  de  la  SodecUid  Juridico-Hteraria  of  Colom- 
bia. After  noting  the  lively  opposition  in  Latin  America 
to  the  Monroeism  of  the  United  States,  he  says  that  the 
fundamental  basis  of  political  eqidlibrium  in  America 
is  the  union  of  the  Latin  race,  whose  only  bond  at  present 
is  the  language,  which  bond  some  wish  to  destroy.  Mr. 
Romero  Leon  would  have  the  language  preserved,  and 
the  various  nations  of  Latin  America  draw  closer  to  one 
another  and  to  their  former  mother  country.  He  would 
have  a  general  Spanish-American  library  formed  in 
SpaiUj  for  the  exchange  of  scientific,  historical,  and 
other  literary  productions,  with  a  view  to  the  formation 
of  one  or  more  similar  libraries  in  each  republia 

ITALIAN  AGBICULTUBB  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  Ciiyfltd,  among  its  other  contributions  (August  15), 
has  an  article  on  agriculture  and.agriculturists  in  Italy, 
which  is  really  a  review  of  a  German  book,  Italy's  re- 
sources are  very  great,  and  in  former  times  these  re- 
sources were  developed ;  she  was  called  the  "  Ghirden  of 
Europe,"  and  even  Virgil  termed  her  "  the  great  mother 
of  cereals."  This  condition  of  things  existed  till  1848, 
since  which  time  the  decadence  has  been  astounding. 
The  preponderance  of  secular  education  and  the  propa- 
gation of  socialistic  ideas  is  largely  the  assigned  cause. 
There  is  also  an  article  on  the  index  of  ptrohibited  books, 
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against  the  clergy,"  says  Mr.  Godard,  "  is  not  that  they 
hypocritically  profess  the  popular  belief,  but  that  they 
share  such  belief ;  that  whenever  the  nation  embarks 
upon  an  immoral  or  disastrous  enterprise,  they  are  al- 
ways able  to  discover  a  justificiition  for  such  enterprise 
because  it  is  national." 

Surgeon-Captain  Bakewell  expresses  the  conviction 
that  the  empire  is  likely  to  be  broken  up  by  the  ques- 
tion, Will  the  colonies  pay  their  fair  share  and  propor- 
tion of  defending  it  ?  He  does  not  think  that  such  un- 
organized colonial  support  as  we  received  during  the 
late  struggle  would  be  of  any  use  in  a  great  war. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Wheeler,  writing  on  the  St.  Pierre  catas- 
trophe, declares  that  it  can  be  no  more  reconciled  with 
the  moral  government  of  the  universe  than  we  can  at- 
tribute benevolence  to  a  cataract  or  magnanimity  to 
the  rising  sun. 

SCOTLAND'S  NATIONAL  PHYSIQUE. 

Mr.  H.  Rippon-Seyniour  examines  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  as  regards 
Scotland.  He  comments  on  the  fact  that  the  commis- 
sioners found  that  "there  exists  in  Scotland  an  unde- 
niable degeneration."  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
percentage  of  children  suffering  from  diseases  in 
Edinburgh  is  more  than  double  the  percentage  of  Aber- 
deen. In  Edinburgh,  one-third  of  the  board  school 
children  were  found  in  want  of  immediate  medical 
attention.  Another  article  on  the  same  subject,  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Vines,  however,  ridicules  the  conclusions  of  the 
commission. 

CO-EDUCATION. 

There  is  an  interesting  article,  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Tylee,  on 
**Some  Recent  Experiments  in  Co-Education."  He  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  good  results  of  co-education  at  Kes- 
wick, where  there  are  now  sixty  boys  and  forty  girls. 
Both  sexes  attend  the  same  clas.ses,  and  outdoor  games 
form  as  large  a  part  of  the  training  of  the  girls  as  of 
the  boys.  The  following  sentences,  one  written  by  an 
Englishman,  and  the  other  by  an  American,  of  author- 
ity, give  the  opinions  of  observers  of  co-education  : 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  the  presence  of  the 
girls  and  mistressas  had  an  indefinable  influence  which 
made  itself  felt ;  there  was  a  marked  gentleness  and 
courtesy  observable  among  the  l)oys,  both  in  play-hours 
and  in  school,  which  may  not  unnaturally  be  ijlaced  to 
the  credit  of  co-education.  It  seems  to  be  an  mlmitted 
fact  that  girls  become  more  full  of  resource,  and  capa- 
ble of  much  self-reliance  ;  that  boys  gain  in  refinement 
and  a  deeper  appreciation  of,  and  respect  for,  girlhood." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  Review  for  September  is  a  phenom- 
enal number,  being  nearly  double  its  usual  size. 
This  is  explained  by  the  long  special  supplement  on 
"  The  Economics  of  Empire,"  written,  we  are  told,  by 
the  "Assistant  Editor,"  which  fills  one  hundred  and 
six  pages. 

PAN-GERMANISM    IN    HUNGARY. 

Mr.  Ferencz  Herczeg,  member  of  the  Hungarian  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  has  an  article  under  this  heading.  M. 
Herczeg  begins  by  saying  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Pan-German  movement  in  Hungary,  but  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  has  been  made  to  create  one,  the  object 
being  to  endow  the  two  million  German-speaking  Hun- 
garians with  some  kind  of  cultural  and  economic  or- 


ganization under  the  moral  supremacy  of  Germany. 
The  movement  has  been  a  complete  failure.  Hungaiy 
is  now  wide-awake  in  opposition  to  Pan-Germanic 
ideals. 

A  GIFT-HORSE'S  MOUTH. 

"  Glasgow  "  plays  the  devil's  advocate  with  a  vengih 
ance  in  regard  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  to  the  Sco.tti8h 
universities.  In  an  article  asking  the  question,  "  Will 
Mr.  Carnegie  Corrupt  Scotland  f "  he  answers  emphat- 
ically, he  will.  Scotland,  says  "  Glasgow,"  in  effect,  is 
in  danger  of  losing  all  her  independence  and  becoming 
Mr.  Carnegie's  humble  servant,  and  turning  her  labori- 
ous sons  into  loafers  and  idlers.  The  gift  is,  in  short, 
humiliating  ;  and  the  provision  that  the  successful  man 
may  return  to  the  trust  what  he  has  been  given  as  a 
student,  shackles  his  sense  of  independence.  The  uni- 
versities will  be  so  much  under  the  control  of  the  Car- 
negie committee  that  they  cannot  modify  a  Leyden  jar 
without  permission.  Rich  men  will  abuse  Mr.  Carnegie's 
lilxirality." 

Finally,  all  Scotland  will  be  so  learned  that  there  will 
be  no  tradesmen  or  workingmen  left. 

**  We  may  find  Scotland  beginning  to  suffer  from  the 
natural  consequences  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  whimsical  va- 
garies, and  infested  with  gangs  of  unpractical  scientistd, 
theologians  sadly  down  at  heel,  and  si>asmodic  men  of 
letters  that  are  no  better  than  dumb  dogs." 

SUNDAY  IN  THE  ENGLISH  VILLAGE. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Abell  writes  an  Interesting  paper  on  "The 
Problem  of  the  Village  Sunday."    The  villager  suffers     | 
much  more  than  the  townsman  from  Sunday  stagna- 
tion.    He  contrasts  the  Continental  with  the  British 
Sunday,  by  no  means  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 

"  We  are  prone  to  prate  proudly  about  the  sanctity 
and  beauty  of  our  English  home  life,  and  no  doubt  on 
week-days  there  is  some  sanctity  and  beauty  about  it 
But  when  we  come  to  Sunday,  and  think  of  the  brake 
loads  of  husbands  and  fathers  who,  on  pleasure  bent, 
swarm  along  our  highways,  passihg  no  public  hou9e& 
filling  the  air  with  their  hideous  songs,  their  women 
folk  left  behind  in  the  holy  and  beautif ul  homes,  and 
contrast  it  with  the  essentially  family  character  ot  tfae 
Continental  Sunday,  as  exemplified  in  the  pleasant 
scenes  to  be  witnessed  wherever  trees  and  grass  are 
green  and  river  banks  invite  rest  and  refreshment^  we 
do  not  feel  quite  so  sure  about  the  soundneas  of  onr 
grounds  for  crowing." 

THE  PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 

THE  September  Pall  Mall  Magazine  is  excellent, 
from  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Winston  ChnrchiU, 
noticed  separately,  to  Mr.  William  Archer'a  ap|^«ciar 
tion  of  W.  E.  Henley ;  and  Mr.  William  Sharp's  "liter 
ary  geographical "  paper  on  "  The  Coimtry  of  R.  L 
Stevenson." 

Mr.  Arthur  Henry,  writing  on  "The  Pilgrim's  Way," 
describes  the  old  highway  still  so  known  in  paita  hj 
which  pilgrims  journeyed  from  London  to  BeekeC^ 
shrine  in  Canterbury.  Signor  Cortes!  deaeribea  in  de- 
tail how  the  Pope  is  elected ;  and  Major  PoweU-Cottoa 
writes  on  the  cave-dwellers  of  Mount  EgloOf  eoine 
ninety  miles  northeast  of  Victoria  Nyanxa.  Ataeady 
there  are  very  few  of  these  most  primitive  fdllca  toft! 
and  soon  they  will  all  have  migrated  to  the  plaisft 
Interesting  illustrations  accompany  the  article. 

The  Count  de  Solssona*  article  on  "The  Anstrianfi** 
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and  the  Family "  gives  an  interesting  theory  of 
ni  as  to  the  real  cause  of  Prince  Rudolfs  tragic 
-a  secret  known  only  to  the  Emperor,  Count  Grolu- 
ski,  and  one  other.  This  article  is  unlike  most  of 
about  royalty  ;  it  is  not  "  mostly  slush." 

Frederic  Lees  has  an  article  on  the  author  of 
1  Fr6re  Yves,"  to  which  every  reader  of  Loti  will 
ly  turn.  It  is  curious  to  learn  that  a  son  of  non- 
reading  France  (though  Loti  was  of  a  Protestant 
Y)  should  confess  that  the  Bible,  as  read  aloud  by 
kther,  was  perhaps  the  only  book  that  has  influ- 
his  style.    Flaubert  and  Alphonse  Daudet  he  has 

otherwise  he  writes  more  books  than  he  reads. 


CORNHILL. 

{ERE  is  plenty  of  good  matter  in  the  September 
number    of  Comhill.    The   tragedy  of  Robert 
et  and  Mr.  Sidney  Low's  appreciation  of  the  late 
.  Henley  have  claimed  separate  notice. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Gibson  contributes  a  short  drama  in  verse 
on  three  kings  left  by  sea-rovers  naked  and  bound  on  a 
lone  rock  in  mid-ocean.  There  is  not  a  little  to  remind 
one  of  the  "  Prometheus  Unbound."  The  purport  seems 
to  be  to  show  that  glory  is  futile,  but  that  love  is  upper- 
most even  in  death. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  gives  reminiscences  of  the 
Century  Club,  begun  in  1866  by  himself  and  Mr.  Lyulph 
Stanley,  and  ultimately  merged  in  the  Nationa}  Lib- 
eral Club. 

Mr.  George  Bourne  writes  on  rural  techniques,  and 
shows  how  much  skill  has  gone  to  the  making  and  the 
using  of  scythe  and  spade  and  hoe.  It  is  a  chivalrous 
vindication  of  the  skill  of  the  agricultural  laborer. 

Mrs.  Woods  contributes  a  travel  paper  on  her  tour 
through  the  Basque  provinces.  Professor  Brandin  ap- 
preciates the  work  of  Gaston  Paris  in  reconstructing 
medieval  history  through  its  literature.  The  discovery 
of  new  stars  gives  Mr.  F.  W.  Dyson  the  thread  for  a 
varied  astronomic  story. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


ON  THE  LATE  POPE. 

IE  death  of  Leo  XIII.  and  the  election  of  a  succes- 
sor form,  naturally  enough,  the  subject  of  several 
es  in  the  Italian  reviews,  notably  in  the  Civiltd 
lica^  the  Ra88egna  Nazionale^  and  the  Nuova 
logia.  The  tenor  of  all  is  the  same, — admiration 
e  acknowledged  powers  of  one  of  the  last  of  the 
1  Old  Men  of  Europe,  and  grief  at  his  death.  The 
lamed  review,  having  dealt  lengthily  with  Leo's 
ficate  on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee,  considers  that 
,  little  to  add,  but  nevertheless  publishes  several 
of  eulogy.  The  Nuoi^a  Antologia  thinks  it  some- 
difficult  to  judge  his  work  fairly.  He  had  to  en- 
er  many  difficulties,  face  many  severe  struggles, 
e  undoubtedly  had  many  successes.  At  times,  he 
red  boldly  in  to*  the  future  ;  at  others,  he  appeared 
liding  timorously  in  the  past.  In  another  article, 
eview  speaks  of  I.ieo  having  died  too  soon,  and 
still  in  his  youth,  despite  his  great  age,  which 
khorical  remark  is  indicative  of  the  high  opinion 
lich  Leo  was  held.  The  RasHcgna  Naztonale 
»  Dante,  and  says  that  the  late  Pontiff  possessed 
iree  qualities  mentioned  in  those  lines, — namely, 
jctual  light  full  of  love,  love  full  of  gladness,  and 
ess  superfor  to  all  sorrow.  He  was  a  human  crea- 
t'ho  was  almost  celestial. 

:he  second  article  of  the  Nuova  Antologia  we 
I  sketch  of  the  popes  of  Leo's  century.  Beginning 
some  remarks  on  Pius  VI.,  who  died  in  1799,  after 
g  been  dethroned  by  Bonaparte,  and  who  was 
d  to  his  grave  not  by  priests  but  by  soldiers,  the 
?  goes  through  the  occupants  of  the  Holy  See  and 
with  Leo,  who  is,  to  use  the  words  of  another 
%  "the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all." 
Rassegna  NazlonnJe,  speaking  briefly  of  the  new 
ff,  thinks  that  he  will  be  a  worthy  Vicar  of  Christ, 
eclares  that  the  name  (Pius  X.)  is  of  good  augury. 
iviltd  CattoJica  is  also  very  hoi)eful. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  LATIN  RACE. 

ong  the  contents  of  the  RasRcgna  Naztonale  is  an 
J  on  the  "Future  of  the  Latin  Race,"  in  which  a 
trison  is  made  between  a  new  book  and  certain 
38  on  the  same  subject  previouslj-  published  in  the 


Rassegna  Nazionale.  The  future  of  the  race  is  de- 
cidedly bad,  according  to  the  book,  unless  some  great 
change  comes  about ;  the  present  is  certainly  bad.  The 
conclusion  is  that  physical,  moral,  and  religious  changes 
are  needed,  the  word  "religion  "  being  used  in  a  broad 
sense.  The  author  of  the  book  thinks  that  Romanism 
is  the  cause  of  the  present  deplorable  condition,  and 
would  get  rid  of  religion  in  the  main;  whereas,  the 
writer  of  the  article  says  that  we  have  only  to  look 
back  at  the  former  greatness  of  the  Latin  race  to  see  a 
refutation  of  the  attack  on  Romanism.  More  religion, 
not  less,  is  what  is  required.  There  are  also  deeply  in- 
teresting articles  on  the  conversion  of  George  Henry 
Newman  and  the  Catholic  Renaissance  in  England,  and 
on  Verdi. 

LATIN  AMERICA. 

La  Espafla  Modema  for  Aug^ist  summarizes  a  discus- 
sion of  Ibero- Americanism  by  Mr.  Romero  Leon  in  the 
Boletin  de  la  SodecUid  Juridico-Literaria  of  Colom- 
bia. After  noting  the  lively  opposition  in  Latin  America 
to  the  Monroeism  of  the  United  States,  he  says  that  the 
fundamental  basis  of  political  equilibrium  in  America 
is  the  union  of  the  Latin  race,  whose  only  bond  at  present 
is  the  language,  which  bond  some  wish  to  destroy.  Mr. 
Romero  Leon  would  have  the  language  preserved,  and 
the  various  nations  of  Latin  America  draw  closer  to  one 
another  and  to  their  former  mother  country.  He  would 
have  a  general  Spanish-American  library  formed  in 
SpaiUj  for  the  exchange  of  scientific,  historical,  and 
other  literary  productions,  with  a  view  to  the  formation 
of  one  or  more  similar  libraries  in  each  republic. 

ITALIAN  AGBICULTUBB  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  Civiltd,  among  its  other  contributions  (August  15), 
has  an  article  on  agriculture andagriculturistsin Italy, 
which  is  really  a  review  of  a  German  book.  Italy's  re- 
sources are  very  great,  and  in  former  times  these  re- 
sources were  developed ;  she  was  called  the  "  Garden  of 
Europe,^  and  even  Virgil  termed  her  "  the  great  mother 
of  cereals."  This  condition  of  things  existed  till  1848, 
since  which  time  the  decadence  has  been  astounding. 
The  preponderance  of  secular  education  and  the  propa- 
gation of  socialistic  ideas  is  largely  the  assigned  cause. 
There  is  also  an  article  on  the  index  of  prohibited  books, 
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against  the  clergy,"  says  Mr.  Godard,  ''is  not  that  they 
hypocritically  profess  the  popular  belief,  but  that  they 
share  such  belief ;  that  whenever  the  nation  embarks 
upon  an  immoral  or  disastrous  enterprise,  they  are  al- 
ways able  to  discover  a  justiflcation  for  such  enterprise 
because  it  is  national." 

Surgeon-Captain  Bakewell  expresses  the  conviction 
that  the  empire  is  likely  to  be  broken  up  by  the  ques- 
tion, Will  the  colonies  pay  their  fair  share  and  proi)()r- 
tion  of  defending  it?  He  does  not  think  that  such  un- 
organized colonial  support  as  we  received  during  the 
late  struggle  would  be  of  any  use  in  a  great  war. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Wheeler,  writing  on  the  St.  Pierre  catas- 
trophe, declares  that  it  can  be  no  more  reconciled  witli 
the  moral  government  of  the  universe  tlian  we  can  at- 
tribute benevolence  to  a  cataract  or  magnanimity  to 
the  rising  sun. 

SCOTLAND'S  NATIONAL  PHYSIQl'E. 

Mr.  H.  Rippon-Seymour  examines  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  as  regards 
Scotland.  He  comments  on  the  fact  that  the  commis- 
sioners found  that  "there  exists  in  Scotland  an  unde- 
niable degeneration."  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
percentage  of  children  suffering  from  diseases  in 
Edinburgh  is  more  than  double  the  percentage  of  Aber- 
deen. In  Edinburgh,  one-third  of  the  l)oard  school 
children  were  found  in  want  of  immediate  medical 
attention.  Another  article  on  the  same  subject,  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Vines,  however,  ridicules  the  conclusions  of  the 
commission. 

CO-EDUCATION. 

There  is  an  interesting  article,  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Tylee,  on 
"Some  Recent  Experiments  in  Co-Education."  He  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  good  results  of  co-education  at  Kes- 
wick, where  there  are  now  sixty  boys  and  forty  girls. 
Both  sexes  attend  the  same  clas.ses,  and  outdoor  games 
form  as  large  a  part  of  the  training  of  the  girls  as  of 
the  boys.  The  following  sentences,  one  written  by  an 
Englishman,  and  the  other  by  an  American,  of  author- 
ity, give  the  opinions  of  observers  of  co-education  : 

**  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  presence  of  the 
girls  and  mistresses  had  an  indefinable  influence  which 
made  itself  felt ;  there  was  a  marked  gentleness  and 
courtesy  observable  among  the  Iwys,  l)oth  in  play-hours 
and  in  school,  which  may  not  unnaturally  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  co-education.  It  seems  to  be  an  admitted 
fact  that  girls  become  more  full  of  resource,  and  capa- 
ble of  much  self-reliance ;  that  boys  gain  in  refinement 
and  a  deeper  appreciation  of,  and  respect  for,  girlhood." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  He rietc  for  September  is  a  phenom- 
enal number,  being  nearly  double  its  usual  size. 
This  is  explained  by  the  long  special  supplement  on 
**  The  Economics  of  Empire,"  written,  we  are  told,  by 
the  "Assistant  Editor,"  which  fills  one  hundred  and 
six  pages. 

PAN-GERMANISM    IN    nUNGARY. 

Mr.  Ferencz  Herczeg,  member  of  the  Hungarian  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  has  an  article  under  this  heading.  M. 
Herczeg  begins  by  saying  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Pan-German  movement  in  Hungary,  but  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  has  been  made  to  create  one,  the  object 
being  to  endow  the  two  million  German-speaking  Hun- 
garians with  some  kind  of  cultural  and  economic  or- 


ganization under  the  moral  supremacy  of  Germany. 
The  movement  has  been  a  complete  failure.  Hungair 
is  now  wide-awake  in  opposition  to  Pan-Gemumie 
ideals. 

A  GIKT-nORSE'S  MOUTH. 

"  Glasgow  "  plays  the  devil's  advocate  with  a  vengt- 
ance  in  regard  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  to  the  Scottisk 
universities.  In  an  article  asking  the  question,  "WiO 
Mr.  Carnegie  Corrupt  Scotland  ?  "  he  answers  emphat- 
ically,  he  will.  Scotland,  says  "Glasgow,"  in  eflfectis 
in  danger  of  losing  all  her  independence  and  becoming 
Mr.  Carnegie's  humble  servant,  and  turning  her  labori- 
ous sons  into  loafers  and  idlers.  The  gift  is,  in  short 
humiliating ;  and  the  provision  that  the  successful  man 
may  return  to  the  trust  what  he  has  been  given  as  a 
student,  shackles  his  sense  of  independence.  The  uni- 
versities will  be  so  much  under  the  control  of  the  Car- 
negie committee  that  they  cannot  modify  a  Leyden  jar 
without  permission.  Rich  men  will  abuse  Mr.  Carnegie's 
liberality." 

Finally,  all  Scotland  will  be  so  learned  that  there  will 
Ixi  no  tradesmen  or  workingmen  left. 

"  We  may  find  Scotland  l)eginning  to  suffer  from  the 
natural  consequences  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  whimsical  va- 
garies, and  infested  with  gangs  of  unpractical  scientists, 
theologians  sadly  down  at  heel,  and  spasmodic  men  of 
letters  that  are  no  better  than  dumb  dogs. 


»» 


SUNDAY  IN  THE  ENGLISH  VILLAGE. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Abell  writes  an  interesting  paper  on  "The 
Problem  of  the  Village  Sunday. **  The  villager  suffers 
much  more  than  the  townsman  from  Sunday  stagna- 
tion. He  contrasts  the  Continental  with  the  British 
Sunday,  by  no  means  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 

"We  are  prone  to  prate  proudly  about  the  sanctity 
and  beauty  of  our  English  home  life,  and  no  donbt  on 
week-days  there  is  some  sanctity  and  beauty  aboat  it 
But  when  we  come  to  Sunday,  and  think  of  the  brake 
loads  of  husbands  and  fathers  who,  on  pleasure  bat, 
swarm  along  our  highways,  passihg  no  public  houses, 
filling  the  air  with  their  hideoua  songs,  their  women 
folk  left  behind  in  the  holy  and  beautiful  homes,  and 
contrast  it  with  the  essentially  family  character  of  the 
Continental  Sunday,  as  exemplified  in  the  pleasant 
scenes  to  be  witnessed  wherever  trees  and  grass  an 
green  and  river  banks  invite  rest  and  refreshment,  we 
do  not  feel  quite  so  sure  about  the  soundnoB  of  onr 
grounds  for  crowing." 

THE  PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 

THE  September  Pall  Mall  MoQOzint  is  excellent, 
from  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Winston  Chnxchill. 
noticed  separately,  to  Mr.  William  Archer's  appredsr 
tion  of  W.  E.  Henley ;  and  Mr.  William  Sliazp*8  "llt«^ 
ary  geographical"  paper  on  "The  Country  of  B.  !<• 
Stevenson." 

Mr.  Arthur  Henry,  writing  on  "The  Pilgrim's  WaiTi'* 
describes  the  old  highway  still  so  known  in  parts  17 
which  pilgrims  journeyed  from  London  to  Beekft^ 
shrine  in  Canterbury.  Signor  Cortesi  deecribes  in  ^ 
tail  how  the  Pope  is  elected  ;  and  Mi^or  Powell-Gottos 
writes  on  the  cave-dwellers  of  Mount  B^gloii,  Mini 
ninety  miles  northeast  of  Victoria  Nyansa.  Alreifr 
there  are  very  few  of  these  most  primitive  fsSkM  M* 
and  soon  they  will  all  have  migrated  to  the  pfadi^ 
Interesting  illustrations  accompany  the  •itlol& 

The  Count  de  Soissons'  article  on  "The 
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and  the  Family  '*  gives  an  interesting  theory  of 
m  as  to  the  real  cause  of  Prince  Rudolfs  tragic 
-a  secret  known  only  to  the  Emperor,  Count  Grolu- 
^  and  one  other.  This  article  is  unlike  most  of 
about  royalty ;  it  is  not  *'  mostly  slush." 

Frederic  Lees  has  an  article  on  the  author  of 
I  Fr6re  Yves,**  to  which  every  reader  of  Loti  will 
y  turn.  It  is  curious  to  learn  that  a  son  of  non- 
reading  France  (though  Loti  was  of  a  Protestant 
f)  should  confess  that  the  Bible,  as  read  aloud  by 
Uier,  was  perhaps  the  only  book  that  has  influ- 
his  style.    Flaubert  and  Alphonse  Daudet  he  has 

otherwise  he  writes  more  books  than  he  reads. 


CORNHILL. 

[ERE  is  plenty  of  good  matter  in  the  September 
number   of  Comhill.    The  tragedy  of  Robert 

3t  and  Mr.  Sidney  Low's  appreciation  of  the  late 
Henley  have  claimed  separate  notice. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Gibson  contributes  a  short  drama  in  verse 
on  three  kings  left  by  sea-rovers  naked  and  bound  on  a 
lone  rock  in  mid-ocean.  There  is  not  a  little  to  remind 
one  of  the  "  Prometheus  Unbound."  The  purport  seems 
to  be  to  show  that  glory  is  futile,  but  that  love  is  upper- 
most even  in  death. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  gives  reminiscences  of  the 
Century  Club,  begun  in  1866  by  himself  and  Mr.  Lyulph 
Stanley,  and  ultimately  merged  in  the  Nationa}  Lib- 
eral Club. 

Mr.  Greorge  Bourne  writes  on  rural  techniques,  and 
shows  how  much  skill  has  gone  to  the  making  and  the 
using  of  scythe  and  spade  and  hoe.  It  is  a  chivalrous 
vindication  of  the  skill  of  the  agricultural  laborer. 

Mrs.  Woods  contributes  a  travel  paper  on  her  tour 
through  the  Basque  provinces.  Professor  Brandin  ap- 
preciates the  work  of  Gaston  Paris  in  reconstructing 
medieval  history  through  its  literature.  The  discovery 
of  new  stars  gives  Mr.  F.  W.  Dyson  the  thread  for  a 
varied  astronomic  story. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


ON  THE  LATE  POPE. 

[E  death  of  Leo  XIII.  and  the  election  of  a  succes- 
sor form,  naturally  enough,  the  subject  of  several 
9S  in  the  Italian  reviews,  notably  in  the  Civiltd, 
iicay  the  Rasaegna  Naztonale,  and  the  Nv,ova 
ogia.  The  tenor  of  all  is  the  same,— admiration 
B  acknowledged  powers  of  one  of  the  last  of  the 
i  Old  Men  of  Europe,  and  grief  at  his  death.  The 
amed  review,  having  dealt  lengthily  with  Leo's 
Icate  on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee,  considers  that 
little  to  add,  but  nevertheless  publishes  several 
of  eulogy.  The  Nuova  Antologia  thinks  it  some- 
difficult  to  judge  his  work  fairly.  He  had  to  en- 
3r  many  difficulties,  face  many  severe  struggles, 
B  undoubtedly  had  many  successes.  At  times,  he 
red  boldly  into*the  future ;  at  others,  he  appeared 
tiding  timorously  in  the  past.  In  another  article, 
eview  speaks  iof  Leo  having  died  too  soon,  and 
still  in  his  youth,  despite  his  great  age,  which 
borical  remark  is  indicative  of  the  high  opinion 
lich  Leo  was  held.  The  Rasaegna  NaaUynale 
I  Dante,  and  says  that  the  late  Pontiff  possessed 
ree  qualities  mentioned  in  those  lines, — ^namely, 
ictual  light  full  of  love,  love  full  of  gladness,  and 
5ss  superfor  to  all  sorrow.  He  was  a  human  crea- 
"-ho  was  almost  celestial. 

he  second  article  of  the  Nuova  Antologia  we 
.  sketch  of  the  popes  of  Leo's  century.  Beginning 
jome  remarks  on  Pius  VI.,  who  died  in  1799,  after 
5  been  dethroned  by  Bonaparte,  and  who  was 
i  to  his  grave  not  by  priests  but  by  soldiers,  the 
t  goes  through  the  occupants  of  the  Holy  See  and 
^th  Leo,  who  is,  to  use  the  words  of  another 
,  "  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all." 
Rasaegna  Nazlonnle,  speaking  briefly  of  the  new 
f,  thinks  that  he  will  be  a  worthy  Vicar  of  Christ, 
>clares  that  the  name  (Pius  X.)  is  of  good  augury. 
Iviltd  Cattolica  is  also  very  hopeful. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  LATIN  BAGE. 

mg  the  contents  of  the  Raaaegna  Nazionale  is  an 

on  the  "  Future  of  the  Latin  Race,"  in  which  a 

rison  is  made  between  a  new  book  and  certain 

8  on  the  same  subject  previously  published  in  the 


Raaaegna  Nazionale.  The  future  of  the  race  is  de- 
cidedly bad,  according  to  the  book,  unless  some  great 
change  comes  about ;  the  present  is  certainly  bad.  The 
conclusion  is  that  physical,  moral,  and  religious  changes 
are  needed,  the  word  "religion  "  being  used  in  a  broad 
sense.  The  author  of  the  book  thinks  that  Romanism 
is  the  cause  of  the  present  deplorable  condition,  and 
would  get  rid  of  religion  in  the  main;  whereas,  the 
writer  of  the  article  says  that  we  have  only  to  look 
back  at  the  former  greatness  of  the  Latin  race  to  see  a 
refutation  of  the  attack  on  Romanism.  More  religion, 
not  less,  is  what  is  required.  There  are  also  deeply  in- 
teresting articles  on  the  conversion  of  Greorge  Henry 
Newman  and  the  Catholic  Renaissance  in  England,  and 
on  Verdi. 

LATIK  AMERICA. 

La  Eapo/fia  Modema  for  August  summarizes  a  discua- 
sion  of  Ibero- Americanism  by  Mr.  Romero  Leon  in  the 
Boletin  de  la  SociecUid  Juridico-IMera/ria  of  Colom- 
bia. After  noting  the  lively  opposition  in  Latin  America 
to  the  Monroeism  of  the  United  States,  he  says  that  the 
fundamental  basis  of  political  equilibrium  in  America 
is  the  union  of  the  Latin  race,  whose  only  bond  at  present 
is  the  language,  which  bond  some  wish  to  destroy.  Mr. 
Romero  Leon  would  have  the  langpiage  preserved,  and 
the  various  nations  of  Latin  America  draw  closer  to  one 
another  and  to  their  former  mother  country.  He  would 
have  a  general  Spanish-American  library  formed  in 
Spain,  for  the  exchange  of  scientific,  historical,  and 
other  literary  productions,  with  a  view  to  the  formation 
of  one  or  more  similar  libraries  in  each  republic. 

ITALIAN  AORICULTURB  Ain>  EDUCATION. 

The  CiviltA,  among  its  other  contributions  (August  IS), 
has  an  article  on  agriculture  and.agriculturistein  Italy, 
which  is  really  a  review  of  a  German  book.  Italy's  re- 
sources are  very  great,  and  in  former  times  these  re- 
sources were  developed ;  she  was  called  the  "  Gtarden  of 
Europe,"  and  even  Yirgil  termed  her  **  the  great  mother 
of  cereals."  This  condition  of  things  eadsted  till  1848; 
since  which  time  the  decadence  has  been  astounding. 
The  preponderance  of  secular  education  and  the  propa- 
gation of  socialistic  ideas  is  largely  the  assigned  cause. 
There  is  also  an  article  on  the  iodcoL  of  piroliibLtedbooiki» 
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in  which  we  are  informed  that  many  persons  confuse  the 
legislation  on  the  general  subject  with  the  catalogue 
itself. 

Nuova  Autolofjla  (August  1)  has  an  article  on  popu- 
lar education  in  Italy,  revealing  a  state  of  things  decid- 
edly unsatisfactory.  According  to  the  latest  statistics, 
there  were  rather  less  than  fifty-one  thousjind  schools  in 
the  country,  of  which  al)out  87  per  cent,  were  of  inferior 
grades.  This  is  quite  insufficient  for  the  iM)pulation  ; 
many  outlying  villages  (those  in  the  mountain  districts, 
for  instiinee)  with  five  hundred  inhabitants  are  not 
reached  by  any  sch(K)l. 

MILITAKY  LIFK  IN'  ITALY. 

M.  Tissot^  writing  in  the  licviie  dc  Paris,  descril)es 
military  life  in  Italy  as  portrayed  in  the  novels  of  Cai>- 
tain  Sangiacomo,  a  distinguislied  Italian  officer,  whose 
works,  one  gathers,  are  more  to  be  commendwl  as  docu- 
ments than  for  their  literary  merit.  The  Italian  army 
set»ms  to  suffer  (luite  as  much  im  the  British  from  the 
absurdities  of  the  military  tailor,  with  his  aff'ection  for 
the  minutite  of  gold  hu'e  and  dolmans.  But  the  serious 
side  of  the  matter  is  that  the  moral  influence  of  tlie 
army  on  the  national  life  is  st)  \md  ;  indeetl,  M.  Tissot 
declares  that  in  Italy,  as  in  all  the  countries  of  western 
Europe,  the  i>osition  of  standing  armies  is  seriously 
threatene<l  by  the  spirit  of  mcxlern  progress. 

liEIlMAN  SINGIXIJ  SOCIETIES. 

In  Onzc  Ecu  w  the  contribution  which  first  catches  the 
fancy  is  one  with  the  (to  us)  curious  title  "  In  the  Realm 
of  Tunes."  At  first  we  are  rather  disappointed  to  find 
that  it  is  not  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  gamut  or  the 
science  of  sounds,  but  we  afterward  discover  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  a  readable  description  of  the  competition 
of  men's  choirs  in  Frankfort  a  short  time  ago.  There 
were  six  thousand  throats  in  combat,  as  the  writer  hu- 
morously informs  us,  and  the  leader  of  the  winning 
choir,  which  hailed  from  Berlin,  had  the  gold  chain  of 
victorj'  place<l  round  his  neck  by  the  Empress.  The 
writer  then  sketches  the  rise  of  these  German  singing 
associations  :  they  began  with  the  foregathering  of  two 
or  three  men  here  and  there  for  musical  amusement  and 
practice,  and  they  liave  gnwlually  developed  till  they 
have  become  quite  a  power  for  good  in  the  Fatherland. 

Kl'SSIAN  t'ONVICTS  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  SAGHALIN. 

Dostoyevski,  Chekhov,  Mirolyul)ov,  and  other  Russian 
writers  seem  to  have  siiid  tlie  la.st  words  in  reganl  to 
the  horn)rs  of  deiK)rtation  and  of  convict  labor.  But 
details  of  incrtnlible  atnK'ity  regarding  the  life  of 
fnmi  '2.01K)  to  ».<KX)  unfortunates  who  yearly  swell  the 
IM)pulation  of  the  accursetl  island  of  Saghalin  are  given 
by  M.  Doroshevich  in  his  recent  book  entitled  "Sakha- 
line,"  which  is  reviewed  in  Ohrazovaniyv  for  July. 
DesiHitisni  rules  supreme  in  the  prisons  of  Saghalin. 
The  kind  ot  existenci'  to  which  tlie  convict  is  subjwteil 
by  the  authoritit-s  and  by  his  immediate  ki*eiH»rs  is  one 
calculated  to  pervtTt  him  irretleemably.  by  destroying 
in  him  evrry  vf^ti.ue  of  tlio  moral  sense.  The  overseers, 
— who  are  st'li-cTt'd  from  thi*  dregs  of  sm-iety,  anil  more 
frtHpiently  still  fnmi  the  >cum  of  the  i)ris«ms.— have  un- 
limitfil  power  over  the  convicts  which  they  abusi»  with 
barlNirous  cruelty.  But  in  the  prisons  even  there  is  a 
monstrous  aristiK*racy.  liandits  who  have  committed 
the  most  atriK'ii)Us  crimes  oppress  and  terrorize  the 
common  convicts,  those  who  atone  for  an  act  of  folly  by 
years  of  unsiH*akabU*  sufferinir.  The  great  criminals 
n'ceive  comparaiivfly  liirht  punishment.    The  authori- 


ties are  afraid  to  send  them  to  the  mines  or  the  taign, 
as  regiments  of  .soldiers  could  not  guard  them  on  tbi 
march.  Hence  they  are  assigned  to  the  easiest  woik, 
while  the  unfortunate  ones  who  have  been  deported  for 
minor  offenses  are  killed  by  hard  labor. 

THE  8UFFEKINGS  OF  FRENCH  CONVICTS. 

M.  Liard  Courtois  devotes  two  long  and  very  painful 
articles  in  La  Rcvuc,  written  from  first-hand  knowl- 
edge, to  a  description  of  the  treatment  of  French  con- 
victs in  (ruiana  and  on  the  Devil's  Island  of  Dreyfm 
fame.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  such  a  state  of  thing:« 
should  exist.  Since  1852,  more  than  '^,000  convicts  have 
been  sent  to  Frt»nch  Guiana,  of  whom  84>j  per  cent  die 
of  disease,  hardship,  and  insufficient  food. 

SOUTHERN  MADAtJASCWR. 

To  the  first  August  numlxjr  of  the  Hcvuc  (Us  Deux 
Mondciff  M.  Charles-Roux  contributes  an  interesting 
{Niper  on  the  southern  part  of  Madagascar.  Much  d 
this  portion  hml  never  been  explored,  and  it  was  so  re- 
cently as  Octolx»r,  1900,  that  the  task  of  pacifying  and 
organizing  it  was  intru.sted  to  Colonel  Lyautey.  He 
did  his  work  remarkably  well,  and  avoided,  as  far  as  he 
possibly  could,  lM)th  the  red-tape  and  the  mlHtarism 
which  were  formerly  characteristic  of  French  colonial 
administration.  All  over  the  island  medical  assistance 
for  the  natives  has  been  systematically  organized,  and 
will  no  doubt  do  much  to  check  the  appalling  infant 
mortality.  The  Malagasy  women  are  good  motheis. 
but  ignorant  of  the  simplest  rules  of  health,  and  it  isno 
wonder  that  many  of  the  children  -who  do  survive  grow 
up  sickly  or  idiotic.  The  adult  population,  too,  is  dev- 
astated by  tuberculosis,  lepros>',  smallpox,  and  alco- 
holism, and  wholesale  vaccination  has  been  resorted  ta 

THE  AFRICAN  POMPEII. 

The  article  in  De  Oida,  the  Dutch  magazine,  on  the 
African  Pompeii  is  full  of  interest ;  this  is  Thimgad, 
the  Thamugadi  of  the  ancients,  which  the  French  Got- 
erumeut  is  now  digging  from  the*  earth  that  hides  it 
The  tourist  goes  to  Batna,  in  Algeria,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  ''doing"  the  ruins  of  Laznbese  (the  Lam- 
Inesis  of  the  Romans)  and  Markoana  ( Verecunda)  and 
the  excavations  and  remains  of  Thimgad  ;  so  the  writer 
describes  her  journey  in  a  victoria,  occupying  foor 
hours,  to  these  three  places.  The  first  was  a  Roman 
camp,  that  of  the  Third  Legion  of  Augastus.  Arrived 
at  Thimgad,  the  writer  takes  us,  in  imagination,  to  the 
far-off  days  when  Thamugadi  was  as  full  of  life  as  Pom- 
peii. The  article  keeps  the  reader  fully  interested  from 
the  first  word  to  the  last. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  SILKWORM. 

Xuitva  Antnlotjhi  contains  an  interesting  aooount of 
a  Chinese  lx)ok  on  the  culti\*ation  of  Bilkwonnai  poeti- 
cally describeil  as  '*rods  of  silk."  This  great  mrk. 
which  runs  into  twenty-four  volumes,  was  compiled  hgr 
the  onler  of  the  Emperor  Eoung;  and  its  oompilatiOD 
was  effected  by  doctors  and  other  learned  men  of  the 
Flowery  Land.  It  contains  practical  notioii%  tudi- 
tions  and  laws  on  the  subject,  most  of  which  date  bs^ 
to  prt^Christian  times.  It  tells  of  species  which  mtfT 
Kuroi)ean  entomologists  refused  at  first  to  beUereiDi 
but  the  general  accuvacy  of  the  statements  is  now  ooo- 
cetled. 

CATTLE-BREEDING  IN  THE  ABOSNTOrK. 

M.  Daireaux  describes,  in  the  Revue  de  Paria^  thei** 
markable  work  which  has  been  done  in  the 
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by  cattle-breeders  and  agriculturists  gen- 
m  England,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
.  France  alone  is  almost  unrepresented,  and 
s  his  countrymen  to  take  a  hand  in  this  profit- 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHILE. 

llspafla  Modema  for  August  appears  a  notice 
»ort  of  the  University  of  Chile,  as  published  in 
tes  de  la  Universidad.  Many  reforms  have 
xluced  in  the  university,  which  lack  of  space 
us  from  noting  in  detail,  comprising,  as  they 
t  every  branch  :  history  of  law,  public  finance, 
agricultural    and   industrial    law,  forensic 

international  private  law,  and  physical  and 
tical  sciences  ;  new  laboratories  have  been 
id,  notably  two,  one  for  electro-chemistry,  the 
radiography. 

progress  has  been  made  in  secondary  instruc- 
3h  has  been  divided  into  two  courses  of  three 
1.  The  first  comprises  elementary  Latin  and 
tanish,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  accounting, 
gy,  and  the  classification  of  the  various  vege- 
l  animal  species;  hygiene,  derived  from  ele- 
knowledge  of  human  anatomy  and  physiology, 
nost  essential  notions  of  physics  and  chemis- 
foreign  language,  and  the  history  and  geog- 
Chile  and  America,  especially  with  reference 
jnts  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  discovery 
V  world. 
«nd  course  is  the  development  of  the  first : 

literature,  algebra,  trigonometry,  cosmog- 
.tural  history  (in  the  most  intimate  manifestar 
life,  including  the  origin  of  the  species  them- 
idvanced  physics  and  chemistry,  advanced 
Dd  geography. 

EDUCATION  IN  PARAGUAY. 

irticle  on  *' Intellectual  Paraguay,"  summa- 
/O  Espafla  Modema,  it  is  shown  that  in  less 
arter  of  a  century,  since  the  terrible  war  which 
guay  entirely  prostrate  and  practically  with- 
males,  primary  education  has  made  gigantic 
)  that,  exclusive  of  children  under  six  years  of 
!  were  in  1899  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  per 
Ired  knowing  how  to  read.  In  the  capital, 
,  the  proportion  knowing  how  to  read  was 
•ed  and  twenty-eight  per  one  thousand. 

THE  TRANS-SIBERIAN  RAILWAY. 

nifold  and  inestimable  advantages  accruing  to 
md  Siberian  capitalists  by  the  establishment 
in»-Sil>erian  Railway,  the  longest  and  perhaps 
important  railway  in  existence,  are  set  forth 
leinbort  in  his  article  '*  Capitali.sm  and  the 
berian  Railway,"  in  Ohrnzovaniyc  for  July, 
way  places  Europe  in  direct  communication 
na,  Japan,  and  Korea,  which  have  together  a 
n  of  more  than  one-half  milliard  inhabitants. 
Qcrce  carried  on  between  these  peoples  and  the 
nations  of  Europe  is  estimated  at  six  hundred 
ubles.  The  Russian  capitalist  of  the  future 
rally  become  the  intermediary  in  the  commer- 
ions  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  he  may 
I  entire  charge  of  the  export  and  import  trade 
which  is  now  controlled  by  German,  English, 
r  capital.  The  unrestricted  introduction  of 
and  foreign  products  into  Siberia  will,  how- 
i  the  small  home  industries.    The  "kustaris" 


(those  engaged  in  small  industries)  and  the  natives  will 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  proletarians.  According  to  the 
fatal  law  of  modem  progress,  the  feeble  will  succumb 
to  the  strong. 

JAPAN  TO-DAY  FROM  A  RUSSLAIJ  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

D.  Golovin  contributes  to  Russkaiya  Mysl  for  July 
an  article  on  the  political  and  social  organization,  the 
customs,  and  the  religion  of  Japan,  and  the  reforms 
that  have  recently  been  introduced  in  that  country. 
He  says  that  it  is  erroneous  to  ascribe  to  the  Japanese 
a  spirit  of  imitation.  In  borrowing  the  social  customs 
and  the  scientific  discoveries  of  Europe  they  are  solely 
guided  by  a  conscious  and  sincere  love  for  their  coun- 
try. They  are  animated,  above  all,  by  a  spirit  of  self- 
preservation,  and  the  desire  to  protect  their  inde- 
pendence, which  is  menaced  by  the  rapacious  foreigner 
invading  their  country.  In  a  recent  article,  a  Japanese 
picturesquely  compared  China  to  an  old,  peaceful  beast 
attacked  by  young  tigers,  one  of  which  was  Japan. 
Can  Japan  be  blamed,  asks  Golovin,  if  it  would  rather 
figure  as  tiger  than  as  the  tiger's  victim  y 

JAPAN  IN  ASIA. 

D.  Franke,  in  the  Dcuttsrhe  Hundschdu,  contributes 
a  lengthy  paper  upon  Japan's  Asiatic-  aspirations.  He 
says  that  after  the  China- Japanese  War  the  hate  against 
China  was  replaced  by  an  aversion  to  the  white  man. 
The  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  seems  to  controvert  this 
theory,  but  he  considers  this  as  merely  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  that  the  real  feeling  of  the  Japanese  people  is 
expressed  in  the  memorandum  of  the  recently  formed 
East  Asiatic  League  of  Culture.  This  league  has  for  its 
object  the  closer  union  of  the  yellow  races,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  far  East,  holding 
that  Asia  belongs  to  the  yellow  race,  and  that  the  white 
should  be  excluded. 

A  CREAT  CHINESE  REFORMER. 

In  days  to  come  the  civilized  world  may  become 
as  familiar  with  the  name  of  Kang-Yon-Wei  as  it  is 
now  with  that  of  Plato  or  of  Confucius.  This  great 
Chinese  reformer  is  now  living  in  exile  at  Tokyo,  ban- 
ished from  his  native  country  and  from  the  college  he 
founded  at  Peking  by  the  Dowager  Empress,  who  both 
fears  and  hates  him.  Kang-Yon-Wei  is  a  constructive 
philosopher.  He  has  published  a  most  remarkable 
pamphlet,  a  kind  of  confession  of  faith,  in  which  he 
sets  out  his  views  concerning  human  life  and  conduct. 
In  many  ways  this  venerable  Chinaman  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  many  so-called  European  reformers.  Thus, 
he  is  for  absolute  equality  between  the  sexes,  and  he 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  advocate  women  being  employed 
in  great  affairs  of  state.  A  sketch  of  his  career  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Souli6  appears  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  for 
August  1. 

NAVAL  MANEUVERS. 

An  anonymous  article  in  the  second  August  number 
of  the  Revue  dea  Deux  Mondes  deals  in  an  expert  man- 
ner with  squadron  evolutions  and  the  tactics  of  modem 
fleets.  The  writer  comes  to  certain  conclusions,  which 
may  be  thus  stated  :  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
squadron  maneuvers  of  the  traditional  type  could  only 
increase  because  of  the  inevitable  growth  of  tonnage, 
while  the  most  modern  conception  of  naval  tactics,  de- 
rived from  the  progress  effected  in  Bi)eed  and  in  offensive 
armament,  rendered  less  and  less  justifiable  the  value 
attached  to  compact  formations  and  evolutions  in  close 
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order.  A  special  individual  importance  is  to  be  assigned 
to  fighting  units  which  are  intended  to  act,  not  in  isola- 
tion, but  separately,  while  at  the  same  time  combining 
their  efforts.  Oflficers  must  consequently  have  not  only 
the  highest  technical  training  and  personal  bravery,  but 
something  which  is  yet  more  important  still, — the  power 
of  imagination  to  conceive  decisive  movements,  the  in- 
tuition which  perceives  the  golden  moment,  and  that 
courage  of  the  mind  which  undertakes  such  movements. 
In  a  word,  the  writer  says  that  the  great  need  in  the 
French  navy  is  the  restoration  of  individual  initiative. 

INDIIiF.CT  TAXES  JUSTIFIED. 

M.  Berth6lemy  contributes  to  the  first  August  number 
of  the  Rcviic  de  Paris  a  clever  defense  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion. He  explains  the  grave  danger  of  a  democracy  lay- 
ing all  its  financial  burdens  on  the  small  group  of 
wealthy  people,  and  he  shows,  or  thinks  he  shows,  that 
it  is  often  the  poor  who  really  pay  in  the  end  the  taxes 
intended  to  be  levied  on  the  rich.  Indirect  taxation  he 
recommends  because  its  pro<iuctivity  is  enormous,  it  can 
be  easily  borne,  and  it  is  just  in  its  incidence.  Alto- 
gether, it  produces  the  maximum  of  revenue  with  the 
minimum  of  discontent.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  not«d 
that  M.  Berth61emy  advocates  a  state  monopoly  of  the 
drink  traffic  in  France  on  the  same  lines  as  the  tobacco 
monopoly, 

A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  BURNS. 

M.  Roz,  in  a  long  study  of  Burns  contributed  to  the 
Remie  des  Deux  Mondes,  agrees  with  Lord  Rosebery 
in  thinking  that  the  secret  of  the  poet's  extraordinary 
fame  and  of  his  incomparable  genius  is  that,  unlike 
other  Scottish  writers,  he  set  Scotland  on  her  feet  in  a 
literary  sense,  and  reasserted  ^er  claims  to  a  national 
existence.  Scotland  is  only  an  ideal  nation ;  all  her 
reality  is  in  her  past,  to  which  she  pays  fervent  honor, 
and  in  her  spiritual  life,  which  expresses  the  genius  of 
certain  men,— John  Knox,  Walter  Scott,  and,  above 
all,  Robert  Burns.  That  is  why  she  is  so  prodigal  of 
her  admiration  and  her  love.  In  no  other  country,  per- 
haps, does  the  expression  ''  national  poet "  bear  so  full 
and  strong  a  meaning. 

THE  YOUTH  OF  MIRABEAU. 

M.  Doumic,  in  a  paper  which  reflects  the  increased 
attention  which  is  now  being  paid  to  the  great  figures 
of  the  Revolution,  deals,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  with  the  intrigues  of  Mirabeau  with  Sophie 
de  Monnler  and  Julie  Dan  vers.  It  is  a  sordid  story, 
especially  Mirabeau's  pretense,  in  the  "  Letters  to 
Julie,"  that  he  enjoyed  the  favors  of  the  Princesse  de 
Ijamballe. 

ENGLAND  AND   AMERICA. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lecky,  writing,  in  La  Rcvu€j  on  "The 
Anglo-American  Alliance,"  remarks  that  in  spite  of  a 
small  but  ever-diminishing  number  of  points  of  fric- 
tion, England  has  still  more  in  common  with  America 
than  with  any  European  country.  The  i)robabilities 
are,  he  thinks,  that  there  will  never  be  war  between 
the  two  countries  ;  arbitration  will  regulate  all  their 
differences.  Nevertheless,  he  does  not  consider  an  ac- 
tual general  alliance  as  likely  to  come,  though  there 
will  be  many  treaties  for  special  objects.    For  good. 


liermanent  relations  with  America,  England  must  look 
to  an  ever-increasing  community  of  sympathy,  prin- 
ciples, and  ideas. 

HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  ENNUI. 

M.  Emile  Faguet,  reviewing,  in  La  RevuCj  a  book  on 
"I'Ennui "  has  a  great  deal  to  say  that  la  very  interest- 
ing. Ennui  means  weakness  somewhere  ;  but  lest  those 
who  do  not  suffer  from  it  should  grow  swellheaded,  he 
says  that  the  chief  reason  for  such  exemption  is  being 
too  well  pleased  with  one's  self, — too  sublimely  wm- 
ceited  a  fool  even  to  feel  ennui.  Against  ennui  there 
is  only  one  remedy, — "a  consistent^  continuous  coune 
of  action,  tending  always  in  the  same  direction  to- 
ward an  object  impossible  of  attainment."  In  other 
words,  to  get  a  mania  for  something,  and  stick  to  it. 

THE  RUSSIAN  WRITER,   KOROLENKO." 

M.  Volski  contributes  to  Mir  Bozhi  for  July  a  care- 
ful and  interesting  study  of  the  life  and  the  works  of 
the  popular  Russian  writer,  Korolenko,  who  is  destined 
to  take  a  foremost  rank  in  Russian  literature,  taking 
his  place  beside  Turgenyev,  with  whom  he  has  many 
affinities.  There  is  apparent  in  both  writers  the  same 
tender  melancholy,  and  the  same  way  of  contemplat- 
ing the  rapid  and  inexorable  fiight«of  life.  Korolenko's 
work  conveys  a  sense  of  the  impossibility  of  attaining 
to  ultimate  truth  and  of  manifesting  one's  individual- 
ity fully  and  freely.  But,  however  imperfect  life  may 
be,  Korolenko  loves  it,  and  does  not  seek  to  escape  from 
its  sorrows  by  an  easy-going  optimism.  This  quality 
of  mind  constitutes  his  chief  attraction. 

THE  READING  OF  THE  BUS6IAN  PEASANTS. 

A  sad  picture  regarding  the  intellectual  pabnlom  of 
the  Russian  people  is  presented  by  M.  Smimov,  in  his 
article  in  Russkaiya  Myal  for  July  on  "What  Our 
Peasants  Read,"  that  is  based  on  figures  furnished  hy 
the  statistical  bureau  of  the  goyernment  of  Vladimir, 
which  is  noteworthy  among  Russian  provinces  both  for 
its  industrial  development  and  its  elementary  sebools. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  the  modest  li- 
brary of  the  peasant  in  this  government  consiBts  of 
trashy  dime  novels,  with  fantastic  titles,  that  are  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  These 
books,  together  with  devotional  books — ^in  the  ratio  of 
23  per  cent,  and  58-60  per  cent. — constitute  almost  the 
entire  reading  of  the  Russian  country  i>eople.  As  these 
books  are,  moreover,  difficult  to  procure,  it  frequently 
happens  ttiat  a  person  who  once  had  schooling  forgets 
how  to  read.  The  situation  is  somewhat  better  in  the 
industrial  districts,  where  all  the  ftetories  have  lihnr 
ries  for  their  employees. 

THE  CZAB  ALEZANDEB  IL 

Istorlchcskl  Wycstnik  for  August  contains  animpor 
tant  article  by  M.  Timirazev  on  the  Czar  Alezandsrlti 
the  Liberator,  inspired  by  Tatisehchev^s  recent  work  on 
the  reign  of  this  monarch.  The  memoirs  of  Coast 
Pfeil,  a  Prussian  officer  serving  in  the  Russiail  mo- 
ment Preobrayensky,  are  reviewed  in  this  numhw.  b 
these  memoirs,  that  have  recently  been  pabUilifld  !■ 
Germany,  the  count  speaks  sympathetically  of  the  Bo*' 
sian  army  and  of  Czar  Alexander  IL 
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ItELATINO  TO  INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE. 

>1etou's  "Business  Series,"  a  volume  on  "  Ameri- 
Railway  TnLusportatioiL "  has  been  written  by 
■y  R.  Johnson, of  the  University  otPeimsjlTania. 
y  years.  Dr.  Johnson  hiw  made  the  transporta- 
ilem  in  this  country  his  special  study.  It  will 
otbered  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Isthmian 
immission  for  four  years,  and  at  diSerant  times 
intributed  articles  lo  the  Review  of  Reviews 


•^■f^Tt 


h  much  ha.t  been  r  tten  on  Americaa  ra  1 
is  probable  that  no  s  ngle  olu  e  heretofore 
d  conta  ns  aD>tl  n^lketheamo  ntotspecllc 
iton  on  all  pha.<!es  of  the  subject  which  is  pre- 
1  this  book  of  Dr.  Johnson's.  His  introductory 
[  the  American  railway  system  comprehends 
statistical  statements  showing  the  growth  and 
and  rapidity  of  construction,  but  descriptions 
»chanica1  and  flnancial  features  of  the  system 
The  second  part  ot  the  work  is  a  full  account 
fvice  performed  by  our  railroads,— freight,  pas- 
xpress,  and  mail.  The  third  part  includes  a 
■a  of  the  relation  of  the  railroads  to  the  public. 
q  a  full  exposition  of  traffic  agreements  and 
,e  effects  of  competition,  theory  of  rates  and 
te-making  in  practise,  and  railway  charges  in 
sd  States  as  compared  with  those  of  other  coun- 
1  the  (onrtf)  and  cijnduding  part.  Dr.  JohDEnn 


sets  forth  the  (acts  regarding  the  relation  of  the  rail- 
ways to  the  state  in  foreign  countries,  the  regulation  by 
our  own  State  go'ernmenlB,  the  federal  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  the  action  of  our  courts  in  the 
matter  of  railway  regulation,  the  concluding  chapter 
being  devoted  to  the  problem  of  government  regulation 
in  general.  All  in  all,  Dr.  Johnson  offers  a  most  in- 
structive and  entertaining  treatment  of  a  fascinating 
subject. 

A  publ  cation  that  embraces  a  great  massof  iulorraa- 
tlon  regarding  the  present  condition  of  passenger  trans- 
portat  on  service  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  the  report 
to  the  Merchants'  Association  o(  New  York  by  its 
Comm  tt«e  on  Engineering  and  Sanitation  (New  York  : 
Klerchants'  Association).  This  is  the  first  adequate  ex- 
aminat  on  that  has  been  made  in  New  York  of  the 
transportation  conditions.  Heretofore  all  official  re- 
ports ha  e  rested  upon  data  supplied  by  the  street-rail- 
way companies  themselves.  The  present  report  HUpplies 
data  ndepeudentlygathered,  and  hence  affiordiiiga  suit- 
able has  s  for  legislation. 

In  connection  with  the  transportation  que.stion,  an 
interest  Dg  historical  study  appears  in  the  "Johns  Hop- 
k  ns  Ln  versity  Series  in  Historical  and  Political  Sci- 
ence in  the  form  of  an  essay  on  the  Wabash  trade  rout« 
and  the  developments  of  the  old  Northwest,  by  Elbert 
J  Be  ton.  The  Wabash  route,  being  one  of  the  nat 
ural  waterways  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Missis- 
s  pp  R  ver,  was  used  during  the  period  of  French, 
British  and  American  occupation  of  the  Northwest 
Terrltor}  and  Iat«r,  after  State  governments  bad  been 
establ  shed  in  this  region,  a  canal  known  as  the  Wa- 
bash aud  Erie  Canal  paralleled  the  earlier  natural 
waterway  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  River.  This 
trade  route  Included  the  Miami  River,  the  Wabash 
River  with  the  connecting  portage,  and  the  Ohio  River. 

A  new  idea  in  geographical  text-books  is  represented 
in  A  Geography  o(  Commerce,"  by  Dr.  John  N,  Ttlden 
and  Mr  Albert  Clark,  late  president  of  the  United 
States  Industrial  Commission  (Boston  :  Benjamin  F. 
Sanborn  &  Co.).  The  purpose  ot  the  anthors  of  this 
text  book  is  to  present  to  boys  In  academies,  high 
schools,  and  business  colleges  facts  bearing  upon  the 
act  e  commercial  questions  ot  the  day,  such  as  the 
routes  an  1  growth  of  commerce,  the  production  centers 
and  the  markets  of  the  world,  waterways  and  railways, 
the  increase  of  commerce  as  related  to  the  growth  of 
cities,  the  staple  articles  of  commerce  and  their  relative 
value  and  importance.  They  have  included  in  the  scope 
of  the  volume  not  only  the  interchange  of  commercial 
products,  but  also  considerable  information  about  the 
countries  and  localities  where  the  raw  materials  are 
found,  how  the  latter  are  obtained,  what  the  processes 
of  manufacture  are,  how  the  Interchange  is  effected, 
and  what  ratio  home  consumption  bears  to  export. 
The  text  is  accompanied  by  excellent  maps  and  dia- 

A  brief  history  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  con- 
venient for  reference,  is  comprised  in  a  little  volume  by 
Gilbert  Holland  Montague  (Harpers).    The  Sduttsb  of 
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tliiH  history  are  the  rcjiortH  of  ofHcial  investigatinK  nmi- 
jnlsHions  and  coiomitteos,  especially  oC  the  famous  Hep- 
bum  Committee  a|)pr>iut«<l  in  1809  by  the  New  York 
liCgislatnre  to  investigate  railroad  abuses,  the  report 
aubmitted  to  ConKress  in  1888  b>'  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  iuvestiKate  trusts,  and,  llnally,  the  report  ot 
the  ladimtrial  Commission  made  in  19U0.  Throngbout 
the  text  thi'rc  nru  brief  foot-note  references  to  these 
d«cumentai-y  ant  hurl  tics.  Oilier  accounts  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  monopoly  arc  to  be  found  In  Mr.  Henry  Dema- 
rest  Ijloyd's  "Wealth  a|i»iuBt  Commonwealth"  and  In 
thejiericMOf  articli^liy  Siiss  IdaM.  Tarliell  now  appear- 
ing in  the  jHiKes  of  MfCii'rf'K  Miigitziix. 

POPULAR  BOOKS  ON  ASTRONOMY. 

During  the  past  year,  wveral  books  written  liy  emi- 
ttent  astronomers  with  a  view  to  popularising  certain 
phaHCS  of  their  Hcieuce  haw  appeared  in  this  country. 
PerhapH  th(>  most  successful  of  these  is  Prof.  Kimon 
Newconih's  "Astronomy  for  Everybody"  (McClure, 
PhtllipH  &  Co.).  Professor  Xewcomb  enters  into  tech- 
nical explanations  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  but 
his  languaf{e  is  so  clear  that  must  of  his  expositions  ot 
astronomical  f;icts  and  problems  are  intelligible  even 
to  the  unschooled  reader.  The  descriptive  portions  of 
the  book  will  not  fail  to  interest  the  reader,  whether  or 
not  he  cares  to  master  the  explanatory  portions. 

In  "Practical  Talks  by  an  Astronomer"  (Scribners), 
Prof.  Henry  Jacoby.  of  ColumbiaUniverHitj,  deals  with 
certain  subjecbi  that  admit  of  detached  treatment. 
Like  Professor  Newcoml),  Professor  Jacoby   chooses 


ant,   "tt    ^ot      e  mos    pa      f  om   tec   n    a      e 

Amont.     he      p  n  ed  a         Na    K»      n  at 

Sea  The  Pole  **»•«.  Ten  po  arj  S  ars.  Ho  to 
Make  a  Sun-Uinl."  " Phot4)Kraphy  and  Astronomj, 
"TimeStandardsof  the  World,"  and  "  Mounting  Great 
Telescopesi." 


Prof.  Charles  A.  Young's  "Manual  of  Astronomv ' 
{Boston  :  Ginu  &  Co.]  is  fntendeil  to  be  used  luat^it- 
book  intermediary  between  the  author's  "  Elemfntiol 
Astronomy  "  and  "  General  Astrouomy."  The  mM*riil 
of  the  new  book  has  naturally  l>een  derived  lirgrlr 
from  its  predecessors,  lint  has  l»een  rearranged  Bod  ifr 
written  where  necessary  and  (cenerally  revised. 


A  little  l>ook,  entitled  "The  Solar  System "  (Hongli- 
tou,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  contains  six  lectures  delivered  it 
the  Massachunetts  Institute  of  Technology  by  PerdTxl 
l.«well,  the  well-known  director  of  the  Lowell  Olwr 
vatory  at  Flagstaff,  Arisona. 

A  suggestive  volume  on  "Problems  in  AjBtro-physics" 
has  come  from  the  pen  of  the  English  writer,  Agnes  M. 
Clarke,  author  ot  "  The  History  of  Aetrouomy  During 
the  Nineteenth  Century"  and  other  works  (Macmillim). 
The  special  value  of  this  book  lies  in  its  presentation  of 
the  present  state  of  the  science  of  aBtrt>-pbrsie*. 
Among  the  special  problems  in  solar  phfHics  tnated  bf 
the  writer  are  "  The  Chemistry  of  the  Sun,"  "ftell^ 
iarities  of  the  Solar  Spectmm,"  "Structure  and  More- 
ments  of  Sun  Spots,"  "  The  Spectrum  of  Sun  Spot*"' 
"The  Sun's  Rotation,"  and  "The  Solar  Cycle."  ^ 
part  isecond,  devoted  entirely  to  ^dereal  physica,  tha« 
are  descriptions  of  hydrogen  stars,  carbon  stans  nw 
tra  of  double  stars,  and  eclipsing  staT*  The  Mitlwr 
takes  up  in  detail  the  various  problems  connectad  with 
nebulip.  and  closes  with  a  chapter  on  "  The  Phyvta  of 
the  Milky  Way." 

HISTORIES  OF  LITERATURE, 
At  last  we  have  a  really  excellent  one-Toliime  UftAT 
ot  American  literature.  It  appears  In  thoAppkUO^ 
series  of  "Short  Histories  of  the  Lit«r«tans  of  thi 
World."  edited  by  Edmund  Gome,  and  is  Vb»  wnfc  •( 
Prof.WlUiamP.Tient,ofColiun1ii»UiiiT«rfty.  7101 
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-a!  scope  and  pnrpoBe  of  the  book  are  in  the 
)se  of  tbe  other  rotumes  in  this  important 
B  author  has  wisely  adopted  ft  broader  scale  of 
t.  The  comparative  youth  of  onr  country  and 
Tj  barrenness  of  its  earlier  years  render  such 
expedient,  while  theexclusion  of  living  writers 
1  all  the  more  feasible  a  more  extended  treat- 
heir  predecessors.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
dopted  by  Professor  Trent  lies  not  in  the  mere 
of  literary  worthies  that  a  narrower  scale  of 
t  might  have  ruled  out,  but  more  especially  In 
r  and  fairer  representation  of  our  national  lit- 
hat  is  thereby  made  possible ;  for  unless  we 
neth!ng  of  the  work  done  by  successive  gen- 
»f  "the  rank  and  file"  In  American  letters,  we 
uly  sense  the  literary  spirit  of  this  democratic 
Professor  Trent's  book  does  well  to  recognize 
riy  the  democracy  of  our  literature 


enii  that  the  American  read  ng  public  has  had 
lonths  advanULge  of  the  British  m  bemg  per 
peruse  the  long-awaited  "  English  Literature; 
.rated  Record"  (Macmillan).  The  first  and 
tmes  of  this  beautiful  work  were  published  in 
try  last  May,  to  be  followed  in  the  present 
October,  we  uuderstand,  by  the  second  and 
lumes,  while  in  England  all  four  volumes  will 
simultaneously  very  soon.  The  flrst  volume, 
~es  the  history  of  English  letters  down  to  tbe 
lenry  VIII.,  is  entirely  the  work  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ett,  whose  long  connection  with  the  library  of 
<h  Museum  made  him  known  to  many  Ameri- 
irs.  The  author  of  the  fourth  volume — "From 
Johnson  "—is  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  whose  work 
Id  has  been  familiar  to  American  readers  for 
rs.  The  illustration  of  these  substantial  quarto 
is  on  a  m'ist  elaboral«  plan,  including  por- 
rtoous,  autographs,  facsimiles  of  title-pages, 
ions  of  illuminated  manuscripts  and  ancient 
(,  photographs  of  statues,  views  of  buildings 


and  natural  scenery,  and,  in  short,  every  kind  of  picture 
that  helps  us  to  know,  ia  the  words  of  the  projector  of 
the  work,  "not  only  who  the  writer  was  and  what  he 
wrote,  but  what  he  looked  like,  perhaps  at  various  ages, 
where  he  lived,  what  his  handwriting  was,  and  bow  he 
appeared  in  caricature  to  his  contemporaries."  Never 
before  was  a  popular  history  of  literature  so  carefully 
planned  or  so  satisfactorily  completed. 

RELIGION  AND  CHURCH  HISTORY. 
The  most  interesting  phases  of  American  religious 
history  are  treated  in  an  attractive  volume  entitled 
"  Ijeavetilng  the  Nation  :  The  Story  of  American  Home 
Missions,"  by  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Clark  (The  Baker  &  Tay- 
lor Company).  While  Dr.  Clark  is  himself  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society, 
in  the  preparation  of  this  book  he  has  bad  the  coopers' 
tion  of  the  other  denominational  boards,  find  tbe  work 
is  non-sectarian  in  purpose  and  subject-matter.  To  his 
own  personal  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  home 
missionary  field  Dr.  Clark  ha.s  added  the  results  of  wide 
reading  and  keen  obErervation,  so  that  the  present  vol- 
ume comprises  by  far  the  most  sati.sfactory  account  of 
American  domestic  missions  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished. It  strikes  tbe  keynote  of  this  national  move- 
ment,—a  work  representing  ft  cash  investment  of  tlW,- 
000,000  and  theunstiutedserviceof  thousands  of  devoted 

"Tbe  Story  of  the  Churches"  (Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany) is  the  title  of  a  series  of  brief,  popular  histories 
of  the  various  Protestant  denominations.  "The  Bap- 
tists" has  been  written  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Vedder  and 
"The  Presbyterian.^"  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson. 
Each  of  these  writers  is  a  recognized  authority  on  the 
histfiry  of  his  order,  and  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  histori- 
cal value  in  adapting  the  books  to  the  needs  of  the 
average  church  member.  There  Is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  distinct  gain  on  the  score  of  readability,  when  com- 
parison is  made  with  the  ponderous  and  over-elaborate 
denominational  histories  that  did  duty  a  generation  ago. 

"Unitariaaiam  in  America,"  as  a  title,  is  liable  to 
prove  misleading ;  it  is  too  suggestive  of  theological 
controversy.  The  author  of  the  present  volume  (Bos- 
ton :  American  Unitarian  Association),  Mr.  George 
Willis  Cooke,  has  attempted  nothing  more  than  a 
sketch  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  denomination 
in  this  country,  as  it  has  organized  itself  for  mission- 
ary, educational,  and  philanthropic  efforts.  The  theo- 
logical disputes  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  while  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  Unita- 
rianlsm,  have  been  treated  with  sufficient  fullness  in 
earlier  works.  Mr.  Cooke  writes  of  the  activities  In 
which  the  religion  of  the  preaentday  Unitarians  fluda 
its  fullest  expression. 

Dr.  Golder's  "  History  of  the  Deaconess  Movement  In 
the  Christian  Church  "  (Cincinnati  :  Jennings  &  Pye)  il 
a  revelation  of  the  rapid  growth  of  a  form  of  Christian 
service  which  large  branches  of  the  Cbnrch  itself  are 
just  beginning  to  appreciate  and  recognise.  The  fact 
that  not  less  than  one  hundredand  forty  deaconess  insti- 
tutions have  been  founded  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  challenges  our  attention  at  once, 
and  we  find  on  examination  of  Dr.  Golder's  record  that 
these  institutions  are  doing  a  work  of  increasing  useful- 
ness in  the  communities  where  they  are  placed,  enlist- 
ing tbe  aid  and  sympathy  of  good  citizens  everywhere. 
Irrespective  of  sect  or  creed. 

Raiders  of  Dean  Sanders'  article  on  reliftiotiB  edttc&> 
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tion  in  the  September  Review  of  Reviews  will  doubt- 
less be  glad  to  have  their  attention  directed  to  a  little 
book  by  Professors  Burton  and  Mathews,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  entitled  "Principles  and  Ideals  for  the 
Sunday  School "  (Chicago  :  University  of  Chicago  Press). 
This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  treatise,  written  by  men 
who  have  had  years  of  experience  as  teachers  and  offi- 
cers in  Sunday  schools.  It  deals  with  such  topics  as 
''The  Basis  of  Authority  in  Teaching,*'  "Method  as 
Determined  by  the  Subject  of  Study,"  "  How  to  Induce 
a  Pupil  to  Study,"  ''  The  Requirements  of  a  Grade<i 
School,"  "The  Construction  of  a  Graded  Curriculum," 
"Examinations  in  the  Sunday  School,"  "The  Sunday- 
School  Library,"  and  '•  The  Function  of  a  Sunday-School 
Ritual."  On  the  whole,  a  capital  lx)ok  for  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  young  or  old. 

Another  book  from  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 
is  "The  Recovery  and  Restatement  of  the  Gospel,"  by 
Dr.  Loran  D.  Osborn.  This  lxx)k  is  a  good  example  of 
the  historical  method  as  applied  in  theological  investi- 
gation, as  distinguishe<l  from  the  philosophical  method. 
The  author's  aim  throughout  is  to  lead  the  reader  back 
to  the  sources  of  religious  truth,  and  having,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  "  recovered  "  the  gospel,  to  restate  it  in  terms 
of  modern  thought. 

The  subject  of  agnosticism  is  ably  dealt  with  in  a  vol- 
ume from  the  pen  of  the  Scottish  theologian,  Dr.  Robert 
Flint  (Scribners).  Probably  no  treatment  of  the  agnos- 
tic position  from  the  theistic  point  of  view  has  ever  been 
so  thorough  or  comprehensive  as  this. 

In  "The  Great  Encyclical  Letters  of  Pope  Leo  XIII." 
(New  York  :  Benziger  Brothers),  which  is  a  volume  of 
translations  from  authentic  sources,  is  to  be  found  a 
complete  statement  of  the  most  characteristic  opinions 
of  the  late  Pontiff  on  many  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
matters.  These  writings  possess  a  real  and  perennial 
interest. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  HEALTH  AND  THE  CARE  OF  THE 

BODY. 

The  Increasing  number  of  brief,  popular  treatises 
and  handbooks  on  medical  subjects,  from  authorita- 
tive sources,  indicates  that  the  old  professional  preju- 
dice against  the  public  discussion  of  such  subjects  is 
giving  way  before  the  public  demand  for  enlighten- 
ment and  instruction.  In  the  field  of  preventive  medi- 
cine this  is  especially  true  ;  for  it  is  in  that  branch  of 
the  science  that  the  public  has  an  undisputed  right  to 
know  all  that  the  profession  can  tell  it  regarding  the 
progress  of  these  latter  days.  "How  to  Keep  Well," 
by  Dr.  Floyd  M.  Crandall  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  is 
a  successful  attempt  to  set  forth  within  the  compass 
of  five  hundred  pages  the  most  important  facts  and 
principles  relating  to  the  modern  methods  of  prevent- 
ing disease.  Dr.  Crandall  in  this  book  directs  the 
average  reader  to  what  is  most  worth  knowing,  both 
for  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  individual 
and  for  the  raising  of  community  standards. 


A  volume  entitled  "Consumption  a  Curable ai 
ven table  Disease,"  by  Dr.  La\%'rence  F.  Flick  (PI 
phia  :  David  McKay)  seems  intended  to  sserve  as 
of  campaign  text-l)o<)k  in  the  active  crusade  i 
progress  against  tuberculosis.  Readers  of  the  i 
in  the  June  Review  of  Rp:views  on  ''Xew  He 
Con.sumptives "  will  find  many  valuable  suggi 
along  similar  lines  in  Dr.  Flick's  little  book,  whid 
up  all  the  latest  discoveries  regarding  this  disen 
its  treatment. 

Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt's  excellent  little  catechi 
*'  The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children  "  (Applet© 
pears  in  a  tliird  tniition,  considerably  expanded. 
lK)ok  has  l)een  used  for  eight  years  as  a  manu 
nursery  maids,  and  at  the  same  time  has  serve 
helpful  guide  for  mothers.  The  subject  of  Infani 
ing  is  treated  with  greater  fullness  in  the  presei 
tion,  and  additional  si)ace  is  given  to  the  nursing  i: 

Dr.  J.  P.  Crozer  Griffith's  manual  on  "The  O 
the  Baby"  (Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co 
also  reache<l  a  third  edition.  This  is  a  book  of  ove 
hundred  pages,  with  illustrations,  and  deals  with 
tically  all  the  problems  that  commonly  arise  in  cc 
tion  with  the  care  of  infants.  Dr.  Griffith's  lectai 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  corresponds 
that  of  Dr.  Holt  at  the  College  of  Phy.sicians  and 
geons  (Columbia  University)  of  New  York.  Both 
are  among  the  foremost  authorities  on  the  diseat 
children  in  the  country. 

A  book  intended,  particularly  for  trained  nur 
*'  Practical  Points  in  Nursing,"  by  Emily  A.  M.  S 
(Philadelphia :  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.).  The  nn: 
private  practice  can  get  many  helpful  hints  fron 
volume  in  the  form  of  directions  how  to  improxis 
appliances  needed  in  the  sick-room.  A  much  b 
manual  for  the  trained  nurse  is  the  little  treat! 
S.  Virginia  Levis  (Philadelphia :  The  Penn  PublL 
Company). 

Dr.  A.  K.  Bond's  little  book  entitled,  "  How  ( 
Cure  My  Indigestion?"  (New  York:   The  Contc 
rary  Publishing  Company,  5  Beekman  Street)  is  f 
useful  suggestions  adapted  to  the  requirements 
ages  and  conditions  in  life. 

A  reprint  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  **Diet  in 
tion  to  Age  and  Activity"  (Frederick  Wame  & 
will  be  welcomed  in  Ajnerica,  where  the  first  ec 
had  a  large  sale.    The  book  is  the  result  of  the  wi 
personal  experience,  extended  to  his  eighty-second 

'^  Morphinism  and  Narcomanias  from  Other  Di 
by  Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers,  of  Hartford  (Philadelphii 
B.  Saunders  &  Co.),  represents  almost  the  first  si 
attempt  in  this  country  to  discuss  this  important 
lem  in  a  systematic  treatise.  Dr.  Crothers  has  had 
than  twenty-five  years'  experience  in  the  hoapita 
and  treatment  of  unfortunates  addicted  to  the  moi 
habit.  The  lay  reader  will  find  his  chapters  < 
medico-legal  relations  of  crime  and  responsibilj 
pecially  suggestive. 
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tiou  la  tbe  September  Review  of  Reviews  will  doutt^ 
less  be  glad  to  have  tbeir  atteDtioii  directed  to  a  Iktie 
book  by  ProfesBore  Burton  and  Matliews,  ot  the  Univer- 
aity  ot  Chicago,  entitled  "  Principles  and  Ideals  for  the 
Sunday  School "  (Chicago  :  University  of  ChicaRO  Press). 
This  Is  a  thoroughly  practical  treatise,  written  by  men 
who  have  had  years  of  experience  as  teachers  and  offi- 
cers in  Sunday  schools.  It  deals  with  such  topics  as 
"The  Basis  ot  Authority  In  Tejvching,"  "Method  as 
Determined  by  tlie  Subject  ot  Study,"  "  How  to  Induce 
a  Pupil  to  Study,"  "The  Requirements  iif  a  Graded 
School,"  "  The  Construction  ot  a  Graded  Curriculum," 
"Examinations  in  the  Sunday  School"  "The  Sunday- 
School  Library."  and  "  The  Function  ot  a  Siiiiday'Sehool 
Ritual."  On  the  whole,  a  capital  book  tor  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  yoiing  or  old. 

Another  book  from  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 
is  "  The  Recovery  and  Restatement  of  the  Gospel,"'  by 
Dr.  Loran  D.  Osborn.  This  lK)ok  is  a  good  example  of 
tie  historical  method  a.s  applied  in  theological  investi- 
gation, as  distinguished  from  the  philosophical  method. 
The  author's  aim  throughout  is  to  lead  the  reader  back 
to  the  sources  of  religious  trnth,  and  having,  tts  he  ex- 
presses it,  "  recovered  "  the  gospel,  U>  restate  it  in  terms 
of  modern  thought. 

The  subject  of  agnosticism  is  ably  dealt  with  in  a  vol- 
ume from  the  pen  of  the  Scottish  theologian.  Dr.  Robert 
Flint  <Scribners).  Probably  notreattnentof  the  agnos- 
tic position  from  the  theistic  point  ot  view  has  ever  been 
so  thorough  or  comprehensive  as  this. 

In  "The  Great  Encyclical  Letters  ot  Pope  Leo  XIII." 
(New  York  :  Benziger  Brothers),  which  is  a  volume  ot 
translations  from  authentic  sources.  Is  to  be  found  u 
complete  statement  of  the  most  characteristic  oplniouH 
of  the  late  Pontiff  on  inanyct^-il  as  well  as  ecclesiH«tical 
matters.  These  writings  possess  a  re»l  and  perennial 
Interest. 
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The  increasing  number  of  brief,  popular  treatises 
and  handbooks  on  medical  subji^cts,  from  authorita- 
tive sources,  Indicates  that  the  old  proftwsional  preju- 
dice against  tbe  public  discuNsion  of  such  subjects  is 
giving  way  Iwfore  the  public  demand  for  enlighten- 
ment and  instruction  In  the  field  ot  preventive  medi- 
cine this  is  especiallj  true  for  it  is  in  that  branch  ot 
the  science  that  the  public  has  an  undisputed  right  to 
know  all  that  the  profeision  can  tell  it  regarding  the 
progress  of  the.'*e  latter  da^s  '  How  to  Keep  Well," 
by  Dr.  Floyd  M.  Cranilall  (Doribleday,  Page  &  Co.),  is 
a  successful  attempt  to  set  forth  within  the  compass 
of  Ave  hundred  pages  the  most  Iroporlant  facts  and 
principles  relating  to  the  moilem  methods  of  prevent- 
ing disease.  Dr.  Crandall  m  this  book  directs  the 
average  reader  to  what  is  most  worth  knowing,  hotb 
tor  the  improvement  ot  the  health  ot  the  individual 
and  for  the  raising  of  community  standards. 


A  volume  entitled  "CouBumptlon  a  Curable  and  Pre- 
ventable Disease,"  by  I>r.  Lawrence  V.  Flick  (Philadel- 
phia :  David  McKay)  seems  int«iided  to  serve  as  a  sort 
of  campaign  text^hook  in  tbe  active  crusade 
progress  against  tuberculosis.  Headers  of  tbe  aitldoi 
in  the  June  Review  of  Reviews  on  "  New  Hope  for 
Consumptives"  will  find  many  i-atnnhle  suggei  ' 
along  similar  lines  in  Dr.  Flick's  little  book,  wfaich 
up  all  tbe  latest  discoveries  regarding  this  diHeaae 
Its  treatment. 

Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt's  excelleiit  little  catachism  on 
"Tlie  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children"  (Appletan)  ap- 
pears in  a  third  edition,  considerably  expanded.  ThU 
liook  has  been  used  for  eight  years  as  a  mauoal  for 
nursery  maids,  and  at  tbe  same  time  has  served 
helpful  guide  for  mothers.  The  f-ubject  ot  infant  feed- 
ing Is  treated  with  greater  fullness  in  the  present  edi- 
tion, and  additional  spaceiB  given  to  tbe  nursing  infant 

Dr.  J.  P.  Crozer  Griffith's  manual  on  "The  Care  ot 
tbe  Baby"  (Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.)  hu 
also  reached  a  third  edition.  Thie  is  a  book  of  over  four 
hundred  pages,  with  illustrations,  and  deals  with  prso- 
tically  all  the  problems  that  comuonly  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  the  care  of  infanta.  Dr.  Grifllth's  Iectur«e]iip 
at  tbe  University  of  Pennaylvauia  corresponds  wltb 
that  of  Dr.  Holt  at  tbe  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons (Columbia  University)  ot  Kew  York.  Both  men 
are  among  the  foremost  authorities  on  the  diactasea  of 
children  in  the  country. 

A  Ixwk  intended,  particularly  for  trained  oatees  is 
"  Practical  Points  in  Nursing,"  by  Emily  A.  M.  Stoney 
(Philadelphia :  W.  B.  Saunden  &  Co.).  The  trnrse  in 
private  practice  can  get  many  helpful  bints  trom  this 
volume  In  the  form  of  directions  bow  to  ImprovlBe  the 
appliances  needed  in  tbe  sick-room.  A  much  briefer 
manual  for  the  trained  nurse  Is  the  little  treatbte  by 
S.  Virginia  Levis  (Philadelphia :  The  Penn  PnblUbing 
Company). 

Dr.  A,  K.  Bond's  little  book  entltle4,  "How  Csn  I 
Cure  My  Indlgestioul'"  (New  York:  The  Coat«mpo- 
rary  Publishing  Company,  5  Beekman  Street)  la  fall  ot 
nseful  suggestions  adapted  to  the  reqalrements  of  all 
ages  and  conditions  In  life. 

A  reprint  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  "Diet  In  Rela- 
tion to  Age  and  Activity"  (Frederick  Wamo  &  Co.) 
will  be  welcomed  in  America,  where  the  first  edition 
had  a  large  sale.  The  book  is  the  result  of  the  writer's 
personal  experience,  extended  to  Lis  eighty-second  year. 

"MorphiuiBm  and  Narcomanias  from  Otber  Drugs," 
by  Dr.  T.  D.  Crotbers,  ot  Hartford  (Philadelphia:  W. 
B.  Saunders  &  Co.),  represents  almost  tbe  first  serioiu 
attempt  In  this  country  to  dlsciui  this  important  prob- 
lem in  a  systematic  treatise.  Dr.  Crothers  has  had  more 
than  twenty-five  years'  experience  >u  the  hospital  ean 
and  treatment  ot  unfortunates  addicted  to  tbe  morphine 
habit.  The  lay  reader  will  find  his  chapt«rs  on  the 
medico-legal  relations  of  crime  and  responaiUUtT'  **" 
pec i ally  suggestive. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  opening  days  of  the  present 
Topics  and  month  of  November  bring  to  a  focus 
Events.  ^  number  of  matters  of  political  in- 
terest and  of  general  public  concern  in  the  United 
States.  Election  day  falls  on  November  3.  The 
most  important  pending  contest  to  be  settled  on 
that  day  is  the  great  municipal  election  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  about  which  Mr.  Ervin  Ward- 
man,  editor  of  the  New  York  Press,  writes  with 
characteristic  zest  and  insight  in  another  part  of 
til  is  magazine.  Several  pending  State  elections, 
furthermore,  are  regarded  as  of  much  moment 
by  the  people  immediately  concerned,  while  their 
results  are  also  awaited  by  politicians  everywhere 
as  likely  to  have  some  sort  of  bearing  upon  the 
great  Presidential  contest  of  next  year.  Among 
these  State  elections  the  one  most  interesting  for 
political  reasons  is  that  in  Ohio,  where  not  only 
the  governorship  is  at  stake,  but  also  the  com- 
plexion of  the  Legislature  which  is  to  decide 
whether  or  not  Senator  Hanna  is  to  have 'another 
term  at  Washington.  The  assembling  in  special 
session  on  Monday,  November  9,  of  the  new 
Congress  is  another  public  matter  of  no  small 
consequence  ;  but  meanwhile  there  are  other 
things  going  on  that  are  not  less  important,  and 
not  less  anxiously  regarded  than  the  result  of 
the  elections  or  the  assembling  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  new  Congress. 

The  first  of  these  that  we  care  to 
^e^u^ation  ^^^^^i^n  is  the  virtual  completion  of 

the  inquiry  into  the  ramification  of 
fraud  and  corruption  that  has  brought  the  Post 
Office  Department  into  disgrace.  No  branch  of 
the  national  public  service  comes  so  close  to 
such  a  large  number  of  people  as  the  post-office 
system.  In  the  very  nature  of  its  work  this 
department  of  the  Government  calls  especially 
for  strict  application  of  business  methods  and 
entii-e  freedom  from  mere  political  favoritism. 


The  operation  of  the  spoils  system  in  a  depart- 
ment which  conducts  the  business  of  distribut- 
ing for  all  the  people  their  letters,  their  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  their  small  parcels,  and 
their  remittances  of  money  is  intolerable.  It 
profoundly  disturbs  the  public  mind  to,  discover 
that  this  great  business  is  to  any  extent  con- 
ducted loosely  or  irresponsibly,  or  that  some  of 
its  most  trusted  and  prominent  officials  have 
been  active  "•  grafters  "  and  scoundrels.  The 
investigation  into  alleged  post-office  scandals 
and  abuses  conducted  at  the  President's  instance, 
and  with  his  constant  support  and  backing  by 
the  Hon.  J.  L.  Bristow,  Fourth  Assistant-Post- 
master-General, was  completed  late  last  month. 
Its  results  were  all  embodied  in  a  report  wrought 
out  with  extreme  care  by  Mr.  Bristow,  and  duly 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  Not 
much  later  than  the  first  of  November,  and  per- 
haps several  days  sooner,  it  was  expected  that 
this  report  in  all  its  material  parts  would  be 
given  to  the  public  by  the  President  through 
the  newspapers. 

.  It  is  to  be  said  that  in  their  investi- 
Practicaiiy  gation  of  the  general  work  of  the 
Finished,  p^g^  Qg5^g  Department,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  heads  of  the  postal  service  are  con- 
fident that  they  have  at  least  explored  the  whole 
of  the  general  area  of  the  criminal  frauds  and 
offenses.  But  although  they  have,  so  to  speak, 
outlined  the  main  shores  of  this  sea  of  corrup- 
tion, they  are  well  aware  that  there  may  yet 
prove  to  be  some  unexplored  bays  and  inlets. 
They  are  also  aware  that  they  have  not  yet  alto- 
gether sounded  the  depths  of  the  sea, — that  is 
to  say,  they  have  gone  as  far  as  they  can  with 
the  investigation,  and  with  the  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure legal  evidence  where  they  have  discovered 
moral  certainty  of  guilt.  But  they  know,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  for  the  following  up  of  ceHain 
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and  month  of  November  bring  to  a  focus 
^*'  a  number  of  matters  of  political  in- 
and  of  general  public  concern  in  the  United 
Election  day  falls  on  November  3.  The 
mportant  pending  contest  to  be  settled  on 
ay  is  the  great  municipal  election  in  the 

New  York,  about  which  Mr.  Ervin  Ward- 
iditor  of  the  New  York  Press,  writes  with 
teristic  zest  and  insight  in  another  part  of 
agazine.  Several  pending  State  elections, 
rmore,  are  regarded  as  of  much  moment 

people  immediately  concerned,  while  their 
\  are  also  awaited  by  politicians  everywhere 
ly  to  have  some  sort  of  bearing  upon  the 
Presidential  contest  of  next  year.  Among 
^tate  elections  the  one  most  interesting  for 
al  reasons  is  that  in  Ohio,  where  not  only 
vernorship  is  at  stake,  but  also  the  com- 
n  of  the  Legislature  w^hich  is  to  decide 
er  or  not  Senator  Hanna  is  to  have'another 
t  Washington.  The  assembling  in  special 
1  on  Monday,  November  1),  of  the  new 
ess  is  another  public  matter  of  no  small 
|uence  ;    but  meanwhile    there   are   other 

going  on  that  are  not  less  important,  and 
ss  anxiously  regarded  than  the  result  of 
actions  or  the  assembling  and  the  achieve- 

of  the  new  Congress. 

The  first  of  these  that  we  care  to 
atfon  'T^f'i^tion  is  the  virtual  completion  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  ramification  of 
and  corruption  that  has  brought  the  Post 
Department  into  disgrace.  No  branch  of 
itional    public   si^rvice  comes   so  close  to 

large  number  of  people  as  the  post-office 
I.  In  the  very  nature  of  its  work  this 
ment  of  the  Government  calls  especially 
rict   application  of  business  methods  and 

freedom  from  mere  political  favoritism. 


The  operation  of  the  spoils  system  in  a  depart- 
ment which  conducts  the  business  of  distribut- 
ing for  all  the  people  their  letters,  their  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  their  small  parcels,  and 
their  remittances  of  money  is  intolerable.  It 
profoundly  disturbs  the  public  mind  to,  discover 
that  this  great  business  is  to  any  extent  con- 
ducted loosely  or  irresponsibly,  or  that  some  of 
its  most  trusted  and  prominent  officials  have 
been  active  "  grafters  "  and  scoundrels.  The 
investigation  into  alleged  post-office  scandals 
and  abuses  conducted  at  the  President's  instance, 
and  with  his  constant  support  and  backing  by 
the  Hon.  J.  L.  Bristow,  Fourth  Assistant-Post- 
master-General, was  completed  late  last  month. 
Its  results  were  all  embodied  in  a  report  wrought 
out  with  extreme  care  by  Mr.  Bristow,  and  duly 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  Not 
much  later  than  the  first  of  November,  and  per- 
haps several  days  sooner,  it  was  expected  that 
this  report  in  all  its  material  parts  would  be 
given  to  the  public  by  the  President  through 
the  newspapers. 

.  It  is  to  be  said  that  in  their  investi- 
PracticaHy  gation  of  the  general  work  of  the 
Finished,  p^g^  Qgj^g  Department,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  heads  of  the  postal  service  are  con- 
fident that  they  have  at  least  explored  the  whole 
of  the  general  area  of  the  criminal  frauds  and 
offenses.  But  although  they  have,  so  to  speak, 
outlined  the  main  shores  of  this  sea  of  corrup- 
tion, they  are  well  aware  that  there  may  yet 
prove  to  be  some  unexplored  bays  and  inlets. 
They  are  also  aware  that  they  have  not  yet  alto- 
gether sounded  the  depths  of  the  sea, — that  is 
to  say,  they  have  gone  as  far  as  they  can  with 
the  investigation,  and  with  the  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure legal  evidence  where  they  have  discovered 
moral  certainty  of  guilt.  But  they  know,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  for  the  following  up  of  ceFtain 
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as  yet  obscure  and  doubtful  clewa  they  will  havi' 
to  await  tbe  result  of  evidence  procured  in  the 
actual  trial  of  a  mimher  of  the  men  already 
under  indictment. 

/*'cC"f(/-  ■■'^°  intelligent  public  would  hardly 
tunt  rmtort  need  to  bo  told  that  tho  I'rfsidont  of 
'*•"*'""'*■  "the  UniU-d  States  cannot  liiniself  in- 
dict men,  nor  can  he,  when  thpy  arc  brought  to 
trial,  convict  and  punish  tbi>m.  He  cannot  make 
himaelf  n-sjionsibln  f(«-  the  behavior  of  juries, 
for  tho  clliciency  of  prosecntinn  attorneys,  for 
the  rulings  of  judges,  nor  lor  the  award  uf 
son  ten  CCS.  Wo  beg  to  atssci't.  however,  that 
Pi-OBident  KcioBevelt  has  up  to  tliis  time,  without 
fear  or  favor,  without  imrty  bias,  nncl  witliout 
abatement  of  xcal,  done  evoryihinp  in  bia  power 
to  find  out  the  truth  about  tlnw!  t-mvs  of  wrong- 
doing in  the  (lostal  siTvice.  and  lie  has  inwisted 
lliat  all  the  avaiUhle  machinery  of  the  (iovcrn- 
nient  should  be  us<Hi  for  utanipinti  nut  and  bring- 
ing to  puiiiabinent  all  wrongdoing.  In  some 
cases,  file  charges  have  been  a  direct  or  indiri'ct 
embarrassment  to  men  of  considerable  iiiilucncc 
and  standing  in  the  Republican  jiarty,  and  it  is 


not  to  bo  denied  that  some  of  these  men  have 
endeavored  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
President  to  have  this  or  that  ofifeni?e  mitigated, 
condoned,  or  wholly  covered  up.  Those  who 
really  understand  tlie  character  and  qualities  ot 
I'resident  HooBcvelt  will  not  nti^d  to  lie  told  lios' 
lie  has  dealt  with  every  attempt  thus  to  bring 
political  influence  to  bear  upon  his  performance 
of  what  ho  conceives  to  lie  his  straightforwani 
duty  as  the  nation's  cbief  executive. 

But  there  are  many  pecjile  in  this 
""c^Zi^i""  country  who  are  iu  more  or  less  doubt 

about  ['resident  lioosevelt's  charac- 
ter and  qualities,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unnatural 
that  many  politicians  of  the  Democratic  party 
ahoTild  be  on  the  aieil,  hoping  to  use  these  post 
office  scandals  in  ne.\t  year's  campaign  as  fur- 
nishing good  ground  for  an  attack  ufwu  the 
Hoosevolt  administration,  and  for  a  large  resort 
to  the  campaign  cry,  '-Turn  the  rascals  out!" 
It  is  one  thing  to  please  all  shades,  grades,  and 
classes  of  Kepublicau  politicians  with  a  view  to 
heightening  tho  ardor  with  which  President 
Roosevelt's  nominatiim  next  year  may  l.ie  made 
unanimous,  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  hold 
tlie  confidence  of  the  masses  of  the  voters  so 
firmly  as  to  make  reasonably  certain  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's election  at  the  polls.  It  is  very  much 
easier  for  politicians  to  run  a  nominating  con- 
vention than  to  carry  an  election.  There  are 
Home  politicians  in  certain  great  and  so-called 
pivotal  States  who  have  intimated  that  if  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  not  very  careful  to  see  that  tliew 
post-office  prosecutions  do  not  drag  certain  men 
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he  clutches  of  the  law,  he  will  be  "  knifed  " 
defeated  at  the  polls.  But,  on  the  other 
,  the  best  Republican  newspapers,  and  the 
disinterested  and  intelligent  public  opinion 
le  countrv,  declare  that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt 
d  show  the  slightest  disposition  to  shield 
are  any  guilty  man,  he  would  not  only  im- 
his  own  political  future,  but  he  would  also 
e  Republican  party  the  worst  possible  ser- 
All  of  which  seems  obvious  enough. 


imple 


Fortunately,  there  are  some  things 
7Jeii  about  which  President  Roosevelt  does 
'*''•       not  think  it  necessary  either  to  parley 

be  tender  and  considerate  ;  and  one  of 

things  is  common  honesty.     We  will  take 

berty  to  put  on  record  an  unpublished  in- 

t  that  may  serve,  once  for  all,  to  illustrate 

ly  the  way  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  dealing 

all  cases  of  a  similar  nature.    One  day,  last 

b,  a    certain    Congressman  visited  him  in 

iterest  of  a  well-known  man  prominent  in 

politics  but  not  in  the  Government  employ, 

3  relations  to  certain  postal  contracts  were 

that  there  seemed  imminent  danger  of  his 

indicted  for  conspiracy  or  bribery,  or  both. 

ontent  with  a  verbal  explanation  of  his  at- 

)  toward  the  business,  President  Roosevelt 

red  up  the  interview  with  a  letter  to  the 

ressman.     For  our  purposes  the  incident 

typical  value,  as  showing  the  President's 

of  mind,  but  we  are  not  at  all  concerned 

the   individuals.     We  publish  the  letter, 

:ore,    with   names    omitted,    and   with   no 

ht  of  using  it  to  reflect  in  any  manner  upon 

jntleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  or  upon 

an  accused  of  wrongdoing.     It  is  a  letter 

intended  for  the  public,  but  rather  to 
perfectly  clear  in  a  private  way  to  certain 
jians  (themselves  free  from  all  thought  of 
icity  in  the  postal  irregularities)  that  no 
jr  attempt  must  be  made  to  use  political 
lents  for  the  sake  of  affecting  the  Presi- 
.  conduct  in  liis  plain  duty  as  the  nation's 
executive  officer,  and  therefore  as  the  head 

business  services  of  the  Government.  The 

with  names  omitted,  is  as  follows  : 

sal) 

White  House,  Wasliiugton,  October  — ,  1908. 
;ar  Congressman  : 

statement  alleged  to  liave  l^een  made  by  the  In- 

•  that  I  "ordered"  the  indictment  of , 

one  else,  is  a  lie,— just  as  much  a  lie  as  if  it  had 
ated  that  I  ordered  that  any  one  should  not  be 
d.  My  directions  have  been  explicit,  and  are 
b  now.  Anj'  one  who  is  guilty  is  to  be  prosecuted 
le  utmost  rigor  of  the  law,  and  no  one  who  is  not 
is  to  be  touclied.  I  care  not  a  rap  for  the  politi- 
social  influence  of  any  liuman  being  when  the 


question  is  one  of  his  guilt  or  innocence  in  such  a  matr 
ter  as  the  corruption  of  the  Government  service. 

I  note  what  you  say,  that  the  circulation  of  this  re- 
port about  me  may  alienate  the  support  of  many  of 

's  friends  from  my  administration.    Frankly,  I 

feel  that  any  one  who  would  believe  such  a  story  must 
be  either  lacking  in  intelligence,  or  else  possessed  of 
malignant  credulity.  If  any  one  is  to  be  alienated 
from  me  by  the  fact  that  I  direct  the  prosecution  of 
Republican  or  Democrat,  without  regard  to  his  polit- 
ical or  social  standing,  when  it  appears  that  he  is  guilty 
of  gross  wrongdoing, — why,  all  I  can  say  is,  let  him  be 
alienated. 

If    District-Attorney   has    anything   which 

should  be  known  to  the  Attorney-General  or  to  me  as 
regards  this  suit,  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  him.  But 
frankly,  I  have  not  the  slight.est  desire  to  see  him  if  his 
visit  is  to  be  in  the  interest  "  of  the  welfare  of  the  party," 
or  of  my  **  success."  In  a  case  like  this,  where  the  crime 
charged  is  one  that  strikes  at  the  foundations  of  the 
Commonwealth,  I  should  hold  myself  unfit  for  this 
office  if  I  considered  for  one  moment  either  my  own  wel- 
fare, or  the  interest  of  the  party,  or  anything  else  except 
the  interests  of  justice.     Respectfully, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  Republican  party,  as  a  whole, 
eaty  Not  a  throughout  the  United  States,  has  no 
Party  Issue.   ^qq{yq  ^q  \yQ  regarded  as  in  any  way 

connected  with  an  effort  to  minimize  wrong- 
doing in  office,  or  to  shield  men  who  have  be- 
trayed their  public  trust.  No  party  can  regard 
itself  as  existing  chiefly  for  the  protection  or 
benefit  of  officeholders  who  abuse  their  oppor- 
tunities to  cheat  the  Government  and  disgrace 
the  country.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
greater  or  lesser  "spellbinders"  in  next  sum- 
mer's campaign  who,  in  every  county  and  town- 
ship and  at  every  crossroads,  will  be  haranguing 
for  the  retention  of  the  Republican  party  in 
office  will  be  very  glad  to  be  able  to  declare 
with  perfect  sincerity  that  when  it  comes  to 
"turning  rascals  out"  of  the  public  service. 
President  Roosevelt  has  shown  himself  a  mas- 
terhand  at  the  business,  and  has  taught  every- 
body that  effective  zeal  for  administrative  hon- 
esty is  not  one  of  the  questions  to  be  fought  out 
on  party  lines.  The  campaign  of  1900  was  de^ 
bated  on  legitimate  public  questions.  The  Dem- 
ocrats attacked  the  McKinley  administration 
chiefly  on  the  issues  growing  out  of  the  so-called 
imperialist  policy,  on  the  relation  of  Republican 
policies  to  the  growth  of  "trusts,"  and  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Republican  administration  toward 
the  tariff  and  other  great  problems  of  a  business 
character.  The  campaign  of  1896  was  fought 
chiefly  upon  the  issue  between  those  who  believed 
in  the  advisability  for  this  country  of  the  single 
gold  money  standard  and  those  who  believed  in 
American  bimetallism.  With  President  Roose- 
velt's undoubted  genius  for  the  practical  work 
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of  administration,  aoJ  Iiitt  wi'll-i'nrni-d  cliHractft' 
ae  the  eliampion  of  an  Loiiest  and  cflicitint  pu1)lic 
service,  tlien>  need  !■(■  no  seriouH  attomjit  to  hriiig 
tlioso  jX)stal  Bcandals  into  this  arena  of  party  con- 
troversy next  yi'ur.  Mr.  Uristow  lias  iliHcovcred 
that  the  evils  ll<^  haw  Leun  ferreting  out  {to  liack 
ten  years,  and  are  not  to  Ik'  idly  laid  at  the  door 
of  Mr.  Koosevelt's  admiiiiKtratioii.  any  more  than 
they  are  to  bo  inontitmcd  as  bringing  reproaili 
upon  till!  administrations  tif  Mr.  McKinley  ami 
Mr.  Cleveland.  I'resi.lent  KooHPveit  is  using  the 
cfRcient  8('r\-ice  of  a  I)omoi'rat,  -Mr.  ITolmes  Cim 
rad,  and  of  au  imlependent  l{(']>iLblieun.  Mr. 
Cliurlos  ii'iuaparto.  i<i  aid  both  in  ihe  investiga- 
tion of  (;tiarn.;s  and  in  tlii^  legal  work  of  j.rcpar- 
ing  cases  and  prosecuting  ollcnders.  The  ras- 
cality to  be  weeded  out  is  not  partisan  in  its 
origin  or  nature.  It  merely  reliects  some  of  the 
bad  tendencies  of  .Anierieau  public  and  business 
life.  The  cutting  out  of  these  canker  upots  from 
the  public  servii-e  is  not,  on  tho  othi^r  hand,  a  par- 
tisan procesa.  Ijut  it  is  i-ather  an  evidence  of  the 
dominating  honesty  of  character  and  pur])ose 
that  belongs  to  good  men  of  all  partiefi.  IjCt 
neither  of  our  chief  national  political  organiza- 
tions next  year  be  so  hypocritical  as  to  pretend 
that  it  is  superior  to  the  other  in  adherence  to 
the  common  precejits  of  public  and  private  mo- 
rality. Let  both  parties  assume  that  each  rep- 
resente  sincere  differences  about  matters  of  pub- 
lic policy,  in  a  nation  made  up  for  the  moat  part 
of  upright  and  self-respecting  citizens. 

Hanttt  ajo  ^^1*  ^'"'^ '' ™U8t  always  be  assumed 
Municipal  in  great  national  and  political  eon- 
tests  that  divide  the  citizenship  of 
the  country  into  two  more  or  less  etjua!  parts 
that  each  part  is  actuated  by  similar  Iionosty  of 
motive  and  purpose,  and  by  like  standards  of 
morals  and  patriotism,  it  is  not,  on  the  other  band, 
necessary  to  assume  that  in  contests  of  a  more 
local  character  both  sidi;s  way  always  lay  etjual 
claim  to  purity  of  purjiose  and  true  zeal  for  the 
public  welfare.  Thus,  it  would  lie  ridiculous,  in 
anemleavortolie  impartial  and  fair,  to  treat  both 
sides  in  the  |H>ndingniuuici|)al  campaign  in  New 
York  (.'ity  as  ei]uaHy  entitled  to  respect  on  the 
8<'ure  of  good  motives  and  high  purposes.  1'ani- 
manyllall,  excejit  in  certain  external  aspects, 
bears  little  rcscrribliini'o  to  u,  h'giliiiiate  political 
party.  It  iw  ;itl  niganizution  dominated  bv  jiri- 
vate  and  selfish  .■iids.  Its  real  headers  area  set 
of  men  upon  whos.- <-liuiacter  and  niethuds  Mr. 
ErvinWardmanthrowslight  ill  his  aiiicle,  which 
we  publish  elsewher.!  in  "this  nujiiLcr,  on  -The 
Men  and  the  Issues  of  the  N.>w  York  Cam- 
paign." The  Fusion  side,  supporting  Mayor 
Low.  is  made  up  of  ujen  of  all  parties  and  aflilia- 


Ij  HONESTY 


tions  who  desire  to  havo  the  public  affairs  of 
the  municipal  corporation  honestly  and  intelli- 
gently carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhaU- 
tants  of  the  city. 

HD»t*eim<r  '^^  ^''"-  ^Vardman  clearly  ehowe,  the 
ix  Drawn  m  eont<?st-  is  not  between  one  poHticJ 
Htm  roru.  j^^fy  and  another,  nor  yet  between 
tho  followers  of  one  powerful  and  conspicuonB 
set  of  men  as  against  the  followers  of  another 
set.  Uu  the  contrary,  it  is  a  deadly  struggfe 
between  bad  government  and  good  government, 
between  a  system  Iwsed  upon  decency  and  mod- 
ern social  ]>rogres8  and  a  system  that  involw* 
administrative  corruption,  the  promotion  of  vice, 
and  the  protection  of  crime.  The  issue  is  sim- 
ply and  clearly  drawn.  Jn  spile  of  a  bundled 
dinicuhies  that  stood  in  the  way  of  a  non-parti- 
san [H'oiile's  niovi-meut  for  good  local  govern- 
ment, the  (-aiisii  of  a  public -spirited  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community  vas  again  tri- 
umphant in  getting  itself  clearly  before  the 
voters.  This  point  cannot  be  too  much  emplU' 
sizt.'d.     The  attempt  to  argue  that  the  Fa«on 
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t  was  unnniiigly  devised  fur  the  sake 
ring  a  naturally  Democratk  city  into 
s  of  Republican  bosses  fell  flat  last 
ecaase  there  was  no  substantial  basis 

an  accusation,  lu  all  the  history  of 
municipal   government,   no   groat   city 

seen  so  widi^apread  and  profound  a 
■om  inefficient  and  corrupt  government 
le  of  intelligent  and  honest  administra- 
he  change  from  the  Tammany  frovern- 
ring  the  four  years  of  Van  \Vyck"a 
f  to  the  non-partisan  administration  of 


.     „       A  lew  months  ago,  there  set med  to  be 
farm      a.  good  deal  of  confusion  in  the  pub- 
Campiign,    ^^^  niind   regarding  the  efficiency  of 
the  Low  administfation,  and  thure  was  an  undue 
readiness  to  adopt  the  opinion  tliat  Low  could 
not  possibly  be  reiilected,  and  that  fusion, — that 
is  to  say,  the  cooijoration  of  all  elements  opposed 
to  Tatnmany  Ilal). — would  bo  impossible  to  se- 
cure, and  in  any  event  doomed  to  defeat.     Some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  good   government  senti- 
ment, notably  the  famous  district  attorney,  Mr. 
Jerome,  were  much  opposed  to  the  selection  of 
Mayor  Low  as  a  candi- 
date, believing  that  lie 
lacked  personal  popu- 
larity, and,    further, 
that  liis  membership  in 
the    national    Republi- 
can   party    would    be 
igain:^t  him.     But  tlie 
logic   of   the  situation 

lion  lit  jMayor  Low : 
j.iid  the  iirogresB  of  the 
(unipaign  last  mouth 
fully  justified  liis  selec 
lion.  The  mere  ques- 
tion of  ])ersonality,  as 

was  destined  to  play  no 
part  at  all  in  the  cam- 
paign. It  was  not  to 
Mr.  Low.  the  man,  that 
good  citizenship  ral 
lied,  but  to  Mr.  Low, 
the  mayor,  witli  the 
record  of  the  best  ad- 
ministration the  city 
ever  had.  It  also  be- 
came evident  that 
whether  or  not  Mr. 
Low  was  destined  to 
be  elected  on  Tuesday, 
„  November    3,   he  was 

not  going  to  be  de- 
feated by  any  great  landslide,  and  tiiat  the 
forces  of  pood  government  might  at  least  be 
sure  of  winning  in  the  next  mayoralty  cam- 
jwign.  The  odds  grew  ateadiiy  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Low's  election  as  the  campaign  became  active  in 
the  last  ten  days  of  October  ;  and  the  analysis  of 
the  registration  statistics  was  distinctly  unfavor- 
able  to  Tammany,  as  it  showed  that  much  the 
largest  relative  increase  of  the  voting  lists  was 
in  the  districts  which  two  years  ago  were  car- 
ried liy  Low  and  the  Fusiou  candidates.  Mean- 
while, the  abhorrent  character  of  the  Tammany 
leadership  became  daily  more  evident. 


In  the  presence  of  great  underlying 
of  thf  prindpJcB,  and  of  concrete  facts  hav- 
struBtir-  ;„p  [^  ^^  ,,j(j^  jt,„  improvement  in 
jiU  jwrts  of  the  municipal  service,  tlie  incidf  nta 
connectod  with  the  selection  of  the  Fusion  can- 
didates were  almost  forgotten.  Mr.  Jerome 
plunjied  BO  splendidly  into  the  work  of  the  cam- 
paign that  the  fact  that  he  had  strenuously  o|i- 
posed  Mayor  Low's  reiiomination  was  not  only 
iorgivcn,  hut  quite  forgotten.  The  two  other 
leading   places  to  be  filled 
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cided  to  endorse 
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n  an  amhiguoiis  posilicm.     Taiiiniiinv 
vhile  selecM-d   Mr.  (;eorg<;  It.  Mefle 


candidate  for  mayor.  Rinoo  Grout  and  Foniw 
who  had  been  regarded  as  enthtisiasts  for  hat 
and  tho  Fusion  cause,  would  not  agree  to  join 
actively  in  the  fight  against  Tammany.  lliey  wrr 
retin'd  from  tho  Citizens'  Union  and  HepubHcsi 
tickets,  and  the  Fusionista  agreed  upon  nen-cati 
didatea.  Messrs.  Grout  and  Fomes  subsequenth 
went  over  completely  to  Tammany,  and  tooku 
active  part  in  the  campaign  in  behalf  of  McClfl 
Ian  and  against  T.ow,  Mr.  Hinrichs,  afterwuni 
selected  Iiy  the  Fusionists  for  comptroller,  w » 
DtMnocrat  of  the  highest  fitness  in  every  respect; 
and  Mr.  McGuire,  selected  for  president  of  ihf 
Itiiard  i)f  Aldermen,  liaS  made  a  sterling  rewrd 
ill  tlie  corporation  eounBel'e  office. 

r/if  V  i„e  ''"'  *"'<'<-'''""  of  the  Low  ticket  »ill 
ofUi!       he  ttie  best  thing  that  has  ever  hip> 

Movrmi-nt.  j,^,j,,.]  f^,j.  jjj^  muuicip«l  well-bfinjt 
of  ii  gr<>al  .\nn>rican  citj".  But  in  any  event 
(he  wjisiinj;  of  the  fight  w"i]l  in  itself  have  been 
;i  viry  ^veai  ihing.  While  a  triumph  of  tie 
KuwiiiTi  ciiiise  jit  the  polls  Would,  indeed,  be  » 
iiiiiiier  for  forif;rntulation  throughout  the  coiui- 
tr'v.  il  should  hf  borne  in  raind  that  thegreale* 

trj |ili  was  gained  in  the  very  fact  of  the  pef- 

sisteiice  of  the  Fusion  movement.  New  York 
riiy,  with  its  nearly  (our  millions  of  people,  i" 
var-iety  of  huigungea,   its  clashing  of  intereen 
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and  race  prejudices,  furnishes  what,  in  the  lan- 
^age  of  the  day,  might  be  called  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  municipal  "proposition/'  To  raise 
this  Fusion  standard  in  such  a  community  as 
New  York,  to  place  the  cause  upcfn  the  basis  of 
commonly  recognized  principles,  and  to  win  for  it 
the  support  of  so  large  a  number  of  elements  and 
groups,  is  a  marvelous  achievement  in  the  sphere 
of  popular  self-government.  Few  events  of  more 
hopeful  tendency  have  marked  the  beginning  of 
this  twentieth  century  than  the  persistence  of 
r-  the  Fusion  cause  in  1903  after  its  victory  in 
1901.  Its  lessons  will  have  their  effect  in  every 
cdtjr  of  the  United  States. 

^j^^         It   became    painfully   clear    in    the 

-jBimrait/oift  course  of  this  New  York  campaign 

'.mvHifMlUct.  jj^g^  naonth  that  among  Tammany's 

-^Jplvong  allies  and  supporters  were  the  overgrown 
local  franchise  corporations, — the  street  railway, 
lighting,  and  other  monopoly  concerns, — which 
hate  to  pay  their  taxes,  which  owe  the  city  large 
stuns  of  money,  and  which  want  all  kinds  of 
favors  for  their  own  benefit  and  to  the  public 
disadvantage.  They  have  found  that  such  favors 
cannot  be  had  from  an  administration  so  firm 
and  capable  as  that  of  Mr.  Low  ;  but  they  know 
wliat  to  hope  for  from  a  weak,  flabby,  and  venal 
administration  such  as  Tammany  has  aljvays 
given.  In  times  past,  such  corporations  have 
victimized  the  municipality  and  people  of  New 
York  City  more  scandalously  than  those  of 
almost  any  other  great  American  town.  Under 
Mayor  Low's  regime,  on  the  contrary,  the  public 
interest  has  been  well  guarded  ;  and  while  no 
corporation  has  been  prosecuted,  none  has  re- 
ceived any  franchise  or  grant  for  which  it  did 
not  have  to  pay  on  fair  and  business-like  terms. 
The  offensive  activity  of  these  corporations  in 
the  municipal  and  State  politics  of  New  York  will 
have  received  a  merited  rebuke,  if  the  people, 
on  November  3,  again  endorse  Mayor  Low  at  the 
polls  and  uphold  the  principle  of  public  control. 

^*^  .  It  is  a  curious  fact  for  the  future  his- 
inNationaf  torian  that  these  same  New  York 
Politics.  franciiise  corporations,  w.iich  in  the 
pending  municipal  campaign  have  been  so  bit- 
terly opposed  to  Mayor  Low's  reelection,  were  in 
their  time  equally  antagonistic  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 
as  gov«*rnor.  They  wer(^  indeed,  so  anxious  to 
prevent  liis  having  another  term  at  Albany  that 
they  took  an  active  and  a  highly  influential  part 
in  cremating  that  combination  of  circumstances 
which  compelled  Mr.  Roosevelt  against  his  pref-. 
orence  to  take  the  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
<lency.  Mr.  Roos(»velt  had  always  been  a  con- 
servative in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  he 


had  done  nothing  whatever  against  the  street 
railways  and  other  franchise  corporations  except 
to  give  his  adherence  to  a  bill  providing  that 
their  property    should  be  taxed  in  accordance 
with  its  value,  just  as  any  plain  man's  farm,  or 
shop,  or  store,  is  taxed.  In  the  Presidency,  where 
these   corporations   helped    to   place   him,    I^r. 
Roosevelt  has  provoked  the  antagonism  of  an- 
other series  of  great  corporations, — namely,  the 
so-called  "  trusts."     But  here  again,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  the  President  has  always  been  on  the 
side  of  the  country's  legitimate  business  interests, 
and  has  merely  undertaken  impartially  to  enforce 
the  laws  as  he  finds  them,  while  recognizing  the 
need  of  additional  legislation  which  might  pro- 
tect the  people  against  the  evils  of  the  methods 
pursued  by  certain  inflated  and  overcapitalized 
industrial  and  transportation  monopolies.     The  ' 
President's  attitude  on  this  so-called  trust  ques- 
tion,  while  it  has  won  the  confidence  very  largely 
of  the  interior  and  the  West,  has  been  particu- 
larly reprobated  in  Wall  Street.    The  tables  were 
sadly  turned,  however,  last  month  against  the 
trust  promoters  when  the  methods  employed  in 
the  forming  and  overcapitalizing  of  some  of  the 
trusts,  and  in  the  floating  of  their  shares  upon 
the  market,  were  ruthlessly  exposed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  collapse  of  the  combination  of  vari- 
ous  shipyards  with  the  Bethlehem  steel  plant, 
popularly  known  as  the  ♦'  Shipbuilding  Trust," 
and  officially  known  as  the  United  States  Ship- 
building Company. 

"  I''"?/  f'-    If  this  company  were  an  exception, 

Chech  to     the  situation  would  not  be  so  bad. 

Prosperity,    g^^  ^^^  j^^^j  scrutiny  of  a  number 

of  other  combinations  has  shown  a  more  or  less 
similar  recklessness  and  lack  of  fine  scruples 
in  foisting  upon  innocent  investors  great  floods 
of  shares  of  stock.  In  many  instances,  these 
shares  have  been  offered  by  banking  houses  and 
financial  establishments  whose  names  ought  not 
to  have  been  lent  to  any  such  business  methods. 
A  long  list  of  industrial  corporations  included 
among  the  so-called  trusts  have  within  the  past 
few  weeks  suffered  an  enormous  shrinkage  of 
value  in  the  market  quotation  of  their  shares, 
illustrating  in  a  manner  prompt  and  drastic  all 
that  had  ever  been  said  by  the  President  and  the 
critics  of  trust  methods  about  the  evils  of  over- 
capitalization. One  thing  certainly  the  recent 
reverses  in  Wall  Street  have  shown,  and  that  is  . 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  stockholder  and  the  or- 
dinary investor  who  needs  to  be  protected  against 
the  methods  of  the  great  industrial  corporations, 
rather  than  the  general  public  and  the  consumers 
of  industrial  commodities.  As  for  labor,  it  has 
shown  itself  entirt^ly  able  to  protect  its  own  in- 
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terestH  as  a^aiiisit  ilii' 
deed,  of  llii;  luadurs  o. 
compelled  ordinary  o 
have  not  been  nljsorlj 
employers'  ussofinti-u 
Betvee  against  tlie  ty 
has  now  come  to  In 
trust,"    Tlie  ahsorptii 


ionimu  has  «f  late 
whose  huBiui'sses 


<Who  will  be  chOBvn  Speaker  uf  the  Firty-clubth  CungresB.l 

try's  capital  in  the  businosa  of  trust- to rmiiig  and 
stock  Bpeculation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dis- 
turbance caused  by  the  immoderate  deuiuuds  of 
the  labor  unions  on  the  other,  have  united  to 
check  somewhat  the  Blrimn  current  of  the  nation's 
business  prosperity.  \Vhatat  iirst  seemed  a  mere 
stock  liquidation  in  Wall  Street,  chieliy  iiivolv- 
ing  large  operators  and  proniotere,  hiis  uii<|Ui'S- 
tionably  begun  to  affect  to  tin  appret'ialile  extent 
the  credit  necessary  fur  the  full  iiiaintcniince  of 
the  country's  legitiniJite  business.  Tlie  railroads 
have  begun  to  retrench  sniuewlmt  in  their  ex- 
penditure for  lie'teruients  :  the  demand  fur  inm 
and  steel  has  thus  fall.>n  ofT  for  railroiid-buildiiig 
purposes,  as  it  has  uls-n  declined  fur  oilier  slrui- 
tural  and  general  uses,  and  in  turn  the  iron  ami 
steel  industry  itsi-lf  hiis  ["■iruti  lo  shut  iluwii 
some  of  its  m'ills.  'I'he  ^'^■lU  Steel  Trust  hegiii^ 
to  face  a  redtielimi  nl'  ii'T  iin-"iiii\  aii<i  ils  direct 
ors  have  eut  olT  uu,-.|inlf  the  dividends  they  hnd 
n  paying  on  tln>  coiiitiion  stock.  Tin'  arro^'anc 


they  are  aliuut  to  find  that  they  cannot  work 
when  they  would.  The  n.'action  does  not  se  yet 
threaten  to  1h>  extreme,  but  it  is  already  in 
sight.  The  business  o£  the  country  does  not,  in 
our  oi»iuion,  bid  fair  to  become  stagnant.  Il 
will,  nevertheless,  fcdlow  a  eonrse  during  the 
eoiutug  year  that  will  vindicate  the  remarlutble 
sagaeity  shown  by  President  Huusevelt  in  his 
twatment  of  the  trust  question  ou  the  one  hand. 
and  of  the  labor  question  on  the  other. 

_.    ,  Thvse  questions  touching  the  coon- 

Smionana  try's  general  condition  are  not  likely 

Its  Object,  j^  have  much  discussion  in  Congreef 
in  the  short  period  of  the  extra  session  that  be- 
gins on  November  ti,  but  they  must  ceiiainly, 
under  one  pretext  or  another,  provoke  an  im- 
mense amount  of  debating  before  Congreaa  ad- 
jouriis,  early  next  summer,  to  allow  its  mflmbm 
to  enter  the  national  political  campaign,  nw 
iuimediate  purjiose  of  the  extra  session  ii  to 
secure  final  action  upon  the  reciprocity  tn>^ 
l)etween  the  I'nited  States  and  L'uba.  The  Ptbb- 
dent  will  not  send  his  general  message  to  tlie 
now  f'ongress  when  it  thus  meets  in  extra  ses- 
sion, but  will  send 


single  topic  ef 
Cuban  recipnio 
ity.  it  will  W 
extremely  unfor- 
tunate if  the  trea- 
ty negotiated 
many  months  sg'^ 
and,  already  rati 
iied  by  the  Sen- 
ate, —  which  ad- 
mits t'nban  sugir 
at  a  reduction  of 
■JO  per  cent,  from 
thereguiarduties 
in  return  for  tJir 
favorable  admis- 
sion of  variouij 
oducts  from 


of 

eapitalists  out  c> 
baiMings ;  and 
and  unskilled,  w 


■   building   trade, 
iieiv   plans   fnr   n 


this  country  inte 
Cu  ba,  — should  be 
prevent«'d  from 
going  into  effect 
adverse  action  oi  the  House  of  Kepresea- 
wiiicli  has  the  right  to  pass  upon  tiw 
n  itscliai'ai'ter  as  a  revenue  measure.  The 
uigress  will  be  organized  with  the  Hon. 
.■ar.ul  jose].li  0.  Ciinnon,  of  Jltinois,  as  Speaker.  Thi- 
■^imss  Hon.  Sen'nnE.  I'ayne,  of  New  York,  will  remain 
killed  I'hainniin  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
'otdd.      It  is  understood  that  Mr,  Hemenwav,  of  Indiana. 
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n  of  the  Ways  and  Uvniis 


iif.  Cannun  us  chairman  ot  tlie 
IE  Appropriaticus.  It  is  also  un- 
it wliereas  Mr.  Cannon  and  these 
rmen,  together  with  the  great  raa- 
Republican  members  of  the  House, 

the  President's  Cuban  reciprocity 
will  be  a  number  of  Republicans, — 
:.  Tawney,  of  Minnesota,  and  other 
n  men,- — who  will  continue  their 
sition  to  any  lessening  of  duties  on 
They  are  acting  in  the  alleged 
16  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the 
^s.  It  is  somewhat  ixmiarkuble  that 
men  should  continue  their  opposi- 
of  the  fact  that  the  American  Jteet 
iny,  wliieh  had  originally  organised 
opposition,  has  withdrawn  from  the 
e  fact  is  that  the  treaty  with  Cuba 
ct  in  any  wny  the  market  price  of 
eet  sugar,  nor  interfere  with  the 
th  of  tills  new  American  industrv. 


of  Congress,  on  the  first  Monday  of  December, 
that  President  Roosevelt  will  send  in  his  general 
message  containing  his  recommendations  to 
C  Dngresa  and  his  review  of  the  work  of  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  past  year.  It  is  understood 
that  hia  message  this  year  will  be  a  comparative- 
ly brief  and  succinct  document.  The  party  in 
power  has  not  yet  in  any  manner  conveyed  to 
the  public  the  outlines  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gramme which  it  will  undertake  to  carry  out 
during  the  coming  winter.  It  would  be  a  desir- 
able thing  for  the  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  as  early  as  possible  to  take  a  survey  of 
the  field,  and  after  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  adopt  some  short  and  simple  list  of 
measures  which  might  be  regarded  as  the  party 
programme  for  the  session. 

The  Ba  ota  There  is  little  in  the  way  of  news  to 
Ciiiiue  an4  (A>  add  to  the  statements  made  in  these 
'"""'"""''"""' pages  last  month  about  the  rejection 
of  the  Panama  Canal  treaty  by  the  Colombian 
(ingress  at  Bogota.  In  view  of  the  growing 
interest  in  the  larger  bearings  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, we  may  venture  to  call  attention  again  to 
oursomewhat  extended  discussion  in  this  depart- 
ment of  last  month's  Review.  Further  infor- 
mation has  only  strengthened  the  argument  that 
no  further  negotiation  with  the  clique  now  in 
control  of  affairs  at  Bogota  would  be  worth  while 
Cor  a  responsible  and  dignified  government  like 
our  own.     The   Bogota  gentlemen    are  merely 


he  alignment  of  ])artii's  and  iridi- 
iduals  in  tin-  new  1 'ongress  on  this 
H?iproi:ity  issui.'  will  lie  observed 
:,  as  having  Kiniie  jMisisible  bearing 
Lire  treatiiiunt  of  tariff  and  recipro- 
B  as  bones  of  party  contention.     It 


ntil  the  time  for  the 


■egul 
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making  what  the  Tammany  politicians  would  call 
a  "  strike  "  for  more  money.  They  have  sent  a 
representative  to  inform  Dr.  Her  ran,  the  Colom- 
bian minister  at  Washington,  that  they  would 
like  to  get  about  $25,000,000  out  of  this  canal 
deal,  because  they  have  convenient  present  use 
for  that  amount  of  money.  The  present  Colom- 
bian government  is  the  merest  travesty,  and  for 
practical  purposes  it  has  been  a  futility  and  a 
mistake  to  negotiate  with  it  at  all.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  said  bv  wav  of  reflection  on  the  De- 
partment  of  State  at  Washington,  which  has 
carried  courtesy  to  the  utmost  limit,  and  given 
Colombia  the  full  benefit  of  every  opportunity 
to  avail  itself  of  a  most  generous  proposition. 
In  view  of  what  is  not  unlikely  to  happen  in  the 
near  future,  it  mav  be  well  that  our  State  De- 
partment  has  been  so  patient  and  so  exceedingly 
well-mannered  in  its  diplomatic  overtures. 

After  all,  in  every  real  crisis  for  half 
states  and  a  century  the  United  States  has  been 
the  lathmua,  ^j^^  guardian  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma as  a  focus  of  international  trade.  The 
Panama  Railway  has  always  been  an  American 
institution,  and  it  has  played  a  great  part  as  a 
link  of  commerce  and  travel  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Pacific.  Old  treaties,  rigidly  main- 
tained and  respected  on  our  part,  have  made  us 
the  guarantors  of  order  at  Panama,  and  have 
alone  prevented  chaos.  But  for  the  United 
States,  Colombia  would  have  lost  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  a  long  time  ago.  The  present  behavior 
of  Colombia  as  respects  the  canal  is  in  fatal  con- 
travention of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
people  living  in  the  Panama  province,  as  well  as 
in  defiance  of  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
commercial  world,  which  would  like  to  use  a 
ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  as  one  of  the  great 
highways  of  international  traflBc.  Colombia  has 
no  rights  or  concerns  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
excepting  those  expressed  in  the  technical  claims 
of  sovereignty  ;  and  such  claims  must  be  made 
good  by  the  show  of  the  necessary  military  and 
administrative  ability  to  maintain  respect  for 
them.  As  we  remarked  last  month,  the  best 
thing  that  the  people  of  the  isthmus  could  pos- 
sibly do  would  be  to  make  a  prompt  and  deter- 
mined effort  to  detach  themselves  from  Colombia; 
and  we  further  remarked  that  ^'  It  would  be 
absurd  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
pretend  that  t]i«\v  did  nut  look  with  favor  upon 
so  righteous  and  excellent  a  pi-oposition." 

l^^or  some  time  there  have  been  ru- 

W ill  Panama  .  ,  .  i     i      •  .i 

Declare      mors  of  a  Widespread  desire  on  the 
Independence? ^^^,^   of  the  Isthmian   people  to  cut 

loose  and   form    a    government    of    tlieir    own. 


largely  upon  the  model  of  the  Cuban  n 
but  having  even  closer  relations  than  Ci 
joys  with  the  people  and  government 
United  States.  Inasmuch  as  the  permam 
trol  of  Panama  by  the  politicians  at  the 
Colombian  capital  has  now  become  wh( 
practicable,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
ment  for  Panama  independence  affords  t 
solution  of  the  situation.  Such  a  step,  pr 
entered  upon,  might  bring  al^out  the  muc 
desired  stability  of  ec^uilibrium  at  the  i 
that  would  alike  benefit  North  Ameri 
South  America,  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
also,  of  course,  greatly  benefit  Colombij 
the  prompt  construction  of  the  canal  wc 
more  than  anything  else  to  develop  th( 
and  resources  of  the  northern  part  of 
America,  and  to  bring  about  conditio] 
would  make  for  enlightenment  and  p 
progress.  It  would  be  quite  too  much  to 
that  if  the  merchants,  planters,  and  b 
men  of  the  Panama  strip  should  declare  t 
dependence,  adopt  a  suitable  constitutic 
appeal  to  the  United  States  for  friend sh 
protection,  they  would  be  treated  with  c 
Our  government  will  no  longer  follow  i. 
of  sending  warships  and  landing  mannes 
isthmus  with  the  object,  while  keeping  tl 
ama  Railroad  open,  of  holding  the  situat 
the  benefit  of  the  Colombian  government 

Attitude  of  ^^  ^®  ^^*  *^  ^®  supposed  that  t 
the  French  tlemen  who  control  the  new 
Company,  panama  Company,  and  who  ha 
thrifty  enough  to  make  a  conditional  sale 
United  States  for  $40,000,000,  have  bee; 
ing  on  at  the  behavior  of  the  Bogota  pol 
with  indifference  or  with  mental  sluggish 
indecision.  The  Bogota  politicians  have 
demanded  that  these  French  gentlem< 
their  Wall  Street  partners  should  deli 
them  a  large  share  of  that  $40,000,000 
sideration  of  their  ratifying  the  Hay-! 
treaty.  But  the  company  *  and  its  allie 
other  uses  for  their  money,  and  they  ha 
believed  that  there  is  enough  eflSciency  1 
the  greed  of  the  men  at  Bogota  either  tc 
the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  or 
vent  so  powerful  and  so  astute  an  array  o 
cial,  legal,  and  diplomatic  talent  as  this 
corporation  employs  from  carrying  out  t 
of  its  assets  and  obtaining  its  full  $40,( 
from  an  honest  and  responsible  purehae 
I^ncle  Sam.  The  original  Panama  f rand 
j)ires  within  a  year.  It  is  notorious  tl 
extended  franchise,  which  runs  only  si 
longer,  and  which  the  new  French  compi 
undertaken   to  sell  to  the  United   Stat 
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gaily  granted.  A  high-handed  Colom- 
BJdent,  Boiue  years  ago,  disraiaBed  an  in- 
I  congress  and  extended  the  franchise  by 
personal  act  on  payment  of  #1, 000, 000. 
ombian  Congress  now  proposes  to  de- 
at  such  extension  was  invalid,  and  to 
roceedings  until  next  year,  when  the 
franchise  expires,  and  when,  by  the 
d  terms  of  that  franchise,  the  unfinished 
d  its  appurtenances  become  forfeited  to 
mbian  government. 

The  Government  at  Washington  has 
■1  never  cared  very  much  about  the  de- 
tails of  the  history  of  the  relations 

the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  the 
in  government.     Those  relations  would 

close  inspection  on  either  side.  Our 
ent,  on  the  advice  of  its  own  trusted 
has  simply  decided  that  the  unfinished 
d  the  works  connected  therewith,  to- 
.-ith  the  Panama  Railro&d,  are  fairly 
0,000,000,  and  that  the  present  French 
Company  is  the  legal  possessor  of  those 
id  entitled  to  soil  them  and  receive  the 

This  fact  of  the  French  company's  sta- 
certained  after  full  inquiry  by  Attorney- 
Knox,  would  not  be  altered  by  the  crea- 

new  republic  of  Panama.  If  such  new 
were  to  come  into  (existence,  it  would 
ie  of  signing  at  once  a  canal  treaty  with 
ed  States  ;   and  if  such  treaty  were  of 

desired  Ijy  our  government,  the  new 
would  naturally  have  not  only  our  ri'C- 

but  also  our  protection  and  our  guaran- 
poacetul  career.  The  French  company 
ill  be  entitled  to  its  *40,000.000.     It  is 

likely  that  Hocretary  Hay,  having  in 

of  a  treaty  with  Colombia  offered  to 
)00,000  for  the  grant  of  a  canal  strip, 
;duce  the  amount  in  making  a  treaty 
lew  Panama  republic.  Our  Secretary 
it,  however,  permit  such  a  new  republic 
over  our  canal  strij)  any  absurd  preten- 
sovereignty.  On  the  canal  itself,  and 
e  needful  limits  of  a  strip  of  territory 
■  side,  the  United  States  Government 

at  liberty  in  its  own  way  to  administer 
rotoct  the  public  health,  and  do  what- 
iglit  lind  necessary  in  its  capacity  as  a 


.  The  merchants  and  pvnjierty  owners 
■'  at  Colon,  at  the  town  of  Panama,  and 

■  elsewhere  in  the  isthmus,  see  plainly 

■  property  is  deaii  and  (heir  business  is 
President  Hoosevelt  acts  upon  t)ie  ab 
laid  down  in  the  Spooner  act,  drops 


the  idea  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  proceeds  to 
develop  the  Nicaragua  route.  In  like  manner, 
the  French  Panama  Company  is  perfectly  aware 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Nicaragua  route, — which 
is  made  mandatory  upon  the  President  in  case 
of  failure  to  secure  a  governmental  concession 
at  Panama, — ^will  render  it  forever  impossible  to 
find  a  purchaser  for  its  expiring  franchises  and 
for  the  rusting  and  eroding  evidences  of  its  un- 
finished canal  work.  Obviously,  then,  the  Pan- 
ama business  men  and  the  agents  of  the  French 
canal  company  have  every  possible  motive  for 
acting  in  harmony,  and  for  acting  without  a  mo- 
ment's unnecessary  delay.  How,  then,  about  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  ?  The  answer  de- 
pends upon  one  thing, — namely,  the  extent  to 
which  the  authorities  at  Washington  really  be- 
lieve in  the  superiority  of  the  Panama  route  over 
the  Nicaragua  route.  If  it  wei'e  merely  a  differ- 
ence of  a  few  million  dollars  one  way  or  the  other 
in  the  estimated  cost  of  construction,  President 
Roosevelt  would  probably  be  very  glad — after 
the  fruitless  attempts  to  negotiate  with  Colombia 
— to  advise  the  prompt  signing  of  a  treaty  by 
uur  State  Department  witli  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica,  and  to  go  ahead  (as  he  is  fully  authorized 
by  law  to  do)  without  further  action  by  Con- 
gress, and  begin  the  construction  of  the  canal 
along  the  Nicaragua  route  as  surveyed  and  orig- 
inally recommended  by  the  able  and  expert  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Walker  commission. 


pAHAHAi  "This  treaty  the  old  man  threw  away  b 
make  a  cracker  that  will  Burprlw  him." 

From  the  Journal  (MlnnoapoHa). 
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making  what  the  Tammany  politicians  would  call 
a  "  strike  "  for  more  money.  They  have  sent  a 
representative  to  inform  Dr.  Herran,  the  Colom- 
bian minister  at  Washington,  that  they  would 
like  to  get  about  $25,000,000  out  of  this  canal 
deal,  because  they  have  convenient  present  use 
for  that  amount  of  money.  The  present  Colom- 
bian government  is  the  merest  travesty,  and  for 
practical  purposes  it  has  been  a  futility  and  a 
mistake  to  negotiate  with  it  at  all.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  said  bv  way  of  reflection  on  the  De- 
partment  of  State  at  Washington,  which  has 
carried  courtesy  to  the  utmost  limit,  and  given 
Colombia  the  full  benefit  of  every  opportunity 
to  avail  itself  of  a  most  generous  proposition. 
In  view  of  what  is  not  unlikely  to  happen  in  the 
near  future,  it  may  be  well  that  our  State  De- 
partment has  been  so  patient  and  so  exceedingly 
well-mannered  in  its  diplomatic  overtures. 

T^  „  ..  ^    After  all,  in  every  real  crisis  for  half 

The  United  '     i       tt    •       i  r<  i         i 

States  and  a  century  the  United  States  has  been 
the  Isthmus,  ^j^^  guardian  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma as  a  focus  of  international  trade.  The 
Panama  Railway  has  always  been  an  American 
institution,  and  it  has  played  a  great  part  as  a 
link  of  commerce  and  travel  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Pacific.  Old  treaties,  rigidly  main- 
tained and  respected  on  our  part,  have  made  us 
the  guarantors  of  order  at  Panama,  and  have 
alone  prevented  chaos.  But  for  the  United 
States,  Colombia  would  have  lost  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  a  long  time  ago.  The  present  behavior 
of  Colombia  as  respects  the  canal  is  in  fatal  con- 
travention of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
I)eople  living  in  the  Panama  province,  as  well  as 
in  defiance  of  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
commercial  world,  which  would  like  to  use  a 
ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  as  one  of  the  great 
highways  of  international  traffic.  Colombia  has 
no  rights  or  concerns  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
excepting  those  expressed  in  the  technical  claims 
of  sovereignty  ;  and  such  claims  must  be  made 
good  by  the  show  of  the  necessary  military  and 
administrative  ability  to  maintain  respect  for 
them.  As  we  remarked  last  month,  the  best 
thing  that  the  people  of  the  isthmus  could  pos- 
sibly do  would  be  to  make  a  prompt  and  deter- 
mined effort  to  detach  themselves  from  Colombia ; 
and  we  further  remarked  that  ''  It  would  Ix* 
absurd  for  the  people  of  tlie  United  States  to 
pretend  tliat  they  did  nut  look  with  favor  upon 
so  righteous  and  excellent  a  jn'oposition." 

l^^or  some  time  tliere  have  been  ru- 

Will  Panama  .  .  ,  i     i      •  i 

Declare      mors  of  a  widespi'ead  desire  on  the 
Independence  ?  ^^^^.^  of  the  Isthmian   people  to  cut 

loose  and   form    a    government    of    their    own. 


largely  upon  the  model  of  the  Cuban  r 
but  having  ev(^n  closer  relations  than  C 
joys  with  the  people  and  government 
United  States.  Inasmuch  as  the  perman 
trol  of  Panama  by  tluj  politicians  at  the 
Colombian  capital  has  now  become  wh 
})racticable,  it  may  be  assumed  that  th 
ment  for  Panama  independence  affords 
solution  of  the  situation.  Such  a  step,  p 
entered  upon,  might  bring  about  the  m\n 
desired  stability  of  ecjuilibriuni  at  the 
that  would  alike  IxMiefit  North  Amei 
South  America,  Europe  and  Asia.  I 
also,  of  course,  greatly  benefit  Colomb 
the  prompt  construction  of  the  canal  w 
more  than  anything  else  to  develop  tl 
and  resources  of  the  northern  part  o 
America,  antl  to  bring  about  conditi( 
would  make  for  enlightenment  and 
progress.  It  would  be  quite  too  much  t 
that  if  the  merchants,  planters,  and  1 
men  of  the  Panama  strip  should  declare 
dependence,  adopt  a  suitable  constituti 
appeal  to  the  United  States  for  friends 
protection,  they  would  be  treated  with 
Our  government  will  no  longer  follow  i 
of  sending  warships  and  landing  marinei 
isthmus  with  the  object,  while  keeping  t 
ama  Railroad  open,  of  holding  the  situa 
the  benefit  of  the  Colombian  governmen 


Attitude  0^ 
the 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed  thati 


French    tlemen  who  control  the 


new 


Company,  panama  Company,  and  who  h« 
thrifty  enough  to  make  a  conditional  sal 
United  States  for  $40,000,000,  have  bee 
ing  on  at  the  beliavior  of  the  Bogota  po 
with  indifference  or  with  mental  sluggisl 
indecision.  The  Bogota  politicians  hav< 
demanded  that  these  French  gentlem 
their  Wall  Street  partners  should  del 
them  a  large  share  of  that  $40,000,000 
sideration  of  their  ratifying  the  Hay 
treaty.  But  the  company  *  and  its  alH- 
other  uses  for  their  money,  and  they  h 
believed  that  there  is  enough  efficiency 
the  greed  of  the  men  at  Bogota  either  t 
the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  or 
vent  so  ])Owerf ul  and  so  astute  an  array  < 
cial,  legal,  and  diplomatic  talent  as  this 
corporation  em])loys  from  carrying  out 
of  its  assets  and  obtaining  its  full  $40, 
from  an  honest  and  responsible  purcha 
T^ncle  Sam.  The  original  Panama  franc 
pin^s  within  a  year.  It  is  notorious  1 
(extended  franchise,  which  rons  only  s: 
longer,  and  which  the  new  French  comp 
undertaken   to  sell  to  the  United   Stat 
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;aily  granted.  A  high-handed  Colom- 
ident,  some  years  ago,  dismiBsed  an  in- 
congress  and  extended  the  franchise  by 
jerBonal  act  on  payment  of  $1,000,000. 
>mbiaQ  CongresB  now  proposeH  to  de- 
t  such  extension  was  invalid,  and  to 
oceedjDgs  until  next  year,  when  the 
franchise  expires,  and  when,  by  the 
I  terms  of  that  franchise,  the  unfinished 
1  its  appurtenances  become  forfeited  to 
obian  government. 

,    The  Government  at  Washington  has 

I  never  cared  very  much  about  the  de- 
tails of  the  history  of  the  relations 

the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  the 
n  government.  Those  relations  would 
close  inspection  on  either  side.  Our 
!nl,  on  the  advice  of  its  own  trusted 
las  simply  decided  that  the  unfinished 
i  the  works  connected  therewith,  to- 
ith  the  Panama  Railro&d,  are  fairly 
),000,000,  and  that  the  present  French 
company  is  the  legal  possessor  of  those 
d  entitled  to  sell  them  and  receive  the 
This  fact  of  the  French  company's  sla- 
«rtained  after  full  inquiry  by  Attorney- 
Cnox,  would  not  be  altered  by  the  crea- 
new  republic  of  Panama.  If  sucli  new 
were  to  como  into  existence,  it  would 
3  of  signing  at  once  a  canal  treaty  with 
d  States  ;  and  if  such  treaty  were  of 
desired  by  our  government,  the  new 
vould  naturally  have  not  only  our  rec- 
but  also  our  protection  and  our  guaran- 
jeaceful  career.     The  French  company 

II  be  entitled  to  its  »40,000,000.  It  is 
likely  that  Secretary  Hay,  having  in 
of  a  treaty  with  Colombia  offered  to 
00,000  for  the  grant  of  a  canal  strip, 
duce  the  amount  in  making  a  treaty 
iw  Panama  republic.  Our  Secretary 
^  however,  permit  such  a  new  republic 
>ver  our  canal  strip  any  absurd  preten- 
«vereignty.  On  the  canal  itself,  and 
)  needful  limits  of  a  strip  of  territory 

side,  the  Unit«!<l  States  Government 
at  liberty  in  it«  own  way  to  administer 
■otect  the  public  lii'alth,  and  do  what- 
ght  find  necessary  in  its  capacity  as  a 


The  merchaniH  siiid  piopeitj  uwuers 
'  at  Colon,  at  the  town  of  Panama,  and 

elsewhere  in  the  isthmus,  si'd  plainly 
property  is  deail  and  their  business  is 
President  Roosevelt  acts  upon  the  al- 
laid  down  in  the  Spoonor  act.  drops 


which 


the  idea  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  proceeds  to 
develop  the  Nicaragua  route.  Ii 
the  French  Panama  Company  is  perfectly  i 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Nicaragua  route,-— 
is  made  mandatory  upon  the  President  ii 
of  failure  to  secure  a  governmen 
at  Panama, — will  render  it  forever  impossible  to 
find  a  purchaser  for  its  expiring  franchises  and 
for  the  rusting  and  eroding  evidences  of  its  un- 
finished canal  work.  Obviously,  then,  the  Pan^ 
ama  business  men  and  the  agents  of  the  French 
canal  company  have  every  possible  motive  for 
acting  in  harmony,  and  for  acting  without  a  mo- 
ment's unnecessary  delay.  How,  then,  about  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  ?  The  answer  de- 
pends upon  oue  thing, — namely,  the  extent  to 
which  the  authorities  at  Washington  really  be- 
lieve in  the  superiority  of  the  Panama  route  over 
the  Nicaragua  route.  If  it  were  merely  a  differ- 
ence of  a  few  million  dollars  one  way  or  the  other 
in  the  estimated  cost  of  construction.  President 
Roosevelt  would  probably  be  very  glad — after 
the  fruitless  attempts  to  negotiate  with  Colombia 
— to  advise  the  prompt  signing  of  a  treaty  by 
i>ur  State  Department  with  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Kica,  and  to  go  ahead  (as  be  is  fully  authorized 
by  law  to  do)  without  further  action  by  Con- 
gress, and  begin  the  construction  of  the  canal 
along  the  Nicaragua  route  as  surveyed  and  orig- 
inally recommended  by  the  able  and  expert  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Walker  commission. 


Panama:  "This  treaty  the  old  man  threw  away  may 
nake  a  cracker  that  wUl  surprise  him." 

From  iheJourmH  (HlnDeapolls). 
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^i^fi^  'This  IB  precisely  what  many  public 
Panama  at  men  and  many  important  newepapera 
''"■  believe  the  President  ougbt  now  to 
do.  Their  opinion  is  based  npon  the  view  that 
the  Nicaragua  route  is  entirely  feasible  from  the 
engineering  standpoint,  and  on  some  accounts 
decidedly  more  desirable  than  the  Panama  route. 
Among  a  majority  of  engineering  experts,  how- 
ever, the  belief  prevails  that  the  advantages  are 
greatly  in  favor  of  Panama.  To  put  it  briefly, 
they  feel  more  certain  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
Panama  route  may  be  overcome,  and  a  safe  and 
workable  canal  provided  within  a  reasonable  term 
of  years,  than  that  a  canal  by  the  longer  Nica- 
ragua route  could  ever  be  realized  in  accordance 
with  financial  and  engineering  estimates.  That 
Admiral  Walker,  whose  views  still  seem  to  dom- 
inate exptert  opinion,  feels  this  strong  prefer- 
ence for  Panama  is  undeniable.  The  French 
company  has  been  ably  represented  at  Washing- 
ton, and  it  is  accurately  informed  as  to  the  pro- 
Panama  sentiment  that  prevails  there.  The 
Anaeiican  public  may  be  quite  sure,  therefore, 
that  the  agents  of  this  company  will  leave  noth- 
ing undone  in  order  so  to  clear  away  existing 
otmtacles  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  as  to 
make  it  still  feasible  for  the  President  to  take 
the  Panama  route,  whereas  he  must  otherwise 
fall  back  upon  Nicaragua  as  the  law  now  stands. 
Such  are  the  factors  in  an  extremely  interesting 
situation.  The  American  public  may  well  await 
the  progress  of  events  with  no  small  degree  of 
curiosity  and  interest. 

So  far  as  the  great  European  powers 
fomiri  Would  are  concerned,  the  setting  up  of  a 
vine  It.  Panama  republic  by  processes  and 
agencies  in  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment could  not  be  accused  of  having  had  any 
direct  part  could  not  well  excite  criticism. 
And  as  for  Washington's  prompt  recognition  of 
such  a  republic,  that  would  be  a  matter  for  our 
own  decision.  Obviously,  the  French  Govern- 
ment would  concur  in  a  programme  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  French  citizens.  The  Eng- 
lish Government  has  wholly  acquiesced  in  the 
idea  that  the  United  States  shall  build  and  con- 
trol an  isthmian  canal ;  and  it  desii'cs  to  have 
the  waterway  open  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
knowing  that  British  ships  will  be  its  largest 
users.  South  America,  furthermore,  will  derive 
so  much  more  benefit  from  the  choice  of  Panama 
than  from  the  Nicaragua  route,  that  any  tran- 
sient expressions  of  displeasure,  on  account  of 
the  increased  authority  of  the  United  States 
over  the  isthmus,  would  promptly  disappear  in 
the  very  genuine  interest  that  would  be  aroused 
by  the  spectacle  uf  Uncle  Sam's  big  dredgers. 


steam  shovels,  and  power  driDs  making  their 
way  through  earth  and  rock.  The  GerrasB 
naval  Jingoes  would  doubtless  express  some  dis- 
content, and  sigh  for  what  might  have  l-eeu; 
but  German  commercial  interests  will  be  heart- 
ily glad  to  have  the  assurance  of  a  new  roul« 
to  the  Orient. 

ThiEndnf  ^^  ^^^  deadlock  at  UogoU  should, 
thtAiatka  indt'ed,  be  followed  by  some  such 
"'''""■  i-uiirse  nf  action  as  wa  have  outlined 
as  poE^sible  and  inherently  deaimbk,  tbu  long- 
vexed  istliniiitn  canal  question  would  have  bc^ 
settled  to  the  advantage  of  everybody  couct-rned 
althouii!i  to  the  disappointment  of  h  group  of 
Bogota  (loiiiicians,  who  would  have  found  ibil 
they  had  overreached  themselves.  This  sol  a  Lion 
of  one  viTv  great  question  of  espr^cial  interwt  w  I 
the  people  of  our  Pacific  coast  woalil  have  cortic 
the  same  tinie  as  the  settlwinjnl 
'd  question  of  lees  importaniv 
nevertheless  of  con  side  ruble  aw 


about  at  nlinc 
of  anollier  v 
but  pnnluctii 
iety  and  Jimi 
the  boundary 
The  fa.-ts  liav 
but  n:Av  that 
upon  l.liein  in 


yance.     Tliii 


question  is  thnt  *>' 
hern  strip  i>(  Alwb 
utod  in  these  iwRf* 
.1  iribuuftl  has  p«s»i«l 
nay  lie  statp<i  «p>* 
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in  brief  outline.  In  1825,  Russia  and  England 
made  a  treaty  to  establish  a  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  coastwise  possessions  of  Russia  on  the 
Pacific,  and  the  interior  possessions  held  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  regarded  as  British 
in  character. 

^*  ^^'*^th'  ^^  those  days,  although  navigators 
Tiiatyof  and  traders  knew  the  coast  line  very 
1825.  well,  there  had  been  no  careful  sur- 
vey or  exploration  of  the  interior.  The  best- 
^known  maps  and  charts  had  been  those  of  Van- 
couver, which  had  been  in  common  use  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  which  were  familiar 
iklike  to  the  Russian  and  English  negotiators  of 
the  treaty  of  1825.  These  maps  and  charts, 
while  fairly  accurate  as  to  their  tracing  of  the 
winding  shores  and  inlets,  did  not  pretend  to 
be  exact  in  locating  the  mountain  chains,  or  in 
other  details  of  interior  topography.  But  they 
all  indicated  plainly  a  rather  regular  chain  of 
coastwise  mountains  situated  some  distance  in- 
land, leaving  a  strip  of  an  average  width  of 
perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  miles  along  the  shore, 
— this  strip,  according  to  all  the  early  maps, 
folly  including  the  navigable  and  tidal  arras 
and  inlets  of  the  sea.  The  treaty  of  1825  plainly 
said  that  the  boundary  line  should  follow  the 
peaks  of  this  range  of  mountains,  provided  the 
surveyors  should  find  that  it  existed.  But  in 
the  lack  at  any  point  of  such  a  range,  the  line 
was  to  be  marked  at  a  distance  of  ten  marine 
leagues  (some  thirty  miles)  from  the  shore. 

During  the  entire  period  that  fol- 
Disagreement  lowed,  Until  Russia  sold  Alaska  to  the 
Began.  United  States,  there  had  been  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  expressed  in  any  quarter  as 
to  what  the  treaty  meant,  or  as  to  the  principles 
upon  which  the  boundary  should  be  actually 
tix(»d  on  the  ground  whenever  the  time  came  for 
surveying  it  and  erecting  monuments.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  United  States  bought 
Russia's  right  and  title  to  Alaska  in  18G7.  Eng- 
lish maps,  official  and  otherwise,  agreed  with 
Russian  maps  and  American  maps  in  their  gen- 
eral location  of  the  line  between  Alaska  and  the 
British  possessions.  It  was  not  until  after  Ameri- 
can miners  had  discovered  gold  in  the  Yukon 
district,  and  tlie  rush  to  the  Klondike  had  set 
in,  that  the  people  of  this  country  discovered  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Canadians, — who  had, 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  been  al- 
lowed by  England  to  administer  the  Hudson  Bay 
country, — to  set  up  an  entirely  new  theory  as  to 
the  meaning  of  tlie  treaty  of  1825,  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  result  of  greatly  narrowing  the 
width  of  the  American  shore  strip,  and,  above 


all,  in  order  to  throw  the  line  across  inlets  and 
channels  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to  the  Cana- 
dians a  direct  access  to  several  deep-water  bays 
and  harbors.  When  the  Joint  High  Commis- 
sion assembled,  some  years  ago,  to  settle  the 
fisheries  dispute  and  some  other  questions  at  is- 
sue between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  it 
transpired  that  the  Canadians  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  adhere  to  this  claim  to  a  large  part  of 
our  Alaska  coast  with  the  utmost  tenacity.  And 
it  soon  became  perfectly  clear  that,  quite  irre- 
spective of  any  consistent  interpretation  of  the 
original  treaty,  their  plan  was  to  secure,  in  the 
course  of  the  "give-and-take"  of  negotiations 
about  various  subjects,  a  good-natured  compro- 
mise from  the  United  States  which  would  allow 
them  at  least  one  harbor  on  the  Lynn  Canal,  so 
that  they  could  proceed  directly  by  water  from 
Victoria  and  Vancouver  to  Canadian  territory 
at  the  point  most  available  of  all  for  short  over- 
land access  to  the  Klondike  region. 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  Ameri- 

"^vlJenSr'  ^*^^  members  of  the  Joint  High  Com- 
mission did  not  feel  themselves  at 
liberty  to  trade  off  American  territory,  in  the 
process  of  negotiating  about  fishing  rights,  the 
bonding  privilege,  and  the  other  matters  of  com- 
mercial adjustment.  Meanwhile,  the  growth  of 
population  at  Skaguay  and  Dyea,  and  the  im- 
mense movement  of  men  and  supplies  to  the 
Klondike,  created  a  situation  rendered  acute  by 
the  attempt  of  the  Canadian  authorities  to  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction  over  soil  which  England  had 
always  previously  treated  as  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  The  immediate  strain  was  re- 
moved by  the  signing  of  a  temporary  modus 
Vivendi  between  the  United  States  and  England, 
providing  for  an  arbitrary  location  of  custom 
houses,  and  leaving  the  main  question  for  fur- 
ther treatment.  It  was  the  general  opinion  in 
the  United  States  that  this  signing  of  the  modus 
Vivendi  was  a  great  mistake.  According  to 
American  opinion,  the  boundary  line  was  too 
clearly  described  in  the  treaty  to  admit  of  any 
of  those  iloubts  which  the  modus  vivendi  seemed 
to  cast  upon  it.  In  the  Northwest,  especially, 
the  opinion  prevailed  that  the  modus  vivendi  was 
needless  ;  and  that  the  United  States  should, 
instead,  have  insisted  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation upon  drawing  the  line  in  its  proper  place 
and  keeping  it  there  without  any  temporizing  or 
discussion.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  doubt- 
less true  that  our  willingness  to  sign  such  a 
modus  vivendi,  and  to  renew  it  from  year  to  year, 
encouraged  the  Canadians  to  hope  for  ultimate 
success  in  their  effort  to  acquire  a  deep-sea  port 
on  the  Lynn  Canal,  and   furthermore  led  the 
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iLfti  t.'.'-awar 
was  s.:;tr.'."]  a 


:.tr  iriliutul  in  Lun- 
irC-eD  described  in 
d  :t  suffices  to  ny 
'.<'  :Le  Alaska  B-juudary  Tribnnsl 
ii-jon  tin  'ictober  L'lj.  There  wu 
i>[y^:ie  liiat  the  views  uf  the  time 
.T-er:!  of  the  tribunal  coold  hAve 
■  r-hangt-,  because  it  was  a  per- 
•-  from  the  oatsei.  The  presiding 
vffi';er  on  the  tribunal  was 
tLe  Lord  (.'Lief  Justice  of 
England  :  and  iLe  two  other 
[II embers  were  Canadian!, 
[iinitied  to  the  new  Cana 


'lia 


iLet 


It 


fii-jugb  knuwH  from  the  Man 
that  the  worst  that  couid 
lia]>fieii  was  an  even  divigiuii 
li)  that  case,  the  L'lut.ii 
Hlali'S  would  have  proceeilfii 
to  make  good  its  posecs:::i(>ii. 
It  was  also  well  knowu  thai 
if  Lord  Alverstone  shouM 
iiK'line  to  take  the  Canadiini 
view,  there  would  certmnly 
■  oiiie  about  this  eveu  divi- 
sion.— bei-au8c  neither  of  th<- 
iwo  Canadians  could  have 
I  nn  I  ^pected  under  the  cir- 
I  iiinstancm  to  change  his  prc- 
\  lou-h  held  attitude  and  jp' 

\(.r  to  the  American  side. 
•  i\  s  loush  then,  the  ciiec 
Mu-  imllv  tried  before  Lord 
I  iiief  JuBlice  Alverstone. 

Liid  bifort  nobodyelse.     The 

I  ii  I  tliat  the  two  Canadians 
H  111  ed  to  concur  in  the  de- 

I I  mil  i>f  the  tribunal  is  re 
_rettai)h  but  othervise  of 
no  importance.  All  the  main 
(Uitintions  as  preeeoted  by 
the  counsel  for  the  United 
^•tates  were  sustained  with- 
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out  compromise  or  diminution  by  the  decision 
of  Lord  Alveratone.  As  reBpocts  what  was  not 
one  of  the  main  American  contentions,  but  a 
minor  point,  as  to  the  ownership  of  an  island 
or  two  in  the  Portland  Canal,  at  the  southern 
befjinning  of  the  boundary  line,  tliere  was  al' 
ways  some  reasonable  <.!oubt  ;  and  the  line  as 
agreed  upon  will  grant  to  Canada  two  islands 
near  Port  Simpson,  which  the  United  States  can 
well  spare,  and  may  willingly  enough  concede. 

.  Careful   topograpliical    surveys   will 

Reflection  be  requisite  to  the  location  and  mark- 
or  TuiB.  jjjg  Qf  j[|g  exact  boundary.  Curious- 
ly enough,  the  great  volume  of  maps  presented 
to  the  tribunal  as  a  part  of  the  British  case,  and 
containing  reproductions  of  a  great  number  of 
earlier  and  later  charts,  might  be  regarded  as 
in  itself  containing  all  the  evidence  necessary 
to  the  full  establishment  of  the  .American  claim 
without  the  necessity  of  any  argument  what- 
ever. The  Canadians  have  not  done  well  to  ac- 
cuse Lord  Alverstone  of  having  given  their 
case  away  at  the  instance  of  Messrs.  Balfour 
and  Chamberlain,   in  pursuance  of  the  British 


policy  of  friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States.  Lord  Alverstone  is  a  great  lawyer  and 
a  great  jurist,  and  his  position  on  this  tribunal 
was  such  as  to  permit  him  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject before  him  absolutely  upon  its  merits.  It 
remains  to  be  said,  however,  that  it  would  have 
been  much  wiser  and  better  for  the  British 
Government, — if  it  were  ever  in  any  real  doubt 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  position  of  the  United 
States, — to  have  consulted  Lord  Alverstone  and 
other  eminent  authorities  for  its  own  private' 
guidance.  It  would  thus  have  learned  that  the 
Canadian  contention  had  no  substantial  grounds 
to  rest  upon,  and  it  could  have  said  so  frankly. 
It  did  not  do  well  to  arouse  false  hopes  in  the 
minds  of  the  Canadians,  who  had  nagged  it 
into  undertaking  this  costly  method  of  arriving 
at  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  whole  matter  forms  a  new 
precedent  of  courtesy  beyond  any  experience  in 
the  history  of  the  dealings  of  nations  with  one 
another.  For  our  government  has,  in  a  word, 
allowed  the  lord  chief  justice  of  England  to 
decide  that  it  may  and  ought  to  keep  what  is 
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"■  Tlie  Canailiaii  re8('iitiin'iit  towanl  llio 
'Hwemtnt  Uritisli  UovcriiiiieuE  fur  its  metliixl 
mEngiB-d.  ^f  .loaling  With  this  -Alaslia  <JispiiC(^ 
is,  under  all  the  circumstances,  not  jiurpriaiiip;. 
It  has  been  part  and  parcel  of  that  saino  boasted 
imiHjrial  and  colonial  stati'suiiinship  of  the  Tory 
government,  under  Mr.  Chiiniberlain's  supreiiio 
liiroution.  which  bruujiht  on  the  SuiUli  African 
War,  ami  which  has  now  Klirreil  Knfrland  to  a 
line  ienneiit  by  itsudvociicy  of  a  ]>rotoctive  tariff, 
as  au  instrument  for  retaliation  against  (iennany 
ami  the  United  States,  ami  a  means  for  giving 
]  I  referential  favors  to  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  fMJuth  .Africa.  As  recorded  in 
these  pages  last  month,  Mr.  Joseph  Chaitiherlain 
had  inado  a  wnsatiunal  withdi-awal  from  the 
Jtallour  cabinet,  not  in  order  to  express  any  lack 
of  agreement  or  harmony  between  himself  and 
tlie  premier,  but  to  have  the  greulcr  personal 
freedom  to  push  a  pi-otectionist  pro|Hipinda  with 
wJiicli  Mr.  Kalfour  was  in  cordial  sym[»athy.  Mr. 
Balfour,  knowing  full  well  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
waa  going  to  leave  the  cabinet,  carefully  con- 
cealed that  fact  from  other  leading  membei-s  of 
tUo  miniatry,  who,  being  free  traders,  w(^re 
thoroughly  opposed  to  the  new  Chamberlain 
programme.  And  so  it  happened  that  Mr.  Ritchie, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  several 
otlicrs  were  allowed  by  Sir.  Balfour  to  resign 
for  the  sole  reason  that  they  could  not  consist- 
cntly  stay  in  a  ministry  largely  d<.iminated  by 
the  colonial  secretary, — never  dreaming  that  at 
the  very  moment  their  resignations  were  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Chamberlain's  letter  of  resignation 
was  also  in  the  prime  minister's  pocket. 

^*'         It    was    on    September   17  that  Mr. 

Baifaur      Chamberlain  resigned.     Along  with 

Cebi'-t.      jj^_  iiitchie,  Lord  George  Hamilton, 

secretary  for  India,  witli<irew  ;  and  a  few  days 

later,  Lord   ISalfour,  of  Ilurleigh,   siTretary  for 


^^cotland.  and  the  Hon.  Arthur  Elliot,  financiil 
secretary  for  the  treasury,  sent  in  their  reeigiu- 
tions,  all  on  the  ground  of  opposition  to  tht 
new  protectionist  programme.  The  vacandci 
thus  created  were  si.on  fdled.  First  came  tk 
promotion  of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  tan 
postmaster-general  to  chancellor  of  the  ezdw- 
quer.  >[r.  Austen  Chamberlain  is  now  about 
forty  yeara  old,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Kr. 
•Tose])h  Chamberlain.  Although  'well  tiaiaed 
by  a  deca<le  of  experience  in  Parliament  and  ii 
ministerial  service,  the  younger  ChambnliiB 
has  done  nothing  on  his  own  account  iHoA 
would  have  seemed  to  mark  him  for  so  higli  t 
dignity  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Hit 
appointment,  therefore,  must  be  looked  uponaa 
intended  by  Mr.  Balfour  to  be  tlie  highest  com- 
pliment and  token  of  approval  he  could  poniUj 
|uiy  at  the  moment  to  the  young  man's  dil- 
tingiiishcd  father.  To  succeed  Mr.  JoMfifa 
(,'hamborlain  as  secretary  for  the  colonies,  llr. 
Alfred  Lyttelton  was  appointed.  Mr.  Lyttdton 
is  an  eminent  lawyer,  forty-six  years  old,  tht 
most  famous  amateur  athlete  in  England,  and  t 
member  of  a  very  distinguished  and  namaroni 
family,  of  highly  aristocratic  connectiona.  Ww 
place  vacated  by  Lord  George  Hamilton  wm 
iilh?d  by  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Brodrick  from  the 
"War  Heiiartment.  Mr.  Brodrick's  attempt  to 
i-eform  the  British  army  system  had  dismaUv 
failed,  and  Mr.  Balfour  was  doubtless  glad  of 
an  opp<irtuuity  to  try  a  new  hand  at  that  diffi- 
cult job.  The  new  hand  is  Mr.  Amold-Forster. 
w^io  had  unquestionably  been  making  a  success 
as  head  of  the  Navy  Department.  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  is  a  son  of  William  E.  Forster,  at  one 
time  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  a  grandson  of 
the  famous  Doctor  Arnold,  of  Rugby.  Mr. 
.\ndrew  (-.  Murray,  the  Scotch  lawyer  and 
golfer,  succeeds  Lord  Balfonr,  of  Burleigh,  aa 
secretary  for  Scotland  ;  and  young  Lord  Stan- 
ley, famous  for  his  interest  in  racing  and  shoot- 
ing, who  had  for  two  or  three  years  been  finan- 
cial secretary  to  the  War  Office,  succeeds  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  as  postmaster-general. 
'lliese  men  are  all  willing  to  follow  the  lead  of 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  recon- 
sti-ut^ting  the  fiscal  policy  and  system  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  moat  eminent  member  of  the  B»I- 
tiie  Duke  of  four  cabinet,  and  its  leader  in  Oie 
""""'""■  House  of  Lords,  was  the  Duke  of 
DovonBliire,  who  held  the  nominal  office  of  prea- 
dent  of  the  council.  Mr.  Balfour  had  fnlly  (np- 
posed  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  going  to 
stanil  by  him  and  remain  in  the  cabineL  ftich 
waa  the  situation  when,  on  the  first  of  October, 
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•eat  ftDiiual  gatlicring  of  the  Tory  party, 
1  as  the  Conference  of  C'onservative  UnionB, 
bled  at  Sheffield.  Tlie  occasion  gave  Mr. 
ir  opportunity  for  a  noteworthy  speech. 
:illful]y  avoided  English  prejudice  against 
tionism  by  advocating  the  advisability  of 
;  the  government  "  freedom  of  negotia- 
He  called  attention  to  the  high  tariff 
which  otlier  countries  had  steadily  been 
ig  against  English  trade,  and  declared  that 
■inciples  of  CobUcnism  no  longer  sufficed 
e  situation.  He  duj  not  advocate  a  similar 
of  high  protectionism  for  England,  but  be- 
it  feasible  to  adopt  a  system  which  would 
!  Great  Britain  to  discriminate  against  the 
cts  of  proti'CtionJBt  countries.  To  Mr.  Ba!- 
great  surprise,  this  speech  was  immediately 
ed  by  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
iating  the  Balfour  ideas  mid  peremptorily 
rawing  from  the  cabinet. 

riaiB-s  ^^  ^^^  evident  that  the  public  at 
iim  large  attached  no  great  degree  of  im- 
"'■  portance  to  Mr.  Balfour's  curiously 
urish  disquisitions  upon  free  trade  and  pro- 
1,  and  his  suggestion  of  a  tariff  system  for 
rpose  of  retaliation.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain's 


long-anticipated  speech  of  October  G,  at  Glasgow, 
was  awaited  with  the  deepest  interest,  because  it 
had  been  promised  that  the  real  leader  of  the  now 
movement  would  on  that  occasion  tell  concretely 
what  he  meant  and  wanted.  This  speech  was  a 
very  cogent  and  brilliant  exposition  of  England's 
commercial  position  as  seen  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain through  the  new  spectacles  of  his  conversion 
to  protectionist  doctrines.  His  practical  tariff 
programme  was  very  simple.  He  would  con- 
tinue to  allow  wheat  and  flour  to  be  imported 
free  from  the  British  colonies,  but  would  put  a 
tax  of  two  shillings  a  quarter  (about  six  cents  a 
bushel)  on  its  importation  from  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  He  would  also  put  a  tax 
of  about  5  per  cent,  on  foreign  meats  (except 
bacon),  leaving  Australian  and  other  British 
meats  to  be  imported  free.  To  meet  the  cry  that 
he  was  making  food  dearer  to  the  workingman, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed  to  reduce  very  much 
the  present  duties  on  tea,  sugar,  cocoa,  and  coffee ; 
and  he  calculated  that  as  a  net  result  the  work- 
ingman's  total  food  bill  would  coat  him  not  more 
than  at  present,  but  less  by  four  or  five  cents  a 
week.  As  to  manufactured  goods,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain would  put  a  moderate  duty  of  about  IjO 
per  cent  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  wares. 
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tioDs  of  members,  necessitating  special  electioM, 
— or,  as  tliey  are  called  in  England,  by-electiom, 
— to  fill  vacant  seats.  Such  by-elections,  within 
the  past  few  weeks,  have  on  tlie  average  shovni 
strong  reaction  against  the  Baifour  government 
and  a  widespread  opposition  to  the  new  protec- 
tionist views.  It  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
opinion  that  a  general  Parliamentary  election  will 
not  be  held  until  next  spring. 

j^  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  ter- 

Macinonian  riljle  rcporta  from  Macedonia  hsve 
Sitaaiior.  ij^gun  to  aroHse  the  British  con- 
science in  a  manner  that  faintly  recalls  the  ex- 
citement over  Turkish  atrocities  in  Bulgaria  in 
1 870.  But  it  is  the  unofficial  British  conscience 
that  is  aroused  ;  and  there  is  no  possible  chance 
that  the  Balfour  government  will  say  or  do  anv- 
ihing  toward  relieving  a  hideous  situation  for 
which  England  is  even  more  responsible  th»n 
Turkey.  At  a  cost  of  100,000  lives  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  Russia  had  liber- 
ated all  the  western  provinces  from  Turkish 
rule.  Whereupon  England  demanded  and  se- 
cured a  Congress  of  the  Powers,  and,  assisted 
by  Germany,  succeeded  in  thnieting  back  under 


In  return  for  the  preference  given  to  breadstuffs 
and  meats  from  the  colonies,  Mr.  Chamherlain 
expects  that  Canada  and  Australia  will  arrange 
their  tariffs  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  great  ad- 
vantages in  their  markets  to  English  manufac- 
tures, even  to  the  point  of  ceasing  henceforth  to 
create  any  new  industries  of  their  own. 

The  discussion  thus  precipitated  has 
aroused  Great  Britain  from  political 


eoHtro»r,„.  gtagnation,  and  created  a  live  i 
which  must  result  in  a  considerable  reshaping  of 
parties.  The  new  questions  have  rent  asunder 
the  Unionist  combination  so  long  led  by  Lord 
r^alisbury,  and  are  uniting  the  discordant  factions 
of  Liberalism.  The  most  notable  lack,  however, 
is  a  Liberal  leader  able  to  secure  the  confidence 
and  allegiance  of  the  elements  which  could  read- 
ily unite  in  framing  a  party  programme.  The 
preference  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan  proposes 
to  give  to  colonial  products  would  seem  hardly 
great  enough  to  warrant  much  enthusiam  for  it 
in  Canada  or  Australia  ;  and  the  opportunity  of 
retaliation  that  it  would  afford  is  not  of  a  kind 
that  as  yet  has  caused  either  agricultural  or 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  United  States 
any  anxiety.  In  a  House  of  Commons  of  more 
than  six  hundred  members  vacancies  are  fre- 
quently occurrin;/,  through  the  death  or  resigna- 


(A  procession  of  UMMO  MftcedonUll  refugees  panutlnc  0* 
principal  streets  of  the  oapltal  «t  Bnlgute,  tii»i1n|-  M 
cITtfij  of  their  de»d  1e»d«ra.) 
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1  rule  these  very  Christian  districts  in 
)nia  where  now  the  Turks  are  pursuing  a 
3f  massacre  and  devastation  far  in  excess 
hing  they  perpetrated  in  Bulgaria  proper 
6.  England's  price  for  her  shameful 
vas  the  island  of  Cyprus,  obtained  from 
'  by  a  secret  bargain.  Mr.  Balfour  was  a 
oung  man  at  that  time,  but  he  was  pres- 
the  Congress  of  Berlin  with  his  uncle, 
Salisbury,  who  was  Disraeli's  chief  col- 
and  confederate  in  the  infamous  busi- 
The  Czar  of  Russia,  with  his  foreign 
)r,  visited  Vienna  in  September,  and  there 
ustrian  and  Russian  governments  re- 
d  the  agreement  under  which  they  were 
isly  pledged  to  act  in  harmony  and  co- 
on in  their  dealings  with  the  problem  of 
fs  position  in  Europe.  They  have  again 
joint  demand  to  the  Turkish  Government 
shall  give  effect  to  reforms  in  Macedonia ; 
ley  have  warned  the  government  of  Bul- 
:liat  it  must  not  interfere.  Many  thou- 
Df  refugees  of  Bulgarian  blood  and  speech 
leanwhile  crossed  the  boundary  line  from 
irkish  provinces  into  Bulgaria  proper ; 
the  city  of  Sofia,  the  capital  of  Bulgaria, 
are  now  some  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
;e  unhappy  fugitives, — thousands  of  whose 
es  and  friends  have  been  massacred  by 
rkish  soldiers.  It  is  not  strange  that  the 
of  Bulgaria  should  have  become  aroused 
almost  uncontrollable  pitch  of  indigna- 
Prince  Ferdinand  and  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
it,  however,  are  well  aware  that  to  enter 
irar  with  Turkey  at  this  time  would  mean 
certain  defeat,  with  other  consequences 
ight  be  profoundly  disastrous  to  the  prin- 
/".  If  the  English  Government  were  in 
ids  of  a  Gladstone,  it  might  be  possible  to 
jongress  of  the  powers  which  should  deal 
rely  with  the  Macedonian  question  ;  but 
lent  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  radical  or 
ctory  solution. 


la 


Those  who  are  aware  of  the  facts 
In  concerning  Russia's  position  in  Man- 
''''*''•  churia  were  not  much  surprised  by 
inouncement  last  month  that  the  begin- 
of  evacuation,  which  had  been  solemnly 
;ed  for  October  8,  had  been  postponed 
litely.  Wo  have  never  for  a  moment 
id  that  the  Russians  would  evacuate  Man- 
,  any  more  than  that  the  English  would 
te  Egypt.  Russia's  excuse  is  that  her  in- 
are  so  large  that  she  could  not  withdraw 
Dops  and  turn  over  the  Manchurian  ad- 
ration  to  China  without  having  received 
1  guarantees  not  yet  granted   at  Peking. 


The  commercial  powers  which  had  most  con- 
cerned themselves  about  Manchuria  are  making 
no  protests,  and  are  contenting  themselves  with 
statements  to  the  effect  that  they  will  expect 
Russia  to  keep  open  for  them  the  same  opportu- 
nities of  trade  that  they  formerly  enjoyed  under 
China's  control.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  to  be 
said  that,  from  the  commercial  standpoint,  Rus- 
sia is  making  a  wholly  new  Manchuria, — with 
railroads,  new  cities,  and  great  areas  of  Russian- 
tilled  wheat-fields.  It  is  quite  too  much  to  sup- 
pose that  all  the  conditions  of  trade  with  this 
new  Russian  Manchuria  can  be  subjected  in- 
definitely to  the  terms  of  agreements  with  China 
relating  to  a  very  different  sort  of  Manchuria 
that  is  already  almost  entirely  a  thing  of  the 
past.  We  must  expect  to  see  Manchuria  in  due 
time  made  an  integral  part  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire ;  and  when  that  takes  place,  it  will  very 
soon  come  under  the  same  tariff  laws  as  the  rest 
of  the  Czar's  dominions. 

The    declaration   that   the   Russians 

andVilssia.  ^^'®  goi^ig  ^^  Stay  in  Manchuria  would 
have  attracted  greater  attention  than 
it  did  last  month  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Ko- 
rean situation  was  one  of  still  more  critical  in- 
terest. Russian  activity  in  Korea  had  reached 
such  a  pass  as  to  lead  the  Japanese  to  the  very 
verge  of  declaring  war.  The  one  supreme  ob- 
ject of  Japanese  policy  is  to  prevent  the  Rus- 
sians from  getting  the  upper  hand  in  Korea.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  statesmen  and  the  army 
and  navy  leaders  of  Japan  that  they  are  in  bet- 
ter position  to  fight  Russia  just  now  than  they 
are  likely  to  be  at  any  time  in  the  future.  Rus- 
sia, however,  has  no  intention  whatever  of  get- 
ting into  a  bloody  and  expensive  war  with  the 
Japanese,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  Japan's 
British  allies  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
dragged  into  a  general  conflict.  The  best  ad- 
vices, therefore,  indicated  late  last  month  that 
the  conflict  which  for  a  few  days  seemed  inev- 
itable is  likely  to  be  deferred  for  the  present. 
To  have  accomplished  her  purposes  in  Manchuria 
is  quite  enough  gain  for  Russia  to  make  this 
year  ;  and  she  can  well  afford  to  leave  Korea  to 
the  future.  Meanwhile,  Russian  diplomacy  seems 
to  be  potent  at  Peking.  The  internal  troubles 
of  Russia  are  far  more  serious  than  any  or  all 
of  her  external  difficulties.  There  is  a  new 
finance  minister  as  successor  to  M.  de  Witte, 
who  will  find  his  task  a  burdensome  one.  The 
minister  of  the  interior,  M.  de  Plehve,  seems 
now  to  have  gained  the  most  influential  position 
in  the  empire.  We  publish  elsewhere  in  this 
number  a  remarkable  letter  that  he  sent  to  Mr. 
Stead  in  justification  of  his  policy  in  Finland. 
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(See  article  on  "  Radium,"  by  Mr.  Ueome  F.  Kunz,  on  page  IBS.) 


Aiiiidet  all  thu  Btrenuysity  of  interna- 
f'^Mi  ^^^^^  disputes,  ^va^  nimors,  and  po- 
litical striigglos,  the  nations  niaki; 
steady  progress  in  the  pursuita  of  pence  and 
civilization.  England  and  France  have  signed 
a  brief  treaty  looking  toward  a  limited  resort  to 
arbitration.  A  peace  conference  has  been  held 
in  Vienna.  Many  current  illustrati'ins  might 
be  given  of  progress  in  science,  in  education, 
and  in  other  beneficent  fields  of  endeavor.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  scienlific  advance  is  the 
discovery  of  tlie  wonderful  new  element  called 
"radium." — an  important  and  learned  account 
of  which  ft-e  publisli  this  month  from  the  pen  of 
a  distinguished  American  scientist.  Mr.  (Jeovge 


V.  Kunz.  The  English  educators  under  Mr. 
llosely's  direction  are  receiving  every  possible 
courtesy  in  their  tour  of  the  United  Statee. 
The  French  Government  ia  trying  hard  to 
find  school  accommodations  for  the  children 
displaced  by  tlio  closing  of  many  of  the  Bchooli 
of  the  religious  orders.  Sir  Norman  Lockyer, 
tlie  astronomer,  in  a  brilliant  address  as  preu- 
dent  of  tlio  British  ABSOciation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  declared  that  the  Britiah 
Government  ought  to  invest  at  once  one  huii' 
drod  and  twenty  million  dollars  in  the  haa- 
nesB  of  education,  in  order  to  bring  Englisli 
efTiciency  up  to  the  standards  of  the  United 
^^tafs  and  Germany. 


»S»gg$ 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


POLITICS  AND  OOVERHHENT-AMERICAN. 

IT  91.— JoBtice  Lore,  of  Delaware,  delWere  a 
t0  to  the  grand  jury  calling  (or  the  punlehment  of 
'     :e  of  tbe  n^ro,  George  White, 

)r  28.~Bepnblicaii  and  Citizens'  Union  con- 
TsnUona  in  New  York.  Cit;  renominate  Mayor  Low. 

S«fi'^°>t)*''  90,— Iowa  RepublicaitH  open  tbe  campaign 
In  tbkt  State  ;  Governor  Cummins  eipreaaeB  views  on 
tho  tariff  qneiitloa  in.  accord  with  those  of  President 
Rooaerslt. 

September  38,— President  Roosevelt  returns  to  Wash- 
ington. 

September  2B. — Colorado  Bepublicans  endorse  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Roosevelt. 

October  1, —  Rhode  Island  Democrats  renominate 
Governor  Garvin, ...Massachnsetta  Democrats  nomi- 
nate W.  A.  Gaston  for  governor — New  York  City 
Democrats  nominate  George  B.  McClellan  for  mayor, 
and  renominate  Comptroller  Grout  and  President 
Pomes  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  (see  page  545). 

October  3. — IdassacliuBetts  Republicans  renominate 
Governor  Bates  and  the  other  State  officers,  and  pledge 
snp[iOTt  to  Pretident  Roosevelt  for  the  campaign  of 
1904. 

October  S.— The  grand  jury  at  Waahington,  I),  C, 
returns  fifteen  indictments  in  the  postal  fraud  cases 
....  President  Roose- 
velt appoints  John  P. 
Nields,  an  anti-Ad- 
dicks  Repnblican,  dis- 
trict attorney  (or  Dela- 

October  6.  —  Rhode 
Island  Republicans 
nominate  Col.  Samuel 
P.  Colt  for  governor, 
and     endorse    the    ad- 

dpnt  Roosevelt. 

October  7.— Republi- 
can  and    Citizens' 

New  York  City  nom- 
inate F,  W.  Hinrichs 
for  comptroller  and  E. 
.1,  McGuire  for  presi- 
ilt!nt  of  the  Board  of 
.\ldermen  (see  page 
TAn). 

October  15.— In  a  test 
case,  the  North  Caro- 
lina Supreme  Court 
decides  that  a  United 
States   district    judge 


dent  Roosevelt  issucK  a  proclamation  convening  the 
Fifty-eighth  Congress  in  extra  session  on  November  1, 
to  consider  the  commercial  treaty  with  Cuba. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

SeptemberaS.-The  Austrian  Reichsrath  reconvenes. 

September  24.— Sir  Fiimund  Barton,  having  resigned 
the  premiership  of  the  Australian  Common  wealth,  Be 
is  succeeded  by  Alfred  Deakin,  who  reconstructs  the 
ministry  —  The  Servian  cabinet  resigns. 

September  28.— M.  Kossuth,  the  leader  of  the  Hnn- 
garian  independence  party,  issues  a  manifesto. 

September  30.— Alderman  Sir  T.  J.  Ritchie  U  elected 
lord  mayor  of  Ijondon  for  the  ensuing  year. . .  .As  the 
result  of  an  adverse  vote  in  the  Hungarian  Diet,  Count 
Hedervary  submits  his  resignation  as  premier. 

September  SO. — The  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
passes  the  transcontinental  bill. 

October  3.— I^rd  Milner  declines  the  British  colonial 
secretaryship. 

October  4. — A  new  Servian  cabinet  Is  formed  by  Gen- 
eral Gruitch,  with  Colonel  Andrejevitch  aa  mlnlsfer  of 

October  n,— The  following  appointments  to  flltvacan- 
cies  in  the  British  cabinet  and  ministry  are  annonnced  : 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  St.  John  Brodrick,  secretary  of  stste 


October  30.— Pn 
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.  RIlL, 


St'irteniU-r  21. — Tlio  [Knvers  foritmlly  [i 
clHiiii^  iiioiiniit  VeiifXMt'la. 

SpptonilN-r  ±;.— Thf  lime  limit  tor  the 
ntitiiiltloilK  o(  the  I'miaiiis  Vann\  in-Bty 
ruitvd  St«t*«  nnd  C<>l»iiil>iii  exiiirv^ —  1 1  i 
that  the  Porte  h»s  rrjetteil  the  )>r<>|>i>;ial 
natioiuil  coiiimisMioii  l»  ileal  wiili  Mat'eiloD 


i   Paclia  n 


nietit  fur  the 
arliitrfttion. 

ScptetiiliiT  ar>.— The  Siiltmi    i 
lin-Hiileiit   iif  the  c-oniiiiiswion  to  parry  out  reforms  in 
MH<-e<1uiiiii. 

f)ttul)er2.-The  stiniiiiiiig  «p  for  the  ITnited  SWI« 
U-fore  I  lie  AliiHkiin  Huiiiiflnry  Tiihuoal  is  bennin  !>'"  Mr, 
J.  M.  ni<kiii*.ii. 

Octiilx'r:!.— It  is  II II  noun  cell  that  the  Czar  of  Ra-sia 
ami  Kinpenir  FrHneiH  JoBepli  of  AdhItIa  hare  agrm) 
OIL  nil  uitipliliiil  ri'fiinn  prolamine  to  put  in  operaiiuu 
in  Miii'iilonlii. 

<)e(olK-r  -l.-ltiLssiH  iinil  Aiintria  send  an  idenficai 
note  to  Turkey  protnininK  Hpeeily  aid  to  the  victims  oF 
cruelty  in  Mitcetlonia. 

OcIu)nt  5.— It  Ih  iinnoiiiiceil  thnt  President  CaBtro,  al 
Venuxnela,  lias  authorized  the  forcible  collection  (rom 

turviipieni  of  diHputed  taxes  and  duties The  Hon. 

Wiiyne  MacVeiinli  concludes  his  plea  for  YeneEiieli 
l)efiirc  tlie  trihiiual  at  the  Hague. 

OcIoIkt  K.— Mexican  capitalintfi  are  awarded  daim!^ 

ajjfainRt  Venezuela  to  the  amount  of  $510,000 Pnsi- 

ilent  Ruosevelt  appoints  three  American  members  of 
an  intoriintinnal  cnnioiiHsion  to  consider  vratcrronlfa 
from  tlie  Great  T.akes  to  the  Atlantic. 

OctdlM-r  7. — Jniian'a  refunal  of  Russia's  propoMk  for 
the  pari  il  ion  of  Korea  is  announced. 

OetolN'r   8.  —  The   commercial   treaty   between  the 

United  StAten  and  China  ISHigned  at  Shaogliai Ur. 

DicklnHon.  of  counnel  for  the  United  States,  closes  his 
argument  before  the  Alaskan  Boundary  TrlbnnaL 

October  13. — It  in  announced  at  the  British  foieifC" 
office  that  the  powers  have  decided  to  uphold  treaty 
riRhts  in  Manchuria. 

October  14.— The  .\uglo-French  arbitration  treaty  is 


fur  war,  Hucceedn  I.onI  lieorgi-  IIiimillDn  ait  secrelAry 
of  state  for  India ;  the  Kitcht  ll»u.  J,  Austen  Chamber- 
lain, postniiwler-jfetiornl,  suceeedn  the  lliKht  Hon.  C. 
T.  lUtchie  as  rhancellor  of  the  exchniuer:  the  Hon. 
Alfred  Lyttelton,  renirder  of  Oxford,  kuccwsIh  the 
Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chraiilierlain  n.s  w-crelary  of  state 
for  the  colonlcH;  H.  O.  Arinild-Furster.  luirliiimeiitarj' 
secn'tarj'  to  the  admiralty,  succeeds  Mr.  Kruilrick  an 
secretary  for  war ;  the  llight  Ilim,  Andrew  (imhnm 
Murray,  loni  advwate  of  Scrtluiid.  suciii'.ls  I.onl  Hal- 
four  of  ItiirleiKh  as  wcretiiry  for  Siirttiiiid  :  I.nnl  Stan- 
ley. Hiiatii'inl  wi'rctnrv  In  thi-  War  Ollice.  Riicci'ei|j< 
Austen  CluiniN'rlnin lis iBn.|ma-i|er-trenenil.  The ri'.sijt- 
uationof  the  Duke  of  Ik>v..nshirc  from  the  cabinet  is 
announceii. 

Dctolier  T--Tlie  Sn-rvian  Xati...ml  Assemblv  isop^-nwl 
by  KiuK  Peter. 

IWoVr  a-.  —  Tbe  Itnliini  iiibinit  resigns ....  The 
I'rvueh  Parliiiim-nl  n-.i—inble<. 


Iiiwe  «ddre9s  at  Ih*  recent  n 
Ktlnn.on  th>' subject  of  England's  n 
isnroniied  icreiit  interest.    SeepafvMl^ 


RECORD  Of  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
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.CLoiidoD Tbe  committee  of  the  Colombian 

lecidesthat  the  Prntident  has  power  to  negotiate 
treaty  without  tlie  Senate's  authntizatioD. 
>r  20. — The  award  of  the  Alaskan  Boundary 
.1  in  Iiondon  sastaina  all  the  main  contentions 
nited  States,  »nd  gives  to  Canada  Pearse  Island 
w  other  small  islands  in  the  Portland  Canal. 


[HER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

nber  3S. — Discharged  employees  of  the  Consoli 
ike  Superior  Company  attack  tbe  oflBcera  of  the 
y  at  the  Canadian  "Soo;"  they  are  driven  off 
ia,  but  the  rioting  spreads  through  the  town 
!r  is  appointed  for  the  company  and  an  injunc 
led  restraining  a  forced  sale. 
nberSB.— The  University  of  Porto  Rico  is  opened 

uan Nine  men  are  arrest«4l  at  the  Canadian 

■barged  with  inciting  the  riots  ot  the  Consoli- 
tke  Superior  Company's  employees. 
nber  30.  —  The  International  AjisociatioD  of 
.nd  Structural  Iron  Workers,  in  session  at  Kan- 
'  votes  moral  and  llnancial  support  to  Sam 
Inion  in  New  York  City,  to  which  it  makes  a 
1,000, . .  .The  Rev.  Dr.  David  H.  Greer  is  elected 
.nt   Episcopal  bishop  coadjutor  of  the  diocese 

'.r  fi.— A  sen-ice  in  memory  of  Sir  Michael  Her- 
B  British  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  is 
Vashington,  President  Roosevelt  being  present. 
tr  T. — A  grand  jury  in  Tennessee  indicts  twenty- 


two  members  of  a  mob  tor  murder  in  the  second  degree 
for  the  lynching  of  a  negro. 

Octobers.— TheHonorable  Artillery  Company  of  Lon- 
don visits  Washington,  accompanied  by  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Boston. 

Octobers. — Anelectriccaronthe  Marienfelder-Zoaaen 

experimental  line  in  Germany  reaches  a  speed  of  135 1-5 

mites  per  hour, 

October  15. — President  Roosevelt  makes  the  principal 

ddreas  at  the  unveiling  in  Washington  of  an  eqnes- 

rian   etatne   of   General    Sherman Ex-LieuL-Gov. 

Tames  H.  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  !s  acquitted  of 
hecharge  of  the  murder  of  N.G.Gonzales  on  Jannaiy 
5  190S  .Regular  troops  and  militia  go  into  camp  on 
he  Fort  Biley  Reservation  for  a  series  of  maneuvers 
see  page  504). 
October  18.— John  Alexander  Dowie,  "  Elijah  the  R«- 
torer  "  arrives  ia  New  York  City,  with  nearly  (onr 
honsand  followers,  and  begins  an  evangelistic  cam- 
>aign 
October  18. — Monsignor  Merry  del  Val  is  appointed 
Papal  secretary  of  state — Statues  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  Frederick  are  unveiled  at  Berlin. 

October  19.— M.  Santos  Dumonfs  new  dirigible  bal- 
loon is  satisfactorily  tested  near  Paris The  Maryland 

Trust  Company  and  the  Union  Trust  Company,  both  of 
Baltimore,  go  into  the  hands  of  receivers "Crescems" 


{British  ambassador  to  the  Uniled  Slates.) 

trots  a  mile  in  l;59Ji  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  thus  lowering 
the  world's  record. 

OBITUARY. 

September  31.— Frederick  S.  Gibbs,  a  well-known  Ite- 

pnblicanpolitieianof  New  York  City,  68 Col.  Charlee 

Victor  Deland,  a  veteran  newspaper  man  of  Michigan,  75. 

September  33. — Iiouis  Arsine  Delaunay,  the  French 
actor,  77. . .  .Col.  J.  M.  Underwood,  one  of  the  builders  of 
tbe  Northern  PaciHc  Railroad,  01 AIsoD  Smith  Sher- 
man, one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Chicago,  93. 

September  23.— Ex  United  Slat«8  Senator  Gbarlea  B. 
Farwell,  of  Illinoia,  80. 
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October  0.— WilHon  S.  Biaaell,  Postniaster-Genenl 
under  President  Cleveland,  56. 

October  7. — Dr.  John  B.  Johnson,  for  over  aixtj  yean 
a  leading  physician  of  St.  Louis,  86. 

October  8.— Gen,  John  A.  Leggett,  territorial  goi- 
emor  ot  Montana  under  President  Grant,  71. 

October  11. — Col.  Richard  Henry  Savage,  soldier, 
author,  traveler,  and  scientist,  57, 

October  13.— Justice  William  H,  Adams,  of  the  Xfw 
York  Supremo  Court,  appellate  division,  63. 

October  13.— Archbishop  John  Joseph  Kain,  of  St 
Louis,  63 — Dr,  Marcus  M.  Jastrow,  a  promiaeDt 
Hebrew  scholar  of  Philadelphia,  74. 

October  14,— Henry  C,  Jarrett,  the  well-known  the- 
atrical manager,  75 Ek-Goy.  Henry  T.  Mitchell,  o( 

Florida,  8B,,.."Mother"EliiB  D.  Stewart,  the  fsmona 
temperance  crusader, 

Octoberie.— Col.  Sir  William  Colville,  King  Edward's 

ma«ter  o(  ceremonies,  76 Prof.   Charles  E,  Greene, 

dean  of  the  engineering  department  of  the  Unlveimt; 
of  Michigan,  60.... A.  C.  Fulton,  an  Iowa  pioneer, 91 


September  'JS, — Justice  William  Gillespie  Wyley,  of 
the  Lonislana  Supreme  Court,  73. 

September  30.— William  L.  Jenkins,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  America,  New  York  City,  97, 

September  38.— John  H.  Dolph,  the  American  painter, 

N.. ..Ex-Judge  Herliert  J.   DaWs.   of  Chicago,  45 

Henry   Demarest   T^loyd,    the  welL-known   writer   on 

sociological  subjeclti.  fiH Henry  J.  Willing,  a  pioneer 

bu^ness  man  of  Chicago.  67. 

September  39.— Marie  Geistinger,  the  German  actress 

and  singer.  67 Prof,  nenjaniin  G.  Brown,  of  Tufts 

College,  Mass..  116 .lohn  Baynea.  inventer  of  photo- 
graphic appliances.  61. 

September  SO.— Sir  Michael  Henry  Herbert,  British 
amtiassador  to  the  United  States,  V\. 

October  1. — Henry  S.  Washburn,  the  Massachusetts 
iron  luanJiftM-tunT.  author  of  -The  Vacant  Chair."  90, 

Oi-lolier  3.— Cliief  Justice  J.  Brewster  McColluni.  of 

the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court.  71 Gen.   Orland 

Smith,  ex-vic^presideui  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road. :x 

October  4.— t;eu.  William  P.  Carlin.  TS.A..  retired. 
Ti Col.  Lei>nidas  William  S.  Pratt,  one  of  the  sur- 
viving members  of  the  South  Carolina  Secession  Con- 
vention. St 

October  !i,— Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  a  Confederate 

velenn.  74 Rev.  Eilwanl  A.  Band,  the  story  writer. 

66 Simon  Yandes  the  Indiana  philanthn>pist.  % 


^^^^^^■^«>^_^^^^^H 


Bt-sT  or  WASBiKotOK,  Kt  ifAmmm 
.This  buM  h)i^  been  pnsratvd  la  Aa  TTiHiI  81 
menl  bj- certain  French  SubIUm,  vkoM  ^Mi 
nnder  Wvhinpoo  In  the  ImhIiim  ■■iilll 


CARTOONS,  CHIEFLY    EUROPEAN,   ON    CURRENT 
TOPICS. 


(to  the  Emperor's  Bon) :  "  Well, wall,  so  yoa 
From  SimpJicbifimta  (Berlin). 


The  worship  of  the  Golden  Dollar  in  St.  Louis. 
From Liatf^/e Blatter  (Berllo). 
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CARTOONS.  CHIEFLY  EUROPEAN.  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS.  541 


From  FtMhietia  (Tarln). 


Leopold  (to  Loubet) :  "  Wliat  do  you  think?  Joho  Bull 
swears  that  I  have  hilled  and  destroyed  mnch  more  than 
ho  .  .  .  '■ 

Loubet  :  "No,  your  Majesty  ;  that  is  ImpoBSlhle." 
From  Amtttr^mmtT  (Amsterdam). 


E  Joseph  (to  the  Cur) :  "  What  a  good  thlDg  It  le 
of  the  Greek  Church,  that  our  Chrlatlanitr  does  no 
a  the  endiDK  of  that  bloodshed  ..." 
CiAR  (lo  Pram  Joseph) ;  "Indeed  It  Is.  yonr  n 
like  Majesty  I  "—From  Anuterdanuncr  (Anutardain). 
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I>'n>ni  Jii.lt"  t-«ni1ont. 


From  Lr  nnlit  (Putt). 


CARTOONS,  CHIEFLY  EUROPE/IN,  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS.  »48 


QVBtn<nri  b 
Cahadiui   reada)         I 
without  the  toll  extent  of  oitr  olalmi,  ther  need  lu 
thpir  funs  In  our  oonntrr  askln. 
Jonathan  (aliBrplr) :  "Wliloh  of  Tonr  n«i  prin( 
Sah:  "tt  would  be  mighty  unnelghliorlr  If  we  two      Dsvle  HacdonaldT**    (Seeatltlauid  wUcUatJ    ~Di 
lint  of  difference,  wouldn't  It,  John?"  Itftlnt  one  of  OSr  New  Torkan." 

From  the  Journal  (MlcneapolU) .  I 


lin^ :  "  Yea ;  this  ia  better  th&n  a  boat  race,  B 
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Fiom  the  Jouradl  (HlnnMipcdl*), 


MEN   AND   ISSUES  OF  THE   NEW  YORK  CITY 
CAMPAIGN. 


BV  ERVIN   WARDMAN. 
(Kditor  of  the  New  York  Pieim.) 


SIX  months  after  Mayor  Low  began  Ins  uoii- 
partiBan  admin  strat  on  f  New  York  (..'ity, 
in  January  1 90  *  its  pol  t  cal  Eo(  8  with  jubilant 
jeers  were  procla  m  ng  t  a  ^u8lon  become  Con- 
fusion and  tens  of  iho  sands  of  voters  who 
had  helped  to  put  Mr  Low  at  the  head  of  their 


y 
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1 

1  wnm 

^  1 

■ 

^ 
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^^^^p           j|9h 

nmnii-ipiil  affairs  wore  confessing,  sorrowfully 
or  irritably,  the  aptnesB  of  the  vulgar  pun.  Six 
weeks  before  this  election  of  191)3,  that  recently 
ilerided  Fusion  was  showing  a  tirni  front  and  a 
power  of  ciiht'sJDii  nut  more  the  admiration  of 
its  friends  than  the  astonishment  of  its  enemies. 
If  Mayor  Low  had  not 
aroused  eut!:usiaem  for  his 
personality  and  his  peculiar 
ego,  he  bad,  by  the  time  this 
campaign  opened,  so  or* 
dered  his  ofGcial  househotd 
and  BO  performed  the  work* 
of  Fusion  that  there  was  es- 
tablished a  compelling  cause, 
failing  a  great  leader,  for- 
all  men  of  civic  ideals  to. 
follow. 

fusion's  motley  host. 

Perhaps  no  greater  trib- 
ut«  could  be  ]>»id  to  Mr, 
Low's  singleness  of  purpose 
as  mayor,  despite  what  large 
numbers  of  those  who  will 
vote  again  for  liim  are  con- 
vinced was  a  defect  of  man- 
ner and  method,  than  the  re- 
markable fact  that  so  many 
different  Fusion  elements, 
so  irreconcilable  on  nearly 
all  other  questions,  are  ren- 
dering to  the  mayor's  ad- 
ministration— his  h  a  n  d  i  - 
work — the  honor  which  they 
decline  to  render  to  him  the 
man.  For  Jerome,  Round- 
head intolerant,  with  the 
ardor  and  gallantry  of  the 
Cavalier,  has  denounced 
with  bitter  scorn  the  Re- 
publican party,  the  Citizens' 
Union,  and  every  other  Fu- 
sion factor  for  pennitting 
the  renomination  of  Mr. 
Low,  has  heaped  even  vi- 
olent abuse  upon  him,  has. 
scoffed    at    iVie,    Nft\^    We*.. 
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tliat  men  could  be  &eked  to  vote  for  liiin.  Yet 
this  Prince  Rupert  of  1901,  the  leader  of  thoee 
New  York  DetnooratB  who  are  self-styled  de- 
cent, has  taken  the  Geld  for  him,  and  no  man's 
voice  is  clearer  in  the  tight,  and  no  sword  swings 
more  valorously.  Herman  Kidder,  who  from 
the  day  that  Mr.  Low  bejran  to  enforce  the  ex- 
cise law  fought  him  with  German  tniculence  to 
the  very  hour  of  his  renomination,  leads  oat 
his  famous  ■'  Ridderhund,"  the  German-Ameri- 
can Reform  Association,  which  its  allies  call 
40,01)0  strong  and  its  opponents  40,  but  which, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  has  always  Iteon  a 
power  in  local  elections,  and  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  always  on  the  ■'  Winning  Side."  Mr. 
Thomas  0.  Piatt,  always  till  now  a  champion  of 
reform  when  out,  its  scoffer  when  in,  a  proverb- 
ial ilespiser  of  Mr.  Low  in  all  political  weather, 
marches  at  the  front  of  the  regular  Republi<-an 
organization,  of  which  he  is  the  titular  lipad, 
with  banners  flying  for  Low  ;  and  cheek  by 
jowl  witL  his  ranks  are  the  anti-Platt  Republi- 
cans, even  more  numerous  probably  in  voting 
strength,  though  not  m  ofiicc-holding,  than  the 
regulars.  From  Brooklyn  come  partisans  and 
non-partisans  representing  similar  groups  of 
citizenship.  Tim  Wood  ruff,  ^-an  enormous  suc- 
cess in  commercial  life,  an  administrative  genius 
in  practical  affairs,  shrewd  to  apply  business 
methods  to  politics, — heading  the  Republicans, 
though  no  lover  of  Low.  Kings  County  Demo- 
crats are  running  "  wild-cat."  In  the  same  ranks 
are  the  Cleveland  Democrats  of  Manhattan  to 
a  man.  Even  portions  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Democracy,  dubbed  mercenaries  by  both 
great  political  parties,  send  battalions  to  the 
host,  though  it«  leaders  themselves — chiefly 
John  C.  Sheehan,  a  profeBsioual  public  con- 
tractor, and  "Jake"  Cantor,  adroit  in  turning 
politics  to  personal  advantage — have  once  more 
crossed  over,  this  time  to  Tammany. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  force  which,  confessedly, 
in  municipal  affairs,  knows  no  party  nor  faction, 
the  Citizens'  Union,  which,  if  it  is  not  the  crea- 
tion, is  at  least  the  chai^,  of  Mr.  R.  Fulton 
Cutting,  and  to  which — every  man,  partisan  or 
noU'partisan,  must  confess—is  due  the  credit  for 
the  fact  not  only  that  this  Fusion  movement 
came  into  existence  and  won  its  first  success, 
but  remains  in  existence,  and  is  not  to-day, — as 
nine  men  out  of  ten,  perhaps,  expected, — an  un- 
lamented  corpse. 

Here  is  a  host  so  motley  that  were  it  ranked 
in  any  other  cause  than  that  of  municipal  decen- 
cy must  seem  a  collection  grotesquely  absurd, — 
the  careful  and  (so  far  as  lies  in  his  power  to  re- 
main bo)  inconspicuous  Cutting,  of  unselfisli  pur- 
pose and  stainless  ambition,  a  man  of  good  life. 


imlnee  for  mayor.) 


s<'<'king  to  have  good  work  the  public  ha 
(if  the  city  in  which  he  lives,  and  in  wbich 
become  so  influential  apart.  He  has  repr 
Jerome,  the  fierj-  and  dauntless,  and  Jeroi 
taunted  him  with  a  scorching  tongue.  Bi 
mistrusted  the  professional  wiiee  of  Pb 
politician,  and  he  in  turn  has  assailed  tbei 
a -venom  singularly  his  in  political  attack 
German  type,  represented  by  Ridder  ir 
Stoats  Zeitung  newspaper,  is  irreconcilably 
to  Piatt,  sympathetic  with  Jerome  because 
excise  views,  un appreciative  of  Cutting,  p 
larly  suspicious  of  tlie  anti-Platt  Repnl 
(the  Roosevelt  and  Odell  members),  and 
with  wrath  toward  Mayor  Low  himself. 
are  they  altogether  in  support,  and  beyond 
for  the  most  part,  earnestly  in  support  i 
man  for  mayor. — the  man  for  whom  no 
them  has  a  trace  of  friendly  feeling,  wi 
single  exception  of  Mr.  Cutting,  and  witti 
no  one  of  tbem.  save  again  Mr.  Cutting,  ii 
than  on  bare  speaking  terms. 

A   CAUSE   THAT    LEADS    ITSELF. 

Now,  it  is  the  extraordinary  anomaly  c 
situation,  as  it  is  its  extraordinary  strengt! 
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tbBn  is  not  a  foremost  lender  of  the  J'ttsion 
jtQcb^a,  With  such  normally  opposi'd  influencea, 
led  diametrically,  and  with  such  nuturally 
r  enmitit'B  aiming  for  the  sauie  purpose, 
V  could  he  no  possiliility  of  a  leader.  There 
iSfio  William  i.f  Omn.ee   Imhimtr   I'V  sheer  will- 


THE    TAllUAW    LINK. 

And  that  is  the  one  and  all  of  the  temper  and 
the  inspiration,  the  blood  and  sinew  of  the  cun- 
paign  transformed  back  again  from  Confusion 
to  FueioD,  and  from  wavering  doubt  to  a  grow- 
ing power,  which  has  compelled  the  one-man  ab- 
solutism of  Tammany  Ilall  to  go  to  Fusion's 
ranks  and  steal  away  some  of  its  ammunition  in 
the  persona  of  Messrs.  Grout,  comptroller,  and 
Fornea,  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  I 
One-man  absoiutism,  because  admittedly  in  Tam- 
many Hall  there  is  one  Boss,  to  whom  ail  others 
must  bow  down. 

Here,  also,  is  the  vast  difference  between  the 
opposing  forces  lined  up  in  New  York  on  the 
eve  of  election.  In  the  Fusion  mass  there  are 
elements  almost  innumerable,  knowing  no  com- 
mon leader,  but  following  the  cause  represented 
in  a  word  significantly  dropped  from  men's  lipa 
in  these  recent  months  more  often  than  any 
other— decency.  The  Tammany  thousands  fol- 
low one  leader,  Murphy,  the  putative  Boss,  and, 
— you  shall  hear  it  everywhere  from  all  the 
Fusion  voters, — with  a  single  burning  ambition 
— Graft  I  Graft  to  be  parceled  out  in  generous 
share  among  the  mighty  warriors,  flung  in  con- 
temptible fragments  for  the  lesser,  in  the  mu- 
nicipal trough. 

TBB    h'laUQHLIN    democrats   of   BBOOKLTH. 

Because  of  this  supreme  leadership  of  one  Boss 
were  omitted  purposely  from  the  Fusion  cata- 


power  a  wavering  I'rotestant  federation  to  half- 
hearted zeal  in  a  cause  made  strong  by  him. 
There  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  cause  holding  to 
itself  by  its  own  great  strength  &  variety  of  ele- 
ments having  naturally  no  cohesive  qualities. 
having  every  possible  tendency,  otherwise  ex- 
erted, to  fly  in  all  directions. 

And  this  is  the  work  of  Mayor  Low  in  having 
builded  an  administration  which  from  promise 
came  to  fulfillment  in  the  founding  of  a  cause, 
proved  now  to  be  a  theoretic  ideal  and  a  practi- 
cal possibility  both, ^simply  the  work  of  an 
honest  and  an  earnest  man,  whatever  his  fail- 
ings, tilling  fields  before  given  over  to  corrup- 
tion. Mr,  Low  is  not  the  leader.  The  majority 
of  the  captains  who  are  fighting  with  him  for 
the  Fusion  ticket  declare  —  perhaps  they  are 
right — that  he  possesses  none  of  the  qualities  of 
leadership.  But  if  he  does  not,  he  has  set  up  in 
New  York,  by  enforcing  President  Roosevelt's 
vernacular  axiom  of  ■■  making  good,"  something 
which  gives  promise  of  being  more  formidable, 
aa  certainly  it  is  more  permanent,  than  personal 
leadership — the  leadership  of  a  cause. 


(FiUloD  tlomtaeB(ocvnl■^&«M.ot%]U&IAK\&»^BjlA^ 
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logne  tlie  McLaughlin  Democrate  of  Brooklyn, 
who  are  counted  on  to  aid,  secretly  at  leaet,  the 
Fusion  ticket  at  tlie  polls.  They  were  passed- 
over  in  that  enumeration  as  being  not  an  ele- 
ment of,  but  an  influence  foe.  Fusion.  They  do 
not  follow  tlio  cause  of  Fusion  ;  they  are  lusting 
after  vengeance.  To  tlef<!at  Tammany  they  offer 
no  championship  of  Mr.  Low  or  of  his  adminis- 
tration ;  they  prate  to  their  followers  of  an  un^ 
fair  share  of  future  spoils  to  inflame  the  passions. 
They  are  not  up  in  front  abreast  of  tlie  Fusion 
ranks  ;  they  are  hanging  at  the  Tammany  rear, 
to  etab  it  in  the  Imck. 


(The  sturdy  champion  of  thi 


The  McLanyhlin  Democrats  have  been  fight- 
ing Tammany  Hall  because  of  what  they  call  the 
gi-eed  of  the  Hoss — the  greed  of  a  system  which 
in  its  relation  to  the  general  Democratic  party 
is  not  so  much  a  political  organization  as  a 
shrewdly  planned  and  unscrupulously  conducted 
business  for  personal  gain.  The  McLaughlin 
rising  is  an  act  of  self-defenee,  fnr  the  su- 
preme Boss-ship  of  Tammany  Hall  threatens  to 
swatiow  the  hitherto  supreme  rival  Boss-ship  of 
"  Willoughby  Street."  Brooklyn's  regular  organ-' 
ization  of  Democrats.  Aaron  Burr  never  went 
BO  far  as  that,  nor  Fernando  Wood,  nor  William 
M.  Tweed,  nor  John  Kelly,  nor  Richard  Croker, 
unless  Richard  Croker  is  still  the  supreme  Boss, 


(PriMtldent  nf  the  Cltliena'  Union.) 

and  Charles  Murphy,  as  the  Democrats  who 
slill  repiidiate  Tammany  Hall  declare,  only  his 
proxy.  Already  the  Brooklyn  organization  is 
in  the  jaws  of  the  tiger.  It  will  go  all  the 
way  down  the  yawning  throat  unless  it  cuts 
its  way  out  with  a  knife  at  the  polls  ! 


Never  before 
was  there  a  situa- 
tion in  New  York 
like  this,  where 
factors  in  the  Fu- 
sion councils  as- 
sume more  impor- 
tance than  the 
Fusion  candidates 
themselves ;  where 


the  Fu 


sup- 


porters are  more 
prominent  and 
count  for  morft 
(ChftlnnanottheNewTorkRo.  t^*"  ^^^"^^  chos«t 
pDbllcan  Coantr  Committee.)         representatives , 'OS 
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the  ticket ;  where  probably  not  one  man  in  ten 
who  is  going  to  vote  the  Fusion  ticket  knows 
vbat  candidates  are  on  it — Ilinriclis  for  comp- 
troller in  place  of  Grout,  apostatized  to  Tam- 
muiy  Hall  ;  McGuire  instead  of  Fornes,  like- 
wise  truislated  to  a  new  alk'giaaco^ — Adhere  tlie 
voter  neither  knows  nor  cares,  because  tlio  per- 
■OUttlitieB  of  caniiidates.  oven  of  ilr.  Low  him- 
self, »re  swallowed  up  and  absorbed  in  tlic  cause 
that  is  served.  No  more  ^o  thpy  know  or  care, 
either,  against  wliat  candidatfs  tlicy  are  voting, 
— »  UcClellan  for  mayor.  Grout  for  comptroller, 
or  Fomee  for  president  of  the  Hoard  of  Alder- 
men,— because,  again,  tiiey  vote  against  the 
Tammany  system. 

Never  before  was  there  a  situation  like  tliia 
in  New  York,  where  in  the  midst  of  the  cam- 
paign Tammany  drafted  from  Fusion  for  its 
ticket  Comptroller  Grout,  long  a  non-partisan  re- 
former and  anti'Tammany  worker,  and  Mr. 
Fornea,  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
they  in  turn  then  being  put  off  the  Fusion  ticket. 
Mr.  Grout  was  replaced  by  Frederick  "W.  Ilin- 
richs,  a  man  of  broad  education,  an  export  in 
railroad  law,  a  lover  of  art  and  music,  ranking 
high  among  literary  men,  a  graceful  speaker,  a 
student  who  won  honors  in  the  University  of 
Gottingbn,  Germany,  and  lionor  man  in  l^'olumbia 
College  Law  Schnoi :  ]>rominent  twenty  vffirB  ago 


in  Brooklyn  as  an  advocate  of  clean  politics  ; 
one  of  the  organizers  of  tho  movement  to  pre- 
vent David  B.  Hill's  snap  convention  of  189'.i 
from  having  effect  on  tho  political  fortunes  of 
G  rover  t'leveland  ;  stumping  Brooklyn  against 
the  Willoughby  Sti-eet  machine  in  IK93,  1894, 
and  189u,  and  supporting  Soth  Low  in  1897,  and 
again  in  1901,  although  Edward  11.  Shepard 
was  and  is  his  close  friend.  Mr.  Fornes  gave 
way  lo  Edward  J.  McGuire, — a  civil  lawyer  of 
wide  esjwrience,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Catholic  Club,  graduated  with  high  honors  from 
college  consistently  anti-Taniniany  from  his  first 
vote,  a  hanl  worker  in  every  movement  to  ele- 
vate the  standard  o£  Demot-ratic  politics  in  the 
city  and  State;  against  Biyan  in  ISOO  and  in 
191)0,  and  for  l^eth  Low  in  1S!J7  and  1991  ;  for 
two  years  one  of  llio  chief  assistants  in  the  office 
of  Corponitton  Council  Rives,  and  winning  the 
commendation  of  .Supreme  Court  justices  by  tho 
manner  in  which  he  has  handled  cases  for  the 
city. 

OLD    ISSUES   XO    LONGER  AT    THE   PUONT. 

Never  before — to  repeat — was  there  a  situa- 
ti(m  like  this  in  New  York, — not  two  years  ago, 
when  all  the  regular  organization  rank  and  Hie, 
Brooklyn  as  well  as  Manhattan,  stood  slioulder 
to  shoulder  against  the  shock  of  a  disgusted  and 
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infuriated  public  liurling  itself  at  the  municipal 
CorruptioD  within  the  Tamnmny  "square." 
There  is  no  fury  now  at  the  Red  Light  cadet 
sliame,  for  the  Red  Light  cadet  has  had  his  com- 
miBBion  canceled  by  Polit-i'  (.'omniigsioner  Greene. 
There  is  no  "brass  check  "  to  inflame  the  iudig- 


Bcientiousness  which,  eager  to  do  its  work,  tore  up 
an  important  thoroughfare  in  Brooklyn, — for  ex- 
ample. Fourth  Avenue,  from  ForlielJi  Street  to 
Flatbueh, — to  achieve  the  prflieewortliy  purpose 
of  making  it  heautiful  with  landscai^c  gardenmg 
and  parks  along  its  lengtli.  and  has  kept  it  im- 
passable till  shopkeepers  have  k>8t  tboir  business, 
many  of  them,  and  some  of  tlieni  bwn  ruined  ; 
resentment  by  respectable  Gerinans,  who  have 
been  told  it  was  criminal  for  tlieni  to  buy  beer 
in  beer  gardens  on  [Sunday, — something  they 
had  done  without  discTcdit  or  comment  thi-ough 
untold  generations ;  uneasiness  by  taxpayers, 
who  ft^ar  that  the  increased  assessment  valuation 
iif  real  estate  may  come  to  mean  increased  tax 
payments,  which  it  has  not  and  will  not  unless 
muni('i|)al  expenditures  arc  made  with  extrava- 
gance ;  mutterings  from  the  pushcart  peddlers 
(there  are  tliousands  of  them),  who  have  been 
butted  from  pillar  to  post  by  the  pidicemen  now 
alive  to  the  regulations  of  the  departnient. — 
then'  are  all  the  dissatisfactions  (many  of  llit-m 
due  to  the  unwisfi  methods  of  petty  but  self- 
iiiiljortant  officials)  of  the  vflriable  natures  which 
'[ULfkly  f.irget  past  evils  of  hideous  fispect  in  the 
contemplation  i>f  slight  irritations  that  are  pres- 
ent :  for  the  average  man,  as  Tlnmias  li.  Heed 
loved  to  remark,  will  go  wild  over  a  little  sand 
that  is  actually  in  his  shoe  at  present  and  never 


nf  Tammany  Hall.) 


nation  of  hi. nest  men.  as  .lerume  iiiilamed  it  in 
1901,  with  that  eloquent  token  of  a  badge  that 
tagged  women  and  young  girls  into  a  bondage 
of  harlotry,  "Kept  submissive  there  by  the 
police ; "  for  the  slaveholders  who  lived  on 
their  loathsome  earnings  threw  away  all  the 
brass  checks  as  Jerome  pursued  them  into  State 
prison.  There  is  no  impassitmed  cry  for  the 
snppression  of  the  copartnership  between  muni- 
cit>al  officers  an<l  gamblers,  policy  men,  keepers 
of  brothels  and  dives,  which  were  only  the  shield 
for  crime  ;  for  blackmail  and  Graft  and  division 
of  those  base  wages  have  been  suppressed  by 
the  Low  administration.  There  is  no  towering 
rago  of  righteousness  to  sweep  away  the  evil 
that  was  flaunted  everywhere,  for  the  evil  is 
gone. 

Alas  I  on  the  contrary,  there  have  been  mur- 
marings  at  the  zrbI  of  officials  who  were  over- 
stiff-necked  in  the  performance  of  their  public 
duty  ;  discontent  with  the  somewhat  stupid  con- 


iDemocratlr  Imder  of  Kins*  (^ounly, 
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at  all  over  the  damnation  of  his  soul  that 
3te. 


FiaHT    TO    "  KEEP    THE    GRAFTERS    OUT. 


»» 


the  Fusion  workers  rely, — and  they  thank 
Low  for  the  strength  of  their  Rock  of 
ce, — on  their  cause,  the  cause  represented 
evil  that  has  been  suppressed  and  banished, 
lat  they  proclaim  cannot  return  unless 
"etums  to  the  mayor's  office  a  Tammany 
representing  what  the  Fusion  forces  have 
ihe  keynote  of  their  campaign — Graft. 
Posion  worker  doubts  that  with  Mr.  Mc- 
i  in  the  Mayor's  chair  there  would  be,  de- 
ls amiable  but  somewhat  flabby  personal 
tability,  a  restoration  of  the  reign  of  Graft. 
iTyck  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  as  is  Mc- 
i,  and  the  Graft  operations  under  Van 
B  administration,  they  point  out,  became 
iicb  80  gross  that  it  shocked  New  Yorkers 
labitual  indifference  to  a  political  revolu- 
at  was  little  short  of  frenzied.  They  have 
ibt  that  Graft  would  become  paramount, 
the  Boss  absolutism  of  a  Murphy,  as  it 
ider  the  Boss  absolutism  of  a  Dick  Croker, 
I  Kelly,  a  Bill  Tweed,  a  Fernando  Wood, 
.  Bingham,  an  Aaron  Burr, — the  dynasty 
.es  back  a  century.  McClellan,  as  a 
ofGicial  of  the  former  Brooklyn  Bridge 
ifl&don,  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Board  of 
nen  in  the  old  city,  and  as  a  Representa- 
Congress  since  1897,  has  had  a  clean,  if 
^988  record,  yet  no  Fusion  worker,  Repub- 
ftemocrat,  or  Independent,  believes  that  it 
be  possible  for  him,  under  the  Tammany 
^  to  be  more  than  a  figurehead  for  the 
my  absolutism  of  Murphy,  if  he  is  to  be 
le  Boss,  de  facto  ;  of  Richard  Croker,  if 
y  is  but  his  proxy. 

B    CALIBER    OF    TAMMANY 's    LEADERSHIP. 

fone  outside  the  atmosphere  of  New  York 
inderstand,  the  extreme  differences  be- 
tbe  opposing  forces  in  this  campaign  as 
r  Ae  wide  natural  variances  between  the 
I  elements  here,  there  must  be  placed  in 
It  with  the  typical  Fusion  workers  uniting 
r  dection  of  a  man  whom  they  do  not  ad- 
icrrsonally — Cutting,  the  gentleman  born 
f0d ;  Jerome,  the  lawyer  and  judge,  of 
ducation  and  honored  lineage  ;  General 
ly  the  soldier  and  man  of  affairs  ;  Major 
jury,  the  army  surgeon  and  college  grad- 
Corporation  Counsel  Rives,  the  respected 
;  Tenement  House  Commissioner  De  For- 
)  philanthropist  and  scholar, — not  to  men- 
hers  of  the  long  list  and  the  same  standard, 
t  be  placed  in  contrast  the  Tammany  cap- 


tains who  will  seize  the  places,  must  seize  the 
places  under  the  Tammany  system,  of  those  other 
irreproachable  citizens  if  Mr.  McClellan  is  elected 
mayoralty  deputy  for  the  Boss  absolutism  of 
Tammany.  Contrast,  too,  the  transcendent  im- 
portance of  these  professional  personalities  in 
whose  fierce  political  light  the  Tammany  candi- 
dates, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  shine  thin 
and  pale. 

Although  the  German  population  now  out- 
numbers the  Irish  population  of  Greater  New 
York,  and  although  the  foreign  population  com- 
ing from  Europe  proper  outnumbers  the  Irish 
nearly  two  to  one,  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 
Democratic  Assembly  district  leaders  in  the 
boroughs  of  New  York  City  are  either  native- 
born  Irish  or  sons  of  Irishmen.  German  leaders 
in  Assembly  districts  are  not  only  few,  but  they 
rarely  survive  the  Tammany  primary  contests. 
Only  two  of  the  sixty  Assembly  district  leaders 
have  a  college  education.  About  20  per  cent, 
never  had  a  common-school  education,  except  in 
the  primary  grades. 

But  the  Tammany  leaders  and  their  organiza- 
tion fellows  in  Brooklyn  are  men  of  extraordinary 
natural  capacity,  and  of  long  and  tried  experience 
in  bending  and  holding  large  folio  wings  of  men 
to  their  will  and  their  uses.  Able  and  successful 
are  they  from  the  James  Kanes  in  Kings  County, 
the  John  Morrissey  Grays,  and  the  William 
ii.  McGuires,  to  the  three  big  men  of  Brooklyn, 
Hugh  McLaughlin,  James  Shevlin,  and  Patrick 
Henry  McCarren,  who  have  been  the  center 
of  the  savage  conflict  between  Tammany  Hall 
and  "  Willoughby  Street," — as  the  McLaughlin 
organization  is  locally  designated.  It  was  the 
McLaughlin-Shevlin  Boss-ship  which  denied  the 
right  and  the  power  of  Murphy  to  name  the 
whole  city  ticket  and  to  force  Grout  and  Fornes 
down  the  throats  of  McLaughlin  Democrats.  It 
is  McCarren,  on  whom  Murphy  has  relied,  the 
one-man  ticket  having  been  named,  to  flog  the 
McLaughlin  Democrats  into  the  Tammany  har- 
ness. Hugh  McLaughlin,  the  Richard  Croker 
of  Brooklyn  for  thirty  years,  from  a  job  in  the 
navy  yard  to  politics  as  a  member  of  the  "  White 
House  Gang,"  and  then  its  leader  by  virtue  of 
his  physical  prowess  ;  a  hunter  and  fisherman 
for  sport  ;  for  business  a  peacemaker  within  the 
organization  when  possible,  the  strictest  sort  of 
disciplinarian  when  harsh  measures  were  neces- 
sary ;  possessed  of  a  fortune,  the  lowest  esti- 
mate of  whi^h  is  seven  millions,  the  highest 
fourteen  ;  owning  more  improved  and  unim- 
proved  property  in  Brooklyn  than  any  six  other 
men,  probably  the  largest  holder  in  that  city  of 
telephone,  electric  light,  and  gas  stock,  yet  never 
owning  a  carriage  and  taking  his  most  expen- 
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<Mr.  SbevKn  atnnda  at  tlie  left. 


Bive  ride,  except  to  &  funeral,  an  a  trulky  car  ;■ — 
James  Sliovlin,  the  ■■  workiDgman  "  in  tlie  or- 
icanization.  known  as  the  Hphinx,  advancing 
from  his  first  job  as  a  fighter  on  the  fi'ijiate 
CuHstimivhin  ttie  Civil  War  to  the  wealth  of  a 
millionaire,  though  he  never  held  any  political 
office  except  that  of  wanlen  of  the  penitentiary 
twenty-five  years  apo,  bUt  having  had  personal 
charge  of  the  organization  in  all  the  details  of 
government  tliat  apply  to  party  jiolitics  in  re- 
spect of  franchises  or  contracts  ; — Patrick  Henry 
McCarren,  who  went  from  a  cooper's  shop  to 
])o]itic8  with  his  first  vote,  and  who  now  is  six  feet 
tall,  mtlluw,  of  light  weight,  clean-shaved,  and  with 
a  cowl  would  make  a  typical  monk  of  centuries 
gone  \>\.  He  has  been  in  the  Legislature  twenty 
years,  ata  salary  of  H.500,  and  has  had  no  other 
visible  sources  of  income  until  recently,  when, 
with  Tim  Sullivan,  he  bought  intercwtH  in  local 
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In  Xew  York  City,  the  n 
largest  brain  powei-,  over 
many  candidates  beyond  r 
Martin.  Timothy  D.  SuUivt 


regarded  as  of  the 
lowing  the  Tam- 


.  (ieorge  W,  Plunk- 


ett.  I'atrick  Keenan,  Charles  F.  Murphy,  and 
William  Dalton.  These  men  have  grown  np 
from  notliing.  absolutely  nothing — unlesB  clerk- 
ships in  Tweed's  time  may  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing had  some  value — and  they  are  to-day  all 
al.ove  the  necessity  of  hard  work,  in  a  money 
H^nee.  and  abiive  the  necessity  of  any  work. 

Martin  was  a  car  conductor  before  he  got  a 
small  job  in  John  Kelly's  time.  Then,  by  the 
force  of  his  own  personality,  he  went  by  easy 
stages  to  tin;  office  of  police  commissioner,  but 
li-ng  before  that  had  been  known  as  Tammany 
IIbII's  lobby  man.  Since  the  going  out  of  Gil- 
I'oy.  Martin  has  been  regarded  as  tlje  shrewdest 
limn  in  Tammany  Hall.  He  never  talks  for 
|iublication.  lie  will  always  help  a  friend, 
whether  it  is  to  get  liim  into  a  public  office  or  a 
Joli  in  a  printing  shop.  Accurately,  it  is  be- 
lii?ved  the  ill  suecesB  of  Croker  came  only  when 
lie  puxlied  Martin  aside  as  an  adviser  and  took 
"li'ss  astute  men  into  his  confidence. 

Tim  Sullivan's  whole  success  has  come  from 
doing  things  for  his  constituents  and  standing 
by  anybody,  criminal  or  not,  who  is  a  member 
o(  liis  party,  to  the  very  extreme.  From  a 
newsboy  he  liecamo  a  Bowery  politician,  then  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  and  a  Senator.  Now 
III'  has  gone  to  Congress  for  some  object  as  yet 
unknown  ;  but  as  lie  has  made  Representativee 
in  (Congress  for  twelve  years,  it  is  not  ambition 
or  love  of  the  place  that  has  sent  him  there. 

Sullivan  gives  away  money  faster  than  many 
men  can  make  it,  yet  since  he  ceased  gambling 
he  has  become  a  niillionaire.  He  is  a  large  race- 
track stockholder,  has  an  interest  in  four  thea- 
ters, is  a  large  property -holder,  and  an  owner  of 
Htock  ill  transportation  companies. 

In  a  financial  sense,  Suliivan  was  down  and 
out  when  the  Van  'Wyck  administration  came 
in,  but  in  four  years  he  had  easily  reaped  a  halt 
million  dollars  because  of  his  autocratic  control 
of  the  police  on  the  East  Side  of  the  city.  - 

George  W.  I'lunkett  has  accumulated  a  million 
in  twenty-five  years  of  political  life,  and  probably 
would  have  twice  that  sum,  only  that  be  has 
found  it  necessarj-  to  expend  about  50  per  cent. 
of  his  income  tu  produce  and  keep  the  other  50 
|ier  cent.  He  has  fought  every  central  leader 
in  authority  and  kept  possession  of  his  Assembly 
district.  He  gets  down  among  the  women  and 
the  children  as  w<'11  as  the  men.  He  obtaina 
small  contracts  for  small  men.  and  takes  big  onee 
for  himself.  He  starts  men  in  liquor  saloons, 
and  takes  notes  over  a  long  period  of  time  in 
payment.  He  helps  widows,  and  has  his  chari- 
ties well  advertieed.  He  is  a  politician  waking 
and  sleeping.  He  expends  ten  cents  a  day  on  a 
'shini'.  '  except  on  Sundays,  and  wholly  for  the 
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purpose  of  holding  his  office  on  the  bootblack's 
stand,  where  he  is  to  be  found  at  a  certain  hour 
every  day.  His  office,  when  not  there,  is  in  hia 
hat.  He  regarda  all  lawa  th&t  interfere  with  his 
friends  as  bad  laws. 

Patrick  Koenan,  never  seen  waking  or  sleep- 
ing without  a  smile,  has  held  office  for  thirty-five 
years,  and,  like  the  others,  has  accumulated  a 
handsome  fortune.  He  ia  an  Iriah  leader  in  a 
district  made  up  almoat  wholly  of  Jews,  Auatro- 
Hungarians,  Swedes,  Germans,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  Irish.  He  is  not  the  only  leader  who  has  that 
sort  of  district,— aa,  for  inatance,  P.  J.  Scully, 
Florrie  Sullivan,  and  Tom  Dunn. 

William  DalLon  became  a  politician  as  a  email 
butcher,  became  a  greater  one  as  a  liquor  dealer, 
caught  the  friendly  eye  of  John  Kelly  and  the 
commendation  of  Hugh  J.  Grant  when  mayor, 
and,  thus  intrenched,  eaaily  became  the  lefider 
of  a  district. 

UUSFHT   AB   CHIEFTAIN. 

Charles  F.  Murphy,  now  the  supreme  Boss  or 
regent  for  the  Croker  abaolutiam,  from  the  ice 
wagon  to  the   liquor  atore,  with   the  poolroom 


overhead,  with  a  brownstone  house,  and  to  the 
leadership  of  Tammany  Hall,  only  followed  the 
footsteps  of  others.  Hia  ability  to  say  yes  or  no, 
to  keep  hia  word,  and  to  back  up  his  opinions 
with  his  fiats,  made  him  to  be  thought  something 
of  when  he  was  a  bartender.  When  he  had  a 
following  on  a  street  comer  he  became  useful  to 
former  Senator  Hagen,  then  district  leader  ;  and 
when  he  came  into  posaeaaion  of  two  liquor 
stores,  and  then  three  liquor  atorea,  his  following 
was  big  enough  to  make  Richard  Croker  cast 
his  eye  upon  him  occasionally,  and  to  make  him 
the  successor  of  Hagen  when  that  much  loved 
person  in  Tammany  Hall  died  suddenly. 

Murphy  is  shrewd,  silent,  and  aggreaaive. 
Money  staya  with  him.  He  has  a  long  row  of 
tenement  houses  on  his  list.  He  prefers  a  street 
corner  to  his  clubroom  when  he  wants  to  talk  to 
lieutenante.  He  has  a  direct  way  of  making 
known  what  should  be  done,  whether  it  be  in  an 
election  district  or  in  the  whole  Assembly  dis- 
trict. He  believes  in  organization,  from  the 
tenement  house  to  the  whole  block,  and  from  the 
whole  block  to  the  four  sides  of  hia  district. 


So  the  opposing  forces  are  ranged  with  one 
more  unusual  feature, — a  campaign  compressed 
by  reason  of  the  late  and  sensational  change  in 
the  tickets  into  three  short  weeks,  but  with  close, 
sh«rp  fighting  of  cavalry-charge  swiftness  and 
rapid-fire-gun  intensity  ;  with  nightly  mass  meet- 
ings in  great  halls  and  parka,  "  cart-tail "  speak- 
ers at  the  street  corner,  the  Citizens'  Union  con- 
ducting an  enormous  output  of  dodgers,  circulars, 
and  other  campaign  literature,  and  a  steady 
volume  of  cartoons  distributed  from  house  to 
house  :  with  every  fence  a  campaign  billboard, 
and  every  surface  and  elevated  car  a  "  display 
position"  for  poater,  motto,  verse,  and  epigram 
bearing  on  the  campaign  watchword  of  "  Graft ;  " 
and  with  Tanunauy  Hall,  by  reason  of  ita  lack 
of  press  aupport^  employing  newsdealers  to  smug- 
gle Tammany  literature  into  the  anti-Tammany 
newspapers  which  ore  sold  to  Fusion  readers. 

SOME  CRITlCtSUS   or   THE  BEFOBU  ADlflNIBTBATION. 

Now  revert  once  more,  for  it  is  a  considera- 
tion of  moment,  to  those  faults  and  errors  of 
the  reform  administration  before  mentioned, 
for  with  all  the  strong  elements  of  Democratic 
leadership  there  is  not  a  question  that  a  large 
minority,  if  not  actually  a  majority,  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  would  prefer  not  only  different 
men,  but  a  conatantly  ascending  scale  of  good  . 
government,  if  the  changing  of  administrations 
would  still  keep  within  the  city  what  those  Dem- 
ocrats hold  to  be  an  atmosphere  of  liberality  not 
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that  men  could  be  asked  to  vote  fin-  liira.  Vet 
this  Prince  Kupert  of  1901,  the  leader  of  thoso 
New  York  Democrats  who  are  self-styled  de- 
rent,  lias  tAken  the  field  for  him,  and  no  man's 
voice  is  clean-r  in  the  fight,  and  no  sword  swinjjs 
more  valorously.  Herman  Ridder,  w!io  froin 
the  day  that  ^Ir.  Low  began  to  enforci!  the  ex- 
cise law  fought  him  with  Gcririan  tfnculenc(t  to 
the  very  hour  of  his  renomination,  leads  out 
his  famous  •■  Ridderlmnd,"  the  (ierinan-Ameri- 
can  [{efonn  Association,  which  its  allies  call 
40,1100  strong  and  its  opponents  -10,  but  wliich, 
when  all  is  said  and  done.  Ims  always  been  a 
power  in  local  elections,  and  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  always  on  the  "Winning  Side."  Mr. 
Thomas  C.  I'latt,  always  til!  now  a  champion  nf 
rofciriu  when  out,  it-s  scoffer  when  in,  a  proverli- 
i«]  despiser  of  Mr.  iiow  in  al!  political  weather, 
marches  at  the  front  of  the  regular  Itepublican 
organization,  of  which  he  is  the  titular  head, 
with  banners  flying  for  Low  ;  and  cheek  by 
jowl  with  his  ranks  are  the  anti  I'latt  Kepulili- 
cans,  even  more  numerous  probably  in  voting 
strength,  though  not  in  office-holding,  than  the 
regulars.  From  Brooklyn  come  partisans  and 
non-partiaana  representing  similar  groups  of 
citizenship.  Tim  Woodruff, — an  enormous  suc- 
cess in  commercial  life,  an  administrative  genius 
in  practical  affairs,  shrewd  to  apply  business 
methods  to  politics, — heading  the  Republicans, 
though  no  lover  of  Low.  Kings  County  Demo- 
crats are  running  '■  wild-cat."  In  the  same  ranks 
are  the  Cleveland  Democrats  of  Manhattan  to 
a  man.  Even  portions  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Democracy,  dubbed  mercenaries  by  both 
great  political  parties,  send  battalions  to  the 
host,  though  its  leaders  themselves — chiefly 
John  C.  Sheehan,  a  professional  public  con- 
tractor, and  ''Jake"  Cantor,  adroit  in  turning 
politics  to  personal  advantage — have  once  more 
crossed  over,  this  time  to  Tammany. 

Lastly,  there  ia  the  force  whicli,  confessedly, 
in  municipal  affairs,  knows  no  party  nor  faction, 
the  Citizens'  Union,  which,  if  it  is  not  the  crea- 
tion, is  at  least  the  charge,  of  Mr.  R.  Fulton 
Cutting,  and  to  which — every  man.  partisan  or 
non-partisan,  must  confess — is  due  the  credit  for 
the  fact  not  only  that  this  Fusion  movement 
came  into  existence  and  won  its  first  success. 
but  remains  in  existence,  and  is  not  to-day, — as 
nine  men  out  of  ten,  perhaps,  expected, — an  un- 
lamented  corpse. 

Here  is  a  host  so  motley  that  were  it  ranked 
in  any  other  cause  than  that  of  municipal  decen- 
cy must  seem  a  collection  Erotes(|nely  absurd, — 
the  careful  and  (so  far  as  lies  in  bis  power  to  re- 
main so)  inconspicuous  Cutting,  of  unselfish  par- 
pose  and  stainless  ambition,  a  man  of  good   life. 


8.ckiiig  u>  have  good  work  the  public  ba 
of  the  city  in  which  he  lives,  and  in  which 
l>ecome  so  influential  a  part.  He  has  repr. 
Jerome,  the  fierj'  and  dauntless,  and  Jeroi 
taunted  him  with  a  scorching  tongue.  £■ 
mistrusted  the  professional  wiles  of  Pli 
politician,  and  he  in  turn  has  assailed  thei 
a  venom  singularly  his  in  political  attack. 
German  type,  represented  by  Ridder  wi 
filaais  Zrilaiif)  newspaiwr.  is  irreconcilably 
to  I'latt,  sympathetic  with  Jerome  because 
excise  views,  unappreciative  of  Cutting,  p 
larly  suspicious  of  the  anti-I'latt  Repul 
(the  Roosevelt  and  Odell  members),  and 
with  wrath  toward  Mayor  Low  himself. 
are  they  altogether  in  eiipport,  and  beyond 
for  the  most  pnrt.  earnestly  in  support  i 
man  for  mayor, — the  man  for  whom  no 
them  has  a  trace  of  friendly  feeling,  wi1 
single  exception  of  Mr.  Cutting,  and  wlA 
no  one  of  them,  save  again  Mr.  Cutting,  it 
than  on  Itare  speaking  terms. 

A  oArsE  Tir.M  i.EAns  itself. 
Now,  it  is  the  e.xlraordinary  anomaly  c 
situation,  as  it  is  its  extraordinary  strengt! 
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there  is  not  a  fnreinost  leader  of  tlie  J'^iision 
forces.  With  siidi  normally  (■pimscil  influeneeB, 
opposed  diametrically,  aud  with  such  uuturally 
biUer  enmities  aiming  for  iha  same  purpose, 
there  youM  be  no  poaaibilily  of  a  ieadi?r.  There 
19  no  William  nf  (Irangi'  holdiiiR  hy  elincr  will- 


TIIK    TAHUiSV    LINK. 

And  that  is  the  one  and  all  of  the  temper  and 
the  inspiration,  the  bluod  and  sinew  of  the  cam- 
paign transfonnod  back  again  from  Confusion 
to  Fusion,  and  from  wavering  doubt  to  a  grow- 
ing power,  which  has  t'omjielled  the  one-man  ab- 
solutism of  Tammany  Hall  to  go  to  Fusion's 
ranks  and  steal  away  some  of  its  ammunition  in 
the  persons  of  McsHra.  Urout,  comptroller,  and 
Fornes,  president  of  the  Hoard  of  Aldermen  I 
One-man  absolutism,  because  admittedly  in  Tam- 
many Hall  there  is  one  Boss,  to  whom  all  others 
must  bow  down. 

Here,  also,  is  tin;  vast  difference  between  the 
opposing  forces  lined  up  in  New  York  on  the 
eve  of  election.  In  the  Fusion  mass  there  are 
elements  almost  inuumoj-able,  knowing  no  com- 
mon leader,  but  following  the  cause  represented 
in  a  word  significantly  dropped  from  men's  lips 
in  these  recent  months  more  often  than  any 
other — decency.  The  Tammany  thousands  fol- 
low one  leader.  Murphy,  tlx-  i>utativo  Boss,  and, 
— you  shall  hear  it  everywhere  from  all  the 
Fusion  voters, — with  a  single  burning  ambition 
— Graft !  Graft  to  be  parceled  out  in  generous 
share  among  the  miglity  warriors,  flung  in  con- 
temptible fragments  for  the  lesser,  in  the  mu- 
nicipal trough. 

THK  u'lal'ohlin  dkhocrats  of  brooklth. 

Because  of  this  supreme  leadership  of  one  Boss 
were  omitted  purposely  from  tiie  fusion  cata- 


power  a  wavi-ring  I'rotestant  fediTation  to  half- 
hearted Kcal  in  a  cause  made  sttong  by  him. 
There  is.  on  iho  cimtrary,  a  causo  holding  to 
itself  by  its  own  great  strength  a  variety  of  ele- 
ments having  naturally  no  cohesive  qualities, 
having  every  possible  ti-ndenr-y,  otherwise  ex- 
erted, to  fly  in  all  directions. 

And  this  is  the  work  of  Mayor  Low  in  having 
bnilded  an  administration  which  from  promise 
came  to  fulfillment  in  the  founding  of  a  cause. 
proved  now  to  be  a  theoretic  ideal  and  a  practi- 
cal possibility  both. — simply  the  work  of  an 
honest  and  an  earnest  man,  whatever  his  fail- 
ings, tilling  fields  before  given  over  to  corrup- 
tion. Mr.  Low  is  not  the  leader.  The  majority 
of  the  captains  who  are  fighting  with  him  for 
the  Fusion  ticket  declare  —  perhaps  they  are 
right — that  he  possesses  none  of  the  qualities  of 
leadership.  But  it  be  does  not,  he  has  set  up  in 
New  York,  by  enforcing  President  Koosevelt's 
vernacular  axiom  of  -  making  good,"  something 
which  gives  promise  of  Ixiing  more  formidable. 
as  certainly  it  is  more  pennanent,  than  personal 
leadership — the  leadership  of  a  cause. 


(Fnilon  nominee  fcirpTeald«D!t.atViQKAtA  k^JMxniwe^ 
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\ogao  t)ie  McLaughlin  Democrat  of  Brooklyn, 
who  are  counted  on  to  aid,  secretly  at  least,  the 
Fusion  ticket  at  the  polls.  Tliey  were  passed- 
over  in  that  euumeration  aa  heing  not  an  ele- 
ment of,  but  an  influence  fctr,  Fusion.  They  do 
not  follow  the  cause  of  Fusion  ;  tliey  are  lusting 
after  venfjcanct*.  To  defeat  Tammany  they  tiffer 
no  cham]>ionship  of  Mr.  Low  or  nf  his  adminis- 
tration ;  they  prate  tn  their  fiillowiTS  of  an  un- 
fair ahare  of  future  spoils  to  inflame  the  passions. 
They  are  not  up  in  front  abreast  of  the  Fusion 
ranks  ;  they  arc  hanging  at  the  Tammany  rear, 
to  stab  it  in  the  back. 


phnmplon  of  the  Fusion  caiuie.) 


The  McLjiiiglilin  Ppmocrats  have  bwn  fight- 
ing Tammany  Iliili  because  of  what  they  call  the 
greed  of  the  lloss — the  greeii  of  a  system  which 
in  its  relation  to  the  general  Democratic  party 
is  nut  so  much  a  political  organization  as  a 
shrewdly  jilanned  and  unsirupnliiusly  condiiiited 
business  for  jwrsonal  gain.  The  McLaughlin 
rising  is  an  act  of  self-d^'fense,  fc.r  tbe  su- 
preme Boas-ship  of  Tammany  Hal!  threatens  to 
swallow  the  hitherto  supreme  rival  Boss-ship  of 
"  "Willougliby  Street,"  Brooklyn's  regular  organ- ' 
ization  of  Democrats.  Aaron  Burr  never  went 
BO  far  as  that,  nor  Fernando  Wood,  nor  William 
M.  Tweed,  nor  .lolin  Kelly,  nor  Richard  Croker, 
unleas  Richard  (.'roker  is  still  the  s'  ''osa, 


and  Charles  Murphy,  as  the  Democrats  who 
still  repudiate  Tammany  Hall  declare,  only  his 
prosy.  Already  the  Brooklyn  organization  is 
in  the  jaws  of  the  tiger.  It  will  go  M  the 
way  down  the  yawning  throat  unless  it  cuts 
its  way  out  with  a  knife  at  the  polls  ! 


Never  before 
was  there  a  situa- 
tion in  New  York 
like  this,  where 
factors  in  the  Fu- 
sion councils  as- 
sume more  impor- 
tance til  an  the 
Fusion  candidates 
themselves:  when' 
tbe  Fusion  sup- 
porters are  more 
prominent  and 
count  for 
than  their 
representativi 
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the  ticket  ;  where  probaljly  not  one  man  in  ten 
who  ia  going  to  vote  the  Fusion  ticket  knows 
what  candidates  are  on  it — Ilinrichs  for  comp- 
troller in  place  of  Grout,  apostatized  to  Tam- 
many Hall  ;  McGuire  instead  of  Fornes,  like- 
wise translated  to  a  new  alU^giance — <vhere  the 
voter  neither  knows  nor  cares,  because  the  per- 
Bonalitics  of  candidates,  oven  of  Sir.  Low  him- 
aelf,  are  swallowed  up  and  absorbed  in  thi"  cause 
that  is  serveii.  Xo  more  d"  they  know  or  care, 
either,  against  what  candidates  thoy  are  voting, 
— a  McCIellan  for  mayor.  Grout  for  comptroller, 
or  Fomes  for  president  of  tlie  Doard  of  Alder- 
men,— because,  again,  tliey  vote  against  th<i 
Tammany  syBt<'m. 

Never  before  was  there  a  situation  like  this 
in  New  York,  wbcro  in  the  midst  of  the  cam- 
paign Tammany  drafted  from  Fusion  for  its 
ticket  Comptroller  Grout,  long  a  non-partisan  re- 
fonner  and  anti-Tammany  worker,  and  Mr. 
Fornes,  president  of  the  lloard  of  Aldermen, 
they  in  turn  tlien  being  put  off  the  Fusion  ticket. 
Mr.  Grout  was  replaced  by  Frederick  W.  Hin- 
ricfas,  a  man  of  broad  education,  an  expert  in 
railroad  law,  a  lover  of  art  and  music,  ranking 
high  among  literary  men.  a  graceful  speaker,  a 
student  who  won  honors  in  the  University  of 
Gottingbn,  Germany,  and  honor  man  in  Tolumbia 
College  Law  School ;  [iromim'nt  twenty  yearsago 


ill  Brooklyn  as  an  advocate  of  cleau  politics; 
ono  of  the  organizers  of  the  movement  to  pre- 
vent David  B.  Ililla  snap  convention  of  1892 
from  having  effect  on  the  political  fortunes  of 
Grover  Cleveland  ;  stumping  Urookiyn  against 
the  "Willoughby  Street  machine  in  lMa3,  1891, 
and  IMit  J,  and  supporting  Seth  Low  in  1897,  and 
again  in  1901.  although  Edward  M.  Shepard 
was  and  is  his  close  friend.  Mr.  Fornes  gave 
way  to  Edward  J.  McGuire. — a  civil  lawyer  of 
wide  esperionca,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Catholic  f'iub,  graduated  with  high  honors  from 
college,  consistently  anti-Tammany  from  hia  first 
vote,  a  hard  worker  in  every  movement  to  ele- 
vate the  standard  of  Democratic  politics  in  the 
city  and  .State;  against  Bryan  in  1896  and  in 
l'ji)0,  and  for  Setli  Low  iu  1H!I7  and  1901  ;  for 
two  years  one  of  the  chief  assistants  in  the  office 
of  Corporation  Council  Rives,  and  winning  the 
commendation  of  Supreme  Court  justices  by  the 
manner  in  which  ho  has  handled  cases  for  the 

OLD    ISSCES   so   LONOEB   AT   THE    FBOKT. 

Never  before — to  repeat — was  there  a  situa- 
tion like  this  in  New  York, — not  two  years  ago, 
when  all  the  regular  organization  rank  and  file, 
Brooklyn  as  well  as  Manhattan,  stood  alioulder 
to  shoulder  against  the  shock  of  a  disgustt^  and 
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infuriated  public  Iiurling  itailf  at  the  municipal 
corruption  within  the  lammany  square." 
There  ie  no  fury  now  at  the  Hed  Li^ht  I'adot 
shame,  for  the  lied  Liglit  ca<)(.t  has  had  liia  com- 
mission canceled  by  rolici  (  oinniiBBioner  Greene. 
There  is  no  "  brass  check     to  inflame  the  indig- 


scientioUBDesB  which,  eager  to  do  its  work,  tore  up 
an  important  thoroughfare  in  Brooklyn, — lor  ex- 
ample, Fourth  Avenue,  from  Fortieth  Street  to 
P'latbush, — to  achieve  the  praiseworthy  purpose 
of  making  it  beautiful  with  laudBcajx-  gardeumg 
and  )>arkB  along  its  length,  and  has  kept  it  im- 
passable till  shopkeepers  have  loet  their  busineaa, 
many  of  them,  and  some  of  them  been  ruined  ; 
resentment  by  respectable  Uemians.  who  have 
lieen  told  it  was  criminal  for  them  to  buy  beer 
ill  beer  gardens  on  Hunday, — something  they 
bad  done  without  discredit  or  comment  through 
untold  generations ;  uneasiness  by  taxjmyera. 
who  fear  that  the  increased  assessment  valuation 
<  f  r(  hI  estate  may  come  to  mean  increased  tax 
liHyments.  which  it  has  not  and  will  not  unless 
liiunicipul  expenditurcK  are  made  with  extrava- 
naiice  ;  mulierings  from  the  pushcart  peddlers 
(there  are  thcnisandB  of  them),  who  have  lieen 
Imtted  from  pillar  to  post  by  the  policemen  now 
alive  to  the  regulations  of  the  depjirtinent,— 
then-  Hn>  nil  the  dissatiKf actions  (many  of  ihem 
due  t"  the  unwise  methodB  of  petty  but  St-lf- 
iiii]portant  offieialB)  of  the  variable  natures  which 
i|iiirkly  fiirget  past  evils  of  hideous  aspect  in  the 
i'i>u1cm]ilation  of  (flight  irritations  that  are  pres- 
ent ;  fur  the  averiige  man,  as  Thomas  B.  Heed 
l.>ved  to  remark,  will  go  wild  over  a  little  sand 
tliat  is  actually  in  Ids  shoe  at  present  and  never 


nation  of  hnuest  men.  as  .lernuie  iullained  it  in 
1901,  with  tliat  eloquent  token  of  a  badge  that 
tagged  women  and  young  girls  into  a  bondage 
of  harlotry,  '■  Kept  submissive  there  by  tlie 
police;"  for  the  slaveliolders  who  lived  on 
their  loathsome  earningB  threw  away  ail  the 
brass  checks  as  Jerome  pursued  them  into  State 
prison.  There  is  no  impassioned  cry  for  the 
suppression  of  tlie  copartnership  between  muni- 
cinal  officers  and  gamblers,  policy  men.  keepers 
of  brothels  and  dives,  which  wore  only  the  shield 
for  crime  -.  [cir  blackmail  and  (Jraft  and  diviBion 
of  those  base  wngi's  have  been  suppressed  by 
the  Low  aiiminist  ration.  There  is  no  towering 
rage  of  righteousness  to  sweep  away  the  evil 
that  was  flaunted  everywhere,  for  the  evil  is 
gone. 

Alas  I  on  the  contrary,  there  have  been  mur- 
murings  at  the  zeal  of  officials  who  were  over- 
stifi-necked  in  the  performance  of  their  public 
duty  ;  discontent  witli  the  somewhat  fitupid  con- 
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worry  at  all  over  the  damnation  of  his  soul  that 
is  remote  J. 


THE    FIGHT    TO    "  KEEP    THE    GRAFTERS    OUT. 


1? 


Hut  the  Fusion  workers  rely. — and  they  thank 
Mayor  Low  for  tlie  strength  of  their  Rock  of 
Reliance, — on  their  cause,  the  cause  n^presented 
by  the  evil  that  has  been  suppressed  and  banished, 
and  that  they  proclaim  cannot  n^turn  unless 
there  returns  to  the  mayors  office  a  Tammany 
oflBcial  representing  what  the  Fusion  forces  have 
made  the  keynote  of  their  campaign — (iraft. 

No  Fusion  worker  doubts  that  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Glellan  in  the  Mayor's  chair  there  would  be,  de- 
spite his  amiable  but  somewhat  flabby  personal 
respectability,  a  restoration  of  the  reign  of  (iraft. 
Van  Wyck  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  as  is  Mc- 
(^lellan,  and  the  (J raft  operations  under  Van 
Wycks  administration,  they  j)oint  out,  became 
a  debauch  so  gross  that  it  shocked  New  Yorkers 
from  habitual  indifference  t^)  a  political  revolu- 
tion tliat  was  little  short  of  frenzied.  They  have 
no  doubt  that  Graft  would  beconu^  paramount, 
under  the  Boss  absolutism  of  a  Murphy,  as  it 
was  under  the  Boss  absolutism  of  a  Dick  Croker, 
a  John  Kelly,  a  Bill  Tweed,  a  Fernando  Wood, 
a  John  Bingham,  an  Aaron  Burr, — the  dynasty 
stretches  back  a  century.  McC-lellan,  as  a 
minor  official  of  the  former  Brooklyn  Bridget 
Commission,  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  in  the  old  city,  and  as  a  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  since  181)7,  has  had  a  clean,  if 
a  colorless  record,  yet  no  Fusion  worker.  Repub- 
lican, Democrat,  or  Independent.  IxOieves  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  him,  under  the  Tammany 
system,  to  be  more  than  a  figurehead  for  the 
Tammany  absolutism  of  Murphy,  if  he  is  to  be 
supreme  Boss,  (h  fncfo  ;  of  Richard  Croker,  if 
Murphy  is  but  his  ]>roxy. 

THE    CALIBER    OF    TAMMANY's    LEADERSHIP. 

That  one  outside  the  atmosphere  of  New  York 
may  understand,  the  extreme  differences  be- 
tween the  opposing  forces  in  this  campaign  as 
well  as  the  wide  natural  variances  between  the 
Fusion  elements  here,  there  must  be  placed  in 
contrast  with  the  typical  Fusion  workers  uniting 
for  the  election  of  a  man  whom  they  do  not  ad- 
mire peraonally — Cutting,  the  gentleman  born 
and  bred ;  Jerome,  the  lawyer  and  judge,  of 
high  education  and  honored  lineage  ;  General 
Greene,  the  soldier  and  man  of  affairs  ;  Major 
"Woodbury,  the  army  surgeon  and  college  grad- 
uate ;  Corporation  ( -ounsel  Rives,  the  respected 
lawyer  ;  Tenement  House  ( Commissioner  Be  For- 
est, the  philanthropist  and  scholar, — not  to  men- 
tion others  of  the  long  list  and  the  same  standard, 
— must  be  place<l  in  contrast  the  Tammany  cap- 


tains who  will  seize  the  places,  must  seize  the 
places  under  the  Tammany  system,  of  those  other 
irreproachable  citizens  if  Mr.  McClellan  is  elected 
mayoralty  deputy  for  the  Boss  absolutism  of 
Tammany.  Contrast,  too,  the  transcendent  im- 
portance of  these  professional  personalities  in 
whose  fierce  political  light  the  Tammany  candi- 
dates, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  shine  thin 
and  pale. 

Although  the  German  population  now  out- 
numbers the  Irish  population  of  Greater  Now 
York,  and  although  the  foreign  population  com- 
ing from  Europe  proper  outnumbers  the  Irish 
nearly  two  to  one,  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 
Democratic  Assembly  district  leaders  in  the 
boroughs  of  New  York  CAty  are  either  native- 
born  Irish  or  sons  of  Irishmen.  German  leaders 
in  Assembly  districts  are  not  only  few,  but  they 
rarely  survive  the  Tammany  primary  contests. 
Onlv  two  of  the  sixtv  Assembly  district  leaders 
have  a  college  education.  About  20  per  cent, 
never  had  a  common-school  education,  except  in 
the  primary  grades. 

Hut  the  Tammany  leaders  and  their  organiza- 
tion fellows  in  Brooklyn  are  men  of  extraordinar}'' 
natural  capacity,  and  of  long  and  tried  experience 
in  bending  and  holding  large  foUowings  of  men 
to  their  will  and  tlieir  uses.  Able  and  successful 
are  they  from  the  James  Kanes  in  Kings  County. 
the  John  Morrissey  Grays,  and  the  William 
K.  McGuires,  to  the  three  big  men  of  Brooklyn. 
Hugh  McLaughlin,  James  Shevlin,  and  Patrick 
Henrv  McCarren,  who  have  been  the  center 
of  the  savage  conflict  between  Tammany  Hall 
and  "  Willoughby  Street," — as  the  McLaughlin 
organization  is  locally  designated.  It  was  the 
McLaughlin-Shevlin  Boss-ship  which  denied  the 
right  and  the  power  of  Murphy  to  name  the 
whole  city  ticket  and  to  force  Grout  and  Fornes 
down  the  throats  of  McLaughlin  Democrats.  It 
is  McCarren,  on  whom  Murphy  has  relied,  the 
one-man  ticket  having  been  named,  to  flog  the 
McTjaughlin  Democrats  into  the  Tammany  har- 
ness. Hugh  McLaughlin,  the  Richard  (^roker 
of  Brooklyn  for  thirty  years,  from  a  job  in  the 
navy  yard  to  })olitics  as  a  member  of  the  "  White 
House  Gang,"  and  then  its  leader  ])y  virtue  of 
his  physical  prowess  ;  a  hunter  and  fisherman 
for  sport  ;  for  business  a  peacemaker  within  the 
organization  when  possible,  the  strictest  sort  of 
disciplinarian  when  harsh  measures  were  neces- 
sary ;  possessed  of  a  fortune,  the  lowest  esti- 
mate of  which  is  seven  millions,  the  highest 
fourteen  ;  owning  more  improved  and  unim- 
proved property  in  Brooklyn  than  any  six  other 
men,  probably  the  largest  holder  in  that  city  of 
telephone,  electric  light,  and  gas  stock,  yet  never 
owning  a  carriage  and  taking  his  most  expen- 


The  Engliah-JapaneBe  Alliance  put  to  the  MHt  for  the  flrat        John  Bnu.:  "No 
Ume  Id  MaDchoria.  nhead ;  look  at  the  power  pUnt," 

From  SttnpllciMtinu  (BerllD).  From  the 
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BY  ERVIN   WARDMAN. 

(Editor  of  the  New  York  Prea».] 


L  monl.ha  after  Mayor  Low  begun  his  nun- 
partisan  administration  of  New  York  City. 

Duary,  1902,  ita  political  foes,  witli  jubilant 
were  proclaiming  it  a  Fusion  become  Con- 

n;   and   tens  of  tlnusanda  o       oters  who 

lelped  to  put  Mr.  Li  w  at  the  1  ead  of  th    r 


iiiiipal  allairs  were  confessing,  sorrowfully 
irritably,  tlje  aptness  of  the  vulgar  pun.  Six 
Bks  before  this  election  of  1903,  that  rt-cenily 
■ided  Fusion  was  showing  a  Arm  front  and  a 
\e  of  ciiliesioii  not  mure  the  admiration  of 
f  ends  than  the  astonishment  of  its  enemies. 
If  Mayor  Low  iiad  not 
^—^BB^Has  ai-iustil  ent' usiasm  for  his 
persi  nalit}  and  )iis  peculiar 
ego  hL  liad  by  the  time  this 
<  am;  an,n  opened,  so  or- 
dtied  Ins  ofGcial  household 
and  so  n  1  foi  ttied  the  works- 
of  f*  usu  n  that  there  was  es- 
tabh'jhedactmpellingcause, 
failing  a  great   leader,   for 


1  of  . 


:   ideals 


f  do 

FUSION  S    MOTLEY    HOST. 

Perliaps  no  greater  trib- 
ute could  be  (laid  to  Mr. 
Low  3  singleness  of  purpose 
as  mayor  despite  what  large 
numbets  of  those  who  will 
vote  again  for  bim  are  con- 
vinced was  a  defect  of  man- 
ner and  method,  than  the  re- 
in arkabte  fact  that  BO  many 
different  Fusion  elements, 
so  irreconcilable  on  nearly 
all  other  questions,  are  ren- 
dering to  the  mayor's  ad- 
ministration— his  h  a  n  d  1  ■ 
work — thehonorwhich  they 
decline  to  render  to  him  the 
man.  P'or  Jerome,  Round- 
head intolerant,  with  the 
ardor  and  gallantry  of  the 
Cavalier,  has  denounced 
with  bitter  scorn  the  Re- 
publican party,  the  Citizens" 
Union,  and  every  other  Fu- 
sion factor  for  permitting 
the  renomination  of  Mr. 
Low.  has  heaped  even  vi- 
olent abuse  upon  him,  has. 
scoffed    at    the    very    idea^ 
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thai  i.ion  coul.l  be  asked  tu  vote  for  liiiu.  Vi't 
this  Princf  Riiiiert  of  IflOl.  lh.>  k-ad.T  of  thnw 
New  York  Ufmocrnts  wlm  are  M-ifatylcil  .h-- 
ccnl,  lias  tak.'ii  t)io  lifld  fnr  him,  and  no  man's 
v..ir..  is  cleariT  in  th.-  fislit.  Aiiil  ii.>  mwor]  Bwiti(is 
inoiv  valuroQsly.  lU-nriiiti  l{iii.i<.>r.  wljo  frniii 
tlic;  liav  iliat  Mr.  Low  Ih'^bh  to  eiifori'i'  the  vx- 
riae  law  foufrht  liim  witli  Ci-rinan  tniuuleiifi'  to 
the  vory  hour  of  his  nmoiiiinatinn.  ii-aiia  out 
bia  famous  ■■  HidilerliuniJ,"  t!ic  l!i>rmaii-.\iriori- 
can  [{pform  Assciciation,  whi<-h  its  alli.-s  call 
4(l,iM>i)  etnmg  and  its  oppcnnntH  H).  liut.  wlii.'h. 
fflifit  all  is  i~aid  ami  diuK'.  Iiim  ahvavw  l)i-cii  a. 
powei-  in  l.ical  elections,  and  noarlv.  if  nut 
quite,  iilways  on  the  •■  Winninjj;  Side."  .Mr. 
Thomas  I '.  i'hitt.  always  till  now  a  L-haiiipion  .if 
reform  when  nut.  its  sroflcr  when  in.  a  proverli- 
ial  ilcspiser  of  Mr.  Low  in  all  iiolitiral  weatlu-r. 
marcht's  at  the  front  of  the  ri'^ular  Hepuliiiciin 
orfrani/^tiuu.  of  which  he  is  the  titular  head, 
with  liaiiiiers  iiyin^t  for  Low  ;  and  chefk  l>y 
jowl  with  Ilia  ranks  arc  the  anti-Platt  Uepulili- 
cans,  even  more  numerous  prohahly  in  voting 
8trenf;th,  thougli  not  in  office-holding,  than  tlie 
regulars.  From  Brooklyn  come  partiaana  and 
non-partisans  repreaenting  aimilar  groups  of 
citizenship.  Tim  Woodruff, — an  enormous  suc- 
ceea  in  commercial  life,  an  administrative  genius 
in  practical  affairs,  shrewd  to  apply  business 
methods  to  iwlitics. — heading  the  Repuhlicans, 
though  no  lover  of  Low.  Kings  County  Demo- 
crats are  running  "  wild-cat."  In  the  same  ranks 
are  the  Cleveland  Democrats  of  Manhattan  to 
a  man.  Even  portions  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Democracy,  dubbed  mercenaries  l>y  both 
great  political  parties,  send  battalions  to  the 
host,  though  its  leaders  themselves — chiefly 
John  C.  Sheehan.  a  professional  public  con- 
tractor, and  ''Jake"  Cantor,  adroit  in  turning 
politics  to  personal  advantage — have  once  more 
crossed  over,  this  time  to  Tammany. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  force  which,  confessedly, 
in  munirijail  affairs,  knows  no  party  nor  faction, 
tiie  Citizens'  Union,  which,  it  it  is  not  the  crea- 
tion, is  at  least  the  charge,  of  Mr.  R,  Fulton 
('utting.  and  to  which — every  man.  partisan  nr 
non-partisan,  must  confess — is  due  the  credit  for 
the  fact  not  only  that  this  Fusion  movement 
came  into  existence  and  won  its  fii-st  success, 
l)Ut  remains  in  existence,  and  is  not  to-day. — as 
nine  men  out  of  ten,  perhaps,  cspectod. — an  un- 
1am  en  ted  corjise. 

Here  is  a  host  so  motley  that  were  it  ranked 
in  any  other  cause  than  that  of  municipal  decen- 
cy must  seem  a  collection  grotosiiuely  absurd, — 
the  careful  and  (so  far  as  lies  in  his  power  to  re- 
main so)  inconspicuous  ( 'utting,  I'f  unselfish  pur- 
pose and  stainless  ambition,  n  man  of  good    life. 


nominee  for  mayor.) 


seeking  to  have  good  work  the  public  fai 
of  the  city  in  which  he  lives,  and  in  which 
Wconie  so  influential  a  part  He  Laa  repr 
Jerome,  the  fierj-  and  dauntless,  and  Jero: 
taunted  him  with  a  scorching  tongue.  Ef 
mistrnsted  the  profcsaional  wiles  of  Pit 
politician,  and  he  in  turn  has  assailed  thei 
a  venom  aingularly  hia  in  political  attack. 
(ierman  type,  represented  by  Ridder  wi 
Slaiils  Zeilung  newspaper,  is  irreconcilably 
to  I'latt,  sympathetic  with  JeFonte  becanse 
excise  views,  unappreciative  of  Catting,  p 
larly  suspicious  of  the  anti-Platt  Repnt 
(the  Roosevelt  and  Odell  members),  and 
with  wrath  towai-d  Mayor  Low  himself. 
are  they  altogether  in  support,  and  beyond  i 
for  the  most  part,  earnestly  in  support  t 
man  for  mayor.— the  man  for  whom  no  • 
thom  has  a  trace  of  friendly  feeling,  wit 
single  exception  of  Mr.  Cutting,  and  with 
no  one  of  them,  save  again  Mr.  Cntting,  is 
than  on  bare  speaking  terms. 

A    CAUSE    THAT   LEADS   ITSKLr. 

Xow,  it  is  the  extraordinary  anomaly  o 
situation,  aa  it  is  its  extraordinary  HtTengtt 
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there  is  not  a  foremost    leader   of  the  .Fusiun 

hirces.     With  sudi  iionnally  o|ipnH(>ii  JTitluences, 

sed  diametricttUy,  and  with  such  naturally 

Eer  eamities  aiming  for   the   eatne  purpose, 

«  coiild  he  no  possiWIitv  of  a  leader.     There 

nWiilia?!!  of  Orangi"  lioUliri};  l.y  slii-er  will- 


power a  wavering  I'rotestant  federation  to  half 
hearted  zeal  in  a  cause  made  sti-ong  by  him 
There  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  cause  holding  tc 
itself  by  its  own  great  strength  a  variety  of  ele 
menta  having  naturally  no  cohesive  qualities 
having  every  possible  tendency,  otherwiae  ix 
erted.  to  fiy  in  all  directions 

And  this  is  the  work  of  Mayor  Low  in  having 
bnilded  an  administration  whuh  fiom  promise 
came  to  fulfillment  in  the  founding  of  a  cause 
proved  now  to  be  a  theoretic  ideal  and  a  pracH 
cal  possibility  both,— simply  the  work  of  an 
honest  and  an  earnest  man  whatever  his  fail 
ings,  tilling  fields  before  given  over  to  corrup 
tion.  Mr.  Low  is  not  the  leader  The  majority 
of  the  captains  who  are  fighting  with  him  for 
the  Fusion  ticket  declare  —  perhaps  they  are 
right — -that  he  possesses  none  of  the  qualities  of 
leadership.  Hut  if  be  does  not,  he  has  set  up  in 
New  Y'.i-k.  by  enforcing  President  Roosevelt  8 
vernacular  axiom  of  ■■  making  good,"  something 
which  gives  promise  of  being  more  formidable, 
as  certainlv  it  is  more  permanent,  than  personal 
lcadershi[i — Che  leadership  of  a  cause. 


And  that  is  the  one  and  al!  of  the  temper  and 
the  inspiration,  the  blood  and  sinew  of  the  cam- 
paign transformed  back  again  from  Confusion 
to  Fusion,  and  from  wavering  doubt  to  a  grow- 
ing power,  which  has  compelled  the  one-man  ab- 
solutism of  Tammany  irall  to  go  to  Fusion's 
ranks  and  steal  away  some  of  its  ammunition  in 
the  persons  of  Messrs,  Grout,  comptroller,  and 
Fornes,  president  of  the  Hoard  of  Aldermen  I 
One-man  absolutism,  because  admittedly  in  Tam- 
many Hall  there  is  one  Boss,  to  whom  all  others 
must  bow  down. 

Here,  also,  is  the  vast  difference  between  the 
opposing  forces  lined  up  in  New  York  on  the 
eve  of  election.  In  the  Fusion  mass  there  are 
elements  almost  innumerable,  knowing  no  com- 
mon loader,  but  following  the  cause  represented 
in  a  word  significantly  dropped  from  men's  lips 
in  these  recent  months  more  often  than  any 
other — decency.  The  Tammany  thousands  iol- 
low  one  leader,  Murphy,  the  putative  Boss,  and, 
—you  shall  hear  it  everywhere  from  all  the 
Fusion  voters, — with  a  single  burning  ambition 
— Graft !  Graft  to  be  parceled  out  in  generous 
share  among  the  mighty  warriors,  flung  in  con- 
temptible fmgruetits  for  the  lesser,  in  the  mu- 
nicipal trougli. 

THE   H'LAtrOHLlN    DEM0CKAT8   OF    BROOKLYN. 

Hecause  of  this  supreme  leadership  of  one  Boss 
were  omitted  purposely  from  the  Fusion  eata- 


president  of  Board  of  Aldemten.} 
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logne  tlie  Mcljauj^lilin  Pc mix.' rats  of  Unniklyn, 
wild  are  fouiiti'il  <iti  tu  aid,  socri'lly  at  least,  Ihi' 
Fusion  tii'ki-t  at  tin-  polls.  Tlivy  won;  passinl- 
ovflr  in  that  cniuuiTiition  as  lM'iii(r  not  an  He- 
nient  of.  Init  an  inlluon.'..  fur,  Fusion.  Tli.'y  .lo 
not  follow  (ho  caiiso  of  Fiiwimi :  ihuy  aro  liisiirij,' 
after  vi'iifTi'aiici-.  To  ili^fcal  Tannnany  tln'v  oflcr 
no  fhanii-ioiLshi;.  of  Mr.  Low  or  of  his  a.l'niinis- 
triition  :  they  iirato  li>  their  fnliowi'rs  of  an  un- 
fair shiin- nf  fimires]>iiilstuinllanio  thoiwiiwionii. 
Thrv  are  imt  n]>  in  front  aljn'a«t  i>f  tli  •  Kuiinn 
ranks  lliiy  aie  hanj^inc  at  iho  I  in  a  \  it, 
to  Ht»l>  it  in  till  liaik 


Till.  McLaii-hliri  l».-trK..-niIs  h;iv.-  Le.-ii  fi^ht- 
HifT  TamTiianv  Hall  l.ecuiise  uf  wliat  tli<-v  .-all  tlw 
peod  of  th.-'Hoss— the  t^royX  ..f  a  system  whii-h 
in  its  relation  in  the  Keneral  lien  mora  tic  party 


(>•!  a 


pe 


U't 


f  Tai 


Phn-wdlv  plai 

l.usi 

risin);  is    an    i 

premo  liosc -shi  _ 

fwnllow  the  hitli 

■■AVillontrhl.y  Street,"  Hronkly. 

i»ation  of  Democrats,     .\aron 

BO  far  as  that,  nur  Fernamhi  \\ 

M.  Twee,l.  nor  .T<.lin  Kellv.  no7 

unless  Kiclmrrt  Ooker  is  f^til!  t 


ul..iislve..ii.hl<-t 
Th.-   Slcl,an>:hl 


,-al  Muss-ship  ol 
1  rcjiular  or^an' 


Hii-hari!  Crokei 


Cliades  Jfurphy,  aa  the  Democrats  wlio 
repudiate  Tammany  Hall  declare,  only  his 
y.  Alrea^ly  tlio  Brooklyn  organzzatioD  is 
he  jaws    of    the    tigor.     It    will   go  all  the 

ilown  the  yawning  throat  unless  it  cots 
ray  out  with  a  knife  at  the  polls  I 

THE    KINOB  CANDI- 


Never  before 
was  there  a  situa- 
tion in  New  York 
like  this,  where 
factors  in  the  Fu- 
sion councils  as- 
Bunie  more  impor- 
tance than  the 
F'nsion  candidates 
themselves:  when- 
the  Fusion  aap- 
porters  are  mow 
prominent  and 
E.  count     for  roore 

York  Ho.     ^''■n  their  choMi    , 
representatives/o   I 
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the  ticket ;  where  jtrubably  not  one  man  in  ten 
■who  is  going  to  vote  the  Kusiou  ticket  knows 
what  candidates  are  oq  it — Ilinrichs  for  comp- 
troller in  place  of  Grout,  apostatized  to  Tam- 
many Hall  ;  McGuire  instead  of  Fornes,  like- 
wise translated  to  a  new  allegiance — fthere  tlie 
voter  neither  knows  nor  cares,  because  the  per- 
Boualities  of  candidates,  even  of  Mr.  Low  him- 
aelf,  are  swallowed  up  and  absorbed  in  th«  cause 
that  is  served.  No  more  do  they  know  or  care, 
either,  against  what  candidates  tbey  are  voting, 
— a  McCfellan  for  mayor.  Grout  for  comptroller, 
or  Fornes  for  president  of  the  Board  Of  Alder- 
men,— because,  again,  they  vote  against  the 
Tana  many  systt^m. 

Never  before  was  there  a  situation  like  this 
in  New  York,  where  in  the  midst  of  the  cam- 
pai)^  Tammany  drafted  from  Fusion  for  its 
ticket  Comptroller  Grout,  long  a  non-partisan  re- 
former and  anti-Tammany  worker,  and  Mr, 
Fornes,  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
they  in  turn  then  being  put  o3  the  Fusion  ticket. 
Mr.  Grout  was  replaced  by  Frederick  W.  Hin- 
richs,  a  man  of  broad  education,  an  expert  in 
railroad  law,  a  lover  of  art  and  music,  ranking 
high  among  literary  men,  a  graceful  speaker,  a 
student  who  won  honors  in  the  University  of 
Gottingfen,  Germany,  and  honor  man  in  Columbia 
College  I-aw  Schonl ;  prominfnt  twcniy  years  ago 


ISrooklyn  as  an  advocate  of  clean  politics; 
ono  of  the  organizers  of  tho  movement  to  pre- 
vent David  B.  Hill's  snap  convention  of  1892 
from  having  effect  on  the  political  fortunes  of 
Grcjver  Cleveland  ;  stumping  Brooklyn  against 
the  Willoughby  Street  machine  in  1893,  1894, 
and  1895,  and  supporting  Scth  Low  in  1897,  and 
again  in  1901,  although  Edward  M.  Shepard 
was  and  is  his  close  friend.  Mr.  Fornes  gave 
way  to  Edward  J.  McGuiro. — a  civil  lawyer  of 
wide  experience,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Catholic  Club,  graduated  with  high  honors  from 
college,  consistently  anti-Tammany  from  his  first 
vote,  a  hard  worker  in  every  movement  to  ele- 
vate the  standard  of  Democratic  politics  in  the 
city  and  State;  against  Bryan  in  1396  and  in 
191)0.  and  for  Reth  Low  in  1N97  and  1901  ;  for 
two  years  one  of  the  chief  assistants  in  the  office 
of  Corporation  Council  lUves,  and  winning  the 
commendation  of  Supreme  Court  justices  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  handled  cases  for  the 


OLD    ISSUES    NO   LONGEK   AT   THE    FRONT, 

Xever  before — to  repeat — was  there  a  situa- 
tion like  this  in  New  York,^ — not  two  years  ago, 
when  all  the  regular  organization  rank  and  file, 
Brooklyn  as  well  as  Manhattan,  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  against  the  shock  of  a  disgusted  and 
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logue  tiif  McLaughlin  democrats  of  Itrooklyn, 
wGo  are  ctiunted  on  in  aid,  secretly  at  least,  tlin 
Fusion  ticket  at  the  pulls.  Tlii'y  were  passed- 
over  in  that  enumeration  aa  hoiiig  not  an  ele- 
ment of.  but  an  influenee  for.  Fusion.  Tliey  <i<> 
not  follow  the  cauw  of  Ktision  :  they  jire  liis'ting 
aftpr  venfrcanef.  To  defeat  Tammany  they  offer 
no  elianipioiiship  of  Mr.  Low  or  of  his  adminis- 
tration ;  they  jii'ate  to  tlieir  followers  of  an  un- 
fair share  of  future  s]ic>ils  to  inihime  the  passions. 
They  are  not  uji  in  front  aiji-east  of  thi'  Fusion 
ranks  ;  they  ai-o  hanging  at  the  Tainnmny  rear, 
to  stah  it  in  the  l«ck." 


The  Mcl,«uKlilin  Hemocrals  have  bt;en  fight- 
ing Tamnianv  Hall  liecanse  "f  what  they  rail  the 
Hn-ed  of  tlie'lfoss— the  jrreeil  of  a  system  wliieh 
in  its  relation  to  the  general  Penioeratic  party 
is  not  BO  much  a  political  organization  as  a 
shrewdly  iilaiined  and  tmserupnloiisly  conducteil 
Imsiness  for  personal  gain.  The  McLauglilin 
rising  is  an  set  of  s.-lf-defense.  fur  the  su- 
preme Boss-ship  of  Tammany  JTall  threatens  to 
swallow  the  hitherto  supreme  rival  lloss-ship  of 
•' "Willoughhy  Street."  lirooklyn'a  regular  organ-' 
ization  of  Democrats.  Aarfm  Hurr  never  went 
BO  far  as  that,  nor  Fernando  Wood,  nor  "William 
M.  Tweed,  nor  .I<.lin  Kelly,  nor  Hichard  Croker. 
unless  Richard  I'roker  iw "still  the  supreme  Hobs, 


and  Charles  .Mur|>hy,  as  the  Democnts  wlio 
still  repudiate  Tammany  Hall  declara,  only  his 
l>ro.fy.  Already  the  Brooklyn  orgaBuation  is 
in  the  jaws  of  the  tiger.  It  will  go  all  the 
way  down  the  yawning  throat  unleu  it  cuts 
its  way  out  with  a  knife  at  the  polls  I 

THE    UWOS  CANDl- 

Never  bafore 
WBB  there  a  situa- 
tion in  New  York 
like  this,  where 
factors  in  the  Fn- 
sion  conncili  as- 
sume more  impor- 
tance than  th<' 
Fusion  candidates 
tltemselves ;  where 
the  Fusion  sap- 
porters  are  mor« 
prominent  and 
count  for  more 
than  their  choae^  . 
representatirea/i  J 
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the  ticket ;  where  i)rubalily  not  one  man  in  ten 
who  i8  going  to  vote  the  Fusion  ticket  knows 
what  candidates  are  on  it — Hinriciia  for  comp- 
troller in  place  of  Grout,  apostatized  to  Tam- 
many Hall  ;  MctJuire  instead  of  Fornes,  like- 
-wise  translated  to  a  new  allegiance — fchere  tlie 
voter  neither  knows  nor  cares,  because  the  per- 
sonalities of  candidates,  even  of  Mr.  Low  him- 
self, are  swallowed  up  and  absorbed  in  tlii^  cause 
that  is  served.  No  more  "lo  they  know  or  care, 
either,  against  what  candidates  they  are  voting, 
— a  McClellan  for  mayor.  Grout  for  comptroller, 
or  Fomes  for  president  of  tlie  Board  of  Alder- 
men,— because,  again,  tliey  vote  against  th{' 
Tammany  system. 

Never  before  was  there  a  situation  like  this 
in  New  York,  where  in  the  midst  of  the  cam- 
paign Tammany  drafted  from  Fusion  for  its 
ticket  Comptroller  Grout,  long  a  non-partisan  re- 
former and  anti-Tammany  worker,  and  Mr. 
Fornes,  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
they  in  turn  then  being  put  off  the  Fusion  ticket. 
Mr.  Grout  was  replaced  by  Frederick  W.  Ilin- 
richs,  a  man  of  broad  education,  an  expert  in 
railroad  law,  a  lover  of  art  and  music,  ranking 
high  among  literary  men,  a  graceful  speaker,  a 
student  who  won  honors  in  the  University  of 
Gotting^n,  Germany,  aiid  honor  man  in  Columbia 
College  Law  School  ;  proiiiinr'nttwcuty  yearsago 


<Prea1dent  of  Board  of  Atd< 


Brooklyn  as  an  advocate  of  clean  politics; 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  movement  to  pre- 
vent David  B,  Hill's  snap  convention  of  1892 
from  having  effect  on  the  political  fortunes  of 
Grover  Cleveland  ;  stumping  Brooklyn  against 
the  Willoughby  Street  machine  in  1893,  1894, 
and  1895,  and  supporting  Seth  Low  in  1897,  and 
again  in  1901,  although  Edward  M.  Shepard 
was  and  is  his  close  friend.  Mr.  Fornes  gave 
way  to  Edward  J.  McGuiro, — a  civil  lawyer  of 
wide  experience,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Catholic  Club,  graduated  with  high  honors  from 
college,  consistently  anti-Tauimany  from  bis  first 
vote,  a  hard  worker  in  every  movement  to  ele- 
vate the  standard  of  Democratic  politics  in  the 
city  and  Htate  ;  against  Bryan  in  1S9G  and  in 
19U0.  and  for  Seth  Low  in  IS97  and  1901  ;  for 
two  years  one  of  the  chief  assistants  in  the  office 
of  Corporation  Council  Hives,  and  winning  the 
commeniiation  of  Supreme  Court  justices  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  handled  cases  for  the 

OLD    tSSCES    KO   LONGER   AT   THE    FRONT. 

Never  before — to  repeat — was  there  a  situa- 
tion like  this  in  New  York, — not  two  years  ago, 
when  all  the  regular  organization  rank  and  file, 
Brooklyn  as  well  as  Manhattan,  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  against  the  shock  of  a  disgusted  and 
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iiifunated  pulilic  hiitlin^  itfilfattlK 
curniptiun    witlim    tlio     ramnmiiy 


sqiiuri 


1  furj    now    at  tlii-  Itcd  I.ifrlit  i 

][<   lied  Lifclil  ru<l<t  has  liud  Ilia  com 

iliill)\  I'oiM  (  tiiriKiihsioncrdreent 

brass  tliftk      to  inniiiiLt  thi   Itldltr 


scion tiouBncBB  which,  eager  to  do  its  work,  tore  up 
an  important  tlionmghfare  in  Jiroi)kl yii, — for  ei- 
ampit  Fourth  Avenue,  from  Kurtiotli  Stropt  to 
Klathueli, — to  achieve  the  ])rai8e worthy  purjHise 
of  making  it  lieautiful  with  laudscaiii'  paniemng 
and  iiarks  along  its  Isiigth,  am]  has  k<.-pt  it  im- 
passable till  sbopkeepers  )iave  lost  their  business, 
manj  of  tlieni,  and  some  of  tlieni  been  ruined  ; 
ri  sentiiK  lit  by  rcsiM-ctahle  GeiTuauB,  who  have 
heeii  told  it  was  criniinal  for  them  to  buy  heer 
in  biei  fjai  liens  on  Sunday,— soiiietliing  tliey 
had  dom  without  discredit  or  comment  throuRh 
untold  generations ;  uneasiness  by  taxjwyers, 
u  ho  tt  ar  that  the  inci'eased  assessment  valuation 
of  n  d  estate  may  come  to  mean  increased  tai 
pav month  which  it  has  not  and  will  not  nnli'ss 
niunii  ipal  (  \penditnreH  are  made  with  extnivi- 
gantf  mutli  rings  from  the  pushcart  iwddlcrs 
(there  are  thousands  of  them),  who  have  been 
bulteii  from  pillar  to  post  by  the  policemen  iiosr 
alive  to  the  regulations  of  the  departmeiil. — 
there  are  all  the  disnatisfactions  (many  of  them 
due  to  the  unwise  methods  of  petty  but  si-lf- 
imiioilant  offieials)  of  the  variable  uatureswhicli 
ijuickiy  fiirpet  past  evils  of  hideous  aspect  in  tbe 
contemplation  of  sliglit  irritations  that  are  pres- 
ent ;  for  the  average  man,  as  Thomas  H.  Keed 
loved  to  remark,  will  go  wild  over  a  little  saod 
that  is  actually  in  bis  shoe  at  present  and  never 


nation 

IflOl.  with  tiiat  eloquent  token  c 
tagged  women  and  young  girls 
of  harlotry.  ■■  Kept  subiuissive 
police ; "  for  the  slaveholders 
their  lonthsomo  earnings  th: 
brass  checks  as  Jerome  inirsut'd 
prison.  There  is  no  impassioiu 
nuiipression  of  \.)w  co]>iirt-nership 
ciiml  ofBcers  ami  gamblers.  jwHc 
oC  l.rothels  and  dives,  which  wen 
for  crime  :  for  blackmail  and 
of  those  base  w.ip-w  have  beet 
the  Low  administration.  Then 
rago  of  rigiili-onsness  to  sweej 
that  was  flaunted  everywhore, 
gone. 

Alas  !  on  the  contrary,  there 
murings  at  the  zeal  of  officials 
stiff-necked  in  the  jwrfi 
duty  ;  discontent  wii'i  i 


r  vnoaiu.Tii. 
iDemocratlr  leader  of  Kfl<B«  Oonnly.) 
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at  all  over  the  damnation  of  his  soul  that 
)te. 


FIGHT    TO    '•  KEEP    THE    GRAFTERS    OUT. 
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the  Fusion  workers  rely, — -and  they  thank 
Low  for  the  strength  of  their  Rock  of 
ce, — on  their  cause,  the  cause  represented 
evil  that  has  been  suppressed  and  banished, 
lat  they  proclaim  cannot  return  unless 
•e turns  to  the  mayor's  office  a  Tammany 
representing  what  the  Fusion  forces  have 
;he  keynote  of  their  campaign — Graft. 
Fusion  worker  doubts  that  with  Mr.  Mc- 
i  in  the  Mayor's  chair  there  would  be,  de- 
is  amiable  but  somewhat  flabby  personal 
^ability,  a  restoration  of  the  reign  of  Graft, 
^^yck  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  as  is  Mc- 
.,  and  the  Graft  operations  under  Van 
s  administration,  they  point  out,  became 
Lich  so  gross  that  it  shocki^d  New  Yorkers 
labitual  indifference  to  a  political  revolu- 
at  was  little  short  of  frenzied.  They  have 
bt  tliat  Graft  would  become  paramount, 
the  Boss  absolutism  of  a  Murphy,  as  it 
.der  the  Boss  absolutism  of  a  Dick  Croker, 
Kellv,  a  Bill  Tweed,  a  Fernando  Wood, 
Bingham,  an  Aaron  Burr, — the  dynasty 
es  back  a  century.  McClellan,  as  a 
official  of  the  former  Brooklyn  Bridge 
Lssion,  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Board  of 
aen  in  the  old  city,  and  as  a  Kepresenta- 
Congress  since  1897,  has  had  a  clean,  if 
less  record,  yet  no  Fusion  worker,  Repub- 
)emocrat,  or  Independent,  believes  that  it 
be  possible  for  him,  under  the  Tammany 
,  to  be  more  than  a  figurehead  for  the 
my  absolutism  of  Murphy,  if  he  is  to  be 
le  Boss,  de  fnrtn  ;  of  Richard  Croker,  if 
y  is  but  his  proxy. 

S    CALIBER    OF    TAMMANY's    LEADERSHIP. 

,  one  outside  the  atmosphere  of  New  York 

nderstand,  the   extreme    differences   be- 

the  opposing  forces  in  this  campaign  as 

the  wide  natural  variances  between  the 

elements  here,  there  must  be  placed  in 

\i  with  the  typical  Fusion  workers  uniting 

election  of  a  man  whom  they  do  not  ad- 

•ersonally — Cutting,  the  gentleman  born 

•ed  ;    Jerome,   the  lawyer  and   judge,   of 

ducation   and  honored   lineage  ;  General 

!,  the  soldier  and  man  of  affairs  ;  Major 

mry,  the  army  surgeon  and  college  grad- 

Corporation  Gounsol  Rives,  the  respected 

;  Tenement  House  ( 'ommissioner  De  For- 

I  philanthropist  and  scholar, — not  to  men- 

ners  of  the  long  list  and  the  same  standard, 

:  be  placed  in  contrast  the  Tammany  cap- 


tains who  will  seize  the  places,  must  seize  the 
places  under  the  Tammany  system,  of  those  other 
irreproachable  citizens  if  Mr.  McClellan  is  elected 
mayoralty  deputy  for  the  Boss  absolutism  of 
Tammany.  Contrast,  too,  the  transcendent  im- 
portance of  these  professional  personalities  in 
whose  fierce  political  light  the  Tammany  candi- 
dates, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  shine  thin 
and  pale. 

Although  the  German  population  now  out- 
numbers the  Irish  population  of  Greater  New 
York,  and  although  the  foreign  population  com- 
ing from  Europe  proper  outnumbers  the  Irish 
nearly  two  to  one,  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 
Democratic  Assembly  district  leaders  in  the 
boroughs  of  New  York  City  are  either  native- 
born  Irish  or  sons  of  Irishmen.  German  leaders 
in  Assembly  districts  are  not  only  few,  but  they 
rarely  survive  the  Tammany  primary  contests. 
Only  two  of  the  sixty  Assembly  district  leaders 
have  a  college  education.  About  20  per  cent, 
never  had  a  common-school  education,  except  in 
the  primary  grades. 

But  the  Tammany  leaders  and  their  organiza- 
tion fellows  in  Brooklyn  are  men  of  extraordinary 
natural  capacity,  and  of  long  and  tried  experience 
in  bending  and  holding  large  followings  of  men 
to  their  will  and  their  uses.  Able  and  successful 
are  they  from  the  James  Kanes  in  Kings  County, 
the  John  Morrissey  Grays,  and  the  William 
R.  McGuires,  to  the  three  big  men  of  Brooklyn. 
Hugh  McLaughlin,  James  Shevlin,  and  I'atrick 
Henry  McCarren,  who  have  been  the  center 
of  the  savage  conflict  between  Tanmiany  Hall 
and  "  Willoughby  Street," — as  the  McLaughlin 
organization  is  locally  designated.  It  was  the 
McLaughlin-Shevlin  Boss-ship  which  denied  the 
right  and  the  power  of  Murphy  to  name  the 
whole  city  ticket  and  to  force  Grout  and  Fornes 
down  the  throats  of  McLaughlin  Democrats.  It 
is  McCarren,  on  whom  Murphy  has  relied,  the 
one-man  ticket  having  been  named,  to  flog  the 
McLaughlin  Democrats  into  the  Tammany  har- 
ness. Hugh  McLaughlin,  the  Richard  Ooker 
of  Brooklyn  for  thirty  years,  from  a  job  in  the 
navy  yard  to  politics  as  a  member  of  the  "  White 
House  Gang,"  and  then  its  leader  by  virtue  of 
his  physical  prowess  ;  a  hunter  and  fisherman 
for  sport  ;  for  business  a  peacemaker  within  the 
organization  when  possible,  the  strictest  sort  of 
disciplinarian  when  harsh  measures  were  neces- 
sary ;  possessed  of  a  fortune,  the  lowest  esti- 
mate of  which  is  seven  millions,  the  highest 
fourteen  ;  owning  more  improved  and  unim- 
proved property  in  Brooklyn  than  any  six  other 
men,  probably  the  largest  holder  in  that  city  of 
telephone,  electric  light,  and  gas  stock,  yet  never 
owning  a  carriage  and  taking  his  most  expen- 
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ers,  is  a  larj;''  propi'rtyholder,  and  an  owner  of 
lock  in  (rBiis|>ortation  companies. 

In  H  iinancial  sense,  Sullivan  wkb  doimani) 
■lit  whi-n  [he  Van  Wyek  adminiatxation  came 
n.  1>ii[  in  t'uiir  yi'iirs  he  had  easily  reaped  a  ha)f 
jiillinti  dnllars  i>et'atiEe  of  his  autocratic  control 
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vuuli!  have  twice  that  sum.  only  that  he  hu 
niiml  it  iii-ci'ssiiry  t<>  exiH'nd  about  60  per  eent 
■  (  his  in.'i'nii'  t<>  iirodiice  and  keep  the  other  5U 
■.■r  I'l-ht.  II.'  hiis  fi.iifiht  every  centrml  leader 
n  luitli.'rity  an<i  kept  [Hii'iseasionof  hia  AaMnblv 
listri.-t.  11.'  >:t'[s  down  among  the  women  and 
h.'  .'Iiililron  as  wi-ll  as  the  men.  He  ohtaiu 
■mall  i-.'ntrai'ts  fi'r  small  men.  and  talcei  big ODee 
nr  liiiii>.'l:.  He  slaMo  men  in  liquor  a^ooiiB, 
iiiil  taki's  n.-tes  over  a  long  t>eriod  of  time  in 
'uytni'iit.  II.'  Iii'l[is  wi.l.iws,  and  haa  his  chari- 
i.-s  wf'.\  a-iv.'rtisi'il,  lie  is  a  politician  wabng 
ni'i  s:.'.>iiinjr.  lli-  i'X]>enils  ten  cents  a  day  on* 
si.in.'.  ■  iM.'i't  .>n  Snnilays.  and  wliollv  for  the 
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purpose  of  holding  his  office  on  the  bootblack's 
stand,  where  he  is  to  be  found  at  a  certain  hour 
every  day.  His  office,  when  not  there,  is  in  his 
hat.  He  regards  all  laws  that  interfere  with  his 
friends  as  bad  laws. 

Patrick  Keeuan,  never  seen  waking  or  sleep- 
ing without  a  smile,  has  held  office  for  thirty-five 
years,  and,  like  the  others,  has  accumulated  a 
handsome  fortune.  He  is  an  Irish  leader  in  a 
district  made  up  almost  wholly  of  Jews,  Austro- 
Hungarians,  Swedes,  Germans,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  Irish.  He  is  not  the  only  leader  who  has  that 
sort  of  district, — ^s,  for  instance,  P.  J.  Scully, 
Florrie  Sullivan,  and  Tom  Dunn. 

William  Dalton  became  a  politician  as  a  small 
butcher,  became  a  greater  one  as  a  liquor  dealer, 
caught  the  friendly  eye  of  John  Kelly  and  the 
commendation  of  Hugh  J.  Grant  when  mayor, 
and.  thus  intrenched,  easily  became  the  leader 
of  a  district. 

MUHPHY    AS   CHIEFTAIN, 

Charles  F.  Murphy,  now  the  supreme  Boss  or 
regent  for  the  Croker  absolutism,  from  the  ice 
wagon    to   the   liquor  store,  with  the  poolroom 


overhead,  with  a  brownstone  house,  and  to  the 
leadership  of  Tammany  Hall,  only  followed  the 
footsteps  of  others.  His  ability  to  say  yes  or  no, 
to  keep  his  word,  and  to  back  up  his  opinions 
with  his  fists,  made  him  to  be  thought  something 
of  when  he  was  a  bartender.  When  he  had  a 
following  on  a  street  corner  he  became  tiseful  to 
former  Senator  Hagen,  then  district  leader  ;  and 
when  he  came  into  possession  of  two  liquor 
stores,  and  then  three  liquor  stores,  his  following 
was  big  enough  to  make  Richard  Croker  cast 
his  eye  upon  him  occasionally,  and  to  make  him 
the  successor  of  Hagen  when  that  much  loved 
person  in  Tammany  Hall  died  suddenly. 

Murphy  is  shrewd,  sileflt,  and  aggressive. 
Money  stays  with  him.  He  has  a  long  row  of 
tenement  houses  on  liis  list.  He  prefers  a  street 
corner  to  his  clubroom  when  he  wants  to  talk  to 
lieutenants.  He  has  a  direct  way  of  making 
known  what  should  be  done,  whether  it  be  in  an 
election  district  or  in  the  whole  Assembly  dis- 
trict. He  believes  in  organization,  from  the 
tenement  ]iouso  to  the  whole  block,  and  from  the 
whole  block  to  the  four  sides  of  his  district. 

CAMPAIGN    METHODS 

So  the  opposing  forces  are  ranged  with  one 
more  unusual  feature, — a  campaign  compressed 
by  reason  of  the  late  aijd  sensational  change  in 
the  tickets  into  three  short  weeks,  but  with  close, 
slutrp  fighting  of  cavalry- charge  swiftness  and 
rapid-fire-gun  intensity  ;  with  nightly  mass  meet- 
ings in  great  halls  and  parks,  "cart-tail"  speak- 
ers at  the  street  corner,  the  Citizens'  Unioii  con- 
ducting an  enormous  output  of  dodgers,  circulars, 
and  other  campaign  literature,  and  a  steady 
volume  of  cartoons  distributed  from  house  to 
house  ;  with  every  fence  a  campaign  billboard, 
and  every  surface  and  elevated  car  a  "  display 
position  "  for  poster,  motto,  verse,  and  epigram 
bearing  on  the  campaign  watchword  of  "  Graft ;  " 
and  with  Taininany  Hall,  by  reason  of  its  lack 
of  press  support,  employing  newsdealers  to  smug- 
gle Tammany  literature  into  the  anti-Tammany 
newspapers  which  are  sold  to  Fusion  readers. 

SOME  CRITICISMS    OF    THE   REFORM  ASMINISTBATION. 

Now  revert  once  more,  for  it  is  a  considera- 
tion of  moment,  to  those  faults  and  errors  of 
the  reform  administration  before  mentioned, 
for  with  all  the  strong  elements  of  Democratic 
leadership  there  is  not  a  question  that  a  large 
minority,  if  not  actually  a  majority,  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  would  prefer  not  only  different 
men,  but  a  constantly  ascending  scale  of  good  . 
government,  if  the  changing  of  administrations 
would  still  keep  within  the  city  what  those  Dem- 
ocrats hold  to  be  an  atmosphere  of  liberality  not 
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necessarily  in  violation  of  the  law  in  carrying 
out  or  interpreting  the  statutes  or  local  ordi- 
nances. It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  reform 
movements  that  the  men  elected  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  the  voters  while  honest,  fre(iuently 
have  been  either  narrow-minded  or  unpractical 
in  office.  The  Germans  indignantly  cite  an  illus- 
tration in  the  enforcement  of  the  excise  law. 
The  Raines  act  closes  the  liquor  saloon  on  Sun- 
day, but  permits  the  Haines  law  hot(4  to  remain 
open,  so  the  i)lace  which  has  the  ten  requisite 
bedrooms  may  remain  open  and  serve  meals, 
while  the  licjuor  saloon  without  those  rooms 
must,  under  the  law,  b<»  closed. 

TIIK    KXCISK    gi'KSTlOX. 

The  most  strenuous  endeavors  of  the  Police 
Department  under  !Mayor  Low,  the  German- 
Americans  have  contendecl  with  indignation 
and  bitterness,  have  been  aimed  at  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  German  population,  wlio,  in  dis- 
tricts of  great  area,  as  in  Williamsburg  and  in 
the  Bronx,  have  caused  to  be  built  commodious 
halls  where  they  may  have  their  saengerfests, 
their  bowling  alleys  for  themselves  and  their 
wives,  and  their  gardens  where  they  may  meet 
their  old  friends  from  over  the  sea,  w^th  their 
wives,  over  a  glass  of  beer  or  Rhenish  wine  on 
Sundays.  The  police  have  harassed  the  pro- 
prietors of  those  places,  they  charge,  as  if  the 
proprietors  were  the  promoters  of  all  vice  in 
the  metropolis  ;  have  outraged  the  feelings  of 
the  Germans  and  their  families  and  practically 
have  forced  them  to  give  up  f>ld  associations. 
Men  accustomed  to  do  as  the  Germans  do  in  the 
big  halls  of  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx,  and  along 
lower  Second  Avenue  in  Manhattan,  incensed 
by  this  illiberal  construction  of  the  law,  are 
liiely  to  forget  the  old  evils  of  Tammany  or  the 
evils  that  would  follow  a  return  to  power  in  the 
resentment  which  they  feel  against  an  adminis- 
tration which  regards,  through  its  police  force, 
as  the  Germans  see  it,  a  glass  of  beer  in  whole- 
some surroundings  on  a  Sunday  as  a  crime  re- 
quiring reprisal  by  th(?  city  government. 

THE  TENEMENT  HOUSE  AND  BUILDING  DEPART- 

MENT8. 

The  administration  of  the  new  tcMioment-house 
law,  in  some  respects,  has  caused  more  dissatis- 
faction than  the  administration  of  the  excise 
law.  Good  that  never  can  be  counted  undoubt- 
edly has  been  done  ]>y  the  honest  administration 
of  this  law  in  filthy  tenements.  Lives  far  into  the 
•hundreds  have  been  saved  by  forcing  heartless 
and  greedy  landlords  to  put  in  the  commonest 
sanitary  arrangements  in  houses  holding  many 
families ;  but  these  tenement  inspectors,  with  an 


excess  of  zeal  that  was  Calvinistic.  have  gone 
into  the  private  houses  of  modest  persons,  from 
a  worldly  point  of  view,  who  had  sublet,  into  the 
three-story  flat  houses  of  men  who,  by  years  of 
sacrifice,  have  scraped  enough  together  to  live 
in  one  fiat  and  let  two  others,  and  have,  under 
the  law,  forced  them  to  carry  out  in  every  de- 
tail, at  unexpected  cost,  all  the  requirements  of 
a  law  which  was  meant  to  be  enforced  in  whole, 
eventually,  but  in  whole  at  first  in  those  sections 
of  the  city  where  humanity  dictated  their  rigid 
enforcement.  The  law  being  new,  those  who 
have  suffered  in  this  manner  say  a  practical  ad- 
ministration would  have  given  plenty  of  notice 
to  all  houses  of  any  violation  and  a  liberally 
limited  time  to  make  them.  In  manv  known 
cases,  men  having  ownership  of  tenement  houses 
or  tlir(»e  or  four  story  fiats,  wuth  mortgagee 
thereon,  have  been  compelled  to  make  second 
mortgages  in  order  to  carry  out  the  sweeping 
provisions  of  the  law.  The  cost  to  many  a  house- 
holder has  been  as  high  as  $200,  where  sanitary 
safety  for  the  time  being,  with  a  proper  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  applied  to  the  circumstances, 
could  have  been  had  for  small  cost. 

Likewise,  ill  feeling  for  the  Fusion  cause  has 
been  aroused  by  the  Building  Department.  Un 
der  Tammany  builders  had  license  and  liberty 
and  anything,  perhaps,  that  they  wanted  which 
money  could  buy  or  political  influence  bring. 
The  shaving  down  of  this  thing  was  a  necessity 
for  the  city,  and  something  which  the  people 
voted  for  in  turning  Tammany  out,  but  now 
fault  is  found  that  ,the  men  in  charge  of  the 
Building  Department  have  gone  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  they  have  interpreted  the  law  to  the 
dotting  of  an  i  and  the  curl  of  a  comma,  and 
to  such  an  extent  that  builders  are  harassed  in 
regard  to  the  smallest  technical  violations,  and 
are  compelled  to  journey  themselves  to  the 
complaint  clerks  of  the  department  in  the  sev- 
eral boroughs  of  the  city. 

OTHER    HANDICAPS. 

The  public  improvements  have  been  well 
planned,  let  at  the  lowest  contract  price,  pre- 
pared without  any  division  of  the  spoils,  and 
carried  on  as  a  man  would  carry  on  his  private 
business, — that  is,  these  things  have  been  done 
to  as  large  an  extent  as  is  possible  under  the 
tli lection  of  any  city  government,  but  there 
have  been  mistakes  which  have  aroused  the  vex- 
ation and  anger  of  many  citizens.  To  pave  a 
street,  the  whole  street  has  been  torn  up  along 
its  length.  To  build  a  parkway,  the  whole  ave- 
nue has  been  opened,  destroying  trade,  prevent- 
ing vehicular  traffic,  exasperating  citizens^  while 
having  the  object  in  view  of  making  a  record 
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ftness  and  dispatch  in  the  work  of  im- 
ent. 

ourse,  the  cutting  down  of  the  mayor's 
om  four  years  to  two  years  by  Thomas 
b  has  done  more  to  endanger  the  good 
of  a  Fusion  administration  than  anything 
The  people  who  have  been  exasperated 
orts  of  narrow  interpretations  of  the  law, 
T  deem  them,  are  having  tlieir  places 
ly  others  who  see  the  great  good  that  is 
ione  and  the  wholesome  growth  of  the 
it  the  latter  people  might  not  be  numer- 
•ugh  in  the  short  two  years  of  Fusion  to 

overflow  the  ranks  of  those  who  have 
ersonal  objections  to  a  continuance  of 
t  of  government. 

.  there  is  the  more  serious  thing,  unless 
I  get  deep  down  in  the  campaign  under 
ids  of  the  people,  and  overcome  the  Tam- 
ies  by  driving  home  the  truth  and  the 
)f  it.     The   failure  to  better   the  water 

in  large  sections  of  Brooklyn  and  in 
n  Manhattan  and  in  the  Bronx  has  ex- 
ed  persons  who  have  not  gone  into  the 

for  delay,  and  who  are  impatient  because 
d  engineering  plans  are  being  considered, 
o  forget  that  the  cause  of  their  misery  is 
J  neglect  of  the  Fusion  administration, 
3  robbery  of  the  city  treasury  in  the  past 
imany  Hall. 

SCHOOL    ACCOMMODATIONS. 

I,  again,  there  are  the  schools.  The  man 
3hild  is  on  half  time  does  not  always  stop 
k  of  the  fact  that  as  many  were  on  half 
nder  Tammany,  and  that  with  a  proper 
3tration  of  past  affairs  this  would  not 
ipponed.  Nor  do  they  stop  to  think,  un- 
;an  be  brought  home  directly  to  them  by 
ne  or  some  paper  in  which  they  have 
nee,  that  the  Fusion  government,  in  a 
wenty  months,  in  spite  of  the  building 
and  the  delay  in  getting  material,  has 
completed  enough  schoolhouses  to  put 
ihild  on  full  time,  and,  by  the  grace  of 
'arks'  Building  Trades  Council,  will,  if 
led  in  power,  have  a  seat  for  every  child 
he  contracts  already  let,  within  fourteen 
,  and  seats  for  seven  thousand  more  chil- 
ithin  six  months  !  A  misunderstanding 
3  conditions  undoubtedly  will  have  effect 
y  districts  of  the  city,  which  again  makes 
le  political  crime  committed  in  shorten- 
3  mayor's  term,  for  undoubtedly,  if  the 
mayor's  term  were  four  years,  all  the 


criticisms  as  to  schools  and  water  would  be  con- 
vincingly removed,  and  long  before  that  period 
a  clean  police  force  would  permit  sanity  in  the 
administration  of  other  laws. 

THE  REAL  STRENGTH  OF  THE  FUSION  CAUSE. 

Yet  if  it  would  be  foolish  to  ignore  those  in- 
fluences which  cast  weight,  each  a  little,  perhaps, 
but  none  the  less  some  weight,  and  all  a  very 
considerable  adverse  power  against  the  Fusion 
movement,  there  is  none  the  less  a  confidence 
among  the  cool  and  calculating, — ^Democrat  as 
well  as  Republican,  Abe  Gruber,  the  cunning 
professional,  and  Cutting,  the  frank  idealist, — 
that  the  Fusion  cause  will  prevail  because  New 
York,  as  a  population  mass  verging  on  four  mil- 
lion souls,  has  come  to  accept  the  principles  of 
the  Fusion  cause  as  against  what  is  its  convic- 
tion is  the  primal  instinct  and  the  absorbing  pas- 
sion  of  the  Tammany  absolutism — Graft ;  and 
because  New  York  trusts  Mayor  Low  absolutely, 
though  he  be  not  personally  popular,  to  continue 
an  administration  not  only  clean  and  decent,  but 
efficient  and  economic,  while  an  establishment 
of  the  Murphy  rule  would  be  a  restoration,  in 
some  other  form  no  doubt,  but  of  the  same  spirit 
and  purpose,  of  a  new  Graft  cabinet  like  the 
Forty  Thieves'  Council. 

That  confidence  is  based  upon  : 

First,  the  fact,  almost  without  precedent  in 
public  affairs,  that  Mayor  Low  has  ''  made  good." 

Second,  the  fact,  as  a  sequttur  of  the  first,  that 
Fusion  has  stood  like  a  rock  against  internal 
disorder,  demoralization,  and  even  treason  to  its 
cause. 

Third,  that  the  newspapers  of  New  York, 
both  in  units  of  publications  and  in  numbers  of 
readers,  are  ranged  overwhelmingly  for  Fusion, 
there  being  only  three  newspapers  supporting 
Tammany  in  Manhattan,  and  none  at  all  in 
Brooklyn. 

Fourth,  that  the  registration  shows  gains  in 
anti-Tammany  and  losses  in  Tammany  districts. 

Should  Fusion  in  New  York  fail  this  year, 
however,  through  paying  penalties  for  the  mis- 
takes that  have  been  made, — and  there  have 
been  mistakes, — and  through  the  popular  fault  of 
forgetfulness,  still  would  non-partisan  Fusion 
remain  a  powerful  force  in  New  York  and  a 
shining  star  to  other  municipalities,  to  rise 
triumphant  again  after  other  shameful  experi- 
ences of  hideous  contrasts,  by  reason  of  the  per- 
manence given  its  existence  when  Mayor  Low, 
by  "  making  good,"  set  the  foundations  of  a  great 
cause  in  enduring  stone. 
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A  THOROUGH  invoatigatimi  ui  tlio  Guvoru- 
nient  I'riiiting  OfTuso  at  Wnsliiujijton,  audi 
as  lias  been  iiiuilo  by  tlie  direction  of  Prosident 
Roosevelt,  should  emphaBizo  ivrtain  facts. 

First,  that  the  coet  of  printing  d()no  by  tlu! 
Government  is  in  excess  of  such  rcasonablo 
allowance  as  might  bo  inado  for  cxci-jitiona!  con- 
ditiuus. 

Setonil,  that  tho  establishment  in  detail  has 
been  largely  governed  by  labor  unions  and  t.'on- 
gressional  influence,  rathei-  tlinn  by  thi^  oxcru- 
live  head. 

Third,  tlint  a  lack  of  nioderu  business  niothods 
has  prevailed  in  many  of  tlie  operations  of  the 
plant. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  and  bae  Tnion  for  yvurs 
the  real  condition  oi  the  public  printing  estab- 
lishment of  tlie  United  States  Government.  It 
is  the  greatest  print  shop  in  tho  world,  as  it  em- 
ploys four  thousand  people,  and  will  call  this  year 
for  an  appropriation  of  over  five  million  dollars 
to  meet  its  requirements.  In  justice  to  all,  how- 
ever, it  must  also  bo  said  that  from  this  same 
shop  can  be  turned  out  in  the  shortest  time  and 
in  greatest  quantity  the  best 
work  known  to  the  printing 
trade  oi  any  country. 


The  question  as  to  whether 
it  is  espcdient  or  not  for  the 
Government  to  do  its  own 
printing  is  one  of  purely 
academic  int-erest  at  this  time. 
The  only  answer  is,  that  the 
tJovernmont  is  d<.jiug  the 
work,  and  will  ci'Utinue  to  do 
it.  Congress  w.iuld  n<-ver 
consent  l<>  a  change  involv- 
ing, lis  it  would,  the  ubaii- 
donment  of  a  great  i>Iant,  the 
ith  a  h.rge  de- 


iliHt  under  no  form  of  contract  could  the  j*- 
i-uliar  charac'ter  of  work  now  carrieJ  on  Iw  H'.- 
complisiied  successfully.  Tliey  point  to  tiie  ir- 
regularity, the  speed  required,  the  great  nunijer 
changes  made  in  form  and  cotiy,  and  tbeseciwy 
neci'Msiiry  to  be  niaintained  in  connection  wiiL  a 
gn-at  part  of  tho  printing.  It  is  nlso  assened 
that  in  the  comparisons  of  cost  made  botwcPH 
the  work  done  by  the  Government  and  the  biJa 
of  contractoi-s  many  points  are  not  taken  inn. 
consideration,  such  as  quality  of  the  work,  qtial- 
ity  of  the  material  nsed,  the  interebangeahiliiy 
of  forms,  headings,  etc.,  and,  above  all,  when 
estimates  are  asked  of  contractors,  tbey  make 
Ihe  figures  with  tho  understanding  that  they  are 
not  to  g<'t  tho  work,  Lut  are  merely  furnisliinit 
the  Ugun's  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  Government  print- 
ing coald  be  done  by  contract  to  the  better  aJ- 
vuntage  of  the  taxpayers  assert  that  all  thme 
obstacles  could  be  overcome,  and  that  the  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  allowed  as  pertaisiuji 
to  a  government  institution  are  more  than  oflaet 
by  an  increase  of  cost  ranging  as  it  does  from 
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30  to  even  100  percent,  above  that  wliich  would 
be  incurred  by  letting  the  work  to  private 
parties. 

Such  a  discussion  is  useless,  however,  as  the 
Government  Printing  Office  has  come  to  stay. 
It  only  remains  to  determine  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  economically  and  properly  administered, 
and,  if  not,  to  see  that  it  is.  This  is  what  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  determined  to  do,  and  will 
do  so  far  as  his  power  may  extend. 

HOW  THE  SYSTEM  GREW  UP. 

The  present  system  of  public  printing  is  the 
result  of  over  one  hundred  years'  consideration 
of  the  matter  by  Congress,  progress  being 
marked  at  many  stages  by  bitter  political  and 
personal  controversies,  some  of  them  the  most 
notable  in  the  history  of  the  national  legislative 
body.  The  first  reference  to  public  printing  is 
found  in  the  Annals  of  Congress^  now  called  the 
Congressional  Record^  in  a  report  presented  in  the 
first  session  of  the  First  Congress,  recommend, 
ing  that  proposals  be  invited  for  printing  the 
laws  and  *'  other  proceedings."  It  is  now  pre. 
sumed  that  this  included  the  printing  of  bills, 
resolutions,  and  other  Congressional  documents. 
In  1794  is  found  the  first  specific  appropriation 
for  public  printing,  for  Congress  then  set  aside 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  pay  for  ''firewood,  sta- 
tionery, and  printing  work." 

During  the  succeeding  years  the  printing 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  a  haphazard  way, 
partly  by  direct  appropriation  and  partly  under 
incidental  allowances.  In  1818,  in  the  Fifteenth 
Congress,  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses 
was  appointed  to  report  whether  any  further 
provisions  of  law  were  necessary  to  insure  "  dis- 
patch, accuracy,  and  neatness  "in  the  printing 
done  for  the  two  houses.  This  committee,  after 
visiting  various  cities  and  investigating  the  sub- 
ject, made  an  elaborate  report,  and  in  this  re- 
port is  the  first  official  suggestion  in  favor  of 
creating  a  national  printing  office  as  the  best 
and  most  economical  method  of  doing  printing 
for  the  Government.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  suggestion  was  not  adopted  until  fifty 
years  later. 

That  report  intimated,  however,  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  work  could  be  done  in 
this  manner  as  cheap  as  'through  some  other 
channel,  but  the  committee  insisted  that  there 
was  no  question  as  to  its  being  the  best  way  to 
secure  the  kind  of  work  wanted  by  Congress. 
The  estimated  cost  of  such  a  printing  office  was 
sixty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  In  1819,  a 
joint  resolution  was  adopted  regulating  the  pub- 
lic printing.  This  resolution  was  passed  as  a 
result  of  the  great  delay  and  inaccuracy  in  the 


printing  done,  which  became  such  a  serious 
matter  as  to  materially  hinder  the  legislative 
bodies  in  their  work.  Numerous  changes  were 
made  in  the  printing  laws  between  1819  and 
1852,  and  it  was  in  the  latter  year  that  Congress 
adopted  a  general  law  upon  the  subject  involving 
a  radical  change  in  the  system,  prices,  and 
methods  of  executing  the  work. 

The  present  printing  law  still  retains  many 
features  of  the  law  of  1852.  It  was  under  this 
law  that  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public 
printing  was  created.  The  law  of  1852  was  con- 
sidered a  decided  improvement  over  that  of  1846, 
but  the  printing  done  under  its  provisions  was 
very  expensive.  One  great  difficulty  was  the 
want  of  a  building  with  proper  facilities  for  do- 
ing the  work.  The  demands  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment increased  to  such  an  extent  that  up  to 
1856  no  single  printing  office  in  Washington  was 
capable  of  handling  it  all,  and  the  result  was 
that  a  variety  of  styles  prevailed  in  the  forms 
used,  producing  general  dissatisfaction  and  in- 
convenience. 

No  session  of  Congress  closes  without  a  more 
or  less  acrimonious  debate  concerning  the  Gov- 
ernment printing.  The  controversy  between 
those  who  favor  a  government  establishment  and 
those  who  believe  that  the  work  should  be  done 
by  contract  has  raged  from  the  First  to  the  Fifty- 
seventh  Congress  ;  and  as  there  is  no  probability 
of  the  institution  being  abolished,  it  will  continue 
to  rage  so  long  as  members  seek  topics  for  dis- 
cussion. 

In  1861,  the  Government  purchased,  at  a  cost 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  what 
is  known  as  the  old  Government  Printing  Office, 
now  used  as  a  part  of  the  new  establishment, 
and  in  this  building  has  been  done  all  the  Gov- 
ernment printing  of  the  past  forty-two  years. 
When  the  Government  moved  into  its  new  quar- 
ters, in  1861,  there  were  three  hundred  em- 
ployees upon  the  printing-office  rolls.  The  of- 
fice of  "  public  printer  "  was  created  by  a  law  of 
1876,  and  it  was  also  provided  that  it  should  be 
filled  by  appointment  by  the  President,  <'by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

VASTNESS    OF    THE    PLANT. 

The  first  year  the  Government  occupied  a 
building  distinctively  set  apart  for  the  conduct 
of  its  printing  business  the  operating  expenses 
amounted  to  something  over  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  cost  of  the  public  printing 
grew,  therefore,  in  over  sixty  years  from  about 
ten  thousand  to  over  half  a  million  a  year,  and 
has  grown  in  the  last  forty  years  from  the  half- 
million  mark  to  ten  times  that  sum.  Some  idea 
of  the  growth  of  this  institution  is  shown  by  the 
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fact  that  when  the  first  government  printing 
office  was  established  00,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  was  sufficient,  whereas  at  present  377,200 
square  feet  is  none  too  much  to  give  all  branches 
of  the  work  ample  quart(?rs. 

The  employees  now  number  nearly  four  thou- 
sand, about  one-third  of  whom  are  women.  Tlie 
entire  establishment  is  conducted  upon  an  enor- 
mous scale.  As  to  the  size  and  extent  of  the 
plant,  the  number  of  people  employed,  and  the 
material  consumed,  there  is  no  printing  office  in 
the  world  which  approaches  it  in  any  of  thes(^ 
particulars. 

Germany  and  France  an*  among  the  large 
countries  which  do  their  own  printing.  Eng- 
land does  hers  bv  contract,  and  the  officials  (^f 
the  Government  Printing  Office  in  Washington 
take  great  satisfaction  in  comparing  the  English 
Government  stationery,  printed  on  inferior  paper 
and  showing  inartistic  workmanship,  as  evidence 
that  the  American  way  of  doing  is  by  far  the 
best.  Some  of  England's  colonies,  however,  do 
their  own  printing,  Canada  especially  having  a 
printing  plant  of  considerable  size  and  modern 
efficiency.  New  South  Wales  is  another  colony 
which  also  maintains  a  go vernnjent  printing  office. 
As  stated,  however,  no  public  or  private  institu- 
tion anywhere  in  the  world  approaches  in  size  or 
I  facilities  the  one  in  Washington. 
.  Here  there  are  always  a  million  and  a  half 
pounds  of  type  in  stock,  and  yet  this  is  not  con- 
sidered sufficient,  for  at  least  two  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  are  always  tied  up  in  live  standing 
matter  on  the  galleys.  The  payroll  of  the  es- 
tablishment approaches  three  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  The  proof-paper  alone  consumed  in  the 
composing  room  costs  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  Over  forty  thousand  pounds  of  printing 
ink  are  used  in  twelve  months,  and  ten  tons  of 
roller  composition  are  necessary  to  keep  the 
presses  in  good  order.  The  paper  bill,  of  course, 
is  the  largest  supply  item,  and  amounts  to  over 
eiglit  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  which 
means  a  daily  average  of  about  fifteen  tons  of 
paper  and  oardlK»ard.  These  figures,  however, 
will  convey  but  a  vague  impression  to  the  mind 
of  the  layman.  Only  a  practical  printer  can 
understand  the  amount  ot'  work  which  must  be 
done  to  consume  this  enormous  aggregate  of 
material.  It  nuiy  be  said,  however,  that  during 
the  past  year  l.»Uv^.*214  buund  volumes  liirurod 
as  a  formidable  part  of  the  output. 

THE    NEW    BVILIUXG A    MOl'EL    BISINKSS 

STKICTIKE. 

The  growth  of  the  buildings  now  occupied  by 
the  Government  Printing  ( Ufice  tells  the  st«»ry 
of    the    increase  of    the  work   done.     The  first 


Vmilding  acquired  by  the  Government,  in  1861. 
was  a  four-story  structure,  then  considered  large: 
and  in  1896,  Congress  provided  for  a  new  seven- 
story  annex,  27  x  169  feet  ;  and  witliin  the  past 
two  months  the  printing  plant  proper  has  t»een 
moved  into  a  new  seven-story,  fireproof  building, 
which  has  a  frontage  of  408  feet  on  one  street, 
175  feet  on  another,  and  278  feet  on  the  alley. 
This  new  building  cost  about  two  and  a  half 
million  dollars.  It  is  as  absolutely  fireproof  as 
modern  science  can  devise,  and  is  equipped  with 
a  power  plant  which  operates  five  hundred  elec- 
tric motors. 

There  is  no  shafting  or  belting  employed  any- 
where in  the  building,  and  the  electric  plant  bas 
been  pronounced  by  experts,  considering  the 
variety  of  uses  to  which  the  power  is  put,  tu  be 
the  finest  in  the  world.  Owing  to  the  immense 
weight  to  be  carried  by  the  walls  and  floors  tho 
maximum  strains  were  provided  for,  and  the 
foundations  of  interior  columns  and  walls  are 
pyramids  of  concrete  extending  to  bed  rock. 
The  new  building  rises  to  the  height  of  125  feet. 
The  architecture  is  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
modernized.  Six  thousand  tons  of  steel  were 
used  in  the  framework,  and  nearly  fifteen  mil- 
lion bricks  were  required  to  enclose  the  walls. 
The  floors  are  so  constructed  as  fo  carry  a  load 
of  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  foot 
Every  machine  operated  in  the  building  has  its 
own  motor,  the  electricity  being  carried  in  the 
floors.  Between  the  floor  and  ceiling  spaces  are 
conduits  for  this  purpose,  the  floors  themselves 
being  built  of  solid  brick  arches  and  hollow 
tiles. 

All  the  window  and  door  frames  are  of  iron, 
as  are  also  the  baseboards,  so  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  floors  themselves,  which  are  of 
hard  maple  laid  in  asphalt,  there  is  absolutely 
no  wood  about  the  building.  The  walls  of  the 
building  are  devoted  wherever  possible  to  win- 
dow sj)ace,  there  being  nine  hundred  windows 
in  tlie  structure.  The  plumbing,  heating,  and 
ventilating  systems  are  of  the  most  modem 
character,  and  fifteen  elevators  for  passengers 
and  freight  are  to  be  found  in  vario.us  parts  of 
the  building.  The  provision  made  for  the  com- 
fort of  employees  in  the  matter  of  lavatories, 
drinking  water,  and  other  necessities  are  most 
compUte.  In  facf,  the  entire  building  as  it 
stands  can  be  regarded  as  the  most  modem 
business  structure  in  the  world. 

UNCLE    SAMS    PKINTIXO RECOBD    PKBFOBIIAKCIS. 

The  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  Ck>vem- 
ment  Printing  Office  covers  almost  every  con- 
ceivable phase  of  the  typographical  art  It 
ranges  from  the  printing  on  sheepskin  of  asi9(^ 
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copy  of  an  important  treaty 
to  the  issuing  of  some  report 
contained  in  a  score  or  more 
of  large  volumes.  It  also  in- 
cludes the  publication  of 
what  is  practically  a  daily 
newspaper  in  the  shape  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  Se- 
crecy, as  can  easily  bo  under- 
stood, is  often  an  important 
factor  in  the  handling  of 
ji;overnment  work,  yet  with 
the  hundreds  of  confidential 
reports,  Presideot's  mes- 
sages, treaties,  and  other 
documents  of  like  character 
which  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  responsible 
men  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office, 
there  is  yet  no  story  to  tell 
of  any  great  leak. 

There  have  been  occasions 
ill  the  past  where  certain 
documents  have  appeared 
prematurely  in  print,  but  in  each  and  every  in 
stance  the  leak  has  been  traced  to  men  outside 
of  the  printing-office  force.  Numberless  stories 
could  be  told  of  record  occasions  when  publica- 
tions of  great  importance  and  great  volume  have 
been  issued  from  this  printing  office  at  short 
notice.  One  or  two  will  suffice  as  an  indication 
of  what  can  be  done  in  this  magnificent  plant 
operated  by  its  thousands  of  employees. 

In  1899,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sent  to  the  Government  Printing  Office,  accom- 
panied by  a  short  measage,  the  report  of  the 
Naval  Court  of  Inquiry  upon  the  destruction  of 
the  ^faine.  When  printed,  that  report  contained 
298  pages  of  text,  15x7  inches,  twenty-four 
full-page  engravings,  and  a  four-color  lithograph. 
It  was  not  until  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that 
the  shop  got  the  originals  of  the  illustration  a, 
and  it  was  after  6  o'clock  that  night  when  the 
manuscript  of  the  text  reached  the  foreman's 
hands.  Before  Congress  assembled  the  next 
morning  a  complete  copy  of  this  bulky  volume, 
bound  in  pamphlet  form,  was  upon  every  desk 
in  the  Senate  and  House,  containing,  as  it  did, 
thf  illustrations,  lithograph,  and  text  as  perfect 
as  if  a  job  printer  had  been  given  a  month  in 
which  to  do  it.  That  is  to  say,  a  thousand  cop- 
ies of  a  book  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages 
were  manufactui ed  in  sixteen  hours  from  the 
time  the  manuscript  reached  the  foreman's  com- 
posing room. 

On  another  occasion,  at  4 
urday  afternoon,   the  office   : 


'clock  on 
:eivpd  the 


a  Sat- 


script  report  of  tlie  committee  which  investigated 
hazing  at  the  Military  Academy  at  "West  Point 
By  9  o'clock  Monday  morning  each  member 
of  Congress  had  on  his  desk  a  volume  containing 
two  thousand  pages,  or  the  committee  report  in 
full. 

Two  years  ago,  the  record  was  made  in  the 
printing  of  a  bill  which  was  no  other  than  the 
revised  statutes  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  bill  contained  three  hundred  pages,  and 
was  ready  for  delivery  to  the  White  House  for 
the  President's  signature  ninety  minutes  after 
the  copy  reached  the  printing  office. 

All  original  laws  and  a  few  other  important 
documents  are  printed  upon  sheepskin  parch- 
ment. The  copies  of  the  laws  are  then  filed  iu 
the  State  Department.  It  is  only  when  they  are 
printed  in  the  form  of  statute  books,  however, 
that  tlie  book  plates  are  made  to  be  preserved  in 
the  vaults  of  the  office.  The  composition  upon 
the  Congressional  Record  begins  at  7  P.  M.  each 
day  Congress  is  iu  session,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  day  before  are  issued  from  the  printing 
office  in  time  for  a  6-o'clock  mail  delivery  the 
following  morning.  The  Record  varies  from  an 
issue  of  four  pages  to,  perhaps,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  ;  but  no  matter  what  its  size  or  char- 
acter, it  must  be  printed  and  ready  for  distribu- 
tion within  the  hours  named.  The  copy  comes 
in  a  most  irregular  way,  and  the  Record  is  printed 
upon  a  special  press  built  for  that  purpose. 
Thirty-two  pages  can  be  locked  on  the  rotary 
frame  of  this  press,  which  has  a  feeding  capacity 
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of  sixty  thousand  sheets  an  hour,  and  four  hours 
after  the  first  sheets  come  from  the  presses  fifteen 
thousand  copies  of  the  Thcord  will  have  been 
bound  and  made,  this  being  the  size  of  the  regu- 
lar edition. 

Every  moment  during  the  night  the  foreman 
of  the  composing  room  must  be  prepared  for 
any  emergency  which  can  possibly  arise.  If 
there  happens  to  be  a  night  session,  and  about 
10  o'clock  a  C'ongressman  addresses  the  House, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  introduces  some 
government  report  which  he  requests  shall  be 
included  in  the  ('(mgressiunnl  Record^  this  report 
is  just  as  much  part  of  the  proceedings  as  the 
speech  its<*lf,  and  it  may  run  anywliert^  f nmi  a 
thousand  to  fifty  or  sixty  tliousand  words.  Per- 
haps, after  this  has  all  been  put  into  type  on  a 
rush  order,  the  member  of  Congress  may  re- 
quest that  his  remarks  be  held  for  revision,  or 
he  may  conclude  to  leave  out  part  of  the  matter 
put  in  type.  This  is  tru(^  not  of  one  Congress- 
man only  in  a  day  or  night,  but  a  dozen  Con- 
gressmen might  a<lopt  the  same  course.  In  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  eighteen 
Congresses  each  one  fell  within  a  limit  of  two 
million  words.  Tlie  proceedings  of  the  last 
Congress,  which  are  comprised  within  the  sev- 
enteen thousand  pag(»s  of  the  Record  printed  dur- 
ing that  period,  make  many  volumes,  and  each 
volume  contains  as  much  or  more  than  the  record 
of  an  entire  session  of  earlier  days. 

OFFICIAL    RESPONSIBILITY. 

The  head  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 
is  the  public  print(»r,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Palmer. 
The  printing  office  is  an  independent  bureau  of 
the  Government,  the  ])ublic  printer  reporting 
ilirectly  to  the  President  and  being  responsible 
to  no  one  else.  The  principal  officers  under 
him  are  the  chief  clerk.  Capt.  II.  T.  Brian,  who 
has  an  hon(H*able  record  of  several  decades  in 
various  capacities,  and  the  foremen  of  the  me- 
chanical departments.  The  Department  of  Com- 
nujrce  and  Labor  has  conducted  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  ])rinti ng  office  ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  it  is  (•xpecte<l  that  within  a  short  time 
it  will  also  be  one  of  the  bureaus  includetl  with- 
in tluj  permanent  jurisdi('ti(»n  of  the  nrw  depart- 
ment. 

Somi'  of  the  abusers  which  have  arisen  arc  due 
to  the  entin^  in(l«'pondenc«'  of  this  bureau  in  i\w. 
past.  The  President  of  the  Cniti'd  States  is  un- 
al.)le  to  give  much  attention  to  details  of  govern- 
ment work.  The  public  [>rinter,  tlierefore.  was 
an  officer  of  considerable  importance  an<l  almost 
unlimited  authority.  lie  was  in  a  ])Osition  where 
he  could  do  very  much  as  he  pleased,  the  Presi- 
dent being  compelled  to  leave  i^ractically  every- 


thing to  him.  The  only  other  puwer  with  which 
he  dealt  was  the  joint  committee  on  public  print- 
ing. Tliis  consists  of  three  members  of  the 
Senate  and  thr(>e  of  tlie  House,  meeting  togfldNr 
as  a  joint  committee,  and  presided  over  bjfhft 
chairman  of  the  Senate  committee,  who  ftt  pi» 
ent  is  Senator  Piatt,  the  senior  Senator  fm 
New  York. 

The  law  governing  the  printin^tij  office  is  pon- 
liar  in  many  respects,  one  of  tlie  provisions  beHg 
that  the  joint  committee  should  let  all  contitetl 
for  advertising,  and  make  jill  contracts  for  tk 
purchase  of  paper.  It  is  at  the  time  these  eoi- 
tracts  for  paper  are  to  be  made  that  the  Gll^ 
gressional  committee  shows  its  f^rreatest  actiiil^. 
It  lies  within  its  power  to  reject  any  and.ldl 
bids,  and  upon  it  devolves  the  responiiHiftor 
for  every  feature  of  this  important  ontlay.lli^ 
the  (government  printing.  '  In  all  the  inTart^* 
gations  so  far,  there  has  been  no  testimoiqf  ti 
the  effect  that  any  of  these  conti'acts  for  pipir 
have  been  let  in  any  way  oth(»r  than  that  MR- 
templated  by  the  law,  and  it  is  considered  doil]lt> 
ful  whether  a  d(*tailed  investigation  into  thii 
feature  would  disclose  any  irregularities,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  favoring  of  somj 
constituency  for  political  reasons.  It  can  be  said, 
however,  that  while  there  have  been  numen>ii3 
demands  made  for  an  investigation  of  the  letting 
of  these  contracts  for  paper,  so  far,  at  least,  no 
tangible  evidence  has  been  forthcoming  that 
there  is  any  wrongdoing  in  connection  there- 
with. 

It  is  stated  by  the  printing-office  officials  that 
the  interest  of  the  joint  committee  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  institution  is  largely  perfunctorv,  ex- 
cept in  regard  to  these  contracts  for  paper. 
There  is,  however,  a  point  of  contact  where  the 
members  of  Congress  become  particularly  activo, 
and  that  is  in  the  matter  of  promotions.  This 
brings  up  the  (juestion  of  labor, — a  most  im- 
portant one,  and  in  which  is  involved  the  most 
undesirable  feature  of  the  conduct  of  this  great 
business. 

THK    QUKSTIOX    oF    UNION    LABOR THE    MILLEB 

CASE. 

l*u])lic  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  labor 
question  in  government  employ  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  letter  received  by  W.  A.  Miller,  a  book- 
bindtM-  in  the  (*mploy  of  the  Government  Print- 
ing ( )f!ice.  This  letter  was  written  to  him  by 
the  public  printer,  and  in  it  he  was  notified  of 
his  discharge  on  the  ground  that  as  he  had  been 
dismissed  by  the  bookbinders'  imion,  he  was  no 
longer  accej)table  as  an  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  ( )ffi('e.  This  matter  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  C^ivil  Service  Commission. 
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is  ill  lln5  face  ii[  strung  .iiiiiiinn  lo  tli,>  <-i)ntrary, 
held  by  offic'iala  of  gi-eater  aiitliority,  and  also 
contrary  to  llio  inU'nt  and  purpose  of  tlie  ad- 
ministration. 

In  a  tiioroiigli  invpetigation  wliich  has  Iwun 
given  lliiB  matter,  it  has  hi'en  found  that  since 
the  civil-Bci'vice  regulations  went  into  efiect 
there  lias  been  very  little  abuse  of  tlie  appoint- 
ive power.  W  he'll  a  man  is  wanted  for  the 
printing  office  a  cjill  is  made  upim  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice CommisBiiin.  Tlic  nami^s  nf  the  three  liigh- 
est  eligibiea  on  the  list  are  sent  tn  the  public 
printer.  From  these  tliji!e  lie  cliooses  one. 
Tliere  is  no  doubt  bnt  that  if  an  influential  mem- 
ber of  Congress  has  urged  the  apjwintnient  of  a 
certain  man,  iinil  liis  name  is  among  these  three, 
tliat  he  has  bet-ii  made  tlie  lirst  .lioleo.     T'nder 


3nally  to  that  of  the  President,  and  as  a 
;  of  an  investigation,  President  Roosevelt 
!  a,  letter  which  is  notable  as  being  a  defini- 
>f  the  attitude  of  the  administration  toward 
ivernment  employees, 

is  letter  of  the  President's,  expressed  in 
jle  terms,  laid  down  the  general  principle 
the  Government  could  not  differentiate 
(en  union  and  non-union  labor,  and  that  so 
as  a  man  obtained  his  employment  throngli 
egiilar  and  accepted  channels,  and  was  sat- 
ory  to  his  employers,  it  was  no  concern  of 
fovernment  as  to  whether  or  not  he  was  a 
)er  of  any  labor  organization.  Miller  was 
;e  reinstated  by  the  President's  order,  and 

1  an  employee  of  the  office.  Charges  of  a 
nal  nature  have  been  preferred  against 
l)y  the  union  employees,  and  these  have 
investigated  solely  to  determine  his  per- 
fitness  for  government  employ  and  associa- 
A'ith  his  fellow-employees.  The  case  will 
wided  on  its  merits  along  these  lines,  al- 
:h  it  is  understood  at  tiiis  writing  that  the 
les  charged  arc  not  of  sufficient  importance 

sufficiently  recent  date  to  cause  him  to 
lis  position. 

2  Government  Printing  Office  has  always 
accepted  as    a   union  or   "closed"   shop, 

tome  of  the  officials  are  inclined  to  main- 
that  it  is  sti!!  so.     This  opinion,  however, 


(Chief  Clerk  QoTemment  Printing  Office. 


the  rules  of  the  commission,  however,  the  names 
of  the  two  rejected  applicants  go  back  again  to 
the  public  printer  in  the  nest  draft,  hence  the 
time  must  come  when  they  must  be  seriously 
considered  for  an  appointment. 

If  among  these  men  drawn  there  happens  to 
be  a  non-union  man,  it  has  been  found  that  he 
rarely  outlives  the  probationary  term  of  six 
months  unless  he  was  gathered  into  the  union 
fold  and  thus  complied  with  union  requiremeiit& 
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Tt  is  in  till'  inattiT  of  jui.niotiiins  nini  n-iiiutati'- 
innnts  that  tlii>  Counri'Bsioiial  iiitliiriici!  I'litci's 
largely,  and  there  haw  bi'oii,  iindouliti'dly,  very 
serious  abuses  of  ihis  power.  'Die  reroni 
of  the  office  for  the  paal  few  yeiirs  iu  this  re. 
apect  is  exceedingly  liail,  iuiil  it  is  a  matter 
which  is  extremely  ilifficvilt  to  puiitfoi  owing  to 
(lie  absolute  authority  given  to  the  official  in 
eharge  of  the  offiee  and  the  absence  of  any  de- 
tailed rcgulatinii  pnfurcing  a  merit  system. 

It  can  b."  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  lioverii- 
ment  Printing  Office  han.  up  tn  the  Jliller  case 
at  h'ast,  been  a  union  or  "closed"  shop,  not- 
withstanding such  exceptional  cases  as  ndpht  be 
citfd.  Tliat  it  will  not  bi!  in  the  future  is  the 
determination  of  the  higher  adminiHtrative  offi- 
cials of  the  Government.  The  Miller  ease  served 
as  a  precedent.  Since  that  episode  no  non-union 
man  has  hajipened  to  have  been  drafted  for  em- 
ployment. By  thi'  time  Congress  gets  under 
way.  however,  several  hundi-ed  new  employees 
wilt  be  taken  on.  It  is  expected  that  a  iiunihi-r 
of  these  will  not  be  members  of  labor  unions. 
There  is  no  objection  to  their  liecoming  such  ; 
hut  if  they  elect  to  the  contrary,  they  will  be 
fully  sustained  in  their  positions  so  hmg  as  they 
and  their  work  are  acceptable.  The  theory  upon 
which  the  Government  Printing  Office  is  to  be 
transformed  into  an  open  shop  is  in  effect  that 
tlie  number  of  non-union  employees  will,  within 
reasonable  time,  so  increase  as  to  give  that  ele- 
ment a  feeling  of  greater  safety  and  security  in 
their  positions,  and  tlius  prevent  any  disirrimina- 
tion.  The  oldest  and  besl-informed  men  in  the 
shop  do  not  Iwlieve  that  nnder  present  circum- 
stanciis  a  strike  over  tliis  question  is  within  tlie 
hounds  of  prohabilities.  The  (loveniment  will 
not  make  war  upon  any  individual  or  ciass.  This 
is  to  be  a  peaceful  revolution  brought  about  by 
a  definite  position  maintained  with  rirnincss. — at 
least,  this  is  the  programme.  It  is  not  entirely 
safe  to  predict  results,  for  while  success  is  pn)b- 
able,  nn  man  dare  say  where  a  well -organized 
.   strike    of    govcrniiient    employees 


vrndd 


lid.      It   1 


.nllie 


;  do- 


Th.'  I.ivvest  wage  pal. I  in  the  Oovernnient 
Printing  OfSce  is  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day.  the 
iimouiit  received  by  female  labon^rs.  The  low- 
est wage  jiaid  to  men  is  two  dollars  p*^r  day. 
foreman  receive  two  thousand  dollars  per  annimi, 
(nul  the  Iiigliest  rate  per  day  is  to  pniofreaders. 
wh<i  sometimes  make  four  dollars  and  sixty- 
eight  cents.  Employei:s  woi-k  eight  hours  per 
day,  and  are  allowed  thirty  days'  leave  each  year, 
with  Bomo  other  i>rivilegeR  not  common   to   i>ri- 


vate  emphiviuent.      Night  work  is  paid  for  «i 
per  cent,  increase  of  the  day  scale. 

The  assertion  is  constantly  made  that  I 
gress  fixes  by  law  the  rate  of  wages.  This  ia 
strictly  true,  for  the  law  merely  establislie 
inaximunL,  and  the  public  printer  has  aulli«. 
to  [lay  less  if  he  should  so  detenninu.  Tlie 
in  regard  to  the  employment  of  labor  iu  u 
yarils  specifies  that  the  going  rate  in  that  loca 
shall  be  the  scale,  and  those  wlxi  have  Ion 
into  the  matter  lielieve  that  this  should  be 
law  in  relation  to  the  printing  office  also. 
fact  that  printers  working  in  Washingtou 
private  (inns  labor  nine  hours  per  day,  and 
ceivi'  <me  dollar  j>er  day  less  wages,  is  install 
as  showing  unnecessary  ex]«mditure. 

In  figuring  the  cost  of  government  worl 
must  Im"  reiiiemhered  that  thp  plant  is  the  1 
and  largest  in  the  worhi  ;  that  there  are  no  li. 
charges  for  rent,  insurance,  taxes,  or  interwl 
investment.  In  fact,  there  are  nn  fixed  cliir 
whatever,  and  in  the  pnrchasi}  <.)f  supplies 
buyer  has  the  credit  of  tlut  national  governni 
behind  the  contract,  and  the  advantage  of  d 
ing  in  enormous  quantities. 

OOMT'ABATIVB    COST    OF   DOTEBNHENT    PRIKTtKI 

When  printing  is  done  for  the  OoTerani 
by  public  letting,  as  is  required  by  law  in  k 
instances,  tlie  Government  Printing  Offioet 
bids,  but  it  may  be  said  never  gets  ^e  job.  < 
instance   toward  which    public    attention 
lately  been  ttirned  is  the  printing  of  the  moi 
order  blanks  for  the  post  office.     The  Gen 
ment  bid   was  about  15  per  cent  hi 
any  private    bid.     The    printing-      " 
however,  were  well  satisfied    wit! 
scandal  concerning  the  quality  ot 
furnished  and  tiie  wmk  done.      Tlwtjr 
their  bid  was  based  on  the  requirement 
first-class  job.     ConBiderlng  the  abaenC6  •)<{ 
charges,    the    Government    bid     was    vri 
inucli  higher  than  would  appear  superadd 


With  one  exception,  laborsaving  deftfii 
in  use  throughout  the  Government  prinl' 
That  (exception  lies  in  the  pi-actiae  of  aa. 
by  hand  instead  of  using  the  macbiiiw 
iu  every  private  printing  offii 
country,  large  or  small.  Of  course,  ill  £hl 
ter  the  influence  of  [he  lalior  union  hu 
felt.  11ie  public  printer  aeserts  that 
chines  are  as  yet  an  nntried  quantity  in  th 
of  work  done  in  hia  aliop,  but  apparently] 
effort  has  ever  heen  made  to  try  the 
wcmld  require  a  Congressional  appropriatii 
put  in  machines,  but  liiey  eoiild  have  hetli' 
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long  ago  wiiliout  this,  ami  tliL'ir  <lfsirability  di- 
tcrmined.  There  is,  undoubteilly.  a  larg(?  ainuiint 
of  work  which  conld  be  done  mechanically  at  a 
leaving  ut  time  and  money.  The  excessive  cost 
of  government  printing  appears  to  be  due  di- 
rectly to  high  wages  and  extravagance  and  waste 
in  the  use  of  material,  and  indirectly  to  otlicr 
defects  in  the  general  system. 

FAULTS   OF    ADHINISTRATION. 

As  to  the  general  administration  of  the  ofSce, 
it  has  been  found  that  questions  of  labor  and 
wages  have  been  determined  by  Congressional 
iuHui-'ncK  and  that  of  the  laborers  themselves 
rather  than  by  the  responsible  administrator. 
That  a  lack  of  modern  business  methods  has 
prevailed  in  the  choice  of  machinery,  the  pur- 
olias<'  of  supplies,  stock-taking,  waste,  the  dis- 
triliutiim  of  work,  and  other  details  of  adminis- 
tration is  the  opinion  of  those  in  a  positum  tu 
know  and  competent  to  judge  with  fairness.  In 
all  probability,  lu.wevev.  there  would  be  n- 
sraiidals  of  magnitude  unearthed  in  any  invesli- 


The  evils  in  the  conduct  of  the  Go 
Printing  Offici'  are  tliose  common  to  nearly  all 
government  business  exposed  to  direct  ('on- 
gressional  influence,  carrying  a  large  quota  of 
jiatronage,  remote  from  close  supervision  by  a 
high  responsible  administrative  authority,  anii 
ai-e  representative  of  the  cumulative  and  prog- 
ressive abuses  of  a  century.  As  stated,  however, 
the  character  of  the  enterjirise  is  such  that  com- 
parison with  private  industry  is  possible.  For 
this  reason  the  faults  are  more  easily  detected  as 
they  assume  more  tangible  and  concrete  form, 
and  can  thus  be  more  quickly  and  more  easily 
corrected  if  this  correction  bo  desired  by  the 
pow(!rs  that  be. 

The  (lovernment  I'rintiug  UiEoe  is  a  wonder- 
ful and  astiiunding  institution.  Great  in  its  me- 
chanical fejitun^s,  the  magnitude'  of  its  output, 
tlie  high  character  of  its  finished  product,  the 
number  uf  its  laborers,  and  their  <'.\]ienness  and 
loyalty  to  clx'ir  uisks,  it  is  deserving  of  an 
honest,  intelligent,  non-poiitic'al  and  thoroughlv 
modern  admiuisti-ation.  ennditrted  absuhitcly  ill 
the  inti-ri'Bts  of  ilie  best  imblie  policy. 


eth  Kansas  <i 


the  Pliillpplntn.) 


THE  FORT  RILEY  MANEUVERS. 


IJV   PHILIP  EASl'MAN. 


FROM  the  old-fasliioned  "Training  Diiy.'' 
onco  typical  of  New  England,  when  tlie 
members  ot  the  militia  companies  met  annually 
at  Bomo  convcnionC  Tillage  for  a  few  hmirs,  com- 
pany drill  with  flintlocks,  to  ■  Camp  "William 
Cary  Sangtr,  on  the  Fort  liiloy  Military  Reser- 
vation, near  Jnnc:tion  City,  Kan.,  where  rogi- 
mentB  ot  State  militia  joined  with  the  troops  of 
the  regular  army  in  the  most  exteni-ive  land 
maneuvers  ever  held  in  the  "["nited  States,  is  a 
great  advancement  toward  the  porfecting  of  the 
military  system  ot  the  country. 

In  these  maneuvers,  hehl  from  flptober  15  to 
'i.1,  the  National  Guard  was,  for  the  first  time, 
placed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  regular  army. 
From  private  to  lirigadier-fieuer.al  the  militia- 
men raiikeil  with  the  regvilars,  drew  the  same 
pay,  and  jK-rformed  the  same  duties.  In  1!>02, 
maneuvers  were  lield  at  Fort  Kiley,  and  militia 
took  part,  tint  tlie  States  sending  troojis  bore 
the  exiienHt's,  while  this  y<!ar,  iinder  the  provi- 
sions of  the  '-Dick  bill,"  introduced  in  CnuKress 
by  liepreaentative  Dick,  of  (.Hiio,  the  "War  De- 
partment nift  the  expenses  of  both  the  regular 
troops  and  the  militia,     nds  bill  provides — 

That  llie  Secretary  of  l\'nr  is  hi-reby  iiul.lioriKe<l  to 
provide  for  pBrtleipation  liy  anypart.of  the  orf^aiiiwMl 
mititia  ot  any  State  or  Tcrritiiry  on  tlie  rwjuest  of 
the  governor  thereof  in  the  encaiupnieat,  nianeuvtre, 


ami  field  instruction  o(  any  port  of  th«  regnlararmj 
at  or  near  any  military  poBtorcamp,  or  lake  or  seoccul, 
ilerensex  of  the  United  States.  In  Bach  coae  the  otgii)- 
ize^l  militia  bo  participating  shall  receive  the  same  paj, 
sulsisteace,  anil  transportation  as  Is  provided  by  la' 
fur  the  ofltcerH  and  men  of  the  regular  army,  t«  be  paid 
out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  pay,  Babsistencp,  Mtd 
tranttportatioQ  of  the  army ;  provided,  that  the  cum- 
mand  ot  such  military  poet  or  camp  and  of  the  ofGi'en 
and  troops  of  the  United  Statea  there  stationed  shall  n 
main  witli  the  regular  commanderof  the  poot,  without 
regard  to  the  rank  of  the  commanding  or  otlier  ofBcvr* 
of  the  militia  temporarily  so  encamped  within  Ite  limiis 
or  in  its  vicinity. 

The  Fort  Kiley  Military  Reservation,  chosen 
as  the  theater  for  the  maneuvers,  is  centrally 
located,  and  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Fort  Riley  vas  located  in  1852  by 
}>lajor  £.  A.  Ogden,  and  the  monument  there  to 
his  memory  marks  the  geographical  center  of 
the  United  States.  The  Smoky  Hill  and  Repnb- 
lican  rivci-s  join  on  the  reeerration  and  form 
the  Kansas  River.  There  are  smaller  streanta 
ravines,  hills,  timber,  and  prairie. — rough  and 
level  stretches  that  present  Boitah^e  ronditioDB 
for  varied  problems.  There  are  twenty  thou- 
eand  acres  in  the  reservation,  and  enongh  adja- 
cent farm  land  was  leased  for  nse  daring  the 
man<nivers  to  provide  npvard  of  nxty  sqnan 
miles  for  the  operations.   Af^irozimate^,  fifteea 
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thousand  men  took  part  in  the  maneTivers.  This 
was  but  two  thousand  less  than  the  uumber  of 
Bokliere  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek 
in  the  Civil  War. 

The  maneuvers  furniehed  object  lessons  both 
for  the  regular  troojra  and  the  militia.  To  the 
regulars  they  were  particularly  valuable,  for  the 
reason  that  all  arms  of  the  service  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  act  in  conjunction  and  to  observe 
the  movements  of  each  other.  To  the  militia 
the  maneuvers  presented  opportunities  never 
before  accorded  the  citizen  soldiers.  The  theories 
taught  from  the  tactics  and  drill  regulations 
were  put  into  use.  The  militiamen  emerged 
from  the  humdrum  of  the  school  of  the  soldier, 
and  the  ceremonial  and  prescribed  movements 
of  a  dress  parade,  to  the  formations,  movements, 
and  conditions  of  actual  warfare,  which  stopped 
short  only  of  bullets.  The  maneuvers  did  not 
degenerate  into  sham  battles. 

Col.  Arthur  L.  Wagner,  assistant  adjutant- 
g.'neral  of  the  United  States  army  and  chief 
umpire  of  the  juanou vers  held  this  year  and  last, 
in  his  official  report  on  the  maneuvers  of  1902, 
.  said  :  "  The  exorcises  carried  out  more  than  sur- 
passed my  expectations.  It  is  extremely  difBcult 
in  the  conduct  of  maneuvers  to  maintain  the 
conditions  of  actual  warfare  and  prevent  the 
i-ontact  of  opposing  forces  from  assuming  '  im- 
possible' conditions  and  degenerating  into  a 
-  sham  battle.'  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
ci'iiditions  of  actual  warfare  were  maintained  to 
a  striking  degree.  This  I  attribute  mainly  to 
the  fact  that  moat  of  the  officers  engaged  in  the 
maneuvers  had  participated  in  actual  warfare. 
Tliev  appreciated  tLe  value  of  the  exercises  as 
training  for  real  campaign  duties,  and  their  zeal, 
e.\]-M>jii-'nce,  and  ability  contributed  to  an  im- 
iiH-asiirable  degree  to  the  success  of  the  maneu- 
viM-s.  The  opinion  generally — I  think,  univer- 
gaily — expressed  by  the  officers  participating  in 
thi'su  exercises  was  that  a  great  deal  had  been 
leiirned  that  could  not  otherwise  have  been  ac- 
quired. In  my  opinion,  everybody  who  partici- 
pated in  the  encampment  learned  something, 
and  many  of  ua  learned  a  great  deal." 

I.nst  year,  but  two  States,  Colorado  and  Kan- 
pa?.  Sf'nt  militia  organizations  to  take  part  in 
III.-  maneuvers.  This  year,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kan- 
>ii;',  ^[is80uri,  Nebraska,  and  Texas  were  repre- 
sfnli-d.  The  Colorado  troops  were  prevented 
irtiiii  attending  by  strikes  at  home  which  de- 
maniled  their  attention.  The  encampment,  as 
an  annual  event  for  the  militia,  is  yet  new.  It 
is  expected  that  the  number  of  States  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  for  the 
militia  will  increase  year  liy  year. 

Major-Gen.  John  C.  Bates,  commanding  the 


Department  of  Missouri,  with  headquarters  at 
Omaha,  was  in  command  of  the  maneuver  camp. 
The  troops  participating  constituted  the  Provi- 
sional Division,  the  organization  being  as  follows  : 

Provisional  Division. —  Major-Gen.  John  C, 
Bates,  U.S.A.,  commanding ;  First  Battalion, 
United  States  Engineers ;  Hospital  Corps  Com- 
pany of  Instruction,  No.  1  ;  Company  B,  United 
States  Signal  Corps ;  Signal  Company,  Nebraska 
National  Guard, 

First  Brigade.  —  Brig. -Gen.  Frederick  D. 
Grant,  U.S.A.,  commanding;  Second  United 
States  Infantry  ;  Twelfth  United  States  Infantry 
(First  Battalion) ;  Twenty- first  United  States  In- 
fantry ;  Provisional  Batallion,  Texas  National 
Guard. 

Second  Brigade.  —  Brig.-Gen.  J.  Franklin 
Bell,  U.S.A.,  commanding  ;  Sixth  United  States 
Infantry  (eleven  companies)  ;  Twenty-fifth  Unit- 
ed States  Infantry  (eleven  companies)  ;  Fifty- 
fifth  Regiment  Infantry,  Iowa  National  Guard. 
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Tbibd  Brigade. — Brig.-Gon.  Tims.  TI.  Barry, 
I'.S.A.,  commanding  ;  I'rovisiwiial  Itogimoiit, 
Arkansas  Stato  Guard  ;  Prm-isional  Kegimi'nt, 
MiBBOuri  Xational  tiuard  ;  fecund  Reginutut  In- 
fantry, Xebraaka  National  Guard, 

PouBTH  Bhiqadb. — ISrig.-Gen.  James  W.  F 
Hughes,  Kansas  National  Guard,  commanding  ; 
First  Infantry,  Kansas  National  Guard  ;  f^econd 
Infantry,  Kansas  Xatioiml  Guard. 

Cavalry  Bhiqadb. — Brig.-(ieu,  CHmillo  G.  (', 
t'arr,  U.S.A.,  commanding ;  Fourth  T'nitod 
States  Cavalry  (eight  troops) :  Kiglith  United 
Sutes  Cavalry  (eight  troops)  ;  'iVntli  T'nited 
States  Cavalry  (tiiglit  troops). 

Divisional  Aktii.leby. — Major  William  11. 
Coffin,  Artillery  Corps,  commanding :  Sixth, 
Seventh,  Nineteenth,  Twentieth.  Twiinty-fifth, 
Twenty-dghth.  and  Twenty-ninth  battories. 
United  States  Field  Artillery  ;  BatU'iies  .V  and 
U.  Field  Artillery,  Kansas  National  GunnJ. 

While  hut  few  Staces  wen^  repreet.-nted  in  the 
camp  hy  militia  organi/ations.  llie  niajority  of 
the  States  sent  officers  of  the  Nationa!  Guard  to 
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given  every  advantage  to  wiln 

s«  the   exemplili 

cations  of  (he  war  prolilems  ai 

i  to  take  part  in 

the  discuwions  regarding   tJsei 
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militia  oilii'ers  from   the  viirin 
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foreign  countries  were  n-[.rcs 

iit<'il  hv  iinlitaiA 

attachf's. 

Main-  of  the  regular  troops 

larrlied  h.-twivn 

their   slations    an<l    the    mane 

ver   camp.     Th. 

First  Battalion  of  Engii rs. 

second  Squadron 

Fourth    Cavalry,   the    Tw.-nly 

'ighth    Mountaii 

Battery,  the  Sixth  Infantry  and  baud  of  f'Tl 
Leavenworth,  marched  to  and  from  Fort  Rik'v. 
The  Second  Battalion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  In/iii 
try  traveled  between  Fort  Reno,  Oklahoma,  ainl 
"Wichita,  Kan.,  by  rail,  and  marched  betnwii 
^\'icl(ita  and  Fort  Riley.  The  First  Squl^d^>ll 
of  the  Eighth  Cavalry  returned  from  Fort  Riley 
to  Fort  iSill.  <_>klahoma,  by  marching  a  distaiiL-e 
of  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The 
First  and  Third  battalions  of  the  Twonty-fiftii 
Infantry  marched  between  Fort  Niobrua  and 
Norfolk,  Neb.,  and  made  the  remainder  of  the 
journey  by  rail.  The  band  and  Fint  and  Tlaii 
squadrons  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry  marehed  both 
ways  between  S'ort  Robinson  and  Sidnej,  Neb, 
making  the  rest  of  the  journey  by  raiL 

The  problems  for  the  maiiouvers  were  pr? 
]>ared  by  a  board  of  regular  urmy  officers.  Tbe 
two  forces  engaged  were  uniformed,  and  known 
as  the  '■  Blue  "  and  the  "  Brown."  All  the  troops 
were  encamped  together,  and  laeeacli  mauetlTer 
were  tlivided  and  assigned  to  iho  Blue  or  the 
Brown,  as  was  contemplate'l  in  tho  praUeni- 
'i'he  Blue  forces  wore  the  familiar  blue  unlfonij. 
the  Brown  forces  wore  the  khaki  or  brovn  can 
vas  blouse  and  trousers. 

htiring  the  solution  of  the  problems  prepare-! 
for  the  officers  and  troops  to  solve,  tbia  uiit 
pircB  followed  the  variona  coinmandB  and  lic 
cided  when  proper  or  improper  niOTflg  wei* 
executed,  tho  proper  positions  occupied,  iHp 
troops  distributed  to  the  best  advuitan  vxl 
the  necessary  precautions  taken.  The  nmpiv 
noti'il  the  actions  of  the  commando  on  each  side 
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h  ammunition,  <n  tbe  re 


and  collectively,  and  also  observed  the 
ct  of  all  engaged,  from  tbe  bighest  officer 
!  privates.  None  of  the  opposing  forcfs 
allowed  to  come  closer  than  one  hundred 
of  each  other,  as  there  is  danger  of  acci- 
from  even  blank  cartridges  at  a  close 
If  a  charge  were  made,  the  iiioveiniint 
sd  when  the  lines  were  within  that  dJs- 
of  each  other. 

I  maneuvers  were  stragetical,  and  ceased 
nothing  short  of  actual  conditions  of  bat- 


tle could  decide  the  victory.  Wlien  a  condition 
was  brought  about,  by  either  the  iSlue  or  the 
Ilrown,  that  in  actual  wiirfare  would  bo  produc- 
tive of  results,  tlien  the  umpires  rendered  a  de- 
cision accoi'ditigly.  Certain  rules  were  followed  ; 
for  instance  :  cavalry  standing  to  receive  a  charge 
was  considered  defeated  ;  patrols-  fired  upon 
within  one  bund  red  and  fifty  yards  by  dismounted 
tiien  or  scouts  were  considered  captuj-ed  ;  in  a 
cavalry  versux  cavalry  charge  of  equal  forces  the 
victory  went  to  the  side   bringing  up  a  formed 
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running,  jumping,  ohatacle  raeew,  wall-scaling 
for  infantry,  artillery  drivers'  trontests,  tent- 
pegging  and  tent-pitching  oontesle,  munnted 
harebaek  wrestling  for  the  eavaliynien.  and  hur- 
dle races  for  man  and  horse  were  held. 

Every  precaution  was  taken  for  the  pt'rfoct 
sanitation  of  the  maneuver  camp,  and  the  strict- 
est orders  were  those  pertaining  to  eleaidini'ss. 
Kxperienco  iias  taught  that  far  more  soldiers  die 
from  diG<.-aso  and  sickness  in  camp  than  are 
killed  in  battle.  Ksju'eial  attention  was  given  to 
the  selection  of  a  suitaljle  location  for  the  camp, 
and  by  lectun's  and  example  the  militia  ofTicers 
vt-ra  instnicted  on  this  important  point,  i^traw 
and  cniiie  petroleum  were  used  daily  in  burning 
OTit  sinks.  Lime  was  used  freely  as  disinfect- 
ant. The  men  were  ordered  to  keep  the  tent 
walla  up  every  day  when  the  weather  jjermittod, 
and  the  daily  airing  of  clothing  was  required. 
Twice  daily  an  inspection  of  the  tents,  kitchens, 
and  surroundings  was  made. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  AMEBICAN  SMALL.  ARMS. 

(1.  New  Springfield  masrazine  rifle,  caliber  .30,  with  rod-bayonet.  2.  Kr&g-Jorgenson  magazine  rifle,  caliber  JUL  wth 
knife-bayonet;  used  durinjf  the  war  with  Spain.  3.  Springfield  breech-loader,  single  shot,  caliber  .45,  with  rod-bayonet ; 
issned  to  army  in  1873;  the  rod-bayonet,  however,  was  adopted  in  a  later  issue.  4.  Old  Springfield  muzzle-loader,  osinf 
percussion  caps,  with  long  angular  bayonet,  used  during  and  before  the  Civil  War.  5.  Flintlock  musket,  used  before  aad 
after  the  Revolution.) 

THE   NEW   SPRINGFIELD    RIFLE  AND    THE 
IMPROVEMENT   IN    SMALL  ARMS, 


BY  CHARLES  J.   LEACH. 


WHEN  the  new  S[)riiigfield  rifle  is  issued 
to  our  army,  the  United  States  will  be 
equipped  with  tlie  most  serviceable  and  power- 
ful military  rifle  in  the  world.  It  embodies  the 
best  features  of  the  present  Kriig-Jorgenson 
and  the  Mauser  rifle,  and  has  been  given  the 
most  exhaustive  tests  under  conditions  likely  to 
be  met  with  in  active  service.  These  include 
placing  the  rifle  in  water  so  that  some  of  its 
parts  might  rust,  and  also  throwing  sand  in  the 
m(»chauism. 

The  new  weapon  is  wliat  is  known  as  the  clip- 
loading  magazim^  gun,  being  provided  witli  a 
cut-oiT,  whit'li  enables  the  iin^v  to  us(^  it  as  a  sin- 
gle loader,  with  tlic^  contents  of  the  magazine 
(five  cartridges)  in  reserve. 

At  present,  only  a  lew  of  these  guns  liave  be(»n 
issued  to  exj)ert  sliots  in  tlie  army  for  firing 
tests;  but  about  7)eceml)er,  11)0.'),  their  manufac- 
ture for  issue  to  tlie  entire  army  will  comm(»nce. 
Siity  thousand  will  be  I'equired,  and  they  will 


be  turned  out  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundrtd 
and  fifty  per  day.  In  case  of  emergency,  how- 
ever, a  larg(»r  number  can  bo  turned  out,  and 
private  manufacturers  could  be  called  upon  lo 
make  the  rifles.  The  arming  of  the  militia  with 
tlie  new  rifle  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  army  is  equipped  with  them. 

The  new  Springfield  weighs  9.47  pounds, 
against  10. G4  for  the  Krag,  and  its  barrel  is  24 
inclu?s,  while  that  of  the  Krag  is  32.  Over  all 
the  new  piece  measures  43  inches,  against  49 
inches  for  the  Krag.  Although  the  caliber  of 
both  rifles  is  the  same, — namely,  .30, — tbe 
shooting  pow(»r  of  the  Springfield  is  vastly 
superior. 

While  the  bullets  of  both  rifles  are  of  the 
same  weight,  the  smokeless-powder  charge  of 
the  new  rifle  is  increased  to  43.3  grains,  that  of 
the  Kriig  being  87.0  grains.  The  increased 
charge  gives  the  nt»w  Springfield  a  muzzle  ve- 
locity of  '2.300  feet  per  second,  which  is  just  300 
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r  second  faster  than  the  Krag,  and  in- 

the  muzzle  energy  from  1.952  foot- 
to  2.582. 

increased  energy  causes  the  bullet  to 
n  a  flatter  trajectory,  the  rise  above  the 

at  the  highest  point  of  the  trajectory 
luch  less.  This  increases  what  is  known 
danger  space,  or  the  space  covered  by 
.et  at  a  height  above  the  ground  not  ex- 

that  of  a  man.  Thus,  in  shooting  at 
'ards,  the  bullet  at  its  greatest  height, 
is  at  500  yards,  rises  only  20.67  feet  in 
f  Springfield,  whereas  the  bullet  in  the 
ses  25.8  feet. 

n  example  of  the  tremendous  decrease 
leight  of  the  trajectory  of  modern  aims 
3  increase  of  the  danger  space  by  the 
trajectory,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
ting  at  300  yards  with  the  smooth-bore 
J  used  before  our  Civil  War  the  bullet 
the  turning-point  of  the  trajectory  129 
the  air.     This  turning-point  was  at  175 

lew  Springfield  has  a  range  of  five  miles, 
h  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  see  a 
target  at  that  distance.  The  piece  will 
ied  up  to  at  least  3,000  yards  ;  but  even 
tance  is  too  great  for  actual  aiming  at  a 
house,  but  will  aid  in  dropping  shots  at 
.  At  1,000  yards,  a  line  of  men  resem- 
road  line,  the  uniform  width  of  which  is 
above  by  the  line  of  heads  and  below  by 

of  legs.  At  1,200  yards,  cavalry  is  dis- 
led  from  infantry,  and  movements  can 
At  2,000  yards,  bodies  of  troops  can 
nguished,  and  a  man  or  horse  appears 
ot.  The  whites  of  a  man's  eyes  can  be 
30  yards.  At  a  distance  of  53  feet,  the 
ringfield  has  penetrated  54.7  feet  of  pine 
and  6.3  feet  at  1,500  yards, 
ovide  for  the  rare  occasions  when  the 

is  needed,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
or  cleaning,  the  new  gun  will  be  pro- 
ith  a  rod  bayonet,  which  is  raised  from 
>den  casing  under  the  barrel,  and  held 
place  when  raised  by  a  spring.  It  is 
to  the  rod  bayonet  adopted  for  the  old 
eld  caliber  .45,  some  twelve  years  ago. 
,s  dispensed  with  the  clumsy  bayonet 
i,  and  will  enable  the  soldier  to  carry 
person  instead  an  efficient  intrenching 
'j  in  any  way  connected  with  the  rifle, 
vide  him  with  an  efficient  bayonet  and 
;  rod,  which  can  also  be  used  for  driv- 

any  defective  shell  that  may  possibly 
the  gun. 

Qportant  feature  in  both  the  new  Spring- 
i  the  present  Krag  is  the  entire  absence 


of  recoil  when  firing,  and  bruised  shoulders 
and  arms,  caused  by  the  heavy  recoil  of  the  .45 
Springfield  and  older  rifles,  are  now  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  barrel  of  the  new  Springfield 
will  be  entirely  incased  in  wood,  instead  of  only 
part  of  it,  as  in  the  present  rifles. 

The  old  cartridge  box,  carrying  some  twenty 
rounds,  has  now  been  replaced  by  the  web  belt, 
carrying  one  hundred  or  more  rounds,  as  the 
small  caliber  of  the  present  bullet,  which  in 
diameter  is  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  lead 
pencil,  permits  of  a  larger  supply  on  the  person 
of  the  soldier  than  in  the  case  of  .45  or  .50  cali- 
ber bullets. 

With  accuracy,  twenty  rounds  have  been  fired 
with  the  new  Springfield  by  experts  in  15} 
seconds,  fifteen  of  these  rounds  being  fired 
singly  and  five  from  the  magazine.  The  aver- 
age soldier,  except  when  rapid  fire  was  ordered, 
would  probably  not  shoot  more  than  ten  shots 
a  minute,  if  that  many. 

In  1878, — twenty-five  years  ago, — the  .45 
caliber  Springfield  of  the  United  States  had  a 
rear  sight  graduated  to  1,100  yards,  and  the 
sights  of  the  rifles  of  some  of  the  other  European 
powers  were  graduated  as  follows :  France, 
1,968  ;  England,  1,300  ;  Spain,  1,093  ;  Italy, 
1,093;  Germany,  1,750  yards.  The  veloctty  of  the 
bullet  at  82  feet  from  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  was 
then, — for  the  United  States,  1,350  feet  per  sec- 
ond ;  France,  1,410  ;  England,  1,263  ;  Spain, 
1,345  ;  Italy,  1,345  ;  Germany,  1,394. 

To-day,  the  muzzle  velocity  per  second  of  the 
rifles  of  the  above  powers  is  as  follows  :  United 
States  Springfield,  2,300  ;  French  Lebel,  2,073  ; 
English  Lee-Metford,  2,000  ;  Spanish  Mauser, 
2,388  ;  Italian  Mannlicher-Carcano,  2,100  ;  Ger- 
man Mauser,  2,034  feet.  Sights  on  these  rifles 
are  now  graduated  thus :  United  States,  2,000  ; 
France,  2,187  ;  England,  2,800  ;  Spain,  2,187  ; 
Italy,  2,100  ;  Germany,  2,187  yards. 

The  high  power  of  the  modem  rifle  has  led  to 
several  inventions  for  the  protection  of  the  sol- 
dier. These  include  the  cuirass,  or  jacket,  and 
the  rifle  shield.  From  tests  made  of  these,  not 
long  since,  by  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, United  States  army,  it  was  found  that  the 
cuirass,  or  jacket,  furnishes  protection  against  a 
revolver  bullet  at  very  close  ranges,  but  at  a 
range  of  twenty-five  yards  the  jacket  is  easily 
pierced  by  a  bidlet  from  the  caliber  .38  revolver. 
It  does  not  give  protection  against  the  jacketed 
bullet  of  the  automatic  pistol,  caliber  .38,  at  any 
moderate  range. 

The  adoption  of  the  cuirass,  therefore,  would 
require  the  soldier  to  carry  a  heavy  weight  which 
would  give  him  no  protection  against  rifle  or 
carbine  bullets  at  any  fighting  range,  and  would 
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not  protect  him  against  the  revolver  bullet  even 
at  moderate  ranges  greater  than  twenty-five 
yards. 

The  rifle  shield,  consisting  of  steel  plate  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  backed  by  a  1-inch 
thickness  of  bullet-proof  fabric,  will  give  pro- 
tection against  tlie  caliber  .30  rifle  at  ranges  of 
five  hundred  yards,  or  greater. 

The  bullet-proof  fabric  one  inch  tliick  appears 
to  possess  resisting  power  about  equal  to  or  per- 
haps slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  steel  plate 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick.  Its  weight,  how- 
ever, is  greater  than  the  steel  plate,  the  steel 
plate  12|-  by  18  inclies  weighing  3  pounds  11 
ounces,  wliile  the  fabric  one  inch  thick,  same 
dimensions,  weighs  5  pounds  8  ounces  when  dry 
and  10  pounds  8  ounces  when  saturated  with 
water.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  of  two 
shields  of  equal  weight,  one  of  steel  and  one  of 
bullet-proof  fabric^  the  steel  shield  will  afford 
the  greater  protection.  The  fabric,  moreover, 
would  have  the  objection  of  being  more  liable 
to  damage  than  steel  ;  and  when  wet  its  weight 
would  be  almost  doubled,  while  its  bullet-resist- 
ing qualities  would  be  greatly  reduced.  None 
of  these  devices  are  considered  practicable  for 
the  soldier. 

Tests  as  to  penetration  of  the  present  rifle 
bullets  in  sand,  loam,  and  steel  have  been  made, 
showing  that  the  penetration  into  sand  and  loam 
at  i)0  feet  does  not  exceed  6  inches  ;  at  500 
yards,  13^  inches ;  and  at  1,000  yards,  IG^ 
inches.  At  the  short  range  of  50  feet  the 
velocity  is  so  high  .that  before  displacement  of 
the  sand  can  result  the  bullets  are  completely 
destroyed, — the  lead  is  fused  and  the  steel  casing 
torn  into  ribbons. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  least 
penetration  in  sand  occurs  at  the  shortest  ranges, 
and  that  at  fiftv  feet  distance  six  inches  of  sand 
is  sufficient  protection.  At  this  distance  tlie  pro- 
jectile is  moving  with  so  great  a  velocity  that 
the  particles  of  sand  do  not  have  time  to  admit 
of  motion  among  themselves  before  the  bullets 
are  completely  destroyed. 

The  penetrations  at  one  thousand  yards  were 
greater  than  those  at  five  hundred  yards,  the 
explanation  being  that  having  less  velocity  at 
tliat  range  their  action  is  more  of  a  pressure, 
like  that  of  a  cane  being  tlirust  into  the  sand, 
giving  time  for  movement  of  the  particles.  At 
both  500  and  1,000  yard  ranges  the  bullets  were 
found  uninjured. 

Sweden  has  an  American  arm.  the  new  Reming- 
ton, sighted  to  the  extreme  range  of  2,624  yards. 

All  the  civilized  powers  of  the  world  have 
adopted  the  magazine  rifle  of  small  caliber,  and 
use  smokeless-powder  cartritlges. 


The  following  shows  the  penetrative  power  of 
the  bullets  of.  modern  rifles  :  United  States^  new 
Springfield  at  53  feet,  54.7  inches  of  pine; 
United  States,  Krag-Jorgenson  at  3  feet,  24.2 
inches  in  dry  oak ;  Canada,  Lee-Enfield  at  25 
yards,  42  inches  in  fir;  Great  Britain  and  Egypt^ 
Lee-Metford  at  25  yards,  42  incLes  in  pine; 
Belgium,  Mauser  at  109  yards,  32  inches  in 
pine  ;  France,  Lebel  at  218  yards,  24  inches  in 
pine  ;  Germany,  Mauser  at  109  yards,  32  inches 
in  pine  ;  Mexico,  Mondragon  at  25  yards,  42 
inches  in  pine  ;  Russia,  Mouzin  at  310  yards,  20 
inches  in  fir ;  Spain,  Mauser  at  13  yards,  55 
inches  in  pine  ;  Sweden,  new  Remington  at  109 
yards,  4  inches  in  deal ;  Switzerland,  Schmidt- 
Rubin  at  218  yards,  23  inches  in  pine  ;  Turkey, 
Mauser  at  35  yards,  49  inches  in  pine. 

Some  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  are  even 
now  looking  for  a  still  more  deadly  arm,  snd 
are  experimenting  with  an  automatic  magsziDe 
rifle,  or  one  in  which  the  energy  of  the  recoil  is 
used  to  reload  the  rifle.  All  that  it  is  necessary 
to  do  is  to  press  the  trigger,  and  the  weapon 
continues  to  fire  until  all  the  cartridges  in  the 
magazine  are  used  up.  One  of  the  serious  dif- 
ficulties to  contend  with  in  such  rifles  wonld  ba 
the  supply  of  ammunition  on  the  firing  lina 

The  modern  breech-loading  and  magasine  riiia 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  American  bvm- 
tion  of  the  metallic  cartridge ;  and  the  idetf 
which  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  hesTj 
ordnance,  as  well  as  small  arms,  also  originated 
in  America. 

During  the  war  between  Russia  and  TvAej, 
in  1877,  the  long-range  American  rifle,  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  Turks,  first  showed  its  deadly  eSec* 
tiveness.  Anywhere  from  half  a  mile  to  a  loSk 
and  a  half  the  Russians  found  themselTeB  nb* 
ject  to  a  fire  beyond  the  range  of  their  Gfwn 
guns. 

The  caliber  of  muskets  used  during  the  Revo- 
lution was  75-hundredths  of  an  ineh,  and  two 
hundred  yards  was  a  very  extreme  range  for 
accurate  shooting,  as  it  was  in  the  Mexican  War. 
In  1812,  muskets  of  .70  caliber  were  use4,  with 
no  rear  sight.  This  was  a  SprLigfield  gan,  and 
a  smooth-bore  flintlock  ;  and  some  of  them,  it  it 
said,  were  used  in  the  Mexican  War.  The  pow- 
der charges  were,  with  the  bullet,  made  up  is 
the  form  of  a  cartridge,  wrapped  in  linen  or 
stout  paper,  with  a  thin  paper  on  the  end  to  bite 
oS.  before  the  charge  was  inserted  in  the  giu- 
This  form  of  cartridge  waa  used  over  a  hundxed 
years  ago,  and  during  our  Civil  War,  but  vitb 
the  addition  of  the  percusrion  cap. 

The  caliber  of  the  Springfield^  in  the  CiTil 
AVar,  was  .58,  but  there  were  not  enough  of  them 
to  supply  the  vast  army  of  the  Nortli,  and  arms 
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it  quantities  were  purc'iiased  in  Europe 
lifferent  countries,  but  the  majority  were 
glish  Enfield. 

guns  varied  in  caliber,  and  caused  end- 
nfusion,  and  were  very  injurious  to  the 
cy  of  troops.  There  were,  calibers  of 
\  and  .69,  and  even  others,  and  frequent- 
ammunition  would  get  mixed  up.  The 
[  was  sighted  up  to  500  yards,  but  300  or 
trds  was  considered  a  long  range.  Ber- 
sharpshooters,  who  used  some  rifles  that 
id  35  pounds,  and  had  to  be  fired  from  a 
-ere  thought  to  be  doing  wonders  when 
red  at  600  yards. 

3tive  fire  with  the  old  musket  could  not 
vered  at  a  range  over  two  hundred  or 
ndred  and  fifty  yards, 
•eech-loader  was  issued  to  our  troops  for 
1816,  or  half  a  century  before  the  Prus- 
tedle-gun  made  itself  famous, 
development  of  our  small-arm  manufac- 
iuring  the  Civil  War  resulted  in  a  large 
i  from  European  countries  for  American 
md  within  two  or  three  years,  commen- 
bout  1868,  $100,000,000  was  sent  to  this 
yr  in  payment  for  military  arms  and  am- 
Dn.  The  Remington  Arms  Company  alone 
d  $25,000,000. 

great  range  of  the  modern  arm  and  the 
smokeless  powder  by  skilled  shots  was 
3monstrated  in  the  Boer  War,  where  the 
like  our  troops  in  the  Revolution,  trained 
oyhood  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  caused  such 
:er  among  the  better  drilled  but  poorer 
nen  of  Great  Britain.  The  Boer  War 
rther  emphasized  the  necessity  of  using 
wherever  possible  against  the  present 
small  arm.  The  necessity  of  competent 
and  patrols  and  of  the  open-order  forma- 
ts also  demonstrated.  Not  the  least  im- 
i  lesson  was  the  need  of  mounted  infantry 
ate  against  such  a  mobile  force  as  the 
and  over  such  vast  territory  so  difficult 
erse.  The  war  in  South  Africa  also  de- 
i  the  need  of  accurate  sights,  for  the  Brit- 
it  proved  defective,  and  no  less  than  250,- 
them  had  to  be  sent  out  to  the  troops  in 
Id  to  replace  the  defective  ones.  The 
on  our  American  Krag,  during  the  Span- 
ar,  were  also  defective,  those  on  the 
ti  Mauser  being  most  accurate.  Had  our 
met  a  better-trained  army  than  that  of 
under  the  circumstances,  the  superior 
•  would  have  told  heavily  against  them, 
fective  sights  have  now  been  remedied. 


Under,  the  new  tactics,  when  the  supply  of 
ammunition  is  ample,  and  the  enemy  is  in  large 
boaies.  volley&  may  be  fired  at  extreme  ranges. 
The  fire  ai  will  and  the  fire  with  counted  car- 
tridges are  used  from  four  hundred  to  eight 
hundred  yards.  The  rapid  fire  ig- used  at  short 
ranges,  at  the  decisive  moment  of  action. 
•  The  squad  is  the  basis  of  the  extended-order 
tactics,  and  men  are  taught  to  regard  the  squad 
as  the  unit  from  which  they  should  never  be 
separated.  If  their  squad  should  be  broken  up, 
or  the  men  become  separated,  they  place  them- 
selves under  the  orders  of  the  nearest  squad 
leader,  as  if  it  were  the  one  to  which  they  orig- 
inally belonged. 

Men  firing  at  the  enemy,  who  may  be  beyond 
the  control  of  the  squad  leader,  do  not  fire  at  a 
distance  of  over  400  yards  at  a  man  lying  down, 
500  yards  at  a  man  kneeling,  600  yards  at  a  man 
standing,  700  yards  at  a  horseman,  and  at  not 
over  800  yards  at  a  small  squad  of  men  or  line 
of  skirmishers. 

Under  the  now  tactics,  the  command  '^  Load  " 
can  be  given  from  any  position,  and  when  the 
firing  of  volleys  is  needed  the  commands  are 
simply,  "Load,"  "Ready,"  "Aim,"  "Fire." 

With  the  muzzle-loading  guns,  even  in  the 
Civil  War,  it  required  ten  commands  to  load,  as 
follows:  (1)  "Load,"  (2)  "  Handle  cartridge," 
(3)  "Tear  cartridge,"  (4)  "Charge  cartridge," 
(5)  "Draw  ramrod,"  (6)  "Ram,"  (7)  "Return 
ramrod,"  (8)  "Cast  about,"  (9)  "Prime,"  (10) 
"Shoulder  arms,"  (11)  "Ready,"  (12)  "Aim," 
and  (13)  "Fire." 

Effectiveness  in  battle  depends  upon  the  skill 
of  the  marksman  as  much  as  upon  the  perfection 
of  his  weapon.  It  was  estimated  that  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Churubusco,  during  the  Mexican  War,  the 
Americans  expended  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  shots  for  each  of  the  enemy  disabled,  and 
the  Mexicans  eight  hundred. 

The  South  African,  Spanish-American,  and 
Chinese  wars  show  that  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
the  high-powered  small-caliber  bullets  are  of  a 
merciful  nature,  producing  but  little  shock,  and 
unless  in  a  vital  part,  the  wounds  yield  readily 
to  treatment  and  recovery. 

This  merciful  quality  of  the  bullet  is  found 
objectionable  in  warfare  against  savages,  and  the 
British  in  North  Africa  are  finding  that  the 
small  caliber  bullet  does  not  stop  the  rush  of  the 
fanatical  followers  of  the  Mad  Mullah.  The  .45 
and  .50  caliber  bullets  made  frightful  wounds, 
and  had  a  far  better  stopping  effect,  than  those 
now  in  use. 


GALVESTON'S   GREAT   SEA   WALL. 


A  LITTLE  over  three  yeai'S  ago. — in  Septem- 
ber, 1900, — the  city  of  (Jalvfstoii,  Texan, 
experienced  oneof  the  greatest  disasters  iii  Amer- 
ican history.  The  stonn  whirh  swept  over  riie 
islaud  dfstriiyi'd  such  a,  larfje  section  of  tlie  city 
thiit  it  waH  i-onHidered  lioulitfnl  if  Oalveston 
conld  iei-o\-cr  from  the  l.hiw  which  it  liad  re- 
ceive<i,  f..r  the  heart  i.f  the  hnsiuess  n.-ction  of 
the  city  and  a  niimher  of  the  nioBt  pretentious 
residence  districts  were  literally  ruined,  tlie  loss 
aggregating  many  MiilUons  of  ilollarx  in  money, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  number  of  persons  who 
were  killed. 

When    the   rjuestii 
caiiLi'  np.  the  plan  u 
t!ie  site  to  another  iMCiiIity 
present    city   iiltugetlicr. 
was  built  upon  an"  island  w 
spit  not  exceedinf;  tli 


of  rel>uildin;j;  the  city 
sii^jl^ested  of  cliangiug 
I  abandoniuji  the 
,  it 


■li  is  merely  ; 

■s  in  width  at  any 
point,  and  exten'Unt?  parallel  to  the  mainland  a 
distance  of  about  thirty-one  miles.  The  fact  that 
tin;  city  almost  directly  faces  the  Gulf,  atid  that 
the  highest  part  of  the  land  on  which  its  build- 


ings stand  is  but  a  few  feet  above  high  tide. 
c-aused  many  to  fear  that  a  repetition  of  the 
storm  of  1900  might  totally  destroy  it. 

The  majority  of  the  citizeoB  of  Oalreeton. 
however,  opposed  the  remoTsl  of  the  city,  Bince 
it  would  be  necessary  to  abandon  the  harbor 
which  had  been  created,  and  the  railroad  ter- 
minals, which  would  entail  a  great  losa,  wde 
from  the  value  of  the  other  property  wliirli 
would  have  to  be  relinquiabed.  A  strong  kt' 
ing  of  civic  pride  was  ^ao  developed  which  '[i 
posed  the  idea,  and  ae  the  result  of  public  sc-n 
timcnt.  it  was  determined  to  wall  tho  ciiy 
against  further  inroads  of  the  sea.  Govemmci" 
engineers  and  other  experts,  who  were  calM  i" 
investigate  the  feasibility  of  this  proieci,  (£•«< 
the  opinion  that  such  a  plan  was  pra«lieable 
Then  the  question  of  how  to  pay  for  it  %rwf 
It  was  decided  to  iasne  bonds  to  the  extent  o! 
i[|,r>00,00«,  a  large  portion  of  which  mm  talwB 
by  residents  of  the  city.  As  an  indicattoa  of 
the  feeling  among  the  people,  it  may  be  added 
that  tlie  securities  were  purchased  not  onify  bf 
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the  wealthier  class,  but  liy  clerks,  laborers,  ami 
many  who  could  not  affonl  to  buy  more  than 
one  or  two  of  the  bonds. 

With  the  money  thus  rualizcil  the  contracts 
wore  let  to  carry  out  plans  submitted  by  a  board 
of  engineers,  which  consists  of  Gen.  H.  M.  Rob- 
erta, of  the  United  States  army  ;  Alfred  Xoblc, 
t«t  Chicago  ;  and  H,  G.  Hipley,  of  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich.  As  a  result  a  remarkable  breastwork 
ifl  being  completed  by  which,  it  is  Vielieved, 
tbat  tiu  city  will  be  able  to  defy  any  further 
attaffrw  of  the  sea.  The  structure  ia  available 
not  only  as  a  protection,  but  in  other  ways.  It 
is  over  three  milea  in  length,  or  nearly  18,000 
feet,  skirting  the  shore  of  the  island  in  front  of 
flu  most  exposed  portion  of  the  city.  Its  top 
im  three  feet  above  the  highest  point  reached  by 
ihe  water  in  the  storm  of  I!)UO.  Here  the  wall 
is  five  feet  in  width,  gi-adually  extending  to  six- 
teen feet  on  the  bottom.  It  is  concaved  on  the 
side  exposed  to  the  Gulf,  in  order  to  niinimi;te 
the  force  of  the  waves;  but  an  additional  bar- 
rier is  provided  in  wJiat  is  called  "rip-rap" 
vork,  composed  of  blocks  of  granite  laid  along 
the  water  face  of  the  wall.  This  formation  is 
twenty-seven  feet  in  width,  and  the  stone  is 
piled  to  a  height  ranging  from  thr<«  to  five  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  it  is 
ue  of  the  single  blocks  weigh  a 
idea  of  the  massiveness  of  this 
be  gaineii,  while  special  care  has 
prevent  the  wall  from  being  un- 
nce  the  island  is  composed  so  large- 
ly o£  Kami.  Before  it  was  laid  a  foundation  i 
made 


stated  that  e 
ton  apiece,  i 
protection  ca 
been  taken  t 
derniined.  i 


into  the  clay  formation  which  exists  below  it. 
To  the  piling  was  fastened  a  face  of  heavy 
planks,  also  driven  down  to  the  clay.    A  trench 


three    feet  deep    ' 
planking,    which  ' 


excavated  back  i 
as  filled  with  concrete,  and 
upon  this  blocks  of  the  same 
material  laid  to  form  the 
wall  proper,  the  material 
being  manufactured  by  spe 
cial  machinery  on  the  spot 
and  molded  into  the  proper 
size  and  shape. 

To  further  strengthen  the 
wall,  the  shore  back  of  it  is 
being  filled  in  with  earth 
and  stone  to  a  depth  of  two 
hundred  feet.  Those  in 
charge  of  the  improvement 
have  taken  advantage  of  this 
to  form  an  ornamental  fea- 
ture which  will  be  one  of 
the  greatest  attractions  of 
the  city.  The  top  of  the 
wall  proper  will  be  used  as 
a  walk,  back  of  which  a 
driveway  thirtyfeet  in  width 
will  be  arranged,  paved  with 
stone  and  concrete.     On  the 
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EFENSE   OF   RUSSIA'S   POLICY   IN    FINLAND, 

BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY  M.   de  PLEHVE. 
(Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior.) 

is  not  often  that  a  great  minister  of  state  will  deign  to  meet  criticism  of  his  policy  or  methods  by  writing 
ation  and  defense  for  the  pages  of  a  foreign  periodical.  It  is  certainly  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
at  such  a  man  as  M.  de  Plehve,  the  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  should  write  for  publication  in 
and  America  a  vindication  of  Russian  policy  in  Finland.  The  present  article  was  evoked  by  an  "open 
Idresaed  to  the  Russian  minister  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  and  published  in  the  English  Review  of  Rcvicwn 
St.  Its  point  of  view  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  taken  by  the  eminent  Russian  jurist,  Profes- 
irtens,  when  last  in  New  York,  in  conversation  with  the  editor  of  this  magazine.  Mr.  Stead  absolutely 
Tom  M.  de  Plehve's  views  as  here  expressed.  Curiously  enough,  the  chief  difference  of  opinion  between 
)ased  upon  a  matter  that  neither  of  them  discusses.  Mr.  Stead  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  relation  be- 
tiland  and  Russia  is  defined  by  the  terms  of  an  express  compact  which  Russia  may  not  alter  or  violate 
Finland's  consent.  M.  de  Plehve  assumes  that  the  Duchy  of  Finland  is  a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire  in 
ense,  and  therefore  amenable  to  such  general  principles  relating  to  military,  fiscal,  and  other  matters 
?nied  necessary  for  what  to  the  Russian  mind  is  always  the  paramount  consideration, — namely,  imperial 
^rofessor  de  Martens  always  distinctly  asserts  that  Russia  is  not  in  the  least  lx)und  by  any  such  compact 
land  as  Englishmen  and  Americans  have  commonly  supposed  to  exist.  M.  de  Plehve  ignores  altogether 
)f  such  a  compact,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Czar's  government  has  the  right  throughout  the 
minions  to  take  such  measures  from  time  to  time  as  the  larger  objects  of  Russian  public  policy  require. 

DITOR.] 


R  SIR, — The  esteem  with  which  I  have 
Iways  regarded  the  tendency  of  your 
Stic  labors  in  the  British  press  has  led 
;ad  the  ''  open  letter  "  you  addressed  to 
he  August  number  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
ith  that  consideration  which  is  due  to 
kly  expressed  opinion  of  a  foreign  writer 

with  friendly  feelings  toward  Russia. 
ur  "  open  letter  "  you  enumerate  the  ac- 
s  which  are  brought  against  the  Russian 
nent  with  regard  to  its  policy  in  Fin- 
le  manifesto  of  February  3-15,  1899, 
military  law  and  the  special  powers 
id  on  the  governor-general  for  preserv- 
;r).     You  then  ask  whether  the  benefit 

by  the  Russian  Government  from  the 
linary  measures  which  it  has  applied  to 

during  the  last  four  years  counterbal- 
le  harm  which,  in  your  opinion,  these 
^asures  have  done  it  in  the  public  opin- 
estern  Europe  and  America,  as  well  as 
ielings  and  attitude  of  the  local  popula- 
ich  has  replied  to  them  by  emigration 

• 

e  answering  your  question,  permit  me 
out  that  in  criticising  Russian  policy  in 
a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
amental  principles, — i.e.,  the  ends  which 
ant  to  attain,  and  its  outward  expres- 
ich  depends  upon  circumstances. 
)rmer, — i.e.,  the  aims  and  principles, — re- 
'ilterahle;  the  latter, — i.e.,  the  way  in  which 
cy  finds  expression, — is  of  an  incidental 
iporary  character,  and   does  not  always 


depend  on  the  Russian  authority  alone.  This 
is  what  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
Russia's  Western  friends  when  estimating  the 
value  of  the  information  which  reaches  them 
from  Finland. 

LOCAL    SELF-GOVERNMENT  AS  A  RUSSIAN  PRINCIPLE. 

As  to  the  programme  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment in  the  Finland  question,  it  is  substantially 
as  follows  : 

The  fundamental  problem  of  every  supreme 
authority, — the  happiness  and  prosperty  of  the 
governed, — can  be  solved  only  by  the  mutual 
cooperation  of  the  government  and  the  people. 
The  requirements  presented  to  the  partners  in 
this  common  task  are,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
people  should  recognize  the  unity  of  state  prin- 
ciple and  policy  and  the  binding  character  of  its 
aims  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  government 
should  acknowledge  the  benefit  accruing  to  the 
state  from  the  public  activity,  along  the  lines  of 
individual  development,  of  its  component  ele- 
ments. 

Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  should  unite  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  common  task.  The  combination  of 
imperial  unity  with  local  autonomy,  of  autocracy 
with  self-government,  forms  the  principle  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  judging  the 
action  of  the  Russian  Government  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Finland.  The  manifesto  of  February 
3-15,  1899,  is  not  a  negation  of  such  a  peaceful 
cooperation,  but  a  confirmation  of  the  afore- 
said leading  principle  of  our  government  in  its 
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full  (lovelopTiiont.  It  docidos  that  the  issue  of 
imperial  laws,  coiinnoii  hotii  to  Kussia  and 
Finland,  must  not  dopond  altogotlier  on  the 
consent  of  the  members  of  tht^  Finland  Diet, 
but  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Imperial  Council 
of  State,  with  tliti  ])artici])ati<.»n  on  such  occa- 
sions of  members  of  the  Finland  Senate.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  manifesto  t(»  shake  th(^  belief 
of  Russia's  friends  in  the  compatibility  of  the 
principles  of  autocracy  with  a  lartre  measure  of 
local  self-government  and  civic  liberty.  The 
development  of  the  spiritual  and  material  j.iow- 
ers  of  the  population  by  its  gradual  introduction 
to  participation  in  the  conscious  public  life  of 
the  state,  as  a  healthy.  consiM'vative  principle  of 
government,  has  always  (Altered  into  the  plans 
of  the  sovereign  lead(»rs  of  the  life  of  Russia  as 
a  state.  Theses  intentions  were  but  latelv  an- 
nounced  afresh  from  the  throne  by  the  mani- 
festo of  Februarv  2 (J  of  the  current  vear.  In 
our  country  this  process  takes  place  in  accord- 
ance with  the  liistorical  basis  of  tlie  (?mpire.  with 
the  national  peculiarities  of  its  population. 

The  result  is  that  in  Russia  we  have  the  or- 
ganization of  local  institutions  which  give  self- 
government  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word, — 
i>.,  the  right  of  the  people  to  see  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  local  economic  needs.  In  Finland 
the  idea  of  local  autonomy  was  develjoped  far 
earlier  and  in  a  far  Avider  manner.  Its  present 
scope,  whicli  has  grown  and  developed  untler 
Russian  rule,  embraces  all  sides,  not  only  of  the 
economic,  but  of  the  civil,  lite  of  the  land.  Rus- 
sian autocracy  has  tlius  given  irrefragable  proof 
of  its  constructive  powers  in  the  sphere  of  civic 
development.  The  historian  of  the  future  will 
liave  to  note  its  ethical  importanc(*  in  a  far  wider 
sphere  as  well  :  the  greatest  of  social  probl(»ms 
have  found  a  peac(jabl(?  solution  in  Russia,  thanks 
to  the  conditions  of  its  political  organization. 

ITS    APPLICATION    TO     FINLAND. 

For  a  full  comprehension.  howev(;r.  of  the 
manifesto  of  181»9,  it  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  phases  in  the  development  of  Finland's 
relations  to  Russia.  It  will  then  become  evident 
that  as  a  legacy  of  the  past  it  is  tli(^  outcome  of 
the  natural  course  of  events  which  sooner  or 
later  must  have  led  up  to  it.  The  initiation  of 
Finland  into  the  historical  destinies  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  was  bound  to  lead  to  tlie  rise  of 
questions  calling  for  a  general  solution  common 
both  to  th(»  empire  and  to  Finland.  Naturally, 
in  view  of  the  suboi-dinate  status  of  the  latter, 
such  (juestions  could  be  solved  only  in  the  order 
appointed  for  imperial  legislation.  At  the  same 
time,  neither  tlu»  fundamental  laws  of  the  Swc^d- 
isli  i>eriod   of  ruh^  in  Finland,  which  were  com- 


jdetely  inccmipatible  with  its  new  status,  nor  tJi*' 
Statutes  of  the  Diet,  introthiced  bv  Alexandtr 
11.,  and  determining  the  or<U»r  of  issue  of  local 
laws,  touched,  or  could  toucii.  the  questioD  A 
the  issue  of  g(»neral  imperial  laws.  This  ques- 
tion arose  in  tlie  course  of  the  legislative  work 
on  the  systematization  of  tht?  fundamental  law? 
of  Finland.  This  task,  undertaken  by  order  M 
the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  for  the  more  prei"i.*»' 
determination  of  the  status  of  Finland  as  an  in 
divisible  part  of  our  state,  was  continued  during 
the  n.»ign  of  his  august  successor,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  111.,  and  led  to  the  question  of  deter 
mining  the  order  of  issue  of  general  imperial 
laws.  Th(^  rules  drafted  for  tliis  purpose  in 
ISi).'!  formed  the  contents  of  the  manifesto  ol 
l.S!>'j.  Thus  we  see  that  during  six  years  they 
remained  without  application,  there  being  no 
practical  n(»cessity  for  their  publication.  "When, 
however,  this  necessity  arose,  owing  to  thelapee 
of  the  former  military  la'w,  the  manifesto  was  is- 
sued. It  was,  therefore,  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  labor  of  many  years  at  the  determination  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  principle  of  a  united 
empire  was  to  find  expression  within  the  limits 
of  Finland,  and  remained  substantially  true  to 
the  traditions  which  for  a  century  had  reigned 
in  the  relations  between  Russia  and  Finland.  It 
presented  a  combination  of  the  principle  of  au- 
tocracy with  that  of  local  self-government  with- 
out any  serious  limitations  of  the  rights  of  the 
latter.  Moreover,  while  preserving  the  historical 
principle  of  Russian  empire-building,  this  law 
determined  the  form  of  the  expression  of  the 
autocratic  j>Qwer  within  the  limits  of  the  Grand 
Duchv  in  a  manner  so  much  in  accord  with  the 
conditions  of  life  in  Finland  that  it  did  not 
touch  th(?  organization  of  a  single  one  of  the 
national  local  institutions  of  the  duchy. 

This  law,  in  its  application  to  the   new  con- 
scription regulations,  has  alleviatcKl  the  condition 
of  the  population  of  Finland.     Contrary  to  the 
information  you  have  received,  the  military  bur- 
den laid  on  the  population  of  the  land  has  not 
been  increased  by  5,000  recruits  annually,  but 
has  been  decreased  from  2,000  men  to  500  per 
annum,  and  latterly  to  280.     As  you  will  see, 
ther(»  is  in    reality  no  opposition   between  the 
will  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  as  announced  to 
Finland  in  1899  and  his  generous  initiative  at 
Th(^  IIagu(?  Conference.     But,  you  ask  me,  has 
not  this  confirmation  of  the  ancient  principles 
of  Russian  state  policy  in  Finland  been  bought 
at  too  dear  a  price  ?     I  shall  try  to  answer  you. 
The  hostility  of  public  opinion  toward  us  in  the 
^V(»st  in    connection  with    Finnish   matters  ii 
much  to  b(i  regretted,  but  hopes  may  be  ente^ 
tained  that  under  the  influence  of  better  infiir- 
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niatiou  on  Finnish  affairs  this  hostility  may  lose 
its  present  bitterness.  We  are  accustomed, 
moreover,  to  see  that  the  West,  while  welcom- 
iBg  the  progressive  development  of  Russia  along 
the  old  lines  it,  Europe,  has  followed  itself,  is  not 
always  as  amicably  disposed  toward  the  growth 
of  the  political  and  social  self-consciousness  of 
Russia  and  toward  the  independent  historical 
process  taking  place  in  her  in  the  shape  of  the 
concentration  of  her  forces  for  the  fulfillment 
of  her  peaceful  vocation  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race. 

ATTITUDE    OF    THE    FINNISH    PEOPLE    TOWARD 

RUSSIA. 

As  to  the  present  attitude  of  the  population 
of  Finland  toward  us,  to  you,  as  to  a  friend  of 
Russia,  1  am  ready  to  make  the  most  reassuring 
statements.  The  attitude  of  the  population  of 
Finland  toward  Russia  is  not  at  all  so  inimical 
as  would  appear  on  reading  the  articles  in  the 
foreign  press  proceeding  from  the  pen  of  hostile 
journalists.  To  the  honor  of  the  best  elements 
of  the  Finnish  population,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  degree  of  prosperity  attained  by  Finland 
during  the  past  century  under  the  (fy/s  of  the 
Russian  throne  is  perfectly  evident  to  them  ; 
they  know  that  it  is  the  Russian  Government 
which  has  resuscitated  tlie  Finnish  race,  sys- 
tematically crushed  down  as  it  had  been  in  the 
days  of  Swedish  power.  The  more  prudent 
among  the  Finlanders  realize  that  now,  as  be- 
fore, the  characteristic  local  organization  of  Fin- 
land remains  unaltered,  that  the  laws  which 
guarantee  the  provincial  autonomy  of  P'inland 
are  still  preserved,  and  that  now,  as  before,  the 
institutions  are  active  which  satisfy  its  social 
and  economic  needs  on  independent  lines. 

CAUSES    OF    EMIGRATION. 

They  understand,  likewise,  the  real  causes  of 
th<^  increasing  emigration  from  Finland.  If, 
along  with  them,  political  agitation  has  also 
played  a  certain  part,  alarming  the  credulous 
peasantry  with  tlie  specter  of  military  service 
on  the  distant  borders  of  Russia,  yet  their  emi- 
gration was  and  remains  an  economic  phenome- 
non. Having  originated  long  before  the  issue 
of  the  manifesto  of  1899,  it  kept  increasing 
under  the  influence  of  bad  harvests,  industrial 
crises,  and  the  demand  for  labor  in  foreign 
lands.  Such  is  also  the  case  in  Norway,  where 
the  percentage  of  emigration  is  even  greater 
than  in  Finland. 

According  to  a  Stockholm  correspondent  of 
the  German  Xfjie  Preusslsclm  fCreuz-Xeitufif/,  re- 
printed in  many  other  papers,  the  increase  of 
emigration  from  the  Scandinavian  states  has  be- 


come a  genuine  calamity,  last  summer  Norway 
alone  giving  two  thousand  emigrants  per  week. 
This  growth  of  emigration  the  Stockholm  corre- 
spondent explains  by  the  very  causes  to  which  I 
have  referred,  as  well  as  by  the  agitation  carried 
on  by  the  agents  of  the  social-democratic  party, 
who  breed  dissatisfaction  with  their  condition 
among  the  workmen  and  the  lower  classes  of 
the  population  in  general.  Moreover,  in  the 
question  of  emigration  from  Finland  we  must 
not  forget  that  many  of  the  emigrants,  having 
earned  money  abroad  return  to  their  native  land 
again. 

ANTI-RUSSIAN    AGITATIONS. 

Having  elucidated  the  substantially  unalter- 
able aims  of  Russian  policy  in  Finland,  let  us 
proceed  to  the  causes  which  have  led  to  its  pres- 
ent incidental  and  temporary  form  of  expression. 
This,  undoubtedly,  is  distinguished  by  its  sever- 
ity, but  such  are  the  requirements  of  an  utilita- 
rian policy.  By  the  by,  the  total  of  these  severe 
measures  amounts  to  twenty-six  Finlanders  ex- 
pelled from  the  country  and  a  few  officials  dis- 
missed the  service  without  the  right  to  a  pen- 
sio;i.  It  was  scarcely  possible,  however,  to  retain 
officials  in  the  service  of  the  state  once  they 
refused  to  obey  their  superiors.  Nor  was  it  pos- 
sible to  bear  with  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy 
whicli  attempted  to  draw  the  peaceful  and  law- 
abiding  population  into  a  conflict  with  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that,  too,  at  a  moment  when  the 
prudent  members  of  the  population  of  the  duchy 
took  the  side  of  lawful  authority,  thereby  calling 
forth  against  themselves  persecution  on  the  part 
of  the  secret  leaders  of  the  agitation  party.  The 
upholders  of  the  necessity  for  a  pacific  policy 
toward  Russia  were  subjected  to  moral  and  some- 
times physical  outrage,  and  their  opponents  were 
not  ashamed  to  institute  scandalous  legal  pro- 
cesses against  them  for  the  purpose  of  damaging 
their  reputations. 

Very  different  is  the  attitude  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  population,  as  the  following  incident 
shows  :  The  president  of  the  Abo  Hofgericht, 
declining  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  party 
hostile  to  Russia  was,  on  his  arrival  in  Helsing- 
fors,  subjected  to  a  variety  of  insults  from  the 
mob  gathered  at  the  railway  station.  On  his 
return  to  Abo  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  present- 
ed with  an  address  from  the  peasantry  and  local 
landowners,  in  which  the  following  words  occur, 
— **  We  understand  very  well  that  you  have 
been  led  to  your  patriotic  resolve  to  continue 
your  labors  in  obedience  to  the  government  by 
deep  conviction,  and  do  not  require  gratitude 
either  from  us  or  from  any  others  ;  but  at  the 
important  crisis  our  people  is  now  experiencing 
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it  may  be  of  some  relief  t(;  you  to  learn  that  tlu; 
preponderating  majority  of  tlie  people,  antl  es- 
pecially in  broader  classes,  gratefully  ap])r()ve 
of  the  course  you  have  taken." 

It  will  scarcely  be  known  to  any  one  in  the 
West  that  when  signatures  wore  being  gathered 
for  the  great  mass-address  of  protest  dispatched 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  181)9,  those  who  refused 
their  signatures  numbered  martyrs  among  them. 
There  are  some  who  for  their  courages  in  refus- 
ing their  signatures  sutf(»red  ruin  and  disgrace 
and  were  imprisoned  on  trumped-up  charges  (v. 
the  case  of  K.,  schoolmaster,  of  St^iniajoki). 
Moreover,  the  agitators  aimed  at  infecting  the 
lower  classes  of  the  population  with  their  intol- 
erance and  their  liatred  of  Russians,  but,  it 
must  be  said,  with  scant  success.  The  whoh^  of 
the  Western  press  reproduced  tin?  story  of  the 
Russian  korohciniki  or  peddlers,  whom  it  was 
attempted  to  compare  to  wild  l^easts,  for  the 
capture  of  which  rewards  are  given  in  Fin- 
land. During  the  year  lsj)ii  about  two  thousand 
of  these  peddlers  were  lixpelled  from  Finland, 
and  were  thus  deprived  of  their  accustomed 
earnings. 

With  our  reference  to  the  persecution  of  Rus- 
sian peddlers  we  touch  on  a  fresh  series  of  accu- 
sations which  may  be  brought  against  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Finland  opposition  party.  Theses 
charges  amount  to  this,  that  the  agitators  of 
Findland  have  turned  all  their  efforts  to  instill- 
ing into  the  minds  of  the  local  population  and 
of  the  people  of  western  Europe  th(»  idea  of  an 
impassable  gulf  lying  between  Russia,  on  th« 
one  hand,  and  western  Europe*,  including  Fin- 
land, on  the  other,  and  thus  strive  to  stir  up 
the  West  against  Russia.  In  your  article  you 
speak  of  the  former  ha})py,  conlial  union  be- 
tween Russia  and  P^inland  which  n^coneiled  us 
with  the  West.  Iii  realitv  all  the  while  a  cease- 
less  agitation  was  going  on  in  the  (irand  Duchy 
for  the  separation  of  Finland  from  Russia  in  all 
spheres  and  forms  of  life,  ec«)nomic  as  well  as 
spiritual.  Those  Finhmders  who  were  working 
for  this  separation,  expressing  themselves  more 
freely  in  the  foreign  press,  represented  Fin- 
land as  a  bulwark  of  the  West  against  Russia, 
regarded  the  Grand  Duchy  as  a  militant  outpost 
of  Western  civilization  and  of  Protestantism 
against  the  orthodox  Slavonic  East.  Our  an- 
cient, perpetual  Eastern  foe — so,  literally,  were 
we  styled  in  papers  })ublished  in  Stockholm  by 
hostile  Finlanders. 


IMPERIAL    UNITY     A8     AX     KXI>. 

After  these  explanations   1   shall  give  the  fol- 
lowing answer  to  your  entreaty  to  put  an  end 
to  the  present  policy  of  Russia  in  Finland,  which 
you  are  pleased   to  call  th<>   policy   of  General 
Bobrikoff.     First  of  all,  it   is  incorrect  to  con- 
nect the  present  course  of  Russian  policy  in  Fia 
land  with  the  name  of  the   J3 resent   Governor- 
General  of   Finland  alone,   for,   as   regards  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  his  labors,  all  the  ad- 
visers and  servants  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  who 
have  to  do  with  the  government  of  Finland  are 
at  one  with  him  in  their  linn  conviction  that  the 
measures  now  applied  in    Finland  are  called  for 
by  the  pressing  requirements  of  our  stat«.  With 
regard  to  the  essence  of  the   question,  I  repeat 
that  in  matters  of  government  temporary  phe- 
nomena should  be  distinguished  from  permanent 
ones.     The  incidental  expression  of  Russian  pol- 
icy, ne(;(»ssitated  by  an  open  mutiny  against  the 
government   in    Finland,   will,   undoubtedly,  be 
replac(id  by  the  former  favor  of  the  sovereign 
toward  his  Kinnish  subjects,  as  soon  as  pe^ce  is 
finally  restored  and  the  current  of  social  life  in 
that  country  assumes  its  normal  course.     Then, 
certainly,    all    repressive    measures    will   be  re- 
pealed.    Rut  the  realization  of  the  fundamental 
aim  which  the  iiussian  Government  has  set  itself 
in  Finland, — />.,  the  confirming  in  that  land  of 
the  prin(!iple  of  imperial  unity, — must  continue, 
anti  it  would  be  best  of  all  if  this  end  were  at- 
tained  with    the  trustful  coCperation    of  local 
workers  under  the  guidance  of  the  sovereign  to 
whom    Divine  Providence   lias   committed  the 
destinies  of  Russia  and  Finland. 

We  are  (uit  itled  to  hope  for  the  possibility  of 
such  cf)6peration,  as  already  all  the  branches  of 
tk«  impiM'ial  authority  are  acting  freely  with  the 
active  cooperation  of  natives  of  Finland.  The 
l)rudent  iiuMnbers  of  the  population,  who  are  in 
an  immense  majority,  have  calmed  down,  and 
sht)W  conlidence  in  the  Government ;  at  the  last 
suinmons  for  the  conscription  about  80  percent 
of  those  who  were  of  conscription  age  put  in  an 
appc^arance,  which  is  but  little  below  the  ordi- 
nary x>ercentage  of  those  who  in  former  years 
api)eared  for  conscription  in  Finland.  Finally. 
in  pamphlets  circulating  in  Finland  authorita- 
tive voices  already  state  :  "The  Finnish  people 
must  recognize  that  the  interests  and  demands 
of  its  Eastern  neighbor  are  just." 

Believe  me,  sir,  yours  truly,        V.  Plkhyx. 
St.  Petersbubo,  August  19, 1908  (September  1). 


3IRTH    OF   THE    JAPANESE    LANGUAGE    AND 

LITERATURE, 


BY    STANHOPE    SAMS. 


)ENT  press  dispatches  from  Tokyo  con- 
tained a  brief  announcement  that  the 
ment  had  decided  to  promote  tlie  adoption 

"Roman  letter,"  as  used  in  the  books 
wspapers  of  this  country  and  of  wi*stern 
;,  and  known  in  Japan  as  the  lioimiji,  for 
r    and    printini<  the  Japanese    language. 

th(i  newspapers  of  Europe  and  America 
lling  pages  with  partly  fanciful  narratives 
kish  atrocities,  or  with  harrowing  stories 
latest  murder,  a  few  words  were  deemed 
quate  rc^cord  of  an  event  that  crowned 
access  one  of  the  most  important  reform 
ents  in  the  history  of  civilization, 
fly  and  primarily,  this  reform  means  a 
te  changes  in  the  handwriting  and  in  the 
f  the  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books 
e  than  forty  million  people.  Briefly  and 
arily,  it  means  the  sweeping  away  of  the 
ideous,  cumbrous,  and  difficult  system  of 
r  (^ver  devised,  and  the  substitution  for  it 

simplest  and  clearest  system  of  writing 
v^ilization  and  art  have  evolved,  and  the 
Lumt  simplification  of  the  Japanese  lan- 
Briefly,  again,  it  means  the  opening  of 
side  world  for  Japan,  and  the  letting  out 
IS,  through  gates  long  shut  and  barred, 
ning  influences  of  its  own  beautiful  liter- 
nd  art. 
iges  in  a  language  come  very  slowly,  and 

they  are  unperceived  by  the  generations 
ed  it  as  a  living  speech  during  the  period 
transformation.  It  was  thus  that  Greek 
Xn\  grew  from  tribal  dialects  into  the  pol- 
:lassic  tongues  wo  know,  and  so  French 
tiglish  slowly  cmorgtMl  from  jargons  of 
,nd  Britain.  But  a  rare  opportunity  is 
:ed  to  the  Japanese  and  to  us  in  this  gen- 

of  witnessing,  if  we  choose,  what  will 
ly  be  the  most  sweeping  transformation 
•s  ever  taken  place  in  the  language  of  a 
tiaticm.  To  appreciate  this  tremendous 
ion,  we  must  hav(*  some  notion  of  the 
)  method  of  writing  Japanese. 

Orientals  are  wonderful  chirographers, 
3  systems  of  writing  they  have  invented 
een  extremely  intricate,  though  many  of 
ave  been  of  great  beauty.  No  penman 
West  can  at  all  approach  the  exquisite 
f  the  scrihes  of   l>agdad  or  Tahran,  who 


write  the  Arabic  character  so  gracefully  as  to 
make  each  scroll  a  finished  picture,  or  of  those 
of  Peking,  who  paint  the  Chinese  ideographs  on 
silk  so  finely  that  each  writing  is  worthy  an  ex- 
hibition in  the  Louvre.  But  even  in  the  Orient 
there  is  no  longer  suffici(;nt  leisure  for  the  prac- 
tise of  this  art,  and  Japan  has  suddenly  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  her  very  language,  the  only 
means  by  which  she  may  hope  to  receive  the 
message  of  the  outside  world  or  deliver  her  ow^n, 
has  isolated  her  and  shut  her  in  ])y  impassable 
barriers. 

(^enturies  ago,  Japan  borrowed  the  picture- 
writing  of  the  Chinese.  It  was  ill-suited  for  the 
purpose,  because  Japanese  is  inflected,  and  when 
the  inflexible  Chinese  signs  are  used  they  must 
be  read  with  verbal  and  other  terminations, 
which  are  now  usually  written  in  Kana,  or  the 
native  writing,  in  the  text.  Later,  the  Japanese 
invented  a  syllabary  of  fifty  sounds,  and  wrote 
it  by  means  of  fragments  of  certain  Chinese 
signs,  these  fragments  being  called  Katakana,  or 
Hiragann,  according  as  they  were  square  or 
*•  block  "  signs,  or  cursive.  The  lliragana  be- 
came the  more  popular,  and  has  developed  into 
seven  or  more  styles,  all  of  tremendous  difficulty 
as  to  both  writing  and  reading.  So  complex  has 
become  the  Japanese  writing  that  a  single  page 
of  a  magazine  may  show  three  different  styles 
or  systems,  and  many  variants.  First  come  the 
Chinese  characters,  representing  the  body  of  the 
writing  ;  but  as  these  are  no  longer  intelligible 
to  the  average  reader,  they  are  rewritten  at  the 
side  in  Kafakanfi  or  Jlinujana.  Then  all  gram- 
matical inflections, — endings  of  verbs,  plurals  of 
nouns,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  ejic, — are  in 
lliragana.  Foreign  words,  especially  names,  are 
generally  written  in  Katakana. 

The  acquisition  of  these  intricate  systems  of 
writing  constitutes  the  most  difficult  of  all  lin- 
guistic tasks.  It  is  safe  to  say  a  foreigner  never 
quite  masters  it ;  and  the  Japanese  children  have 
to  spend  three  or  four  years  in  acquiring  enough 
of  it, — say,  3,000  or  4,000  signs, — to  enable  them 
to  go  on  with  even  elementary  studies.  This 
stupid  task  has  cramped  and  shrunk  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  Japan.  When  it  is  ultimately 
abandoned,  the  national  mind,  released  from 
captivity,  will  spring  forward  with  elation. 

An  illustration  showing  exactly  how  Japan- 
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ese  is  printed,  and  how  tlic  sanu»  words  k)ok 
when  transliterated  into  the  Roman  letter,  will 
make  this  description  clearer.  The  following  is 
part  of  a  long  sentence  taken  at  random  from  a 
page  of  the  most  widely  circulated  magazine  of 
Japan,  the  Tai-yo,  or  Sun  : 


'1^1 


mi. 


AX 
ft  ^ 

Ml 

6   ^ 

^^ 


(The  same  in  Roman  letters) 


Tenmei  hachi  nen  no  Shogatsu, 
Kisanji   'Bunbu  Nido  Bankoku  Doshi' 
to  iyu  wo  idaseshi  ni;  korewa  korera 
no  shippcui-butsu  arite  irai  no 
o*at6Lri  15-ryuko  nite. 


(Translation) 


Kisanji  published  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Military  and  Literary  Arts  in  January 
of  the  eighth  year  of  Tenmei.         Ever 
since  works  of  this  kind  have  appearedi 
it  has  held  the  highest  rank  and  popu«- 
larity. 


The  beginning  is  at  the  right  and  top,  and 
the  printing  is  read  down  ;  then  back  again  to 
the  second  column  to  the  left,  which  is  read 
down,  and  so  on.  There  are  only  two  lines  of 
reading,  although  there  are  four  lines  of  printed 
characters.  The  large  signs  are  Chinese  ideo- 
graphs, some  of  them  followed  in  the  sani(^  col- 
umn by  Jliragana  signs.  The  Chinese  id(»o- 
graphs  convey  to  the  t^ye  the  meaning  of  the 
writer.  The  small  characters  to  the  right  of 
each  line  of  Chinese  signs  are  tlie  Japancise 
Hiragana^  and  are  used  to  indicate  U)  th(»  un- 
learned the  Japanese  words  that  are  represented 
by  the  Chinese  ideographs.  For  instance,  the 
first  two  Cliinese  signs  mean,  if  used  separately, 
/cw,  "heavenly/'  and  Diei,  "brightness."  or  tlie 
conjunction  of  sun  and  moon.  Taken  togc^tiier 
they  make  the  word  Tvh/ne.i]  the  name  of  one  of 
the  historical  eras  of  Japan,  about  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  To  the  right  of  tvunul  in  Chi- 
nese are  four  Japanese  llirnijdnti  signs,  /*■;/  and 
me-i.  And  so  on  down  column  after  column  of 
magazines  and  newspapers. 


The  Uoiiiuji  reform  movement  is  nor  of  recem 
origin.      The  more  lil>eral  Japanese  scholars,  in- 
deed, have  never  been  satisfied  with  their  writ 
ing,  and  as  soon  as  the  simplicity  of  the  Roman 
character  became  known  in  Japan   a  movemem 
was  started  to  adopt  it.     A  society  was  organ- 
ized to  promote  the  reform 
and  called  itself  the  Bomaji- 
kai,  or  Roman   Letter  Soci 
ety.     But  the   first  of  these 
reformers   met  with  defeat 
chiefly  because  the  scholars 
had  found  that   the  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  old  and  difficult 
writing  gave  to  mere  learn 
ing  an  autocratic  and  exalteil 
state.      Within   the  hst  fev 
years,    however,    there  has 
l)een  renewed  activitv  on  the 
part  of   the    friends   of  the 
Itomaji  movement.    Many  of 
the  Japanese  in   New  York 
city  have  been  espiecially  en- 
thusiastic and  persistent. 
The  result  of  these  latest  ef 
forts  is  found  in  the  official 
sanction  of  the  reform. 

TTie  pertinacity  of  the 
Japanese  in  clinging  to  ih«' 
Chinese  ideographs  has  a^ 
tonished  all  who  have  ob- 
served the  facility  with 
which  these  plastic  people 
have  adapted  themselves  to 
new  conditions.  It  was  not 
due  to  an  aversion  to  change,  for  they  had 
(»,hanged  their  entire  civilization.  It  was  large- 
ly due  to  the  fact  that  there  was,  and  still  is. 
among  the  Japanese  a  deep  veneration  for  the 
ijld  Chinese  characters.  They  have  a  peculiar 
charm  and  individuality  of  their  own.  Besidea. 
they  come  nearer  to  being  a  universal  language 
than  any  other  language  has  been  or  will  be. 
(Vomi)ared  with  their  wide  demesne,  RuBsiaa 
seems  a  neighborhood  dialect  and  English  but 
a  provincial  tongue.  This  broad  universalitf 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  Chinese  sign  stands 
for  an  idea  and  not  a  word.  A  certain  sign 
of  two  simple  strokes  means  ^'man,"  and  mar 
})e  read  instantly  by  some  600,000,000  people 
into  fifty  or  one  hundred  languages  or  dialecta 
Such  an  ancient  masterpiece  of  human  art 
and  ingenuity  could  not  be  lightly  abttndoBed 
in  favor  of  a  new  system  of  writing  that  was 
neither  beautiful  nor  venerable. 

The  Kana  scripts,  however,,  can  preaent  ao 
such  high  claims  to  consideration.  But  tt9 
are  national,  and  have  long  been  in  poMwlni 
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lold.  Again,  they  were  a  vast  improvement 
I  the  Chinc^se  signs  in  respect  to  ease  of  writ- 
and  learning.  Ilowevt*r,  the  advocates  of 
aji  have  generally  concentrated  their  attack 
18  Chinese  signs,  knowing  that  if  they  could 
)uted  the  entire  system  of  Japanese  writing 
d  fall  with  them. 

short  example  of  the  Katakaud,  which  is 
3ipally  used  now  in  writing  foreign  words 
names  that  occur  in  Chinese  or  Niragana^ 
show  the  third  kind  of  script  or  character 
by  the  Japanese.  The  following  is  the 
.  famous  short  poem  in  Japanese  literature : 


f 


%\ 


7 

T 


ir 
is 


ABagao  ni 


Tsurube  torarete  • 


Moral  -  midzul 


(Translation) 
By  the  xDOrning-glory 
My  well-bucket   haa  been  seised  — 
Give  me  water  1 


THE  ASAOAO   (MORNING-FACE)   MORNfNO-GIX)RY. 

the  Chinese  and  Hiragana^  the  Katakatia  is  read  down  the  colamns,  and  the 
nmns  are  read  from  right  to  left.  This  script,  however,  is  sometimes  written 
*izontally,  and  from  left  to  right,  or  from  right  to  left  I) 

le  chief  disadvantages  to  the  Japanese  of 
ise  of  the  Chinese  ideographs  are  the  diffi- 
'•  of  learning  enough  of  them  for  extensive 
ing  and  study,  the  time  thus  lost  to  other 
ies,  and  their  unsuitableness  for  writing  the 
nese  language.  But  there  is  another  dis- 
ntage  that  would  alone  be  fatal  to  any  sys- 
of  writing.  This  is  the  lack  of  definiteness 
e  meanings  of  the  signs.  A  sentence  writ- 
n  ideographs  may  be  read  in  several  differ- 
ivays,  while  if  written  in  Romaji  it  could 
possibly  be  read  in  but  one  way.  To  illus- 
:  the  sign  for  the  city  of  the  imperial  resi- 
e,  which  is  used  in  the  final  syllable  of  Pe- 
,  Nan-king,  and  Tokyo,  may  be  read  as  the 
non  Japanese  word  mii/ako,  or  kyo,  or  kei, 
n,  or  king.  As  to  how  it  must  be  read,  de- 
s  upon  the  context  and  a  knowlege  of  four 
/e  different  systems  of  reading  the  signs, 
vilized  and  progressive  people  cannot  long 
ent  to  be  fettered  by  such  an  oppressive 
rstition. 


The  chief  advantages  i>f  tlie  Rinaaji  are  so  ap- 
parent that  tliey  were  easily  presented  and  un- 
derstood, and  this  enabled  it  to  overthrow  the 
inherited  prejudices  of  the  Japanese  against  a 
foreign  system.  They  are  :  ease  of  learning,  of 
writing,  and  of  reading  ;  the  great  rapidity  with 
whicli  it  may  be  written  with  pen  or  typewriter, 
or  "  set  up  "  in  a  printing  shop  ;  and  the  defi- 
niteness and  fixity  of  form  and  meaning.  But 
what  has  appealed  most  strongly  to  tlie  aspiring 
Japanese  was  the  argument  that  the  Chinese  and 
Kami  systems  kept  them,  as  a  nation,  sealed 
within  the  old  walls  of  feudalism,  while  the  Ro- 
maji^ an  enlightened  system 
of  writing,  would  open  Japan 
to  the  world,  and  the  world 
to  Japan.  The  most  deeply, 
rooted  objection  to  the  Romaji 
reform  was  not,  as  is  gener- 
ally supposed,  to  the  change 
in  tlie  manner  of  writing  and 
printing  the  language.  The 
manifest  advantages  of  the 
new  system  soon  triumphed 
over  this.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
very  common  occurrence  in 
history  for  one  people  to  bor- 
row the  alphabet  or  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  another.  Hellas 
borrowed  from  Phoenicia,  and 
Phoenicia  had  borrowed  from 
some  other  people,  probably 
the  Egyptians.  The  Russians 
got  their  alphabet  from  the 
Greeks,  all  western  Europe 
has  borrowed  the  Roman 
character.  Our  own  letters  are  neither  the  runes 
of  the  V^ikings,  nor  the  black  letter  of  the  Gothic 
and  the  .Teutonic,  nor  the  crude  characters  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  Six  countries, — Turkey,  Per- 
sia, Egypt,  India,  Afghanistan,  and  Abyssinia, — 
and  probably  500,000,000  people,  use  the  alien 
Arabic  character  in  transcribing  more  than  a 
hundred  different  languages  and  dialects.  The 
Japanese  themselves  are  using  the  borrowed  ideo- 
graphs of  China.  The  adoption  of  Romaji  meant 
only  another  change,  and  a  change  for  the  better. 
The  principal  objection  was  that  the  adoption 
of  Romaji  would  cause  great  changes  in  the 
Japanese  language  itself.  The  first  change  will 
be  the  abandonment  of  the  ancient  idiom  known 
as  the  "classic,"  or  "literary,"  or  *•  written,"  or 
*'  book  language,"  which  is  affected  by  the  schol- 
ars and  is  not  understood  by  the  people.  It 
bears  to  modern  colloquial  Japaijese  about  the 
relation  that  Chaucer's  idiom  bears  to  Macau- 
lay's.  Then  must  follow  the  selection  of  some 
one  of  the  many  colloquial  dialects  as  the  na- 
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tional  speech.  This  is  certain  to  be  tliat  of  the 
capital,  Tokyo,  although  it  will  probably  take 
over  a  large  body  of  words  and  idioms  from  the 
colloquial  of  the  old  capital,  Kyoto,  which  was 
formerly  the  standard  colloquial.  Finally,  there 
will  come,  parallel  with  these  changes,  a  move- 
ment toward  simplification.  Grammatical  forms 
will  be  greatly  reduced  in  number  ;  an  alphabet 
will  displace  the  syllabaries ;  the  numberless 
'*honorifics"  and  ''humble'' forms,  now  heard 
in  every  sentence,  will  be  lopped  olf  as  unsuited 
to  the  succinct  and  close-girt  speech  of  the  mod- 
ern world  ;  and  the  awkward  and  tottering  sen- 
tences of  Japanese  will  be  reconstructed  and 
disciplined  until  they  shall  march  in  the  new 
literature  of  Japan  in  as  trim  and  beautiful  or- 
der as  the  splendid  troops  of  the  empire. 

These  will  be  the  first  great  effects  of  the 
adoption  of  Romaji ;  and  as  all  are  in  the  direc- 
tion of  simplification  and  progress,  they  will 
commend  the  reform  to  the  most  liberal  minded 
of  the  Japanese.  The  higher  and  more  complex 
civilization  becomes,  the  simpler  is  the  language 
it  demands.  The  most  tangled  jargons  are  found 
among  the  lowest  races  and  tribes.  Then  fol- 
lows the  period  when  an  evolving  civilization 
and  an  aspiring  literature  formalize  the  language 
and  create  an  intricate  system  of  grammar,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic, 
and  German.  The  great  literary  tongues  will 
eventually  break  these  fetters  ;  and  we  have  in 
Persian,  French,  and  English  examples  of  won- 
derful and  beautiful  simplicity.  Like  the  Roman 
legions,  they  shortened  their  weapons  and  ex- 
tended their  boundaries.  While  the  Germans 
have  astonishingly  clung  to  their  medieval  gram- 
matical shackles,  the  Japanese  have  really  done 
worse,  having  retained  a  form  of  speech  that 
they  brought  with  them  out  of  the  savage  for- 
ests. The  nature-worshiper,  the  idolater,  the 
barbarian,  may  still  be  seen  in  the  language  used 
by  the  most  cultured  people  of  Asia  and  the 
most  artistic  people  of  the  modern  world.  But 
the  Japanese  have  finally  advanced  beyond  the 
Germans,  and  are  awake  to  the  necessity  of  a 
clear,  succinct  language,  clearly  and  succinctly 
written. 

The  reform,  however,  will  mean,  both  for 
Japan  and  the  outside  world,  very  much  more 
than  the  simplification  of  the  Japanese  language. 
It  will  mean,  chiefly,  the  opening  of  a  new  (»ra 
in  Japanese  literature.  For  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  the  Japanese  will  be  a  true  literary 
language.  Heretofore,  the  national  tongue  has 
been  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the  citadels  of 
scholars.  It  is  not  known  to  the  people,  from 
whose  hearts  must  spring  the  true  poets  and 
thinkers  of  the  land.     The  scholars  have  pro- 


duced labored  and  valuable  volumes  on  gram 
mar,  philosophy,  and  history  :  but  the  Japanesr 
have  no  great  poet, — no  Dante,  no  Shakespeare, 
no  Firdousi,  not  even  a  sweet  singer  like  Keats. 
And  yet  the  words  of  the  language  are  marvel- 
ously  beautiful,  filled  with  tenderest  sentiment 
surcharged  with  exquisite  and  mystic  sugges- 
tion. It  has  not  even  a  great  creator  of  tale?. 
like  Sa'di,  or  Froissart,  or  Boccaccio,  or  Dumas. 
And  yet  no  people  has  a  history  richer  in  ma:e 
rial  for  story  and  romance.  Balzac  would  have 
reveled,  as  a  future  Balzac  shall  revel  in  the 
'*  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new  "  of  this  once 
fierce  and  terrible,  now  mystic,  dreamy,  ami 
poetic  land.  And  yet  th(^  greatest,  certainly  the 
most  popular,  romanticist  of  Japan  is  the  story 
teller,  Encho,  who,  like  an  Arab  Maddah,  told 
to  chance  audiences  his  half -improvised  tales 
as  he  fashioned  them  anew  in  his  fancy. 

After  simplifying  the  language,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  making  it  more  plastic  and  mon- 
pliant,  this  great  reform  will  restore  it  as  a  new 
gift  and  inspiration  to  the  rejuvenated  minds 
and  hearts  of  Japan.  What  may  not  this  ex- 
quisitely poetic,  imaginative,  and  alert  raw 
fashion  out  of  such  splendid  material  as  their 
strong  and  ])eautiful  language  and  their  mar- 
velous, artistic  temperament  ?  We  may  justly 
expect  the  dawning  and  the  early  day  of  a 
magnificent  literature  in  Japan.  A  Iphonse  Dau- 
det  once  said,  in  speaking  of  Turguenef: 
*'  What  a  luxury  it  mu^t  be  to  have  a  great,  big. 
untrodden  barbaric  langtlage  to  wade  into  I " 
The  Japanese  is  a  "great,  big,  untrodden," 
though  not  entirely  a  "barbaric,"  language. 
It  is  essentially  fresh,  as  fresh  as  Greek  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  as  Italian  in  the  time  of  Dante, 
as  English  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  ;  and  its 
singers  under  the  new  inspiration  will  soon  show 
that,  like  Marlowe,  they  have  in  them  "  those 
brave  sublunary  things  that  the  first  poets  had." 

To  the  outside  world  the  reform  will  mean 
the  real  opening  of  Japan.  Japan  will  lose 
much  of  its  mystery  and  charm,  but  it  will 
add  much  to  its  prosperity  and  advance  its 
civilization.  Where  one  foreigner  now  stammers 
or  halts  in  his  efforts  to  speak  or  read  Japanese, 
a  thousand  will  soon  read  and  speak  it  with  ease. 
Travelers,  traders,  and  investors  will  hasten  to 
explore  a  new  and  profitable  field,  and  the  daily 
press  of  Japan,  intelligible  at  last,  will  reveal 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  people.  This  fuller 
knowledge  of  Japanese  life  will  serve  to  make 
Japanese  literature  a  portion  of  the  treasure  of 
the  educated  world.  As  the  Renaissance  gavs 
life  and  voice  to  Greek  art,  so  the  knowledge  of 
the  Japanese  language  will  create  for  us  th® 
delicate,  almost  evanescent,  art  of  Japan. 
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RADIUM   AND    ITS   WONDERS. 


BY   GEORGE    F.    KUNZ. 


RADIUM  belongs  to  the  elements  of  the  alka- 
line group, — such  as  calcium,  strontium, 
barium,  and  thorium, — coming  between  barium 
and  thorium,  and  having  a  special  affinity  for 
the  former. 

At  the  International  Chemical  Congress  in 
Paris  it  was  proposed  by  M.  Gramont  and  agreed 
that  no  new  substance  could  be  described  as 
an  element  unless  its  spark-spectrum  had  been 
measured  and  shown  to  be  different  from  every 
other  known  form  of  matter.  This  was  con- 
sidered to  have  been  one  of  the  most  important 
transactions  of  the  international  congress.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  application  of  this  rule 
was  first  illustrated  in  the  recognition  of  radium 
as  a  new  element.  It  rested  with  Demar9ay  to 
find  that  radium  was  characterized  by  a  special 
spark-spectrum  of  fifteen  lines,  with  no  lines  of 
any  other  element. 

Radium,  as  a  metal,  belongs  to  the  alkaline 
group  of  elements,  and  its  place  in  the  table, 
according  to  Mendel^ef's  periodic  law  of  atomic 
weights,  is  between  barium  and  thorium,  as 
carefully  determined  by  Madame  Curie,  who 
makes  the  atomic  weight  of  radium,  by  chemi- 
cal methods,  to  be  225  (barium  being  136.4,  and 
thorium  230.8).  Prof.  W.  N.  Hartley,  however, 
from  a  remarkable  study  of  the  spark-spectra 
of  these  and  related  elements,  assigns  to  radium 
a  weight  of  257.8,  considerably  above  thorium. 
As  to  its  truly  elementary  character,  however, 
and  its  close  relation  to  barium  and  the  other 
members  of  this  group,  Professor  Hartley's 
spectrum  results  yield  full  confirmation. 

SOURCE    OF    RADIUM. 

Radium  is  obtained  from  pitchblende,  or  urani- 
nite,  a  mineral  found  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Corn- 
wall, Colorado,  and  various  other  localities.  This 
is  a  black,  heavy,  pitchy  -  looking  substance 
(whence  the  name),  sometimes  with  slightly  mam- 
miliary  or  rounded  surfaces,  sometimes  crystal- 
lized. Chemically,  it  is  a  complicated  substance,  a 
combination  of  two  oxides  of  uranium,  with  those 
of  lead  and  of  a  number  of  rare  and  peculiar  ele- 
ments in  small  amounts.  It  has  long  been  the 
principal  or  almost  the  only  source  of  uranium, 
which  has  been  extracted  from  it,  leaving  all  the 
rare  substances  in  the  hitherto  unused  residue. 
Many  of  the  compounds  of  uranium  are  bril- 
liantly colored,  and  produce  the  peculiar  yellow 
in  uranium  glass  and  in  certain  dye-stuffs. 


M.  Henri  Becquerel,  the  eminent  French  chem- 
ist and  physicist,  found  that  when  uranium  was 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  it  apparently  had  the 
power  of  absorbing  them,  and  would  then  cause 
an  action  upon  a  photographic  plate.  The  fact 
this  property  was  found  in  the  metal  uranium 
led  him  to  think  that  possibly  using  the  ore  that 
uranium  came  from  might  give  the  same  result. 
He,  therefore,  took  a  specimen  of  pitchblende, 
some  object,  and  a  photographic  plate,  intending 
to  expose  it  to  the  sun's  rays.  As  the  day 
proved  cloudy,  he  did  not  do  so,  but  laid  the 
photographic  plate,  with  its  black  protective  pa- 
per over  it,  in  a  drawer,  placing  upon-  it  the 
pitchblende  and  the  key  or  other  object  that  he 
contemplated  printing  with  it,  and  forgot  the 
whole  matter  for  several  days.  On  again  taking 
up  the  specimen  to  see  if  anything  had  happened 
to  it,  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  when  the  plate 
was  developed,  that  the  pitchblende  had  really 
printed  an  image  of  the  key  upon  it. 

This  discovery  naturally  attracted  great  and 
immediate  interest  among  students  of  chemistry 
and  physics,  and  many  investigations  were  be- 
gun along  this  line.  Here  was  evidently  an 
unknown  substance  possessing  extraordinary 
properties. 

Becquerel  had  supposed  the  photographic  ac- 
tion of  uranium  to  be  due  to  an  absorption  and 
a  subsequent  emission  of  sunlight ;  but  the  in- 
dications now  pointed  to  a  new  substance  that . 
could  itself  produce  photographic  images  in  the*'^ 
dark  by  what  were  ilpoken  of  as  "Becquerel 
rays." 

Prominent  among  investigators  who  now  took 
up  the  inquiry  were  Madame  Curie,  a  Polish 
lady,  and  her  husband,  Prof.  Pierre  Curie,  of 
the  £cole  Polytechnique  at  Paris,  who  have  ob- 
tained results  of  wonderful  interest.  They  set 
out  to  find  the  new  element,  and  have  succeeded. 
In  this  epoch-making  investigation,  Madame 
Curie  was  the  pioneer,  her  husband  being  led 
to  join  in  it  by  her  remarkable  enthusiasm. 

The  Curies,  realizing  that  such  a  substance 
must  exist  in  a  greater  proportion  in  pitchblende 
than  in  uranium,  undertook  to  separate  the  un- 
known body,  whatever  it  might  be,  from  the 
pitchblende,  and  found  not  only  one  but  two  dis- 
tinct substances,  possessing  what  were  known  at 
first  as  the  Becquerel  rays,  and  which  since  ^en 
Madame  Curie  has  termed  radio-active  proper- 
ties,— ^namely,  radium  and  polonium.   The  latter 
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WBS  named  fnim  Ikt  mttiv<'  (■"iiiitry,  ilji-  rornn'c 
fruin  its  wonderful  [xiwoii!.  It  in  nl  nidiuiii 
that  moBt  liaa  been  SHid  and  liearii  thus  far,  and 
of  which  we  shatl  principally  spfak  here. 

Pitchblendf!  is  an  fxcui-dingly  complex  min- 
eral, containing  eight  or  ten  elements,  requiring 
ingenious  chemical  methods  for  their  separation  ; 
with  these  are  minute  aad  varying  quantities  of 
as  many  other  elements,  more  or  less  rare.  The 
pitchblende  residue,  after  the  uranium  oxides, 
which  constitute  some  three-fourths  of  it,  have 
been  removed,  contains  all  the  other  metals  that 
enter  into  it ;  and  from  these  the  new  suhstani-es 
that  possess  radioactive  ]iro]ierties  have  to  be 
separated  witli  great  care  and  diflicnity.  This 
residue  material,  heretofore  of  little  or  no  use, 
has  ac'-cumiilati^d  in  large  tiuantitiea  at  the  works 
where  uranium  and  its  compounds  have  been 
prepared  ;  and  the  Austrian  (iovernmeiit  placed 
a  ton  of  it,  from  the  works  at  Joachimstbal.  Ho- 
hemia,  at  the  disposal  of  the  (.'uries  fur  iheir  re- 
searches, and  authorized  the  mine  direi^tors  to 
furnish  several  tons  more. 

Madame  Curio  not(is  the  presence  in  this  resi- 
due of  three  ra^lio^active  bodies, — {)olonium, 
radium,  and  thorium,  which  last  was  not  a  new 
element.  Polonium  seems  related  to  liismuth, 
separating  with  the  latter,  while  radium  accom- 
panies the  barium  obtained  from  pitchblende, 
resembling  it  in  its  reactions,  and  separated 
from  the  barium  by  the  diSerence  of  the  solu- 
bility of  the  chlorides  in  water  or  alcohol  con- 
taining hydrochloric  acid. 

Although  radium  is  found  in  connection  with 
barium  in  pitchblende,  the  C'.uries  have  found, 
by  the  examination  of  many  barium  compounds, 
that  it  is  not  the  accompanying  constituent  of 
barium  minerals.  Barium  is  l>eBt  known  in  the 
mineral  barite, — a  sulphate  which  is  extensively 
used  to  mix  with  white  paint,  as  it  is  claimed 
that  it  does  not  discolor,  and  is  added  to  the  white 
lead  or  paint  rather  because  of  its  lower  price 
than  for  any  qualities  that  it  imparts  to  tbem. 
The  search  to-day  is  for  minerals  in  wliich  may 
be  found  an  occurrence  of  radium.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  sea-water,  it  is  possible  that 
large  quantities  of  it  may  be  found  in  some  min- 
eral vein,  perhaps  even  of  common  minerals, 
when  the  search  has  proceeded  far  enough.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  earth  tlioria.  employed  for 
the  incandescent  light.  Used  first  some  twenty 
years  ago,  at  which  time  inonaKite,  the  thoiiuni 
ore,  was  a  rare  mineral,  it  was  finally  found 
by  the  ton  in  tlie  gold  sands  of  North  Carolina. 
In  Brazil,  it  forms  also  a  beach  sand,  and  can 
be  gathered  by  the  shipload.  It  now  constitiiley 
a  government  concession. 

An  experiment  is  now  being  made  by  a  Buf- 


luiiccrn.  who  are  liringing  on  two  carlofwU 
■ariiolite.^one  of  the  uraniiiin  niineralg.— 
ise  purpose  it  is  to  st'parate  this  and  prepsw 
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The  remarkable  power  possessed  by  radium, 
and  the  affinity  that  it  has  for  barium,  is  illas 
trated  by  the  fact  that  if  radium  and  lurium 
salts  are  mixed  together,  the  radio-active  prcij)- 
erlies  are  impai'ted  to  the  latter  before  they  can 
again  be  separated  from  the  radium,  altliou^i 
the  radium  Imlds  all  tlie  radio-aetivf^  properties 
and  tlie  l>anum  of  itself  has  none. 

The  fact  being  once  determiued,  that  tlir 
piU;hblende  residue  thus  contains  at  least  tjirer 
radio-active  eleirients,  two  of  them  new  to  cliciri- 
istry,  tho  next  step  must  be  to  distinguish  the 
various  fciriiis  in  which  this  radio-activity  oper- 
ates in  the  ease  of  the  several  elements,  carp- 
fully  separated  from  each  other  and  tested  indi- 
vidually. All  the  earlier  observations,  and  manv 
of  the  recent  ones,  involved  the  combined  action 
of  these  different  bodies  ;  and  no  full  and  clear 
understanding  of  the  subject  is,  of  course,  pes 
sible  until  these  distinctions  are  brought  out. 
Something  has  already  been  done  along  these 
lines,  but  much  more  remains  for  determination. 
The  w  nole  body  of  chemical  and  physical  work 
t!is  are,  liowever,  most  actively  enga^ged  in  tliis 
new  and  wonderfully  interesting  field,  and  tlic 
advance  will  bo  very  rapid. 

ISOLATION"   OF   K A DIO' ACTIVE   PBOPa STIES, 

The  wonderful  discovery  of  the  X-rays,  by 
Koentgen,  and  the  strong  properties  which  this 
force  possessed  in  penetrating  various  opaque 
substances,  caused  the  entire  scientific  world  tu 
bticome  interested  in  investigating  the  quatitiee 
of  every  form  of  light  and  of  subatance  produc- 
ing it. 

(t.  Niewenglowski  (1)*  observed  that  sulphide 
of  calcium  jiossessed  the  power  of  printing 
through  paper  which  was  not  affected  by  suD' 
light,  and  through  certain  metals,  forming  skia- 
graphs (shadow -pictures),  on  the  photogra^di 
plate.  Troost  {'1)  further  found  the  same  qual- 
ity to  be  possessed  by  Sidot's  blende,  the  hexa- 
gonal Bulpjiide  of  zinc.  Becqnerel  (3)  then  die- 
covered  that  the  blue  and  blue-green  phosphor- 
escence of  sulphide  of  lime,  although  in  a  sealeii 
glass  tube,  could  penetrate  through  'i  lum's.  (l-I'i 
inch)  of  aluminum,  and  then  affect  a  plioto- 
graphic  plate.  This  fact  was  further  lahatsD- 
tiated  by  W.  Arnold  (4).     Q.  Xjs  Bon  (5).  thaa 

•  (1|  fiiinpt.  rend.  Iffl,  p  " 
W4.  lUeS;  13}  Compt.  rend, 
p.  ilt.  Wfi :  (&;  Compt.  renu. 
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announced,  after  a  great  series  of  pliotographic 
experiments,  that  sunlight  exerts  on  all  bodies 
an  effect  which  is  to  the  eye  unrecognizable,  but 
a  radiation  which  acts  on  tlie  bromide  of  silver 
and  gelatine  photographic  plates.  This  action 
he  named  "  dark  light."  What  had  been  termed 
<<  dark  light "  is  also  an  afterlight  of  fluorescing 
bodies,  and  the  yellow-green  uranium  glass  sends 
out  rays  that  penetrate  opaque  bodies,  as  do  the 
Roentgen  rays  (6).* 

Henri  Becquerel  began  his  classical  work  in 
this  line,  finding  that  the  salts  of  uranium — 
such  as  potassium  •  uranium  sulphate — printed 
through  plates  of  aluminum  ;  showing  that  there 
was  a  relationship  between  the  visible  lumin- 
escence and  fluorescence  with  the  invisible,  in  the 
penetration  of  their  rays  through  metal.  He  soon 
discovered,  however,  that  there  was  a  diflference  ; 
the  latter  representing  the  Roentgen  rays,  where- 
as the  activity  of  the  potassium-aluminum  sul- 
phide, the  zinc  Sidot's  blende,  and  other  bodies 
that  phosphoresce  in  the  dark,  possess  the  prop- 
erty of  uranium,  which  emits  deeply  penetrating 
rays,  even  when  these  substances  have  been 
isolated  for  months  from  all  light  (7). 

These  uranium  rays,  originally  discovered  by 
Becquerel,  act  upon  photographic  plates  screened 
from  the  light.  They  can  penetrate  all  solid, 
liquid,  and  gaseous  substances,  provided  the 
thickness  is  not  too  great.  Passing  through  gas 
or  air,  they  render  it  a  conductor  of  electricity, 
though  only  to  a  slight  degree.  Crookes  has 
shown  that  polonium  rays  fail  to  penetrate  glass, 
and  are  interfered  with  even  by  thin  paper. 
They  have  little  penetrating  power  in  quartz, 
fluorspar,  or  mica,  which  readily  absorb  them  : 
whereas  these  latter  substances,  like  glass,  are 
penetrated  freely  by  radium  emanations. 

A  third  radio-active  element,  closely  related 
to  thorium,  has  been  recognized  by  M.  A.  De- 
]>eirne,  who  has  been  working  somewhat  in  asso- 
ciation with  Professor  Curie.  For  this,  the  name 
of  actinium  is  proposed,  from  the  Greek  actis,  a 
ray, — the  name  being  practically  a  Greek  trans- 
lation of  radium.  M.  Debierne  has  lately  pub- 
lished an  article  in  the  Comptes  Rendus^  on  the 
distinctions  observed  by  him  in  the  behavior  of 
the  radiations  or  emanations  from  actinium  and 
radium,  which  present  differences  that  appear 
quite  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  two  sources. 
These  consist  chiefly  in  their  manner  of  diffusion 
and  tlie  time  in  which  their  effects  on  other  bodies 
continue  after  the  source  is  removed.  Similar 
differences  appear  in  the  action  of  thorium  also, 
as  compared  with  both  radium  and  actinium. 

*  (6)  Compt.  rend.  12S,  p.  500,  1890,  Becquerel  and  d*Ar- 
■onval;  (7)  Compt.  rend.  122,  p.  430,  «n,  660,  080,  7IK,  1088, 


Another  very  curious  relation  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  eminent  physicists.  Sir  William  Ram- 
sey and  Mr.  Frederick  Soddy,  of  Montreal.*  In 
the  gases  evolved  from  radium  bromide  they 
obtained  a  spectrum  that  to  their  minds  clearly 
proved  the  presence  of  the  rare  gas  helium.  By 
a  very  delicate  method, — using  only  one  six- 
hundredths  of  an  ounce, — they  were  able  to  ob- 
tain from  the  emanations  of  this  small  quantity 
of  material,  at  the  expiration  of  five  dayd,  enough 
of  the  gas  to  determine  by  the  spectroscope  that 
helium  was  actually  present  (August  28, 1903 — 
Chemical  Neios).  As  this  element  is  an  impor- 
tant one  in  the  photosphere  of  the  sun,  and  was 
named  from  that  fact,  while  extremely  rare  on 
the  earth,  this  determination  is  of  great  interest. 

THE    NATURE    OF    RADIATIONS    FROM    RADIO-ACTIVK 

BODIES. 


Another  most  important  problem, — already 
familiar  and  even  yet  unsolved  in  the  somewhat 
similar  phenomena  of  the  Roentgen  rays,  —  is 
that  of  the  nature  of  these  radiations, — or,  as  some 
call  them,  emanations, — from  substances  having 
these  peculiar  qualities,  f 

The  tendency  of  opinion  among  scientists  is 
toward  the  view  that  some,  at  least,  of  these  ra- 
dium  emanations  are  truly  material  particles,  and 
not  undulations  in  the  ether  or  any  other  me- 
dium. Sir  AVilliam  Crookes  described  three 
kinds,  as  being  (1)  identical  with  the  « cathode" 
stream, — free  electrons, — or  matter  in  the  fourth 
or  ultra-gaseous  state  ;  (2)  true  atoms,  positively 
electrified, — large  bodies  compared  with  the  for- 
mer ;  they  render  air  a  conductor  and  act  on 
photographic  plates,  but  are  easily  checked  in 
passing  through  material  obstructions  ;  (3)  very 
penetrating  rays  that  accompany  the  others,  and 
are  identified  by  Sir  William  Crookes  with  Roent- 
gen rays.  Other  observers,  however,  find  im- 
portant differences  from  the  latter. 

Of  tliese  three  groups,  the  rays  of  the  first  are 
deviated  strongly  in  a  magnetic  field  ;  the  second 
very  slightly,  and  the  third  not^t  all.  All  pro- 
duce photographic  effects,  and  excite  phosphor- 
escent bodies,  but  with  decided  differences.  The 
first  and  third  act  strongly  on  barium  platino- 
cyanide,  but  feebly  on  Sidot's  blende  ;  while  with 
the  second  set,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

If  a  piece  of  radium  nitrate  be  brought  near  a 
surface  coated  with  Sidot's  blende,  the  latter  be- 
gins to  glow.  This  effect  is  at  first  shown  by 
the  appearance,  when  examined  with  a  lens,  of 
brilliant  points  or  sparks.     As  the  radium  is 


*  VdL  188,  Ko.  7;  Feb.  19Q8,  pp.  4«Mia 

t  British  Aatoctatton,  1906;  Seotton  B.  Olmiiistrf;  open- 
inc  addreee  of  the  president.  Jfoture,  Vol.  tt,  No.  1781,  Itap- 
tember  17,1801. 
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brought  nearer  these  increase  in  numbers,  ''until 
the  flashes  follow  oacli  otlier  so  quickly  that  the 
surface  looks  like  a  turbulent  luminous  sea." 
Here,  Sir  "William  Crookes  says,  we  seem  to  be 
actually  witnessing  the  impact  of  the  flying  atoms 
on  the  surface  of  the  blende,  as  they  are  projected 
from  the  radium  with  a  velocity  comparable  to 
that  of  light  waves. 

Dr.  Crookes  has  devised  a  little  instrument 
to  show  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  he 
calls  the  spinthariscope,  consisting  of  a  small 
surface  coated  with  Sidot's  blende,  just  above 
which  is  a  little  pointer,  like  the  second -liand 
of  a  watch,  carrying  a  ]»it  of  a  radium  com- 
pound of  higli  activity  ;  above  this  is  a  lens. 
When  looked  at  in  the  dark,  as  soon  as  the  eye 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  the  effect 
is  that  of  beautiful  scintillations  produced  by  a 
shower  of  stars,  showing  most  pleasingly  the 
action  of  a  radioactive  substances  upon  one  that 
is  responsive  to  this  property  ;  and  by  moving  a 
tiny  wheel  the  shower  continues  beautifully. 

The  three  kinds  of  emanations  thus  distin- 
guished by  Sir  William  Crookes  correspond  to 
what  are  called  by  Rutherford  the  beta,  alpha, 
and  gamma  rays,  respectively.  These  have  been 
very  fully  described  and  distinguished  by  Ma- 
dame Curie,  and  are  referred  to  further  on. 

SOME    PROPERTIES    OF    RADIO-ACTIVE    BODIES    AS 
SHOWN    BY    EXPERIMENTS. 

"With  a  view  to  examine  the  influence  of  radio- 
active bodies  on  minerals,  and  especially  gem- 
minerals, — as  illustrated  so  strikingly  in  Dr, 
Crookes*  experiment  with  the  Sidot's  blende, — 
that  an  investigation  at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  was  lately  taken  up  by  the 
writer  and  Dr.  Charles  Baskerville,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina.  Special  facilities  were  fur- 
nished by  the  museum  authorities  ;  the  great  col- 
lections were  opened  to  our  use, — the  Bement- 
Morgan  and  Tiffany-Morgan  collections  ;  and  a 
supply  of  radium  salts  of  300,000  activity  was 
procured  by  a  special  contribution.  Our  studies 
comprised  ultra-violet  light.  Roentgen  rays,  and 
radium  salts,  as  sources  of  activitv.  Tlie  results 
were  of  great  interest,  and  will  be  published 
separately  ;  an  abstract  was  presented,  with  de- 
monstrations, to  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  October  4, 
1903. 

Some  minerals  were  responsive  and  others 
were  not :  the  same  mineral  in  manv  cases  was 
responsive  in  some  specimens  and  not  in  others, 
— showing  tluis  the  presence  or  absence  of  some 
responsive  substance  not  belonging  to  tlie  ordi- 
nary constitution  of  the  mineral  itself.  Many 
beautiful  and  remarkable  results  were  obtained 


which  cannot  be  dwelt  upon  in  detail  here.  In 
general,  it  was  found  that  the  most  sensitive  and 
responsive  substances  are  : 

First,  the  substance  occurring  in  certain  forms 
of  diamonds,  principally  those  from  the  Ba- 
gagem  Mine  in  Brazil,  and  also  from  British 
Guiana  ;  this  is  possibly  a  hydro-carbon,  or  else 
some  one  of  the  rare  earths,  which  gives  dia- 
monds the  blue-white  color,  as  it  has  been 
termed  for  more  than  a  century.  These  speci- 
mens respond  intensely. 

Second,  willemite,  a  natural  silicate  of  zinc 
found  as  an  important  ore  in  the  zinc  mines  of 
Franklin,  N.  J. 

Third,  kunzite,  the  lilac-colored  spodumeu*' 
gem  found  in  California  during  the  past  year, 
is  wonderfully  responsive  to  radium.  Dr.  Basker 
ville  and  the  author  found  that  GOO  grams  of 
kunzite  crystals  lit  up  with  a  pinkish-yellow 
glow  when  the  one-eighth  gram  of  (300,000) 
radium  was  brought  near  them,  This  observa- 
tion has  been  further  sustained  bv  Sir  "William 
Crookes,  who  writes  the  author,  in  a  letter  dated 
October  9,  1903,  as  follows  : 

"  But  the  most  interesting  thing  to  me  is  the 
effect  of  radium  on  it.  A  few  milligrams  of 
radium  brought  near  to  kunzite  makes  it  glow 
with  a  fine  yellow  light,  which  does  not  cease 
immediately  on  the  removal  of  the  radium,  but 
persists  for  several  seconds.  I  have  found  some 
diamonds  phosphoresce  brightly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  radium,  and  have  been  searching  for 
a  mineral  which  is  equally  sensitive.  1  think 
this  lilac  variety  of  spodumene  runs  the  diamond 
very  close,  if  it  does  not  surpass  it  sometimes.*' 

Fourth,  the  artificial  phosphorescent  sulphide 
of  zinc,  known  as  Sidot*s  blende. 

These,  as  well  as  many  others,  show  wonder- 
ful responsiveness,  sometimes  by  fluorescence, 
and  sometimes  by  phosphorescence. 

Sir  George  Stokes  gave  the  name  of  fluo- 
rescence to  the  phenomenon  which  certain  sub- 
stances present  in  causing  the  very  short  waves 
of  ultra-violet  light  to  transform  themselves  into 
vibrations  of  greater  length,  so  as  to  become 
visible  to  our  eyes. 

The  word  phosphorescence  is  from  the  Greek* 
meaning  light-bearer,  the  name  given  to  phos- 
phorus, which  glows  or  shines  in  the  dark.  It 
is  applied  to  bodies  which  become  luminoiis  un- 
der various  conditions,  and  remain  80  for  a 
greater  or  less  time,  but  without  the  change  of 
length  in  the  light-vibrations  that  is  involved  in 
fluorescence.  Dr.  AV.  Goold  Levison,  who  has 
given  much  time  to  the  study  of  phosphorescence 
and  fluorescence,  holds  that  phosphorescence  is 
a  reverse  change  of  fluorescence.  The  lumin- 
osity of  phosphorus  itself  is  due  to  slow  ozids* 
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tion,  and  has  no  relation  to  real  phosphorescence 
except  in  general  aspect. 

The  penetrative  power  of  radio-active  sub- 
stances traverses  all  matter  in  greater  or  less 
depths.  The  following  test,  made  by  the  au- 
thor, will  show  the  penetration  possible  with  a 
greater  variety  of  substances  intervening,  than 
in  any  recorded  experiment : 

Radium  bromide,  of  300,000  activity,  was 
placed  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  inside  of  a  rubber 
thermometer-holder,  which  was  tightly  screwed 
to  prevent  any  emanation  of  any  kind  from  pass- 
ing through  the  joints.  This  was  placed  under 
a  heavy  silver  tureen  fully  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  ;  upon  this  were  placed  four 
copper  plates,  such  as  are  used  for  engraving  ; 
upon  this  a  heavy  graduated  measuring-glass  10 
cm.  in  diameter  ;  this  was  filled  with  water  to  a 
depth  of  six  inches.  A  diamond  was  suspended 
in  the  water  and  immediately  phosphoresced. 
Whenever  the  tube  with  radium  was  drawn 
away  more  than  two  or  three  feet,  the  phosphor- 
escence ceased  ;  whenever  it  was  placed  under 
the  tureen  the  diamond  immediately  phosphor- 
esced again.  This  experiment  proves  that  the 
active  power  of  the  radium  penetrated  the  fol- 
lowing substances  : 

Glass  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  sealed  at  both 
ends ;  the  rubber  thermometer-holder ;  silver 
tureen ;  four  copper  plates ;  a  glass  vase  or 
measuring-glass  one-quarter  inch  in  thickness ; 
three  inches  of  water. 

There  is  no  previously  known  substance  or 
agent,  whether  it  be  even  light  or  electricity,  that 
possesses  such  wonderfully  penetrative  powers. 

Radium  action  will  pass  through  several 
})ooks  or  a  large  dictionary  with  the  same  ease  as 
through  four  or  five  inches  of  oak  or  pine  wood. 
The  penetration  is  almost  instantaneous.  If  a 
piece  of  willemite  or  a  diamond  is  placed  upon 
the  top  of  a  thick  box, — we  say  a  box,  because 
if  it  were  a  flat  board  the  rays  might  pass  under 
the  edge  and  over  on  to  the  board  itself, — the 
j>hosphorescence  immediately  is  apparent.  On 
removal  of  the  radium  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
a  distance  of  more  than  from  four  to  six  inches, 
the  phosphorescence  or  fluorescence  ceases  im- 
mediately, returning  as  quickly  whenever  the 
radium  is  again  brought  near. 

THE    ENERGY    OF    RADIUM    AND    HOW    COMPUTED. 

The  energy  of  radium  is  calculated  upon  a 
basis  in  which  the  standard  of  the  radio-activity 
existing  in  matellic  uranium  is  taken  as  one.  At 
the  present  time  radium  has  been  so  concen- 
trated that  it  is  claiuK^d  l)y  the  Curies  that  an 
activity  of  1.800.000  has  been  obtained. 

To  produce  this  enormous  degree  of  activity. 


uranium-radium  chloride  crystals  are  dissolved 
in  water  and  allowed  to  recrystallize.  The  crys- 
talline part  being  preserved,  whatever  remains 
in  the  solution  is  washed  off.  Acid  is  added  to 
the  crystals,  then  water,  then  it  is  recrystal- 
lized,  and  the  solution  poured  off  again.  This 
process  is  carried  on  for  an  indefinite  period — 
what  is  known  as  fractionation  ;  each  time  a 
greater  amount  of  radio-activity  is  concentrated 
into  the  crystals  that  remain, — the  weaker  ura- 
nium being  poured  off. 

The  manner  in  which  the  energy  or  activity 
of  radium  and  similar  substances  is  measured  is 
too  elaborate  to  be  explained  in  a  brief  article 
like  the  present.  The  very  delicate  apparatus 
devised  for  this  purpose  by  the  Curies  depends 
upon  the  fact  already  noted,  that  the  emanations 
from  radio-active  bodies  render  air  or  other 
gases  through  which  they  pass  conductors. 
Placing  a  layer  of  such  a  substance  on  the  hori- 
zontal plate  of  a  plate  condenser,  the  upper  plate 
is  connected  with  an  electrometer  and  with  the 
ground,  and  its  potential  is  hence  normally  that 
of  the  ground.  The  lower  plate  is  raised  to  a 
high  potential  by  means  of  a  battery  ;  and  the 
intervening  air  being  rendered  conductive  by 
the  radio-active  body,  a  current  is  set  up  be- 
tween the  plates.  If  the  ground  connection  of 
the  upper  plate  is  now  broken,  the  plate  becomes 
charged,  with  a  deflection  of  the  electrometer, 
proportional  in  rapidity  to  the  strength  of  the 
current,  which  is  thus  rendered  measurable. 

A  more  delicate  modification  of  this  instru- 
ment, by  means  of  a  quartz  electric  balance,  is 
too  detailed  for  description  here.* 

When  radium  of  a  certain  activity  is  spoken 
of, — say,  100  or  100,000, — it  is  meant  that  the 
radio-active  energy  of  the  compound  referred  to 
is  that  number  of  times  greater  than  that  of 
metallic  uranium  taken  as  unity.  It  has  been 
mentioned  above  that  the  claim  is  made  that 
radium  preparations  have  been  produced  that 
have  an  activity  of  1,800,000  ;  and  the  writer 
himself  conducted  his  recent  experiments  upon 
minerals,  together  with  Dr.  Baskerville,  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York,  with  radium  salts  that  were  asserted  to 
have  an  activity  of  300,000. 

It  is  fair  to  state,  however,  that  in  respect  to 
these  values  of  radio-activity  there  is  yet  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  discussion  between  the  German 
and  the  French  investigators.  Director  W. 
Markwald,  in  a  recent  communication  to  a  cor- 
respondent in  New  York,  says  that  to  speak  of 
radium  of  300,000  activity  seems  to  him  like  a 
hoax  ;  and  that  no  scientific  man  should  take 


*  Chtmiccl  mw8 ,  Vol.  88,  No.  8S83 ;  August  38, 19QB ;  p.  VT. 
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this  expreKsion  seriously,  as  he  believes  that  if 
metallic  radium  is  ever  obtained,  its  activity 
will  not  exceed  I  ()(),()()().  Tliis  view  is  reiterated 
by  Geitel,  who  also  states  that  these  activities 
are  only  surmised, — that  they  are  not  accurately 
determined,  and  cannot  be  su8taine<l  by  definite 
measurements.  It  may  be  that  these  enormous 
estimates  have  been  induced  by  the  popular  love 
of  high  figures — whether  it  be  money  or  activity 
— and  that  100.000  may  prove  to  be  the  highest 
activity  of  even  pure  radium,  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  metallic  uranium  taken  as  1. 

Be  this  as  it  may.  however,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  pure  metallic  radium  would  be  a  most 
serious  material  to  dcml  with.  Professor  Curi(^ 
has  said  that  he  w(;uld  not  dare  to  venture  into 
a  room  where  there  was  one  pound  of  this  ex- 
traordinary body, — lest  itsluaild  destroy  his  eye- 
sight, and  perhaps  even  his  life  also,  by  scorching 
the  skin  from  his  body.  A  minute  (juantity  of 
a  radium  compound  of  a  high  intensity,  carried 
in  a  sealed  glass  tube  in  the  pocket,  by  M.  Bec- 
querel,  produced  a  persist(>nt  sore  on  tlie  adja- 
cent part  of  the  body  which  took  fifty-three  days 
to  heal. 

Three  kinds  of  radio-activity  have  been  recog- 
nized from  this  anomalous  substance,  known  nv 
spectively  as  the  alpha^  bdo,  and  f/amma  rays. 

The  alplia  rays  are  very  easily  absorbed  by 
solids,  apparently  carrying  positive  electric 
charges.  The  beta  rays  are  more  penetrating 
than  these,  and  are  negatively  charged.  The 
gamma  rays  have  intense  penetrating  power, 
producing  radio-activity  through  three  or  four 
feet  of  air,  but  they  have  no  electric  charge  at 
all.  These  three  forms  of  emanation  have  been 
discussed  somewhat  fully  by  Hon.  K.  J.  Strutt, 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Koyal  Society,  August  .">. 
190.-5,  as  well  as  in  some  previous  papers.  The 
gamma  rays  have  been  regarded  by  some  as 
identical  with  Roentgen  rays  ;  but  Mr.  Strutt 
points  out  that,  though  resembling  them  in  some 
respects,  they  are  yet  chmrly  different.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  re- 
gard some,  if  not  all,  of  these  very  peculiar 
radiations  as  not  undulations,  like  ordinary  light- 
waves, but  as  actual  emanations, — minute  par- 
ticles projected  from  the  radio-active  body  into 
surrounding  space.  Sir  William  Crookes,  thf 
very  eminent  physicist,  holds  decidedly  to  this 
opinion,  with  regard  to  somc^  at  least  of  the 
radium  activities.*  Among  other  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  wonderful  energy  of  radi- 
um may  be  noted  the  following  : 

1.   Professor    Rutherford    has    sliown    that  a 


gram  of  radium  is  capa)>le  of  giving  forth  1 
— witlujut  n*l(M'en('e  to  /^gravitation. 

'2.  Tlu^  loss  of  oiu)  mil.  j>er  square  c. 
quires  one  thousanil  million  years  (Pre 
Hecquercl). 

.').  I'rofessor  Rutherford  lias  recently  i 
that  a  gram  of  radium  is  capable  of  giving 
10  1-0  m.  calories.  If,  them,  the  sun  were 
of  such  a  radio-active  ma  to  rial,  it  would  be  ci 
of  emitting  10  1-0  m.  calories  without  ref ere 
gravitation.  This  energy  is  nearly  forty 
as  much  as  the  gravitational  lost  energy  ( 
homogeneous  sun,  and  ei^ht  times  as  mi 
Lord  Kelvin's  conjecturally  concentrated  i 

PHYSICAL    AND    CHKMICAL     PKOPEKTIKS    OF   IL 

As  the  electric  furnace  lias  given  us  carl 
dum,  artificial  graphite?,  and  a  series  of 
lutely  new  carbides,  because  with  it  we 
attained  tem])eratures  of  heiglit  unknot 
fore  its  introduction, — so  radio-active 
may  give  us  the  means  of  identifying 
stanc(^s  that  all  our  former  means  of  obser 
have  escaped,  and  it  may  be  that  we  shal 
a  new  series  of  elements. 

Somewhat  as  feathers,  paper,  and  othei 
objects  are  attracted  by  pyroelectric  subsi 
and  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  by  magnet 
thes(;  themselves  may  in  turn  become  ele( 
or  magnetized,  so  we  may  have  substance 
respond  to  radio-activity  or  to  ultra-violel 
or  Roentgen  rays — either  or  all. 

Th(i  chemical  action  of  radium  upon  £ 
so  strong  that  the  colorless  glass  tube  in 
th(}  :>O0,O00-activity  radium  was  placed. 
(exhibited  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  H 
became  almost  black  in  twenty-six  dai 
second  tube  is  now  colored  the  same  way 
same  time,  it  requires  but  a  few  days  toe 
many  forms  of  glass  to  a  violet  color  ;  evi 
])roducing  a  chemical  change  in  the  iro 
manganese,  or  both,  which  are  used  in 
manufacture ;  hence,  the  author  sugsesi 
us(j  of  rock-crystal  as  a  medium  for  h< 
radium ;  which  at  the  end  of  one  mo: 
found  without  any  visible  change  having 
place  in  the  crystal.  Radium  is  one  of  tt 
substances  that  maintains  a  temperature  oi 
two  to  live  degrees  above  the  surroundi 
m<)sph(u'e.  This  is  a  most  anomalous  pro' 
and  one  that  involves,  or  at  least  suggest 
most  far-reaching  results  in  our  conceptic 
[)hysic8. 

We  ar(^  informed  that  there  is  now  bein 
poi-ted  a  sample  of  German  radium  of  gtei 
tivity  and   yet  fmf  haninous.     That  it  is 


*  Chemical  Xars,  yn\.  S7,  No.  2L»n»;  Mn>  :^~',  V-m,  \k  -.Ml. 


*  y (It fill,  vol.  (jH,  Xo.  17HU,  hteiitember  M,  1801^  pi 
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lous  property  in  radium  itself  that  induces 
losity  in  tlie  willemite,  diamond,  etc.,  is 
ly  proven  by  the  fact  that  we  may  cut  off 
'  possible  form  of  light  access,  with  rubber, 
copper,  lead,  and  wood,  and  then,  as  with 
:oentgen  rays,  it  is  not  the  light  but  a  radio- 
ity  that  produces  the  effects.  That  lumi- 
y  is  not  responsible  for  the  activity  can  be 
n  by  a  sample  of  low  luminosity — radium 
m  carbonate, — that  scarcely  shows  the  faint- 
B:ht  and  yet  acts  immediately,  either  when 
d  near  or  when  mixed  as  granules  or  pow- 
rith  willemite,  diamond,  zinc  sulphide,  zinc 
J,  anthracene,  and  other  like  substances.  It 
nstantly  even  with  the  interposition  of  the 
board  box, — which  surely  further  precludes 
)ossibility  of  light  passing  through, 
ese  are  evidently  gamma  rays  ;  or  else  the 
may  indicate,  as  has  before  been  suggested, 
we  may  find  two  elements  in  radium, — as 
ve  oxygen  and  nitrogen  associated  in  the  air. 

\CTION    OF    RADIUM    ON    ORGANIC    BODIES. 

regard  to  the  injury  that  radio-activity 
L'ause  to  living  organisms,  the  case  of  Bec- 
$1  himself,  who  carried  a  tiny  tube  contain- 
adium  in  his  vest  pocket,  has  already  been 
ioned.  A  sore  was  produced  on  his  side 
I,  notwithstanding  every  possible  effort,  re- 
d  many  weeks  to  heal.  The  Curies  have 
d  small  quantities  in  phials  at  the  backs  of 
ecks  of  rabbits  and  other  small  animals,  re- 
ig  in  twenty-four  hours  in  very  serious 
1  to  them.  Hy  inserting  a  small  quantity 
"■  back  of  the  neck  into  the  flesh,  the  ani- 
died  in  a  short  time. 

is  undoubtedly  true,  however,  that  there 
een  much  (exaggeration  in  regard  to  the  in- 
IS  r(»sults  from  tlu^  use  of  radium.  About 
arvc^lous  j)enetrati()n  there  is  no  doubt.  It 
penetrates  thee  human  flesh,  for  the  writer 
lad  a  diamond  phosphoresce  brilliantly  in 
aim  of  his  hand  when  the  radium  was  held 
''  the  back  of  th<s  hand, 
e  writ(U'  at  one  time  had  a  swollen  face 
1  he  is  quitt?  suni  could  be  traced  to  a 
ous  erui)tion  on  the  lips,  probably  due  to 
}x  fever,  whioli  possibly  in  many  instances 
1  have  been  attributed  to  the  action  of 
m.  Xevertheloss  wlien,  as  has  sometimes 
red,  the  radium  does  produce  a  tissue  de- 
:ion,  the  blisters  and  ulcerations  of  the  flesh 
1  are  so  caused  an*  of  remarkable  physiolog- 
laracter,  and  are  extremely  difficult  to  heal. 
.  Henry  Crookes,  V.V  S.,*  exhibited  a  num. 
f  plat(s  cultures  and  photographs  illustra- 

«ct4»ri<!idal  ProjxM'tios  of  thr  EmanationH  from  Rh- 
'    Henry  (>o<>ko«',  F.C.S.    C.X.  ST.  2274,  3116. 


tive  of  the  bactericidal  properties  of  the  emana- 
tions from  radium.  \'arious  cultures  of  bacte- 
ria were  exposed  to  the  action  of  ten  milligrams 
of  bromide  of  radium  through  a  mica  screen  at 
about  one  inch  distance  from  the  surface  of  the 
plate.  After  having  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  radium  emanations, — ''electrons  "  in  these 
cases, — the  plates  were  incubated  for  twenty- 
four,  forty-eight,  or  more  hours.  In  every  case 
it  was  found  that  the  microbes  were  killed  where 
they  had  been  exposed  to  the  radium,  so  that,  on 
incubation,  a  bare  space,  free  from  bacterial 
growths,  was  left  on  the  plate  opposite  the  point 
where  the  radium  had  been  placed.  Among  the 
bacteria  experimented  with  were  B.  liquefaciens, 
B.  coli  communis,  B.  prodiciosus,  etc. 

Frederick  Soddy,  in  the  Bn'tiali.  Journal  (see 
ISfaturc,  Vol.  (38,  July  25,  p.  2*26),  states  that  five 
minutes'  application  of  radium  is  equivalent  to 
ten  years'  application  of  thorium,  although  both 
instantaneously  produce  radio-active  emanations 
of  gases  in  infinitesimal  quantities.  He  believes 
it  possible  to  inhale  the  emanations  of  both 
these  substances  for  the  treatment  of  consump- 
tion. The  maximum  possible  dose  of  radium 
solution  should  be  the  gaseous  contents  of  a 
bubble  ;  a  few  bubbles  each  breath  every  twenty- 
four  hours. 

THE    MONETARY    VALUE    OF    RADIUM. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  radium,  radium 
chloride  of  the  activity  of  240  sells  for  about 
t.'U).00  an  ounce.  The  radium  salts  used  by  the 
author  in  the  experiments  at  the  American  •Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  127  milligrams, — 
equal  to  about  one-eighth  of  a  gram,  or  1-249  of 
an  ounce, — represented  a  value  of  $274.00,  or  a 
rate  of  $64,800.00  per  ounce  troy.  This  radium 
was  of  the  activity  of  300,000. 

The  museum  ordered,  at  the  request  of  Edward 
D.  Adams,  of  New  York  (>ity,  and  as  a  gift  to 
carry  on  the  investigations,  radium  of  an  activity 
of  1,800,000,  valued  at  $660  for  100  milligrams, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $198,000  per  ounce.  The  small 
sample  used  represents  the  concentration  of  more 
than  one  ton  of  pitchblende  ;  the  1,800,000 
sample,  probably,  the  concentration  of  four  or 
five  tons,  and  yet  the  entire  quantity  could  be 
put  in  the  end  of  a  thimble  and  not  occupy  one- 
fourth  of  the  space  remaining  between  that  and 
the  finger. 

Radium  compounds  with  an  activity  of  40 
can  be  bought  for  $20  an  ounce.  It  is  only 
when  it  has  been  fractionated  and  increased  in 
its  activity  that  it  becomes  very  costly, — like 
steel,  itself  worth  only  a  trifle  per  pound,  but 
worth  many  times  the  value  of  gold  when  manu- 
factured into  watch-springs  ! 
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KARLY    INVESTIGATIONS    OF    RADIUM THE     CURIES. 

Having  discussed  the  marvelous  properties  of 
the  new  element  radium,  we  feel  entitled  to  in- 
dulge in  the  privilege  of  a  word  concerning  those 
through  whose  earnest  efforts  this  new  and  valu- 
able contribution  to  science  has  been  given  to 
the  world. 

Prominent  among  investigators  who  were  the 
first  to  act  upon  the  discovery  of  M.  Henri 
Becquerel,  were  Madame  Skladowska  Curie  and 
her  husband,  Prof.  Pierre  Curie,  of  the  ficole 
Polytechnique  at  Paris. 

Madame  Curie  is  one  of  a  race  whose  women 
have  been  among  the  brightest  in  all  Europe, 
and  among  the  most  beautiful,  also,  like  the  cel- 
ebrated Countess  Potocka.  Were  it  not  for 
these  brilliant  women,  Russia  would  never  have 
had  such  difficulty  in  conquering  the  kingdom  ; 
and  it  was  that  inborn  spirit  of  patriotism,  ever 
inherent  among  them,  that  expressed  itself  in 
Madame  Curie's  first  impulse  to  name  the  new 
element  polonium,  in  honor  of  her  native  land. 

Madame  Skladowska  Curie  has  now  been 
created  a  Ph.D.,  and  her  thesis  for  that  degree, 
presented  to  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Science 
of  Paris,  1903,  is  written  with  a  modesty  that  is 
both  charming  and  striking,  although  it  an- 
nounced results  of  such  extraordinary  interest 
to  science.  It  is  not  always,  though,  that  a 
woman  receives  due  'recognition  abroad,  how- 
ever admirable  her  work. 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Chemistry,  held  at  numerous  ses- 
sions in  the  great  hall  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  In- 
stitute of  Paris,  during  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900,  may  well  remember  with  what  dignity  Dr. 
Moissan  presided, — a  magnificent  type  of  French- 
man, a  brilliant  and  fluent  speaker  ;  a  man  of 
the  greatest  eminence  in  the  scientific  world  ; 
one  whose  work  on  fluorine,  whose  discoveries 
of  the  many  carbides,  and  the  product  of  whose 
work  in  the  electric  furnace,  have  carved  his 
name  on  the  great  rock  of  chemistry  for  all  time. 
They  could  not  fail,  however,  to  be  struck  with 
the  glance  that  he  gave  from  the  right  to  the  left 
of  the  great  hall  whenever  he  addressed  this 
great  international  gathering, — always  beginning 
and  ending  his  remarks  with  ''Messieurs," — 
never  '<  Messieurs  et  Mesdames  " — simply  ad- 
dressing the  audience  as  gentlemen  or  sirs.  As 
president,  he  must  have  known  that  there  were 
lady  members  present  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  that  gathering  surely  was  Madame 
Curie.  It  seems  strange-  that  in  less  than  five 
ye^rs  from  that  time  a  wgman's  name  should  be 


connected  forever  with  two  of  tlie  most  remark- 
able (elements  that  have  ever  lx»en  discovered ; 
and  that  her  name  will  thus  be  remembered 
when  the  other,  perhaps,  is  forgotten.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  comes  to  mind  whether,  at  the 
next  international  gathering  of  chemistry,  the 
president  at  that  time  can  afford,  either  inten- 
tionally or  through  indifference  to  women  work- 
ers, to  fail  of  addressing  the  ladies  also. 

The  discovery  of  radium  may  be  compared 
to  an  illustration  recently  given  ])y  an  eminent 
New  York  divine, — that  is,  that  in  all  ages  and 
periods  there  appears  a  great  painter,  financier, 
writer,  or  scientist,  who  makes  some  brilliant 
achievement,  for  which  he  receives  all  the  honor, 
although  there  are  many  scarcely  known  paint- 
ers, financiers,  litterateurs,  and  scientists  who 
have  paved  the  way  and  contributed  to  the  re- 
sult. Kadium  was  not  discovered,  by  any  means, 
without  previous  experiments  ;  it  was  a  gradual 
evolution  ;  it  was  a  natural  outcome  of  the 
Geissler  tube,  the  Roentgen  rays,  the  ultra-violet 
light,  the  incandescence  of  thoria  and  other  mp- 
terials,  and  the  investigation  of  the  rare  earths, 
which  have  held  the  attention  of  both  chemists 
and  physicists  for  the  past  ten  years.  There 
never  has  been  more  attention  given  at  any 
period  to  the  study  of  chemical  physics  than  of 
late  and  at  the  present  time. 

The  discovery  of  this  class  of  bodies,  the 
study  of  their  phenomena  and  relations,  and  the 
isolation  of  these  new,  and  in  some  respects 
anomalous  elements,  marks  a  "  new  departure  " 
in  chemical  physics,  and  the  opening  of  a  great 
field  of  novel  interest  and  of  we  know  not  what 
importance.  Since  the  separation  of  radium  by 
Madame  Curie  and  her  husband,  it  has  held  the 
interest  of  the  entire  reading  world  as  not  only 
a  new  element,  but  apparently  a  new  force ; 
and  its  properties  have  commanded  the  atten- 
tion and  investigation  of  the  greatest  living 
physicists, — Professor  and  Madame  Curie  and 
M.  Becquerel  in  France  ;  Sir  "William  Crookes, 
Sir  William  Ramsay,  Prof.  J.  J.  Thompson,  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Huggins,  and  others  in  Eng- 
land ;  Director  Markwald  of  Berlin  ;  Professors 
Elster,  Geitel,  Haen,  and  other  German  scien- 
tists on  the  continent. 

Some  of  the  most  important  work  done  has 
been  in  the  investigations  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Ruther- 
ford and  Messrs.  Soddy,  McLennan,  Owena 
and  others,  in  Canada.  The  United  States  htt 
contributed  very  little,  up  to  the  present,  in  orig- 
inal research,  although  the  first  book  on  the  sub- 
ject to  be  published  was  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hamner, 
formerly  associated  with  Mr.  Thomas  A, 
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LK  WITH  H.  CURIE  ABOUT  RADIUM. 

ORTH  three  thousand  times  its  weight 
in  pure  gold,"  said  M.  Curie,   the  dis- 

of  radium,  to  Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett, 
ites  of  the  discovery  in  the  November 
's.  The  talk  with  the  scientist  brings 
ly  remarkable  effects  of  the  chemical  : 
3ity  for  harm  and  for  help  ;  the  sensation 

within  the  eye  when  a  radium  tube  is 
ipon  the  lid  ;  inexplicable  explosions  in 
ents  ;  the  testing  of  diamonds  by  its 
ts  scarcity — perhaps  a  tablespoonful  of 
radium  in  the  world  ;  its  lighting  power, 
-am  lighting  a  room  thirty  feet  square 
nild  radiance  ;  and  its  warmth,  a  given 
r  melting  its  own  weight  of  ice  every 

EXPERIMENTS    ON    ANIMALS. 

xperiments  described  by  M.  Curie  show 
ium  can  by  its  mere  presence  annihilate 
ife  or  plant  life.  ''  Here  is  one  instance 
many  :  On  May  13,  1903,  a  little  chlo- 
radium  (five  centigrams)  was  suspended 
e  cage  of  eight  white  mice,  two  parent 
d  six  little  ones,  and  was  left  there  for 
lys  and  then  removed.     The  mice  con- 

0  eat  and  run  about  as  usual  until  May 
n  the  little  ones  began  to  lose  the  fur  on 
cks.    On  the  1 9th,  tlieir  backs  were  quite 

fur,  although  their  heads  remained 
,  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of 
[lite  lions.     On  the  21st,  the  little  ones 

blind,  although  they  continued  to  eat 
)n  the  23d,  one  of  the  little  ones  died. 
24th,  three  died.  On  the  25th,  the  re- 
;  two  died.  On  June  5,  both  the  par- 
3  became  blind.  On  the  28th,  both  the 
nice  died.  This  was  the  work  of  a  few 
»f  radium  in  a  tiny  glass  tube, 
another  case,  two  full-grown  mice  were 

continuously  to  the  same  quantity  (five 
.ms)  of  radium  for  ten  days.  For  nine 
3y  remained  perfectly  well,  although  they 

fear,   but  on   the  tenth  day  they  died 

losing  their  fur.     This  experiment  was 

1  with  another  pair  of  mice  under  the 
nditions,  except  that  the  radium  used  was 
if  as  intense,  and  in  this  case  the  mice 
twenty-two  days  and  twenty-six  days,  re- 
ly, and  on  the  twentieth  day  they  began 
their  fur.  M.  Danysz  draws  important 
ons  touching  the  nature  of  the  rays  from 


the  fact  that  the  mice  did  or  did  not  lose .  their 
fur, 

"  Similar  experiments  were  made  upon  other 
animals  under  varying  conditions,  the  result 
being  almost  invariably  death  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  according  to  the  animals'  resist- 
ance. Rabbits  were  killed,  guinea  pigs  were 
killed,  embryo  chickens  exposed  to  radium  rays 
during  incubation  (some  on  the  first  day,  some 
on  the  tenth,  some  on  the  last  day)  were  all 
killed,  plants  were  killed,  and  M.  Danysz  is  con- 
vinced that  all  animals,  probably  all  forms  of 
life,  would  succumb  to  the  destructive  force  of 
radium  if  employed  in  sufficient  quantities. 

"  *  I  have  no  doubt,'  said  he,  '  that  a  kilogram 
of  radium  would  be  suflQcient  to  destroy  the 
population  of  Paris,  granting  that  they  came 
within  its  influence.  Men  and  women  would  be 
killed  just  as  these  mice  were  killed." ' 

ODD    EFFECTS    OF    RADIUM. 

<'  I  must  pass  rapidly  over  various  other  won- 
ders of  radium  that  M.  Curie  laid  before  me  in 
subsequent  conversations.  •  There  is  matter  here 
for  a  book,  not  a  magazine  article,  and  new  mat- 
ter is  accumulating  every  week  as  the  outcome 
of  new  investigations.  Even  in  the  chemistry 
of  radium,  which  is  practically  an  unexplored 
field,  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  costliness  of  the 
metal,  there  are  various  facts  to  be  noted,  as 
these  :  that  radium  changes  the  color  of  phos- 
phorus from  yellow  to  red  ;  that  radium  rays 
increase  the  production  of  ozone  in  certain  cases  ; 
that  a  small  quantity  of  radium  dissolved  in 
water  throws  off  hydrogen  constantly  by  causing 
a  disintegration  of  the  water,  the  oxygen  re- 
leased being  absorbed  in  some  unknown  mole- 
cular combination.  Also  that  a  solution  of  ra- 
dium gives  a  violet  or  brownish  tint  to  a  glass 
vessel  containing  it,  this  tint  being  permanent, 
unless  the  glass  be  heated  red-hot.  Here,  by 
the  way,  is  an  application  of  importance  in  the 
arts,  for  radium  may  thus  be  used  to  modify  the 
colors  of  glass  and  crystals,  possibly  of  gems. 
It  is  furthermore  established  that  radium  offers 
a  ready  means  of  distinguishing  real  from  imi- 
tation diamonds,  since  it  causes  the  real  stones 
to  burst  into  a  brilliant  phosphorescence  when 
brought  near  them  in  a  darkened  room,  while  it 
has  scarcely  any  such  effect  upon  false  stones. 
M.  Curie  made  this  experiment  recently  at  a  re- 
ception in  Lille,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
guests." 
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CONGRESS  AND  THE  CURRENCY. 

DIFFERING  viows  of  exports  regarding  pro- 
posed currency  legislation  by  Congress 
are  brought  out  in  two  articles  contributed  to 
the  North  American  Ue.vicv'iov  October  by  Presi- 
dent William  A.  Nash  of  the  Corn  Exchange 
Bank  in  New  York  and  bv  President  James  H. 
Eckels  of  the  Commercial  National  Hank  in  Chi- 
cago, respectively.  In  opening  the  discussion, 
Mr.  Nash  savs  : 

''  The  salient  fact  that  the  ]>rr  oiju'ta  amount 
of  curren(^y  in  this  country  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  higher  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  that 
it  has  steadily  and  regularly  advanced  during 
the  past  six  years,  shows  that  in  a  natural  way, 
very  little  aided  by  legislation,  the  wants  of  the 
people  for  an  incnmse  of  circulating  medium — 
supposing  these  wants  actually  exist^ — hav(^  been 
met  ;  and  they  have  been  met  by  means  that 
seem  to  me  to  promise  most  for  the  future  ad- 
justment and  settlement  of  this  question." 

While  it  is  true  that  the  interest  rates  have 
been  higher  in  recent  years,  still  they  have  not 
been  abnormally  high,  and,  in  Mr.  Nash's  opin- 
ion, the  adequacy  of  tlie  currency  supply  *'  for 
all  legitimate  and  conservative  enterprises  and 
operations  "  has  been  fully  demonstrated.  The 
demand  for  asset  currency  is,  therefore,  unnec- 
essary. The  natural  additions  to  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  coinage  of  gold,  and  the  greatly 
increased  use  of  bank  checks  as  a  substitute  for 
currency,  will,  Mr.  Nash  believes,  be  sufficient 
to  meet  our  needs  as  a  people. 

ABOLISH    TREASrilY    HOARDING. 

One  very  important  defect  in  our  financial 
system  seems  to  demand  the  action  of  Congress. 
That  defect  lies  in  the  imperfect  methods  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  in  the  receiving  and 
disbursement  of  public  funds  : 

»*The  only  monetary  disturbance  of  the  past 
six  years  that  created  any  anxiety  was  the  crisis 
of  November,  1902,  when  the  accumulations  of 
public  money  in  the  treasury,  arising  from  large 
payments  of  duties  and  the  inadequacy  of  legal 
provision  for  their  redistribution  among  the  peo- 
ple through  the  banks,  resulted  in  congestion 
that  threatened  for  a  time  to  paralyze  business. 
The  exertions  of  Secretary  Shaw,  then  new  in 
office,  to  release  the  necessary  funds  are  familiar 
to  all  readers.  Also  familiar  are  the  ingenious 
and,  as  some  have  asserted,  questionable  methods 
he  was  obliged  to  employ  to  accomplish  this 
desirable  adjustment  of  an  abnormal  situation. 
The  weight  of  opinion  is  in  favor  of  Secretary 
Shaw's  prompt  action,  but  that  there  should 
exist  legal  doubts  as  to  its  proj)riety,  while  its 
wisdom  was  so  lieartily  commended,  brings  us 


to  the  one  great  need  of  legislation  at  the  ap- 
proaching session. 

"  The  removal  of  this  defect  is  paramount,  and 
is  at  this  time  the  only  action  required.  What- 
ever may  be  the  final  form  of  the  currency  bill 
to  be  presented,  any  action  which  will  make  tk 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  cooperator  with 
the  business  man,  and  which  will  make  the 
hoarding  of  money  by  the  Government  impos- 
sible, should  receive  the  support  of  the  press  and 
the  people.  If  we  ship  money  to  the  'West  and 
South  to  move  the  crops,  it  can  and  does  return 
to  the  center  which  needs  it  most :  if  we  load 
ocean  steamers  with  ingots,  there  is  always  a 
possible  way  to  bring  them  back  ;  but  once  tie 
useful  coin  has  entered  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, it  leaves  not  only  hope  behind,  but  a 
wondering  and  anxious  business  community  of 
American  bankers  and  merchants,  the  victims  of 
their  ow^n  governmental  machinery.  The  m'.^st 
that  can  be  hoped  for  from  Congress  is  the  cor- 
rection of  this  clumsy  system.  If  we  must  have 
elasticity,  let  us  begin  with  the  Treasury,  and 
that,  I  candidly  believe,  will  be  enough  for  our 
present  necessities.'* 

A  Plea  for  an  Asset  Currency. 

Mr.  Eckels,  who  was  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  under  President  Cleveland,  takes  a 
far  more  radical  position  than  Mr.  Nash  on  the 
question  of  an  asset  currency.  In  his  opinion, 
the  banks  should  gradually  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  right  of  issuing  notes  against  their  com- 
mercial assets. 

"  No  radical  steps  should  be  taken  in  this  di- 
rection ;  but,  well  safeguarded  as  to  speedy  re- 
redemption  at  convenient  points,  and  with  i 
general  safety  fund  to  guarantee  redemption 
immediately  upon  the  failure  of  any  bank,  these 
issues  would  be  as  safe  as  need  be  in  the  care- 
ful conduct  of  business.  I  do  not  believe  in 
an  emergency  currency,  though  it  be  an  assei 
currency  regulated  by  a  very  high  tax.  It  is 
far  wiser  to  give  banks  the  power  that  will  pre- 
vent an  emergency  than  to  give  them  some- 
thing that  is  a  proclamation  that  they  are  in 
dire  straits." 

THE  ABSORPTION  OF  OUR  PUBUC  LAND& 

A  VIGOROUS  movement  is  under  way  in 
the  West  to  bring  about  the  repeal  of 
certain  laws  under  which  the  public  domain,  i^ 
is  alleged,  is  being  squandered  in  a  way  ^ 
dreamed  of  by  the  originators  of  the  homesteid 
legislation  of  half  a  century  back.  One  of  tbs 
leaders  in  this  movement  is  the  Hon.  Paris  Gib* 
son,  United  States  Senator  from  Montaii%ifl^ 
discusses  the  objectionable  features  of  the  bvi 
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in  the  October  number  of  FoTMtry  and  iTTign- 

Senator  Gibson  shows  that  in  the  six  years 
ending  on  June  30,  1903,  the  Government  part- 
ed with  eighty-sis  million  acres  of  pubiic  lands, 
— nearly  one-half  of  this  vast  area  having  been 
taken  during  the  last  two  years.  In  the  Great 
Falls  land  district  of  Montana,  one  thousand 
desert  )and  entries  were  made  daring  the  eleven 
months  ending  on  June  30,  and  most  of  these 


entries,  it  is  charged,  were  made  in  the  interest 
of  men  who  will  never  make  homes  upon  the 
lands  in  question. 

It  is  contended  by  Senator  Gibson  that  the 
desert  land  act  and  the  commutation  clause  of 
the  homestead  act,  now  in  force,  were  never  de- 
manded by  actual  settlers,  but  were  enacted  at 
the  behest  of  speculators  and  of  individuals  and 
corporations  seeking  to  own  and  control  large 
bodies  of  land  for  grazing  purposes.  One  strong 
objection  to  the  desert  land  act  is  that  it  does 
not  compel  residence  on  the  land,  thus  permit- 
ting the  speculator  to  employ  agents  to  take  up 
the  land  in  liis  interest. 

■'Any  doubt  that  the  desert  land  law  facili- 
tates acquirement  of  land  from  the  nation  in 
large  bodies  by  individuals  and  companies  is  dis- 
pelled by  the  clause  adopted  March  3,  1891, 
making  it  lawful  for  a  person,  after  entry,  to  as- 
sign his  desert  claim  to  another  person.  It  will 
be  readily  seen  how  difficult  it  must  be  for  the 
Government,  endeavoring  to  detect  fraud,  to  de- 


termine if  an  agreement  to  sell  the  desert  land 
claim  was  made  by  the  entry-man  before  filing  it. 
''Since  the  enactment  of  the  desert  land  law 
immense  bodies  of  land  have  been  taken  up  and 
patented,  upon  which  large  crops  of  hay  and 
grain  are  annually  grown  without  irrigation,  and 
in  many  places  to-day  little  or  no  attention  is 
paid  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  the 
character  of  lands  upon  which  desert  land  filings 
are  made,  and  to  the  reclamation  of  lands  that 
are  desert  in  character.  One  would  think,  after 
reading  the  last  annual  report  on  the  public 
lands  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  high- 
water  mark  in  the  exercise  of  land  frauds  had 
been  reached  under  the  timber  and  stone  act, 
but  in  my  opinion  greater  frauds  are  now  being 
committed  under  the  desert  land  act  in  the  arid 
States  than  under  all  other  land  acts  combined." 

THE   DE HANDS    OF   HOME-SEEEEBB. 

The  repeal  of  these  laws  would  be  a  real  boon 
to  the  actual  settler  and  home-maker. 

"The  land  policy  of  the  nation  is  nothing 
short  of  downright  injustice  to  millions  of  people 
of  the  United  States  who  are  seeking  for  homes 
upon  the  land.  Some  one  will,  doubtless,  say 
there  would  be  no  cause  for  complaint  of  fraud 
if  the  provisions  of  these  acts  were  properly  en- 
forced, and  their  constant  cry  is  enforce  the 
laws,  enforce  the  laws.  To  such  I  wpuld  say, 
these  land  laws  never  have  been  enforced  except 
in  isolated  cases,  and  I  believe  they  never  will 
he  enforced  so  long  as  wealthy  men  and  influen- 
tial politicians  are  engaged  in  acquiring  govern- 
ment lands.  But,  it  is  urged,  if  these  land  acts 
are  repealed,  thus  leaving  upon  our  statute 
books  only  the  homestead  act  deprived  of  the 
commutation  clause,  thus  cutting  oS  the  receipts 
of  money  from  sales  of  land,  the  national  work 
of  reclaiming  the  irrigable  lands  of  the  arid 
States  cannot  be  continued.  If,  in  order  to  re- 
claim our  dry  lands,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
upon  our  statute  books  acts  that  will  practically 
dedicate  the  remaining  public  lands  to  &  few 
capitalists  and  speculators  instead  of  actual  set- 
tlers, it  would  be  far  better  that  this  beneficent 
national  irrigation  work  should  cease  at  once 
and  forever ;  but  this  danger,  apprehended  from 
the  repeal  of  these  acts,  has  no  foundation  to 
rest  upon  ;  for,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  irrigation  bill,  as  fast  as  our  public  lands 
are  reclaimed  by  the  nation  they  are  to  be  sold 
to  actual  settlers  at  a  price  that  will  fully  reim- 
burse the  Government  for  it«  expenditures,  and 
the  fund  that  will  be  created, — now  amonnting 
to  tl  5,000,000  or  120,000,000,— will  be  used 
over  and  over  again  in  carrying  out  the  national 
irrigation  plans." 
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FACTS  ABOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES 
POST  OFFICE. 

IN  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  entitled 
"The  Post  Office  and  the  People/'  in  the 
November  ir^rW.s  Wnrk^  Mr.  M.  G.  Cunniff 
describes  many  discrepancies  in  our  present 
service,  and  compares  our  facilities  with  those 
abroad  : 

"Newspapers  in  the  United  States  may  be 
mailed  free  within  the  county  of  publication 
wherever  there  is  no  free-  delivery.  Govern- 
ment documents  and  correspondence  go  free  ; 
nine-tenths  of  the  matter  passing  through  the 
"Washington  post  office  pays  the  post  office 
nothing.  Carloads  of  reports  are  carried  about 
tlie  countiy  to  the  immense  advantage  of  the 
railroads,  but  to  the  behoof  of  nobody  else.  An 
official  at  the  head  of  a  post-office  division  told 
me  he  had  seen  railway  mail  clerks  iieave  sacks 
of  the  stuff  to  the  coyotes  of  Montana  to  save 
the  trouble  of  handling  it.  Publishers  send 
newspapers  and  periodicals  at  a  cent  a  pound  to 
addresses  outside  the  postal  district  of  mailing  ; 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  revenue-paying 
mail  matter  by  weight  is  this.  In  tliese  three 
kinds  of  mail  the  post  office  serves  the  people 
with  more  generosity — some  of  it  gratuitous 
generosity — than  European  post  offices,  except 
that  certain  classes  of  publications  in  England 
have  a  very  low  rate.  Even  in  liandling  all  of 
these  cheap-rate  mails,  however,  the  post  office 
has  recently  curtailed  its  service.  Move  from 
your  present  address  and  none  of  the  free  or 
second-class  mail  will  be  forwarded.  Not  even 
the  second-class  mail  sent  at  four  cents  a  pound 
by  publishers  within  the  city  of  mailing,  or  by 
private  individuals, — indeed,  nothing  but  first- 
class  matter, — will  go  beyond  a  single  address. 
Yet  with  this  restricted  service  these  kinds  of 
mail  furnish  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  postal 
revenues. 

As  the  third  and  fourth  class  matter  nearly 
pays  for  itself,  the  first- class  matter  and  postal 
cards,  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
mail,  now  pays  nearly  79  per  cent,  of  the  total 
revenue,  or  over  ninety  million  dollars.  This 
class  of  mail  practically  supports  the  post  office, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  supported.  But  in  handling  it, 
and  in  providing  conveniences  for  mailing  third 
and  fourth-class  matter,  our  service  is  poor  and 
inordinately  costly. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, to  send  a  letter,  receive  an  answ^er,  send 
again  and  receive  another  answer,  all  in  a  day, 
as  in  London.  The  pneumatic-tube  service  is 
very  restricted.  A  letter  posted  downtown  at  4 
o'clock  will  not  be  delivered  uptown  in  the  resi- 


dence district  until  the  next  morning.  If  pact 
ages  are  too  bulky  for  the  ordinary  carrier,  one 
must  journey  to  the  post  office  for  them,  and  like- 
wise one  goes  to  the  post  office  to  cash  monev 
orders. 

I  asked  a  high  post-office  official  why  parcels 
are  not  delivered. 

"The  public  don't  demand  it/'  said  he. 
"  They  don't  object  to  going  to  the  post  office." 

EASIER   TO    MAIL    VIA    GERMANY    THAN    DIRECT. 

Your  neighbor  may  post  a  four-pound  pack- 
age to  San  Francisco  for  sixty- four  cents.  It 
would  cost  him  the  same  to  send  it  to  you  neit 
door.  A  German  might  mail  a  ten -pound  pack- 
age from  Germany  to  Salt  Lake  City ;  y^'V 
could  not,  without  paying  prohibitory  letter- 
postage  rates.  Mr.  James  L.  Cowles  sent  a  suit- 
case thus  from  New  York  directly  to  New 
Haven.  The  stamps  cost  $3.G8.  He  could  have 
sent  it  via  Germany  for  $1.95.  Offered  at  any 
post  office  as  fourth-class  matter,  it  would  not 
have  been  accepted  at  all.  It  weighed  eleven 
pounds.  Practically,  then,  the  United  States 
post  office  says :  "  Send  all  but  your  smallest 
packages  by  slow  and  uncertain  private  express: 
and  send  all  your  urgent  messages  by  expensive 
private  telegraph,"  or  put  in  a  telephone. 

Nor  is  the  classification  of  mail  free  from 
deficiencies.  The  law  admits  to  second-class 
privileges  bona  fide  periodical  public-ations.  but 
the  interpretation  of  the  law  is  left  to  a  single 
assistant  postmaster-general,  so  that  <<only  the 
Almighty  and  Mr.  Madden,"  as  a  United  States 
Senator  has  said,  <<know  what  is  second  class 
and  what  is  not."  Publishers  whose  publica- 
tions are  being  summarily  cut  off  from  the 
cent-a-pound  rate  cannot  see  a  post-office  im- 
provement in  such  a  narrowing  of  privileges, 
however  sincere  Mr.  Madden  may  be  in  his  re- 
form. It  is,  after  all,  the  law  rather  than  Mr. 
Madden  that  is  to  blame.  In  brief,  the  classifi- 
cation of  mail  is  governed  by  laws  fitted  to 
another  generation ;  it  takes  no  heed  of  the 
problems  of  the  day,  as  will  be  shown  later  Ib 
discussing  the  second-class  matter. 

Now,  the  fact  that  in  the  thickly-settled  por 
tions  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  cities,  the 
American  service  is  poorer  than  the  foreign  10 
not  meant  to  prove  that  the  post  office  should 
add  to  its  present  expense,  which  is  almost 
double  that  of  England  and  France  combined 
exclusive  of  their  telegraph  system.  The  point 
made  here  is  that  the  service  needs  a  drMtic  re- 
organization of  present  items  of  expense,  lO 
that  more  economical  management  and  arzaag*- 
mcnt  will  permit  of  improvements  and  of  lower 
charges  to  the  public  for  mailing  lelten  9xA 
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ng  parcels.  Economically  administered 
iepartment  can  improve  city  conveniences 
ireepingly  as  it  is  now  improving  rural  con- 
snces.  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  set 
otion  many  of  the  reforms  the  post  office 
^     How  have  they  failed  of  realization  ? 


SE  LABOR  BOSS-THE  TRUST'S  TOOL. 

R.    RAY  STANNARD    BAKER,  in    the 

November  McClures  describes  the  octo- 

ike  graft  that  has  throttled  building  in  New 

:  recently,  showing  the  relation  to  it  of  the 

unions,  the  labor  boss,  the  independent 
er,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  trust. 
Parks,  ''  ignorant,  a  bully,  a  swaggerer,  a 
nal  in  his  instincts,  inarticulate  except  in 
3  and  blasphemy,  with  no  argument  but 
)roficient    and    rocky    fists,    yet    possesses 

curious  Irish  faculties  of  leadership,  that 
ge  force  of  personality,  that  certain  loyalty 
1  immediate  henchmen  familiar  among  ward 
cians."  By  these  he  has  grafted  from  em- 
irs and  union  alike,  and  for  months  held 

quiet  and  docile  in  his  hands,  using  each 
ist  the  other.  Neither  the  unions,  the  em- 
irs, nor  the  building  department,  in  many 
,  wish  honesty,  Mr.  Baker  says,  and  he 
s  how  even  the  unions  ''graft"  on  each 
•.  But  the  cause  of  it  all,  here  as  in  poli- 
is  higher  up.  He  tells  of  the  coming  to 
York  of  a  certain  construction  company, 
3  rapid  rise,  of  its  merging  into  a  trust, 
d  by  great  capitalists.  He  describes  its 
ods  of  crushing  independent  builders  by 
s  of  the  labor  boss  : 


''  CORRUPTION    A    GOOD    INVESTMENT. 


j> 


his  may  be  laid  down  as  a  law  :  The  larger 
orpo ration  the  more  danger  of  graft, 
'his  point  of  danger  in  the  trust  problem, 
lot,  it  seems,  been  sufficiently  emphasized, 
arger  the  corporation  the  greater  the  need 
standing  in  '  with  the  union.  A  general 
3  where  enormous  capital  is  involved  is  a 
serious  matter,  not  only  for  employer  and 
Dyee,  but  for  the  public.  The  anthracite 
strike  showed  this  conclusively.  The  more 
isive  its  operations  the  less  the  corporation 
the  small  expense  of  owning  delegates,  and 
ption  becomes  a  good  investment." 


V  WATERED  STOCK  LEADS  TO  "GRAFTING. 


» 


conservative  a  financial  authority  as  the 
York  Evening  Post,  criticising  the  first  an- 
report  of  this  building  trust,  which,  it  says 
ust  5,  1903),  -'has  been  conspicuously  in 
ublic  eve  in  the  last  few  months,"  concludes 


that  over  half  oi  its  capitalization  of  $66,000,000 
is  pure  water  and  wind. 

"  In  other  words,  the  manager  of  the  trust  is 
set  to  earn  dividends  on  a  capitalization  over 
half  of  which  is  water.  Is  it  surprising  if  he 
tries  by  fair  means  or  foul  to  control  the  labor 
market,  the  demands  of  which  make  up  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  total  out-go  ?  His  own  busi- 
ness existence  depends  on  his  getting  results. 
Will  he  buy  human  honor  ?  Any  one  can  an- 
swer that  question. 

*<In  one  respect,  indeed,  there  is  the  same 
fundamental  difficulty  and  danger  in  the  trust 
that  there  is  in  the  labor  union.  In  the  union 
we  have  the  conservative,  respectable,  *  honest ' 
members,  staying  at  home  and  leaving  their 
collective  business  in  the  hands  of  a  rascally 
walking  delegate  and  profiting  by  his  manage- 
ment. In  the  great  modern  trusts  we  have  the 
respectable  '  honest '  millionaires,  the  Stillmans 
and  the  A'''anderbilts,  pillars  of  society,  permit- 
ting the  use  of  their  influential  names  to  float 
questionable  companies,  leaving  their  collective 
business  in  the  hands  of  a  manager,  paying  no 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  he  does  the 
work  if  only  he  gets  results,  they  profiting  by 
his  management. 

'^  How  likely  wo  are  to  get  our  causes  mixed 
up  with  our  effects  !  Sam  Parks  no  more  caused 
this  great  strike  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 
Parks  is  an  effect.  It  is  not  Parks  who  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trouble,  but  Parksism.  Parks  is 
the  visible  sore  of  the  disease,  the  invisible  germ 
of  which — money  corruption — is  circulating  in 
the  blood  of  the  American  people,  and  takes  its 
victims  high  and  low. 

WHO    18    RESPONSIBLE  ? 

"  The  time  must  come  when  the  responsibility 
for  these  dangerous  conditions  will  be  placed 
where  it  belongs  ;  upon  the  stay-at-home,  con- 
servative voter  who  regards  politics  as  beneath 
his  honorable  attention  ;  upon  the  stay-at-home, 
conservative  union  man  who  does  not  wish  to 
disturb  his  ease,  to  take  part  in  the  turmoil  of 
the  union  meeting  ;  upon  the  millionaire  stock- 
holder in  the  corporation  who  sits  at  home  and 
draws  his  dividends  without  knowing  or  want- 
ing to  know  by  what  trail  of  blood  and  dishon- 
esty they  have  been  earned." 


CANADA  AND  THE  ZOLLVEREIN. 

IN  the  current  discussion  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain^s  tariff  proposition  which  is  now  occu- 
pying BO  much  space  in  the  British  reviews,  the 
articles  dealing  specifically  with  Canada's  rela- 
tions to  the  proposed  reforms  are  naturally  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  American  readers. 
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The  Only  Defense  that  Canada  Needs. 

Dr.  Goldwin  Smith  contributes  to  the  Monthly 
Review  a  very  interesting  paper  entitled  <'  Canada 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain."  The  article  has  really 
little  to  do  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  hardly 
mentions  his  name  or  his  projects  ;  it  is  rather  a 
statement  of  the  present  condition  of  Canada, 
with  merely  an  implication  that  any  tinkering 
with  the  present  state  of  things  is  fraught  with 
evil.  The  only  passage  in  which  Dr.  Goldwin 
Smith  directly  condemns  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proj- 
ect is  where  he  insists  that  reciprocity  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  is  the  most  im- 
mediate need  : 

"What  is  wanted  certainly,  and  without  de- 
lay, by  all  but  the  monopolists  on  either  side,  is 
the  renewal  of  commercial  reciprocity,  which 
involves  no  political  change.  For  this  a  strong 
movement  is  now  on  foot,  initiated,  strange  to 
say,  by  New  England,  the  mother  of  protection, 
but  extending  also  to  other  and  especially  North- 
western States.  Any  British  statesman  who 
may  succeed  by  proclaiming  commercial  war 
against  the  United  States  is  defeating  this  move- 
ment ;  and  at  the  same  time,  in  depriving  Can- 
ada, even  for  two  or  three  years,  of  the  bonding 
privilege,  while  he  taxes  her  imperial  arma- 
ments and  wars,  may  chance  to  find  that  he  has 
played  over  again  the  part  of  Mr.  Charles  Town- 
send  as  a  consolidator  of  the  empire." 

Dr.  Goldwin  Smith  denies  that  Canada  wants 
any  defense  from  England.  "She,  in  reality, 
wants  no  defense  but  peace."  England  could 
not  defend  her  against  the  United  States,  and 
therefore  her  only  defense  is  not  to  become  in- 
volved in  war.  Dr.  Smith  denies  that  there  is 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to 
aggress  upon  Canadian  independence.  But  all 
through  his  article  he  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  links  between  the  Dominion  and  the  mother 
country  have  worn  very  thin,  and  that  the 
French  Canadians,  though  satisfied  with  British 
rule,  are  not  permeated  with  British  sentiments. 
There  are  1,200,000  Canadian-born  persons  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  continual  transmigra- 
tion from  both  sides  leads  to  a  unity  of  senti- 
ment between  both  parts  of  North  America. 
After  delivering  another  warning  against  the 
danger  to  Canada  of  a  commercial  war  with  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Smith  says  : 

"  What,  after  all,  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  is  this  unity  of  the  empire,  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  which  commercial  war  is  to  be  pro- 
claimed against  the  world  ?  What  is  the  empire 
but  the  aggregate  result  of  accidents  of  war  and 
discovery,  governed  by  no  plan  or  regard  for 
community  of  economical  interests  ?  What  rea- 
son is  there  for  presuming:  that  all  its  parts  ought. 


in  defiance  of  the  indications  of  nature,  and  a* 
great  risk  of  incurring  the  coiiimercial  enmirr 
of  other  nations,  to  be  forced  into  a  fiscal 
union  ?  " 

Real  Federation. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Adams  contributes  to  the  Xineteentk 
Century  an  article  entitled  "  A  Colonial  View  of 
Colonial  Loyalty,"  in  which  he,  while  declaring 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  preferential  scheme  could 
not  unite  the  empire,  shows  how  union  can  be 
brought  about.  But  before  expounding  his 
scheme  he  devotes  several  pages  to  what  coloniAl 
loyalty  means.  The  idea  that  the  colonies  are 
loyal  to  England  is,  he  says,  a  mistake.  First 
their  sense  of  loyalty  is  given  to  their  own 
colony  ;  secondly,  to  the  empire  at  large ;  and 
lastly,  to  England.  That  being  so,  if  a  dispute 
arose,  ''the  loyalty  to  England  would  not  sur- 
vive five  minutes  after  the  first  angry  word  wm 
spoken."  As  it  is,  Mr.  Adams*  sees  danger  to 
the  union  of  the  empire  from  the  distinct  breach 
of  sentiment  between  colonials  and  Britains. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  move  seems  to  him  *'  entirelv 

m 

a  leap  in  the  dark, — a  step  fraught  with  the  worst 
possibilities  for  destroying"  the  present  good 
understanding.  His  suggestion  is  that,  instead, 
the  empire  should  be  federated  on  a  two-chamber 
basis, — the  present  imperial  Parliament  being 
ignored.  The  lower  house,  he  suggests,  should 
have  twenty-six  members,  twenty  representing 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  senate  twenty-one 
members,  nine  representing  the  United  King- 
dom. Differences  between  the  two  chambers 
should  be  settled  by  the  two  houses  sitting  as 
one,  this  arrangement  giving  the  United  King- 
dom a  majority  of  three. 


THE  FALL  OF  M.  WITTK. 

THAT  M.  Witte's  supposed  promotion  to  be 
president  of  the  Russian  Committee  of 
Ministers  was  in  reality  his  supersession  became 
plain  to  every  one  as  soon  as  the  facts  trans- 
pired. In  tlio  Contemporary  Mevtew,  Dr.  Dillon 
deals  with  the  subject  under  the  title  of  "M. 
AVitte's  Fall."  The  view  that  M.  Witte  will 
have  any  influence  in  his  new  position,  says  Dr. 
Dillon,  is  wholly  erroneous,  as  the  committee 
can  neither  make  nor  unmake  a  law.  No  presi- 
dent ever  yet  acquired  any  initiative  or  wielded 
mucli  influence  upon  persons  or  agents,  for  good 
or  evil.  In  other  words,  M.  Witte  has  fallen; 
and  Dr.  Dillon  reminds  us  that  he  forashadowed 
this  fall  two  years  ago.  His  only  hope  is  that 
as  he  is  but  fifty-five  years  old,  he  may  live  to 
witness  entanglements  which  he  alone  can  on* 
ravel. 
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WHAT    M.    WITTE    DID. 

M.  Piehve  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  under- 

:  mine  M.  Witte's  influence,  and  he  was  helped 

bv  the  fact  that  the  finance  minister  had  alwavs 

been  hated  bv  men  who  wasted  their  time  in 

aocial  frivolities.      Dr.  Dillon  is  only  doubtful 

'  whether  M.  Witte's  work  was  good  or  bad,  but  no 

-  one  will  dissent  from  his  statement  that  it  was 

"-    Herculean.     He  sowed  reforms  with  the  sack. 

■-    not  with  the  hand.    M.  Witte  let  loose  a  mvriad 

-  forces  all  at  once,  and  scared  the  men  of  routine. 

"He  brought  the  elements  of  finance  within 
the  reach  of  the  Russian  ofBciaL  raised  the  Im- 
perial Bank  to  the  level  of  a  European  institu- 

-  tion.  substituted  gold  for  fluctuating  bank-notes, 
and  raised  the  powerful  clique  of  bankers  against 
him  by  penalizing  profitable  but  unscrupulous 
speculations  on  a  fall  in  the  value  of  paper 
rubles.  His  enemies  on  ^Change  were  soon 
strengthened  by  the  secession  of  the  powerful 
militar}'  party,  who  detested  in  him  the  stanch 
champion  of  peace." 

THE    CAUSE    OF    HIS    FALL. 

But  M.  Witte's  most  ambitious  undertaking 
wa^  his  attempt  to  create  industries.  To  effect 
this  Le  changed  everything. 

•  Railway  traveling  was  cheapened  below  the 
lowest  limit  known  in  western  Europe,  freights 
Were  lowered,  watei^avs  and  railwavs  were  con- 
struct^d  with  a  Wew  to  bring  sources  of  pro- 
duction nearer  to  the  markets,  the  passport  sys- 
tem was  relaxes!,  even  Jews  were  allowed  to 
travel — on  business,  alcohol  became  a  govern- 
ment L'ionopoly,  and  rumors  were  circulated  that 
niany  other  branches  of  trade  would  also  be  taken 
over  by  the  state." 

Bu:  he  could  not  make  educated  workmen,  or 
yT*r:^iii  strikes,  or  prevent  the  industrial  popu- 
lation heooming  impregnated  with  Western  ideas. 
AiA  it  was  M.  Piehve  who  had  to  cope  with  the 
i.oi.iitions  of  unrest  which  M.  Witte's  policy  had 
cy-rat'-i.  M.  Piehve  was.  therefore,  allowed  to 
ii.ake  his  own  conditions,  and  the  first  condition 
'A-as  t'riat  M.  Witte  should  disappear. 

•  M.  Witte  was  surprised  by  the  news  that  his 
tenure  o:  of£ce  had  come  to  an  end.  and  with  it 
:h»r  success  of  schemes  with  which  the  prosperity 
'A  the  empire  is  bound  up.  Ten  or  fifteen  years 
more  and  the  raanairement  of  Witte's  scheme 
::.;ght  have  been  left  to  a  t]:ird-rate  successor  ; 
at  present  it  is  in  a  phase  in  which  a  false  step 
n^av  eLdan^er  the  work  of  vears." 

Dr.  Dillon  thinks  that  M.  Witte  will  come  to 
the  front  a^rain.  Meantime,  he  says,  the  Czar 
:*  in  the  positi«»n  «•:  a  i.'.arin^-r  navigating  un- 
fa:i.iliar  s^as.  whu  has  lo^t  his  steering  gear  and 

iJls  colli L'ai>S. 


THE  MACEDONIAN  INFERNO. 

IX  a  well-written  impressionist  account  of  ex- 
periences in  Macedonia  contributed  to  Black- 
icoods  Magazine  for  October,  Mr.  Reginald  Wyon 
savs : 

"'  Ah  I  it  is  a  sad,  sad  story,  this,  of  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Christians  in  Vila  vet  Monastir. 
under  the  unljelieving  and  unfeeling  eyes  of 
Europe,  which  once  rose  in  righteous  wrath  at 
tales  not  more  horrible.  It  was  one  massacre  in 
Bulgaria  that  set  Europe  in  a  blaze  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  Now  a  dozen  equally  terrible 
only  leave  us  desiring  the  introduction  of  -the 
reforms  I  *  Nay  more,  our  philanthropists  are 
seeking  to  prove  th»-  Bulgarians  guilty  of  equal 
atrocities,  which  are  mostly  absolutely  false. 
Have  you,  good  readers,  ever  tried  to  imagine 
yourselves  fur  one  moment  in  these  poor  wretches* 
position  ?  ' 

What  the  capture  of  a  Bulgarian  town  by 
Turkish  soldiers  means  is  vividly  set  forth  in  the 
following  passage,  which  refers  to  Smilevo,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Turks  and  Bashi-Bazouks  on 
August  'J^. 

••  Smilevo  is  but  vAit  instance  of  ninety.  Sol- 
diers had  come  fresh  from  a  defeat  in  the  hills, 
and  had  suddenly  surrounded  the  flourishing  vil. 
lage.  setting  fire  to  the  outer  ring  of  houses. 
Then,  as  the  frightened  inmates  rushed  into  the 
streets,  the  shooting  began  :  and  while  the  sol- 
diers killed  and  tormented,  the  Bashi-Bazouks 
ransacked  each  house,  igniting  it  when  this 
work  was  done.  Ah.  how  merrily  they  ran  to 
and  fro.  screaming  wildly  as  the  circle  of  flames 
grows  smaller  I  What  sport  to  the  harassed 
soldiers  to  kill  slowly  and  with  impunity  I  Tis 
verily  better  fun  than  being  dynamited  in  the 
hills.     Thev  take  the  sword-bavonets  now.  for 

•  •  • 

fear  of  shooting  each  other,  and  laugh  as  the 
pile  of  dead  grows  higher.  Into  the  flames  with 
the  infants  I — it  is  good  to  hear  the  mothers 
shriek,  and  to  cut  them  down  as  they  run 
blindly  at  the  butchers,  armed  only  with  their 
teeth  and  nails.  Now  it  is  enough,  ever}*  house 
is  in  flames,  and  not  a  thing  of  value  left  the 
survivors  except  what  they  stand  up  in,  huddled 
together  in  a  paralyzed  group  outside.  Some 
have  run  for  the  hills,  a  few  of  the  men  have 
escaped  the  shower  of  btdlets,  but  most  are  dot- 
ting the  wasted  crops.*' 

"We  Have  Been  Driven  Mad." 

In  the  Contemporary  Review ,  Dr.  Dillon  quotes 
the  following  words  spoken  to  him  by  Dr.  Tatar- 
sheff,  the  chief  of  the  Inner  Revolutionary 
Committee  of  Macedonia,  in  defense  of  the  out- 
rages committed  by  the  revolutionaries  : 

*-  It  is  morally  wrong  to  assassinate  the  Bashi- 
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Bazouka.  But  if  a  horde  of  human  devils  were 
to  set  about  bu ruing  the  towns  and  villages  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  people,  torturing  their  inhabi- 
tants, violating  their  women  and  young  children, 
would  your  Anglo-Saxons  be  able  to  curb  their 
passions  and  carry  out  the  ethical  laws  which 
are  now  so  glibly  quoted  ?  There  is  a  wild 
beast  in  every  human  breast,  and  it  has  been 
aroused  in  ours.  The  insanity  of  despair  knows 
no  law  ;  Europe  has  encouraged  Turkey  to  drive 
us  thus  insane,  and  is  now  shocked  at  the  result. 
But  its  fruits  may  be  more  terrible  still.  Our 
people,  goaded  to  madness  at  the  sight  of  their 
sisters,  wives,  and  children  bestially  tortured  to 
death,  have  indeed  done  indefensible  deeds,  but 
then  thev  are  not  masters  of  themselves.  Would 
the  Anglo-Saxons  be  more  self-restrained  in  our 
place  ?  It  is  in  accordance  with  morality  for 
Christendom  to  connive  at,  nay,  encourage,  the 
Turks  to  leave  the  armed  insurgents  unharmed 
while  doing  to  death  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  province,  and  burning  all  the  vil- 
lages on  the  way  ?  The  Christian  powers  are 
acting  thus  calmly,  deliberately,  in  cold  blood. 
They  have  no  provocation  and  feel  no  remorse. 
We  have  been  driven  mad,  and  if  the  system 
of  extirpation  be  persisted  in,  there  is  no  enor- 
mity from  which  maddened  human  nature  will 
recoil." 

Dr.  Dillon  also  reports  an  interview  with  Gen- 
eral Petroff,  the  Bulgarian  prime  minister,  who 
repeats  what  has  often  been  said,  that  if  the 
powers  refuse  to  interfere  Bulgaria  will  be 
obliged  to  take  action. 

No  Hope  Under  the  Turks. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Brailsford  writes  another  of  his  ex- 
cellent articles  in  the  Fortniyhtly  Review,  He 
defends  the  Macedonians,  and  declares  that  their 
reckless  sacrifice  of  innocent  life  is  in  reality  the 
justification  of  the  rebellion.  The  insurgents 
have  shown  themselves  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
own  lives  in  order  to  throw  a  bomb,  or  to  mur- 
der wholesale  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Europe.  They  exhausted  every  other  resource 
in  vain.  When  Europe  assures  Turkey  a  free 
hand  to  crush  tlie  insurgents,  she  is  authorizing 
the  punishment  of  men  who  are  demanding 
nothing  more  than  their  legal  rights  ;  and  when 
the  people  of  England  throw  the  onus  of  action 
on  the  two  Eastern  empires,  they  are  repudia- 
ting the  responsibility  which  in  1878  they  were 
ready  to  vindicate  even  at  the  risk  of  war.  The 
situation  is  of  their  making. 

Bulgaria  has  been  marvelously  patient. 

"  There  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe  which  would 
refuse  to  move  if  men  and  women  of  its  own 
race  were  being  massacred  by  the  thousands  just 


across  its  borders.  We,  who  were  ready  to  go 
to  war  because  our  own  countrymen  were  refused 
the  franchise  in  a  neighboring  state,  have,  of  ili 
peoples,  the  least  right  to  criticise  Bulgaria.  If 
war  results,  the  burden  of  criminalitv  will  lie 
not  with  Bulgaria,  but  with  Euroi>o,  which  ha* 
declined  to  fulfill  a  manifest  duty." 

Mr.  Brailsford  condemns  the  2'imes'  suggestion 
that  Macedonia  should  be  placed  under  a  Chris- 
tian governor-general,  the  Sultan  being  allowed 
to  appoint  the  valis.  A  Christian  oflScial  who 
is  a  subject  of  the  Porte  would  do  no  better 
than  a  Moslem,  and  he  would  exercise  no  au- 
thority whatever  over  the  valis.  "  There  is 
really  no  change  worth  making  in  Macedonia 
which  stops  short  of  removing  the  whole  civil 
administration  from  the  control  of  Yildiz  Pal- 
ace." There  must  be  an  European  Grovemor. 
responsible  solely  to  the  powers,  and  competent 
to  appoint  and  dismiss  his  own  officials.  The 
concert  should  act  as  a  whole,  not  merely  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Austria  and  Russia.  Mr. 
Brailsford  says  that  an  Austro-Russian  occupa- 
tion would  mean  the  end  of  liberty  in  the  Bal- 
kans, and  would  result  in  danger  to  the  inde 
pendence  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 

A  New  Berlin  Conference. 

Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  contril)iLt66  to 
the  Monthly  Review  for  October  a  very  interest- 
ing paper  chiefly  made  up  of  reminiscences  of 
the  stormy  days  of  1878.  His  article  contains 
several  reports  of  interviews  with  Continental 
statesmen  during  a  tour  of  private  inquiry  which 
he  made  in  that  way  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  notice 
how  universal  in  those  days  was  the  dread  of 
Russian  Panslavism,  and  of  Russian  predomi- 
nance in  the  Greater  Bulgaria  created  by  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  Sir  Henry  declares  that 
the  issue  of  to-day  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
1878,  for  had  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  been  carried 
out  there  would  have  been  no  Macedonian  ques- 
tion. He  attributes  the  breakdown  in  Macedonia 
of  the  reforms  arranged  by  the  European  Com- 
mission to  the  fact  that  after  he  retired  the  com- 
mission abandoned  its  old  principle  that  its  re- 
ports should  be  unanimous,  and  the  Torki, 
finding  the  decision  forced  on  them,  did  not  con- 
sider themselves  bound.  From  that  day  to  this 
no  change  has  been  made  in  the  administration 
of  Macedonia,  which  ought  to  have  received  an 
organization  similar  to  that  of  eastern  Roomelia. 
Macedonia's  needs  are  similar  to  those  which  ex- 
isted in  1878,  and  the  disorders  going  on  to-daj 
can  only  be  remedied  by  the  proyiflionB  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty. 


to 


This  being  so,  Sir  Henry  is  strongly  oppoaed 
leaving  everything  to  Austria  and  AiiMiiL 
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**  What  does  this  mean  ?  That  Austria  will 
obtain  possession  of  Salonika,  which  is  the 
European  port  nearest  to  the  Suez  Canal,  while 
Russia,  by  the  extension  of  Bulgaria,  will  obtain 
possession  of  the  port  of  Kavalla,  where  she  may 
erect  a  gigantic  arsenal,  like  Biserta,  as  a  men- 
ace to  Europe,  and  an  additional  menace  to  the 
Suez  route  to  India. 

"  Reforms  projected  by  Turkey  are  perfectly 
useless,  as  the  Turks  are  not  suflBciently  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  nations  aspiring  to  constitu- 
tional existence.  If  we  are  merely  to  follow 
Austria  and  Russia,  we  shall  do  so  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all  our  interests  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  in  the  further  East.  The  only  practical 
remedy  is  the  reassembling  of  a  conference  sim- 
ilar to  that  held  at  Berlin.  There  the  political 
conditions  of  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey 
must  be  submitted  to  the  European  concert  and 
settled  by  the  seven  great  powers.  Under  this 
conference,  commissions  must  be  appointed, 
similar  to  that  of  eastern  Roumelia,  with  the 
object  of  providing  similar  organic  statutes." 


THE  POPE*S  INTERNATIONAL  POSITION. 

APROPOS  of  the  accession  of  Pius  X.,  there 
has  been  not  a  little  discussion  concerning 
the  oflBcial  relation  of  the  Pope  to  the  various 
world  powers.  In  this  connection  the  article 
contributed  to  the  North  American  Review  for 
October  by  Dr.  James  G.  "Whiteley  is  instruc- 
tive and  suggestive. 

*<  Among  the  rulers  of  the  earth,"  says  Dr. 
Whiteley,  "  the  Pope  occupies  a  peculiar  position, 
which  is  as  unique  in  the  realm  of  international 
law  as  the  Papacy  itself  in  the  realm  of  religion. 
In  the  eyes  of  international  law,  the  Holy  See  is 
not  a  sovereign  state  ;  for  the  very  definition  of 
a  state  implies  the  possession  of  territory,  and 
when  the  popes  were  deprived  of  the  temporal 
sovereignty  which  they  had  for  centuries  *exer- 
cised  over  a  part  of  Italy,  the  Holy  See  ceased 
to  be  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations.  The 
Pope  is  no  longer  head  of  a  temporal  state,  but 
he  is  still  Sovereign  Pontiff,  he  is  still  head  of 
that  great  Church  which  commands  the  loyalty 
of  two-fifths  of  Christendom. 

"  The  position  of  head  of  the  Church,  as  Mon- 
sieur Bonfils  says  in  his  book  on  international 
law,  is  not  a  local  dignity.  It  is  not  Italian  ;  it 
is  universal.  It  has  an  essentially  international 
character.  Infallible  legislator  in  matters  of 
dogma  and  morals,  supreme  regulator  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline,  chief  of  the  hosts  of  the 
Church,  the  Pope,  by  the  very  force  of  circum- 
stances, frequently  intervenes  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  number  of  states.    But  those  nations 


of  which  the  population  is  partly  or  wholly 
Catholic  cannot  allow  the  Pope  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  any  ruler.  The  Pope  should  be  free  and 
emancipated  from  subjection  to  any  government 
whatever.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  any  state. 

<*  Consequently,  although  the  popes  have  been 
deprived  of  their  papal  states,  although  by  loss 
of  territory  the  Supreme  Pontiff  has  ceased  to  be 
a  reigning  sovereign  of  a  temporal  state,  yet,  by 
the  general  consent  of  the  powers,  he  is  treated 
as  a  sovereign.  He  has  the  right  to  send  and 
to  receive  diplomatic  representatives,  and,  more- 
over, at  certain  courts  the  apostolic  nuncio  has 
precedence  over  other  ambassadors. 

"It  is  not  only  the  so-called  Catholic  coun- 
tries which  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Vatican.  Even  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the 
oflBcial  head  of  the  Russian  Church,  has  found  it 
convenient  to  have  a  diplomatic  representative 
at  the  papal  court  ;  and  stout  Protestant  dynas- 
ties, like  those  of  Holland  and  of  Prussia,  have 
seen  the  advantage  of  maintaining  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  head  of  that  Church  which 
numbers  so  many  of  their  subjects  in  its  com- 
munion." 

England  and  the  United  States,  on  special 
occasions,  have  sent  missions  to  the  Vatican,  but 
no  permanent  embassies  are  maintained  by  those 
countries. 

TEMPORAL    LIMITS    OF    THE    POPE'S   POWER. 

"  The  power  of  the  Holy  See  over  men's  souls 
has  been  more  durable  than  its  power  over  their 
bodies.  At  the  present  day,  the  Pope  no  longer 
claims  the  right  to  direct  the  temporal  affairs  of 
the  world.  He  no  longer  claims  to  be  Lord 
Paramount  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  in  temporal 
matters.  He  no  longer  pretends  to  depose 
princes  nor  to  absolve  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance, but  he  is  still  one  of  the  most  powerful 
political  personages  in  the  world.  His  loss  of 
territory  has  necessarily  entailed  certain  changes. 
He  cannot  make  war,  for  obvious  reasons.  Even 
if  he  should  attempt  to  make  war  with  his  small 
band  of  faithful  soldiers,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  powers  would  regard  it  as  a  legal  war.  He 
does  not  enter  into  treaties  as  between  state  and 
state,  but  he  concludes  with  governments  agree- 
ments which  are  known  as  concordats.  He  was 
also  debarred  from  taking  part  in  the  Czar's 
Peace  Conference,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  Holy  See  is  not  a  temporal  state.  The  loss 
of  the  temporal  possessions  has  in  some  ways, 
however,  added  to  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
the  Pope.  His  power,  relieved  from  temporal 
localization,  has  increased  throughout  Christen- 
dom.    His  influence  touches  all  countries.     For 
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an  illUBtratioD.  one  has  but  tu  look  at  Spain, 
where  for  years  (.'arlist  agitation  lias  heoii  kept 
down  and  thu  dynasty  of  Alfonso  lias  Ixten  up- 
lieid.  largely  through  tho  influence  of  the  late 
Pontiff. 

■'As  Monsieur  Rivi or  remarks  in  his  groat 
work  on  international  law  :  •  If  the  sufoeasor  of 
Gregory  and  of  Innocent  is  not  to-day  the  mon- 
arch of  monarchs,  the  dispenser  of  crowns,  the 
distributer  of  continents  and  oceans,  he  still  per- 
sonifies the  greatest  moral  force  of  the  world.' "' 

A  PRINCELY  CORPS. 

SIR  HOWARD  VTN'CENT  writes  in  J'.;,r- 
.ion's  Mityazi'iic  on  the  Imperial  Cadet  Corps 
of  India  : 

"  Tho  corps  is  more  than  a  mr/ix  d'iliic  to 
Btand  befoie  tho  King.  It  provides  for  a  real 
want, — a  profession,  suitable  to  their  rank,  for 
the  princes  and  nobles  of  India,  who,  hitherto, 
have  lived  too  often  in  a  state  of  inglorious 
idleness,  under  the  thumbs  of  their  ministers 
and  advisert). 

■'The  corps  is  not  only  intended  to  give  a 
thorough  military  education  to  its  cadets,  but 
also  such  a  scholastic  and  social  education  as 
shall  fit  them  to  take  their  places,  in  time,  in  the 
imperial  army  as  British  officers  and  British  gen- 
tlemen, 

"This  corps  is,  perhaps,  the  most  select  in 
existence.  It  is  about  thirty  strcmg  at  pres- 
ent, and  numbers  five  ruling  cliiofs  of  Hin- 
dustan. 


8TH1CT    niSCIPLINlC. 

■■  The  younn  princes  are  kept  unJer  very  slrin 
discipline.  The  rules  of  the  corps  allow  for  no 
laziness  or  misbehavior  of  any  kind.  The  vin- 
roy  is  very  careful  about  the  cadet's  niorala,  and 
any  serious  offenses  are  reported  to  him  person- 
ally." 

The  training  lasts  for  two  or  three  years,  tsrv 
terras  to  a  year, 

'•  In  the  cold  weather,  the  first  parade  lasts 
from  8  till  9,  and  foot  drill  is  the  order  of  il« 
hour.  Then  comes  breakfast,  and  then,  from  I" 
to  I  I.IIO,  mounted  parade.  Lectures  and  stuJy 
occupy  the  time  from  12  to  li."  ■ 

Except  that  he  must  attend  roll-cal!  at  9,3i>, 
the  cadet  may  almost  call  tlie  rest   of  ths  J*v 

Tho  cadets  are  about  equally  divided  betvcML 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  each  having  a  sep- 
arate mess.  This  arrangement  has  worked  verr 
smoothly,  the  two  creeds  not  clashiitg. 

A   aOROEOUS   UNiroBH. 

Athletic  sports  are  encouraged,  and  the  corj* 
possesses  an  exoellont  polo  team.  Tho  unifont: 
wuru  by  the  cadet  seems  moat  splendid. 

■■  The  full-dress  tunic  is  a  long,  white,  cmIi- 
niere  coat,  reaching  an  inch  below   the  kn«. 
with  blue  facing  and  Indian  gold  embroiderv. 
(!ohl  bidts  are  worn,  and  a  bin©  and  gold  Wr- 
ban  with  a  gold  ornament,  bearing  the  corps' 
nicitto,  supported  by  chains.     The  gold  aigreiie 
cm    the    turlian   glitters  gloriounly  in  the  siu. 
with  wavy  effect.    The  sword 
has  a   white   scabbard  ud    i 
ivory  handle.  White  breeches    i 
and  jack-boots  complete  ibf    j 
uniform. 

"  The  cadets  look  superb 
on  their  black  horses- 
big  Australians,  standiD)t 
close  on  sixteen  hands.  Tli« 
saddlery,  adorned  with  soo* 
leopard  skins,  complete  the 
picture. 

AT   A    LOT    PBICB. 

"And  this  perfect  uni- 
form, with  an  undress  kit  o; 
light  khaki,  trimmed  viH' 
gold  filagree,  costs  but  sOd  \ 
rupees— £35.  Indeed,  a  » 
det  need  only  spend  f  IOC 
altogether  on  bis  ontfi^  ii* 
eluding  linen  and.  fumitin 
while  he  leoeivei  a  montklf 
allowance  at  200  rupees." 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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THE  KING  AND  QUEEH  OF  ITALY. 

"ROYALTY"  article  is  contributed  to  i« 
Revue  for  October  1  by  Paoia  LoinbroBo, 
music-mistreBB  of  Queen  Helena,  when  still 
«8a  of  Montenegro.  The  writer  half  apol- 
8  for  an  article  which  ia  certainly  a  high 
te  to  both  King  Victor  and  Queen  Helena, 
ially  to  the  latter.  She  is  at  pains  to  let 
,ow  that  she  ia  no  fanatical  monarchist,  but 
itant  radical,  a  red-hot  socialist ;  and  it  is 
locialistic  pBychoIogist  that  she  has  drawn 
two  royal  portraits. 


Victor  Eramanuel  III.  she  says  that  his  care- 
bringing  has  not  made  him  a  genius  ;  he 
ne  of  the  versatility  of  a  certain  other  more 
jyant  monarch  ;  ho  is  not  able  to  express 
le  has  seen  and  heard,  but  that  does  not 
that  he  is  either  unobservant  or  unable  to 
larly.  On  the  contrary,  he  is,  if  unimag- 
i.  highly  cultivated  and  widely  informed, 
)t  to  receive  new  ideas,  and  a  good  judge 
>f  men  and  things.  What  has  specially 
.■ed  him  to  his  people  is  that  he  abstains 
ill  parade  and  pomp.  From  his  court  and 
lis  private  life  all  luxury  and  display  are 
iy  banished.  He  avoids  public  demon- 
ns  as  much  as  possible,  and  one  of  the 
6  for  his  fondness  for  motoring  is  said  to 
t  he  can  thus  avoid  arriving  at  railway 


stations  and  being  officially  received.  He  does 
not  care  for  poetry,  and  has  the  courage  to  say 
BO.  "It  always  seems  to  me  like  bonbons  and 
Bweetmeats  for  women  and  children."  He  is 
neither  musical  nor  artistic  ;  he  has,  however, 
been  collecting  coins  since  he  was  only  nine,  and 
his  numismatic  collection  is  now  really  valuable. 
As  for  the  Queen,  her  former  music -mi  stress 
evidently  considers  her  the  more  interesting 
character.  She  writes  with  unfeigned  admira- 
tion of  her  simple  home  life  in  Montenegro,  till, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  she  became  the  wife  of  the 
Italian  heir -apparent.  The  change  from  an  ex- 
tremely simple  life  to  that  of  a  queen  has  in  no 
wise  t  rned  her  head  Her  'nnate  good  sense 
and  strong  taste  for  s  mpl  c  ty  are  always  upper- 
most ^\hat  she  saw  n  the  court  ceremonies 
and  d  d  not  find  ?ood  she  quietly  changed, 
f  ormerly  roval  reeept  ons  took  place  with 
en  r    ous  JO    p  1  0      3  to  tj  p  m„  all  ladies  in 
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full  coQrt  dress.  Queen  Helena,  thinking  that 
her  husband  and  children  had  first  claim  on  her 
afternoons,  fixed  her  receptions  for  ID  a.m.. 
ladies  to  appear  like  herself  in  walking  dress. 
She  likes  pretty  and  becoming  clothes,  but  does 
not  see  why  she  should  live  to  dress.  There  is 
a  characteristic  story  of  how  one  of  her  children, 
being  embarrassed  with  a  multitude  of  complex 
toys,  the  Queen  one  day  picked  them  all  up. 
■'  She  cannot  play  with  those  grand  things,"  she 
said — -she  wants  the  toys  that  other  children 
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have."  And  a  lady  of  liuiior  waa  M  onyu  soiit 
to  buy  all  the  cheapest  ordinary  children's  toys 
that  could  be  found .  Of  childroa  she  is  exceed- 
ingly fond,  and  they  of  her. 


NOW  that  there  is  sonm  pi-ospoct  of  the  Lib- 
erals being  restored  to  power  iii  Great 
Britain,  the  ojicning  article  in  the  (.'uithmjKinirij 
Recino  for  (letober,  by  Sir  George  Kfkewich, 
entitled  "  The  Amendment  of  the  Education 
Act,"  is  likely  to  attract  consideralile  attention. 
The  education  act,  begina  .Sir  George  Kekewich, 
ie  BO  nakedly  unjust  that  it  is  certain  to  be  either 
repealed  or  amended  drastically  before  educa- 
tional peace  can  be  reestablished.  Sir  George 
reconiuieuds  the  amendment  of  the  act.  The 
county  councils,  he  Bays,  will  bo  unwilling  now 
to  part  with  their  new  functions.  It  is  not  pos- 
sihle  to  reestablish  the  scbuol-board  system  us 
it  existed  before  the  act.  The  machinery  cann()t 
bo  abolished,  and  therefore  the  way  to  improve 
it  is  to  give  option  to  the  ratopayera  in  the  great 
centers  of  population  to  declare  whether  they 
desire  to  poss<;fis  an  authority  directed  for  edu- 
cational purposes  alone. 

As  regards  the  achools,  there  is,  in  Sir  George  ' 
Kekewich's  opinion,  only  ouo  remedy.  That  is 
to  exclude  denominational  teaching  from  the 
schools  altogether. 

"Of  what,  then,  should  the  teaching  consist? 
The  syllabi  (sic)  adopted  by  the  school  boai-da, 
as,  for  instance,  those  of  London  and  Liverpool, 
have  shown  loyal  adherence  to  the  spirit,  as  well 
as  to  the  letter,  of  the  CowjHtr  Temple  clause. 
They  have  met  with  no  real  antagonism  from  the 
Church.  For  alt  practical  purjKiaea,  the  instruc- 
tion under  these  syllabi  (sit-)  has  been  better  aud 
more  effective  than  that  in  the  groat  majority 
of  denominational  schools.  The  question  may 
well  be  asked,  therefore,  why  the  Cowper  Temple 
clause  should  not  now  be  applied  to  all  sclioola, 
and  the  local  authorities  l«j  left  as  free  under  it 
as  the  school  boards  were.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  as  regards  provided  schools,  they  are 
in  the  same  p(Jsition  already." 

The  only  alternative  to  this  is  the  complete 
seculariKing  of  the  schools,  and  of  this  Sir  George 
Kekewich  does  not  approve.  As  n-ganU  non- 
i'rotestant  and  non-Christian  centers,  he  sug- 
gf^ats  that  power  should  be  given  to  the  local 
authority  to  S!i.nction  the  rosei'vation  of  certain 
schools,  with  the  approval  ot  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, for  children  lielonging  ti)  a  pai'ticular 
non-Protestant  or  non-Chri»ti;m  nhiirch.  no  reli- 
gious instruction  being  given  in  such    schools 


during  ordinary  school  hours.  Ijiit  facilities  being 
afforded  for  denominational  iustruction  in  ih* 
building  outside  school  hours,  not  at  the  public 
cost.     As  for  London  : 

"  The  solution  of  the  London  problem  appeals 
to  be  to  reestablish  a  body  directly  elected  bj 
the  ratepayers  for  the  control  of  education,  and 
for  that  purpose  alone,  and  to  place  under  iu 
supervision  all  kinds  of  education." 


THE  GREATEST  SHIPBUILDER  IN  THE  WOfiLD; 

THE  Right  Hon.  W.  J.  Pirrie,  head  of  the 
firm  of  Harland  &  Wolff,  "  the  most 
magnificent  shipbuilding  concern  in  the  worlJ." 
is  interviewed,  in  the  Young  Man,  by  Mr.  A.  S. 
Moore,  He  is  described  as  a  whole-hearted  and 
patriotic  Irishman,  now  in  the  thick  of  develop- 
ing a  new  Irish  transport  scheme.  He  declares 
that  young  men  had  never  better  opportunitite 
for  building  careers  than  now.      He  eays  : 

■■  The  battle  of  life  is  harder  in  some  respects. 
owing  to  the  keen  competition  of  the  times,  bui 


it  must  be  remembered  the  days  are  past  when 
the  old  advantages  of  family  position  and  in- 
fluenco  availed  for  a  young  man's  progress.  I 
am  happy  in  thinking  that  merit  ia  becoming 
more  and  more  the  only  determining  factor  in 
life,  so  that  to-day  the  invitation  to  the  yontli  of 
tlic  world  is,  'Go  in  aud  win.' 

He  advises  young  men  to  pat  as  the  chiaf 
corner-stone  of  their  lives  this  principle  :  "Bs- 
spect  your  parents'  wisdom  and  good  adnce." 

'■  At  the  outset  of  his  career  a  Toong  mas 
could  not  do  better  than  resolve  that  hj  the  ht^ 
of  Bivine  grace  nothing  shall  enter  into  hii  lib 
of  which  his  mother  wonid  not  appron^  oi 
which  would  have  caused  her  pain." 
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This  advice  has  been  acted  on  by  the  man 
who  gives  it. 

"Mr.  Pirrie  has  great  reverence  for  his  be- 
loved mother.  One  of  his  most  valued  posses- 
sions,— much  more  valued  than  his  bank-book, — 
is  the  little  volume,  filled  with  page  after  page 
in  her  handwriting,  that  is  his  inseparable  com- 
panion over  continents  and  oceans." 

Mr.  Pirrie  is  cheery  and  optimistic  as  regards 
the  future  of  commerce.  He  says  international 
industrial  rivalry  is  a  magnificent  impetus. 
"Think,"  he  adds,  "how  much  improvement  in 
our  business  methods  has  been  accomplished 
since  the  Prince  of  Wales  sounded  that  memo- 
rable reveille  *  Wake  up,  England  ! '  " 

"  Consider  the  infinite  resources  of  our  colo- 
nies, millions  of  acres  of  almost  entirely  virginal 
fields  crying  for  both  industrial  and  agricultural 
development.  We  only  want  our  nation  to  put 
their  heart  into  their  work,  as  they  put  it  into 
their  sport ;  there  is  scope  enough  for  both. 
Do  you  think  England  as  a  nation  can  ever  be 
in  the  rear  ranks  of  commercial  progress  with 
such  possibilities  awaiting  our  energies  ?  Why, 
our  Ireland  itself  is  ripe  for  commerce, — so  ripe 
that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  advise  one  of  her 
young  men  to  try  his  chances  abroad  while  such 
glorious  prospects  remain  at  his  doorstep." 


HOSTILE    CRITICISM   OF   EMPEROR  WILUAM. 

IN  the  Contemporary  for  October  there  is  an 
anonymous  article  on  the  German  Emperor, 
which  had  need  to  be  anonymous  if  it  is  written 
by  one  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  It  is  entitled 
simply  "William  II.,"  but  is  packed  full  of 
severe  criticism,  which  shows  that  the  writer 
has  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  Emperor's  ability 
to  play  the  great  part  which  his  vanity  impels 
him  to  attempt.  The  chief  characteristic  of 
Wilhelm  IL,  says  the  writer,  is  his  capricious 
and  exuberant  impetuousness,  which  makes  his 
personal  actions  extremely  uncertain  and  incal- 
culable. In  his  character  and  ways  he  is  not  a 
German.  The  sedateness,  frugality,  thorough- 
ness, and  perseverance  wliich  are  characteristic 
of  the  German  mind  are  entirely  lacking  in 
him.  He  possesses,  instead,  brilliant  imagina- 
tion, love  of  display,  vivacity,  loquacity,  capri- 
ciousness,  and  thirst  for  gloire^ — qualities  which 
all  spring  from  feminine  vanity.  He  resembles 
most  his  great-uncle  Frederick  William  IV., 
who,  according  to  Benedetti,  "was  never  the 
same  man  two  days  running." 

SURROUNDED  BY  SYCOPHANTS. 

All  this  would  not  matter  if  the  Kaiser  were 
a  figurehead.    He  is  anything  but  that.    German 


policy  is  to-day  absolutely  and  completely  under 
the  influence  of  the  German  Emperor.  He  is 
the  only  motive  power  in  political  life,  and  his 
decisions  are  hardly  affected  by  his  responsible 
advisers.  But,  as  the  result  of  his  character,  he 
has  superseded  all  the  ministries,  and  surrounded 
himself  by  all  the  ambitious,  all  the  sycophants, 
all  the  mischief-makers,  and  all  the  intriguers. 

"  The  intrigues  between  the  various  sets,  com- 
posed of  high  dignitaries,  courtiers,  and  chance 
acquaintances,  which  competed  for  the  ear  or 
for  the  favor  of  the  Emperor,  became  more  and 
more  daring  as  time  went  on,  and  at  last  brought 
about  more  than  one  grave  public  scandal,  for 
more  than  one  exposure  in  the  law  courts  was 
the  outcome  of  tlie  bitter  and  relentless  war  of 
calumny  and  defamation  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  hostile  camps  of  courtiers  and  favorites 
who  struggled  for  influence." 

THE    EFFECT    ON    GERMAN    POLICY. 

Thus  Germany's  policy  has  of  late  become  ex- 
ceedingly frivolous  and  adventurous,  and  more 
and  more  resembles  that  of  France  during  the 
Second  Empire,  une  politique  de  pourhoire.  In 
Germany,  in  the  best-informed  quarters,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  course  whicli  the  Kaiser  is  steer- 
ing will  inevitably  lead  to  disaster  ;  and  the 
flatterers  and  time-servers  who  surround  the 
monarch  keep  him  in  a  state  of  delusion  as  to 
the  true  state  of  the  country. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  but  natural  that  German 
policy  is  becoming  in  an  increasing  degree  vis- 
ionary, ineffective,  adventurous,  and  unsuccess- 
ful ;  that  it  experiences  repeated  failures  at  home 
and  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

THE    FRUITS    OF    INTERFERENCE. 

"The  Emperor^s  versatility  and  many-sided- 
ness are  universally  known,  but  though  it  is  hu- 
manely impossible  that  he  should  have  a  thor 
ough  knowledge  of  the  numerous  subjects  in 
which  he  takes  an  active  interest,  he  considers 
himself  the  highest  authority  in  Germany  on 
foreign  and  home  policy,  on  military  and  naval 
matters,  on  administration  and  law,  on  theology 
and  education,  on  archaeology  and  sociology,  on 
painting  and  architecture,  on  sculpture  and  mu- 
sic, on  the  drama  and  stage  management,  and  on 
many  other  subjects  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned. Whether  it  is  his  boundless  confidence 
in  the  superiority  of  his  own  judgment,  or  wheth- 
er it  is  his  opinion  that  his  exalted  position 
should,  ipso  facto ^  enable  him  to  be  the  summus 
arbiter  in  omnibus  rebus^  seems  doubtful.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  certain  that  he  considers  himself  the 
highest  authority  in  all  these  matters  and  many 
more,  and  that  he  strives  strenuously  to  impose, 
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if  not  his  views,  his  predilections  and  his  tastes, 
at  least  his  will,  by  all  means  in  his  power  on 
the  experts  of  the  nation  and  on  the  nation  it- 
self." 

The  result  of  his  continual  interference  is  that 
he  has  made  himself  thoroughly  disliked.  lie 
has  attempted  to  treat  the  city  of  Berlin  as  a 
powerful  noble  miglit  treat  an  insignificant  vil- 
lage on  his  estate  .;  and  the  Berliners,  in  return, 
indulge  in  lively  Schadenfreude  at  every  failure 
of  his  policy.  As  an  example  of  the  Kaiser's 
domineering  disposition,  the  writer  gives  the 
following  instance  : 

"  At  one  time  the  Emperor  wished  to  have 
more  churches  built  in  Berlin,  and  after  ad- 
monishing the  local  authorities  in  vain  to  build 
more  churches,  tried  to  revive  an  obsolete  law 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Berlin 
was  hardly  bigger  than  Windsor  is  now,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  town  was  compelled  to  provide 
a  certain  number  of  churches  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  In  attempting 
to  put  this  old  act  into  practise,  it  came  to  a 
lawsuit  with  Berlin,  which,  on  the  last  appeal, 
was  won  by  the  town." 

The  Kaiser  has  actually  proscribed  Haupt- 
inann*s  plays,  while  trashy  dramas  glorifying 
the  HohenzoUerns  are  given  free  runs  in  the 
state  tlieatefs.  The  following  is  anotlier  instance 
given  by  the  writer  : 

"  When  William  II.  had  inspected  the  newly- 
erected  building  of  the  Reichstag,  and  had  ])ub- 
licly  stigmatized  it  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  bad 
taste,  the  architects  of  Berlin  gave  a  great  dinner 
to  the  designer,  at  the  end  of  which  a  huge  model 
of  the  Reichstag,  composed  of  table  delicacies, 
made  its  appearance,  with  the  legend  written  on 
it,  'The  ne  plus  ultra  of  good  taste.'  " 

THE    FOURTH    NAPOLEON. 

The  writer  quotes  Bismarck's  description  of 
Napoleon  III.  as  fitting  exactly  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  German  throne,  and  adds  : 

'<  These  threatening  armaments  of  Germany, 
together  with  the  numerous  ambitious,  if  not 
aggressive,  declarations  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
chief  officials,  have  led  to  a  new  political  con- 
stellation in  Europe  which  seems  to  bode  the 
coming  isolati^m  of  Germany.  Besides,  the  anti- 
British  agitation  and  Germany's  aml)itioiis  in 
South  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  world  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  tlie  unification  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  an  event  which 
is  by  no  means  desired  l)y  German  statesmen, 
while  the  drawing  together  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  can  be  directly  traced  to  the 
aggressive  anti- Anglo-Saxon  world  policy  of  the 
German  Emperor.      It  is  evident  that  the  indis- 


cretions of  German  policy  have  brought  abom 
results  which  are  the  reverse  of  what  was  ex 
pected  and  intended  by  tlieir  author." 


HOW  UNCLE  SAM  FEEDS  HIS  SAILORS. 

IT  is  the  boast  of  American  naval  officers thii 
our  blue- jackets  are  the  best-paid ,  best-clothed 
and  best-cared-for  body  of  sailor  men  in  the 
world,  and  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  article 
contributed  to  Gunton's  for  October,  by  Mrs. 
George  M.  Stackhouse,  entitled  <*  How  Uncie 
Sam  Feeds  His  Sailors,"  go  far  to  substantiate 
the  claim. 

*'The  navy  ration,"  says  the  writer,  -is,  of 
course,  provided  for  by  law,  and  the  daily  diet 
of  the  enlisted  man  must  conform,  in  some  de 
gree,  to  this  prescribed  rigime ;  but  infinite  is 
the  variety  and  ample  is  the  dietary  realm  of 
Jack  the  Sailor.  As  compared  with  the  daily 
bill  of  fare  of  the  workingman  on  shore,  the 
odds  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  sailor.  Should 
he  be  inclined  to  grumble  at  his  daily  fare,  it 
must  bo  from  caprice  of  appetite,  for  what  lal>- 
oring  man  enjoys  better  and  more  wholesome 
food  ?  His  food  must  be  well  cooked,  for  no 
bad  cooks  are  allowed  In  the  navy.  Where  « 
cook  is  incompetent,  he  is  reported,  for  Jack 
Tar's  stomach  must  be  kept  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, if  our  ships  are  to  be  manned  with  a  sturdy 
lot  of  sailors.  His  food  must  be  of  the  best 
quality,  for  it  is  no  secret  that  Uncle  Sam  de- 
mands the  best  article  in  the  market,  and  gets  it 
The  larger  ships  of  the  navy  now  have  refriger- 
ating plants  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  fresh 
meat  that  will  ordinarily  last  from  the  time  of 
leaving  one  port  till  another  is  reached.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  means  of  keeping  fresh  vegetables 
at  sea  for  a  long  time  have  also  been  greatly  im- 
proved, so  that  fresh  provisions  are  served  out 
at  such  times  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  var}' 
the  sea  ration.  It  can  no  longer  be  said  that 
the  men  of  the  navy,  when  at  sea,  are  compelled 
to  live  entirely  on  sea  food  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  consists  of  various  tinned  meats  and 
vegetables. 

THE    MESSING   STSTXX. 

''  The  messing  system  on  board  a  big  man-of- 
war  is  as  complex  and  complete  as  the  table 
service  of  a  big  hotel.  The  modem  war-ship, 
with  its  five  or  six  hundred  persons  on  boani 
must  be  a  floating  hotel  and  storehomw  in  itsell 
Every  vessel  of  the  navy  is  required  by  ib0 
regulations  governing  the  navy  to  have  a  gen- 
eral messing  system.  The  enliated  men  on  ship 
are  divided  into  squads  of  about  twenty  etch, 
forming  a  mess.    Chief  petty  officers  and  offloen- 
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servants  are  not  included  in  this  division. 
Every  mess  has  one  or  two  petty  officers  at  its 
table,  who  fare  like  the  men.  Every  mess  has 
its  special  messman  who  brings  the  food  from 
the  galley  and  serves  it  at  the  table.  It  is  also 
the  messman's  duty  to  see  that  the  mess-table 
and  mess-gear  are  clean  and  in  order.  The 
messes  on  board  ship  are  under  the  direct  su- 
pervision of  the  commissary  department,  which 
is  under  the  control  of  the  pay  officers." 

jack's  daily  bill  of  fare. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  food  served  to  the 
enlisted  men  lacks  neither  in  wholesomeness 
nor  in  variety. 

<<  The  food  of  the  enlisted  man  on  a  ship  of  the 
United  States  navy  is  purchased,  cooked,  and 
served  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  being  about  thirty  cents  a  day  for 
each  man.  As  for  variety,  nourishment,  and  a 
liberal  allowance,  the  list  below  will  show  for  it- 
self. Three  times  a  day  Jack  receives  a  full 
meal,  which  may  consist  of  some  of  the  follow- 
ing articles  allowed  daily  to  each  person  :  <  One 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  salt  or  smoked  meat, 
with  three  ounces  of  dried,  or  six  ounces  of 
canned,  fruit,  and  three  gills  of  beans  or  peas,  or 
twelve  ounces  of  flour  ;  or  one  pound  of  pre- 
served meat,  with  three  ounces  of  dried  or  six 
ounces  of  canned  fruit  and  twelve  ounces  of  rice, 
or  eight  ounces  of  canned  vegetables,  or  four 
ounces  of  desiccated  vegetables  ;  together  with 
one  pound  of  biscuit,  two  ounces  of  butter,  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  coffee  or  cocoa, 
or  one-half  ounce  of  tea  and  one  ounce  of  con- 
densed milk  or  evaporated  cream  ;  and  a  weekly 
allowance  of  one-half  pound  of  macaroni,  four 
ounces  of  cheese,  four  ounces  of  tomatoes,  one- 
half  pint  of  vinegar,  one-half  pint  of  pickles, 
one-half  pint  of  molasses,  four  ounces  of  salt, 
one-quarter  ounce  of  pepper,  and  one-half  ounce 
of  dry  mustard.' 

'^  These  fresh  provisions  may  be  substituted 
whenever  practicable  :  For  one  and  one-quarter 
pounds  of  salt  or  smoked  meat  or  one  pound  of 
preserved  meat,  one  and  three-quarter  pounds  of 
fresh  meat ;  in  lieu  of  the  article  usually  issued 
with  salt,  smoked  or  preserved  meat,  fresh  vege- 
tables of  equal  value  ;  for  one  pound  of  biscuit, 
one  and  one-quarter  pounds  of  soft  bread  or 
eighteen  ounces  of  flour  ;  for  three  gills  of  beans 
or  peas,  twelve  ounces  of  flour  or  rice,  or  eight 
ounces  of  canned  vegetables  ;  and  for  twelve 
ounces  of  flour  or  rice,  or  eight  ounces  of  canned 
vegetables,  three  gills  of  beans  or  peas. 

*'  To  enlisted  men  of  the  engineer  and  dynamo 
force,  standing  watch  between  8  o'clock  at  night 
and  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  ship  is 


under  steam,  the  following  is  allowed  in  addi- 
tion to  their  daily  ration  :  One  ounce  of  coffee 
or  cocoa,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  four  ounces  of 
hard  bread  or  its  equivalent,  and  four  ounces  of 
preserved  meat  or  its  equivalent." 


THE  BUSINESS  SIDE  OF  CITY  SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. 

THE  fact  that  the  school  system  of  a  city  is 
a  business  organization  is  too  generally 
lost  sight  of  by  the  taxpayers.  In  New  York 
City  the  Board  of  Education  handles  nearly 
$39,000,000  a  year,  in  Chicago  more  than  $13,- 
000,000,  in  Philadelphia  nearly  $5,000,000,  and 
in  lesser  cities  the  expenditure  is  proportionate. 
Commenting  on  these  facts  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Forum,  Mr.  C.  B.  Gilbert  inquires 
how  the  affairs  of  private  corporations  handling 
equivalent  sums  of  money  in  these  various  cities 
are  administered  by  their  officers.  The  boards 
of  directors  of  such  corporations,  as  every  one 
knows,  vote  on  all  matters  of  policy  ;  their  func- 
tion is  legislative.  The  execution  of  decisions, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  left  altogether  to  execu- 
tive officers,  who  are  responsible  for  results. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  account  of  how  the  details  of 
business  are  managed  for  schools  is  interesting  : 

"  First,  there  is  a  board  of  education  corre- 
sponding to  the  board  of  directors  of  a  private 
corporation.  In  very  many  cities  this  board  is 
very  large,  in  some  cases  as  large  as  seventy. 
It  is  divided  into  numerous  committees,  as  many 
as  can  be  devised,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  give 
each  member  a  chairmanship.  These  commit- 
tees combine,  in  an  indescribable  and  confusing 
way,  legislative  and  executive  duties.  One  com- 
mittee hires  all  the  janitors ;  another  buys  all 
supplies  of  a  certain  kind  ;  another  supervises 
high  schools ;  another  provides  the  instruction 
in  German  ;  another  provides  the  instruction  in 
manual  training  ;  another  decides  upon  and  pur- 
chases textbooks  ;  another  employs  teachers  ; 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  The  men  holding  posi- 
tions as  chairmen  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tees are  selected  from  all  walks  of  life,  commonly 
the  lower,  and  often  with  absolutely  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  assigned  to  their  comnut- 
tees.  They  proceed  to  pass  upon  all  kinds  of 
subjects,  even  those  requiring  expert  and  tech- 
nical knowledge,  with  the  wisdom  of  owls  and 
the  fatuity  of  the  ostrich,  and  then  to  put  their 
decisions  into  execution. 

*<I  have  heard  discussions  upon  such  tech- 
nical subjects  as  ventilation  and  school  hygiene 
by  members  of  a  school  board  who  attempted 
both  to  legislate  and  to  carry  their  decisions 
into    execution,   which  di8CU99ion8,   if  exactly 
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quoted,  would  make  the  success  of  any  vaude- 
ville theater.  I  had  once  the  experience  of  see- 
ing cooking  and  sewing  put  out  of  tlie  schools 
of  the  city  in  which  1  was  superintendent,  be- 
cause 1  had  unwisely  called  the  sul)jects  '  do- 
mestic economy,'  and  the  members  of  the  board 
did  not  know  what  the  term  meant.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  even  respectable,  honest,  and 
thoroughly  well-meaning  people  to  do  the  most 
absurd  and  injurious  things  as  the  result  of  the 
methods  of  organization  and  administration 
which  put  upon  them  duties  for  which  they  are 
wholly  unfit.  I  have  known  men  to  be  placed 
upon  committees,  witli  the  duty  of  selecting 
text-books  to  ])e  used  in  schools,  who  could 
scarcely  write  their  names,  much  less  intelli- 
gently read  the  text-books  submitted.  I  have 
known  others  to  be  members  of  committees  on 
courses  of  study,  though  they  could  scarcely 
distinguish  Webster's  spelling-book  from  a  Greek 
alphabet.  I  have  known  upon  committees 
charged  with  the  duty  of  building  schoolhouses 
costing  many  thousands  of  dollars  men  who 
have  never  been  able  to  make  a  respectable  liv- 
ing, and  could  not  properly  supervise  the  con- 
struction of  a  hen-coop." 

THE    IDEAL    SCHOOL   ADMINISTRATION. 

After  showing  up  some  of  the  absurdities  of 
our  present  systems  of  school  administration, 
Mr.  Gilbert  outlines  a  system  such  as  he  would 
like  to  see  adopted  in  our  great  cities,  the  main 
points  of  which  are  as  follows  : 

"  In  both  the  educational  and  the  business  de- 
partments of  school  administration  there  should 
be  executive  oflBcers,  with  powers  similar  to 
those  of  the  president  of  the  Steel  Company, 
men  selected  on  account  of  their  particular  quali- 
fications for  the  duties  involved  and  endowed 
with  adequate  authority. 

"The  business  side  should  have,  in  large 
cities  at  least,  a  business  manager. — a  man  of 
financial  and  business  training,  who  should  bo 
the  general  head  of  all  the  business.  That  is, 
he  should  let  contracts  for  furnishing  supplies 
and  for  building  schoolhouses  ;  he  should  have 
entire  charge  of  the  janitorial  force  ;  he  should 
be  able  to  employ  architects  and  other  special- 
ists whenever  needed  ;  he  should  be  responsible 
for  keeping  the  building  in  ro])air  ;  he  should 
see  that  the  funds  of  the  board  are  properly 
cared  for  ;  in  short,  he  should  be  the  business 
executive. 

"  On  the  educational  side,  the  superintendent 
of  schools  should  be  such  executiv(^  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  school  superintendent 
should  be  an  educational  expert  :  that  is,  he 
should  be  a  well-educatetl  man  in  the  common 


sense,    preferably  a   university    graduate.    He 
should  have  had  experience  in  teaching,  and  to 
some  extent  in  supervision.      He   should  be  t 
student  of  education  in  both  the  theoretical  and 
the  practical  sense.     He  should  be  sufBcientlyi 
man  of  affairs  to  be  able  to  advise  the  board  u 
to  the  needs  of  schoolhouses  and  school  appli- 
ances ;    he  should,  in  short,  be  an   educationil 
expert.     He  should   hold    his    office, —  without 
danger  of  removal,  except  for  serious  de^eli^ 
tion, — for  a  suflBciently  long  time  to  be  able  to 
demonstrate  his  organizing  ability  and  the  value 
of  his  educational  notions,  and  he  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  general  educational  results 
within  the  schools.     That  he  may  ])e  held  so  re- 
sponsible,   he   should    be    given    the    requisite 
authority.     This  authority  should   include  the 
right  to  appoint  all  teachers  and   subordinate 
officials  on  the  educational  side,  such  as  super 
visors  and  principals,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  board  of  education.     He  should   have  the 
power  to  suspend  and  remove  all  such  employees 
for  cause, — which  term   should    include  ineffi- 
ciency   as   well    as    insubordination    or   moral 
fault, — still  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board 
and  to  proper   civil -service    laws.     He   should 
have  the  power,  after  proper  cousultation  with 
his  associates,  to  prepare  and  administer  courses 
of  study  and  to  select  text  books  for  use  in  the 
schools  ;  and  he  should  be  the  final  authority  in 
matters  relating  to  methods  of  instruction,  school 
discipline,  gradation,  promotion,  and  the  like. 
The  powers  and  duties  of  these  executive  officers 
should  be  fixed  by  law. 

'<  It  seems  strange  that  it  should  be  necesnxy 
even  to  present  such  a  statement  as  this.  In  a 
large  business  concern  no  other  plan  would  be 
considered  for  a  moment  Imagine  the  directors 
of  a  railroad  attempting,  in  solemn  assembly,  to 
appoint  all  brakemen  ;  buy  the  lubricating  oil, 
and  give  orders  for  the  printing  of  tickets  ;  going 
personally  to  Podunk  or  Fainted  Post  to  see 
whether  a  plank  was  needed  in  the  station  plat- 
form, and  then  looking  around  for  some  politi- 
cal or  personal  friend  to  whom  could  be  given 
the  job  of  putting  it  in.  Imagine  them  endeav- 
oring to  solve  the  intricacies  of  a  time-sheet,  or 
insisting  upon  being  consulted  when  it  became 
necessary  to  sidetrack  a  freight  train.  Yet  these 
actions  would  be  scarcely  more  absurd  t.}i^w  the 
ordinary  business  and  educational  management 
of  school  boards  working  through  aab-com- 
mittees. 

<'  The  theory  underlying  the  management  of 
most  public  a&irs  is  wholly  different  from  thai 
underlying  the  management  of  private  or  ear 
porate  affairs.  •  That  of  the  latter  ia  tbat  it  ii 
necessary  to  be  able  to  fix  reaponaibility ;  that 
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n  executive  positions  must  be  given  au- 
y  in  order  that  they  may  be  held  respon- 
for  results.  The  theory,  apparently,  and 
ny  cases  certainly,  underlying  the  organi- 
.  of  public  business  is  that  it  is  best  to 

the   possibility  of   fixing   responsibility. 

public  officials  do  not  like  to  be  held  re- 
ible, — naturally,  and  with  evident  reason, 
I  public  business  is  so  organized  as  to  en- 
the  guilty  or  incompetent  to  escape  detec- 
because  no  one  is  responsible." 


iFESSIONAL  WOMEN  AND  THE  HOUSING 

PROBLEM. 

N'ew  York,  of  all  American  cities,  the  hous- 
ng  problem  is  most  acute,  and  there  also 
il  phases  of  the  problem  have  been  devel- 
which  in  other  cities  are  as  yet  quite  un- 
n.  One  of  these  is  the  matter  of  securing 
)le  accommodations  for  the  20,000  educated 
in  wage-earners,  artists,  writers,  musicians, 
ers  and  students  who  go  about  their  daily 
in  the  metropolis.  An  article  in  the  Arena 
ctober,  by  Miss  R.  H.  Knorr,  shows  what 
ing  attempted  by  various  agencies  in  the 
:ion  of  providing  homes  for  the  large  per- 
ge  of  these  professional  women  in  New 

who  are  without  visible  family  ties.  It  is 
y  brought  in  this  article  that  until  very 
tly  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  to  sup- 
le  peculiar  needs  of  this  important  class  on 
dequate  scale. 

^hen  one  considers  to  what  an  extent  a 
.n's  physical  well-being  reacts  on  the  eflfi- 
j  of  her  work,  and  furthermore,  that  home- 
urroundings  in  the  hours  of  rest  mean  so 

to  a  woman  who  spends  the  larger  part  of 
ay  in  office  or  shop,  it  is  incomprehensible 
the  awakening  social  conscience,  which  is 
ning  to  interest  itself  in  the  housing  of 
ing  people  in  general,  should  be  so  slow  to 
nize  the  needs  of  the  unattached  women 
3rs.  "Whatever  has  been  done  in  this  line 
een  done  for  the  underpaid,  in  the  form  of 
ing  girls'  boarding  houses,  and  so-called 
es,'  generally  under  religious  or  charitable 
3es.     Nor  has  the  business  aspect  of  this 

of  the  housing  question  in  cities  been  con- 
)d  to  any  extent,  for  while  clubs  and  apart- 
j   abound    for  men  of  all  ranks,   ranging 

Mills  hotels  to  the  most  luxurious  *  dens,' 
ments  adapted  to  the  needs  of  unattached 
!n,  and  more  especially  the  great  army  of 
m  workers,  are,  with  a  few  notable  excep- 

still  on  paper.  The  boarding  house  or 
irnished  room  have  so  far  been  the  chief 
;ies  in  catering  to  the  physical  needs  of  the 


majority  of  unattached  women  who  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  means  of  making  a  home  for 
themselves  elsewhere.  The  intolerable  gossip 
of  the  one  and  the  discomforts  and  chilling  at- 
mosphere of  the  other  are  too  well  known  to 
call  for  more  than  passing  mention  here.  But 
the  whole  truth  has  not  yet  been  told,  and  per- 
haps never  will  be,  of  isolated  lives  passed  amid 
such  cheerless  surroundings  while  battling  for 
the  daily  bread.  The  tragedy  of  the  hall  bed- 
room is  still  unwritten." 

THE    <<  BACHELOR    QIRL "    AND    HER   GHAFINa-DISH. 

The  widespread  revolt  from  such  conditions 
led  to  the  cooperative  flat  for  ''bachelor  girls," 
and  this  institution  has  many  advantages. 

"This  colonizing  of  girls  has  much  in  its 
favor.  Cooperation  here,  as  elsewhere,  means 
more  for  your  money's  worth.  And  as  the  ar- 
rangement is  understood  to  be  temporary,  small 
hitches  are  easily  overlooked.  Less  can  be  said 
in  favor  of  this  departure  on  a  permanent  basis, 
for  the  result  is  apt  to  be  disastrous  if  time  re- 
veals serious  differences  in  taste  and  tempera- 
ment between  the  cooperators.  But  in  those 
rare  cases  where  two  entirely  congenial  women 
come  together,  an  ideal  union  is  formed  that  of- 
fers perhaps  the  final  solution  of  the  housing 
problem  for  unattached  women." 

One  of  the  model  tenements  erected  in  New 
York  several  years  ago  was  set  aside  for  self- 
supporting  women.  Forty  out  of  forty -five 
apartments  in  this  building,  of  one,  two,  or  three 
rooms  each,  with  an  average  rental  of  ninety - 
three  cents  per  room  per  week,  are  occupied  by 
unattached  women,  most  of  whom  are  bread- 
winners with  moderate  salaries,  including  nurses, 
teachers,  clerks,  dressmakers,  and  literary  work- 
ers. Good  order  obtains  and  the  rent  is  prompt- 
ly paid  by  the  tenants,  without  exception. 

HOTELS    EXCLUSIVELY    FOR    WOMEN. 

Several  years  ago  a  corporation  was  organized, 
with  a  capital  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  in  the  city  of  New 
York  one  or  more  hotels  "  for  the  exclusive  ac- 
commodation of  women,  especially  of  those  who 
either  maintain  themselves,  or  are  preparing  to 
do  so,  in  artistic,  literary,  educational,  profes- 
sional, mercantile,  and  kindred  pursuits." 

This  is  a  purely  business  enterprise  and  prom- 
ises to  yield  a  fair  increase  on  the  investment. 
The  first  hotel  to  be  completed  by  the  company 
was  opened  in  March,  1903,  every  room  for  per- 
manent guests  having  been  engaged  long  in  ad- 
vance. This  first  building,  the  "  Hotel  Martha 
Washington,"  is  a  fire-proof,  twelve-story  struc- 
ture, accommodating  about  five  hundred  guests. 
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One  hundred  roomB  are  reserved  for  transient 
use.  Tliere  is  a.  restaurant  for  tlie  general  pub- 
lic, a  dining-room  for  the  guests,  and  a  dainty 
If  the  Buccess  of  tliia  pioneer  hotel 


warrants  the  undertaking,  the  same  company 
proposes  to  erect  others  in  different  parts  of 
New  York,  adapting  each  to  the  varying  stand- 
ards of  living  and  thus  eventually  providing  for 
all  the  self-supporting  women  in  the  city. 

COLONIZATION  AND  IRRIGATION. 

THE  success  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  start- 
ing colonies  of  small  farmers  on  the  irri- 
gated lands  of  the  West  was  described  in  tliis 
Review  for  November,  1902,  Commander 
Booth-Tucker,  who  was  one  of  tho  first  to  dis- 
cern the  possibilities  of  irrigation  for  groups  of 
worthy  but  moneyless  settlers,  gathered  for  the 
most  part  from  our  overcrowded  cities,  delivered 
an  address  at  the  recent  Irrigation  Congress  on 
"Tho  Relation  of  Colonization  to  Irrigation." 
Tho  keynote  of  this  address,  which  is  printed 
in  the  October  number  of  FoTi-.slnj  ami  Irrigalion, 
is  its  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  population 
as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  irrigation  schemes.  Tho  trouble  in  the 
past  has  been  that  the  settlement  of  irrigated 
regions  has  lagged  because  of  the  idea  that  only 
men  with  capital  could  develop  the  land. 

"The  most  that  the  capitalist,  or  land-owner, 
or  inigationist  has  been  willing  to  do  in  the 
past  has  been  to  bring  the  water  to  the  land, 
and  accept  time  payments  for  the  latter  from 
the  settler.  Further  tlian  this  they  have  been 
unwilling  to  venture.     And  lienco  the  coloni- 


jiatiou  of  irrigated   lands  has    been  t 

tirely  limited  to  farmers  possessing  cB 

"This  has  had  several  serious  disaiJ 

WHAT    THE    SMALL    FARMER    CAN 

"  1.  Irrigation  lends  itself  much  mo 
to  the  small  intensive  farm  than  to 
ranch  from  which  such  settlers  usuail' 

'■■2.  The  small  fanner,  who  is  not 
toned  to  cultivate  the  land  himself,  wi 
where  the  gentleman  farmer,  who  emp! 
labor  and  sends  his  children  to  college, 
even  though  the  latter  may  control  tei 
much  land  as  the  former  and  posse 
thousand  dollars.  Give  the  former  j 
select  him  with  care,  and  back  him  i 
five  hundred  dollars  cash  for  a  start,  ai 
succeed  better  than  the  latter  ev* 
With  aiuple  funds  for  irrigation  now 
and  with  some  of  our  brainiest  engine 
ing  out  extensive  plans,  what  our  ai 
calls  for  is  not  the  non-resident  g 
farmer  with  his  staff  of  cowboye,  but 
dent  twenty-acre,  horny-handed  son  of 
who  does  not  consider  it  beneath  his  o' 
children's  dignity  t,o  drive  the  plow, 
cow.  and  earn  an  honest  living  by  his 
brain  and  brow." 

BKSULTS  or  THE  SALTATION  ARHT  EIPE 

The  outcome  of  the  efforts  made  by  t 
tion  Army  to  place  worthy  settlers  on 
lands  is  described  as  follows: 

"Now  scientific  colonization  uses  th 
family  that  has  no  cash.  It  says  i 
'Place  this  waste  labor  upon  the  wostf 
means  of  waste  capital,  and  thereby  coi 
trinity  of  waste  into  a  unity  of  produc 
has  been  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  t 
they  would  not  go;  second,  they  would 
third,  they  would  not  work  ;  and  lasi 
no  means  least,  they  would  not  pay.  T 
work,  some  six  years  ago,  to  put  our 
into  practice,  and  are  now  able  to  say  p 
after  more  than  five  years'  experience, 
have  gone  and  stayed,  they  have  worked 
Even  the  comparatively  few  failarea 
encountered  have  been  a  valuable  eda 
TIB,  and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  h 
largest  schemes  with  self-Bacrificing  an 
managers  to  direct  the  same,  and  with 
cal  code  of  regulations  to  go&rd  as  : 
rocks  on  which  so  many  similar  enterpr 
been  wrecked. 

"Our  three  colonies  are  located  in  < 
California,  and  Ohio,  and  comprise  nea 
thousand  acres  of  land,  on  which  at 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children  In 
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A.     On  the  first  two  colonies  every  family 
tirely  self-supporting,  and  the  repayments 
amounted    to    considerably    more    than 
•00. 

)n  the  California  colony  last  year  the  set- 
averaged  a  cash  income  of  $850  per  family, 
twenty-acre  farm  being  worth,  with  its  im- 
iments,  about  $3,000.  The  Colorado  farms 
v'orth  from  $2,000  to  $5,000,  according  to 
location  and  improvements.  On  the  town 
lave  been  established  some  twenty  country 
3,  most  of  which  are  operated  by  colonists, 
mmercial  club  has  been  formed  for  the 
opment  of  the  business  interests  of  the  set- 
;nt.  Their  turn-over  last  year  amounted  to 
b  $200,000,  while  the  railroad  received 
b  $50,000  for  freight  from  our  little  coun- 
epot. 

INCREASE    IN    LAND    VALUES. 

)n  the  California  colony  a  thirty -acre  tract 
recently  been  sold  for  $4,650,  including 
trd,  farmhouse,  and  other  improvements, 
C  at  the  rate  of  $155  an  acre  for  land  which 
LIS  some  five  years  previously  $50  an  acre. 
ntion  these  facts  to  prove  that  we  were  not 
sanguine  when  we  argued  that  land  thus 
ly  settled  would  by  its  own  rapid  increase 
lue  amply  protect  the  investor  against  loss. 
,  even  supposing  that  the  colonist  himself 

not  or  would  not  pay,  the  populating  of 
and  would  so  add  to  its  value  that  in  the 
;e  of  a  few  voars  it  could  be  sold  for  a  suf- 
t  sum  to  cover  the  colonist's  entire  indebt- 
5S  and  leave  him  a  handsome  margin  with 
3  to  make  a  new  start. 

'he  further  extension  of  colonization  will 
id,  not  on  land  being  available,  nor  on  the 
y  to  secure  colonists,  but  on  the  supply  of 
al.  That  this  can  be  safely  invested  we 
:  we  have  sufficiently  demonstrated, 
'hat  there  is  land  in  abundance  admirably 
1  for  colonization  no  one  will  deny.  We 
ourselves  under  olTer  two  most  generous 
:,ions  of  land.  In  one  case  50,000  acres  of 
in  another  20,000,  have  been  placed  at  our 
sal  as  a  gift  ;  but  it  would  require  about 
000  in  the  one  case  and  $250,000  in  the 

to  establish  a  suitable  colony.  With  this 
y  we  could  place  about  2,000  settlers  (in- 
ng  men,  women,  and  children)  upon  either 
of  land,  which  would  then  be  worth  from 
o  8100  per  acre.  Hence  it  will  be  readily 
that  the  security  for  a  loan  of  the  above 
nt  would  bo  ample,  since  in  the  one  case 
alue  of  the  donated  land  thus  settled  would 
least  two  and  one-half  million  dollars,  and 
^  other  ('asf^  not  less  than  one  million.    There 


are  also  vast  stretches  of  rich  irrigable  land  near 
our  California  and  Colorado  colonies,  while  the 
new  irrigation  projects  now  on  foot  will  make 
available  immense  regions  with  fertile  soil  and 
salubrious  climate,  suited  in  every  sense  to  be 
converted  into  a  veritable  poor  man's  paradise." 


DOWIE  AND  DOWIEISM. 

MR.  I.  K.  FRIEDMAN,  in  the  November 
Everybody' Sj  characterizes  John  Alexan- 
der Dowie,  who  has  moved  his  hosts  of  Zion 
upon  New  York,  and  tells  the  story  of  his  rapid 
rise,  of  his  religious  faith,  and  of  his  acute  busi- 
ness and  executive  ability. 

THE    CAREER    OF    A    LEADER. 

"John  Alexander  Dowie  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  he  left  Scotland  for  Adelaide,  South 
Australia,  when  he  was  thirteen,  and  he  clerked 
in  that  boom  town  for  seven  years.  If  he  did 
anything  in  those  days  that  brought  him  into 
prominence,  it  has  escaped  the  records  ;  but 
what  he  did  do  was  to  train  himself  in  business 
methods  (being  a  Scotchman,  he  had  no  more  to 
be  forced  into  it  than  a  duck  into  water),  and  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  ministry.  To-day  he 
has  given  such  a  positive  demonstration  of  his 
genius  for  business  that  no  one  can  doubt  his 
abilities  ;  and  one  may  ask  those  who  charge 
him  with  a  barefaced  and  impudent  hypocrisy 
why  he  left  commerce  for  theology  unless  his 
whole  nature  had  a  strong  leaning  toward 
religion. 

"Some  few  years  afterward,  Dowie  broke 
loose  from  the  Congregational  Church,  declar 
ing  his  intention  to  make  bis  appeal  to  the 
masses  at  large  through  evangelical  work.  Al- 
ready he  had  a  reputation,  and  his  bizarre  elo- 
quence, his  rough-and-tumble  logic,  his  strong 
personality,  won  him  an  immediate  victory  in 
the  field  of  his  choice.  His  impatience  of  fet- 
tering authority  accounts  for  the  change,  and 
he  seems  only  to  have  been  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  his  nature. 

"One  night,  in  Melbourne,  there  swept  over 
his  consciousness  like  an  inspiration  the  full 
force  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  St.  Mark,  *  He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved.  .  .  . 
In  my  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils.  .  .  .  They 
shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  re* 
cover.'  His  imagination  was  fired  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  the  prophet  foretold  by  Malachi,  and 
on  this  inspiration  he  fpunded  wfaife  ia  fluppoai- 
titiously  new  in  his  creed  and  bnlt  the  fowad^ 
tion  of  his  really  immense  fortime.  He  laid 
hands  on  his  wife's  head,  pnyad,  and  cured  her 
of  headache,  and  then,  a»«irH  will  have  h^  he 
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proceeded  to  lay  hands  on  everybody  and  every- 
thing else.  Tliose  who  know  iJowie  say  that 
from  early  life  he  '  liad  visions,'  and  that  he  man- 
ifested all  those  symptoms  which  the  alienist 
would  put  under  the  general  head  of  *  religious 
hysteria  ; '  if  this  be  so,  it  would  offer  a  plea 
for  his  sincerity,  and  whetlier  it  be  so  or  not,  it 
is  known  that  certain  deformities  and  diseases 
due  to  brain  lesions  have  been  afforded  a  tem- 
porary relief  by  sudden  nervous  exaltation,  such 
as  might  come  from  prayer  ;  but  on  this  aspect 
of  the  case  the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  let 
me  dwell. 

''THE    DinXE    HEALING    ASSOCIATION." 

"  His  wife  and  others  cured,  and  the  legions 
of  the  faithful  increasing  by  virtue  of  these 
proofs  of  miraculous  powers,  Dowie  at  once 
started  to  form  the  Divine  Healing  Association, 
which  developed  later  on  into  the  larger  organ- 
ization of  the  International  Divine  Healing  As- 
sociation, with  John  Alexander  Dowie,  quite  as 
a  matter  of  course,  for  its  president. 

"The  next  step  in  the  career  of  the  prophet 
was  his  project  to  found  a  great  healing  center 
in  London,  and  to  spread  the  faith  from  there 
around  the  world.  He  traveled  on  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, preaching  everywhere  along  the  coast,  and 
reached  Chicago  by  easy  stages.  It  was  the 
year  of  the  World's  Fair,  which  brought  its 
swarms  of  heterogeneous  visitors  to  the  city. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  mountains  had  come 
to  Mohammed,  and  the  canny  Scotchman  was 
far  from  letting  the  golden  opportunity  slip. 
The  White  City  did  no  more  for  the  fortunes 
of  any  man  than  for  John  Alexander  Dowie's. 
And  while  the  *  Doctor,'  whose  energies  run  far 
up  in  the  horse-powers,  worked,  preached,  and 
cured  eighteen  hours  of  the  twenty -four,  his 
corps  of  well-trained  missionaries,  his  deacons, 
and  his  disciples  were  forced  to  follow  at  the 
pace  their  master  set.  The  printing-office  worked 
overtime  to  turn  out  the  divine  '  Leaves  of  Heal- 
ing,' which  is  Elijah's  official  organ,  devoted  to 
the  prophet's  doings  and  his  sayings,  accounts 
of  his  miraculous  cures,  with  the  photographs 
and  the  testimonials  of  those  cured.  No  patent 
medicine  has  ever  been  better  advertised,  to 
quote  the  wit  that  I  have  quoted  before,  than 
'  Dowie's  Handy  Remedy  for  all  Diseases.' " 

PROGRESSIVE    GROWTH    AND    PROSPERITY. 

Dowie's  experiences  while  a  resident  of  the 
Woodlawn  district  of  Chicago  are  then  described 
— the  complaints  to  the  authorities  against  him 
and  his  arrests  (about  one  hundred  in  number) 
for  the  alleged  violation  of  municipal  ordinances. 
In  spite  of  M  this,  he  prospered. 


"  From  Woodlawn,  Elijah  the  Second  moved 
his  abode  northward  to  Michigan  Avenue  and 
Sixteenth  Street,  rented  the  commodious  St 
Paul's  Church,  then  degenerated  into  the  base 
uses  of  a  storehouse,  and  from  this  tabernacle 
as  a  center,  Dowie's  institutions  spread  on  both 
sides  of  the  boulevard  for  six  blocks.  There 
was  the  Zion  Press,  the  Zion  Bank,  Zion  College. 
Zion  schools,  Zion  homes,  and  the  liuge  Impe- 
rial Hotel  on  Park  Row  was  finally  absorbed 
for  a  divine  hospice  of  healing.  It  was  Zion 
Avenue  as  effectually  as  if  it  had  been  so  named. 

**  The  prophet  had  outgrown  the  International 
Association,  so  he  discarded  the  scaffolding  by 
which  he  had  mounted  to  the  clouds,  and  with 
proper  flourish  of  trumpets  announced  the  found- 
ing of  the  Christian  Catholic  Church  of  Zion, 
with  himself  as  the  general  overseer  of  every- 
thing that  appertained  to  its  spiritual,  temporal, 
or  financial  welfare.  He  was  now  the  absolute 
master  of  all  its  properties,  the  sole  owner  of  all 
of  it  in  fact  if  not  in  theory,  and  he  is  to-day. 
The  Zion  Bank,  for  instance,  is  a  private  insti- 
tution owned  by  the  overseer,  its  stock  consist- 
ing of  personal  notes  signed  by  Dowie  and  guar- 
anteeing interest  to  the  holder  thereof;  and  the 
bank  is  typical  of  all  the  Zion  industries  from 
start  to  finish,  from  souls,  if  I  may  so  put  it.  to 
shoes.  In  the  overseer's  business  genius  Dowie's 
flock  has  just  as  implicit  faith  as  in  his  religious 
prophecies — indeed,  religion  and  business,  busi- 
ness and  religion,  are  one  and  inseparable  in 
Zion. 

♦<  Meanwhile  St.  PauFs  Church  grew  too  small 
for  the  expanding  faith,  and  one  fine  day  Dowie 
surprised  Chicago  by  calmly  stating  that  he  had 
rented  the  monster  hall  of  the  Anditorium  for 
his  Sunday  services.  Chicago  was  still  more 
surprised  when  the  overseer  filled  the  place  to 
overflowing  weekly. 

ZION   CITY. 

''However,  the  overseer  of  the  Christian 
Catholic  (yhurch,  with  characteristic  canniness, 
recognized  that  it  would  be  unwise  longer  to  defy 
a  public  opinion  being  intensified  against  him 
as  the  days  went  on  by  the  more  energetic 
action  of  the  health  authorities ;  and,  besides, 
he  was  just  at  the  turning-point  where  he  was 
likely  to  get  the  wrong  end  of  free  newspaper 
publicity.  So  the  Zion  City  Land  and  Invest- 
ment was  incorporated, — John  Alexander  at  the 
head  of  it,  to  be  sure, — and  his  agents  purchased 
six  thousand  acres  of  land,  forty-two  miles  north 
of  Chicago,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Miehig^" 
The  cost  of  the  property  is  estimated  at  a  millioii 
and  a  quarter,  but  the  overseer  raised  that  on 
his  personal  notes  without  eeeming  difflcolt^i 
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and  the  whole  deal  went  through  with  a  rush 
and  a  quiet  that  must  compel  admiration  as  a 
bit  of  up-to-date  promoting.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  restorer's  business  instincts  that  he  pro- 
poses to  dispose  of  this  land  in  small  lots  on 
long  leases  for  fifteen  times  its  original  cost. 

<'Zion  City  itself  is  plain  and  unassuming 
enough  ;  its  newness  and  its  crudities  remind 
one  of  the  boom  towns  of  our  more  Western 
prairies.  Instead  of  the  saloons  and  the  dance- 
halls  and  the  theaters,  however,  there  are  the 
tabernacle  and  the  hospice,  for  in  Zion  all 
worldly  amusements  are  forbidden  ;  and  instead 
of  the  rougher  and  more  ready  Westerner,  there 
are  the  eight  thousand  mild-eyed,  peaceful,  weak- 
looking  followers  of  the  latter-day  Messiah.  In 
a  word,  Zion  City  may  be  described  as  a  purely 
religious  town,  run  on  a  cooperative  basis, — the 
cooperation  ceasing,  to  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar 
and  the  uninitiated,  when  the  funds  get  to  John 
Alexander  Dowie.  Each  member  of  Zion  pays 
a  tithe  of  his  income  to  the  prophet,  for  Elijah 
levies  no  charge  for  his  prayers  and  his  cures, 
and  all  offerings  must  come  by  the  free  will  of 
the  donors, — a  system  of  finance  that  has  the 
prosperity  of  its  originator  to  recommend  it  to 
institutions  avowedly  secular." 


COCiPERATIVE  STORES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  famous  Rochdale  experiment  in  dis- 
tributive cooperation, — no  longer  looked 
upon  in  England  as  an  experiment, — has  been 
repeated  at  many  points  in  the  United  States, 
but  nowhere,  perhaps,  so  successfully  as  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  there  are  to-day  fifty-two  local 
stores  organized  on  the  cooperative  plan,  with  a 
wholesale  establishment  in  San  Francisco  at  the 
head  of  the  system.  In  the  October  number  of 
Out  West^  that  representative  magazine  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  we  find  the  following  account  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Rochdale  movement  in 
California  : 

"'  It  began  seven  years  ago,  at  a  small  village 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  the  start  was 
even  humbler  than  that  of  the  English  weavers. 
The  name  of  the  village  is  Dos  Palos.  The  origi- 
nal capital  consisted  of  $10  in  cash  and  $14  in 
produce.  At  first,  the  store  was  opened  only 
one  night  in  each  week,  and  frequently  the  en- 
tire stock  was  sold  on  each  occasion.  Business 
and  membership  rapidly  increased.  More  capi- 
tal was  paid  in  and  the  store  opened  for  business 
twice  a  week,  then  three  times,  then  every  day. 
At  the  end  of  six  months,  an  inventory  showed: 
Fixtures  and  building,  $100;  merchandise  and 
cash  on  hand,  $559  ;  total,  $659.  At  the  end  of 
another  six  months,  the  capital  had  grown  con- 


siderably, and  a  dividend  of  $160  was  divided 
among  the  stockholders.  At  the  end  of  thirty 
months,  the  cash  on  hand  amounted  to  $1,061  ; 
merchandise,  $3,756  ;  fixtures  and  building, 
$557.22  ;  bills  receivable,  $1,005.60  ;  total, 
$6,379.82.  The  date  of  this  report  was  Janu- 
ary 2,  1899.  At  this  time  a  new  building  was 
constructed,  40  by  60  feet,  with  a  hall  above. 
At  the  end  of  that  year  the  capital  amounted  to 
$12,930.25. 

"The  enterprise  was  then  well  established, 
and  has  continued  to  expand  ever  since  The 
capital  on  the  first  of  last  January  was  $20,000, 
and  the  gain  in  business  larger  in  proportion 
than  the  increase  in  capital. 

*' Having  learned  the  secret  of  cooperation, 
the  Dos  Palos  settlers  began  to  extend  it  in  other 
directions.  In  1902,  they  added  a  furniture 
and  undertaking  department  to  their  store,  and 
opened  a  lumber  and  fuel  yard.  During  the 
present  year,  they  have  started  a  creamery  which 
handles  the  product  of  several  hundred  cows. 
They  have  now  determined  upon  a  cold-storage 
plant  and  an  ice  factory,  and  are  also  consider- 
ing plans  for  a  steam  laundry. 

"  Such  things  must  either  die  quickly  or  ex- 
tend in  all  directions.  They  simply  cannot 
stand  still.  It  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
universe.  And  at  Dos  Palos  they  appear  to 
have  taken  firm  root,  and  to  be  likely  to  extend 
until  all  the  public-spirited  members  of  the  com- 
munity have  come  together  in  an  institution 
through  which  they  will  not  only  buy  all  they 
consume,  but  sell  all  they  produce.  Not  the 
least  interesting  side  of  such  things  is  the  social 
life  growing  out  of  them.  It  is  a  business  part- 
nership which  flowers  in  brotherhood.  Is  it 
not  delighfful  to  contemplate  what  California 
will  be  when  the  Dos  Palos  example  shall  have 
been  followed  generally  and  carried  to  its  logi- 
cal conclusion  by  a  multitude  of  communities  ? 

THE    LOS    ANGELES    GOOPERATORS. 

"  An  example  of  another  kind  is  the  institu- 
tion known  as  the  Los  Angeles  Cooperators. 
This  was  strong  to  begin  with,  but  gets  stronger 
all  the  time.  It  started  with  a  considerable 
capital,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  a  community 
as  large  as  Los  Angeles.  It  does  a  monthly 
business  of  about  eight  thousand  dollars,  which 
is  constantly  increasing.  In  addition  to  the 
large  parent  store,  it  now  has  two  good-sized 
branches  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

"  This  company  has  developed  a  plan  which 
makes  it  in  effect  a  mammoth  department  store. 
In  addition  to  its  large  grocery  business,  con- 
ducted in  its  own  stores,  it  has  arrangements 
with  dealers  in  every  line,  from  the  haberdasher 
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to  the  agricultural  implement  mau.  By  throwing 
the  trade  of  its  1,500  members  to  the  'associated 
stores,'  it  obtains  discounts  ranging  from  5  to 
15  per  cent,  on  all  they  buy.  This  goes  to 
swell  the  profits  of  the  cooperative  stockholders. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  in  the  end  they  will 
have  a  big  department  store  of  their  own,  under 
their  own  roof,  with  branches  in  many  different 
parts  of  the  city.  This  would  be  nothing  but 
the  legitimate  growth  which  is  reasonably  to  be 
expected.  Th(^  possibilities  in  a  city  as  large  as 
Los  Angeles  are  almost  unlimited." 


A  NEW  PARASITE. 

IN  the  last  number  of  the  periodical  issued  by 
the  world-famous  zoological  station  at  Na- 
ples, to  publish  the  results  obtained  by  the  in- 
vestigators who  come  from  all  countries  to  study 
the  rich  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Italian  coast, 
appears  an  account  of  a  new  parasite. 

The  writer,  Dr.  li.  T.  Giinther,  cites  such  dis- 
tinguished men  as  Gegenbaur,  von  Kolliker,  and 
Heinrich  Miiller  as  the  true  discoverers  of  the 
new  animal,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
ought  to  be  called  their  discovery,  inasmucli  as 
the  scientists  in  question  did  not  know  what  they 
had  discovered.  These  scientists  had  collected 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  quantities  of  a  cer- 
tain fragile  mollusk  called  phyllishoe,  a  some- 
what anomalous  shellfish  that  lacks  a  shell,  and 
like  many  of  the  marine  moUusca,  is  exquisitely 
beautiful,  being  transparent  and  colorless,  but 
thickly  dotted  over  with  phosphorescent  patches 
that  render  it  luminous  at  night. 

There  was  a  peculiar  structure  depending 
from  the  lower  side  of  the  mollusk,  the  use  of 
which  was  not  apparent,*but  which,  it  was  thought, 
might  be  some  kind  of  a  gland,  and  might  possi- 
bly secrete  a  fluid  to  attract  the  unwary  within 
reach  of  phyllishoe  when  it  desired  to  eat. 
Other  explanations  were  offered,  but  the  matter 
was  dismissed  without  reaching  any  definite 
conclusion. 

The  writer  found  that  phyllishoe  sometimes 
showed  no  such  structure  on  its  ventral  side, 
and  after  giving  the  specimens  a  more  careful 
examination,  found  it  was  not  a  part  of  the 
mollusk  at  all,  but  a  separate  organism  attached 
to  it,  and  the  organism  was  one  of  the  jelly- 
fishes. 

The  jellyfish  family  presents  many  different 
forms,  and  different  species  may  appear  quite 
dissimilar  at  first  glance,  and  anatomical  study 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  the  relationship 
of  different  kinds.  They  are  among  the  most 
delicate  creatures  that  live  in  the  sea,  often  mere 
animate  films  that  would  collapse  into  a  shape- 


less mass  if  not  supported  by  the  buoyancy  of 
the  water,  but  they  liave  great  tenacity  of  hfe 
and  have  persisted  for  ages  against  the  storms 
and  stresses  of  the  oc(?an  as  well  as  the  hostile 
attacks  of  other  animals.  Tli(?y  are  phosphores- 
cent, and  as  many  species  have  the  habit  of  trav- 
eling in  large  companies,  they  often  present  the 
appearance  of  a  submerged  bit  of  the  Milky  Way 
as  they  drift  through  the  water  at  night.  Many 
kinds  possess  stinging  cells,  from  which  threads 
like  minute  harpoons  are  thrown  out  against  the 
enemy,  producing  the  effect  of  an  electric  shock 
that  may  amount  to  an  electrocution  ;  so  the 
initiated,  at  h;ast,  keep  at  a  respectful  distance. 
But  parasitism  has  not  been  known  among  them, 
and  it  was  most  unexpected  to  find  this  new 
one  attached  to  the  mollusk. 

M nostra  is  shaped  like  an  open  umbrella,  with 
the  mouth  at  the  end  of  the  handle  and  a  ten- 
tacle floating  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  four 
radial  canals,  which  have  the  same  position  as 
the  side  of  an  umbrella. 

By  means  of  its  mouth  it  attaches  itself  to 
phyllishoe  just  beneath  the  junction  of  the  oeso- 
phagus and  stomach,  and  there  it  sucks  blood 
and  cells  from  the  tissues  of  its  host. 

It  has  stinging  cells,  but  they  are  on  the  out- 
side of  the  umbrella  surface,  not  in  a  position 
to  be  used  against  the  host,  although  they  can 
be  used  against  an  approaching  enemy,  and  the 
writer  notes  that  they  were  so  used  in  at  least 
one  instance,  the  mollusk  purposely  turning  its 
parasitized  side  toward  the  intruder.  On  this 
account,  it  may  bo  that  the  relation  between 
them  is  of  mutual  advantage. 

This  type  of  jellyfish  usually  swims  by  con- 
tracting and  expanding  the  top  of  the  umbrella : 
but  the  parasite,  carried  about  by  its  host,  has 
no  occasion  to  swim,  still  it  contracts  in  the 
same  wav,  and  the  writer  thinks  tlie  contrac- 
tions  aid  in  drawing  blood  from  the  host,  and 
compares  the  change  in  the  use  of  the  umbrella 
with  an  adaptation  in  the  life  history  of  certain 
Crustacea,  where  appendages  originally  devised 
for  swimming  become  converted  into  organs  for 
mastication. 

The  writer  was  puzzled  to  know  how  mnestra 
and  phyllishoe  get  together,  for  even  if  the  jelly- 
fish swims  independently  when  young,  it  most 
be  a  weak  swimmer,  while  phyUuhoe  is  more 
active,  and  could  escape  unless  there  were  many 
parasites  present,  and  that  was  not  the  case. 

But  the  germ  cells  of  many  of  these  ani- 
mals  can  creep  or  swim  about,  and  examination 
showed  that  germ  cells  had  penetrated  within  the 
body  of  the  host,  and  were  developing  there. 
Between  this  development  inside,  and  the  nib- 
sequent  attachment  outside^  of  the  body  of  the 
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is  probably  a  period  when  the  jelly- 
i  free  existence,  because  small  shells 
c  organism  were  found  in  the  stomach 
isite  which  must  have  attached  itself 
•t  time  before,  for  it  could  not  have 
ich  food  from  the  body  of  the  host. 


tation  of  taking  milk,  have  been  found  catching 
flies  that  torment  cattle.  Some  harm  is  done  by 
some  birds,  but  more  good  than  harm  is  done 
even  by  the  most  obnoxious." 


[RDS  AS  INSECT-CATCHERS. 

lue  of  our  native  birds  as  devourers 
Dxious  insects  is  too  often  lost  sight 

who  plead  for  the  protection  of  the 
some  of  their  strongest  arguments  on 
8  rendered  by  the  feathered  tenants 
Is  and  forests  in  ridding  the  farmer 
his  most  destructive  pests.  Such  an 
is  pressed  by  Mr.  Louis  Windmiiller 
ie  contributed  by  him  to  the  Outlook 
i)  of  October  10.  After  alluding  to 
at  robins  have  a  relish  for  the  poison- 
whicli  causes  the  death  of  the  cow  as 
enters  her  stomach,  Mr.  Windmiiller 
,o  enumerate  certain  other  insect- 
among  our  wild  birds,  as  follows  : 
je-breasted  grosbeak,  too  often  shot  for 
B,  has  a  predilection  for  potato-bugs. 
•  birds  none  are  more  beneficial  than 
with    open   beak  one  of  these   tiny 

absorb  during   its   rapid    flight   all 

mosquitoes  it  encounters.  Their  an- 
ill  cease  wherever  swallows  congre- 
»sting  under  eaves,  they  like  to  use 
or  the  construction  of  their  homes, 
terial  moistened  piles  should  be  pro- 
v^eniont  to  barns  and  outhouses  in 
Martins  and  thrushes  also  are  use- 
ickoo  will  feed  on  caterpillars  so  hairy 
espised  by  almost  all  other  birds, 
stomachs  of  cuckoos  were  opened  by 
Beal  in  the   Bureau   of   Agriculture, 

lined    with   the   fur  of   caterpillars, 
ers  live  on  ants. 

inghird  is  by  nature  a  fly-catcher. 
f  the  gizzards  of  238  meadow  larks 
73  per  cent,  of  grasshoppers,  etc.,  and 
t.  of  vegetable  food.  The  consump- 
3m  and  American  sparrows  of  weed- 
iseful  as  the  destruction  of  insects  ; 
ise,  birds  save  the  farmer  much  labor. 
8  are  called  the  butchers  of  insects 
3y  harpoon  living  locusts  with  hooked 
^reserve  what  they  cannot  eat  at  once 
iays  to  come.  A  catbird  will  enjoy 
it  for  every  single  cherry  he  picks  he 
ue  a  thousand  worms.  All  summer 
BCt  the  foliage  of  elm  trees  against 
-Tiring  a  continuance  of  their  cooling 
at-BUckers,  that  formerly  had  the  repu- 


A  HOSPITAL  AND  CRECHE  FOR  BIRDS. 

**    A    WOMAN'S    Novel    Profession"   is   the 
-^^     title  which  Miss  Lena  Shepstone  gives 
in  the  Girls'  Realm  to  the  work  of  Miss  Virginia 
Pope  : 

"  In  the  very  center  and  heart  of  her  busy 
city,  she  has  established  a  hospital  and  boarding 
house  for  birds.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the 
hospital  contains  over  six  hundred  patients  and 
the  boarding  house  some  four  thousand  feath- 
ered pets.  The  latter  are  sent  to  the  house  by 
their  owners  while  on  their  holidays.  The  charge 
made  is  from  one  shilling  to  half  a  crown  per 
week,  which  includes  board  and  lodging  and  all 
attendance.  The ,  most  interesting  department 
of  this  novel  and  fascinating  institution  is  the 
hospital.  It  comprises  several  wards, — large, 
light  rooms  for  the  convalescents,  and  small, 
darkened  compartments  for  the  contagious  cases 
and  the  patients  requiring  rest  and  quietude. 
About  the  main  wards  are  arranged  the  privates 
wards, — airy  cages,  with  lofty  perches,  and  dark 
boxes  with  hot-water  bottles,  mattresses,  cotton 
pillows,  and  warm  flannel  coverings." 

The  medical  diagnosis  is  surprisingly  like 
what  is  observed  with  human  patients.  The 
bird's  tongue  is  examined  ;  its  digestion  and 
appetite  are  watched.  Pills  are  given  in  grapes 
or  mixed  with  food.  In  surgical  cases,  ^'the 
birds  are  usually  operated  upon  without  chloro- 
form ; "  only  in  very  serious  cases  is  it  used. 
"In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,"  according  to  the 
bird  specialist,  "a  broken  wing  or  leg  can  be 
saved."  Miss  Pope  has  taken  courses  in  homoe- 
opathy and  in  allopathy  ;  she  has  doctored  and 
cured  several  thousands  of  birds.  She  has  sat 
up  all  night  with  a  Mexican  parrot,  originally 
worth  £50,  which  was  dangerously  ill.  Besides 
keeping  a  birds'  boarding  house  and  school, 
Miss  Pope  trains  backward  or  untidy  birds. 


STUDIES  IN  BIRD-SONG.  ' 

IT  is  a  charming  diversion  from  the  usually 
solid  articles  of  the  London  Quarterly  Review 
when  Mr.  Robert  McLeod  favors  us  with  an  es- 
say on  the  development  of  bird -song.  He  re- 
views two  works  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Witchell,  who  defines  bird-song  as  the  whole 
range  of  voice  in  birds.  He  suggests  that  the 
first  vocal  sounds  were  cries  of  terror  or  anger. 
To  the  danger-signal  and  combat  cry  is  added 
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the  call  note.     These  three  strands  have  been 
woven  into  the  song  of  moat  of  our  birds. 


Imitation  is  represented  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal sources  of  musical  composition  among  birds: 

■'  The  warblers  have,  as  we  might  expect,  much 
in  common  in  their  voices ;  and  the  sedge- 
warbler,  a  mighty  singer,  is  a  gifted  mimic. 
There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  variety  of 
sounds  it  can  reproduce.  We  have  listened  to  its 
extraordinary  song — a  medley  of  many  strains— 
when  twilight  was  deepening  into  darknesB. 
and  have  bfcn  entranced.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  it,— rapid,  of  many  tones,  of  mani- 
fold lights  and  shades,  of  varied  cadences,  re- 
producing with  absolute  fidelity  the  songs  of 
neighbor  birds,  in  some  cases  apparently  ar- 
ranged in  a  preconcerted  order.  Buntings  imi- 
tate pipits  ;  greenfinches  and  yellow-hammers 
have  similar  voices  ;  and  we  know  that  in  winter 
they  seek  their  food  in  the  same  places,  and 
hear  each  other's  calls.  So  imitative  is  the  jay 
in  a  wild  stale  that  it  has  been  known  to  intro- 
duce into  its  song  uot  only  the  shrill  uikew  of  the 
kite,  the  scream  of  the  buzzard,  and  the  hooting 
of  the  owl,  but  the  bleating  of  the  lamb  and  the 
neighing  of  the  horse.  A  sparrow,  we  are  told, 
educated  under  a  linnet,  hearing  by  accident  a 
goldfinch  sing,  developed  a  song  that  was  a 
mixture  of  the  songs  of  these  two  birds  ;  while 
another,  brought  up  in  a  cage  of  canaries,  sang 
like  a  canary,  only  better  ;  a  third,  reared  in  a 
cage  close  to  a  skylark,  imitated  with  surprising 
success  the  skylark's  song,  but  interrupted  tlie 
strain  with  its  own  call  notes.  .  .  .  Animal  cries, 
too,  have  been  imitated.  The  roar  of  the  ostrich 
and  of  the  lion,  it  is  said,  are  so  similar  that  even 
Hottentots  are  sometimes  unable  to  discriminate 
between  them." 

THB  niohtinqale's  repebtory. 
Mr.  Witchell  is  undoubtedly  a  bold  man.  He 
has  not  feared  to  attempt  a  description  o£  the 
witchery  of  the  nightingale's  song.  The  prose- 
writer  has  rushed  in  where  even  poets  feared  to 
tread  ;  and  we  are  grateful  to  the  reviewer  for 
reproducing  the  passage  which  follows  : 

The  fullness  of  tone  which  the  nightingale  displays 
interferes  wiili  the  accuracy  of  initt*tion  in  many  in- 
stancea ;  and,  indeed,  so  wonderful  in  the  song  that  the 
listener  is  apt  to  forget  all  else  than  the  supreme  Im- 
pulse and  pa.viion  of  tlie  singer.  Perhaps  the  surround- 
ings of  the  bird  increaMe  the  effect.  The  murmur  of 
the  stream  ;  the  soft  moonlight  which  bathes  the  dewy 
meadow  and  sheds  white  naves  across  the  woodland 
track,  checkered  with  shiidows  of  clustering  fresh  May 
leaves,— these  are  nuitable  featured  in  the  realm  of  this 
monarch  of  song,  and  increase  the  effect.    Now  it  pro- 


longs its  repetitions  till  the  wood  rings.  K( 
seems  as  soft  as  a  kiss  ;  now  it  is  a  loud 
chance  a  threat  (rrrrrr) ;  now  a  soft  peei 
swelling  in  an  amazing  crcHccndo.  Now  i 
the  eip  alp  gip  kIsIsIsM  of  the  woodwarble 
bubbling  notes  of  the  nuthatch.  The  acienti 
gator  is  abashed  by  this  tempestuous  song, 
melody,  the  triumph-song  of  Nature  heneL 
beyond  the  ear,  right  to  the  heart.  It  ia  pleai 
But  no,  it  is  declamatory:  now  weird,  nowt 
umphant,  half  merry.  One  seems  to  hear  il 
mock,  and  defy  almost  in  the  same  breath. 

WHY    BIRDS    Sisa. 


thinks  that  the  inQuenci 
on  the  evolution  of  bird-song  has  been  n 
aggerated.  In  the  case  of  migrants,  t 
bird  sings  rapturously  before  the  arriva 
female,  but  "as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
courtship  is  over,  the  nest  built,  and  d 
cares  begun  that  the  bird  utters  its  fnl 
.  ,  .  The  perfect  melody  is  not  that  of  ( 
woos,  but  of  one  who  has  won.  .  .  .  Son( 
in  its  liighest  display  belongs  to  the  »} 
the  year,  is  uttered  in  the  main  by  ti 
male.  It  is  probably  a  manifestation  o 
and  exuberant  vitality.  It  is  the  ovei 
the  new  life  and  contagious  gladness,  wit 
springtide,  with  its  abundance  of  food 
bright  Bunshine,  bring  to  the  healthy  bii 


*'  T  T  has  been  said  that  mankind  is  nev 
■L  than  three  months  removed  fron 
starvation."  From  this  ancient  truism  I 
Stannard  Baker,  in  the  November  Har^ 
tails  some  of  the  numerous  ways  hy 
science  is  supplementing  the  lessening  tc 
ply,  and  comes  quickly  to  the  remarki 
periments  of  Professor  Nobbe,  of  Forest 
ray,  Tharandt,  in  Saxony.  He  descrihei  P) 
Nobbe's  work  in  part  as  follows  : 

"  In  times  past  investigators  of  soil  ait 
culture  devoted  their  attention  largely  W 
ing  the  composition  of  Taiioiu  kinds 
to  the  improvement  of  fertiliaera,  and 
gesting  new  systems  of  drainage  and 
supply.  Professor  Nobbe  has  gone  a  step 
in  ailvance,  declaring  that  plants  will  p 
der  certain  conditions,  just  aa  well  with 
as  with  soil.  At  first  glance  this  mt 
strange  enough,  yet  here  are  treca,  fni 
to  ten  inches  in  circumference  atthelM 
trunk,  growing  in  clean  water,  without « 
soil  of  any  deacription.  They  stand  in  re 
back  of  the  Fo:  icademy.  and  near  F' 
Nobb*'- 
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MAKING    SOIL    ACTIVE    BY    CHEMICALS. 

Tracing  many  experiments  by  different  scien- 
tists up  to  the  point  where  it  was  decided  that  the 
nodules  on  plants  which  grow  in  soil  devoid  of 
nitrogen  were  the  result  of  bacteria  in  the  soil, 
Mr.  Baker  proceeds  : 

"Professor   Nobbe   took   up  the  work  with 
vigor.     If  these  nodules  were  produced  by  bac- 
teria, then  the  bacteria  must  be  present  in  the 
soil ;  and  if  they  were  not  present,  would  it  not 
be  possible  to  supply  them  by  artificial  means  ? 
In   other   words,  if   soil,  even   worn-out   farm 
soil, — or,  indeed,  pure  sand,  like  that  of  the  sea- 
shore,— could  thus  be  inoculated,  as  a  physician 
inoculates   a   guinea-pig   with   anthrax    germs, 
would  not  beans  and  peas  planted  there  form 
nodules  and  draw  their  nourishment  from  the 
air  ?     It  was  a  somewhat  startling  idea  ;  but  all 
radically  new  ideas  are  startling,  and  after  think- 
ing it  over.  Professor  Nobbe  began,  in  1888,  a 
series  of  most  remarkable  experiments,  having 
as  their  purpose  the  discovery  of  a  practical 
method  of  soil  inoculation.     He  gathered   the 
nodule-covered  roots  of  beans  and  peas,  dried 
and  crushed  them,  and  made  an  extract  of  them 
in  water.     Then  he  prepared  a  gelatine  solution 
with  a  little  sugar,  asparagine,  and  other  mate- 
rials, and   added  the  nodule  extract.     In  this 
medium  colonies  of  bacteria  at  once  began  to 
grow — bacteria  of  many  kinds.   Professor  Nobbe 
separated  the   radiocola — which  are  oblong  in 
shape — and    made  what   is  known  as  a  ^  clean 
culture,' — that  is,  a  culture  in  gelatine  consisting 
of  billions   of   these   particular  germs   and  no 
others.     When  he  had  succeeded  in  producing 
these  clean  cultures,  he  was  ready  for  his  actual 
experiments   in    growing    plants.     He   took   a 
quantity  of  pure  sand,  and  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  it  contained  no  nitrogen,  nor  bacteria  in 
any  form,  he  heated  it  to  a  high    temperature 
three  different  times  for  six  hours,  thereby  com- 
pletely sterilizing  it.     This  sand  he  placed  in 
three  jars.     To  each  of  these  he  added  a  small 
quantity  of  mineral  food, — the   required  phos- 
phorus, potassium,  iron,  sulphur,  and  so  on.     To 
the  first  he  supplied  no  nitrogen  at  all  in  any 
form  ;    the  second  he  fertilized  with  saltpeter, 
which  is  largely  composed  of  nitrogen  in  a  form 
in  which  plants  may  readily  absorb  it  through 
their  roots  ;    the  third  of  the  jars  he  inoculated 
with    some   of    his   bacteria  culture.     Then  he 
planted  beans  and  awaited  the  results, — as  may 
be   imagined,    somewhat   anxiously.     Perfectly 
pure  sterilized  water  was  supplied  to  each  jar  in 
equal  amounts.     The  seeds  sprouted,  and  for  a 
week  the  young  shoots  in  the  three  jars  were 
almost  identical  in  appearance.     But  soon  after 


that  there  was  a  gradual  but  striking  change. 
The  beans  in  the  first  jar,  having  no  nitro- 
gen and  no  inoculation,  turned  pale  and  re- 
fused to  grow,  finally  dying  down  completely, — 
starved  for  want  of  nitrogenous  food,  exactly  as 
a  man  would  starve  for  the  lack  of  the  same 
kind  of  nourishment.  The  beans  in  the  second 
jar,  with  the  fertilized  soil,  grew  about  as  they 
would  in  the  garden,  all  of  the  nourishment 
having  been  artificially  supplied.  But  the  third 
jar,  which  had  been  jealously  watched,  showed 
really  a  miracle  of  growth.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  soil  in  this  jar  was  as  absolutely 
free  of  nitrogen  as  the  soil  in  the  first  jar,  and 
yet  the  beans  flourished  greatly,  and  when  some 
of  the  plants  were  analyzed  they  were  found  to 
be  rich  in  nitrogen.  Nodules  had  formed  on 
the  roots  of  the  beans  in  the  third  or  inoculated 
jar  only,  thereby  proving  beyond  the  hope  of 
the  experimenter  that  soil  inoculation  was  a 
possibility,  at  least  in  the  laboratory. 

**With  this  favorable  beginning,  Professor 
Nobbe  went  forward  with  his  experiments  with 
renewed  vigor.  He  tried  inoculating  the  soil 
for  peas,  lupin,  vetch,  acacia,  robinia,  and  in 
every  case  the  roots  formed  nodules,  and  although 
there  was  absolutely  no  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  the 
plants  invariably  flourished. 

INOCULATING    THE    SOIL. 

"  Having  thus  proved  the  remarkable  eflBcacy 
of  soil  inoculation  in  his  laboratory  and  green- 
houses, where  I  saw  great  numbers  of  experi- 
ments still  going  forward.  Professor  Nobbe  set 
himself  to  make  his  discoveries  of  practical  value. 
He  gave  to  his  bacteria  cultures  the  name  *  Ni- 
tragen' — spelled  with  an  a — and  1^  produced 
separate  cultures  for  each  of  the  important  crops 
— peas,  beans,  vetch,  lupin,  and  clover.  In  1894, 
the  first  of  these  were  placed  on  the  market,  and 
they  had  a  considerable  sale,  although  such  a 
radical  innovation  as  this,  so  far  out  of  the  or- 
dinary run  of  agricultural  operation,  and  so*  al- 
most unbelievably  wonderful,  cannot  be  expected 
to  spread  very  rapidly.  The  cultures  are  now 
manufactured  at  one  of  the  great  commercial 
chemical  laboratories  on  the  river  Main.  I  saw 
some  of  them  in  Professor  Nobbe's  laboratory. 
They  were  put  up  in  small  glass  bottles,  each 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  crop  for  which  it 
is  especially  adapted.  The  bottle  was  partly 
filled  with  the  yellow  gelatinous  substance  in 
which  the  bacteria  grow.  On  the  surface  of  this 
there  was  a  mossylike  gray  growth,  resembling 
mould.  This  consisted  of  innumerable  millions 
of  the  little  oblong  bacteria.  A  bottle  cost  about 
fifty  cents,  and  contained  enough  bacteria  for 
inoculating  half  an  acre  of  land.     It  must  be 
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QEied  withiu  a  <.-i-i-taiu  iiuiiilx'i'  uf  uvi'kit  aTtci'  it 
is  obtained,  whiln  it  is  ^still  fresh.  TIh!  iTicthod 
of  application  is  vfiy  niuijile.  Tin;  coiiti^iits  of 
the  bottle  an-  diluted  with  wanu  wuti-r.  Tlieu 
the  seeds  of  thd  Leans,  clowr,  or  peas,  whidi 
have  provi.msly  been  mixed  with  a  littli;  soil, 
are  treated  with  this  solution  and  thoivjiighly 
mixed  with  the  soil.  .\.ftcr  that  tins  mass  is  par- 
tially dried  so  that  the  seeds  may  be  readily 
sown.  Tin;  bacteria  at  once  begin  to  iinipagato 
in  the  soil,  which  is  their  naiiinil  liDmo.  .md  by 
the  time  the  i)eans  or  peas  have  put  out  routs 
they  are  present  in  vast  numbers,  ami  ri'ady  to 
begin  the  active  work  of  forming  nodulew.  It 
is  not  known  exactly  how  the  Ixicteri.a  absorli 
the  free  nitrogen  from  the  air.  but  they  do  it 
successfully,  and  that  is  the  main  thing.  Many 
German  agriculturists  have  tried  Niiragen.  <  »ne, 
who  was  skejitical  of  its  virtues  wroti^  to  Pro- 
fessor Xobbe  that  he  sowed  the  baeteria-inoeu- 
lated  seeds  in  the  form  of  a  huge  letter  N  in  the 
midst  of  his  field,  planting  the  rest  in  the  or- 
dinary way.  Before  a  month  had  pa^ed,  that 
N  showed  up  green  and  big  over  ail  the  field, 
the  plants  composing  it  thriving  so  much  better 
than  those  around  it." 

THE  HOUSE  OF  VICTOR  HUQO. 

TIBURCE  BEAUGEAKD  describes  in  the 
English  lUustrated  "La  Maiaon  de  Victor 
Hugo,"  now  the  property  of  the  city  of  Paris 
and  a  pubbc  museum.  Its  contents  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  versatility  of  the  great  writer.  There 
is  a  desk  carved  by  the  great  poet  himself,  orig- 
inally intended  for  a  charity  bazar,  but  kept  by 
the  poet's  wife,  who  sent  a  thousand- franc  note 
instead.     On  this  desk  are  the  inkstands  of  A. 


Hug,,. 


*.    Tjamartine,    (ieorge    t?and,    and    V 
,. ....1   ^ 1    1  „  Tj,, !.;.„ 


d   by  Hugo  liimseK. 


Th(!  rooms  on  the  ser-oiid  floor  eontaiu  specimeni 

"     --  in  drawing,  jiaiiiting.  wooii- 

ajtestry.      ■■  Ho  paints  «=  •" 


ciTorts  i 


I'ootaiu  specimen 

-   •—•—•'-■-  wooii- 

asbc 


of  the  poei 

carving,    anu    uvun    lh|h.-biij.       ■■  jh:  jimiiii 

writes,  with  the  eyes  and  imagination  of 
tellectuai  giant,"     Thuophile  Gaiitier  is  quota! 
as  saying,    >■  Had  Victor  Hugo  not  been  a  poet, 
he  wouhl  have  been  a  painter  of  tlie  first  oriier," 
His    iiaintinL'    materialH   ooninriscd    ticti.   iienri 


as  (^uviii^,    '-  ill 

he  wouhl  have  heen  a  painter  of  tlie  first  oriter," 

His    painting   materials  comprised  pt-n.  pencil, 

'      '    "      '  iircoal,  and  soot.     'J'lie  prevailing 


red    chalk, _ 

t  of  the  poet's 


„nd  ;,„.... 

redecoratii. 

,nd  1 


I  lie   pnrvamiip 
L  of  the  house  is 


A  gro- 


descrihed  as  Oriental  and  medieval.  ..  ^.. 
tesque  example  of  woodcarving  bv  Hugo  is  pic- 
ured.     The  singular  fact  is  recorded  that  Hugo 


JUld  li 


!r  allow  a  piano 


disliked  music;  ami   huuiu  uuvcr  mio..  »  [,» 

to  be  brought  into  the  house.  At  one  of  hi? 
ii'ceptions,  however,  a  number  of  young  girls 
naiig  some  chorus<?8,  and  one  of  these  singer* 
was  afterward  Emjiri'ss  of  the  French, 

WOMEN  AS  HATHEHATICIAHS. 

THE  leading  article  in  the  Reoue  Scientifiqui 
of  September  'IK  is  interesting  and  emi- 
nently readable.  M.  Gino  Loria  treats  of  female 
mathematicians.  It  is  not  simply  a  series  of  bi- 
ographies, but  is  an  attempt,  more  or  less  seri- 
ous, U>  answer  the  (juestion  as  to  whether  womtn 
as  mathematicians  are  really  great  and  capable 
of  being  leaders. 

■■  Hyi)atia  offers  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  and 
[lerhaps  the  most  ancient,  of  the  human  documents 
to  solve  the  (juestion,  to  know  if  in  the  realm  of 
science  the  woman  can  perchance  attain  the  high 
summits  ;  if  in  a  woman's  body  lodges  one  of 
those  great  souls  destined  to  speak  to  humanity 
through  the  centurios  ;  if,  therefore,  it  is  wise 
to  encourage  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  restrain 
the  tendency, — n  tendency  more  and  more  accen- 
tuated among  the  beautiful  half  of  the  human 
race,  to  enroll  themselvesassoluiers  in  the  search 
for  truth,  with  the  secret  hope  of  obtaining  the 
marshal's  baton." 

Hypatia  he  ctmsiders,  perhaps,  the  most  note- 
worthy of  all  the  woman  mathematicians.  Emilw 
de  Chati.'let.  the  friend  of  Voltaire,  he  dismisaes 
as  hardly  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  for 
sb(!  used  science  largely  as  a  mask  for  her  follie*. 
Maria  Gai'tana  Agnesi  was  of  a  higher  type,  but 
^he  tthowed  a  lack  of  real  love  for  the  subject, 
for  in  her  later  life  she  gave  up  her  study  and 
devoted  herself  to  religion  and  charity. 

Caroline  Ilerscliel  worked  side  by  side  with 
hor  brother,  carried  out  the  most  abBtnue  calcn* 
latiiins  with  great  skill,  and  showed  heneU 
abundantly  capable  of  independent  work.  But 
after  the  death  of  her  brother  she  abmptly  »bui- 
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r  mathematical  work,  although  she  lived 
jven  years  longer. 

]Jaroline  Herschel,  Th^r^se  and  Made- 
fredi  assisted  their  brother  in  his  work, 
3  wives  of  Lalande,  Flammarion,  Hug- 
zzi  Smith,  and  Villarceau  assisted  their 
I.  Maria  Mitchell  and  Jane  Taylor  are 
d  among  the  distinguished  women. 

Germain,  who  as  a  young  girl  was  in- 
the  story  of  the  devotion  of  Archinedes 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
omen  mathematicians.  M.  Loria  says 
e  mathematicians  may  hesitate  to  re- 

into  the  inner  circle,  philosophers  do 
ate  to  class  her  with  the  precursors  of 

the  women  mathematicians  of  modern 
3rhaps,  Sophie  Kovalevski  takes  the 
rank.  The  daughter  of  a  professor, 
in  order  to  secure  freedom  for  study, 
tnatriculated  in  Heidelberg,  and  after- 
lOved  to  Berlin.  In  the  latter  city  she 
he  favorite  pupil  of  Weierstrass,  She 
a  doctorate  at  Gottingen,  and  later  be- 
ofessor  in  the  University  of  Stockholm, 
ria  points  out  that  in  almost  all  the 
d  the  women  did  not  pursue  the  study 
.  in  itself,  and  in  most  cases  were  more 
lependent  upon  men.  Even  Hypatia 
Bd  by  her  father,  and  perhaps  took  up 
as  much  through  filial  devotion  as  for 
reason.  Emilie  Chatelet  was  under  the 
of  Voltaire,  Clairant,  and  Maupertius. 
Gaetana  Agnesi  was  assisted  by  Ram- 
d  Ricaati.  Sophie  Germain  was  aided 
,  Legendre,  and  Poisson,  while  Caroline 
s  work  was  to  assist  her  brother.  It 
question  whether  the  success  of  Sophie 
ki  was  not  largely  due  to  association 
jierstrass.  She,  too,  hardly  pursued 
tics  as  an  end,  for  she  was  dissatisfied 
joie  et  sans  enthousiasme. 
elusion  he  says  :  "I  have  followed  the 
ent  of  the  flower  which  seemed  to  in- 
some  women  latent  faculties  of  sur- 
ower,  but  the  examination  of  the  har- 
iiits  does  not  bring  me  to  the  certainty 
3  women  can  have  access  to  all  paths ; 
ontrary,  there  has  sprung  up  in  my 
conviction  that  they  ought  to  consider 
tics  with  the  devotion  and  admiration 
otee  who  approaches  an  inaccessible 
Although,  in  a  general  way,  I  am  dis- 
inclination and  by  conviction  to  open 
of  the  sanctuary  of  the  exact  sciences 
er  wishes  to  leap  upon  the  threshold, 
'self  with  regret  obliged  to  make  reser- 
1  regard  to  those  whom  Nature  seems 


■-f  --. 


to  have  called  to  iillntintiljifpniiii'  Peieluuiiee 
some  archsBologist  of  JUngpl^uiB^  compftting  my 
reservations  with  th^t^jfgre^  in  nuthematioi 
by  women  of  the  <iflBi%  centuriae,  will  find 
good  arguments  for  tfAMupAg  me  of  having  been 
a  man  of  little  faith  and  a  false  prophet.  Mj 
bones,  bleaching  in  the  sepulcher,  will  qtiiver 
with  joy  at  this  new  triumph  of  the  <  eternal 


woman. 


} » 


ENGLAND'S  NATIONAL  SCENIC  TRUST. 

THE  work  of  the  organization  formed  in 
England  to  save  the  beauties  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  hands  of  the  vandals  is  described 
in  Pearson^s  Magazine  for  October  by  Mr.  Nigel 
Bond.  "  The  National  Trust  for  Places  of  His- 
toric Interest  or  Natural  Beauty"  was  organ- 
ized in  1895,  in  order  that  ancient  buildings  or 
monuments,  which  speak  of  past  history,  and 
spots  of  great  natural  beauty  should  be  pre- 
served to  the  nation. 

The  late  Duke  of  Westminster  was  its  active 
president  on  its  foundation,  and  on  the  council 
many  eminent  Englishmen  are  proud  to  serve. 

"  The  members  of  the  trust  are  forbidden  to 
take  dividends  from  its  receipts,  and  all  profits 
are  spent  in  furthering  its  objects  ;  moreover, 
the  constitution  of  the  council,  in  which  the 
chief  learned  societies  and  such  bodies  as  the 
universities  and  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery  are  directly  represented,  is  a  guarantee 
that  the  property  acquired  will  be  treated  in  the 
best  way. 

"As  by  its  ownerahip  of  old  buildings  the 
trust  endeavors  to  rescue  from  decay  and  de- 
struction examples  of  man's  handiwork,  *  so  by 
its  <  open  space '  interests  it  attempts  to  preserve 
the  natural  features  of  beautiful  England." 

Beautifxd  scenery  is  preserved,  and  old  houses 
are  repaired  and  saved  from  demolition.  Monu- 
ments are  erected  to  great  men,  such  as  Nelson 
and  Hardy.  No  part  of  the  kingdom  has  not 
received  benefit  from  the  National  Trost  In 
most  foreign  countries  the  states  preeerveB  his- 
toric monuments  and  relics,  and  "jNceserves  nat 
ural  scenery,  but  in  England  this  worl:  has  fkllen^ 
into  the  hands  of  the  National  Trust,      z 

"  The  largest  and  most  enchanting  of  tito  jprop- 
erties  of  the  trust  is  Brandlehow.  It  conaittt.of 
one  bundled  and  eight  acres,  and  ia  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length,  bordering  on  Derwant*  . 
water,  <  the  Queen  of  tiie  Lakes,'  and  stretehing 
from  the  water's  edge  up  the  fell  side  of  Catbela. 

"  Over  £7,000  was  raised  two  years  ago  for 
its  purchase  and  maintenance.  Donations,  made 
by  rich  and  poor  alike,  varied  in  amount  from 
£500  to  one  shilling,  and  the  list  of  1,300  aub* 
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scribera  was  in  a  real  sensu  re^jreseutativu  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

"  Those  who  aru  acquainted  with  the  iinsur- 
passed  lovelinesa  of  the  lake  country  will  rojoice 
that  thia  acquisition  has  been  madi'." 


NEW  MEXICO'S  GYPSUM  DESERT. 

IT  is  safe  to  say  that  comparatively  fow  trav- 
elers have  ever  visited  the  f;reat  desert  of 
white  gypsum  lying  twenty  miles  from  the  rail- 
road station  of  Alamagordo,  New  Mexico. 
Writing  in  Out  ^\\■st  for  <"k'ti>b(>r.  Mr.  E.  Dana 
Johnson  describes  these '■  Wliite  Sands"  as  one 
of  the  strangest  and  most  heaiitiful  uf  all  the 
natural  wonders  of  the  Simthwest. 

From  a  distance  the  gypsum  appears  as  a 
"  huge  splotch  of  glistt^ning  snow  upon  tln>  vast 
expanse  of  gray-brown  desert."  A  close  view 
niakfs  this  resumblanco  to  snow  all  tho  more 
startling.  For  quite  a  distance,  as  one  looks 
from  a  high  point  out  over  the  leagues  of  gyp- 
sum, it  is  a  spotless,  snowy  waste.  Faithcr 
away,  stretches  of  scanty,  whitened  vegetation, 
desolate  alkali  flats,  and  dried-up  lakes  alternate 
with  wide  banks  of  solid  white  gypsum.  It  is 
as  if  the  plain  had  been  covered  with  very  n>any 
feet  of  snow,  after  which  a  higli  wind  bad  swept 
over  it,  laying  the  ground  bare  here  and  there 
and  piling  up  huge  drifts  yonder.  The  great 
billows  of  white,  stretching  away  to  the  moun- 
tains in  the  sunshine,  the  silence  and  the  quiv- 


ering haze,  make  a  sight  never  to  be  I 
Vast,  da/.nliug.  and  inysterious,  the  Ore 
lies,  set  in  thc^  midst  of  the  greater  ed. 
thf  dreaniy  plains,  like  a  huge  glitterii 
The  long  serrated  outline  of  the  San 
range  rises  darkly  against  the  sky  to  : 
while  tlie  sharp,  jagged  summits  of  the 
stand  out  boldly  athwart  the  southern  i 
the  northeast  gleams  the  lofty,  hoary  61 
Sierra  IJlanca.  while  nearer,  to  tlie  i 
Sacramentos  quiver  in  the  purple  dimu 

'■Kor  a  dcjith  of  a  few  inches  the 
dust  is  perfe<'tly  dry,  and  climbing  on 
little  hills  is  like  ascending  a  luouaii 
white  sugar,  into  which  llie  feet  sink  ■ 
shoe-tojis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
white  jiowder,  when  dry,  is  nothing  int 
but  pure  plaster  of  Paris.  Undernea 
moist  and  cohesive,  and  will  pack  into  i 
the  hands  like  snow.  The  dryness  of 
face  is  caused,  of  course,  by  its  exposn: 
air  -,  but  the  sand,  if  sand  it  may  pn 
railed,  is  so  heavy  that  the  wind  blows 
very  little,  and  the  dunes  change  in 
only  slightly. 

"The  gypBum  desert  is  nearly  thii 
long  and  averages  ten  miles  wide.  1 
seventy  thousand  acres  of  white  8i 
besides  the  innumerable  alkali  man 
lake-beds  within  the  borders  of  th 
Sands,  as  the  deposit  is  called  by  the 
Xew  Mexico." 
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HE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

)  CLARENCE  STEDMAN'S  article,  in 
>vember  Century  on  "Life  on  the  Floor" 
igly  human  picture  of  the  New  York  Stock 
'  a  man  who  adds  to  the  Wall  Street  knowl- 
erience  years  of  the  grace  of  good  writing. 

kinds  of  brokers,  their  organization,  their 
iir  character,  and  their  surroundings,  the 
>  business  in  time  of  success  and  failure, 

and  their  tragedies  make  up  a  vital  com- 
ern  finance. 

operators,"  says  Mr.  Stedman,  "are  For- 
ts-errant, not  her  slaves,  and  the  floor  is 
ground.    For  endurance,  dash,  quickness 

and  action,  they  have  not  their  peers.    It 

B  cadet  of  a  rich  banking  house  to  execute 

orce  him  to  become  a  free-lance,  and  he 

The  born-and-bred  room-trader  may  be 

is  last  hundred,  and  yet  there  is  always 

1  bide  his  time,  and,  with  caution  and  the 
ices  of  the  market,  is  almost  sure  to  come 
is  '  seat '  and  his  brain  are  the  best  kind  of 
,1,  and  at  the  worst  there  is  always  a  luckier 
Art  him  with  a  fresh  stake. 

•ent  classes  of  brokers  are  alike  in  one  re- 
lust  think  and  act  more  quickly  than  other 
•ation  is  useless  to  them.  This,  with  the 
ng  a  man  at  his  word,  makes  them  resent 
sometimes  places  them  at  a  disadvantage 
ealings  with  outsiders  and  when  off  their 

nstallment  of  some  unpublished  letters 
Thackeray  to  the  family  of  the  late  Mr. 
r,  of  New  York,  during  the  author's  visit 
ippear  also  in  this  number.  They  are  ac- 
Y  amusing  sketches  and  reproductions  of 
Ir.  A.  Addington  Bruce  tells  the  story  of 
d venture  which  the  workers,  "the  sand 
irent  in  driving  the  Hudson  River  Tunnel, 
many  of  the  engineering  problems  the 
hich  makes  such  a  tunnel  possible. 

2  PRESENT  EPIDEMIC  OF  CRIME. 

uckley  furnishes  some  startling  statistics 
racter  of  present-daj^  criminals. 
pee  years  ago,"  he  says,  "I  delivered  an 
!  prisoners  in  the  penal  institution  at  Sing 
t  audience  of  800  were  2  bankers,  30  book- 
lerks,  4  physicians,  5  lawyers,  1  United 
,  and  21  salesmen.  Besides,  there  were 
lemists,  dentists,  9  merchants,  2  journal- 
«ct,  and  2  clergymen.  The  balance  of  the 
(rison,  450  of  whom  were  in  attendance  at 
hapel,  included  all  trades  and  occupations, 
presentatives  of  almost  every  denomina- 
ere,  and  several  members  of  families  of 
J  distinction  in  the  country.  In  addition 
many  skilled  workmen.  After  a  similar 
e  Tombs  Prison  in  New  York,  I  visited 
I  from  cell  to  cell.  Among  them  were 
•ged  with  murder.  Of  these,  ten  would 
rably  in  appearanoo  and  nmniier  with  the. 


male  attendants  at  any  religious  service.  It  is  not  so 
surprising  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  inmates  of 
the  Elmira  Reformatory  are  well  educated,  and  many 
of  them  reflned  and  ingratiating  in  conversation  and 
deportment.  The  alarming  fact  is  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  are  among  the  most  incorrigible." 

Among  other  causes  for  disrespect  of  law,  Dr.  Buck- 
ley takes  labor  unions  to  task,  and  says  that  the  recent 
coal  strikes  still  further  weakened  regard  for  order. 
Speaking  of  President  Roosevelt's  intervention,  and 
considering  it  detrimental  in  its  results,  he  quotes 
Washington's  fundamental  maxim:  **  Influence  is  not 
government." 

HARPER'S   MONTHLY. 

DR.  SIMON  NEWCOMB  foresees,  in  the  Novem- 
ber Uarper^Sy  some  of  the  "Problems  of  the 
Universe"  which  the  twentieth  century  has  to  solve. 
The  minute  corpuscles  which  exist  around  the  millions 
of  atoms  which,  for  example,  make  up  a  drop  of  water; 
the  slight  change  of  the  magnetic  needle  ;  the  mystery 
"of  the  so-called  new  stars  which  blaze  forth  from 
time  to  time,"  the  causes  of  these  outbursts  ;  the  pos- 
sible solution  of  earth  problems  from  these  and  other 
phenomena;  the  things  that  M.  Curies'  radium  sug- 
gests,— are  some  of  things  concerning  which  Dr.  New- 
comb  writes. 

DIGGING  UP  THE  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT. 

The  historical  and  archaeological  value  of  the  Ten 
Temples  of  Abydos  is  described  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie.  By  recent  discoveries  "  history  "  is  laid  out  be- 
fore us  in  state,"  to  use  Dr.  Petrie's  words,  "dating 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Kingdom  of  Egypt,  4700 
B.C.,  and  ending  with  almost  the  last  of  its  native 
kings,  370  B.C.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  discovery  re- 
corded is  the  little  ivory  image  of  Cheops  (Khufu).  Dr. 
Petrie  also  explains  how  the  exhaustive  investigations 
have  been  carried  on. 

Prof.  Brander  Matthews  quotes  striking  epigrams 
from  American  poets,  many  from  little-known  writers, 
and  many  more  from  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  and 
T.  B.  Aldrich. 

CHAMPLAIX,  THE  PIONEER. 

An  interevsting  study  of  Champlain,  by  Henry  Loomis 
Nelson,  the  first  of  a  series  of  studies  of  early  American 
pioneers,  sums  up  his  characters  succinctly :  "  Not- 
withstanding his  failure,  Champlain  is  one  of  the 
noblest  characters  of  early  American  history.  He  was 
one  of  the  great  navigators  of  a  time  when  a  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  was  taken  at  the  risk  of  life.  He 
was  a  persevering  and  patient  worker,  a  keen  judge  of 
men,  and  a  careful  and  accurate  observer.  He  was  an 
excellent  man  of  business.  He  was  enthusiastic  and* 
inspiring,  and  had  wonderful  self-control.  He  was  de- 
vout and  religious,  but  long  experience  bred  in  him  a 
philosophical  indifference  to  theological  disputes.  He 
had  no  vanity,  and  was  unselfish  and  self-sacrificing. 
He  was  humane.  He  was  possessed  of  the  mysticism 
and  superstition  of  his  time ;  not  so  deeply,  however, 
that  he  could  not  meet  with  conquering  ridicule  the 
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deeper  mysticism  and  the  more  childish  superstitions 
of  his  savage  friends.  He  was  not  only  a  good  and 
courageous  navigator,  but  he  wjis  a  brave  and  skillful 
soldier.  Above  all,  he  not  only  inspired  men  with  his 
enthusiasm,  but  invited  their  confidence,  from  the 
king,  nobles,  and  merchants  of  France  to  the  savages 
of  the  woods.  In  some  degree,  even  as  it  was  then 
given  to  Frenchmen  to  understand  the  art  of  politics, 
he  was  a  statesman ;  he  could  settle  disputes  justly  and 
satisfactorily,  and  he  could  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  community  under  his  charge  with  the  requisite 
skill.  Moreover,  he  had  a  plan  for  the  adoption  of  the 
colony  by  the  king." 

Quotation  is  made  from  Mr.  Baker's  article  on  '*  The 
Scientist  and  the  Food  Problem ''  in  "  Leading  Articles 
of  the  Month."  Mi.**s  Mary  Johnston's  new  novel,  "Sir 
Mortimer,  begins  in  this  number. 


organization,  and  to  the  combination  of  k 
executive,  and  judicial  functions;,  which  set 
from  all  other  legislative  bodies.  Without  t 
of  the  Senate  no  bill  can  become  law,  no  offi 
filled,  no  treaty  ratified." 

Rojral  Cortessay  writes  an  appreciation  of 
Sargent,  and  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  estimat 
Literary  Merit  of  Our  Latter  Day  Drama." 


SCRIBXER'S  MAGAZINE. 

ERNEST  C.  PEIXOTTO,  in  the  November  Scrily- 
ncr-8^  takes  the  reader  on  a  rambling  journey 
through  "Bret  Harte's  Country,"  and  accompanies  the 
text  with  characteristic  drawings  and  sketches.  An- 
drew J.  Stone,  whose  explorations  of  Arctic  America 
have  been  notable,  describes  the  methods  of  overcoming 
hardships  in  camping  in  the  far  North,  and  tells  of  a 
number  of  personal  adventures.  One  camping  experi- 
ence at  Cape  Brown,  Mr.  Stone  describes  as  follows  : 

*'  I  awoke  the  following  morning  almost  suffocated. 
The  tent  had  blown  down  on  top  of  us  and  the  snow 
was  drifting  hard  ui>on  top  of  that,  and  a  storm  was 
raging  with  a  fury  beyond  description.  Arousing  my 
companions,  we  managed,  with  difficulty,  to  get  out  of 
our  bags  and  from  beneath  the  heavy  mass  of  snow  and 
canvas.  The  wind  struck  us  with  a  force  that  made  it 
difficult  for  us  to  stand,  the  atmosphere  was  so  full  of 
flying  snow  that  we  could  scarcely  see,  and  the  roar  of 
the  storm  was  so  great  that  we  could  not  hear  each 
other  speak. 

"The  only  sign  I  could  find  of  my  sled-dogs  would  be 
when  I  would  stumble  over  a  mound  of  snow  and  dis- 
cover there  was  a  dog  inside  of  it.  At  such  a  time  a 
practical  knowledge  of  how  to  do  things  saves  many  a 
life.  The  snow  of  these  regions  is  always  hard,  packed 
by  the  winds,  and  we  set  to  work  with  axes  cutting  and 
carrying  huge  blocks  of  it  and  building  walls  with  them 
around  our  camp.  For  three  hours  we  worked  with  all 
our  might,  building  heavy  walls  on  three  sides  until 
they  were  almost  as  high  as  our  heads.  Then  we  cleaned 
the  snow  off  of  the  top  of  the  tent  and  once  more  erected 
that  and  made  it  fast." 

THE    SENATE. 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  essay  on  the  x)owers 
and  privileges  of  "The  Senate"  gather  together  in 
compact  shape  a  large  mass  of  well-known  material 
and  presents  it  concisely  and  clearly.  "The  Senate," 
says  Senator  Lodge,  in  summing  up,  "is  to-day  the 
most  powerful  single  chamber  in  any  legislative  body 
in  the  world,  but  this  power,  which  is  shown  daily  by 
the  wide  attention  to  all  that  is  said  and  done  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  is  not  the  product  of  self- 
ish and  cunning  usurpations  on  the  part  of  an  am- 
bitious body.  It  is  due  to  the  original  constitution  of 
the  Senate,  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  represents 
States,  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  at  the  outset  by 
the  makers  of  the  Constitution,  to  it«  permanency  of 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  CLEVELAND  MOFFETT'S  article 
"Wonders  of  Radium,"  and  Mr.  Roy S 
Baker's  estimate  of  "  The  Labor  Bos»— the  Tru 
Tool,"  in  the  November  McClure's,  are  quotec 
the  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

NEW  YORK  UNDER  TAMMANY  AGAIN? 

Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens'  study  of  American  m 
government  reaches  New  York  this  month,  at  a 
tune  time.  Mr.  Steffens  characterizes  Mr.  Low& 
intelligent,  and  conscientious,  but  unamiable, 
ble,  cold,  impersonal,  and  unpopular,  a  "bouri 
former."  He  considers  that  New  York's  idea  of 
ment  as  non-partisan  business  is  on  trial,  and 
the  result.  Mr.  Steffens  then  gives  a  clear-cnt 
tion  of  Tammany  government  or  mis-go vemmi 

"  Tammany's  democratic  corruption,"  he  sayi 
upon  the  corruption  of  the  people,  the  plain  pec 
there  lies  its  great  significance  ;  its  grafting  s, 
one  in  which  more  individuals  share  than  an] 
studied.  The  people  themselves  get  very  litt 
come  cheap,  but  they  are  interested.  Divided 
tricts,  the  organization  subdivides  them  into  ] 
or  neighborhoods,  and  their  sovereign  x>owei 
form  of  votes,  is  bought  up  by  kindness  and  pc 
ileges.  They  are  forced  to  a  surrender  when  i 
by  intimidation,  but  the  leader  and  his  capta 
their  hold  because  they  take  care  of  their  owi 
speak  pleasant  words,  smile  friendly  smiles,  n 
baby,  give  picnics  up  the  river  or  the  sound,  or 
the  back  ;  find  jobs,  most  of  them  at  the  city^s 
but  they  have  also  news-stands,  peddling  p; 
railroad  and  other  business  places  to  dispen 
permit  violations  of  the  law,  and  if  a  man  \a 
the  law  without  permission,  see  him  through  t 
Though  a  blow  in  the  face  is  as  readily  given  a 
of  the  hand,  Tammany  kindness  is  real  kind 
will  go  far,  remember  long,  and  take  infinite  tr 
a  friend." 

Speaking  further  of  the  amount  of  orgaiiu 
Tammany  can  control  in  New  York,  he  ms 
striking  statement :  "  If  Tammany  oould  be 
rated,  and  all  its  earnings,  both  legitimate  am 
mate,  gathered  up  and  paid  over  in  dividends,  t 
holders  would  get  more  than  the  New  Yoril 
bond  and  stockholders,  more  tlian  the  Staa 
stockholders,  and  the  controlling  cUqae  wool 
power  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States  St 
pany.  Tammany,  when  in  oontrol  of  New  Yo 
out  of  the  city  unbelievable  millions  of  doUan 

But  Tammany's  methods  are  provincdal  c 
with  those  of  the  Philadelphia  ring.  The  di 
time  ahead  for  New  York  is  when  Tammany  o 
reforms. 

In  a  long  editorial  announcement  of  the  see 
of  Miss  TarbelPs  notable  '*  Histofy  of  the  Stan 
Company"  in  summed  np  the  great  gaseoo 
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feller's  early  success,  the  combination  of  rail- 
and  the  secret  grant  by  which  he  obtained  not 
ites  "  far  lower  than  others  could  get,  but  which 
lim  drawbacks  on  the  shipments  of  the  people."" 
J  characterized  as  *'a  piece  of  brigandage  as  out- 
Ls  as  was  ever  organized  by  Cartouche  himself." 
Btion  in  McClure's^  as  usual,  is  typically  Ameri- 
d  of  the  commercial  in  character. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

I.  P.  T.  McGRATH  contributes  in  the  leading 
article  in  the  November  Cosmopolitan  a  series 
Ties  of  dramatic  "Adventures  on  Ice  Floes  Off 
undland.*^  Mr.  Fritz  Morris  characterizes  "  The 
IS  a  Soldier,"  describing  the  training  of  the  Sul- 
:roops,  the  work  of  the  military  academies,  the 
ry  duty  of  citizens,  the  organization  of  the  war 
■dnance  departments,  etc.  "In  case  of  war,"  he 
•  the  Sultan  could  put  into  the  field  with  the  ac- 
rmy,  or  nizam,  320  battalions  of  infantry,  203 
•ons  of  cavalry,  248  batteries  of  artillery,  48  com- 
of  engineers,  4  full  companies  of  the  telegraph 
!,  and  21  companies  of  the  train.  In  addition  to 
e  could  mobilize  the  redif,  or  army  of  the  reserve, 
:ing  of  374  battalions  of  infantry,  with  a  further 
3  of  666  battalions  of  infantry,  48  squadrons  of 
y-,  and  266  squadrons  of  irregular  mounted  troops, 
as  a  whole,  the  Turkish  army,  on  a  war  footing, 
consist  of  19  or  20  army  corps  of  from  40,000  to 
nen  each,  with  a  total  of  from  800,000  to  1,000,000 
nder  arms." 

"captains  of  industry"  whose  careers  and  char- 
are  sketched  this  month  are  Sir  William  van 
and  Matthew  C.  I).  Borden. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  JAPAN. 

ng  the  World's  Fair  at  Osaka  as  an  instance, 
Hirokichi  Mutsu  sums  up  "The  Wonderful  Prog- 
!  Japan,"  her  remarkable  receptivity  of  foreign 
and  her  quick  inventiveness  to  improve  upon 
He  quotes  from  Mr.  S.  S.  Lyon,  the  United 
consul  at  Kobe,  concerning  the  Machinery  Build- 
Osaka.  "When  one  considers  that  but  some 
years  ago  not  only  was  there  no  such  institution 
ctory  in  Japan,  but  that  iron  foundries  and  me- 
s'  workshops  as  now  understood  were  unknown, 
jngineering  was  an  alien  art,  the  display  beneath 
3f  of  the  Machinery  Building  is  little  short  of 
lous." 

tors  and  engines  of  all  descriptions,"  adds  Count 
,  "  silk- weaving  and  dyeing  machines,  tea-refin- 
d  rice-cleaning  machines,  cigarette-making  and 
laking  appliances,  are  among  the  exhibits,  many 
n  being  in  working  order.  The  fact  that  the  ex- 
in  this  section  have  increased  by  several  thou- 
since  the  Exposition  of  1805  shows  what  an  ad- 
has  been  made  in  this  line  of  industry  during  the 
ming  eight  years." 


MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

E  "  Land  of  Feuds  "  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in 
November  Mvnscy's  by  Hartley  Davis  and  Clif- 
mith,  in  which  is  told  the  terrible  story  of  the 
2Teat  Kentucky  feuds  and  the  paradoxical  char- 
of  the  men  who  have  carried  them  on.  These 
ends  have  result/ed  in  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 


murders,  and  only  two  men  have  suffered  the  death 
penalty  in  retribution.  The  golfing  season  of  1903  is  re- 
viewed by  J.  F.  Marsten,  with  particular  reference  to 
Champion  TraWs,  and  to  the  question  of  the  gamers 
continued  popularity.  Mr.  Fritz  Morris,  writing  of  the 
"Foremost  Jews  of  To-day,"  shows  by  a  study  of  per- 
sonalities how  dominant  many  Jews  have  become  in 
many  lands  and  in  many  kinds  of  work. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE. 

A  SELECTION  from  Mr.  Friedman's  article  on  John 
Alexander  Dowie  in  November  Everybody's  ap- 
pears among  the  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 
Mr.  Alfred  Hodder,  who  is  Mr.  Jerome's  private  secre- 
tary, in  a  study  of  the  reform  administration  in  New 
York,  shows  that  the  most  important  acts  of  municipal 
government  are  usually  unseen  and  unheard  of,  and 
gives  instances  of  particularly  efficient  things  that  have 
been  done  quietly  by  those  at  present  in  office.  He  cites 
each  department  to  prove  one  of  his  opening  statements 
that  "the  really  great  and  praiseworthy  good  that  the 
present  administration  has  done  is  of  an  inconspicuous 
kind,  as  the  really  great  and  blameworthy  harm  that 
the  previous  administration  did  was  of  an  unconspic- 
uous  kind." 

SUCCESS  WITHOUT  WEALTH. 

Francis  Bellamy,  starting  from  the  modern  creed, 
"  Brains  may  be  more  important  than  money,  but  now- 
a<lays  the  best  way  to  convince  the  world  that  you  have 
brains  is  to  make  money,"  proceeds  to  outline  the  careers 
of  "Successful  Men  Who  Are  Not  Rich."  "If  people 
in  general  have  apparently  scuttled  over  to  the  new 
bigotry,  that  the  only  success  worth  winning  is  the  get- 
ting of  money,  there  are  still  plenty  of  men,  of  vigorous 
mind,  who  have  a  saner  view  of  life  and  happiness." 
Eugene  Wood's  amusing  essay  on  "  The  Good  Bacteria  " 
contains  interesting  facts  about  microbes  new  and  old. 
There  are  some  striking  pictures  of  Old  World  handi- 
crafts, and  an  unusual  amount  of  bright  fiction. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

MR.  HENRY  THOMPSON,  in  the  World's  Work 
for  November,  furnishes  an  interesting  sketch 
of  the  personality  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Abdul 
Hamid  11.  is,  according  to  Mr.  Thompson,  a  modem 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  extraordinarily  generous  and 
courteous,  a  splendid  executive  who  has  built  up  edu- 
cation, the  army,  and  the  general  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
I)opulation  remarkably,  and  who  is  respected  by  his 
followers;  and,  also,  a  religious  fanatic,  a  murderer 
of  both  his  own  subjects  and  those  of  other  nations, 
and  a  liar  beyond  belief. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  LABOR  UNIONS. 

Tlie  rapid  rise  of  labor  unionism  in  America  is  traced 
by  W.  Z.  Ripley,  professor  of  economics  at  Harvard. 
While  English  unions  have  increased,  in  nine  years, 
from  1,500,000  to  1,900,000,  those  of  the  United  States 
have  grown  from  900,000  to  2,000,000.  The  causes  for 
this  growth  have  been,  in  the  niain,  prosperity,  the 
trust  or  combination  idea,  the  coal  strike,  and  the  labor 
movement's  natural  growth.  The  future  of  unions  will 
depend,  Professor  Ripley  thinks,  on  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  on  the  administration  of  the 
unions. 
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RUSSIA  CONSTANTLY  EXPANDING. 

The  acquiHitioDH  by  Russia  in  half  a  century  of  a 
larger  area  than  the  United  States  and  her  consistent 
Xmlicy  of  extension  make  the  various  methods  used,  as 
described  by  C.  W.  Barnaby,  interesting. 

"  Privileges  are  obtained  for  her  merchants  and  cara- 
vans to  pass  into  or  through  the  coveted  country  for 
trade  ;  to  open  stores  and  banks ;  to  tnule  at  ports  and 
navigate  rivers  ;  to  establish  i)ost  routes,  with  their 
various  stations  for  exchange  of  drivers  and  horses ; 
and  to  install  consuls  at  various  places.  Concessions 
are  secured  for  cutting  timber,  or  operating  mines  on 
certain  tracts  of  land,  and  rights  are  procured  whereby 
Russia  and  her  subjects  may  buy  land  and  build  con- 
sulates, stores,  and  factories,  and  also  dwellings  for 
those  who  are  connectetl  with  the  various  enterprises. 
Rights  are  also  obtained,  or  t^iken,  to  protect  consul- 
ates and  other  Russian  property,  and  to  protect  the 
Christian  subjects  of  an  unchristian  government. 
Army  reconnoitering  expeditions  are  sent  into  the 
country  with  goods,  disguised  as  merchants,  or  accom- 
panied by  a  detachment  of  Cossacks,  and  claiming  to 
be  purely  scientific  expeditions.  Out  of  pure  gener- 
osity and  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  her  neighbors, 
she  engages  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  Russian  mer- 
chants locate<l  within  their  gates,  and  *  permits*  the 
prospective  victims  to  employ  Russian  officers  to  re- 
organize their  armies,  and  lends  them  money." 

Prof.  T.  N.  Carver,  of  Harvard,  took  a  1,000-mile 
horseback  ride  through  the  corn-belt  last  summer,  and 
tells  of  the  modern  methods  of  farming,  the  importance 
of  the  moderate-sized  farm,  and  the  various  uses  to 
which  the  crop  is  put.  Mr.  C.  H.  Caifin  gives  a  critical 
estimate  of  the  portrait  painting  of  John  S.  Sargent, 
and  I.  F.  Marcosson  characterizes  the  '*  Country  Mer- 
chant Come  to  Town."  Mr.  CunnifTs  article  on  **  The 
Post  Office  and  the  People  "  is  quoted  elsewhere  in  this 
number.  

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

I^HE  English  tariff  crisis  and  the  dominant  person- 
ality and  position  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  give  Mr. 
Brooks  Adams,  writing  in  the  October  AtlantlCy  an 
opportunity  to  trace,  in  a  scholarly  article  which  he 
calls  "Economic  Conditions  for  Future  Defense,"  some 
economic  development  in  Europe  and  America.  The 
article  is  largely  historical,  and  its  text,  as  applicable  to 
the  United  States,  may  be  stated  in  Mr.  Adams*  words : 

"  As  the  economic  system,  of  which  the  Union  forms 
the  heart,  stretches  across  oceans  toward  other  conti- 
nents, in  obedience  to  it«  law  of  being,  it  must  encoun- 
ter rivals  also  seeking  tretisure.  At  the  points  where 
roads  converge  there  will  almost  certainly  be  conflicts. 

**  In  these  crucial  moments  races  either  develop  genius 
or  sink  into  imbecility,  and  the  time  when  the  people  of 
the  Uniteil  States  may  be  again  tried  is  uncertain.  Now 
they  can  arm  and  be  ready,  or  they  can  elect  the  placid 
life  which  leaves  the  future  to  chance.  Inertia  blasted 
Rome  under  Augustus,  and  an  easy  self-complacency 
fostered  those  delusions  as  to  the  power  of  England 
which  bewildered  Townsend  and  Lord  North.'' 

Mr.  Burton  Hendrick's  article  upon  tenement  reform 
in  New  York  City  shows  clearly  what  an  honest,  pro- 
gressive administration  has  been  able  to  do  with  tene- 
ments where,  as  Mr.  Hendricks  says,  2,500,000  out  of 
8,500.00  people  live  in  these  cramped  dwellings.  Some 
of  the  details  are  interesting.    "  Tenement  house,s  now 


built  have  a  width  of  thirty-seven  or  forty  feet.  There 
are  to  be  no  more  houses  with  dark  rooms,  with  insof* 
ficient  fire  pnjtection,  with  inadequate  plumbing,  and 
without  the  ordinarj'  sanitary  conveniences.  There  are 
no  more  narrow  airshafts."  In  addition  to  these,  and 
many  other  technical  requirements  for  new  buildings 
^*  the  department  is  now  letting  light  and  air  into  somr 
three  hundred  thousand  vitiated  chambers, — in  some 
instances  a  considerable  part  of  the  houses  being  re- 
constructed for  this  purpose." 

The  third  installment  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephens'  jour- 
nalistic reminiscences  gives  intimate  sketches  of  Ca^ 
lyle,  of  the  founding  of  the  ComhlU  Ma^azlnf^  d 
Frdftcr's,  and  Fronde  as  an  editor;  of  Mr.  George  Smith, 
the  publisher ;  of  G.  S.  Venables,  and  of  many  jon^ 
nalists  and  journals  of  the  period.  Charles  M.  Skinner 
tells  some  interesting  stories  of  Walt  Whitman's  career 
as  an  editor  of  Brooklyn  papers,  and  g:ives  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  poet^s  manner  and  attitude  toward  his 
journalistic  work.  

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  articles  on  congress  and  the  currency  question 
in  the  October  number  of  the  X'ortfi  American 
Review  have  been  noticed  at  some  len^h  in  our  depart 
ment  of  '*  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

Dr.  James  G.  Whiteley's  article  on  "The  Interac- 
tional Position  of  the  Pope  ^  has  also  been  reviewf>d  in 
that  department.  Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai,  vrriting  on  "Tbe 
Gordian  Knot  in  Macedonia,^*  says :  "  It  is  genenlly 
recognized  that  the  Turkish  army  as  a  fighting  machine 
has  become  a  very  important  factor  in  any  settlement 
of  the  Eastern  question.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  for 
a  moment  that  something  like  three-fourths  of  the  an- 
nual expenditure  of  the  Turkish  Gkivemment  has  of  re- 
cent years  been  for  the  purpose  of  arms  and  munitions 
of  war.  The  world  has  stood  amazed  at  the  untntorcd 
valor  of  the  soldiers  and  the  genius  of  the  leaden  who 
defended  the  Shipka  passes  and  the  trenches  about 
Plevna.  For  twenty  years,  Von  der  Grolts  Pasha  and 
other  distinguished  German  officers  have  been  at  work 
in  developing  the  Turk's  remarkable  natural  aptitodr 
for  things  military,— with  what  success  Bulgaria,  wbc 
haH  been  pushed  into  the  ring  by  the  agitators  and  pol- 
iticians, aided  by  what  is  apparently  the  inevitable 
course  of  events,  may  shortly  furnish  an  obJect-lenoD.* 

FLOOD  PREVENTION  AND  IRRIGATION. 

Senator  Burton,  of  Kansas,  writes  InstmctiTdy  od 
the  question  of  canals  and  reservoirs  and  protectioD 
from  floods,  furnishing  several  practical  illnstatioBi 
of  this  thesis.  He  shows,  for  example,  that  the  ouals 
and  reservoirs  in  the  Arkansas  Valley,  from  Pueblo 
down  int>o  Kansa-^were  sufficient  to  prevmat  any  de- 
structive flood  during  the  unosnal  and  heavy  rains  bit 
spring,  while  the  Kaw  Valley,  without  soch  a  ayilieD 
of  canals  and  reservoirs,  suffered  the  most  destmctire 
inun<lations  in  its  history.  Senator  Burton  assertatbat 
if  it  were  necessary  to  build  five  or  ten  times  as  nuaj 
canals  along  the  Kaw  as  are  now  oonstmcted  along  tbe 
Arkansas,  and  with  the  canals  a  complete  ^jatem  of 
res(*rvoirs  thousands  in  niunber,  the  total  cost  maU 
Ik>  less  than  the  loss  of  property  l^  the  last  spuing  flood, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  life. 

OUR  MERCHANT  MARIKB. 

The  Hon.  E.  T.  Chamberlain,  United  States  OoBBtv 
sioner  of  Navigation,  writing  on  the  British  Go**** 
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iiieut's  new  contract  with  the  Cunard  Steamship  Coiii- 
[>any,  shows  that  the  ocean  steamship  business  in  every 
detail,  from  planning  the  ship  to  sailing  it,  is  done  more 
cheaply  by  the  British  than  by  the  Americans.  "It 
means  almost  nothing,  for  example,  to  require  three- 
fourths  of  the  crew  of  a  great  Cunarder  to  be  British 
subjects.  To  require  three-fourths  of  the  crew  of  such 
an  American  steamer  to  be  Americans  means  an  addi- 
tional expense  of  over  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
and  our  naval  reserves  are  in  embryo." 

THE  NEW  IRISH  LAND  ACT. 

Mr.  Charles  Johnston  writes  with  enthusiasm  on  the 
prospects  of  the  Irish  people  under  recent  legislation.* 
He  shows  that  the  land  purchase  scheme,  while  anni- 
hilating the  old  landlord  class  as  such,  will  recreate  the 
landlords  as  local  capitalists,  and  they  will  have  many 
inducements  to  reinvest  their  ransoms  on  the  spot, 
where  they  can  watch  over  and  nurse  their  investments. 
Mr.  Johnston  predicts  that  in  agriculture  this  capital- 
ist will  introduce  or  even  invent  new  methods  more 
economic  and  more  modern. 

MUSEUMS  AS  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Dr.  Alfred  G.  Mayer,  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
.Arts  and  Sciences,  writes  suggestively  on  *'The  Educa- 
tional Efficiency  of  Our  Museums."  After  enumerat- 
ing some  of  the  faults  of  the  displays  in  our  museums 
due  for  the  most  part  to  lack  of  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion and  poor  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  specimens. 
Dr.  Mayer  calls  attention  to  a  defect  that  is  even  more 
culpable  because  more  readily  corrected, — namely,  the 
inefficiency  of  the  labeling  in  most  of  our  museums. 
LabeLs,  he  suggests,  should  be  accompanied  by  colored 
illustrations  and  by  maps  showing  the  geographical 
distribution  of  specimens.  Most  of  the  descriptive  la- 
bels of  our  museums,  he  says,  are  either  too  long  to  be 
readable,  or  are  couched  in  terms  too  technical  for  pub- 
lic comprehension. 

THE  JAPANESE  NAVY. 

In  an  article  on  the  growing  naval  power  of  Japan, 
Mr.  Archibald  S.  Hurd  predicts  that  Japan  will  soon 
be  able  to  throw  off  the  assistance  of  the  Western 
world  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  her  navy. 
**  Already  her  arsenals  have  progressed  so  far  that  they 
are  capable  of  building  protected  cruisers  and  torpedo 
craft  destroyers  as  well  as  torpedo  boats.  Soon  the 
^un  factory  and  armor-plate  factory  now  being  estab- 
lished will  be  ready  to  begin  work,  and  then  the  day 
will  have  dawned  when  Japan  will  bid  farewell  to  all 
those  Europeans,  especially  Englishmen,  who  have 
helped  her  acquire  all  the  extensive  accessories  of  a 
^reat  power,  with  a  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  world." 

THE  AMERICAN  EMIGRATION  INTO  CANADA. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Tracey,  writing  on  "The  Republic  and 
the  Dominion,"  says  that  the  settlement  of  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and 
that  the  present  is  the  second  land  boom  which  that 
section  has  had,  the  first  having  collapsed  most  dis- 
mally, and  only  twenty  years  ago!  *'  The  innumerable 
complex  trials  and  the  crushing  toils  of  life  in  a  new 
cold  prairie  country  are  beyond  any  one's  imagination. 
They  confront  the  immigrant  in  utterly  unexpected 
forms,  and  take  the  courage  out  of  men  whom  battle, 
the  sea,  fire,  and  flood  would  not  daunt.  It  has  taken 
northern  North  Dakota  twenty  years  to  become  settled, 
and  to  be  able  to  assert  the  confidence  of  certain  and 


permanent  prosi>erity.  That  State  has  only  three  months 
of  warm  weather,  and  yet  some  of  the  loudly-vauntetl 
Canadian  land  lies  eight  hundred  miles  north  of  the 
international  boundary.  To  assert  that  this  far  north- 
ern land  is  certainly  fruitful  and  a  fit  place  for  human 
beings  is  to  place  a  heavy  burden  of  proof  on  the 
boomers." 

THE  COLLEGE  MAN  IN  BUSINESS. 

President  Charles  F.  Thwing  sustains  the  proposition 
that  the  college  man  in  business  is  worth  more  than  the 
same  man  would  be  without  a  college  education.  In 
support  of  this  thesis,  President  Thwing  marshals  a 
series  of  extracts  from  the  letters  of  eminent  men  in 
the  industrial  and  financial  world.  President  Thwing's 
conclusion  from  his  correspondence  with  these  expert 
authorities  is  that  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  administrator  may  all  receive  from  college  a 
training  of  the  will  more  adequate  for  large  undertak- 
ings. "  The  college  helps  to  create  a  man  of  sober  mind- 
edness,  or  personal  resolution,  who  is  intent  on  things 
of  the  mind.  It  aids,  let  us  believe,  in  nourishing  the 
noblest  type  of  the  gentleman.  But  while  causing  these 
richest  personal  results,  it  is  also  training  great  execu- 
tives for  the  great  affairs  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  world." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

In  a  clever  and  whimsical  essay,  which  must  be  read 
in  its  entirety  to  be  appreciated,  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton 
discants  on  "  The  Vice  of  Reading ; "  ex- Justice  Somer- 
ville,  of  Alabama,  writes  on  **Some  Cooperating  Causes 
of  Negro  Lynching  ; "  Fannie  H.  Gaffney  contributes  a 
rejoinder  to  the  article  by  Mrs.  Woolsey  on  "  Woman's 
Inferior  Position  in  a  Republic,"  and  Mr.  Wilbur  Lar- 
remore  discusses  "American  Courts-Martial "  and  the 
plans  proposed  for  their  redemption. 


THE  ARENA. 

IN  the  October  Arena,  Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark,  of 
North  Carolina,  writes  an  able  arraignment  of  the 
trust  power  in  politics,  advocating  especially  the  popu- 
lar election  of  judges  and  United  States  Senators,  the 
public  ownership  and  control  of  public  utilities,  and 
the  abolition  of  special  privileges.  His  article  is  headed  ^^ 
"Old  Foes  with  New  Faces." 

DETROIT'S  MUNICIPAL-LIGHTING  SYSTEM. 

The  Hon.  Frederick  F.  Ingram,  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic lighting  for  the  city  of  Detroit,  contributes  an  in- 
teresting summary  of  that  city's  experience  in  lighting 
its  own  streets.  From  this  appears  that  the  public 
plant  has  now  lighted  the  city  for  eight  years,  that  the 
cost  for  the  first  year  was  less  than  the  lowest  contract 
price  ever  secured  from  a  private  company,  and  that 
since  the  first  year  the  cost  has  steadily  declined,  tak- 
ing into  account  depreciation,  lost  taxes,  and  interest 
at  4  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  Mr.  Ingram  esti- 
mates that  in  ten  years'  operation  the  city  will  have 
gained  more  than  the  entire  value  of  the  plant  (at  least 
$800,000)  as  a  clean  profit  on  what  its  lights  would  have 
cost  on  the  lowest  ten  years'  bid  from  a  private  com- 
pany. 

EDUCATION  FOR  HOME-MAKING. 

Prof.  Oscar  Chrisman  ventures  the  prediction  that 
there  will  one  day  be  organized  a  ^*  college  for  the 
home,"  where  young  women  will  enter  whose  sole  pur- 
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pose  will  Ix?  to  prepare  theiiuselves  for  rht*  proftvssion  of 
home-iuakiug  aud  materuity. 

"They  will  not  be  Jishamed  to  siiy  that  they  are  pn*- 
pariiig  themselves  for  these  duties,  and  that  they  ex- 
pect to  marry  upon  graduation,  just  iis  they  now  state 
what  they  will  do.  Such  a  college  will  attract  the 
finest  aud  l)est  young  wonu^n  in  the  country,  and  the 
best  young  men  will  l(K)k  to  it  for  wives.  If  the  young 
women  graduates  from  such  a  coUeue  <lo  not  marry,  it 
will  not  be  l)ecause  they  will  not  Ix*  wanted,  for  women 
prepare<l  for  home-making  will  always  \w  in  deman<l. 
It  will  not  Ix?  dilticult  for  men  to  love  such  women.*' 

OTIIKU    AUTICLKS. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Hel)er  Newton  writes  on  *•  Kmerson, 
the  Man,"  Prof.  Edwin  Maxey  on  "Mob  Rule,"  and  ex- 
UnitM  States  Senator  William  V.  Allen,  of  Nebraskii, 
on  "Necessity  for  the  People's  Party."  Mr.  Wharttm 
Barker  advocates  government  currency  as  against  iMuk 
currency.  We  have  (quoted  elsewhere  from  Miss  Knorr's 
paper  on  the  housing  problem. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  QUARTERLY. 

THE  current  number  of  the  IntcrnatUmal  Quar- 
tcrJy  (Burlington,  Vt.)  opens  with  an  article  by 
the  English  writer,  John  M.  Rol)ertson,  on  *'  Black  and 
White  in  Africa,"  which  goes  far  to  wjnfirm  the  opinion 
recently  expressed  in  the  Revikw  of  R?:vikw.s  that  the 
poHition  of  the  native  African  in  Africa  is  worse  than 
his  position  in  our  own  Southern  States,  so  far  as  his 
relations  with  the  white  race  are  concerned. 

Dr.  John  Graham  Brooks  writes  on  the  old  dispute 
between  the  socialist  and  the  individualist  on  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  human  character  and  that  of  en- 
vironment, concluding  that  "  for  all  objects  that  con- 
cern the  actual  worker  in  politics,  in  social  settlement.s 
in  charity  and  reform  administration,  the  socialistic 
contention  may  be  accepted  quite  without  fear  that  the 
stubborn  and  enduring  facts  which  forever  constitute 
the  strength  of  individualism  will  l>e  suppres.sed." 

Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler  writes  on  "The  Natural  History  of 
War,"  Mme.  Th.  Beutzon  on  "Marriage  in  France," 
Prof.  Brander  Matthews  on  "  Greek  and  Roman  Com- 
edy," M.  Constant  Coquelin  on  "The  *l)on  Juan'  of 
Molifere,"  Prof.  Kuno  Francke  on  "  Emerson  and  Ger- 
man Personality,"  M.  Ren6  Puaux  on  ''Finnish  Lit- 
erature," M.  Joubin  on  "Some  Masters  of  the  Sea,"  Dr. 
Isaac  A.  Hoarwich  on  "Religious  Sects  in  Russia," 
Edouard  Bernstein  on  "  Social  Democracy  in  Germany," 
and  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Bishop  on  "Lynching." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  C^tntcmporaryRcrU'w  for  Octolx?r  begins  with 
an  important  article  on  the  Education  Act,  by 
Sir  George  Kekewich.  which  we  have  noticed  els(»where. 
We  have  also  quoted  from  the  severe  anonymous  criti- 
cism of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  from  Dr.  Dillon's 
"Fall  of  M.  Witte." 

CnUISTIAN   SCIKXCK. 

Mr.  Wake  Cook  writes  "The  Truth  about  Christian 
Science."  He  rejecjts  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  revelations, 
but  urges  every  (me  to  accept  the  great  healing  truths 
which  are  accidentally  associated  with  her  new  religion. 
Mr.  Cook's  own  exiKjrience  is  worth  quoting  : 

"Having  always  escax>ed  the  dreadetl  influenza  in 


England,  I  was  suddenly  strickeu  down  Avith  it  abruad 
and  when  ah)ne,  and  at  a  time  when  a  week's  illn»?«»< 
meant  disiister  for  me.     Rather  .short   of  money,  and 
very  short  of  the  niceties  of  a  foreign  tongue,  I  was 
scared   when   I   realized  the  desi>erat«    nature  of  the 
situation.     But  as  cowards  derive  courage  from  des- 
peration, so  the  difficulties  of  the  wise  sfived  me.    Real- 
izing that  whatever  was  to  l»e  done  must  Ik?  done  by 
myself,  aided  by  any  spiritual  assi.stuiice  I  could  invoke. 
I  t(K)k  mysidf  in  hand.     I  resolutely  stille<l  the  tossing 
body;    calmed    the  agony-<list4)rted   features  into  the 
.semblance  of  a  smile,  and  addres.se<i  tlie  raging  fever 
somewhat  in  this  style  :  *  As  I  was  a  fool  to  expose  my- 
self as  1  did,  I  will  give  the  fever  a  day  or  two  to  bum 
the  i>oison  out  of  my  bhKMl ;  but  it  must  'hurry  up,' as 
I  intend  to  Ik?  well,  and  .shall  give  it  no  extension  of 
time.'    I  indulged  in  a  good  many  'Be^^oues  !■  aud  re- 
petitions of  'I   will  Ik?  well.'    This  I  accompanied  by 
.st,ea<ly  deep  hrcitthimj  (the  Iwst  tonic  in  the  world),  and 
toward  morning  I  doze<l.    I  kept  in  bed  until  midday, 
alternately  'treating'  myself  and  sleeping,  and  by  that 
time  I  was  s(j  much  lK?tter  that  I  went  doAvn  to  lunch; 
and  in  the  aftern<Kjn  I  resume<l  my  work." 

THK  SITUATION  AT  THE  CAPE. 

There  is  a  gocKl  article  by  Profe.s.sor  Freemantle  on 
*'  The  Political  Situation  at  the  Cape."  Mr.  Freemantle 
says  : 

"At  present  the  Progressive  party  owes  its  force  to 
I)ure  terrorism.  The  candidates  are  bound  down  by 
pledges  which  degrmle  them  from  being  representati^-esi 
to  lK?ing  mere  mouthpieces  ;  the  power  of  the  purse  is 
used  as  freely  as  the  law  permits  ;  the  presH  is  system- 
atically lK)ught  and  blinded,  and  as  far  as  possible  a 
strict  monopoly  is  exercised  over  the  channels  by  which 
the  exclusively  English-speaking  public,  both  of  South 
Africa  and  of  England,  obtains  its  information  and 
much  of  its  opinion. 

"There  is  a  special  obligation  on  Englishmen  who 
think  as  they  do  to  cooperate  with  the  South  African 
party,  iis  it  is  a<linittedly  desirable  to  organize  partifis 
on  other  than  racial  lines,  and  this  end  is  not  likely  to 
l)e  realized  if  Englishmen  who  agree  with  the  South 
African  party  refu.se  to  codperate  with  it  on' the  ground 
that  the  majority  of  Englishmen  at  the  Cape  at  present 
supiK>rt  the  Progressive  jwirty." 

ITALY  AND  THE  LATE  POPE. 

"An  English  Roman  Catholic'*  compares  Pius  IX. 
and  Ijco  XIII.  He  condemns  the  late  Pope  for  his  pol- 
icy toward  the  Italian  Government : 

*'  Perhaps  the  greatest  blot  on  Pope  I^eo^s  fame  is  his 
forbidding  the  Italian  Catholics  to  rally  to  the  Italian 
kingdom  when  he  ordered  the  French  Catholics  to  rally 
to  the  republic.  He  condemned  the  royalist  and  im- 
perialist pretenders,  but  he  remained  a  pretender  him- 
self in  Home.  One  ciin  forgive  Pius  IX.  for  maintain- 
ing his  rights  to  Ik*  King  as  well  as  Pope.  But  can  Leo 
Ik;  forgiven  for  so  plainly  imposing  upon  others  a  duty 
that  he  so  persistently  refused  to  {Mrform  himself?  For 
if  the  dv  fiirti)  rulers  are  lawful  in  France,  thaymoss 
also  iK^awful  in  Italy.  As  long  as  Pins  lived  itwu 
possible  to  say  that  the  Italian  kingdom  was  not  fully 
established.    But  could  that  be  said  in  Leo^s  time  f  ** 

THE  IirXGARIAN  ARMY  DISPUTE. 

Dr.  Di  Hon  sums  up  the  essence  of  the  dispute  betwew 
the  Hungarians  and  the  Kaiser  Francis  Joseph  ow  febe 
army  as  follows : 
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parliamentary  jwrty  letl  by  Kossuth's  sou  asks 
very  corps  district  the  military  courts  shall  try 
»,  without  exception,  in  the  Magyar  tongue; 
!  Hungarian  officers  now  serving  in  Austria 
transferred  to  Hungary  ;  that  in  future  subjects 
ungariau  crown  shall  not  be  required  to  serve 
her  half  of  the  monarchy  ;  that  in  lieu  of  the 
*g  double-eagle  the  Hungarian  flag  shall  be  un- 
»y  Hungarian  troops, — namely,  white  banners 
ipes  of  red,  white,  and  green,  and  the  effigy  of 
y's  patroness,  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  one  side,  and 
ogram  of  the  King  on  the  other.  Those  are  the 
(iportant  i)oints  of  the  national  programme 
ip  by  the  party  of  independence,  and  now  ac- 
)y  the  bulk  of  parliamentary  representatives  in 
it.  The  Emperor,  whose  loyalty  to  the  consti- 
\  proverbial,  objects  to  these  innovations,  on  the 
that  they  would  destroy  the  unity  of  the  army 
uce  the  powerful  Hapsburg  monarchy  to  the 
of  two  second-class  powers,  and  he  refuses  to 
the  demands  in  virtue  of  the  right  vested  in 
the  constitution." 

THE  FRKNCII   PEASANT. 

ine  Duclaux  concludes  her  fascinating  study  of 
ich  peasant.  She  recommends  that  the  excess- 
livision  of  land,  which  is  the  curse  of  French 
e,  should  be  avoided  by  allowing  only  the  rev- 
property,  and  not  the  property  itself,  to  be 
between  children.  The  republic  wants  decen- 
ion,  more  importance  being  given  to  the  coun- 
QS  and  rural  districts.  She  concludes  her  paper 
ivs : 

twenty  lean  years  that  ended  the  nineteenth 

have  witnessed  the  moral  and  mental  regener- 

the  French  peasant.    Jacques  Bonhomme  is  no 

I  mere  qrippe-sou^  a  mere  skinflint,  but  a  man 

pendent  mind,  with  all  the  ambitions,  aims, 

s,  of  a  man.'' 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

]  Nineteenth  Century  for  October  opens  with 
,n  article  entitled  **  A  Colonial  View  of  Colonial 
',"  noted  elsewhere.  Admiral  Culme-Seymour 
on  ''The  Organization  of  the  Admiralty  and 
ffice."  He  says  that  if  the  war  office  is  to  be 
ized  on  tlie  model  of  the  admiralty,  it  must  be 
^miralty  was  previous  t«  1869.  The  sole  respon- 
of  the  secretary  for  war  must  be  got  rid  of.  A 
vhere  the  experts  are  in  a  majority,  and  the 
first  lord  head  of  the  board,  and  its  mouthpiece 
cabinet  an<l  in  Parliament,  is  the  right  organi- 
joth  for  army  and  navy. 

AMEKICA'S  COLOU  QUESTION. 

.  A.  Hobson  writes  on  "The  Negro  Question  in 
ite<l  States,"  which  he  attributes  entirely  to  a 
il  of  the  old  slave-owning  instincts,  and  to  the 
of  the  whites  to  l)e  masters.  He  gives  figures  to 
lat  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  negro  lynching 
othing  to  do  with  outrages  on  white  women. 
►rst  negrophobe  sentiment,  moreover,  is  felt  not 

the  ignorant  and  brutalized  blacks,  but  against 
iicated  and  progressive  negroes  who  desire  to 

the  world.  Mr.  Hobson  describes  seven  mil- 
groes  in  the  South  as  to  all  intents  and  purposes 


TO  HELP  THE   HHITISH  AUT  GALLERIES. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Witt,  in  an  article  entitled  "A  Movement 
in  Aid  of  Our  National  Art  Collections,"  describes  the 
work  which  the  national  art  collections  fund  proposes 
to  do.  He  complains  that  the  National  Gallery  is  too 
poor  to  buy  many  pictures,  which  are  in  consequence 
snapped  up  by  the  Berlin  and  other  foreign  galleries. 
In  Paris,  in  Berlin,  and  elsewhere  there  are  societies 
whose  aim  it  is  to  help  to  enrich  the  national  galleries 
by  buying  up  pictures.  The  national  art  collections 
fund,  the  subscription  to  which  will  be  one  guinea,  will 
"receive  loans,  gifts,  and  legacies,  whether  in  money  or 
works  of  art,  buy  and  present  others  tx>  the  gallery,  or 
subscribe  toward  their  acquisition  by  the  responsible 
authorities.  It  will  focus  in  itself  a  vast  amount  of 
real  interest  and  enthusiasm  already  existing  for  our 
great  national  collections,  while  the  prestige  of  mem- 
bership will  further  encourage  and  call  out  public  spirit 
and  national  pride." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  chief  feature  of  the  Fortnlfjhtly  for  October  ie 
the  beginning  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  Byzan- 
tine romance,  "Theophano,"  which  promises  to  be  good 
style  and  good  history,  but  not  vital  as  a  novel. 

MODERN  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

A  prominent  place  is  given  to  M.  Octave  Uzanne's 
paper  on  "The  Evolution  of  French  Contemporary 
Literature,"  admirably  translated  by  Mr.  Teixeira  de 
Mattos.  M.  Uzanne  laments  in  France  what  is  often 
lamented  elsewhere — the  good  quality  of  second-rate 
and  the  absence  of  first-rate  writers  : 

"  The  book — at  least  in  France — is  passing  through  an 
acute  crisis.  Literature,  too,  is  dying.  It  has  been  too 
flourishing,  too  rich,  too  luxuriant,  and  too  generally 
cultivated  by  an  average  of  flattering  talents  instead 
of  by  a  select  aristocracy  of  the  pen.  The  secondary 
talents  of  our  time  are  undeniably  far  above  the 
secondary  talents  of  former  days,  and  fame,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prodigious  production  by  which  we  are 
Invaded,  has  become  infinitely  more  difficult  of  attain- 
ment by  writers  of  the  first  rank.  Many,  who  would 
probably  have  been  the  equals  of  the  great  masters  of 
thought  in  the  last  century,  do  not  see  the  light  of  suc- 
cess at  all.'^ 

Mr.  Uzanne  makes  an  Interesting  comment  on  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  French  character 
during  the  last  twenty  years  : 

"The  Frenchman's  quarrelsome,  gallant,  hectoring, 
romantic,  and  chauvinistic  character  has  undergone  im- 
mense changes,  and,  it  may  be,  beneficial,  during  the 
past  twenty  years  and  more.  The  taste  for  scientific 
study,  for  serious  experiment,  for  practical  works,  has 
gradually  replaced  the  love  of  purely  intellectual  specu- 
lation. More  has  been  asked  of  our  writers,  and  human 
thought  has  had  to  seek  its  way  toward  spheres  of  social 
philosophy,  to  turn  to  physical  analysis  and  exact  evi- 
dence. Theories  of  evolution,  of  egotism,  of  experi- 
mentalism,  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  younger 
brains." 

WHAT  IRELAND  NEEDS. 

There  is  a  useful  paper  under  this  title  by  Mr.  Samp- 
son Morgan,  who  sees  the  economic  regeneration  of  Ire- 
land arising  from  fruit,  vegetable,  and  flower  culture : 

"  The  Irish  cultivator  must  adopt  the  latest  and  most 
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improved  methods  of  pro<luctioii ;  he  must  l)ecome  an 
exporter ;  he  must  devote  himself,  as  the  Continentrtl 
and  Channel  Island  growers  do,  to  catering  for  the 
growing  demand  in  (he  cities  and  towns  of  Britain,  and 
if  he  will  but  do  that,  raising  suitable  crops,  utilizing 
selected  varieties  of  seeds,  studying  the  wants  of  buyers 
.  .  .  making  pricking  an  art,  and  remembering  that 
quality  is  more  important  than  quantity  in  the  mar- 
kets, he  can  deiHjnd  uixjii  making  plenty  of  money  at 
the  business. 

"I  have  seen  around  Cork  land  i>erfectly  adaptetl  for 
growing  early  forced  fruit  and  flowers,  as  line  as  any 
which  ent^r  Covent  Garden  Market.  Here,  as  indeed 
in  many  other  districts,  tons  of  the  most  siilable  market- 
garden  produce  could  Ikj  raised  with  great  advantage 
for  sending  to  the  cities  of  (ireiit  BriUiin. 

'*  Before  this  can  Ixi  done  effectually,  several  larger 
and  specially  arranged  wholesale  markets  must  he 
erected  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  Waterford,  and  Cork.  Then 
from  these  centers  special  steamship  ser>ices,  similar 
to  those  run  in  connection  with  Boulogne  and  Havre, 
should  be  started  for  the  puri)o.se  of  carrying  the  prod- 
uce to  the  chief  cities  of  the  Unite<l  Kingdom." 

A  NAVAL  UNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND 

FRANCE. 

Mr.  Archibald  Hurd  contributes  an  article  on  **  French 
Friendship  and  Naval  Economy."  He  proposes  that 
England  should  come  to  an  understanding  with  France 
for  a  mutual  reduction  of  the  naval  forces  in  the  Medi- 
terranean : 

"  For  every  man-of-war  which  France  placed  definite- 
ly out  of  commission,  Great  Britain  might  withdraw 
one  from  the  Mediterranean  and  be  the  gainer,  and,  of 
course,  if  the  possibility  of  war  between  France  and 
England  were  minimized,  the  chance  of  the  Russian 
ships  finding  an  opportunity  for  mischief  would  be  de- 
creased.'' 

Mr.  Hurd  thinks  this  project  has  all  the  more  pros- 
pect of  success  because  the  French  feel  the  burden  of 
their  fleet  much  more  heavily  than  England  feels  hers. 
This  is  largely  owing  to  the  excessive  cost  of  shipbuild- 
ing in  France,  and  the  great  cost  of  their  naval  admin- 
istration. There  is  as  much  as  $1,500,000  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  a  French  and  an  English  battleship. 
At  Cherbourg  the  cost  of  administration  is  49.3  per  cent, 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  fleet,  and  altogether  French 
naval  administration  costs  relatively  nearly  three  times 
the  Grerman  flgure. 

SIR  HARRY  JOHNSTON. 

Mr.  Shan  F.  Bullock  writes  an  interesting  article 
on  Sir  Harry  Johnston  as  a  "Maker  of  Empire."  He 
says: 

"He  has  the  empire  at  his  finger-tips.  Mention  the 
colonies  and  he  will  quote  you  statistics  by  the  column 
in  support  of  his  theory,  and  under  the  i)resent  system 
the  colonies  take  all  and  give  nothing,  and  should  there- 
fore be  offered  the  .alternative  of  contributing  their 
share  to  the  imperial  exchec^uer  or  of  'cutting  the 
painter.'  Say  the  word  empire,  an<l  he  is  at  no  pains  to 
hide  that,  though  still  an  imperialist  in  the  best  sense 
of  that  much-abused  term,  "wide  experience  of  empire 
has  not  altogether  confirmed  him  in  those  Jingo  senti- 
ments which  vexed  his  boyish  soul  long  ago  at  Tunis. 
Mention  the  Boer  War,  and  he  will  show  you  a  letter 
written  to  TJw  TlmcH  in  August,  1888,  forecasting  ac- 
curately the  trend  of  events  in  Africa  during  recent 


years.  Turn  the  talk  \\\Hy\\  any  t'<>|>ic, — history.  |M:iry. 
the  latest  play,  picture  or  novel, — and  he  is  ready  witfe 
views  and  opinions.  In  natural  science  he  is  a  speciAJiEt 
whose  field  is  a  continent.  His  Mrork  as  an  artist  hv 
lx?en  crowned  by  the  Aca<lemy.  In  the  world  of  lettcs 
he  sit-s  distinguished,  as  facile  and  piquant  in  drafting 
a  dispatch  on  his  Majesty's  service  as  in  dictating  i 
volume  on  a  section  of  empire.  His  capacity  is  greai 
His  adaptability  is  greater.  His  confidence  in  himself 
is  greatest  of  all.  It  may  be  that  he  thinks  in  protM- 
torates.  It  is  possible  that,  as  Mr.  St'ead  assertiS,  here 
sembles  the  great  Corsican  in  more  than  feet  and  incbesL 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  were  the  empire  in  peril  to- 
morrow he  would  spring  to  the  rescue,  ready  for  anj 
post  and  any  emergency ;  as  willing  to  do  service « 
commander-in-chief  or  admiral  of  the  fleet  as  to  !■« 
destiny  in  the  premiership  of  England." 

OTHER   ARTICXES. 

Sir  William  Bennett  writes  a  letter  to  protest  agunst 
Mr.  Wells'  assertion  that  medical  men  are  interested  in 
nothing  outside  their  profession.  There  is  an  article 
full  of  rather  cheap  sentiment,  by  Mr.  £.  H.  Cooper,  on 
"Children's  Prayers  and  Prayer  Manuals.'*  Prince 
Bojidar  Karageorgevitch,  who  was  a  friend  of  Marie 
Bashkirt-seff,  writes  protesting  against  the  blunders  of 
some  of  her  biographers  and  critics. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  ^"atioiial 
Review  for  October  is  that  in  which  Mr.  F.  E 
Behr  expounds  the  advantages  of  his  mono-rail  system. 
He  says : 

'^  One  of  the  most  important  social  problems  it  wooU 
solve  is  that  of  the  housing  of  the  working  claneB  in 
the  neighborhood  of  large  towns.  In  fact,  at  present  it 
appears  the  only  way  to  solve  this  great  question,  whkk 
has  puzzled  the  brains  of  all  our  leading  legislaton 
We  will  take  as  an  instance  Ifondon  as  the  most  im- 
XK>rtant  center  of  the  world.  Supposing  the  exiitiiig 
railway  companies  built  mono-rails  along  their  main 
lines  out  of  Ijondon,  they  could  carry  the  workxng-cltf 
population  in  every  direction  radiating  round  a  drek 
of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  radius  in  less  tbin 
twenty  minutes.  This  could  be  done  with  abaoliite 
safety  and  perfect  punctuality. 

*'  The  zone  of  open  country  rendered  available  for  the 
building  of  new  houses  and  settlements  would  be  n 
extensive  that  the  prices  asked  l^  the  owners  of  tte 
land  could  not  be  raised  unduly,  because  there  wonU 
be  such  a  large  choice  of  land  that  If  one  man  asked 
too  much  it  w^ould  l)e  easy  to  buy  land  from  anotiieii 
and,  therefore,  the  very  desire  to  secnxe  a  pnrchiKr 
would  maintain  the  prices  at  a  reasonable  leveL  TbA 
the  time  employed  for  the  journey  wonld  only  be  iweo- 
ty  minutes  at  the  outside,  and  as  the  raila  wonld  («ly 
carry  one  class  of  traffic,  and  wonld  be  abaolntely  ttfc 
and  completely  guarded  against  derailment^  the  worit- 
ingmen  wonld  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  coaatiyi 
with  the  very  short,  punctual,  and  safe  Joamey  toUi 
work  and  back  to  his  home ;  and,  In  fiaet,  the  Mtfl 
condition  of  things  would  be  attained,— nainely,  livi4 
really  in  the  country  though  doing  your  work  in  to«^ 

Mr.  Behr  adds  that  the  introdnetion  of  a 
alongside  an  existing  main  line  would  be  of , 
fit  t^  the  existing  railway  oompanlea. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  J.  8.   MILL. 

tslie  Stephen  continues  his  interesting  recollec- 
rhich  are  well  worth  reading,  but  not  easy  to 
om.  The  following  paragraph  on  John  Stuart 
es  a  picture  of  the  philosopher  curiously  in  dis- 
v^ith  most  people^s  preconceptions : 
¥  a  slight  frail  figure,  trembling  with  nervous 
ity.  He  poured  out  a  series  of  perfectly-formed 
»  with  an  extraordinary  rapidity  suggestive  of 
;  by  heart ;  and  when  he  lost  the  thread  of  his 
w;  closed  his  eyes  for  two  or  three  minutes,  till, 
fining  his  composure,  he  could  again  take  up 
ible.  Although  his  oratory  was  defective,  he 
irly  speaking  with  intense  feeling,  and  was  ex- 
[y  sensitive  to  the  reception  by  his  audience. 
I  his  doctrines  were  specially  irritating  to  the 
stolid  country  gentlemen  who  began  by  listen- 
ously  to  so  strange  an  animal  as  a  philosopher, 
;overed  before  long  that  the  animal's  hide  could 
ed  by  scornful  laughter.  To  Mill  they  repre- 
rass  stupidity,  and  he  became  unable  either  to 
his  contempt  or  keep  his  temper.  Neither  his 
>hy  nor  his  official  experience  had  taught  him  to 
uask  of  insensibility.'' 

THE  ISTHMLA.N  CANAX. 

low  declares  that  it  was  the  intrigues  of  the 
in  railway  companies  which  led  the  Colombian 
/O  reject  the  Panama  Canal  treaty  : 
ipeak  quite  bluntly  and  with  brutal  frankness, 
ction  of  the  canal  treaty  is  due  not  so  much  to 
iclination  of  the  Senate  of  Colombia  to  permit 
ding  of  a  waterway  under  American  control 
lOut  its  territory  as  it  is  to  the  ability  displayed 
emissaries  of  certain  American  railway  com- 
Q  making  the  members  of  the  Colombian  Senate 
and  how  detrimental  to  their  interests  it  would 
3  treaty  were  ratified.  Of  course,  the  usual  ar- 
3  were  used.  There  is  one  argument  the  legis- 
a  certain  class  always  understands,  whether  he 
the  America  of  the  North  or  the  America  of  the 
md  that  is  the  golden  one  of  dollars,  francs,  or 
sterling." 

THE  LABOR  WING  OF  THE  LIB. -LABS. 

Lichard  Bell,  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
'  Servants,  writes  on  '*The  Reign  of  Labor." 
Liberal  party,  instead  of  showing  fear  at  the 
)n  of  a  strong  '  Labor '  party,  should  welcome  it 
asure,  for  it  will  embody  all  that  is  Liberal  and 
id  is  certain  to  go  faster.  It  ought  to  be  the 
\  of  the  Ijiberal  jmrty  to  remove  every  obstacle 
revents  the  accomplishment  of  the  aspirations 
ilass  of  the  community  and  encourage  the  en- 
f  all  capable  men  to  the  House  of  Commons." 
»11  declares  that  the  Labor  party  is  sound  for 
ie,  and  that  none  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  bribes 
e  any  effect  upon  it. 


subjects  of  their  right  to  work  on  mail  steamers  as  "a 
gross  act  of  oppression,"  and  demands  that  the  Postal 
Act  in  which  the  provision  is  included  should  be  dis- 
allowed. The  imperial  government  has  a  right  to  pro- 
tect the  people  of  any  part  of  the  empire  against  op- 
pression by  any  other  part. 

CHINESE  SERVANTS. 

Mr.  Douglas  Knocker  describes  the  Chinese  servant, 
of  whom  he  gives  a  by  no  means  fiattering  account.  He 
gives  the  following  description  of  one  method  of  effect- 
ing small  thefts,  "which  commends  itself  and  is  com- 
mon. There  is  first  a  gradual  sinking  into  obscurity  of 
a  coveted  article.  A  curio  begins  by  standing  on  the 
mantelpiece ;  presently  it  slides  behind  a  picture  frame 
for  some  days ;  then,  if  its  absence  is  not  noted,  it  goes 
to  a  more  distant  part  of  the  room,  and  is  almost  en- 
tirely hidden  for  a  week  or  more.  One  day,  some  time 
later,  the  mistress  has  a  *  turn  out,'  and  quite  by  acci- 
dent saves  her  curio  by  finding  it  hidden  away  at  the 
bottom  of  a  rarely-opened  drawer." 

PEARL-FISHING  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Mr.  A.  Macdonald  writes  a  picturesque  description  of 
pearl-fishing  off  the  Australian  coast.  He  himself  went 
down  in  a  diving-suit,  and  was  very  nearly  drowned 
owing  to  a  leakage  of  the  helmet. 

"I  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  regain  the  perpendicu- 
lar, and  my  head  bobbed  like  a  football  on  the  coral 
bottom  for  some  time  before  I  succeeded  in  my  efforts ; 
but  the  sight  that  met  my  gaze  then  was  sufficient  re- 
ward for  all  my  sufferings.  I  stood  in  the*  midst 
of  a  magnificent  marine  forest,  where  graceful  coral 
branches  intertwined  with  less  material  tendril  growths. 
Delicate  fernlike  plants  covered  the  honeycombed  snowy 
rocks,  and  enormous  Neptune's  cups  appeared  here  and 
there  among  the  clinging  vegetation.  The  fronds  of 
the  coral  palms  trembled  as  if  in  a  gentle  breeze,  and 
the  more  robust  growths  swayed  slowly  to  and  fro.  It 
was  as  if  a  luxurious  tropical  thicket  had  been  sub- 
merged, and  yet  retained  its  pristine  grace  and  beauty. 
My  radius  of  sight  was  but  a  few  yards,  unfortunately ; 
beyond  that  all  was  blurred  and  indistinct  as  a  picture 
out  of  focus.  I  tried  to  walk,  and  at  once  realized  that 
my  limbs  would  hardly  obey  my  will ;  the  pressure  of 
the  water  had  cramped  them  so  that  my  movements 
were  like  those  of  an  automaton, — and  this  at  a  depth 
of  less  than  a  hundred  feet.  Shellfish  of  all  descrip- 
tions were  scattered  around,  and  among  them  I  ob- 
served a  solitary  pearl  oyster,  and  I  picked  It  up  as  if 
it  were  of  the  rarest  value  and  placed  it  in  the  net." 


THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW. 

Empire  Review  for  October,  Mr.  James  Reid, 
^ew  South  Wales,  makes  a  strong  attack  upon 
calls  ''The  Anti-Imperial  Policy  of  Australia," 
which,  he  says,  shows  how  little  reliance  is  to 
d  on  Australian  professions  of  loyalty  to  the 

ideal.  He  condemns  the  policy  of  the  Austra- 
^ernment  in  trying  to  deprive  British  Indian 


THE  INDEPENDENT  REVIEW. 

THE  Independent  Review  is  the  latest  pecruit  to 
the  ranks  of  the  English  "  half-crown "  month- 
lies. It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Edward  Jenks,  assisted  by  an 
editorial  council  of  well-known  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
men,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  publisher,  "  will  not  be 
attached  to  any  political  or  other  organization,  but 
will  maintain  a  decisively  progressive  attitude  on  polit- 
ical and  social  questions."  The  Independent,  as  it  will 
probably  come  to  be  called  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  is 
published  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin;  it  has  a  tasteful  cover, 
and  is  printed  in  large  type  upon  good  paper.  As  to  the 
contents,  only  one  general  criticism  can  be  applied : 
the  articles  are  well-written  and  decidedly  literary  in 
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tone,  but  somewhat  m-rnhMnic  and  abstnwrt.  Hui  that 
is  not  necessarily  a  defect. 

The  nunil)er  oikmis  with  an  anonymous  plea  for  a  pro- 
gramme, which  is  lar^^ely  a  retrospect,  and  deals  rather 
with  the  principles  of  future  Lil)eral  leKislation  than 
with  immediate  cj nest  ions.  This  paper  is  followed  by 
an  article  on  ''Social  Heform"  from  the  jien  of  Canon 
Barnett.  After  this  come  two  paiK*rs  on  the  Briti.sh 
fiscal  (luestion,  and  a  paper  l)y  Mr.  Birrell,  M.P.,  on 
"KlementJiry  FMucation,"  in  which  the  writer  empha- 
Hizes  the  UwX  tliat  any  educational  settlement  must  lie 
based  upon  compromise.  Mr.  Hirrell's  own  vi(?ws  are 
indicated  in  the  follow! n«i  passage  : 

"Why  should  we  not  provide  a  ^(mmI,  sound,  secular 
education  for  the  children  of  everylMxly  who  cares  or  is 
oblif<ed  to  send  his  children  to  a  public  elementary 
school,  and  at  the  close  of  each  day's  .secular  work,  for 
which  alone  the  tax  an<l  ratepayer  will  Ir^  responsible, 
allow  the  children  to  receive  in  the  schoolhoust»  the  re- 
ligious in.struction  their  parents  desire  them  to  have? 
Who  then  win  complain-'" 

There  is  an  article  on  **  Kcdesiasticism,"  whicrh  Mr. 
G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  the  writer,  <lefines  as  lalK)ring  de- 
liberately to  fix  the  mind  and  character  i)ermanently  in 
a  certain  mold,  so  far  at  lea.st  as  fundamentals  are 
concerne<l.  Mr.  Hector  Macpher.son  writes  on  *'The 
Evolution  of  Scotland.''  Profes.Hor  Monmisen's  "Api)eal 
to  the  English,''  which  is  printed  in  both  Cferinan  and 
English,  is  a  very  brief  warning  of  the  dangers  of  enmity 
between  the  two  nations.  Dr.  Mommsen  insists  ui)on 
the  fact  that  the  anti-English  movement  in  Germany 
was  dfte  primarily  to  the  South  African  War ;  but,  in 
spite  of  this,  he  asserts  that  Germans  feel  themselves 
more  nearly  akin  to  the  English  than  to  any  other 
nation. 

The  number  concludes  with  tlie  first  installment  of  a 
satirical  novel,  '*  Mr.  Bunien,''  by  Mr.  H.  Belloc,  which 
begins  delightfully. 


THE  WESTMINSTER   REVIEW. 

IX  the  WimtminxUr  Uvvicin  for  Octotjer  there  isi 
very  interesting  article  by  Mr.  T.  FilipowiczoB 
-The  Political  SituatioA  in  Polnnd."  The  Kuv-^in 
Ciovennnent,  he  siiys,  has  niaile  strenuous  effortjj  loat- 
ta<*h  to  itself  the  I'olish  iM?asiint ry ,  hut  it  is  l)e^nnjn2 
to  lose  this  mainst^iy,  as  the  revolutionary  pntivigHUiU 
is  spreading  among  the  peasants.  The  iiiciu.strialniove 
ment  hiis  turned  many  of  the  peiisiiiits  into  factorr 
hands  and  mechanics,  and  among  these  various  f(»nu^ 
of  socialism  flourish.  Mr.  Filii>o\vicz  quotes  official 
document's  which  show  that  the  late  Prince  Iinewiio- 
sky  warned  the  government  that  it  wjis  h>siu(r  its  hold 
on  the  iK»asantry,  and  he  comments  on  this  waniing 
that  nothing  but  a  si)ecial  ml  ministration  suited  to 
P(dish  needs  will  secure  any  measure  of  support  frnm 
anv  class  of  Poles. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

'"T^HE  first  paper  in  the  ^fonthly  i?rr/<'ir  for  October 
1  is  an  unsigned  etlitorial  on  Lonl  Salisbury,  aftff 
which  follow  pai)ers  by  Sir  Edwanl  Grey,  Jx)rd  Hugh 
Cecil,  and  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith,  all  dealing  \vit.h  the 
British  tariff  question.  Sir  H.  Drumniond  Wolff  writes 
cm  '*  Briti.sh  Policy  in  the  Balkans."  There  is  an  amnr- 
ing  fable,  "The  Two  Sheepdogs,-'  Goff  and  Brum, satir 
izing  Mr.  Balfour's  clever  little  shuffle  M-ith  Mr.  Gham- 
iK'rlain.  The  illustrated  article  is  by  Mr.  Basil  de 
S61incourt,  and  is  a  study  of  the  secrets  from  the  life  of 
Chri.st  in  the  Lower  Church  at  As.si8i. 

Pn>f.  Hoilolpho  Lanciani  contributes  an  intere<^iDg 
article  on  "Biinkers  and  Brokers  in  Ancient  Rome.' 
the  site  of  who.se  operations  has  recently  been  divcor- 
ert»<l.  Profes.sor  Lanciani  mentions  the  remarkable  fact 
that  in  Trajan's  time  money  was  invest-ed  on  mortgage 
at  as  low  interest  an  2}4  per  cent.  In  general,  bankiDt! 
.seems  to  have  l)eeji  carried  on  on  very  modem  principlei^. 


THE  SPIRIT   OF  THE   CONTINENTAL   REVIEWS. 


THE  MACEDONIAN'   ATROCITIES. 

IN  the  second  Septemlwr  numl)er  of  the  Ih'vuc  ilv 
Pariti,  M.  B^rard  gives  us  the  full  text  of  the  strik- 
ing memorandum  which  the  Bulgarian  (iovernment 
addresse<l  to  the  European  iKJwers  last  August.  This 
document  is  certainly  a  terrii)le  indictment  of  the  Otto- 
man Goverimient,  and  it  is  all  the  more  terrible  iK'cause 
the  atrocities  recorded  in  it  are  set  out  in  the  most  busi- 
ness-like manner,  arrange<l  under  geographical  hewl- 
ings,  and  in  a  large  numl)er  of  cjises  the  names  of  the 
wretched  victims  are  recorded. 

DISE.STAHLISHMKNT   IN    KIIAN(  K. 

M.  Charles  Dupuy,  the  ex-])remier,  discusses  in  the 
first  Septemlwr  numl>er  of  the  Xfninllc  Rrritf  the 
<luestion  whether  the  churches  should  b<*  disestablished 
in  France.  It  is  not  a  (juestion  only  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  of  the  various  Protestant  and  Jewish  de- 
nominations which  also  receive  subventions  from  the 
stAte.  His  own  conclusion  is  that  the  Concordat  should 
lie  maintaine<l  in  the  interest  of  the  republic.  If,  how 
ever,  the  (\)ncordat  should  Ik*  alM)li>lu'd,  he  prefers  the 
plan  of  M.  K^^veillaud,  by  which  the  di.*4established  min- 
isters of  the  various  religions  would  receive  pensions 
graduated  according  to  their  ages.     Chi  the  general 


(luestion  he  thinks  that  disestablishment  would  really 
increase  the  power  of  the  clergy,  for  it  wonld  set  them 
absolutely  free  for  whatever  propaganda  they  wished 
to  not  on  foot,  and  that  is  evidently  why,  as  a  good  Ke 
publican,  he  prefers  to  maintain  the  Concordat. 

A  ROMAN  (WTHOLIC  VIEW  OF  TOLSTOT. 

An  article  which  has  recently  appeared  in  an  Italiin 
newspaiM^r,  concerning  the  visit  of  Italian  priests  toLeo 
Tolstoy,  gives  occasion  for  an  essay  in  ClviltA  Catio- 
Urn  for  Sept eml)er,  on  the  religion  of  that  writer,  ud 
how  it  differs  from  that  which  should  be  held  1^* 
Catholic  priest.  Tolstoy  declares  that  he  is  a  follower 
of  the  pure  Fivangel,  which  is  a  gospel  without  a  God 
without  the  Son  of  (iod,  without  a  church,  says  the 
author  of  this  contribution.  The  social  obligations  of 
the  upjH*r  classt-s  form  the  subject  of  a  contribntioii 
which  gives  much  f(MKl  for  reflection  ;  it  has  for  ita  text 
the  words  of  an  encyclical,  which  sets  forth  eloquently 
the  fact  that  whoever  has  lieen  the  recipient  of  gre«i 
gifts,  spiritual  or  otherwise,  should  uae  them  for  the 
<oinmon  Inmefit  as  well  as  for  his  own  perfection. 

THK  JJUDGKTS  OF  EUBOPE. 

M.  Levy,  in  an  interesting  article  on  the  defiefts  ■n' 
surpluses  of  the  European  budgetii,  oontribiited  totbs 
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Rcxme  d^is  Dcrix  Mondes  for  September,  notes  as  a  sin- 
gular circumstance  that  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  sees  the  credit  of  some  states,  such  as  Italy  and 
Spain,  rising  in  a  notable  proportion,  while  the  credit 
of  France,  England  and  Germany  suffers  an  eclipse. 
The  position  of  B^ngland,  he  says,  is  like  that  of  a  man 
who  awakes  after  a  night  of  drunkenness.  He  counts 
up  all  the  various  war  loans,  notes  the  constant  increase 
of  municipal  indebtedness,  observes  that  the  Irish  land 
act  means  the  borrowing  of  another  large  sum,  and  sets 
out  the  considerable  increase  in  the  army  and  navy  esti- 
mates. He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  England  has 
come  to  the  limit  of  the  taxation  which  she  can  pay. 
While  consols  have  fallen  something  like  twenty  points 
below  their  highest,  M.  Tj^vy  points  out  at  the  same  time 
that  British  credit  is  the  first  in  Europe  if  we  take  the 
yield  per  cent,  of  the  various  government  stocks  at 
present  prices,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  much  ahead  as  it 
used  to  be.  Italian  funds  have  risen  some  ten  points, 
and  a  still  more  remarkable  rise  has  taken  place  in 
Spanish  fours.  These  two  countries  have  profite<l  by 
'•  peace,  retrenchment  and  reform."  Italy  has  recov- 
ered from  the  megalomania  of  Crispi,  while  Spain  has 
actually  profited  by  the  loss  of  her  colonies.  In  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  even  in  profound  peace,  the  budget, 
both  civil  and  military,  continue  to  grow  without  rea- 
son. It  is  much  the  same  thing  in  Germany.  Alto- 
j^ether,  the  credit  of  no  civilized  state  stands  higher  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  to  whose  extraordinary  pros- 
perity M.  L6vy  pays  a  warm  tribute.  His  general  con- 
clusion is  that  financiers  ought  to  realize  that  there  are 
limits  to  the  taxable  power  of  peoples. 

THE  TKADE  OF  HONGKONG. 

A.  von  J.  Sanson  writes  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschuu 
upon  Hongkong  as  an  ideal  colony.  Germans  are  in 
evidence  in  Hongkong,  and  the  writer  hopes  that  his 
countrymen  will  succeed  in  bringing  their  own  colonies 
to  anything  approaching  its  flourishing  state.  He 
mentions  that,  in  1900,  seventeen  thousand  laden  ships 
entered  the  port,  of  some  four  and  a  quarter  million 
tons  burden.  This  does  not  include  the  huge  number 
of  Chinese  boats  and  junks.  The  total  yearly  trade  in 
the  free  port  of  Hongkong  is  reckoned  at  fifty  million 
pounds,  and  the  total  exports  in  1895  exceeded  those  of 
London  by  766,000  tons,  not  reckoning  junks.  The 
Chinese,  with  one  and  a  quarter  million  tons  yearly, 
come  next  to  the  British,  with  four  and  one- half  million 
tf  )ns  ;  then  come  the  Germans,  the  Japanese,  the  French, 
the  Americans,  the  Norwegians,  the  Austrians,  the 
Russians,  the  Dutch,  the  Italians,  the  Danes,  the  Bel- 
fj:ians,  the  Swedes,  and  last  of  all  the  Portuguese  with 
only  5,866  tons.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Dutch 
and  Portuguese  trade  has  fallen  off,  while  the  German 
and  Japanese  has  increased,  but  without  approaching 
the  British  at  all.  Russia  has  her  own  ports,  and  is 
connected  by  land  with  China,  so  the  volume  of  her 
trade  through  Hongkong  is,  of  course,  small. 

A  STOUY  OF  MODERN  CHINA. 

M.  Pettit  gives  in  the  Bevue  dc  Par  in  for  September, 
two  more  installments  of  what  is  really  a  remarkable 
study  of  modern  Chinese  life,  written  in  the  form  of 
fiction.  It  is  the  tale  of  a  native  singing  girl  who,  hav- 
ing been  deceived  and  abandoned  by  one  of  the  *'  foreign 
devils,"  (conceives  an  undying  hatred  of  all  foreigners. 
She  is  fortunate  enough  to  inspire  a  mandarin  of  great 
importance  with  a  genuine  passion.    The  account  of 


this  dignitary's  sufferings  is  really  touching ;  he  can 
hardly  understand  what  has  happened  to  him,  he  only 
knows  that  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  that  a 
Chinaman  holds  most  dear, — even  to  the  extent  of  in- 
sulting the  ashes  of  his  father, — for  the  sake  of  his  over- 
mastering love  for  this  girl,  and  his  agony  when  she  de- 
serts him  for  a  mere  soldier  rises  to  the  height  of  trag- 
edy. Incidentally,  there  is  a  wonderful  description  of 
the  murder  of  a  Christian  bishop  by  Boxers  after  all  his 
flock,  save  flve  only,  have  abandoned  their  faith  and  in- 
sulted the  Cross.  To  the  last  he  prays:  "Father,  for- 
give them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

MODERN    TIIEOSOPHY. 

In  Onzc  Ecuu\  the  Dutch  magazine.  Prof.  Chantepie 
de  la  Saussaye  gives  us  another  installment  of  his  "  Im- 
pressions and  Opinions,"  dealing  this  time  with  what 
he  calls  "The  Modern  Theosophy,"  that  mystic  religion 
which  has  claimed  many  strong  minds,  including  that 
of  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  whose  personality  is  fading  from 
our  own  minds.  Mystic  and  tlieosophist,  says  the 
writer,  are  uttered  in  the  same  breath,  are  regarded  as 
synonymous,  but  they  do  not  follow  the  same  path  all 
the  way  through.  The  one  is  a  spiritualist,  the  other  is 
a  materialist ;  the  one  turns  from  the  material  world, 
the  other  turns  toward  it.  Each,  in  seeking  for  greater 
enlightenment,  goes  off  in  a  different  direction  to  look 
for  it.  The  professor  has  a  leaning  toward  theosophy, 
and  he  writes  attractively  on  a  subject  which  is,  in  it>- 
self,  mysterious  and  not  especially  easy  for  the  ordinary 
reader  to  comprehend.  The  other  contents  of  this  ex- 
cellent review  are  worth  perusal. 

AN   ITALIAN  CRITICISM  OF  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

Nuova  AntologUi  (September  1)  contains  an  interest- 
ing review  of  the  works  of  F.  Marion  Crawford  with 
respect  to  that  author's  ideas  of  Rome  and  of  Italy  in 
general.  Mr.  Crawford  has  thoroughly  understood  the 
capital  of  United  Italy  and  the  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, but  he  has  not  properly  grasped  the  very  complex 
character  of  the  Italians  as  a  whole.  His  observations 
concerning  their  simplicity,  their  religious  ideas,  and 
many  other  characteristics  are  correct  enough  ;  he  has 
quite  understood  the  inter-provincial  disagreements 
and  sentiments ;  but  he  denies  that  they  are  a  people 
gifted  with  artistic  fancy,  and  makes  similar  state- 
ments equally  erroneous.  The  writer  speaks  of  Mr. 
Crawford's  special  views  on  the  fight  for  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Papacy,  his  detestation  of  the  Garibaldian 
revolution,  and  his  admiration  for  the  personalty  of 
Victor  Emanual  II.,  as  well  as  many  other  things 
known  to  readers  of  Mr.  Crawford's  novels  ;  the  whole 
forms  a  good  introduction  to  his  works  for  those  who 
have  not  perused  them,  and  the  article  is  illustrated 
with  a  portrait. 

CHILDREN'S  WHIMS. 

In  its  issue  for  September  16,  the  Ntuyva  Antologia 
contains  a  thoughtful  article  on  the  whims  of  children, 
giving  the  results  of  the  author's  study  of  an  important 
and  complex  subject  which  has  remained  a  mystery  be- 
cause psychologists  and  teachers  have  not  considered  it 
worth  studying.  Signora  Paola  Ijombroso  thinks  it 
most  decidedly  worth  studying,  for  if  these  whims  are 
not  corrected  there  is  danger  to  the  race.  The  cause  of 
a  violent  outburst  of  tears  and  anger  is  often  quite  dis- 
proportionate to  the  violence  of  the  outbreak  ;  the  fit  of 
the  sulks  continues  in  many  Instances  long  after  the 
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tone,  but  somewhat  academic  and  abstract.  But  that 
is  not  neceasarilf  a  defect. 

The  number  opens  with  an  anonymous  plea  for  a  pro- 
gmninie,  which  is  largely  a  retrospect,  and  deals  rather 
with  the  principlen  of  future  Liberal  legislation  than 
with  immediate  questions.  This  paper  is  followed  by 
an  article  on  "  Social  Reform  "  from  the  pen  o(  Canon 
Barnett.  Aft«r  this  come  two  papers  on  the  British 
fiscal  question,  and  a  paper  bj'  Mr.  Birretl,  M.P.,  on 
"Klementary  Education,"  in  which  the  writer  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  any  educational  settlement  must  be 
based  upon  compromiKe.  Mr.  Birrell's  own  views  are 
indicated  lu  the  following  |>asKage : 

"Why  should  we  not  provide  a  good,  sound,  secular 
education  for  the  children  ot  everybody  who  cares  or  is 
obliged  to  send  his  children  to  a  public  elementary 
school,  and  at  the  close  ot  eRCh  day's  secular  work,  tor 
which  alone  the  tax  and  ratepayer  will  be  responsible, 
allow  the  children  to  receive  in  the  schoolhouse  the  re- 
ligious instruction  their  parents  desire  them  to  have? 
Who  then  can  complaiu?" 

There  is  no  article  on  "  Ecclesiasticism,"  which  Mr. 
G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  the  writer,  defines  as  laboring  de- 
liberately to  fix  the  mind  and  character  permanently  in 
s  certain  mold,  so  far  at  least  as  fundamentals  are 
concerned.  Mr.  Hector  Macpherson  writes  on  "The 
Evolution  of  Scotland."  Professor  Momm sen's  "Appeal 
to  the  English,"  which  is  printed  in  both  German  and 
English,  is  a  very  brief  warning  ot  the  dangers  ot  enmity 
between  the  two  nations.  Dr.  Motnmsen  insists  upon 
the  fact  that  the  anti-English  movement  in  Germany 
wofl  dfle  primarily  to  the  South  African  War ;  but,  in 
spite  of  this,  he  asserts  that  Germans  feel  themselves 
more  nearly  akin  to  the  English  than  to  any  other 
nation. 

The  number  concludee  wItA  the  first  installment  of  a 
satirical  novel,  "  Mr.  Burden,"  by  Mr.  H.  Belloc,  which 
begins  delightfully. 
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THE   SPIRIT   OF   THE   CONTINENTAL    REVIEWS. 


IN  the  second  September  number  ot  the  Rciruc  dr. 
ParU,  M.  B«rard  gives  us  the  full  text  ot  the  strik- 
ing memorandum  which  the  Bulgarian  Governnient 
addrexsed  ta  the  European  powers  last  August.  This 
document  is  certainly  a  t«rrible  indictment  of  the  Otto- 
man Government,  and  it  is  all  the  more  terrible  because 
the  atrocities  recorded  in  It  are  set  out  in  the  most  busi- 
ness-like manner,  arranged  under  geographical  head- 
ings, and  in  a  large  number  ot  cases  the  names  ot  the 
wretched  victims  are  recorded. 


absolutely 


M,  Charles  Dupuy,  the  ex-premier,  discusses  in  the 
first  September  number  ot  the  NmivrMc  Jicmic  the 
(luestion  whether  the  churches  should  be  disestablished 
in  France.  It  is  not  a  question  only  ot  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  ot  the  various  Protestant  anil  .Jewish  de- 
nominations which  also  receive  subventions  from  the 
state.  His  own  conclusion  is  that  the  ('oncordat  should 
be  maintained  in  the  int«rejtt  of  the  republic.  If.  how- 
ever, the  Concordat  should  lie  aliolished,  he  prefers  tlit< 
plan  ot  M.  Rriveillaud,  by  which  the  disestablished  min- 
isters of  the  various  religions  would  receive  pensions 
graduated  according  to  their  agee.     1^  the  general 
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A  ROMAN   <'ATHOLI('  VIBW  t. 

An  artiijle  which  has  re«pntly  appi 
newspaper,  concerning  the  visit  of  It* 
Tolstoy,  gives  occasion  tor  an  eminy 
itoi  for  September,  on  the  ifliBion  ul 
how  it  differs  from  that  wliicli   shoui 
Catholic  priest,    Tolstoy  diflarus  Ultkt  i 
of  the  pure  Kvangel,  which  U  a  gOtlwI  ' 
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M.  Alfreil  Binut,  diri'i-tur  of  the  psycho-phyHiolotciual 
Inboratory  at  the  Sorlmnne,  <liHcii»ies,  in  Ln  R6\'ue.  for 
October  1,  the  qiieHliim  whether  nex  Ix^tmys  itself  iu 
hand  writ  iuK.  Hnil  if  ho.  how.  The  artii^le  i*  iUuxtrateft 
with  f<iurteen  frtCHiintle«  of  euvelopes  Hdiln-sned  to  him, 
Mfwlfttiie,  or  MtuiemuiHelle,  Binet.  He  culleil  in  two  ex- 
perts, and  »  uuiiihcr  of  iiilelliKent  people,  of  widely  dif- 
ferent ageH  Hnil  occ-iiputionn,  lint  ittiiomnt  of  urnph- 


olcigy.  I[ii«  conclunion  iw  thnt  nex  certainly  does  iMraj 
itself  in  handwriting,  though  age  in  not  ho  uiarkedlj 
Khown.  The  Hexual  differences  are  wten  alike  by  sID' 
dent«  of  graphology  and  those  ignorant  of  it.  bnt  tlie 
former  oin  give  more  clearly  the  reaHonH  why  thrj 
think  such  and  such  writing  ix  that  of  a  young  woman. 
and  Huch  and  Much  another  that  of  an  old  man.  Id  the 
most  favorable  circumstancea,  the  correct  gue!4se!i  num- 
ber tKJ  i>er  cent. ;  but  occasionally  a  feminine  handwrit- 
ing in  iiniverHally  taken  for  a  man'H.  Clear,  simple. 
(Imi  writing  is  charact«ristically  tnancullne  :  more  em- 
broidered hanilwriting,  with  certain  letters  unduly  tail 
is  characteristicatly  feminine. 


POPULAK  TOPICS   IN   THE  SCIENTIFIC  JOURNALS. 


THK  numbers  of  Silturi-  for  Sejiteiiilx^r  are  largely 
taken  ii|i  by  the  fiirnial  uddrcsseH  of  the  British 
Awociatlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  These 
addresses  generally  give  a  ri'itiiTTU'  of  the  subject  treated 
hj  the  speaker,  ami  very  commonly  they  are  of  an  his- 
torical charaetei'.  Some  of  the  a<ldresses  are  pretty 
technical,  but  others  contain  much  thiit  interests  Che 
the  popular  reader.  The  luldress  of  Mr.  Cliarles  Hawks- 
by  before  the  section  of  engineering,  while  treating  of 
modem  engineering  in  general.  devoteH  some  special 
attention  to  the  subject  of  water  supplies  from  the  en- 
gineer's standpoint.  lie  lias  nothing  especially  new  to 
say  on  the  subject,  but  as  a  concise  statement  of  the 
methods  of  securing  water  in  the  Unitetl  Kingdom  it  is 
admirable.  Uis  remark  that  water  o1>talneil  by  gravi- 
tation is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  expensi^'e  as  water  ob- 
tained by  pumping  may  be  something  of  a  surprise  to 
a  layman,  bnt  Is  easily  explained  by  the  greater  cost  of 
gravitation  works.  The  address  of  the  president,  Sir 
Norman  Iiockyer.  is  of  marked  popular  interest,  for  he 
takes  np  the  subject  of  Britain's  failure  to  succee<1  in 
buHinesH  competition  with  (rermany  and  the  Uniteil 
StntcH.  He  finds  the  remedy  in-an  increase  in  the  uni- 
versities and  in  greater  attention  to  pure  research.  He 
advocat«H  lai^te  expenditures  of  public  money  to  bring 
this  about,  saying  that  Great  Britain  should  have  eight 
new  universities.  The  money  can  lie  raised,  if  the  need 
is  really  felt,  as  England  raised  the  money  to  relmilil 
and  equip  its  navy,  when  the  navy  bill  was  passed  iu 
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The  main  article  of  the  last  niimlier  of  OrniK  is  a 
somewhat  elaborate  one  entitled  "Considerations  siir 
les  Oiseaux  d'Egj-pte,"  by  Dr.  Qninet.  Ijike  so  many  of 
the  articles  written  l>y  French  and  German  authors,  it 
is  unmercifully  spread  out.  Init  nevertheless  it  does  con- 
tain a  l»n!<^  amount  of  infomiation  in  regard  to  the 
birds  of  Egypt  anil  their  migrations,  lie  says  that  the 
iiinlsof  Egypt  are,  to  a  large  extent,  like  those  cif  Eu- 
rope, but  it  Is  verj-  noticeable  lluit  the  woodpeckers  and 
lomtit-s  are  wanting.  The  inignitlon  tables  in  connec- 
tion with  the  article  are  very  extensive.  In  his  charts 
of  migration,  the  striking  thing  to  a  layman  is  thai  the 
lines  of  movement  of  the  bird»  are  so  generally  on  a 


northeast  and  nouthwest  line.  Of  coarse,  there  aie 
some  exception  t<i  this  general  directioD,  like  the  lion 
between  Iceland  and  Great  Britain,  and  thoae  between 
(Ireat  Britain  and  the  Continent, 

A  UKRMAK  Z05LO0ICAL  STATION. 

Of  all  the  work  done  by  the  German  people  for  tlie 
advancement  of  scientific  research,  perhapH  none  hu 
been  more  fruitful  than  the  eatablishment  of  zoological 
stations,  of  which  the  one  at  Naples  is  by  far  the  mixt 
complete  and  most  noted.  Therefore,  the  article  faegiui 
in  the  September  number  of  Der  ZoOlogiachcn  OarUt 
by  Hans  Zimmerman,  deacribtng  a  Tisit  to  the  statioa 
of  the  Berlin  Aquarium  atHovlgno,  is  of  a  good  deal  of 
interest.  Zimmerman  guahee  like  a  boardlug-school 
girl,  ai.d  distributes  the  technical  names  of  plants  and 
animals  in  a  promiscuous  and  entirely  nnnnmnir 
manner,  but,  nevertheless,  the  article  la  IntereeUng  u 
describing  a  somewhat  elaborately-equipped  stitloB. 
The  building  is  a  rather  Imposing  one,  three  etoBlN  ii 
height,  fitted  with  large  aqnuriii.  laboratories,  and  liv- 
ing rooms  for  those  connected  with  its  work.  Germu 
biologists  may  well  take  pride  iu  such  permanent  IB^ 
tions,  which  are  almost  Ideal  in  their  arraiig;emenlk 
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In  Ln  NaliiTc  of  September  .'i  is  an  intereatiu^f 
article  on  the  influence  of  muscular  energy  In  eliia 
iiig  alcohol  which  has  been  Introduced  i 
M.  Crehant  made  a  series  of  oxiierimeatt;,  dixing  n 
alcohol,  and  then  examining  the  lilood  after  a  varylDg 
number  of  hours.    He  found  that  under  ordinai^d 
cumstanees  the  elimination  of  alcohol  wai  ' 

slow.    He  then  hadconstmcted  a  wheel  tfar« 

diameter  into  which  a  dog  i;ould  be  placed  ■ 
moving.     Alcohol  was  introdiu'ed  into  Uie  «_. 
the  dog,  and  after  five  hours  in  the  wheel  Ite  Il_ 
examined,  when  it  was  found  that  the  alcohol  fa 
Inished  much  more  rapidly  than  when  the  k 
not  exercising.    M.  Grehant  commends  the  r 
this  experiment  to  the  conniilenitioi 
somewhat  over- indulged,  and  suggests  that  a 
might  show  beneficial  results  from  carriage  r1 
the  degree  of  ■'ivresae"  was  too  great  for  wal 


A   GLANCE   AT   THE    NEW    NOVELS. 


IE  rapid-fire  production  ol  novels  during  the  last 
few  seasoDS  has  glvea  lise  to  the  r^ark  that 
writing  has  become  a  dinease  and  every  one  hax 
came  about,  perhaps,  in  two  ways  ;  some  stories, 
David  Harum,"  had  been  very  successful  com- 
illy,  and  there  was  a  distinct  wave  of  creative  im- 
evideut.  Now,  although  a  considerable  number 
•els  were  publislied  in  midsummer,  siometbing 
ly  attempted  before  "Richard  Carvel's"  quick 
irity,  there  is  an  increasing  hesitancy  among  pub- 
;  about  launching  tuo  many  books  of  Action  in  a 
.  Only  three  or  four  novels  recently  published 
ifcely  to  reuch  one-flfthof  "David  Harum's"  wide 
ition.  So  niuch  (or  the  business  viewpoint. 
1  are  rending  as  much  as  ever,— only  there  are 
books  and  constantly  new  and  inexpensive  ways 
tiuf!  them.  But  the  creative  impulse  is  still  evi- 
More  fiction  of  good  quality  is  being  written, 
m,  than  ever  before,  and  if  there  are  more  stu- 
than  masters  of  the  art,  it  is  t«  be  remembered 
book,  however  faoity,  is  a  better  sign  of  literary 
ss  than  a  book  about  a  book.  The  only  writers 
earnestness  lessened  sales  will  affect  are  tho«e 
man  we  know  who  recently  brought  an  adven- 
.  tale  to  a  publisher,  and  said  frankly,  "I've 
i  these  successful  noi'els  and  learned  the  trick,— 
c  this  book  will  sell."  His  book,  by  the  way,  is 
blished  yet. 

he  newer  books,  while  there  are  still  many  hls- 
and  adventurous  romances,  the  people  and 
and  problems  of  the  present  day  seem  to  be  in- 


teresting the  novelists  and  readers  more,  not  the  realism 
of  commonplaces  unlitted  by  personality,  but  the  splen- 
did, sincere,  imaginative  realism  that  Frank  Norria 
laid  the  way  for,  if  he,  himself,  could  not  realize  it. 
And  the  most  notable  books  are  more  generally  the 
most  widely  read.  Publishers  are  hoodwinking  readers 
less  easily  with  each  successive  season.  The  popular 
books  of  the  last  months,  (or  example,  have  been, 
according  to  reports,  Mr.  Allen's  "Mettle  of  the  Pas- 
ture" (Macmillan),  Mr.  Loudon's  "The  Call  o(  the 
Wild "  (Macmillan),  Mr.  Page's " Gordon  Keith"  (Serib- 


ner),  Dr.  Dixon's  "The  One  Woman  "(Doubleday),  Mr. 
McGrath's  "The  Grey  Cloak  "■(Bobbe-Merrill),  and  Mr. 
Fox's  "The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come''(Sorib- 
ner).  Critics  might  quarrel  with  public  for  some  of 
these  selections,  and  yet  In  each  case  a  sane  reason  for 
their  popularity  is  evident  "The  Call  of  the  Wild"  is 
almost  epic.  The  dog  which  is  carried  from  luxnriona 
California  into  clementAry  Alaska,  and  returns  natu- 
rally to  bis  own,  is,  after  all,  only  an  evidence  of  the 
workings  of  tbe  spirit  of  the  wilderness.  The  story  is 
vital  and  true,  and  in  it  and  through  It  you  (eel  the 
lash  of  the  northern  wind,  the  oppression  and  the  ex- 
altation of  an  undiscovered,  primitive  land,  the  mys- 
terious, ruggedly  poetic  touch  of  primitive  nature  ;  yon 
yourself  hear  the  insistent  call  of  the  wild.  The  sense 
of  this  virile  book  remains  as  a  permanent  posseaaiou. 
'"The  Mettle  of  (!)«  Pastore  "  is  diametrically  dlfferant. 


IlfrciHliiini 
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and  in  Xew  York.  That  the  Hiithor  pertMoallT  I 
Htiiry  ileejilf  is  evident.  Xo  dctoil  is  spared,  m 
M>mctitnesrloi<s  the  action  of  the  hootltbi 
with  the  charni  H[id  tnith  to  life  which  mil 
KiKk"  B  litemr>-  achierenipiit.  The  pMfit 
\'trKiii<a  umiitry  are  more  Iniinnii  And  atUM0 
iheL-ity  Mlk  in  the  storj-,  exactly  HHthfiyanbg 
C'ertrtin  and  n(>t-to-lHMi<-|{lecte<l  Titjptr  and  tao 
-Tlie  <)i(e  WDniiin"  iiniKirtaiit.  The  tltarflal 
yuiinK  social iwic  preacher  hi  Xew  YoA  wh% 
iiiurrifil.  riills  iti  love  with  a  rich  Rirl  whohdp 
4'arr.v  nut.  his  thmiries  Tiir  wwiitl  equality  and  td 
lift  leaves  hti  wife,  and  \%  iiiarried  to  tbo  nttait' 
liy  the  siitiitliBtic  inarriaf^  ceremony; 
[Bi,s.ses  liitii  by  for  a  frii-iiil  of  his,  w ' 

dtlelwltllkl 


ettluil 


\    his 


biHHl,  he  follKhb  for  the 

Uiiiiiti  with  mill  iiicniiist  his  friends,  Kril>-s  one  with  its 
HtninK  virility  iitiil  its  gentle  tenderiieiw.  Chad  Ik  iin- 
fiirKi'tJLble,  and  it  \h  nil  s<i  luiinnn  iiiid  tnie  that  yon  feel 
thill,  your  IhiRiT  has  U-en  mi  the  imlse  of  the  most 
drNnial.ic  hearllHiitit  of  our  national  lite.  "Gonlon 
Kvith"  1m  tiiuHtoryiif  a  ynutig  Southerner  who,  born  a 
tfi-iitJeinan,  Lt  forced,  U'caiiHe  ot  tho  rain  the  war 
brought  liui  father,  tii  make  IiIh  own  way.  which  he 
diM's  uiiiiif  tilly  niLiI  jui  UtDtnes  a  Keiitlenmii,  in  Virginia 


from  FrniiretoC 
liecHiisi-  a  paper  in  abroad  which  will  rain  the 
the  Canadian  wildn,  the  four  men,  in  love  w; 
lailj,  KtruBftle  for  Hupremacy.  and  all  but  the  k 
killed.  ThK  action  throughout  Is  stirt^ni:,  and  t 
of  Intrigue  and  niiflun- 
derstandiiiK  is  iinwo- 
len  only  at  the  end. 
1  he  most  sympathetic 
character  in  the  iHwk  Ih 
a  M  imti;  priest,  who  in 
lh<  illet<itimate  sod  of 
1 1 1  hero's  father. 


KOMANCES, 

iieriean  historical 

-.mull.  In  "IVggv 
,ei.r-|Bi<ldle:  Phil- 
lphia\  Alfred  Hen- 
1,,-nis   has  written 


11 1>  I 


clei 


i.iuof  A 


ilri'W  .Inokson.  Fred- 
.Tiek  ['nimorV  "Tiie 
Vnioilmnd"  iScrilinert 
is  nu  InterestlnK  irtorj- 
of  the  V\\W  War,  with 
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>  who  ix.  perhaps,  even  mnre  attractive  as  a  chil<l, 
liiiR  (or  a  mountain,  a  mine,  and  a  maid,  than  in 
<ir  netting,  and  a  charminft  heroine  who  is  loyal 
t  South,  but  who  HurrenderB  with  it.  "Round 
Rock"  (Mactnillan),  Is  another  of  MiHH  Nancy 
m  Banks'  Kentucky  Rtories,  its  ncene  laid  in  pio^ 
lays.  It  in  a  pretty  love  story  and  a  da.shinK  liis- 
1  romance  rolled  into  ant?.  Here,  again,  is  Andrew 
on,  but  in  the  days  before  he  was  "the  General." 
pectre  or  Power''  (Houghton,  Mifflin)  takes  the 
r  South,  inCi)  TciiuesHee,  in  the  primitive  times  at 
ruggles  between  the  French.  English,  and  Indians. 
es  Egbert  Crailclock  has  written  a  rattling  adven- 
sstorj-.  "  On  the  We-a  Trail "  (Maemillan)  is  one 
arge  number  of  novels  of  the  pioneer  West.  ThiR 
ly  Caroline  Brown,  is  not  greatly  different  from 
decessors,  but  holds  the  reaiier  by  its  crowding  in- 
:  and  adventure. 

:orical  stories  with  a  foreign  setting  are  more 
rons.  Stanley  Weyman's  "  The  Long  Night "  (Mc- 
I  is  different  in  its  Hrst  chapters  from  any  of  his 
ins  novels.  Th(>se  describe  the  superstition  of  old 
'a ;  but  soon  the  action  ((.uickens,  and  in  tlie  end 
.  the  dashing  tight  lM?tween  !:?avoy  and  Geneva,  done 
:t«ristical1y.  This  Irive  story  is  charming,  but  Mr 
ifttt  is  always  better  in  a  fight  than  anywhere  else. 
Adventures  of  (Jerard  "  (McCliire)  are  the  hragga- 
accounts  of  the  prowess  of  a  Napoleonic  soldier, 
»y  himself,  Tliongli  wrLtt(;n  by  Conan  Doyle, 
stories  are  more  like  Weyman  than  is  "The  I^oug 
,"  RolieH.  ChamU'i-s'  "The  Maids  of  Paradise" 
er)  is  a  characteristic  story  of  the  Francii-Priissian 
with  a  more  human  hero  and  a  more  inhuman 
I  than  he  usually  indulges  in.  Among  others  de- 
g  mention  are  "  Castle  Onieragh"  (Appleton),  by 


Frankfort  Moore,  a  very  historical  story  of  Ireland  in 
Cromwell's  time;  "Gorgo"  (Lothrop),  a  story  full  ot 
th«  atmosphere  of  ancient  Greece ;  "The  Spoils  of  Em- 
pire (Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  a  love  story  with  old-time 
Mexico  as  a  background ;  and  "The  Sins  of  a  Saint" 
(Appleton),  a  virile  romance  ot  old  England. 

TALES  OP   ADVENTURE. 

CutclifEe  Hyne's  "Captain  Kettle"  is  imperishable; 
and  McTodd  and  Thompson,  the  heroesof  his  two  latest 
books  (Maemillan),  are  as  real,  if  less  well  rounded  and 
L  ovel  and  no  one  makes  the  sea  so  real  and  vivid  aback- 
ground  for  restrained,  never-labored  or  melodramatic 
action  His  terse,  clean-cut  wriling  contrasts  with  the 
easy  flow  of  Clark  Russell's  "The  Captain's  Wife" 
(Page:  Boston).  Inventionrampantcharacterizes  "The 
Wings  of  the  Morning"  (Clode),  but  none  will  put  aside 
the  book  until  the  last  of  hundreds  of  hairbreadth  es- 
capes is  over  and  all  live  happy  ever  after  ;  nor  can  one 
easily  leave  "The  Golden  Fetich"  IDodd,  Mead),  Eden 
Phillpott's  well-told  story  of  the  adventures  ot  a  young 
Englishman  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  "  The  Red  Triangle" 
(Page)  is  a  new  detective  story,  by  Arthur  Morrison, 
which  would  be  striking  if  we  had  never  known  Siier- 
lock  Holmes,  and  "  Murray  Davenport "  (Page),  unlike 
Mr.  R.N.Steplien.s' previous  stories,  is  laid  in  NewYork 
ot  the  presentday.  It  has,  however,  Mr.  Stephens' char- 
acteristic thrilling  and  melodramatic  climaxes.  "The 
Love  of  Monsieur  "  (Harper)  is  a  new  French  romance, 
by  George  Gibbs.  after  the  style  ot  Dumas  and  Wey- 
man ;  "  Barl>e  ot  the  Grand  Bayou  "  (Dodd,  Mead)  is  an 
exciting  and  rather  powerful  story  ot  the  Brittany 
coast  by  John  Oxenhain  ;  "The  MS.  in  the  Red  Rox" 
(I^ne)  is  a  story  of  daring  iu  seventeenth-century  Eng- 
land whicli,  tike  many  others,  has  difficulty  in  being  as 
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interesting  as  its  imblisher 

Yellow  Crayon  "  (llodit,  MetuI)  is  another  nuvul  aii<l  ii 

teresting  tale,  I))*  K.  P.  Oppenheim,  haviiiK  to  do  wit 


L'fn-ts.M'ie()-or  n 


STUDIES  OF  A  SINGLE  CHARACTER. 
Kate  DoRglasN  Wig|{in  hiw  never  written  n  more 
qnolnt  story  tliun  "KcliucuiorthvSimnyltniiik  Kami" 
(Houghton,  MiHllii).  niirIiHKsheureiit<HlHfivslier,  more 
aatMily-coDceii'eil  cliBmeter  thiiu  HeU-tcii.  It  Ih  jilto- 
gether  chnmiinu.  repiixeftil  art.  "  Dnrrel"  (I.iithn>|i)  is 
another  of  Irving  1{acliclli>r's  iicn'th-CDniitry  i-liaractiTK, 
Tull  of  charmin)£  sentiment  »nil  httnuir,  ami  alwav^ 
talking  n«  It  he  knew  nmny  w.-n^  lUieniuK.  '-Anfly 
Barr''  (Ixithropl  Is  still  miotlior  lioiiiesi.iin  |.1.ilosr>pher, 
whoiH  tlie  cenlnil  cliHi'uotiTtlcspite  tin-  love  sturyiind 
the  glimpse  of  the  Civil  Wiir.  "Ike  (IJi<1c1.-n  "  (Dii-ki-r- 
uian)  Isauothervnriuntuf  Ihi'iyjjc.  "M'n;Miu.-(jri'i;iir'' 
(Hnrper)  U  the  ijulet  tnle  of  a  Si'i.tih  1ml  unci  his  very 
liuniHii  father  ainl  ni.itbi-i-.  Mr.  J.  J.  Ili-ll  writes  witli 
djxtinctioa  anil  ehiinn.     'My  Friend   Aniiiiliel   I.ee" 


has  the  frefhness  of  "The  GentlemHn  from  Indiiu'  1 
N'«w  York  in  the  scene  of  many  wtories  of  city  life  ■ 
Howanl  Pyle"s  "Hejected  of  Men '"  (IlnrperJ  ifarernnt 
attempt  to  sliow  h<)w  New  Twrk  would  receive  Chrffl'i 
coming,  and  the  old  utory  la  told  with  a  nioilem  l»rt 
gniiind.  Arthur  Stringer's  "The  Silver  Poppy"  (Appt 
ton)  is  a  strong  Htory  of  hnman  itihiinianity  and  vitk- 
nessin  literary  ISohemia.  "  The  Girl  uf  Ideas  "  (Scrilani 
shows  another  side  of  Sew  York  literary  life.  '-WWte 
wash  "(Dana.  Kstes)  and  "An  April  Princess"  IDoM. 
Mead)  are  crisply- written  ntorieH  of  Xew  Yotlt  f«itbhni- 
able  society  and  Bohemia,  w.-Iii1e  "The  DomiDui 
Strain"  (Little,  Brown),  though  primarily  a  eharacttt 
study,  is  written  against  a  background  of  musical  ud 
ninsic-worHhljiiiig  Kew  York.  "  The  MiUioDaire'a  Son" 
(liana,  Estes)  is  an  unusually  vital  pit-tiire  of  ayooBj 
man  wh<i,  liy  a  sliarp  experience  with  hia  worMIr- 
minded  father,  proven  to  himself  thnt  he  1b  more  echoiir 
tlian  business  man.  Like  ''The  Ilominant  Sirain.'  It 
is  A  study  of  a  cliarncter  that  baa  two  twists  ioMMd  irf 
a  bent.  "The  Milts  of  Man"  (Rand,  McN«lly)iaastaT 
of  modem  ImsiDewi,  and  "TlieBtory  of  an  East  Side 
Family"  (Doild,  Mead)  the  realistic  evolution  of  ayo<u« 
couple  who  fight  their  way  up  together  by  thrift  ud 
indiutry.  Miss  Alice  Brown's  "  Judgment "  (Harperl  i> 
an  exquisite  small-bit  of  literary  workmanship.  Tlit 
story  of  the  frail,  large-hearted  woman  who  livw  (uf 
others,  and  of  the  final  judgment  of  herbsrd  Ihougblt 
tentlonally  just  husband,  is  Intensely  human,  Itlti 
paragraph  from  real  life. 

Harold  Wilson's  "The  Spendera"  (Lothrop),  whkfc 
contrasts  with  keen  analysis  the  oldmineworkeriUMtkis  j 
city-living,  luxury-loving  grandson,  bns  been  snccecM  | 
by  "  The  Lions  of  the  Lord  "  (Ix>throp),  a  tale  of  th»  Mor  | 
mons;  otiiliflt  is  less  universal  and  less  finely  dn«i 
tlutn  tt.s  pn-decesHor,  it  is,  nevertheletin,  fresh  and  virilt 
writing.  Tliere  are  a  considerable  number  of  ntfongr 
healthy  stories  of  American  country  life,  strong  lod 
heidtby  as  contrasted  with  the  clevemew  of  the  citj 
tales.  Arthur  Pier's  "  The  Triumph  "  (McClure)  i>  m 
example,  with  its  scene  lud  in  the  oil  region^  u>d 
showing  the  author's  fncreasingly  firm  grasp  of  chir- 
acternnd  idtuation;  "The Red  Keggers " (Booklom") 
is  another,  n  story  of  the  lumber  district;  "TbeRcd- 
f lehls'  Succession  "  (Harper),  with  the  modem  South  » 
a  linekKTiiuiid :  "  The  Beaten  Path "  (Macmlllan),  a«»l- 
istie  story  of  American  commercial  life  ;and"Tbe3Iib 
Ciiance"  (Bobl>s- Merrill),  with  the  scene  laidlna  Wwt- 
_  em  town,  and  witit  i 
Atlier  IntereaUng  fit- 
lain.    Uore  notaUavf 


(St^ine)  Is  n 


rally  ; 


It  Jiar 


Mi-Iji 

^  trunk  HUtobiogra- 


STORIES  OF  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

(Jeorge  Barr  McCntebisiti's  reci-iit  stoi 
I'lKls"  (DihM,  Meail).  <le>ils  with  no  altr.K 


Chzlstlan  Sotenmii^ 
r;,  "Jmnil"  (Hon^ 
ton,  UUHln),  Gwendo- 
len OTertoD's  "Am' 
Carmel"  (HacinIlU4 
and  Ansa  HcClnr' 
ShoII'B  "The  Law  d 
Life"  (Appleton)' 
These  two  latter  ito- 
rlei,  — one  of  a  girl 


HUWAKD  pyi4 


seeing  lore  of  an 
the  world  Is  kapt  ma 
mining  her  aalj  bf  ^ 
devotion  to  hartal 
er,tbeotber,ofB]rain| 
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nil  older,  lun- 

ly  AyouTiKanil 

DHtTuctor,  but 
ally  triuniphB 
■Belt  ant!  him 
ja  the  law  of 
«  exceedingly 
idiea  of  the  eex 

nventions.  "A 
man  of  the 
lillan)  iH 


(iclii)  Is  Rimilftrly  ftnil  tlifferently  simple  auil  pretty,  « 
cri»p  little  ^tiiry  c>f  the  present  day.  MuUy  Elliot  Sea- 
well'H  "  The  Fortunes  otFifi"  (BubbH-Merrill),  a  light 
Binl  pretty  love  Ktory  of  France  of  the  First  Empire, 
iiudOuotaWatanna'spoetlc  Japanese  tale.  "The  Heart 
of  a  Hyacinth"  (Harper),  both  show  a  delicate  senae  of 
literary  Atness. 


{Mac 

f  the  old-time 
ielt.  Dr.  Bra- 
jctorof  PhiloH- 
Scrihner)  de- 
tragedy  caused 
rain  of  negro 
:i  a  charming 
id  ■'  Good-bye, 
Torld"  (Hough- 
Bin),  is  an  en- 
ig  tale  of  a  girl  who  leaves  the  city  for  a  quiet 
icut  town,  and  ol  her  further  quiet  adventures 
Burroundings. 

STORIES  OF  FOREIGN  SOCIAL  LIFE. 
»  Marriott's  "The  House  on  the  Sands"  (l.ane) 
eu  against  a  background  of  English  politics. 

0  loses  his  career  in  his  love  tor  a  woman  who 

1  platonically  with  asocial  theorist.  Theatory, 
and  artistically  told,  and  full  of  keen  character 
,  contains  some  comment  on  America  that  la 
iug.  "Americanadon'tthink,"sayBTate,  "they 
e  ;  they  are  amazingly  clever,  but  not  very  wiae  ; 
.ve  no  statesmen,   only  politicians,"    "Felix" 

is  a  very  strong  if  somewhat  morbid  story,  by 
Hichens,  of  an  English  country  boy  who  reads 

falls  in  love  with  a  morphincuse  in  Jjondon, 
finally  reclaimed  by  his  love  tor  his  mother. 
3  Clover"  (Tjippincott)  is  anothermorbid  though 
story,  with  a  couple  of  weak  women  and  a 
3  Jewish  financier,  who  works  between  South 
and  England,  and   his    devil-like    brother   as 

characters.  "Place  and  Power"  (Appleton), 
V  God  and  Mammon"  (Appleton),  and"Stayat 
'  (Longmans)  are  intimata  studies  of  English 
fe,  and   "Eleanor  Dayton"  (Lane),  a  readable 

an  Americaa  girl  in  the  Paris  of  the  Second 

CHEERFUL  LOVE  STORIES. 

s  Miles  Forman's  stories  have  an  indefinable 
ihttrni  throughout,  and  hia  "Monsigny"  (Dou- 

a  slight  tale  of  the  pictures^^ue  old  castle  of 
me,  is  potent  as  pretty  dreams  are  potent.  "The 
f  Joy"  (Doubleday)  is  another  frank,  cbeertui 
'  the  love  affairs  of  two  college  men  at  Cam- 
and  in  Virginia.  "Kidnapped"  (Harper)  is  a 
yarn,  by  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews, 
ig  American  daring  and  a  lively  love  affair. 
!astle  of  Understanding"  (Harper)  is  a  pretty 
<ry,  full  of  delicate  humor,  and  exceedingly  a^ 

in  ita drawing  of  the  jouthful  hero  and  bero- 
1  "  The  Man  With  the  Wooden  Face  "  (Pox,  Duf- 


CLUtA  I/OUIHE  HUBNHAM. 

SHORT  STORIES. 

Publishers  are  slow  to  print  volumes  of  abort  stories, 
and,  as  a  result,  most  of  the  new  collections  are  written 
by  authors  whose  names  will  carry  the  book  to  some 
considerable  success.  Another  result  is  that  some  of 
the  beat  writing  of  the  seaeoa  la  in  them.  "Trent's 
Trust"  (Houghton,  Miffiin)  has  raucb  of  the  earlier 
Bret  Harte  in  it ;  F.  Hopkinaon  Smith's  art,  essentially 
a  short-story  t«lli  ng  one,  is  at  its  beat  in  the  reposeful 
stories  in  "The  Under  Dog"  (Scribner);  Frank Norris's 
virility  and  rugged  realism  come  out  strongly  in  some 
of  the  other  atories  than  "  A  Deal  in  Wheat "  (Double- 
day),  which  givea  the  name  to  the  volume  ;  Mrs.  Steel's 
mastery  of  incident  haa  never  been  so  clearly  revealed 
as  in  the  India  tales  of  "In  the  Guardianship  of  God" 
(MacDiillan). 

Alfred  Henry  Lewis's  stories,  told  at  "  The  Black  Lion 
Inn"  (Russell),  are  national  in  their  interpretation  of 
character  and  in  the  swing  of  dramatic  incident ;  aad 
George  Ade's  stories,  "In  Babel"  (McClure),  show  that 
he  is  a  more  facile  master  of  sbort^story  writing  than 
he  is  of  slang.  Other  interesting  collections  are  Seumas 
McManuus'  "Red  Poocher"  (Funk  &  Wagnalls),  ohar- 
:Irisbstoriefl;  "Earth's  Enigmas  "(Page),  some 
of  C.  G.  D.  BobertB'  nature  sketches ;  "Old  Plao- 
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iiiliiNfc  I  iliiKli'  (-iiiii|)lt-t4r  lovu  Hlurj- :  "A  I>iiri>ih  rt 
I  wo  llrfitliri  |»  aru  IflUTK  wliii-h  i>a><H  lirLwtvii  h  mi- 
ll si  ^  iiiiiKtiiHii  wtiiiiHtnivi'lLiitfiiiiilHu  iiivHliilftlmdiD 
\\enl  Hrniiitrt-*-,  MH^>)>.  Uiith  iire  in  love  with  thttur 
iitn  licit  iiiHrrk'd  wiiniiui.  Iiui-  iifit.licrrtt'iitciiizeHthrli^ 
III  tht  others  lftt«n<  until  thv  l>ook  Has  Iwt'ti  wriltB. 
I  III  (iiiitrilHlot  llietwiichnnietens — oucreHtlvrw.itctin. 
Iiiiiltht  the  iithttr,  au  iuraliil  and  a  resiKiml  iihlloau' 
[iur  -iiiike^  II  vuriefl  interest.  "Blimiit  of  Breckre- 
I  n  I  Mm  uiilliin)  N  a  >Hi>ilrKiiiK  tiile  of  niiirlrentb' 
century  KnKt«nil,  tuU 
!  letters  tietvreeD  [In 
tht  Ci- 
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STORIKS  TOLD  BY  LETTERS, 

Three  reeent  uoveH  — by  W.  1).  Itowells  MessrH. 
Vickar  and  ColliiiH.  anil  Deiilnh  Miirit  l)ix. — take  thu 
form  of  letters:  "Ijetters  Home"  (Harper)  are  letters 
written  In  {K'nple  at  home  telltiiK  ot  the  interesting 
things  that,  are  hnpiH-uJut;  in  Xew  York,  and,  tugetlter, 


Kowlef 
Blotint. 


and  Jm 


HUMOROUS  STORIES. 
Very  little  rml  In 
nior  hits  apjieareil  dor 
iiiR  the  last  ^l»nlll^ 
•Sinful  Peck"  iH» 
per),  wliiefa  han  *ine 
thing  ot  the  qnalitirf 
W.  W.  Jacolw.  and  i" 
infinitely  more  flaibit 
tlian  anything  Mm^ 
Hobert&on  han  donetiF 
fore  ;  "  The  C«pt«»i 
Tollgate''(AppleioDi.i 
IKMthumoiiH  norA  b; 
Frank  R.  f 


th    the 


uibor 


(|iiaiul  and  utellow  humor  abundant ;  aud  "TbeBwri 
(,'iilf"(I)o(ld,  Mead),  a  society  satire  by  James  T.  Fonl 
are  the  l)est  exantpletk  Mina  Lillian  Bell's  "Dowifsrr 
DiiL'hesH  and  the  American  Girl"  (Harper)  slid  jlr. 
Van  Zile'H  "A  Duke  and  His  Double"  (Holt)  nre  bMt 
alHint  royalty  folk,  and  have  counciously  or  uncumiriuia' 
ly  con  si  lie  ruble  htimor. 
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AND  MEMOIRS. 

THE  iintxtriiinl  i)liu.-e  held  hy  biognipliy  anionft  the 
Ixxiks  of  llie  present  seiison  is  es|Hi'liitlr  iiotiible. 
Not  only  is  Mr.  Morley's  "Life  of  (Jhulstone"  dis- 
tinctly the  "iHiok  of  the  nionlli"  in  KiiKliind.  and  to 
aKn'Ht  extent  in  Amcricii  lis  well,  hut  in  the  I'niteil 
Slalt!s  then-  iiri'  iil  the  present  nioinent  iit  least  half  a 
do»-ii  bioKniphies  of  stnlesnieD.  sohliers.  nnil  lileriiry 
men  elainiinfC  tliealtentiiinof  thereailliifcinililie.  One 
iif  ilieiniist  fnlen?ilinK  of  tliejo-  new  eiiterjH'ise.-i  in  thi^ 
Held  ..r  Wi«niphiial  wrttinais  Mr.  Thoniiis  K.  Wiil-on-s 
i-ohime  oil  the  -Life  iiiid  Tiniert  of  Thoiniis -lelTersoir' 
lAjiiiIeioiii.    This  iHiiik  [leiitandiinolin'  not  merely  Iw- 

victioiis.  but  even  more  iH-caiise  ft  is  n  chnrneterizaliun 
iif  tlie  first  niid  ureutest  of  nur  Soiitliem  tilntesmen 
by  a  man  of  Soiilhern  biith  ami  breiiliiiB.  Mr.  Wat- 
KOn  alliiden  in  Iiis  pn-fiii-o  to  the  fnet  that  by  far  the 
lireater  niinilter  of  lusik*  trmiring  of  Amerirnn  his- 
tory unci  liidiinipiiy  have  been  written  by  Xorlhem 
men.     He  cimiplaiiiM   not   wftbiuit  justice  thai   many 


of  llie  historieH  of  onr  country  are  histories  of  Src 
Kn);land  rather  than  of  the  nation.  It  may  vetynO 
In)  that  if  historical  writing  had  been  att«mptal  O 
any  {{reat  extent  by  Southern  men  in  the  early  iaj*^ 
the  Kepnblic,  the  results  would  have  revealed  piotto' 
cialisnts  to  an  even  greater  d^p-ee  than  do  the  wortll' 
our  New  KntilanA  authors.  Nererthelesa,  Mr.  WiM* 
is  c-iiiirely  ri«ht  in  his  contention  that  the  South  Aoidl 
lieU-iier  represented  in  our  hiatories.  AnyN'orthm 
iiiiiii  miiy  certainly  read  with  Interest  and  profit  wW 
Mr.  Watson  has  to  say  concerning  that  man  ■»■>( 
the  rciiiiiders  of  cinr  natfunal  government  who  bm^ 
ways  more  than  any  other  typified  the  spirit  of  Anfft 

A  clellifhtful  volume  of  reminiscences  entitled  "ft 
Own  Slory"  han  been  written  b]r  John  TowBMind  Tn*- 
liridge,  the  slory  writer  and  poet  (Houghton,  lliOUak 
Co.).  Thost!  among  our  readers, — and  the^  an  muf> 
we  are  nure.~who  have  been  fftmtltar  Cram  thatr  ToaA 
up  with  the  writingH  of  Mr.  Tnwbrid0B  Insnahpat'' 
cations  ns  The  Yimth't  Companion  mad  Ow  TwM 
Fiilkx.  not  to  speak  of  his  n  _       .  ..- 
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A»0 


pages  of  the  Athnilic  MmUilii,  nill  tHk.' 
leaKiire  in  rradiiiK  the  tkutubiography  iif  this 
lerirnn  writer.  Mr.  TrowliriilKe  wan  l)orn  in 
oiinty,  Xfw  York.  In  1«JT,  his  parents  tteinf; 
ttlcrs  i>f  that  region,  and  be  was  brought  up 
wixxLs  farm.  Aftrr  attending  the  primitive 
ihool  of  thiKie  days,  be  began  liy  hiniBelf,  at 
fourteen,  the  Htuiiy  of  French  and  I^tin,  and 
I  eatrer  rewler  (if  Byron,  Scott,  Shakespeare, 
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IrtUT  nnd  more  iiiil.lip  lifr  of  Dr.  How.-,  A»  is  well 
known,  many  biind  ilent-ninlps,  su.-h  as  Helen  KelltT. 
liAVe  been  lienelited  by  llm  syutem  of  nlucnliim  whieh 
I>r.  Howe  devised  for  I.ailni  Hridgtnim.  The  reiiinls 
of  hiseiiperimentsareof  tile  blglH^stscientifleand  edu- 
cational value- 
Anthony  Wayne,  the  Revolutionary  general  who  (m 
known  more  <-oinmonly  an  "  Miul  Anthony,"  is  the  sulv 
ject  of  a  memoir  in  the  "  Historic  Lives"  series  (Apple- 
ton),  by  John  R.  Spears.  General  Wayne's  brilliant 
achievement  at  Stony  Point,  and  liis  hite'r  car«er  as  an 
Indian  figiit«r  in  the  West,  have  made  his  name  familiar 
to  succBKHive  fceueratiuni!  of  American  scboulboys. 

A  predestined  writer  of  memoirs  whs  t.ho  late  M.  de 
Hlowitz,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  T^ondon  TlmfK, 
and  the  volnme  recently  pnl>liHlicil  ( l>onblt-4lay,  I'age  Se 
("o.},  gi\-inK  the  recollections  of  tbin  cxtnii>rdinHr>- ad- 
venturer and  diplomat  amontc  journalists,  IsinnosrnHe 
a  disappointment,  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  its  au- 
thor's remarkable  career.  His  l»i()k  is  mainly  iHTnpie<l 
with  the  hitherto nnpnbliNhed  lilniory  of  KumtH'  for  the 
IWHt  thirty  years.  Ksivi-ialiy  inten-stlng  is  t  he  chapter 
which  recimuis  ibe  jiucbor",'*  interview  with  the  Sullan 
inlRSa. 

In  the  "Great  Commanders"  si 
.Tallies  HuHsell  SoUey,  t()rni(Tlv  Ai 
the  Xavy,  writes  the  life  of  -A'dnii 
the  first  time  that  the  reeonl  of  j' 
has  been  given  t< 


es(Appleron).  -Vlr. 
slant  .Sji:retiiry  of 
1  I'cirler."  This  Is 
iiiinit  I'orter's  lite 
Liblic.  It  is  liasi-d  n[Hm  oflicial 
OHCUnient-s  ami  corres|Mindence,  toper  iier  with  the  pul>- 
lishetl  narratives  of  olTieers  wliu  took  i>art  in  tiie  Civil 
War.  The  Porter  family  hud  followed  the  sea  for  a 
linndre<l  years  before  tlie  adi 


tniral's  grand  fat  her  si 
in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
name,  was  the  famous  Com 
of  leia.    The  wImiral'H  owi 


d  other  writers.  Mr.  TniwbridKe  Ix-gan  to 
M  at  thirteeen,  ami  to  print  them  at  sixteen 
lesrer  news|)aper.  Ijcnving  home  aftvr  bis 
'ath,  he  attended  a  cIhhhIuiI  ischool  for  one 
in  1S4.'>  went  to  llhiiois,  where  he  taught  a 
hool  in  the  winter,  and  two  years  Iat4*r  came 
irk  and  began  to  write  for  the  press.  The 
be  went  to  Boston,  and  soon  liecanie  known 
'  of  taleii  and  sketches.  For  fifty  years,  Mr. 
:e  was  a  contributor  to  story  papers  and  the 
I  large  number  of  popular  jioems  and  stories. 
,l«unds  ill  t^niiniseenees  of  Walt  Whitman, 
flor,  Kmerson,  l..o[igfellow,  and  other  men  of 

strange.  Indeed,  that  the  world  has  lia<1  tJ> 
any  years  for  a  complete  and  authentic  ac- 
)r.  Howe's  fanions  exjierinients  with  Iiaura 
which  resulted  in  the  first  cast)  of  Hueeessdil 
I  of  a  cliilrl  who  was  hlim)  as  well  as  deaf- 
ch  an  account  Is  now  given  to  the  public  by 
i  daughters,  Maiid  Howe  and  Florence  Howe 
I  volume  entitled  "Ijinni  Uridgman,  Dr. 
oiioiiK  Pupil,  and  W!iat  He  Taught  Her" 
,i(tle,  Brown  &  Co.).  Dr.  Howe  himself  died 
I'r  having  more  than  once  expressed  a  deter- 
u  write  a  full  account  of  The.-*  experiments ; 

absorlied  in  other  wcirk  and  found  no  time 
;.  It  is  announced  that  tlils  volnme  will  be 
n  due  time  bv  the  earlier  atlventurea  and 

Howe,  ivhiph'auntber  daughter,  Mrs.  Kich- 
itlng,  niid  eventually,  it  is  liojied,   by  tbe 


commander  of  a  privatsei 
HiH  father,  of  the  sanit 
riodore  Porter  of  the  Wai 
distinguished  services  in 


our  CIril  War  a 
Solley  has  done  a 
piece  of  work. 

The  life  of  "Theodore  Lewhetleky,"  the  great«st  of 
living  piano  teacher^  aa  written  by  the  ConntesH  Fo- 
tocka,  has  been  traoalated  lata  Bngllrti  by  MIbb  Gflo^ 
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kiMp«l.il;.'i>i.f  ilic  v;iriini~  iiiiLivc  iyjM>  lierwi 

lifiillv  illti~[r;tU-.l  fn.iii  ]>Iiutf>uni|>bs. 

"  a' IlKLjrllKH.k  i.r  Mmlt-rti  Japanr  I? 
rl.-iiK'iit^.Cliii'iiK'i;  A.  C.  McClurg&Cal,) 
of  .riqiiiii  ii>  it  is  riillicr  lliaii  as  it  veaa.  Tbtt 
ttr-  111!  "luilu-lrml  Jttpnli ; "  "TisTeL  Tmd 
Cimiinercr:"  "FwipW.  TIouhck.  Food,  Drw 
ii4!'r>  mill  C'u?'tum»:"  ''Constitutioruil  Imp 
'-I.iH'nl.Selr-liiivrrnmciic"  -JupanaHaWori 
"ThcNrwWiiiiiHii  \a  Japan:"'  -Liaogaagti 
till*,"'  "KiliiiiHioii."  Htid  various  other  W) 
Kill  H|>iHriil  t-)H.-cii>llv  to  the  intelligrat 
rfiiiltr  who  ilt^in-s  to  g«t  ioto  cloi^er  toad 
Mikiulo'st-iiii.in:'. 

■■Cmlral  Kiiri.inr"  is  A  new  volame  ia 
■World  St-rir-."  written  by  Prof.  Joseph! 
rill-  l'iiivtrr>ily  nf  Breslau.  and  translate 
Clri»i.-nliiui  lIlHi-k.  Altbou^h  the  author 
ti-.i[  liHs  lireii  wiiuewliat  abbr«rlated.  the 
now  iin-!iFiitnl  I'linlaiUH  a  rvniarkablj'  clear 
nitt  ile~(-ri|ilioii  of  the  physical  featnre 
l>e-i[iK-*,  imii  politk-al  and  economic  geogiq 
iral  l^iimiie.  Thr  iliagraius  and  maps  em^ 
wiirk  arr  nt  special  f  xcellenc*. 

•  Kxpliiratioii^  in  Bible  Lands  DnriugtlMJ 
Ceutury.-  by  Prof.  Herman  V.  HtlpreeU 
phta  :  A.  J.  Holman  &  Co.  >.  i»  a  one-voliUM 
tended  tu  cunrey  to  the  JDielligent  Ei^ 
public  a  dear  coDceptInn  of  tfae  gradual  n 
iif  the  principal  ancient  nations  of  WMtan 
Ki!>-pt.  T)ii«  subject  is  now  for  the  Bnt  tint 
in  11  >}'-teniniiv  but  popnlar  form.    Toattem{ 


In  -The  Land  of  the  Heallier.-  writlen  auil  illii>- 
traleil  by  Clifton  Joliiixm  i  Mac  mi  linn  i.  Scotland  i- 
ile»cribetl  an  ^«Ine  portions  of  ED^IauiI.  Iretand.  auil 
France  have  htvii  described  in  earlier  volttnie-^  by  the 
same  author.  Mr.  Jobn»un'At«ztisnut  len^illuniiiiatiug 
than  bi:i  pictures,  anil  to  the  stuy-at-bonie  a:^  well  as  to 
the  wouldOje  traveler  the  coinbiuatlon  uf  text  and  pic- 
tures iiiferf  niucb  thai  is  b.ith  inMructive  and  pleasinj;. 

■■(Jriudelwtild."  bj  IMiiiel  P.  Kh-.le:^  i-^  av„w«lly  a 
■■ple»»nrel>ii.>k."  The  aulhor  ha^  •iblainni  hi:-  pnicti- 
cnl  iiifomiaiiuu  about  Grindelwald  through  n)»«rva- 
(iuD  and  liytaiko  with  the(llierlitnilerthrtn<>rlvFS.  The 
present  viiluiiie  is  mainly  an  answer  to  A  wrie»  ■  >f  que— 
tii>ns  alBjilt  the  rcKiun  put  I)y  friendw  of  the  author. 
XeedlL'-.s  t'l  Niv.  a  fmat  nm»unt  nf  this  infi.>rtnat!i>ii  i~ 
l*v..iid  ibi^  n.iii.'e..f  tbe  '.Pl-uarv  L'ui.It-lwok  lit.-ratuiv. 
The    K-.k    is    l*aiitifL!lly    illu-(ri«e.l    fr.ni    lialf-t-.m- 


■To  Calfornia  and  Baik."  by  C.  A.  Iliifiriu^  a 
:.ar'.e- A.  Keeler.Uvublniay.  Pa^df  C•^  .isadei^-r 
■'.i  -i  :l.e  r:>.uthrrn  i^>1lr:.cy  thrvuirli  Xew  Mexii-o  a 
rifciLH-by  W!iyi-(  ti.c  firiT.d  i." »;.>■>■;!.  1..  ■-^uihern  Cb 


"HntJeas  vi  il.v  C.ir:b:^v-."  ::.  :■..-   •Tr.ivel  I^ivrr*" 

t1..'  n.:>;..ri»;s  wiihin  ih»  .■■m-M  t^  m  ^ 

Lilitary-    B.-*-..:: :   I.,  i;    P.,4.v  a:  t...  .  i-  a  «rr:e~  ..( 

w..rk  .-f  a  si-h..i!.r  nud  explonr  of  bb  ^ 

lerial  the  writer  >i.i-  ^-.vrn  -.Kr  pr*fe:t;ive  !o  matters  of 

::-.en;-^  and  the  work  throoghoat  !■  iiimmu 

di-tinnly  huniiin  iii:en-t.  and  a-  .1  c^oirribution  xo  our 

enthu^ia>m  of  the  autbor. 

.^^^:i^^ 
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PANAMA  AND  THE  NEW  CANAL  TREATY 


II.  BUNAU-VARILLA.  ENVOY  OF  THE  PANAMA 

REPUBLIC      By  HENRY  HALE.    With  porlnill 

SPEAKER  CANNON:  A  CHARACTER  SKETCH 

By  "MENTOR."     With  porlrali 

FINE  ARTS  AT  THE  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE 

By  ERNEST  KNAUFFT.    With  reproduction?,  of  palntlngi 

THE  PORTRAIT  EXHIBITION  AT  NEW  YORK 

By  FRANK  FOWLER.    With  llluslraltorn 

PROGRESS  AMONG  THE  MOROS 

By  CEPHAS  C.  BATEHAN.    W(th  UlustraUons 

PHILIPPINE  INDUSTRY  ON  VIEW 

By  WILLIAM  P.  WILSON.    With  lUustriitloni 

MR.  MORLEY'S  "GLADSTONE" 

By  W.  T.  STEAD.    With  ponnll  of  Rl.  Hon.  John  Horley.  ».f. 

SOME  THINGS  A  BOY  SHOULD  READ 

By  H.  L.  ELMENDORF 

"PARSIFAL*  IN  NEW  YORK 

By  LAWRENCE  REAMER. 
BOOKS.  Illu&lratDd  naiii-ai  ir 
of  books,  includl 


I   holiday   cdlllnnti.  il 
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ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  of  BEEF  CALENDAR  OFFER 


By  Seituider 


CopTilahi  iBOi 


The  New  American  Girl  Art  Ci!en(3ar  for  1 904  consists  of  fac-similereproductioniofdrawingt  of  idal  Ana* 
kan  ivomanhood,  by  the  follo^^'ing  artists:  John  Cecil  C]ay>  in  black  and  red  on  buffground;  ErncK  H«U!, 
in  pen  and  ink  and  colored  crayon  ;  Hamilton  King,  striking  effect  on  griy  ground  j  G.  G.  Wddenao. 
in  red,  bulT  and  black ;  Sewell  Collins,  delicate  coloring  on  soft  tone  ground  j  Otto  Schneider,  Fnaefc 
chalk,  red  and  black  on  buff  ground.  Arranged  in  sijc  sheets  (  loi  i6j^  inche*  )  and  tied  «iA 
ribbon  for  hanging.    Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents,  or  mctil  Ctp  from  jvcf 

ARMOUR'S    EXTRACT   of  B£EF 

The    Bsat   Extrsot   ot   iKe    Beit    Beef    for    mkklng    Soup*.    S*ua*a.    OnMtm    and    Baaf   TMi 

Art  Plate  Offer      We  have  a  small  edition  of  calendar  designs  as  art  p' (toj^x  ifi  inches) fa 

framing  or  portfolio.  Single  plates  will  be  mailed  postpaid  for  twenty-five  cent*  li,or  the  sU  complete,  bl 
prepaid  express,  j;  i  .00.    (_One  metal  cap  from  jar  of  Extract  good  for  singll  01        caps  for  complete  tS^ 
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The  revolt  of  the  Isthmian  state  of 
m/MM  Panama  from  the  republic  of  Colom- 
mmu.  Y,{2i,  took  place  by  the  unanimous  con- 
)f  the  population,  and  without  effective 
mce,  in  the  opening  days  of  November, 
rguments  in  favor  of  such  a  movement 
set  forth  in  this  Review  for  the  month  of 
er,  and  the  factors  actually  at  work  to 

the  matter  to  a  prompt  conclusion  were 
bed  with  some  detail  in  these  pages  last 
1.     The  course  of  events,  indeed,  has  fol- 

so  closely  the  forecasts  made  in  this  Re- 
bhat  certain  newspapers  have  drawn  wholly 
rranted  inferences.     It  was  not  necessary 

either  a  conspirator  or  an  astrologer  to 
se  a  happening  so  logical, — indeed,  so  in- 
>le, — as  this  emphatic  repudiation  of  the 
pt  Bogota  government  by  the  long-suffering 
3  of  the  Isthmus. 


\9 

it  in 


For  generations  the  Panama  Canal 
had  been  the  dream  of  men  of  bold 
^'^^^'  imagination,  and  for  half  a  century 
been  the  subject  of  practical  effort — en- 
ring,  financial,  and  diplomatic.  The  Pan- 
Railroad,  built  by  citizens  of  the  United 
J  and  operated  under  the  guarantee  and 
;tion  of  the  government  of  this  coun- 
lad  always  been  looked  upon  as  the  pre- 
r  of  an  Isthmian  ship  canal.  When  the 
^sseps  company  actually  began  work,  with 
restige  behind  it  of  success  at  Suez,  the 
leferred  enterprise  seemed  finally  assured, 
e  course  of  time,  however, — not  to  recount 
ar  history, — the  failure  of  the  De  Lesseps 
my,  under  circumstances  as  disgraceful  as 
.vere  disastrous,  seemed  to  have  blighted, 
,st  for  a  generation,  the  hopes  of  the  peo- 
Panama.  Their  discouragement  was  all 
reater  because,  meanwhile,  American  citi- 
lad  formed — and  were  pushing  with  seem- 


ingly good  prospects — the  Nicaragua  Canal  Com- 
pany, for  which  it  was  expected  that  the  financial 
support  of  the  United  States  Government  could 
be  secured.  But  in  its  turn  the  Nicaragua  Ca- 
nal Company  had  to  confess  failure  and  abandon 
the  work  which  it  had  actually  begun.  A  new 
Panama  company  had  been  formed  in  France  to 
hold  the  franchises  and  the  various  assets  (in- 
cluding the  Panama  Railroad)  of  its  bankrupt 
predecessor.  This  company  obtained  from  the 
president  of  Colombia  a  six-year  extension  of 
the  time  limit  within  which  the  canal  must  be 
built  in  order  to  keep  the  franchises  from  laps- 
ing, and  it  carried  on  a  certain  limited  amount 
of  construction  work  in  the  hope  either  of  sell- 
ing out  or  else  of  securing  some  kind  of  finan- 
cial backing  which  would  make  it  possible  to 
finish  the  canal. 

The  next  significant  event  in  the  his- 

to^the^ReaouB.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  canal  question  was  the 
Spanish- American  War,  which  by 
means  of  the  voyage  of  the  Oregon  and  in  other 
ways  illustrated  the  strategic  need  of  a  canal  for 
the  better  defense  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
seaports  of  the  United  States.  Furthermore, 
the  expansion  of  American  interests  by  reason 
of  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines,  as  well  as 
of  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  added  fresh  weight 
to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  an  interoceanic 
canal.  It  had  become  fairly  evident  that  private 
capital  would  not  come  forward  in  the  immediate 
future  to  build  a  canal  on  purely  commercial 
grounds,  and  that  the  only  agency  possessing 
suflSciently  strong  motives  and  a  sufficiently 
large  exchequer  to  construct  a  waterway  deep 
enough  for  battleships  and  the  great  freighters 
now  in  use,  was  the  United  States  Government. 
In  this  conclusion  there  was  concurrence  of 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  private  financiers 
and  transportation  masters  of  all  countries,  and 
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there  w»8  no  (lissent  on  tin;  i)art  of  tlio  (("vcrn- 
ments  of  the  c^mntries  poasi-Bsiiiji  fleets  ami  iin-r- 
chimt  THfiTiiies.  The  public  opinion  of  thi-  Tnited 
States,  witlioHt  reganl  to  siTtiiin  or  party,  had 
become  overwhelm inffly  in  favor  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  to  be  built  and  controlled  by  the 
Government. 


ivas  taken  for  granted, 
y  surveys  and  a  long 
e  subject,  that  for  imr 
ute  was  decidedly  the 
dingly.  a  bill  was  jier- 
the  I'roper  coniniiUee 
tativcH,  known  as  the 
leetin;l  the  Nicaragua 


At  this  time  it 

purpuscB  the  Nicaragua  n 
best  one  to  clioose.  .\ccoi 
fcctcd  and  introduced  by 
of  the  llouw-of  Hei.resei 
Hepburn  bill,  definitely  se 
route  and  niakinfi  a  large  a|)|>ro[iriiition  of 
and  instructing  tbe  l'n;si(ient  to  proceed  at  once 
to  dig  tho  canal.  Tins  bill  was  passed  in  the 
House  by  practically  a  unanimous-vote.  'I'he  one 
or  two  men,  out  of  the  hundreds  of  Representa- 
tives, who  opposed  it  were  coni'cientiously  of  the 
opinion  tliat  railroad  transporUition  bad  so  de- 
veloped as  to  have  8Uj«>r-8i-,lc.i  the  nofiessity  of  a 
costly  canal  undertaking.  A  like  action  in  the 
Senate  was  prevented  by  the  unex|H'cted  an- 
nouncement that  Secretary  Hay  bad  been  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  with  f^ugland  by  virtue  of  which 
tlie  canal,  when  built,  was  to  be  put  in  the  same 
position  as  the  Suez  Canal, — that  ia  to  say,  neu- 
tralized under  the  guarantee  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean powers.  Objection  to  this  idea  caused  much 
d    ay  and  f         ng       a  a 

i    m  wh         h    Eu     p  an  gua  ant<    was    n        d 


By  hs 


m     t    ad  b 


could  l*e  bought  out  at  a  reasonalde  pi-icp.  The 
commission  reported  that  the  French  companv 
demanded  considerably  more  than  ^lOO.OOO.Uo'o 
for  its  assets,  which,  in  the  commiBsion's  jadg- 
ment,  were  worth  only  $iO.OOt),OOU. 

j^^  At  this  juncture,  events  moved  rap- 
SiKontr  idly.  The  directors  of  the  French 
Compromi,*.  company  in  I'aris  held  a  meeting  ami 
dispatched  agents  to  this  country  to  offer  their 
assets  to  the  L'nited  States  Government  at  the 
precise  valuation  jiut  upon  them  by  the  Walker 
Conimission.  The  volcanic  disturbances  in  iren- 
tral  America  which  had  followed  the  destructive 
eruptions  in  Martinique  had  given  the  Punam* 
advocates  a  new  argument,  which  was  exploited 
by  Senator  Kanna  with  great  effect.  Thus,  the 
public  mind,  which  had  been  practically  unani- 
mous for  Nicaragua,  had  become  greatly  con- 
fused, and  the  ileadlock  that  the  railroad"  iutpr- 
ests  had  Ikhiu  working  forwas  apparently  secured. 
This  deadlock  was  broken  by  an  ingenious  move 
on  President  McKinley's  part,  followed  by  a  still 
more  ingenious  piece  of  legislation.  Presideat 
SIcKinley  had  called  together  again  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Walker  Canal  Commission,  and  had 
asked  them  to  reconsider  their  previous  (indings 
on  the  new  financial  basis.  The  commission  re- 
poi-tod  promptly  that  if  the  French  company 
could  be  bought  out  at  140,000,000  it  would 
id  I'anama  in  preference  to  Nicaragua. 
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The  Senate,  in  spite  of  the  Btreniious  adherence 
oi  the  chairman  of  its  canal  committee  (Sen- 
ator Miirgan,  of  Alabama)  to  the  Micaragua 
route,  was  won  over  to  Panama  under  the  power- 
ful leadership  of  Senator  Hanna.  The  House 
of  Repreeentativea  still,  apparently,  preferred 
Nicaragua,  although  with  much  weakening  of 
conviction.  Public  opinion  as  reflected  in  the 
press  cared  much  more  for  the  canal  than  for 
the  particular  route.  Out  of  this  situation 
there  came  the  ingenious  measure  known  as  the 
Spooner  Act,  which  instructed  the  President  to 
adopt  the  Panama  route  if  he  could  make  the 
necessary  arrangements,  and  to  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  the  canal,  the  act  itself  appro- 
priating all  necessary  funds.  If,  however,  the 
President  could  not  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments within  a  reasonable  time,  thia  Spooner 
Act  instructed  him  to  make  arrangements  with 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  and  to  construct  the 
canal  along  the  route  first  recommended  by  the 
"Walker  Commission. 


During  this  period  of  discussion,  the 
'fatal  government  of  Colombia  had  sought 
CupiMn-  jp  interest  the  United  States  in  the 
Panama  route,  and  had  given  every  assurance 
that  no  obstacles  would  be  placed  in  the  way 
of  an  advantageous  treaty  under  the  terms  of 
which  our  government  could  enter  promptly 
upon  the  work  of  canal  construction.  The 
tolombians  were  much  elated  by  the  passage 
of  the  Spooner  Act,  and  were  quite  too  ready 
to  assume  that  the  Nicaragua  alternative  was 
not  going  to  be  seriously  considered.  They 
began  to  take  a  mercenary  view  of  the  matter, 
and  it  was  only  after  very  large  concessions  to 
their  demand  for  money,  and  for  recognition 
and  guarantee  of  their  perpetual  sovereignty 
over  the  canal  strip,  that  Mr.  Hay  succeeded  in 
getting  the  treaty  signed.  Its  unanimous  re- 
jection at  Bogota  by  the  Colombian  Senate  was 
duo  to  the  idea  that  by  this  means  more  money 
could  be  obtained  from  the  United  States,  and 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  $40,000,000  might 
be  extorted  from  the  French  company,  by  pro- 
cesses akin  to  blackmail. 

Tt  seems  well-nigh  incredible  that 
Oerai/Dnairtf  tliese  Bogota  politicians  could  not 
Opportumtj,.  jj^yg  foreseen  the  obvious  results  of 
their  conduct.  The  only  explanation  is  that 
they  were  too  selfish  and  irresponsible  to  see 
things  clearly.  They  forgot  how  easy  it  is  to 
change  the  political  map  when  the  necessity 
arises.  They  seemed  to  imagine  that  their  con- 
trol over  the  destinies  of  Panama  would  be 
respected    and    supported,   no    matter  to   what 


extent  they  might  abuse  that  control.  It  had, 
in  point  of  fact,  been  evident  for  many  years 
that  the  isthmus  connecting  North  and  South 
America  should  be  delivered  from  its  unfortu- 
nate ci>nnectiou  with  Colombia  and  accorded 
some  stable  and  reputable  form  of  administra- 
tion and  general  control.  The  opportunity  had 
at  last  come.  The  rejection  of  the  treaty  at 
Bogota  had  filled  to  the  brim  the  cup  of  Pana- 
ma's grievances.  The  leading  citizens  of  the 
Isthmus  planned  a  separation,  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  republic  that  would  . 
seek  prompt  recognition  by  the  United  States. 
The  urgency  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  would  turn  to  Nica- 
ragua if  it  were  not  speedily  assured  of  a  con- 
cession at  Panama.  The  special  opportunity  for 
the  separation  movement  lay  in  the  powerful 
support  in  the  United  States  and  France  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  which  had  already 
made  a  conditional  sale  of  its  assets  to  the 
American  Government. 

The  mere  details  of  the  establishment 
Nt^Kt^biic.  °^  '■^^  "^^  republic  have  no  special 

significance.  They  have  all  been  re- 
counted in  the  newspapers.  The  affairs  of  the 
Isthmus  center  in  the  two  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon,  the  first  being  on  the  Pacific  aide  of  the 
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Isthmus  and  tbc  i>i1ut  on  tlic  Atlantic  »v\k.  Tbn 
initial  action  was  taken  liy  tin-  innniciiml  cimncil 
of  the  city  c.f  ranuiiiit  on  tim  afHTnc.on  of  Xo- 


[iitir 


to  lis  [M-. 

."1    w|H'.-.]ily  in  ( 


ivisiimal  gov- 


indf'i>fihli-ni-p 
antltliroufrlnml 

ernmi-nl  wan  at  hiic'c  ostaljliwlifil,  ami  tlii"  re- 
BiBtani-r  oiriTi'cl  liy  tlic  I'l^w  I'uluinliiaii  Iro..|.s  on 
tho  iBtlidius  aiiumntf.1  to  nuthm^r  "I  all.  S.^viTal 
hnndml  B..ldii-is  wKuhaii  just  \»-<-n  land.-.i  were 
allon-i'd  to  i-niljai'k  i»-i)»<Hl>ly  and  sjiil  back  to 
C'artajrona.  Several  A incriran  naval  vi'MMels  wt'rt' 
quitkly  in  Pananiu  watiTw.  to  bo  followed  by 
larger  war  i*hi[B*  witliin  a  few  .lays,  »«  tliat  liy 
the  middle  of  tliP  inontli  the  I'nited  States  hud 
sliipe  enough  on  liotli  sides  of  tlic  Isthmus  to 
proteet  thu  purtM.  and  marini's  eiioiiuli 
of  nucessity.  to  |ir 
for  warlike  object! 


:   the  use  of  the 


The  pri'visional  ttovermnoiit  having 
s^Himn  im,„^^,i„,^,j.  tg^^„  ..jjarfre  of  the  ad- 
waM-gtm.  miniKtratiun  of  the  cities  and  ports 
of  Panama  and  Colon,  and  the  local  government 
of  every  other  part  of  the  Isthtniis,  it  was  entire- 
ly proper  that  our  government  should  liave  giveQ 
instructions  to  our  consular  n'presi'iitativcB  to 
recognizi'  the  dr  j'tirl;  authority.  On  Novemher 
6,  the  position  of  our  governniinit  was  si-t  forth 
in  an  elaborate-  statement  liy  Secretary  Iliiy.  In 
this  stat*'ment,  Mr,  Hay  explained  at  length  the 
grounds  u])on  which  the  t'nited  States  regards 
itself  as  entitled  to  exercise  paramount  control 


I'xcLB  Sau  :  "PerhApB  this  wtll  bs  an  obJseMeMon  u  to 

tile  ni*d  of  8  canaL" 

From  tbe  Am«rtBcm  (New  York). 

over  Isthmian  transit.  He  further  declared  that 
this  right  "runs  with  the  land,"  quite  irrespM- 
tive  of  tiK!  personnel  or  central  location  of  the 
government  of  the  country.  For  example,  our 
tivaty  of  IK4(J,  under  which  we  guarantee  the 
fn.-<>dom  of  Isthmian  transit,  waa  made  with  Ne* 
liranada  ;  hut  tbe  jmsition  of  the  United  State* 
on  the  IstliniUB  remained  the  same  when  N'e* 
rirana<hi  was  dissolved  and  the  Isthmus  fell  to 
tbe  control  of  Colombia.  In  like  manner,  when 
tbe  Isthintis  assumes  control  of  its  own  affairs  it 
inhi'rits  llie  treaty  of  1846  as  defining  a  part  of 
its  relations  to  the  Ignited  States.  It  was  evi- 
ih'ut  from  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Hay's  statement  thit 
out-  government  proposed  to  give  the  new  re- 
pnljlie  its  friendly  encouragement. 

1'he  intentions  of  the  new  republic 
'"'^inoea'     r<'K"'^i°E  tlie  canal  were  rendered 

unmistakable  by  the  important  an' 
noiincement.  on  November  7,  that  M,  Philippe 
Bunini- Vui-illa  had  iieen  appointed  ita  diplomstie 
agent  at  Washington.  We  publish  elBewbere  W 
interesting  account  of  the  career  of  IC.  BnsW- 
A'arilla.     Ho  is  a  Frenchman  of  internationil 
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lion  who  had  served  under  the  old  French 
Dv  aa  one  of  its  engineers  at  Panama,  and 
ad  Eubsequi^ntly  come  to  tliis  country  on 
of  tlie  new  com[>any  to  persuade  the  gov- 
nt  and  people  of  the  United  States  tliat 
I  a  afforded  the  better  route  for  a  canal. 
id  lately  been  occupied  in  trying  to  bring 
the  ratification  of  the  Hay-Herran  treaty. 
he  was  well  known  to  all  tlie  people  of  Pan- 
3  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other  in  re- 
'oars,  had  been  personally  identified  with 
Virts  which  were  now  about  to  be  crowned 
:ucce8B  for  the  dipping  of  the  Panama  t'a- 
riie  rei-eption  of  M.  liunnu-Varilla  on  Xo- 
■r  i:[  by  President  Roosevelt  as  the  duly 
ited  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
otentiary  of  Panama  to  the  United  States 
d  the  full  acceptance  oPtlie  new  republic 
:  government.  .-V  like  recognition  was  ac- 
1  by  France  a  few  days  later.  In  the  new 
er's  address  to  the  I'losident,  and  in  the 
entM  resiioiise.  tlii;r<'  was  frank  avowal  of 
et  tliiit  tlie  new  repuVdic  existed  for  the 
id  of  making  jiossible  the  s|>eedy  coniple- 
3f  the  Panama  Canal.  Meanwhile,  our 
-general  (it  Panama.  Sir.  IJudger.had  been 
eddiploniatie  functions,  ami  liad  been  sent 
rom  a  visit  to  tlie  United  States. 


l)n  the  l>*th,  there  arrived  from  Pan- 
"'aTnatu^  ama  a  special  commission,  consisting 
of  Dr.  Manuel  Amador,  minister  of 
finance  of  the  new  republic ;  Don  Frederico 
Boyd,  a  banker  of  Panama  and  a  member  of  the 
triumvirate  appointed  to  head  the  provisional 
government  of  the  Isthmian  republic,  and  Don 
Carlos  Constantino  Arosemena.  who,  after  act- 
ing as  secretary  of  the  commission,  is  expected 
to  remain  in  this  country  as  secretary  of  the 
legation  of  Panama  at  Washington.  This  com- 
mission brought  with  it  authority  to  aid  the 
minister  at  Washington  in  negotiating  a  canal 
treaty  and  in  securing  recognition  from  other 
countries  through  diplomatic  agencies  at  Wash- 
ington. The  President  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
vised by  the  legal  authorities  of  tlie  administra- 
tion that  the  independence  of  Panama  had  not 
altered  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Spooner  Act.  This  legislation  had  appropri- 
ated the  money  ntwded  for  buying  out  the 
French  Panama  company,  arranging  for  the 
necessarj-  cession  of  a  canal  strip,  and  then  for 
proceeding  with  the  canal.  In  brief,  the  Spooner 
Act  selected  the  Panama  route  and  instructed 
tlie  President  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  acquire  the  territorial  rights.  It  was 
held  that  he  possessed  full  authority  to  resume 


6i6 
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iBthmuB  and  the  othor  on  tlio  Atlawti<>  side.  TIib 
initial  action  was  taken  l)y  t!m  municipal  cimncil 
of  tlio  city  ijf  raiiama  ou  tliu  afti'mrion  of  No- 
vemlier  ;!.  ami  aiilii'ivnoe  to  its  pj-oclamation  of 
inde|M'nil('iic(i  whs  followtMl  siH'ciHly  in  Colon 
and  tlirougliuut  thi^  iHtlinius  A  [irovisitmal  ^ov- 
erninctiC  \vnw  at  uncc  cstalilislu'd,  and  the  re- 
siatancc  olli-rod  l>y  tlm  few  Ci.l.imliian  troops  on 
the  Istlinius  atiiounted  to  notlJiiit;  at  all.  Hcvcral 
hundred  soldi.-re  wlio  Imrl  just  l.i-t'ii  laml.'d  were 
allowod  to  t'm)>ark  |K'ucimlily  and  sail  hack  to 
Cartagena.  Si'V<>ral  Amoric^n  naval  vesm'la  wt-re 
quickly  in  I'anaina  ivatt'i'o.  to  be  followed  by 
larger  war  ships  within  a  fi'w  days,  so  ihat  liy 
the  middle  of  the  month  the  TTtiited  Statfs  had 
ahipB  enough  on  both  sidoe  of  the  lathnius  to 
protect  the  porta,  ami  marincH  enough,  in  caae 
of  necessity,  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  railroad 
for  warlike  objects. 

The  provisional  government  havinc 
a(  iDimcdiat«ly  taken  charge  of  the  ad- 
WutiiiHttm.  „ii, list  rati  on  of  the  cities  and  ports 
of  Panama  and  Colon,  and  ibe  local  governnifnt 
of  every  other  part  of  the  [sthmus,  it  was  entire- 
ly proper  that  our  government  should  have  given 
instructions  to  our  conaular  representatives  to 
recognize  the  <k  J'aclu  authority.  On  November 
6,  the  position  of  our  government  was  set  forth 
in  an  elaborate  Btatcmcnt  by  Secretary  IJay.  In 
this  statement.  Jlr.  Hay  explained  at  length  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  T'nited  States  regards 
itself  as  entitled  to  exercise  paramount  control 


S4M :  "  Perluiijs  thta  will  be  an  obJecUeanm  ■»  to 
From  OMAmeriean  (Naw  york). 

over  Isthmian  transit.  He  further  declared  that 
this  right  "  runs  with  the  land,"  quit«  irrespec- 
tive of  the  personnel  or  central  location  of  the 
government  of  the  country.  For  example,  onr 
treaty  of  1SJ«,  under  which  we  guarantee  the 
friH'dom  of  Isthmian  transit,  waa  made  with  New 
(jranada  ;  hut  the  position  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Isthmu3  remained  the  same  when  Nev 
Granada  was  dissolved  and  the  lathmns  fell  to 
the  control  of  Colombia.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  Isthmus  asfsumee  control  of  its  own  affaire  it 
inherits  the  treaty  of  1646  aa  defining  a  part  of 
its  relations  to  the  United  States.  It  wa«  evi- 
denl  from  the  tenor  ol  Mr.  Hay's  statement  that 
our  government  proposed  to  give  Qua  new  re- 
pulilii'  iu  friendly  encouragement. 

The  intentions  of  the  new  republic 
'^Emoy.'    regarding  the  canal  were  rendered 

unmistalcable  by  the  important  an- 
nouncement, on  November  7,  that  M.  Philippe 
liunau-  \'aril!a  had  been  appointed  its  diplomitic 
agent  at  Washington.  We  publish  elsewhsie  u 
inteiesting  account  of  the  career  of  H.  BnnU- 
Varilla.     He  is  a  Frenchman  of  interaatioul 
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.tion  who  had  servoil  under  the  old  P'rench 
ny  as  one  of  ils  engineers  at  Panama,  aod 
art  Bubseqiiently  comu  to  this  country  on 
of  the  new  company  to  persuade  the  gov- 
nt  and  people  of  the  Unittid  States  that 
la  afforded  tlie  better  I'oute  for  a  canal. 
,d  lately  been  occupied  in  trying  to  bring 
the  ratification  of  the  Hay-Herran  treaty, 
he  was  w<?Il  known  to  all  the  people  of  Pan- 
i  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other  in  re- 
■ears,  had  been  personally  identified  with 
lilts  which  were  now  about  to  be  crowned 
■uccess  for  the  digging  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
riio  reception  of  M.  llunau-Varilla  on  Xo- 
r  l."t  by  Preairtent  Roosevelt  aa  the  duly 
ited  envoy  extrtiordimiry  and  minister 
otentiary  of  Panama  to  the  United  States 
d  the  lull  accejitanee  of  tlie  new  republic 
■  governirient.  A  like  recognition  was  ac- 
I  by  France  a  few  days  later.  In  the  new 
er's  address  to  the  Piesident.  and  in  the 
cnt'K  response,  there  was  frank  avowal  of 
ct  thiit  tlLe  new  republic  existed  for  the 
?e  of  mal;iiig  possible  the  spei'dy  coniple- 
->{  the  l'ani.nja  Canal.  M.^anwhile,  our 
-general  .'it  Panama,  Mr.  f  in-lger.  tiad  been 
ed  diploTuatie  funclioiis,  and  had  been  sent 
roin  a  visit  to  the  United  Sfates. 


Un  the  ISth,  there  arrived  frc 


1  Pan. 


of  Dr.  Manuel  Amador,  minister  of 
finance  of  the  new  republic ;  Don  Frederioo 
Hoyd,  a  banker  of  Panama  and  a  member  of  the 
triumvirate  appointed  to  liead  the  provisional 
government  of  the  Isthmian  republic,  and  Don 
Carlos  Constantino  Arosemena,  who,  after  act- 


ing as  secretary  of  the  c 


to   I 


I  thii 


ixpected 


legation  of  Panama  at  Washington.  This  com- 
mission brought  with  it  authority  to  aid  the 
minister  at  Washington  in  negotiating  a  canal 
treaty  and  in  securing  recognition  from  other 
countries  through  diplomatic  agencies  at  Wash- 
ington. The  President  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
vised by  the  legal  authorities  of  the  administra- 
tion that  the  independence  of  Panama  had  not 
altered  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Spooner  Act.  This  legislation  had  appropri- 
ated the  money  needed  tor  buying  out  the 
French  Panama  company,  arranging  for  the 
necessary  cession  of  a  canal  strip,  and  then  for 
jiroeeeding  with  the  canal.  In  brief,  the  Spooner 
Act  selected  the  Panama  route  and  instructed 
the  I'residcnt  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  acquire  the  territorial  rights.  It  was 
held  that  lie  possessed  full  authority  to  resume 
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(Muwrfl.  M.  Amndrir,  FrwlK 

[<:.    Obarrloiaml 


with  Fananiatlie  nogotiati' 
('oloml)iti.  nnd  tli^  tlio  hi] 
Ui  iM'cur<!  tlie  <'iimpl( 
ratifiwi.  of  i^DUi-ao,  by  tin 


I)roc(-t-'d  at  o 


u  to  c 


"\-,irillji.  < 


mil  <ai\<\\  vvitli  that    Panartia   could    well   ftsk,   there    were  no 
till])  IdhI  (inly  {mints  of  diHerence  to  cause  dela^,  and  there- 
of a  iii'w  tri'tity. — Ui  bis  fort*  no  n-asun  for  awaiting  the  arrival  at  Wwh- 
<: — -iti  onitT  to  iugtoii  of  tlie  Panama  deputation.      "What  Fan*- 
S)i'i'iiti>r  Act.  ma  Miiist  iioeilod  was  the  prompt   signing  of  ■ 
ti-'-aty  wliicli  gives  the  United  States  the  right 
iikfii  liy  tlu-  lid-  nnd  tlii- a\ithortty  to  defend  it  against  all  cotnen- 
iiiiziuy;  the  iww  'I'hiis,  viilidity  iindnr  international  law  was  (n^" 
■iit'nif!  hoMtilitii'M  ti.  iiuy  iiiivid  and  military  operations  the  UniW 
■  \v.'llnit;li  uiii-  Stjitrf:  miirlit  find    it    necessary  to  enter  upon. 
,  tliis  jqiju'oviil  As  vvjis  t.i  !»■  ex  pec  tod,  and  as  this  Reviiw  hitl 
iv  tlic-uiiiiiiiiii<-<-'  iititii'j|>iii<>d  in  its  November  number,  the  treaty 
It  till-  m'wniiiiil  rnllowfd  llii'  gcni'ral  linos  of  the    Hajr-UemD 
n|>  iiri'l  :iu:n->-d  rmivt'niion,  hnt  with  the  leas  desirable  featune 
!.irn    ni-iii;dly  of  that    irLwtrnnLont  omitted.     Thus,  the  treaty 
r!i  )'V  Mr.  Iliiv.  with     I'liniumi    makt-s    the    canal    strip    sevenl 
iin.i'  M.  I'.muiu-  niiirs  wid.-r.  and  givoa  the  United  States  aU  the 
l.lii-  •■(  riiLiiiijiii.  jnriMdicti.ui  over  that  strip  that  it  could  pOMiWj 
HiitJiiiriry.  iuid  nii'd     for    pnTpofies   of    protection,  order,   wi 
v  i<i  r'<:ti<'<'r1i'  III!     hi'iiltli.  1  fur  till.'  due  assertion  of  our  nationil 
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de  easy  access  from 
Atlartic  to  their  Pacific 
,  and  which  will  greati}' 
ote  the  economic  devel 
■nil  of  the  northern  part 
)Uth  America.  It  was 
;ted  that  Colomhia 
1  soon  acknowledge  the 
lendeuce  of  Panama,  but 
8  also  expected  that  the 
ta  government  would 
ieek  to  get  some  money 
f  the  canal  grants  in  the 
ect  form  of  an  indem 
for  the  loss  of  territory 

however,  would  be  a 
ly  unnecessary  arrange 
.  The  ten  millions  that 
Tnitod  States  has  agreed 
ty  to    Panama  for  the 

concession  ought  to  be 
aded  by  the  new  repub 
r  its  own  public  works 
administrative  neceesi 
—particularly  for  such 
i  as  schools,  highways, 
sanitary  works. 


uf$  uiea  on  JNovem 
"*■  ber  9  in  extraor 
y  seasion.  This  new 
ress  is  the  one  elected 
year  under  the  rear 
iment  of  seats  made 
■sary  by  the  census  of 
and  the  House  of  Kep- 
tatives  now  has  a  meni' 
lip  of  380,  this  being 
derably  larger  than 
r  any  previous  ap}K)r- 
lent  bill.  One  hundred  and  twenty  mem- 
of  this  House  have  never  served  in  Con- 
before, — a  little  more  than  half  of  these 
members  being  Democrats.  As  had  been 
expected,  Mr.  Joseph  C  Cannon,  of  H- 
I,  was  elected  Speaker.  Mr.  Richardson,  of 
esseo,  who  had  been  the  Democratic  leader 
e  House  for  four  years  or  more,  intends 
tiro  from  public  life  in  the  near  future ; 
w  lie  declined  to  be  the  candidate  for  party 
rship  in  the  present  (,'ongrcss.  The  Demo- 
;  caucus  selected  for  that  position  Mr.  Jolin 
p  Williams,  of  Mississippi,  who  has  served 
ongress  for  about  a  dozen  years  and  has 
'  earned  the  leading  pusition  he  has  now 
chosen    to  assume.     Mr.  Willi 


ted  from  a  long  line  of  able  public  n 


nof 


North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  MiBsiBsippI,  and 
is  himself  a  man  of  fine  education  and  brilliant 
attainments.  He  is  as  much  admired  on  the  Re- 
publican as  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  helping  the  Democratic  party  to  a 
more  consistent  and  unified  course  of  action  than 
it  has  been  able  to  pursue  within  the  recent  past. 

^^  The  immediate  object  of  the  special 
Htcipntitf  seAion  of  Congress  wu  stated  by 
Auuni.  President  Roosevelt  in  a  brief  and 
effective  message.  The  President  explained  the 
status  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  and  asked 
Congress  to  enact  the  tariff  legislation  necessary 
to  give  practical  effect  to  a  treaty  which  redaces 
the  Diugtey  rates  as  applied  to  sugar  and  other 
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ect  Iiatl  eomc  about  liffnri;  a  trciity  with  Nica- 
ragua could  iiavc  lifcn  jii-rfccliMi  iui<i  euinnitted 
to  tlio  Seuate.  'I'h.^  luortt  tlic  uiattirr  waa  ecu- 
BiderfHl.  the  iinn-e  iiIhIii  hccaiim  tin;  f;n-t  that 
evurj-btidy  whu  wiiuti'd  tlin  Isthiiiijiii  canal  dug 
would  liavc  til  Kupiiort  tin;  pulicy  of  tin-  adiiiin- 
isiratii'ii.  Thus,  tljc  atlcuLj.t,  ou  tii.>  Ultli,  of 
tin;  rii'uiocratic'  Si-natnrs.  iu  ji  jirotiai^ti'd  ciiucutf, 

coniplrtflv  :  .ni'l  it  was  fmiii  thiit  .!iiy  r.irtli  gi-ri- 
i-ndlv  adriiitli><i  lluil  tlii-  c;.uai  Ivi-iitv  uc-,'i)lial('cl 
with'l'amimaw.mJd  !>.■  dulv  riiHIi.-d.  Altlmugh 
till- K.-imhliciiis  have  ismtv..!l.-.l 


chiefly  the  seacoasl  that  is  inhabitod.  moBt  of 
tli<;  iutiTior  ix'iiig  dense  jungle  and  unexplored. 
The  cily  of  Panama  has  aljiiut  '25,000  pKipk 
and  (.'oion.  foniH;rly  known  as  Aspinwall,  ie  * 
Bniall.T  iilacc,  with  about  3,000.  Colon  daU« 
from  the  building  of  the  railroad,  while  Panams 
WHS  finimk'd  a  hundred  years  before  the  Y\\- 
grinis  land.d  at  Plymouth.  The  greatest  draw- 
back to  the  di'vidopnient  of  the  lethmus  hu 
been  the  prevali;nce  of  fevers.  American  en- 
gini'irs.  however,  declare  that  with  proj>er  sani- 
tarv  adtiiiiiiHtrutiou  it  could  be  made  a  favorite 


M<.r<i 


v.-ar 

tbcv  h, 

r   Ala 

,.i  th.- 1 

h-n  Mr. 


■anal  C"!.!-  ^f^^\ 

I  iip|iosing 

I.-   annrh.T       to  fh.-  ■ 


I).-I.a,l 
males 


many  days  the  telegraphic  com- 
iciition  with  Bogota  was  greaily 
ycd  and  very  fragmentary.  There 
were  n'i'ovts  of  rioting  and  seriouB  disorder.  diK 
to  the  wnitli  cif  the  y>t>ople  At  the  base  conduct  of 
llicir  nwii  aurhiirities.  which  had  needlessly  tost 
flii-iti  ilie.-oiitriil  of  a  province,  Colombia  coaU 
not  luive  failed,  of  course,  to  make  some  formil 
[irni.-siani'us  ;  but  in  view  of  the  well-known 
[actii.  these  were  feeble  and  unconvincing.  The 
pi.liiieians  of  {'uhnnbia.  doubtless,  regret  the '«« 
of  ilie  niKuey  tlicv  had  hoped  to  handle.  B<>' 
tlie  |>eo;>k'  of  Toloinbia  will  in  due  time  ba  gnatlj 
benefitt'd  by  the  building  of  a  canal  which  will 
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proviilo  easy  access  from 
their  Atlartic  to  their  Pacific 
ports,  and  which  will  greatly 
promote  the  economic  devel' 
opment  of  the  northern  part 
of  South  America.  It  was 
expected  that  Colombia 
would  soon  acknowledge  the 
indepeiidenci^  of  Panama,  but 
it  wtis  also  expected  that  the 
Bogota  government  would 
still  seek  to  get  some  money 
out  of  the  canal  grants  in  the 
indirect  form  of  an  indem- 
nity for  the  loss  of  territory. 
This,  however,  would  be  a 
wholly  unnecessary  arrange- 
ment. The  ten  millions  that 
the  United  tjtates  has  agreed 
to  pay  to  Panama  for  the 
canal  concession  ought  to  hi 
exijcnded  by  the  new  repub 
lie  fur  its  own  public  works 
and  administrative  noces&i 
lies, — jiarticularly  for  suih 
needs  as  schools,  highwaj- 
and  sanitary  works. 

Congress    assem- 

c'n^Z      bled  on  Novem. 

at  Work.  ^^j.  g  j^  extraor- 
dinary session.  This  new 
Congress  is  the  one  elect«d 
laat  year  under  the  rear- 
rangement of  seats  made 
necessary  by  the  census  of 
iyoO,and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives now  has  a  mem- 
>>frship  of  38G,  this  being 
considerably  larger  than 
under  any  previous  appor- 
tionment bill.  One  hundred  and  twenty  mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  never  served  in  Con- 
gress before, — a  little  more  than  half  of  these 
DiAv  members  being  Democrats.  As  had  been 
fully  e.tpected,  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  of  II- 
liunis,  was  elected  Speaker,  llr.  Richardson,  of 
'J'oiinesseo,  who  had  been  the  Democratic  leader 
of  llie  House  for  four  years  or  more,  intends 
to  retire  from  public  life  in  the  near  future; 
and  so  he  declined  to  be  tlie  candidate  for  party 
h^adership  in  the  present  Congress,  llie  Demo- 
cratic caucus  selected  for  that  position  ilr.  John 
>^hiirp  Wiiiiams,  of  Mississippi,  who  has  served 
in  Congress  for  about  a  dozen  years  and  has 
fiiirly  earned  the  leading  position  he  has  now 
been  chosen  to  assume.  Mr.  Williams  is  de- 
scended from  a  long  line  of  able  public  men  of 


North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  and 
is  himself  a  man  of  line  education  and  brilliant 
attainments.  Ue  is  as  much  admired  on  the  Re- 
publican as  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  helping  the  Democratic  party  to  a 
more  consistent  and  unified  course  of  action  than 
it  I'.as  been  able  to  pursue  within  the  recent  past. 

„  The  immediate  object  of  the  special 

Bieifincity  seAion  of  Congress  was  stated  by 
*'"""'■  President  Roosevelt  in  a  brief  and 
oflective  message.  The  President  explained  tiie 
status  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  and  asked 
Congress  to  enact  the  tariff  legislation  necessary 
to  give  practical  effect  to  a  treaty  which  reduces 
the  Dinglej'  rates  as  applied  to  sugar  and  other 
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tlial  "III-  s 
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truili'   Iin';i 

ItlL'l' 

tunj.  Ii-u.i 

MiiKinley 

sell. 
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ruU  1  M  hi  liii^  iiiiK  ikIiiii  iit^  ami  liiiiuiiic  'Ma  t 
lixi.l  lliuiH.ii\  S.*.ml..r  I't  HS  tU.  >ia\  (,' 
Inml  «M  II  il).  111!  u,H  .antel  I  i  a  \-x^  ' 
I  I  l<)  Jl  111  riilifvint;  tlie  ti«  it\  tin  ■•  nali 
liiiil  ( otiiiinttt  i)  IttK  If  C«  III)  tht  iiiatti  r-  i  onU  ik-U 
111  111.  r.\<m:i  lull  no.  <l.  .1  t..  jri\<  tli«  ti.jt;  rf 
fict  \.\.  rthtlcs  the  ojipoiK  nf^  of  tliontii- 
un  in  till  "s  nato  Iih  1  Ki\ .  u  n  ii< .  t)i  it  tli  \  <.\ 
[Miti  it.  i]i(  n.l  (..iwuhrHl  it  tiiiii  in  rl  I  itiiif.ii 
Til.  •-.  i.itt»l.-k.  frill,  sfi.i  till  liniiiiiijtif  u 
niiimii  i«  11.)  liitim  r  \iim.<1  witli  toKrime  Ir 
thr  i>iil.lu  I-\(ij  pin*,  of  (  ulmii  rLiiriH-iti 
lui  l«<u<Ul)ut.iiut  .\liftuMnt  l.njrtli  w  li  ii  ilie 
tnatv  itmlf  wiis  bifon  tht  ■--(  iiat.  It  nas 
lic.[H(i  Hinlffi'ni  lal^  e\imtp.i  tlial  tin  lillmou" 
ticcciin..  a  law  liifon  IlianksK'^ '"K  l*a^  a' 
til.  Uf,li  '"iiatorT.Upr  .>t  (<.l..ui.l.>  lia  I  tWai 
.ii.il  Ir  ]rnuitaMiti  if  p.m'.ililt  in  ordtrto 
tlirciw  (111  suhj.  <t  <>\ir  into  tlif  rc^tilar  ■»  "*!  n 
of  ("iigris*  ttliiili  OJK.US  on   the   first    Mi.iiia> 


f('rt™™//of  NuMiiilj<.r  {  tben- \\<  H  ft»  mr 
"""''■  priw3.  'Hi.!  more  iiii[j(irtaiit-  clei-iinns 
in  niOBt  States  do  not  occur  in  tin?  .«hl  y.iirt. 
an.l  it  is  only  in  tliu  following  nin.'  Stall's  il«i 
tluTi-  w.T.)  nuti'wortliy  .contests  this  Vfar.  Th.- 
fiJIowing  list  Kivi'B  in  round  figurcn  ilie  phiraii- 
tiut)  shown  liy  the  unoflicial  couiiting  of  tlic  \\'(^  ■ 

Ohio  IRepnbUmnl 11S,«0 

Mnryland  .Democratii-) HBg; 

I'l-imKylvaiiia  iKepabllcan) »n,lTl 

MmwBi'.husettii  iRupubllcan) 3$^ 

Itiwa  iRepublii'ani mjot 

Kenlufky  (DMnocratlc) 3U.n< 

Khudt- iHUnd  (Demncntlr) I.SKT 

NcbrimkR  lRepuh11o»n) ftiai 

CHliiriirtii  iKepnblicui) 10,tW 

Th.w  liniircs  indicate  very  little  average  cliaiip' 
of  [lai'ty  strength  ainte  the  elections  of  lai^t  year. 
(!i)v.-i'tnir  [tatos  was  reelected  in  MassachuwiU 
hy  iiliniiKt  v.Niu-lly  the  same  majority  he  obtained 
in  llniii,  i.llliiiiigh  Dr.  Garvin,  the  reel ecte<l  Dem- 
lu-ruli.'  giJV.Tiiur  ..f  lihode  Island,  loat  a  greit 
.h'lili  if  ( lie  li'iiiiLrknl  ill' majority  given  him  in  I BIC. 

II  is  fiiiriiiiissuni.' that  Rhode  Island  will  continue 

III  lie  i;i>ji\ilili.-;in  in  national  contents,  the  elec- 
( inn  III  I  iiiviTiinr  ( iavvin  licing  duo  to  local  iiBuet. 
Ill  li'c'iil  coiiti'sis.  an.i  in  the  election  of  nipmben 
1.1  th.'  l:i\i,'it:!:iiiiif.  New  Jersey  adheres  to  iw 
ri'i-i'tiily  :Lc'i|nii-.>d  lii>i>ulilican  preferences.  In 
SI'  lar  il.-:  till'  tniinii'iiial  election  in  New  York 
("iiy.  iiiici  utli.T  municipal  and  legnslatire  cim- 
li-si's  Tln-i.ii>rhiiut  that  State,  had  any  party  heaf- 
irij:.  ilii'v  sliiiw.'.i  nil  marked  tendency  to  chanfre 
iif  [Dii'ty  ]ir.'])on.l.'ranco.  The  conteat  in  Mary- 
I)in<]  wiiK  one  in  which  the  Republicana  had  pnt 
tlii'iiiHi'lvos  in  B  losing  position  from  the  ootHt 


Frum  Dig  limr-  iMh 


artil^le8  of  itn|iort  from  Cuba.  T\w  treaty  had 
already  been  i-atifit-d  by  the  Scnat.',  and  cviTy- 
thing  depended,  thiircfon',  uimn  tin;  ai-iion  of 
the  House.  Mr.  I'ayn.f.  .)f  N.'W  York,  an  chair 
man  of  the  Ways  and  Means  ('omniitti'.'.  had 
prepared  a  liill  which  cm!>odii'd  the  pri)visi<ins 
of  the  tr.-aty.  Many  of  the  DemocnUs  were  op- 
pi.ise.l  t.>  tilt  iiiuasure  in  a  gcniTal  way.  wliili' 
still  more  would  havi^  wished  to  niixliiy  ii  in 
detail.  Thor.!  was  jiartii-nlar  .)bji'<-iion  to  the 
provision  int^^nded  to  favor  the  AiiH'ri.'an  siigar- 
rufiuing  in.luntry.  Sim;.!  a  niiinli.T  of  It. -publi- 
cans wi-Tii  not  favorable  to  the  Cuban  ti-eaty.  the 
Ui-moprats  might  hav<-  udojited  tlie  plan  of  en- 
deavoring  bv  obstructive  m.'aciir.-H  lo  prolnng 
the  disi-ussi.'ii,  with  a  [«.tiMl'le  chaiire  nf  tnodifv- 
ing.  if  not  ..f  .i.'IViuiiig.  tli.rbill.  Mr,  Williaii.s. 
llowever.  tii"k  a  m-re  Hrjitesniiin-likc  vi.'W  of  tin- 
siibjivt,    r.-cogiii/iiig  Ih.'  just  Hi-iiliiiunt  of  tin' 

with  C'liba:  and  under  his  U'liih-r.-hip  llie  Ii.-m.:- 
eiaTic  iiii.inrily  l-.k  llu'  position  tlial.  wliih' 
iiKkiii^r  111  1.1.  iil|i,w<'<l  III  V'it»  mi  an  aiin'iidiiii-iii 
■■■"I'l   ''"I'l-lt   llie   I 
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r  factional  controversies  and  unhealed 
nonfi  llieir  leaders.  Mitryland  is  nor- 
i;niocratii'.  and  it  is  not  siranyc  tliat  the 
itii;  candidati;  for  governor  should  have 
nality  of  nearly  thirteen  thousand  votes. 
(Jornian  was  conspicuous  in  the  Demo 
invass,  and  made  the  race  question  an 
rough  bitter  appeals  to  prejudice  and 
isrepresentation  of  President  Koosevelt's 

The  Pennsylvania  election  was  to  fill 
hree  State  offices  ;  but  the  governorship 
involved,  aud  the  only  signiticant  thing 
i:  outside  of  Pennsylvania  is  ihe  vastness 
epublican  iriajority.  The  Ohio  election 
far  the  most  important  of  the  State  ccm- 
hi;  plurality  of  1211,000  for  Mr.  Myron 
ick  liver  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson  was 
tbau  sanfiuiiie  Kepublicans  liad  expected. 
Legislature  which  is  to  accord  Mr.  Mark 
^  st'cund  term  in  the  Senate  is  strongly 
.-an  in  both  bi-aiiches,  whereas  it  had 
iught  that  the  Kcpublican  margin  might 

(lovernor  Hcckham  was  reelected  in 
:y  by  :i  Democratic  majority  of  tliirty 
i  or  more,  and  (Jovernor  (.'ummiiis  was 
i  for  another  term  in  Iowa  by  a  char- 
0  Republican  majority.  Nebraska  and 
.  were  both  carried  by  the  R<-publicans 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  influence  in  the  one  .State 
tti'r  factional  strife  among  the  Kcpubli- 
era  of  the  other.  The  elections  seem  to 
ciigthened  the  conservative  wing  of  the 
itic  party,  and  to  have  enhanced  the  in- 
A  men  like  Mr.  Olney,  of  Massachusetts, 
iakening  that  of  Democratic  leaders  like 
nson,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Bryan. 


Throughout  the  country,  the  Demo- 
Yorifciiii  •^'■"ts  h&ve  liailed  as  a  party  victory 
the  election  of  Mr.  (Jeorge  B.  McClel- 
lan  as  mayor  of  New  York.  Mr.  McCleHan'a 
plurality  was  about  sixty-two  thousand.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  however,  that  when  Mr.  Coler 
ran  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor, 
last  year,  his  plurality  in  the  city  of  New  York 
was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- two  thousand. 
Everybody  knows  that  New  York  City  isstrongly 
DeuLocratic  when  party  lines  arc  drawn  in  State 
and  national  elections.  If  Mr.  Low  had  been 
reelected  jnayor,  the  result  would  not  have  been 
thought  to  jMwsesa  any  party  significance.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  Tammany  campaigners  kept  con- 
stantly at  the  front  the  party  argument,  and 
endeavored  in  every  possible  way  to  create  the 
impression  that  Mr,  Plait  and  the  Republican 
machine  were  the  chief  powers  behind  Mr.  Low 
and  his  administration.  While  most  of  the  news- 
papers of  New  York  supported  the  [""usion  ticket 
witli  energy  and  ability,  the  one  paper  of  largest 
circulation  among  the  voters  supported  Tam- 
many ;  and  with  Mr.  Homer  Davenport's  bold 
and  powerful  cartoons  Vielittling  Mr.  Low  and 
associating  him  constantly  with  Mr.  Piatt,  thi& 
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paper,  with  its  morning 

undouljteclly  (.■xertcil  a 
gn^t  irillucncf.  h  ir 
not  to  III-  suiJi«)HC(l  lliat 
tb<]  noniinntii'n  nf  an  in- 
dcpendi-nt  Duiinicrat  in 
Mr.  l^w's  plncf  would 
have  cbaiigi'd  ilw  n-nult 
It  might  liHvo  rdnml 
McClellana  niajor!l\ 
somewhat,  hut  it  roul  1 
not  have  caiiai'd  his  d 
feat,  Onr  reudcrs  nlH^ 
reniomhiT  that  wt'  lia  i 
iu  tbeei-  pagva  all  ahmg 
taken  the  f;ruund  that  a 
great  victory  for  pond 
governmt.'nt  had  in  anj 
caee  het'n  won  in  New 
York  by  tln!  very  fact 
that  the  t'u8i<)n  move- 
ment liail  hi'en  kejit 
alivu  and  had  been  able 
to  bring  tlie  real  issues 
squarely  b  e  t  o  r  t'  the 
voters.  That  the  Fusion 
ticket  should  have  polled 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  tlinupand  votes  out 
of  a  total  of  a  little  more  than  six  hundred  thou- 
sand was  significant  and  encouraging.   The  real 


BERATIOB." 

[TammaDy  presents  Mr.  Grout  Hnd  Mr.  Fames  to  Father  Klokerbocker). 
Fnun  the  Ihraht  (New  York). 


work  for  municipal  progress  is  accomphsheii  in 
the  gradual  education  of  the  community  rsther 
than  in  the  success  at  the  polls  of  one  ticket  ur 
another.  \'iowed  in  this  light.  New  York  hts 
made  great  progress  in  the  past  few  years,  imi 
the  roct'iit  campaign  period,  in  spite  of  Fusion 
defeat,  has  had  a  remarkable  educational  tkIup 

New  iark->  ^"  *  I'Widred  conspicuous  ways,  jwJ 
Eminoai  \x\  a  thousaud  matters  of  more  oberare 
Pngreii.  (jgj^ii  jjjg  administration  of  Jliyor 
Low  has  brought  order,  efBcieacy,  intclligencf. 
and  cbariicter  into  the  varionB  departmentt 
of  the  municipal  administration.  It  has  also 
trained  a  new  set  of  experts  and  critics  vho 
will  not  fail  to  watch  with  close  attention  ereiT 
act  of  thiei  Tammany  government  that  takes  tbe 
reins  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 
With  organizations  like  the  Citiaena'  Union 
alive  and  at  work  the  year  around,  and  with 
the  nt-wspapers  steadily  upholding  the  came  of 
gniid  local  adminiBtration,  Tammany-  will  lout 
to  govern  better  now  than  in  the  past  Inftil- 
ing  to  st'cure  a  second  Low  adminlBtimtion,  iti> 
true,  the  city  has  suffered  a  great  loss.  Never 
theless.  in  having  enjoyed  thia  first  Low  admin- 
istration, it  has  made  gains  that  must  to  a  markal 
extent  he  penuanent.  Since  Hr.  Uurphy,  sstke 
head  of  Tammany,  took  a  Fuaum  comptn^i 
Mr.  Grout,  and  a  Fusion  preaident  of  the  Boari 


■nri  (New  York) 
in  Hnbordlniitlnic  Mafor 
Plait}. 
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of  Aldprmen,  Mr.  Fornee,  and  placed  them  en 
his  ticket  with  Mr.  McClellan,  it  would  seen 
not  wholly  imjKJsaible  that  he  might  in  one  or 
two  instances  retain  the  services  of  Fusion  heads 
of  departments,  aa,  for  example,  that  of  Dr.  Le 
derle,  head  of  the  health  department. 

K  c;  H  B  ""  ^^^"18  ^**  ^^  generally  thought  that 
at  a  Political  Mr.  McClellan'a  election  as  mayor 
Figi'f-  ^jj]  give  him  a  considerable  impjr 
tance  as  a  Democratic  leader,  and  some  pei  pi 
have  even  mentioned  him  as  a  possible  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  Mr,  McClellan  has  not  ag 
yet  done  anything  either  good  or  bad  to  gu*. 
the  public  even  the  faintest  impression  as  to  his 
mental  or  moral  qualities.  He  is  the  son  of 
Gen.  GeOrge  B.  McClellan,  and  was  born  m 
I8fi"t,  a  few  months  after  the  end  of  the  war 
while  his  parents  were  sojourning  in  Germany 
He  was  given  educational  advantages,  and  grad 
uated  at  Princeton  in  1886.  After  that  he  did 
some  newspaper  work  and  studied  law,  becoming 
a  prniiije  of  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  the  head  of 
Tammany,  who  made  him  president  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  in  New  York  City  for  a  year  or 
two  about  a  decade  ago.  He  was  then  sent  to 
Congress  from  a  New  York  City  district  wKich 
nlwaya  gives  an  overwhelming  Tammany  major 
ity  ;  anil  he  was  elected  again  last  year  for  the 
fifth  consecutive  term.  He  figured  in  the  special 
Bession  at  "Washington  last  month,  but  will  re 
sign  his  seat  this  month  in  order  to  prepare  for 
the  active  duties  of  the  mayoralty  at  the  begin 
ning  of    January.     During   his  eight  years  in 


From  the  "nmee  (Mltmeapolls). 


waa  elected  maror  otNew  York  on  Novembers.) 


Congress  he  has  not  attained  prominence  by 
reason  of  active  or  energetic  public  service  ; 
nor  has  he  compelled  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
cerning by  reason  of  having  shown  any  special 
aptitudes  or  abilities.  He  has  been  looked  upon 
as  a  perfectly  subservient  Tammany  member, 
with  the  advantages  of  a  distinguished  name, 
good  social  relations,  and  decidedly  attractive 
private  and  personal  qualities.  It  would  seem 
quite  too  much  to  expect  that  an  amiable 
gentleman  of  such  record  as  this  could  sud- 
denly at  about  forty  years  of  age,  show  the 
strong  convictions  or  the  qualities  of  inde- 
pendence, energy,  and  moral  courage  that  be- 
long, for  example,  to  District  Attorney  Jerome. 
All  indications  render  it  likely  that  he  will  be 
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even  more  complotoly  Tammany's  mayor  than 
was  Mr.  ^'an  Wvrk.  It  niav,  liowevtM*.  Ik*  Tarn- 
many's  ]M>li('y  to  make  a  Ix'ttcr  <'lass  of  appoint- 
m(»nts  than  it  made  in  ls*»s.  ]t  lias  Ixmmi  tho 
misfortune  of  New  York,  as  of  ahn«»st  every 
largo  American  city,  that  tlie  w<»rk  of  securing 
general  t»fficiencv  in  municipal  gov<'rnm<'nt  has 
be(»n  mix<Ml  up  with  a  series  of  distinct  questions 
having  to  <lo  with  the  manners.  nn)ral8.  and  cus- 
toms of  the  ])eo])le.  Yet  it  is  true  that  the 
qu<*stion  of  the  character  and  (enforcement  of  the 
State  excise  laws  again  played  a  very  large  ]>art 
in  tln^  election  of  a  New  York  City  government 
which  is  to  hav<^  charge  of  the  raising  and  spend- 
ing of  more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year  for  schools,  police,  he.-dtli  administration, 
parks,  public  charity,  and  various  other  depart- 
ments of  the  city  gov<Tnment. 


The  Erie 


When  th<'  mej-e  political  aspects  of 
CanaUoBe  the  elections  of  1JM);>  hav(»  been  long 
Enlarged.  i\,i-g(,tten,  th(»  decision  made  at  tin? 
polls  by  the  voters  of  the  State  of  New  York  on 
the  (piestion  of  enlarging  tlie  Erie  Canal  will 
stand  forth  as  a  landmark  in  the  historv  of 
American  transpoi'tation  and  commerce.  It  is 
a'  singular  fact  that  the  two  most  costly  wat*?r- 
way  und(?rtaking8  ever  projc^cted  by  any  govern- 
ment were  i)ractically  assurt^l  by  events  occur- 
ring on  the  same  day, — namely,  Noveml^er  .'J, 
19U3.  On  that  day  the  revolt  of  Panama  fixed 
tiie  fate  of  the  interoceauic  canal  ])roject,  ui)on 
which  the  peoph*  of  tlie  United  States  will  ex- 
p<»nd,  probably,  more  than  t-'<)l),i)0(),i)0(),  while 
the  voters  of  New  York,  also  on  that  day.  gave 
their  assent  to  the  issuing  of  bonds  to  supi>ort 
tiie  decision  made  by  th(^  last  Legislature  to  tm- 
large  the  Erie  Canal  at  an  (estimated  expense  of 
*10 1.000. 000,  in  order  that  it  mav  readilv  ac- 
commodate  barges  ea<-h  carrying  as  much  as  one 
thousand  tons  of  freight.  The  i)eople  most  in- 
terested in  the  ])roject  ar<»  naturally  those  of  the 
cities  of  New  S'ork  and  UufTalo.  tog(Mher  with 
the  ])o])ulation  of  the  <»ther  towns  and  <.*ities 
along  the  route  of  the  canal  U'nin  Lake  Erie  t(» 
Albanv,  and  al<»n<r  tin?  Hudson  Kivei*  Irom  Al- 
bany  an«l  Troy  to  N<'W  "^'ork  ('ity.  In  most,  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  State,  a  niaj(H'ity  of  the 
voters  were  o])])os('d  to  th<'  ])r<»posit ion  ;  but  thc^ 
fav(.>rable  maioi'iiv  in  junl  about  \e\v  ^'ork  Citv 
reached  a  total  of  almost  foui*  hundre(l  thou- 
santl.  and  tin-  m-t  majoritv  in  tin-  State  was  well 
in  excess  of  two  hundrcMl  thousand. 


canal,  althougli   the  work  will  ]»o  done  and  tiie 
money  spent  in  a  portion  of  tlie  State  quite  re- 
mote from  the  metrojMdis.      The  improvoment  is 
to  be  looked  uj)on  as  an  expenditure  on  the  j.«art 
of  the  comnu^rcial  and  manufacturing  cities  of 
New  York  for  the  maint(»nanct?  ainl    furtlier  Je- 
velojiment  of    their  industries    au<l    conunerce. 
TIh'  improved  canal  will  bring  to  New  York  ti.e 
raw    materials  of    manufacture   a.s    well  as   tin- 
wheat  and  fooilstuffs  of  the  AVest.       Ft  will  ev«'n 
benefit  the  farmers  of  the  Statt*  of    New  York, 
at  least  nuich  more  than  it  will  bunlen  them  hv 
ad<ling  to  their  taxes.     The  reason  fur  this  may 
be  stated  in  a  very  few  words.      'J'be  prosperitv 
of  agriculture  in  New  Y'ork   and  otlier  Easteri: 
States  does  not  lie  in  competing  with  the  grf^at 
AVest  in  the  pro<luction  of   wheat  amf  corn.  «..r 
in  the   raising  on  a  larger  scale  of   tlie  country's 
meat-su])])ly.    Its  ])rosperity  lies,  on  the  con  miry, 
in  its  a(ia[)ting  it.self  to  the  varied    demands  of 
the   manufacturing    and  urban    [)opulations  for 
garden  products,  small   fruits,   eggs.    milk,  acd 
butter,   and    for    other  special  as  distinguishes] 
from    stai)le    farm   products.      Thus,    the   inort* 
readily  the  cities  of  New  York,  and  esr»ecially 
the  great  metropolis,  can  be  supplied  at  low  trans- 
j-iortation  rates  with  Western  products,  the  grt^at- 
er  will  be  the  ability  of  the  people  of  tlie  cities 
to  l)uy  at  good  rates  the  products  of  the  farms 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


The  Wotk 


Objects 


The  bunleiis  f»f  tax.'ition  fall  so  lieav- 
"of}he       ilv    upon    the    peoph*  of   New    ^'ork 

Enterprise.     (.|^^,    ^j^.^^    ^j,^.^,  ^^.jH    ^^j    ^j^^.   ^,j^,|    ^^^^.^, 
to  pay  much  the  greater  part  of   the  cost  of    the 


The  canal  improvements  will  be  car- 
to  Begin      ried  out  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Next  fear.    ^^^^^^  engineer  and  the  nead  of  the 

State  department  of  public  works,  assisted  by 
an  advisory  board  of  expert  engineers  to  be 
selected  by  the  governor.  It  is  understood  tliat 
actual  work  will  bo  entered  upon  at  some  time 
in  the  course  of  the  coming  year.  C)ne  or  more 
of  th(^  men  named  by  rumor  as  possible  mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  board  for  the  Erie  Canal 
have  in  lik(»  manner  been  mentioned  as  among 
those  whom  l*resident  Roosevelt  may  choose  for 
the  ])oard  which  is  to  construct  the  Isthmian 
waterway.  Th(»  enormous  railway  betterments 
which  have  been  going  on  throughout  the  coun- 
try during  the  past  two  or  three  years  are  now 
to  a  great  extent  completed,  thus  throwing  out 
of  employment  thousands  of  unskilled  laborers 
hardeniMl  to  the  work  of  the  shovel  and  the  pick. 
In  lik(»  ninnner.  the  underground  railway  system 
in  New  York  City  ig  rapidly  approaching  com- 
ph'tion.  It  will  be  fortunate,  therefore,  if  the 
enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  can  be  entered 
upon  promptly,  in  order  to  afford  work  to  muiy 
of  iIm.'so  men  wdio  might  otherwise  be  oat  of 
em])l(^yment.  It  is  just  the  time  for  pushing 
such  public  works  as  this  canal. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  John  Mitch- 
and  ell,  in  the  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
immigration.  ^^^  Federation  of  Labor  held  at  Bos- 
ton last  month,  introduced  resolutions  requesting 
Congress  to  restrict  work  on  the  Panama  Canal 
to  American  citizens.  Mr.  Mitchell  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  great  numbers  of  men  would 
probably  be  available  for  such  employment  by 
reason  of  the  lessening  of  work  on  our  railroads  ; 
and  he  further  suggested  that  since  many  of 
these  men  were  from  Italy  and  other  warm  coun- 
tries, they  might  be  well  adapted  to  work  in  the 
Panama  climate.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  a 
fortunate  thing  that  we  shall  have  had  the  ex- 
perience of  the  old  and  new  French  Panama 
companies  for  warning  and  guidance.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  the  work  at  Panama,  men  died 
by  the  hundreds  from  bad  conditions  which 
medical  and  sanitary  precautions  have  already 
largely  removed  and  can  cause  to  disappear 
almost  entirely.  The  lessened  demand  for  com- 
mon labor  observed  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try has  directed  attention  again  to  the  evils  and 
dangers  of  unrestricted  immigration.  Figures 
now  available  for  the  last  fiscal  year  show  an 
increase  of  steerage  immigrants  of  32  per  cent., 
or  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  people,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  Nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  people  have  come  in  this 
last  fiscal  year  from  Italy  alone.  The  commis- 
sioner of  immigration,  Mr.  Sargent,  in  his  an- 
nual report,  urges  legislation  for  the  better 
restriction  of  the  ignorant  and  relatively  unde- 
sirable classes  of  new-comers.  The  subject  is 
bound  to  have  its  share  of  attention  in  the  press 
of  the  country,  and  in  Congress,  also,  during  the 
coming  winter,  although  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  legislation  in  the  line  of  Senator 
Lodge's  views  could  be  enacted  in  the  year  be- 
fore a  Presidential  election. 

.     ^,      Mr.  Lodtre  has  again  brought  forward 

Immigration    ,  .      -  .,  '^  i  •   i     •     •      ^i 

and        his  favorite  measure,  which  is  in  the 
Citizenship,   ^q^^  ^f  ^  bill  to  exclude  immigrants 

above  the  age  of  fifteen  who  cannot  read  and 
write.  The  test  he  proposes  to  make  is  with  ex- 
tracts from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
exemption  being  provided  for  the  wives  and 
children  of  immigrants  already  settled  here.  It 
was  substantially  this  proposition  that  passed  the 
House  in  1896  and  the  Senate  in  1897  (the  year 
following  a  Presidential  election)  but  was  vetoed 
by  President  Cleveland.  The  House  passed  the 
bill  by  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority  over  Mr. 
Cleveland's  veto,  but  it  did  not  command  a  sim- 
ilar support  in  the  Senate.  It  might  be  inter- 
esting to  apply  to  the  statistics  of  immigration 
for  the  past  half-dozen   years  the  query  what 


would  have  been  the  result  if  Mr.  Cleveland  had 
not  vetoed  the  restriction  bill,  or  if  the  Senate 
had  voted  to  pass  it  over  his  head.  The  steam- 
ship companies,  which  have  been  almost  wholly 
responsible  for  the  drumming  up  and  dumping 
here  of  undesirable  immigration,  would  not  have 
made  so  much  money.  We  should  have  had  a 
large  movement  to  our  shores,  but  the  immi- 
grants would  have  been  of  much  higher  average 
quality.  If  immigration  laws  are  not  to  be  radi- 
cally changed,  there  ought  at  least  to  be  no  hesi- 
tation in  changing  the  naturalization  laws  in  two 
particulars, — first,  the  period  of  residence  ought 
to  be  extended  in  all  cases  to  at  least  ten  years 
before  the  new  citizen  should  be  allowed  to  vote  ; 
second,  every  applicant  for  final  naturalization 
papers  should  be  compelled  to  show  positive 
qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 
It  is  one  thing  to  allow  ignorant  foreign  laborers 
to  come  here  and  work  ;  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing  to  give  them  the  ballot. 

In  spite  of  the  long  contest  in  the 
the  statehood  Senate  which  ended  last  spring  in  the 
Issue.  defeat  of  the  project  to  force  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  into  the  Union  as 
full-fledged  States,  the  Statehood  promoters 
came  forward  promptly  with  their  bills  at  the 
beginning  of  the  special  session  last  month. 
The  reasons  why  Oklahoma  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted without  a  provision  for  its  reunion  with 
the  fragments  that  remain  of  the  old  Indian 
Territory  are  absolutely  conclusive  to  all  dis- 
interested minds.  Whenever  such  union  can 
be  brought  about,  Oklahoma  may  well  be  ad- 
mitted. A  little  delay,  however,  will  do  no 
harm  to  any  legitimate  interests.  As  for  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico,  neither  has  nearly  at- 
tained the  maturity  of  development  that  would 
entitle  it  to  admission  as  a  State  ;  and  the  only 
possible  basis  upon  which  admission  could  be 
properly  granted  is  that  of  the  union  of  the 
two.  The  mistakes  of  the  past  in  the  admission 
of  crude  territories  render  it  the  more  necessary 
that  the  future  creation  of  States  should  be  well 
considered,  free  from  temporary  exigencies  of 
partisanship,  and  above  all,  free  from  the  scan- 
dalous taint  of  private  interests. 

The  great  national   protest  against 

Lessons      the  Seating  of  Mr.  Smoot,  the  Mor- 

of  Experience.  ^^^  apostle  Senator  from  Utah,  is 

evidence  of  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  latest 
admission  of  a  new  State  was  wholly  unwise. 
The  decline  of  Nevada, — which  has  now  less 
population  than  that  of  an  ordinary  county  in 
one  of  the  well-developed  States,  yet  sends  its 
two  members  to  the  United  States  Senate, — 
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affords  another  warning  and  example.  The  ex- 
traordinary conditions  of  government  and  judi- 
cial procedure  that  exist  in  Montana,  where 
copper  kings  hold  sway,  and  where  pojmlar  self- 
government  seems  to  have  hecome  the  merest 
farce,  make  it  plain  enough  to  clear-minded 
people  that  all  legitimate  interests  would  liave 
been  much  Letter  saft.'guarded  foi-  years  to  come, 
in  that  region  of  rich  mining  camps,  if  the  ex- 
ecutive and  iudicial  autlioritv  of  the  United 
States  had  continued  to  hold  sway  und(^r  the 
territorial  f(^rm  of  government.  J«laho  and 
Wyoming  have  aflonled.  in  their  own  way,  illus- 
trations of  the  same  fact  that  a  continuance  of 
the  territorial  form  of  government  for  some 
years  longer  would  have  been  better  on  all  ac- 
counts than  their  admission  to  the  Union. 

4,p  ^  „  ^'he  postal  investigations  are  extend- 

and  the  Spoils  ing  from  the  conditions  of  the  gen- 

of  Office,     ^^.y^^   service?  to   the   organization   of 

particular  post-offices  like  that  of  New  York 
City.  Wholly  sporadic  and  unrelated  to  these 
systematic  investigations  are  the  charges  brought 
against  Senator  Dietrich,  of  Nebraska,  who  is 
under  indictment  for  having  sold  his  influence 
in  getting  a  postmaster  appointed  for  the  city  of 
Hastings,  in  his  State,  and  against  whom  there 
were  current,  last  month,  rumors  of  similar 
misconduct  in  connection  with  other  offices.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  American  pub- 
lic life,  that  Senator  Dietrich,  who  protests  his 
innocence,  may  be  able  to  clear  himself  both  of 
the  legal  charges  against  him  and  also  of  all 
moral  suspicion  of  wrongdoing.  It  may  indeed 
be  a  long  step,  on  the  part  of  a  Senator,  from 
distributing  post-offices  in  return  for  i)olitical 
support  to  their  sale  for  cash  ;  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  man  who  seeks  the  joV)  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  make  sure  whether  luj  is  pay- 
ing the  required  money  into  th(>  campaign  funds 
of  his  party  or  into  the  private  pocket  of  some 
boss  or  person  of  su])erioi'  influence  who  can 
give  the  officer  or  withhold  it  at  ])leasure.  Tiie 
plain  fact  is  that  Senatorial  and  (.'ongressioual 
patronage  is  a  very  bad  busintjss.  The  function 
of  aiding  and  advising  the  Executive  in  the 
filling  of  ])ostmastersliips  an<l  other  federal 
offices  does,  indeed.  ])rop('rly  belong  to  the  Sen- 
;ators  and  Representatives  from  the  States  and 
•districts  affecte*!  ;  ])Ut  to  transform  this  func- 
tion of  giving  advice  into  a  theory  of  patronage 
under  which  Senators  and  Congressmen  own 
the  offices  atid  distribute  them  for  their  own 
p(»rsonal  ])enefit  is  nothing  short  of  a  degrada- 
tion and  a  shame.  Improvement  can  come 
about  through  no  change  of  the  law  or  of  the 
mechanism  of  government.     It  can  only  result 


from  gradually  improved  standards  of  honor 
and  rectitude  in  public  life.  And  these,  in  turn, 
can  come  about  only  with  the  growth  of  intelli- 
g(mc(?  and  right-mindedness  among  the  citizeu 
of  the  country,  and  the  lessening  of  that  kind 
of  party  spirit  which  has  been  invoked  in  the 
past  as  an  excuse  for  bad  methods  and  a  shield 
for  political  rascality. 

Much    interesting     information   has 
Po^rioVco.    ^^^*"  coming  from  Porto  Rico  of  late 
regarding  the  development  and  hope- 
ful prospects  (^f  the  island,  particularly  as  re- 
gards its  agriculture.     Its  officials  are  anxinus 
to  improve*  the  market  conditions  for  its  coffee, 
and  liavi?  been  urging  upon  the  Government  at 
Washington  the  desirability  of  special  reciprocity 
arrangements  to  be  negotiated  on  belialf  of  Porto 
Hico  with  France  and  some  other  countries,  in 
order  that  the  coffee  crop  may  have  advantageons 
sale.     In  so  far  as  Porto  Rico  is  capable  of  rais- 
ing sugar,  it  has  a  rare  advantage,  because  all  its 
crop  is  admitted  to  the  United  States  entirely 
free  of  duty,  whereas  other  West  Indian  sugar 
must  pay  full  Dingley  rates,  and   Cuban  sugar 
under  reciprocity  will  have  a  rebate  of  only  20 
per  cent,  from  the  present  charges.     The  best 
solution  of  the  problem  how  to  sell  Porto  Rican 
coffee  as  against  the  cheaper  grades  from  South 
America  lies  in  its  careful  and  systematic  adver 
tising  in  this  country.     In  the  long  run,  it  is 
from  orange  culture  that  the  Porto  Ricans  ex- 
pect their  best  returns.     Governor  Hunt's  an- 
nual report,  made  public  last  month,  declares 
that  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  are  now  very  loyal 
indeed  to  the  United  States,  that  their  trade  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  that  the  system  of  civil  gov- 
ernment is  a  demonstrated  saccess. 

Hawaii,  our  island  protigi  in  the  Pa- 
%'aufau^    cific,  has  a  new  governor  in  the  pe^ 

son  of  the  Hon.  George  R.  Carter. 
Gov.  Sanford  B.  Dole,  so  long  and  ably  iden- 
tified with  the  affairs  of  Hawaii  under  buc- 
cessivt?  rSf/unvs,  has  been  transferred  by  Preri- 
dent  Roosevelt  to  the  important  oj£ce  of  fedezal 
judge.  Under  the  old  monarchy,  Mr.  Dole  waa 
the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  ha 
left  the  b(aich  to  take  charge  of  the  proviaioiial 
government,  and  served  as  president  of  the  tern- 
porary  Hawaiian  republic.  Mr.  Carter,  the  new 
gov«Tnor,  is  tin?  son  of  the  well-known  Heniy 
A.  r.  Carter,  who  was  so  long  Hawaiian  miniattf 
at  Washington  in  the  old  days.  Governor  CU^ 
ter  is  a  young  man,  having  been  bom  in  I866L 
Ilis  early  education  was  in  Hawaii,  but  hia  oolr  ^ 
lege  course  was  at  Yale,  where  he  graduated  ia 
1888.     He  was  a  football  man  and  an  aU-aionad 
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3  in  his  college  period.  For  a  number  of 
past  he  has  been  very  active  in  Hawaiian 
s  and  in  large  business  affairs.    Governor 

annual  report,  extracts  of  which  were 
hed  in  the  newspapers  last  month,  con- 
nany  interesting  observations.  The  white 
ition  sliows  a  tendency  to  relative  decline, 
bere  is  much  intermarriage  of  the  native 
iians  with  members  of  the  various  other 
living  in  the  islands.    There  is  an  increase 

production  and  export  of  sugar,  while  the 
and  rice  crops  hold  their  own  fairly  well. 

We  publish  in  this  number  two  con- 
!es8  t^i^^^®^  articles  concerning  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Philippine  Islands 
American  auspices.  One  is  by  Dr.  Wil- 
i  Philadelpliia,  and  relates  especially  to  the 
3ting  Philippine  exliibition  that  will  be 
at  the  St.  Louis  fair  next  year.   The  other 

do  with  progress  among  the  Moros  of  the 
pine  archipelago,  these  being  semi-inde- 
at   Mohammedan    tribes,  in  dealing  with 

our  government  has  been  obliged  to  use 
\y  distinct  from  that  employed  among  the 
ih-speaking  inhabitants  of  Luzon  and  the 
)oring  islands.  It  is  expected  that  before 
nor  Taft  leaves  Manila,  on  December  23,  to 
President  Roosevelt's  cabinet  as  Secretary 
r,  he  will  have  succeeded  in  finally  settling 
Bstion  of  the  friars'  lands,  which  for  months 
e  has  been  discussing  with  the  Papal  dele- 

We  have  now  about  eighteen  thousand  ef- 
\  troops  at  seventy  different  points  in  the 
pines,  and  General  Allen,  head  of  the  con- 
iry  service,  advises  against  a  further  reduc- 
It  is  reported  that  the  much-needed  railway 
I  of  Ijuzon  may  be  built  upon  a  financial 
bich  includes  a  guarantee  of  interest  on 
nds  by  the  insular  government.  The  new 
ary  system  is  gradually  becoming  estab- 

and  business  conditions  are  more  stable 
isequcnce.  It  is  strongly  felt  by  those 
111  of  Philippine  intercj-ts  that  Congress 
to  make  furtlic^r  very  sweeping  reductions 

tariff  ratios  upon  Philippine  imports  into 
Duntry.  The  details  are  now  known  of 
w  system  of  Pbilip])ine  land  laws,  which 
en  worked  out  after  careful  consideration. 
udes,  among  many  other  features,  a  plan 
;ous  to  the  homestead  laws  of  this  country, 
which  Philippine  citizens  taking  and  faith- 
>bserving  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  United 

may  occupy  a  tract  of  public  land  of  about 
icres  in  ext(Mit  and  receive  full  title  there- 
lie  end  of  seven  years.  The  honest  and 
gent  work  that  goes  on  steadily  under  the 
ion  of  the  Philippine  civil  government  for 


the  advancement  of  the  islands  is  certain  to  show 
with  telling  effect  in  the  near  future. 

While  waiting  for  reciprocity  with 

^'c'lSi!*'*'  ^^®  United  States,  Cuba  has  been 
steadily  recuperating  under  the  wise 
and  patriotic  guidance  of  President  Estrada 
Palma,  toward  whom  every  one  manifests  re- 
spect and  esteem.  His  administration,  in  its 
eflBciency,  economy,  and  honesty,  is  in  sharp 
contrast  with  what  the  people  of  Cuba  had  to 
endure  under  the  old  Spanish  regime.  President 
Palma's  budgetary  estimates  submitted  to  the 
Cuban  Congress  last  month  show  an  income  of 
nearly  $19,000,000,  and  expenditures  of  about 
$18,000,000.  The  balance  of  trade  has  turned 
greatly  in  Cuba's  favor,  the  exports  of  the  past 
year  being  much  larger  than  the  imports.  The 
projected  loan  of  $35,000,000  has  not  yet  been 
secured,  simply  because  the  New  York  money 
market  desires  the  Cuban  Government  to  alter 
the  nature  of  the  security  offered.  Such  sug- 
gestions will  probably  be  met  at  Havana,  and 
then  Cuba  should  be  able  to  borrc^w  very  ad- 
vantageously. In  pursuance  of  the  understand- 
ing about  coaling  stations,  the  United  States 
last  month  came  into  actual  possession  of  the 
promised  facilities  at  Guantanamo.  Thus,  we  have 
got  our  coaling  and  naval  stations  sooner  than 
Cuba  has  been  granted  her  promised  reciprocity. 
Dun's  Review  for  November  took  the  form  of  a 
special  Cuban  number,  in  which  appeared  ar- 
ticles from  various  Cuban  and  American  gen- 
tlemen doing  business  in  Havana,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  all  of  these  writers  were  exceedingly 
optimistic  regarding  the  prospects  for  Cuba's 
future.  Within  ten  years,  unless  all  indications 
fail,  a  marvelous  transformation  will  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  island  as  a  direct  outcome 
of  American  intervention. 

-    „    ,     ,   With  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  happy 

San  Domingo «,  ,^ii  * 

Dreadful  and  contented  by  reason  of  annexa- 
'*"^*'-  tion  to  the  United  States  ;  with  the 
Philippines  fairly  entered  upon  a  career  of  sta- 
bility and  progress  through  the  excellence  of 
American  administration  ;  with  Cuba  restored 
and  hopeful  by  virtue  of  the  good  offices  of 
Undo  Sam  ;  and  with  Panama  jubilant  to  a 
man  "because  the  latest  policy  of  the  United 
States  insures  its  permanent  peace  and  prosper- 
ity,— it  is  not  strange  that  certain  less  fortunate 
regions  should  look  with  some  longing  toward 
Washington,  and  should  begin  to  entertain  the 
wish  that  Uncle  Sam  would  stretch  out  his 
strong  arm  to  save  them  from  themselves. 
Some  of  the  people  of  the  republic  of  San  Do- 
mingo in  particular  are  now  in  such  a  frame  ol 
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mind.  The  internecine  strife  among  the  Do- 
minicans last  montli  was  even  more  violent  than 
the  average  of  the  frequent  revolutions  that 
beset  their  half  of  the  beautiful  island  of  Hayti. 
The  United  States  cruiser  liaJtimnre  had  to  land 
troops  lo  protcM't  American  interests,  and  the 
leaders  of  one  of  the  parties  in  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  actually  made  informal  overtures 
for  annexation  by  the  T'i^nittMl  Stat(?s.  This  sug- 
gestion, even  if  it  had  come  in  a  formal  way, 
would  not  have  been  encouraged  at  Washing- 
ton. None  the  less,  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that 
a  region  so  fair  and  so  rich  by  nature  as  San 
Domingo  should  be  given  over  to  anarchy,  and 
should  sink  steadily  from  a  state  of  comparative 
civilization  toward  one  of  sheer  savagc»ry. 


Further 


Soon  after  the  successful  revolt  of 

Trouble      Panama,   it  was  reported   that  two 
Sor  Colombia.  ^^^^^^   g^g^^^g  ^^  departments  of  the 

republic  of  Colombia  were  also  about  to  se- 
cede, and  news  later  in  the  month  seemed  to 
strengthen  the  prol)ability  that  Colombia,  far 
from  being  in  a  position  to  make  any  demon- 
stration against  Panama,  would  have  her  hands 
more  than  full  in  trying  to  keep  tlie  rest  of  her 
territory  intact.  Cauca  is  much  the  largest  of 
the  eight  divisions  that  remain  of  Colombia,  It 
has  an  area  of  257,462  square  miles,  while  the 
whole  of  Colombia  (excluding  Panama's  31,571 
square  miles)  has  an  area  of  473,202  square  miles. 
Antioquia,  tlie  other  disaffected  province,  has 
22,316  square  miles.  Thus,  if  these  provinces 
should  follow  Panama,  Colombia  would  liave  lost 
two-thirds  of  its  territory.  The  great  depart- 
ment of  Cauca  adjoins  Panama  at  the  north,  then 
sweeps  down  the  Pacific  coast  as  far  as  Ecuador, 
and  thence  extends  inland,  comprising  the  whole 
southern  half  of  Coloml)ia.  Antioquia  is  a 
small  but  important  division  lying  inland  from 
the  sea,  adjacent  to  the  north  end  of  C'auca,  and 
not  very  distant  either  from  the  Caribbean  Sea 
or  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Cauca  is  credited  with 
about  seven  hundred  thousand  people,  while  An- 
tioquia, according  to  current  authorities,  has 
nearly  eight  hundred  thousand.  It  was  [)redicted 
last  month  that  these  two  departments  would  seek 
to  be  admitted  to  tlie  new  repul>lic  of  Panama. 
It  was  also  tliought  probable  that  the  state  of 
Bolivar,  wliioli  is  about  er^ual  iu  arra  to  Antio- 
quia, and  which  lies  upon  the  Caril>bean  Sea, 
would  seek  to  get  rid  of  its  connection  with  the 
intolerable  government  centralized  at  Bogota. 
It  is.  however,  doubtful  whether  it  w^ould  be  a 
wise  thing  for  the  re])ublic  of  Panama  to  unite 
with  the  adjacent  parts  of  Colombia  in  forming  a 
new  republic.  (.Teographically.  Panama  is  neither 
apart  of  North  America  nor  yet  of  South  Amer- 


ica, but  is  a  connecting  link  between  them.  T^e 
have  long  maintained  that  tliere  were  soanc 
reasons  why  Panama  sliould  be  detached,  freed 
from  all  future  connection  with  wars  and  revc- 
lutions,  whether  in  South  American  or  in  Centnl 
American  states,  and  brought  under  the  peace- 
ful protection  of  the  United  States  for  its  own 
welfare  and  for  the  good  of  all. 

„  . .  It  was  constantly  asserted  last  monu 

Matters       1^1.  .  , .  • 

in  South      by  those  Amencan  newspapers  wnic: 
America,     ^^g^e  hostile  to  the  new  turn  of  afats 
at  Panama  that  the  course  taken  by  the  Unitfid 
States  would  arouse  the  bitter  enmity  of  all  tiie 
republics  of  South  America.      These  assertions 
had  neither  evidence  nor  logic  to  just  if  v  thea 
South   America   will   gain    so    much  from  the 
canal  that  it  will  assuredly  be  glad,  in  due  time, 
to  welcome  the  new  republic  of  Panama,  and 
it  will  liave  an  enhanced    respect  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Government  at  Washington,  while 
having  neither  more  nor  less  affection  for  tte 
*'  Yankees  "  than  it  has  heretofore  entertained. 
Meanwhile,   most    of    the    republics    of   South 
America    have  of  late  had  preoccupations  and 
troubles   of  their  own.     Chile,    wliich  is  in- 
ditionally  unfriendly  to  the  United  States,  his 
been  going   through  a   period    of    cabinet  re- 
organization and  intense  political  and  economic 
discussion  at  home.     It  is  also  concerned  witb 
the   settlement  of  the  Peruvian   and  Bolivun 
boundary  questions.    As  for  the  Bolivians,  thej, 
too,  have  been  passing  through  a  political  crisis 
and  have  just  emerged  with  a  complete  new  cab- 
inet.    They  liave  furthermore  been  much  more 
concerned  about  the  demise  of  the  so-called  ''re- 
public of  Acre"  than  about  the  creation  of  the 
new  republic  of  Panama. 

The  Acre  "^^^  ^^^  question '  seems  now  to 
Dispute  have  been  settled.  This  importao( 
Settled,  rubber-producing  territory  hiMi  beei 
gradually  invaded  by  the  Brazilians  as  they  had 
advanced  up  the  tributaries  of  the  Amason  in 
the  process  of  tapping  the  rubber  trees  along 
the  shores.  Thereupon  Bolivia  had  asserted  id 
claim  upon  the  territory,  and  the  rubber-gather 
ers,  in  default  of  any  help  from  BrazQ,  lukd  d«- 
clared  their  independence  and  set  up  the  repuh- 
lie  of  Acre.  War  between  Brazil  and  Bolivii 
was  averted  by  a  sensible  plan  of  n^gotiatioi^ 
with  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  in  the  last  reioi^ 
Last  month  a  treaty  was  signed  under  whick 
Bolivia  agrees  to  relinquish  title  to  the  territoiT 
on  payment  by  Brazil  of  several  million  doUtf*  I 
indemnity,  wiUi  an  arrangement  by  which  Fei*  I 
vian  commerce  may  pass  freely  up  and  do*>  I 
the  Madeira  and  other  Amazonian  tribntarifli*   I 
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Venezuela,  more  than  any  other  South 
wef '  American  republic,  will  be  concerned 

and  affected  by  the  prospective  break- 
Colombia.  Between  the  present  govem- 
5  of  the  two  countries  there  is  the  deepest 
ithy.  The  Venezuelan  Government  gave 
}  aid  to  the  long- continued  straggle  of  the 
abian  Liberals  to  overthrow  Marroquin  and 
onservatives,  and  since  the  crushing  out  of 
ebellion,  last  year,  there  has  been  a  great 
)f  danger  of  war  between  the  two  countries. 
zuela  would  be  quite  ready  to  absorb  the 
alena  part  of  Colombia  by  way  of  compen- 
1  for  Venezuelan  territory  absorbed  by  Eng- 
in  the  expansion  of  British  Guiana.  It  is 
e  Hague,  however,  that  Venezuela  has  been 
frequently  mentioned  in  recent  weeks. 
proceedings  before  the  Hague  tribunal  in 
Venezuelan  case  ended  on  November  13. 
)oint  at  issue  was  whether  or  not  England, 
any,  and  Italy  had  a  right  to  have  their 
s  against  Venezuela  paid  off  before  other 
ant  powers  could  get  their  money.  The 
aent  for  preference  was,  in  a  word,  that 
zuela's  final  agreement  to  pay  at  all  was  due 
J  allies'  show  of  force.  It  seems  to  us  that 
)unter-argument  of  the  United  States  and 
bher  peace  powers  was  conclusive  ;  but  it 
oe  several  weeks  before  we  shall  have  the 
on  of  the  tribunal,  of  which  M.  Muravieff 
he  president. 

It  is  to  be  clearly  remembered  that 

tnken     the  matter  at  issue  at  The  Hague  was 

""*•       not  the  adjustment   of   claims,    but 

the  order  in  which  those  claims  should  be 

The  claims  themselves  have  been  adjust- 

the  mixed  commissions  sitting  at  Caracas, 
mpires  being  appointed  by  the  President  of 
J  nited   States.     Those   mixed  commissions 

largely  finished  their  work.  As  a  result, 
aims  have  been  greatly  scaled  down.  The 
nts  awarded  to  English  and  German  citi- 
are  a  mere  ])ittance  as  compared  with  the 
tf  tlieir  expedition  against  Venezuela.  Thus, 
any  has  been  awarded  $384,000,  as  against 
s  of  ^1,200,000.  Apart  from  certain  claims 
images  in  connection  with  railway  matters 
1  were  still  under  consideration,  the  Eng- 
lainishad  ]»een  wliittled  down  to  $120,000. 
/nited  Stat«'S  and  France  have  each  been 
ed  something  mure  than  half  a  million 
rs.       Tlie    sturdy    resistance    of    President 


Castro  and  the  so-called  <*  shirt-sleeves "  diplo- 
macy of  Mr.  Bo  wen  have  thus  saved  Venezuela 
a  great  many  millions  of  dollars  of  unjust  for- 
eign claims  which  European  powers  were  at- 
tempting to  collect  by  force.  The  real  arbitra- 
tion in  this  instance  is  that  performed  by  the 
mixed  commissions  at  Caracas  rather  than  that 
carried  on  in  the  more  impressive  and  spectacu- 
lar way  at  The  Hague.  Nevertheless,  the  refer- 
ence of  points  involving  international  law  to  the 
Hague  tribunal  forms  a  precedent  of  tremen- 
dous value,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Venezuela 
episode  is  in  all  its  bearings  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  auspicious  events  of  the  year  1903. 

The  English  press,  last  month,  was 
^Affaira,^    quite  taken  up  with  the  visit  of  the 

King  and  Queen  of  Italy,  just  as  the 
French  press  in  October  had  been  with  the  visit 
of  their  Italian  royal  highnesses  to  President 
Loubet.  These  and  other  recent  official  visits 
have  had  important  political  and  international 
objects.  They  are  meant  to  mark  the  growth  of 
improved  relations  among  the  powers  of  west- 
ern Europe.  France  and  Italy  have  settled 
their  old  disagreements,  and  both  are  on  the 
most  cordial  terms  with  England.  Yet  the  dual 
and  triple  alliances  are  still  maintained  for  cer- 
tain definite  purposes,  even  though  Russia  and 
Austria  are  cooperating  with  a  perfect  under- 
standing in  trying  to  force  Macedonian  reforms 
upon  Turkey,  and  the  Czar  and  the  Kaiser  were 
exchanging  friendly  calls  at  Wiesbaden  early  in 
November.  Later  in  the  month,  the  Kaiser  sub- 
mitted to  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  poly- 
pus from  his  larynx,  with  much  subsequent  dis- 
cussion in  the  newspapers  as  to  the  gravity  of  the 
ailment.  There  has  been  little  of  a  history- 
making  character  in  last  month's  European  news, 
though  every  country  has  had  its  own  current 
topics  of  eager  controversy  and  discussion.  The 
great  tariff  debate  has  gone  steadily  on  in  Eng- 
land, with  Chamberlain  by  far  the  most  promi- 
nent figure,  and  with  no  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  Liberal  forces  yet  in  sight.  The  arrival  of 
winter  makes  it  sufficiently  certain  that  there 
will  be  no  immediate  outbreak  of  hostilities  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan.  The  Russians  mean- 
while are  as  firmly  in  possession  of  Manchuria 
as  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  have 
gone  into  winter  quarters  in  the  far  East  with 
well-distributed  bodies  of  troops  that  have  been 
constantly  reenforced  during  recent  weeks. 
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RECORD  OF  CURRF.NT  EVENTS. 


■whelming  vote. 

November  3.— A  new 
Italian  cabinet  ia  au- 
nouncocl. 

November  8. — In  the 
Spanishmuaicipal 
elections  the  Republi- 

Borcelona,  Valencia, 
Saragossa,  Seville,  and 
the  principal  towns  o( 
Catalonia. 

November  13.  —  Pre- 

nouucea  the  iuu^:>duc- 
tion  of  a  bill  in  the 
French  Ciiarol>er  to  re- 
strict Btill  further  the 
powers  ot  the  religions  CommlssEon.) 

orders. 

November  13. — The  French  Chamber  ot  Deputies  votes 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  alleged  political 
eormptlon  in  connection  with  the  Humbert  case. 

INTERNATIONAI.  RELATIONS. 

October  32. — The  Austrian  and  Ra.siiian  aniluisHiilors 
at  Constantinople  present  to  the  Sultan  their  precise 
Inatructionsfortbeexeeiitionot  refonnsin  tlieBalkann 
Tmder  the  control  and  surveillance  of  the  powers. 

October  84.— It  m  announced  that  Sir  Henry  Durand, 
British  ambassador  to  Spain,  has  beeu  selected  to  buc- 


mber  uf  the  Panama  Treaty 


lN-owHritisliaiiitn.'s«,iiirtnth 

rnltedSUtes.) 

ceecl  the  late  Sir  Micl.ii-'l  ]U;hvv\  > 

L'liited  St-tm^s. 

October  3S,— The  Vuitod  States 

■miser  ISKllimoreU 

ordered  to  San  Doiuiniio  ii>  pniii'ii 

.VitKTimti  interests. 

November  1.— As  a  result  of  Russia's  reoccupatlon  of 
Mukden,   China  appeals  to  friendljr  foreign  legations 

November  3. — Panama's  independence  of  Colombia  is 
proclaimed ;  government  officials  are  seized  and  im- 
prisoned. 

November  4,— Pending  tlie  adoption  of  a  constitution, 
the  insurgent  government  of  Panama  is  placed  In  tbe 
hands  ot  a  junta  composed  of  Jose  Augustin  Arango, 
FredericoBoyd,  and  Tomaa  Arias :  a  provisional  cabinet 
Is  reported  ;  tbe  United  States  authorities  forbid  the 
transportation  of  troops  ot  either  of  the  combatants  on 
the  Panama  Railroad. 

Novemlier  5.— The  Colombian  troops  sail  from  Colon 
for  CartHKeiia. 

November  6.— The  United  Stat«s  Government  fo> 
matly  recognizes  and  enters  into  relations  with  the 
new  republic  of  Panama. 

November  9. — The  provisionni  government  of  Panama 
appoints  a  commission  to  negotiate  a  canal  treaty  with 
the  United  States. 

November  10.— The  new  republic  of  Panama  Is  recog- 
nized by  France. 

Novemlier  13. — M.  Uunau-Varilla  is  formally  received 
at  M'asliington  as  the  minister  rif  the  new  republic  of 
Faiiama  to  the  United  States  {see  imkc  677). 

November  IH.— A  formal  protest  from  Colombia 
against  the  action  of 
the   United   States   In 


.rd    I 


Panama  is 
ved   at  Washing- 

Xovember  18.  —  An 
liithmian  canal  treaty 
is  signed  at  Washiug- 
tuii  by  Secretary  Hay 
and  M.  Bunau-Varilla, 
the  miniBter  of  the  re- 
public of  Panama. 

OTHER  OCCUR- 
RENCES OP  THE 

MONTH. 

October  33.— Dan 

Patch  paces  a  mite  in 

l:56!i  at  Memphis, 

Tenu. 

October  23.— It  is  an- 
nounced that  Professor 
Pinsen  has  been  selected  to  receive  the  Nobel  prize  in 
tlie  medical  section,  while  the  literary  prize  will  be  di- 
vided between  Henrik  Ibsen  and  BjOrnstjeme  BjOm- 

son On  the  Marienfeld-Ztlssen  electric  line,  in  Crer- 

niany,  a  speed  of  over  130  miles  an  hour  is  reached. 

Octolier  3i.— Lou  Dillon  trots  a  mile  at  MempbU  In 
l:58^i,  breaking  the  world's  recoril. 

October'^. — In  the  wreck  of  a  French  bark  near  Brest 
thirty-six  lives  are  lost. 

October  t!T. — A  congress  of  non-Socialist  Democratic 
German  workingmen  is  held  Bt  Frankfort- 
October  31).— In  riots  at  Paris  over  the  municipal  em- 
ployment  bureaus  many  policemen   and  rioters   are 
wounded. 

October  SO. — A  National  Employers'  Association  is 
formed  at  Chicago,  delegates  being  present  from  fifty- 
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Octolwr  31.— Tho  miners-  >trik.-  hi  IIiIInio.  SiN.iu.  is 
■u-ltlwl  on  ti^ntiM  fonniiltitfl  liy  the  uhvitiiiih'Iii.  IIk* 
chivt  iwiiits  ill  the  colUlllMnli^#  liviuu  ut-fkly  luiynitiit 
i>f  watjU'SHlxititlotluftWtrui.-ksystfiu.  mill  tlii'ii|>|>i>iut- 
y  cumniissiou  tu  iliKim't  luilitTH'  lixltl' 

inKsanil  fiHxl I'ihihuhI  nidgnetic  i]i>tiirliHii<t^  tukt^ 

I>kuT  in  Fraiiiv.  Swlts«rUiii(L  iiiiil  tlif  liritinh  Islcn 

Sixtrfii  I'linlue  rniversiiy  itruiltFiits  an-  kilittl  in  ii  Iruiii 

wr«<'k  at  Ii>ilut]i]i]io1is.  ami 

Lord  (.i.,-^-hfij  i-,  eU'fti-<H'hi.iirtil..i'  i.f  rb.-  riiiv.- 

N-uv.-ii.lH-r  l.-A  seri.m>  lirr  <h.-.:iii-.  in  iIi.-  ViU 
Honii-.  thiviit filing  ihf  library. 

\'«vtmU-r  ■J.-Th.r  l>-iil;  Mirr:,:  Ihi-  fir.-i  .huh 
paper  lo  U-  puhlisli^.l  in  Knuliin.l  aililr.-.-*.l  i^^i 
I.  itmki-<  it:;  iiii|ii'.'(ritn<.'L-  in  I^inclim. 

XovfiMilwr  *.— Twirlvtr  n.rw  iH-e-  'it  y,-ll..«-  f.'V 
reported  at  Ijiredo,  TeXH-.  makint?  h  tutul  <it  T-.nt 
includiTi^Kij'li.-ntlis. 


-Sitr.  i.(  iiiimiliilu.  7ri....,SirHerUrrT  ■? 
lie  Urilisli  DrKanial  anil  coinp<rttr.  73. . 
the  French  ciinipo*er and  cri;::. 


KilingwiXHl  Aliln.I.  tlitCBmbri.lL-e  .  Ma- 
and  author,  r.7. . .  .Chivr  JiiiiiiK  Cbarlt- 
tht  Xew York ( '.jiirt  i.f  fluiin,-,  57. 

OcHiU-r  i4.— Hiiljert  Wikcx.  ibr-  (ir- 
Hairaiian  race  timnniiva-tat  a.-^  iltli-iraii 
tan  Ciinur.^  i>. 

'tetolief  i\-Dr.  KuN-n  II.  Tlmr-t-.n.  'lin-ctnr  . 
:*[blt-yCi.lW.-uf  Ei.mm-riN-j..f(.'..iri.-li  I-iiivtr-i 

Ui-t..l«r  -.'•i.-Ma.ii:.'.-  li-.ILini.I.  tbr  fn-N<b  i—.-l 

U'jf. !.«r -jr.— L':.it«L  sia;..-  DStr;-.!  -'lul:.-.-  .M.,r 


pIoTrr.  and  aathor.  3 

Xovraiber  1$ 
Harriet  Mbxiti 
y^nf,  known  tc 
ioD  Indwa;  a^  c 
of  the  Six  Xalio: 
Xovember  19.  — Dr. 
Ill  Hulton. a  well-known  chemlM.  ■*'•  ... 
rrim»iiiHughStair«II  Scott  >.  the  Br:i 

-Ex-Uuv.  Francis  3L  Dnke.  ol  loira.  TS 
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X  which  result^,  last  montli,  in 
the  creation  of  a  new  republic,  and 
In  definite  plana  for  a  speedy  com- 
pletion of  llie  Panama  Canal, 
rnlly  overshadowed  all  other  public 
Bvente,  and  lent  itaelf  peculiarly  to 
the  purposes  of  the  cartoonists  of 
the  pnblie  prase.  Hundreds  of  such 
!  publisLed,  and  wo 
hnve  reproduced  a  few  of  them  here- 
with. The  New  York  and  Ohio  elap- 
tions,  the  Alaska  boundary  award, 
the  Chamberlain  tariff  proposois. 
and  the  Ruasian  position  in  Man- 
churia are  among  the  other  chief 
topica  of  the  month  as  recognized  by 


"  Luck's  no  name  for  it.  I  didn't  jeat  know  how  I  was 
it  that  caiiul  cut  iu  the  neck  till  I  'found'  this  here 
I  xUe  inirlij  iTorontol. 


From  the  Pionwr  Frea  (3t.  Pnul) . 


A  Bogota  d  ((   rl  He  g  it    n  nh    ron        •«     retic    ed   n  the  straun  what  biv 

iiIti>l}-^itcrHiidlun».rl''iiri.  Iliuii  till  out  hr  iHrHHl.Hnilcimlilniit  forbear  i  atcMiig  at  It:  bnt  fKrfnmigsttiiiKBartbilil 
b>-  Ills  KTif  diuCKH.  hb  dr<>ii|i.-ii  I  )ii'  lionp  h,-  lind.  wliii'li  iiumi'dlaii'ly  (lauk  anil  was  Irrevocablr  IobL 

Mural:  Hu  «)«>  uatclieH at  more  timn  btlonu-  tu  lilm  ili.-»er\-<^s  t<j \<ife  what  lir  ha>.~Fn>m  tha In«i*w  (PbUadalpbM. 
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From  iheN-rth  Ameriean  (PhlladelpU*) . 
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T  SQUARE  HEAL 


.—From  the  HcroU  (New  York). 
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SOME  AMERICAN  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


H>. 


,1'MBIA  (to  Canada) :  "  Never  mind,  dear,  yoD  will 

rrttory  baclt  H-hcn  you  become  a  member  at  my 
ramii).  -from  the  Tdneji  (Minneapolis). 

The  Alaska  decision  has  resulted  in  a  widespread  dis- 
ciissiou  concerning  the  (utureof  Canada.  In  the  Domin- 
ion, politicians  and  newspapers  have,  as  a  rule,  pro- 
testtd  tlieir  unshaken  loyalty  to  the  empire,  but  have 
nl^'i  insitteil  that  Canada  should  have  the  right  to  make 
treutieH.  and  whould  be  neutral  in  Britieh  wars.  The 
Piiineer  I'TKfs,  on  this  page,  has  an  amuaiog  cartoon 


From  the  Pton«r  Pr«M  St  Paul 


g      nuiulHi  a     a   wou  d  be   young   actress, 
ig    stage-s  ruck  at    he  door  of  the  Theater  of 
Indtjptnde  t  Nat  ons     Mr  Ca  u  gie  very  shrewdtj  ad 
\isea  the  Canadians  to  annex  the  Unilid  States,    an 
igement  that  would  undoubtedly  be  tor  the  greatest 


advantage  of  everybody  concerned. 


^lOTliKa  ENQiuUtD:  "Come.  Johnny,  take  your  medicine 
like  a  man;  everybody  la  luaKliin^  at  you.  and  Sammy  If 

EVom  the  mift-TramiK  (Duluth). 


From  the  'l\mtt  (HlaneapollB). 
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BY 


THK  new  S[H'ak.M- .,!  tli.-  IIoubc  of  Kci.n^scnt- 
ativi'a  is  it  '■fluirm'ti-r."  lie  ia  h8  much 
a  "  diaracter "'  aw  was  Andrew  Jack  son,  the  rug- 
god,  or  J  oil  ti  liaiiilol]ili  of  Hoanoki'.  the  terriMi-, 
or  lioBCoe  (.'(nikliiig.  th(;  iiiipiiriouB.  This  niaii 
who  now  presiili's  over  the  AiiitTican  Iluuse  of 
Commons,  aiui  who  umWr  our  tratlitioiiB  ami 
with  our  practict'B  is  without  doubt  second  only 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  himself  in 
influence  over  tlie  affairs  of   the  Government, 


lias  a  [He rsonnlity  unique,  peculiar,  nx'st  int«re8t- 
infC.  and  in  miiii y  ways  adniiraltle.  ■■  I'nclo  Joe  " 
Canuou  ho  is  to  all  who  know  him:  anil  (ho 
sobriquet  in  a  sense  bca[>eaka  the  churncter  of 
Hie  man,  for  we  rarely  apply  the  proJix  of 
'■  fucle"  to  any  one  wliohas  not  a  goodly  share 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindnpss  in  his  veins. 
"  Undo  .loo  "  has  a  nature  that  is  brimming  full 
of  sunshine,  of  kindliness,  of  good  feelint^.  qC 
quaint  humor,  and  «,VK)'q«  ».\\  ol-«\i».V.'«ft  Ktokc^- 
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rails  know  as  plain,  cnninion  '•  liorsr  si^nsc."  Ih' 
likrs  to  ])la('e  his  arm  atlectionatt^ly  upon  th«* 
shouMtTs  of  tho  nuMi  wlio  aro  n<'ar  to  liiin.  llr 
likes  to  ask  his  callers  to  •*  set  down  and  liave  a 
|r()()<l  visit,"  meanwhile  plantin^^  his  feet  upon  a 
near-])y  tai)le  and  pulling  out  of  his  ]><)cket  tliree 
or  four  small  ami  not  very  good  cigars.  He 
likes  to  -'talk  it  over,*'  fully  and  ])atiently,  and 
with  k(H'n  insight  on  his  part  and  an  invitation 
to  fraukuess  on  that  of  his  visitor,  cigar-ashes 
meanwhih*  falling  copiously  and  indiscriminately 
over  his  waistcoat,  trousers,  liUil  shirt-front.  His 
gray  eyes  twinkle  with  merriment.  His  thin, 
straight,  compress(»d  lips  part  often  in  smih',  but 
more  often  merely  curl  up  at  the  corners  with  an 
expression  of  inimitable  humor  and  appreciation 
of  humor. 

I^ut  if  any  one  imagines  that  then^  is  anything 
<*  easy  "  about  this  good-humore(i,  g<)ssipy,  story- 
t(*lling.  quip-loving,  honndy  spok(»n  man  ;  if  any 
one  sui)pose8  that  back  of  all  tlie  man  liking  tliere 
is  not  man-knowing  ;  if  any  one  believes  that 
this  "sunnv  .)im  "  statesman  lacks  will  of  iron 
an<l  nerve  of  steel,  he  need  not  wait  long  to  \h\ 
\inde<'eive<l.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  in  our 
public  life  who  knew  ht>w  to  say  "no"  and  stick 
everlastingly  to  it,  "  I'ncle  Joe  '  is  h<^  Tlio  eyes 
are  merrv  an«l  kindlv,  but  they  are  sharp,  too, 
an»l  can  -'Sim?  through"  men  and  things  with  a 
searching  power  that  is  almost  X-ray-like.  "  You 
can't  fool  Uncle  Joe"  is  a  ('ommon  saying  in  the 
halls  of  Congress.  Or.  --he  is  up  to  snuff,"  ''lie 
has  savev,"  **1i(j  is  a  smart  one.  well  abh'  to  take 
care  of  himself  in  any  company  and  in  any  gam<\ 
])e  it  legislation,  politics,  or  poker."  These  are 
common  expr(»ssions  in  the  mouths  of  his  in- 
timates. 

S[ieaker  Uannou  is  the  •' l)avi»i  Harum  "  of 
tlu*  Am(?rican  House  of  Kepresentatives.  He 
knows  the  foibles  and  the  weaknesses  of  human 
natur(\  He  is  '-up  to"  th<*  tricks  of  all  the 
legislativti  h«>rse-tra<l«'rs  and  approprir,tit>n  log- 
rollers.  He  watches  everybody  els»;  an<l  is  thor- 
ouirh  master  of  hinisell'.  All  that  goes  on  about 
him  is  a  game  whi<*h  he  very  well  understands 
at  every  turn  and  play,  but  he  doesn't  preach  or 
moralize  abnut  it,  or  imagine  himself  so  much 
b('tt<»r  than  any  one  els<'.  It  aniuses  him,  and 
\\i'.  lik(\s  to  s<'e  the  whe«'ls  go  round,  but  you 
may  be  sui"<*  he  takes  goo<l  <*are  they  do  not  go 
too  fast  or  too  slow.  To  act  as  a  s<»rt  of  gov- 
(;rnor  u})on  the  big,  uiiwieMy  machine  of  the 
House  of  Hepresentatives  is  nothing  new  f«>r 
*' Tncle  Joe."  'i'hat  has  been  his  ruir  for,  lo  I 
thes(^  nianv  vears. 

y\)  to  now,  '•  Tnch*  Joe's  "  <-hief  servic(j  to  the 
House,  to  his  ])arty,  and  to  the  country  has  been 
as  a  •'  watch-dogof  the  Treasury.  "   As  chairman  of 


the  great  Connnittee  on  Appropriationstl 
a  number  of  C^ongresses,  billions  and  1 
of  exp<»nditure8  have  passed  under  liis  alt 
How  much  his  watchfulness  and  liis  fi 
hav(»  saved  to  th<»  (iovornment  no  one  w 
know*  :  but  if  he  were  to  be  paid  a  comi 
of  1  p(»r  cent,  on  the  total  lie  would  be  ; 
endow  a  big  university.  He  lias  not 
cheese-parer.  He  has  never  made  fac 
growled  wh<*nevor  a  penny  was  added 
budget,  as  some  other  **  watch-dogs  "  hav 
He  has  always  realized  tliat  tiiis  is  J 
and  growing  country, — that  it  is  **  a  bill 
lar  omntry," — and  ho  lias  been  willing 
that  exi)ansion  and  that  need  with  pi 
business  sens<».  Hut  he  lias  stood  like 
against  waste,  and  extravagance,  and 
schemes.  For  years,  the  common  undc 
ing  in  Congress,  in  the  executive  depar 
and  in  all  the  circles  which  revolve  satel 
about  the  appropriation  procc^sses  of  the 
of  Representatives,  has  constituted  a  sile 
nte  to  ''Uncle  Joe."  New  schemes  hav 
put  in  or  withheld  from  estimate »s  accorc 
it  was  thought  they  might  or  miglit  not  1 
to  pass  muster  with  the  chairman  of  tl 
propriations  Committee.  *'  That  looks  al 
and  you  ought  to  get  it  in  the  ajjjiropriati 
but  I'ncle  Joe  will  never  stand  for  it,"  is 
mon  remark.  And  so  it  has  come  to  jm 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  officials  and  o 
t(^ nested  in  s«?curing  government  appropr 
have  from  time  to  time  looked  about  for 
man  who  can  do  something  with  Uncle 
Uut  they  never  found  him,  and  were  com 
to  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  "  Uncle  Joe  " 
not  be  '*  worked,"  and  there  was  no  use  t 
Wln^n  the  scheme  reached  him  he'd  talk  ii 
and  make  jokes  about  it,  and  fumigate  i 
tobacco-sniok(s  and  sprinkle  cigar-ashes  o 
and  ]mt  his  hand  lovingly  upon  the  shoul 
iisag(»ntand  pnmioter  and  call  him  *'my 
but  when  the  thin  lips  came  together  lil 
jaws  of  a  steel  trap,  and  no  longer  curh 
mtM-rily  at  the  corners,  and  the  mild  blu< 
took  i)i\  a  sort  of  metallic  glint,  the  mai 
<li(hrt  have  sense  enough  to  quit  usually 
it  necessary  to  wait  only  about  sixty  secon 
the  explosion  of  a  volcanic  vocabulary 
surprised  and  overwhelmed  him. 

1  hit  it  is  not  only  as  the  Cerberus  of  tlie  n 
box  that  ''Uncle  Joe"  has  been  a  good  8« 
of  his  country  and  of  his  party.  This  n 
the  soil,  this  statesman  of  the  typical  Am< 
sort,  this  politician  with  honesty  And  coi 
this  party  man  with  sagacity,  fighting  p 
and  the  ability  to  *'  get  hold  of  men "  a: 
mold  them,  has  been  one  of  the  floor  leadi 
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Republican  party  for  nearly  a  generation. 
1  not  easy  to  realize  that  the  new  Speaker, — 
ig-looking,  active,  agile,  light  on  his  feet  as 
ncing-master,  quick  as  President  Roosevelt 
L  the  trigger  of  his  speech,  alert  and  happy 
I  his  humor  and  his  satire, — came  to  Con- 
s  in  the  days  of  the  Senatorship  of  Han- 
,1  Hamlin,  Charles  Sumner,  Simon  Cameron, 
lariali  Chandler,  0.  P.  Morton,  and  that 
n  he  took  his  seat  James  G.  Blaine  was 
iker,  and  for  colleagues  in  the  House  he 
George  P.  Hoar,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Wil- 
i  D.  Kelley,  and  James  A.  Garfield.  How 
h  of  a  veteran  of  Congressional  life  Mr. 
non  is  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  there 
now  in  the  two  houses  only  nine  men  who 
3  on  the  rolls  wlien  he  made  his  d^hut  in 
ember,  1875, — Allison,  Cockrell,  and  Stew- 
then  in  the  Senate,  and  Burrows,  Frye, 
3,  Hoar,  Hawley,  and  T.  C.  Piatt,  then  in 
House  and  now  in  the  Senate.  Of  all  the 
ibers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
'■  when  Cannon  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
lone  remains. 

e  was  not  long  in  finding  his  place  in  the 
ise.  \Vhen  the  Democrats  were  in  power  he 
I  |)roved  himself  a  most  effective  goader  of 
majority.  lie  was  a  rough-and-ready  de- 
T.  He  knew  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  its 
itions  and  spirit,  better  than  most  of  those 
were  pitted  against  him.  He  was  never  an 
or.  He  never  made  great  speeches.  In  all 
life,  he  never  wrote  out  but  one  speech  in 
ince  of  its  delivery,  ami  that  was  the  two- 
dred-word  address  he  spoke  on  the  proudest 
of  his  life,  November  9,  1903,  when  he  as- 
led  tiie  tribune  of  the  House.  He  was  a 
iter,  a  fighting  debater,  and  nothing  else. 
t  he  enjoyed,  and  in  that  he  was  most  suc- 
ful.  Next  to  the  late  "  Tom  "  Reed,  he  is 
best  cross-fire  sharpshooter  the  Republicans 
3  had  in  the  House  since  tlie  days  of  Conk- 
and  Blaine.  The  annals  of  the  House  show 
he  was  ever  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
iging  his  arms  in  curves  which  would  defy 
tagraph  to  catch  and  register,  marshaling  his 
5  with  the  true  instincrt  of  effect  though  care- 
ot'  his  diction,  quick  and  sharp  in  repartee, 
above  all,  fertile  in  the  art  of  ridicule.  He 
3r  possessed  Rec^d's  art  of  making  epigrams, 
)f  turning  phrasers  in  which  every  word 
led  with  irony,  but  this  type  of  the  frontier 
rer  of  whom  Abi-aham  Lincoln  was  the 
ification  in  American  history  knew  how  to 
the  shaft  of  laughter  that  has  sent  many  an 
itious  debater  down  to  defeat.  An  excellent 
nj)le  of  this  occurred  only  last  year.  A 
spaper   had    announced    that   a    sideboard 


which  had  been  given  Mrs.  Hayes,  wife  of 
President  Hayes,  had  disappeared  from  the 
White  House,  whereupon  a  Democratic  member 
introduced  a  formidably  and  formal  resolution 
instituting  solemn  inquiry  into  this  most  dread- 
ful affair.  This  was  too  much  for  the  common 
sense  of  the  coming  Speaker.  He  knew  his 
House  better  than  to  be  serious.  Rolling  up 
his  coat-sleeves  after  his  wont  in  mock  appreci- 
ation of  the  solemnity  of  the  moment,  with  the 
faint  suggestion  of  a  smile  playing  about  the 
corners  of  his  mouth,  he  exclaimed  :  *'  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  right  and  proper  that  this  House 
should  carefully  guard  all  the  property  of  the 
Government.  We  must  do  our  duty,  sir,  no 
matter  at  what  cost  of  trouble.  History  tells  us 
that  a  century  ago  Abigail  Adams  hung  out  her 
laundry  to  dry  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House.  Good  God,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  is  that 
clothes-line  now  ?  " 

In  the  great  laugh  which  followed,  the  side- 
board resolution  was  completely  submerged,  and 
never  again  rose  to  the  surface. 

*' Uncle  Joe"  was  always  for  his  party, — for 
his  party  right  or  wrong.  He  never  kicked 
over  the  traces,  never  set  his  will  against  the 
powers  that  be.  He  was  never  an  "insurgent," 
nor  a  "  reconcentrado."  He  alwavs  ''took  his 
medicine,"  no  matter  how  bitterly  it  tasted. 
For  a  dozen  years  he  has  been  a  potent  force  in 
maintaining  party  harmony.  Whenever  trouble 
appeared  in  the  camp,  and  there  were  rumors 
of  revolt,  "  Uncle  Joe  "  was  always  sent  out  to 
round  up  the  rebels  and  coax  or  whip  them  into 
line.  How  great  have  been  his  services  to  his 
party  in  this  field  of  activity  is  known  only  to 
those  who  have  been  behind  the  scenes.  He 
has  had  his  reward.  The  man  who  was  always 
orthodox,  who  never  revolted,  who  stood  up  and 
fought  tooth-and-nail  for  everything  that  was 
labeled  with  the  name  of  his  party,  has  been 
made  Speaker,  and  that  without  opposition.  The 
good  and  faithful  servant  has  been  put  in  the 
higli  place  ;  and  perhaps  no  man  ever  ascended 
the  tribune  enjoying  more  respect  and  affection 
from  his  fellow-men  of  both  parties. 

f  The  Speaker  should  be  the  servant,  not  the 
master,  of  the  House,"  declared  "Uncle  Joe" 
in  his  inaugural.  But,  so  far,  members  of  the 
House  have  not  observed  much  change  in  the 
system.  The  new  Speaker  was  trained  in  the 
Reed  school.  He  was  Henderson's  right-hand 
man.  He  believes  the  House  needs  a  leader,  that 
it  is  a  ship  which  must  carry  a  master  and  a  pilot. 
If  any  difference  be  found  between  the  Reed  ri- 
(jime  and  the  Cannon  control,  it  will  be  in  the  lat- 
ter's  effort  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  pas- 
sengers and  to  consult  their  wishes  more  freely. 
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<-aiis  know  as  jJaiii,  coiiinioii  **  horse  sense."  1I(j 
likes  to  place  liis  arm  alT(;('tionateIy  upon  th(* 
shoulders  of  the  men  who  an^  near  to  him.  lie 
likes  to  ask  his  callers  to  "set  down  an<l  have  a 
good  visit,"  meanwhih'  planting  liis  feet  upon  a 
near-by  tahle  and  pulling  out  of  his  pocket  three 
or  four  small  and  not  very  goo<l  cigars.  IT(; 
likes  to  "talk  it  ov<'r."  fully  and  })atiently,  and 
with  keen  insight  on  his  })art  and  an  invitation 
to  frskukuess  on  that  of  his  visitor,  cigar-ashes 
meanwhile  falling  copiously  an<l  indiscriminately 
over  his  \vaistcoat,  trousers,  and  shirt-front.  J  lis 
fifrav  eves  twinkh*  with  merriment.  Hi*s  thin, 
straight,  compressed  lips  part  often  in  smile,  hut 
nion^  often  merely  curl  up  at  the  corners  with  an 
expression  of  inimitable  humor  and  a[»preciation 
of  humor. 

But  if  any  one  imagines  that  then^  is  anything 
^'easy  "  about  this  goo<l-humored,  gossipy,  story- 
telling, quip-loving,  hom<*ly  spoken  man  ;  if  any 
one  supposes  that  back  of  all  tin?  man-liking  there 
is  not  man-knowing  :  it'  any  one  Ixdieves  that 
this  "sunnv  Jim"  statesman  lacks  will  of  iron 
and  nerve  of  steel,  he  nee(l  not  wait  long  to  l)e 
undec(Mve<l.  if  (»ver  then*  was  a  man  in  our 
public  life  who  knt'W  how  to  say  "  no  "  and  stick 
everlastingly  to  it,  '*  L'ncle  Joe"  is  he.  The  eyes 
are  merrv  and  kindly,  but  thev  are  sharp,  too, 
and  can  "  si*e  through"  men  and  things  with  a 
searching  j)ower  that  is  almost  X-ray-like.  '•  Vou 
can't  fool  Uncle  Joe  "  is  a  common  saying  in  the 
halls  of  Congress.  Or.  "he  is  up  to  snulf,"  "h<? 
has  savoy."  "he  is  a  smart  on(^  well  able  to  take 
care  of  himself  in  any  company  and  in  any  game, 
be  it  legislation,  politics,  or  p»)ker."  Thes(?  are 
comuK^n  exi)ressions  in  the  mouths  of  his  in- 
timates. 

S[ieaker  Cannon  is  the  ••  David  Ilarum"  of 
the  Am(»rican  House  of  Representatives.  li(? 
knows  the  foibles  and  the  weaknc^sses  of  human 
nature.  He  is  "Up  to"  the  tricks  of  all  the 
legislative  horse-ti*adei's  and  appropriation  log- 
rollers,  lie  watches  everybody  else  and  is  tlior- 
ougli  mastei*  of  himself.  All  that  goes  on  about 
him  is  a  game;  which  he  very  well  understands 
at  ev(;ry  turn  and  play,  but  he  <loesn't  })i'each  or 
moralize  al>out  it.  or  inuigine  himself  so  much 
better  than  any  on«'  else.  It  amuses  him.  and 
he  lik(*s  U)  see  the  wheels  go  round,  but  you 
may  be  sui'«'  he  takes  g<Mnl  care  they  do  not  go 
too  fast  or  tiK)  slow.  To  act  as  a  sort  of  gov- 
ornor  upon  the  big,  unwieldy  machine  of  the 
Ilous(5  of  liepresentativ(is  is  nothing  new  f(»i* 
"T^ncle  Joe."  That  has  been  his  /v>/r  for,  lo  I 
these  many  years. 

Uj)  to  now,  "  L'ncle  Joe's  "  chief  service  t(;  the 
House,  to  his  ])arty.  an<l  to  the  country  has  been 
as  a  •'  watch-dogof  the  Treasury.  '   As  chairman  of 


the  great  Committee  on  Appropriations  througli 
a  number  of  Congresses,  billions  and  billioLS 
of  (expenditures  have  passed  under  liis  alert  eve 
How  much  his  watchfulness  and  liis  firmnes 
have  saved  to  the  Ciovernnient  no  one  will  eve: 
know  ;  but  if  he  were  to  bo  paid  a  commigsir-n 
of  1  i>er  cent,  on  the  total  lie  would  be  able  to 
endow  a  big  university.  lie  Las  not  l-een  i 
cheese-parer.  lie  has  never  made  faces  and 
growled  whenever  a  penny  was  added  to  the 
budget,  as  some  other  •♦  watch-dogs  "  have  done. 
lie  has  always  realized  that  this  is  a  ^reat 
and  growing  country, — that  it  is  »*  a  billion-dol- 
lar country,*^ — and  he  has  been  willing  to  uiert 
that  exi)ansion  and  that  need  with  practic4 
biisin(»s8  sense.  I^ut  he  has  stood  like  a  r(>ck 
against  waste;,  and  extravagance,  and  foolish 
schemes.  For  years,  the  common  understand- 
ing in  Congress,  in  the  executive  departments, 
and  in  all  the  circles  which  revolve  satellite-like 
about  the  appropriation  processes  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  has  constituted  a  silent  trib- 
ute to  ''Uncle  Joe."  New  schemes  have  l>eeD 
put  in  or  w-ithheld  from  estimates  according  as 
it  was  thought  they  might  or  nii^ht  not  be  able 
to  i)as8  muster  with  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  **  That  looks  all  rigiit. 
and  you  ought  to  get  it  in  the  appropriation  bill 
but  I'ucle  Joe  will  never  stand  for  it,"  is  aeon:- 
mon  remark.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  officials  and  men  in- 
t(>rested  in  sc^curing  government  appropriations 
hav(i  from  time  to  time  looked  about  for  "the 
man  who  can  do  something  with  Uncle  Joe." 
I  hit  they  never  found  him,  and  were  compelled 
to  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  "  Uncle  Joe  "  could 
not  l)e  ''worked/'  and  there  was  no  use  trying. 
When  the  scheme  reached  him  he'd  talk  it  over, 
and  make  jokes  about  it,  and  fumip:ate  it  with 
tobacco-smoke,  and  sprinkle  cijrar-ashes  over  it. 
and  put  his  hand  lovingly  upon  the  shoulder  of 
its  ag(Mit  and  jiromoter  and  call  him  "my  boy," 
but  wIkmi  the  thin  lips  came  together  like  the 
jaws  of  a  steel  trap,  and  no  longer  curle«i  up 
iiMM-rily  at  the  corners,  and  the  mild  blue  eyes 
took  on  a  sort  of  metallic  glint,  the  man  who 
didn't  have  sense  enough  to  quit  usually  found 
it  necessary  to  wait  only  about  sixty  secondfi for 
the  exi)losion  of  a  volcanic  vocabulary  which 
surprised  and  overwdielmed  him. 

Hut  it  is  not  only  as  the  Cerbems  of  the  nioney- 
box  that  *'  l^nch^  Joe  "  has  been  a  good  serviut 
of  his  country  and  of  his  party.  This  man  of 
tlu^  soil,  this  statesman  of  the  typical  Americin 
sort,  this  politician  with  honesty  and  connge, 
this  party  man  with  sagacity,  fighting  power, 
and  the  ability  to  '  get  hold  of  men*'  and  to 
mold  them,  has  been  one  of  the  floor  leftdenof 
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lepublican  party  for  nearly  a  generation, 
not  easy  to  realize  that  the  new  Speaker, — 
g^looking,  active,  agile,  light  on  his  feet  as 
icing-master,  quick  as  President  Roosevelt 
the  trigger  of  his  speech,  alert  and  happy 
his  humor  and  his  satire, — came  to  Con- 
in  the  days  of  the  Senatorship  of  Han- 
Hamlin,  Charles  Sumner,  Simon  Cameron, 
mah   Chandler,   0.  P.  Morton,    and   that 

he  took  his  seat  James  G.  Blaine  was 
^er,  and  for  colleagues  in  the   House   he 
George  F.  Hoar,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Wil- 
D.  Kelley,  and  James  A.  Garfield.     How 
L  of   a  veteran  of  Congressional  life  Mr. 
on  is  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  there 
low  in  the  two  houses  only  nine  men  who 
on  the  rolls  when  he  made  his  dShut  in 
mber,  1875, — Allison,  Cockrell,  and  Stew- 
then   in   the   Senate,  and    Burrows,  Frye, 
Hoar,   Hawley,  and  T.  C.  Piatt,  then  in 
louse  and  now  in  the  Senate.     Of  all  the 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
wlien   Cannon  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
L)ne  remains. 

t  was  not  long  in  finding  his  place  in  the 
e.  When  tlie  Democrats  were  in  power  he 
proved  himself  a  most  effective  goader  of 
najority.  He  was  a  rough-and-ready  de- 
.  He  knew  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  its 
tions  and  spirit,  better  than  most  of  those 
were  pitted  against  him.  He  was  never  an 
r.  He  never  made  great  speeches.  In  all 
ife,  he  never  wrote  out  but  one  speech  in 
ice  of  its  delivery,  and  that  was  the  two- 
red- word  address  he  spoke  on  the  proudest 
>f  his  life,  November  9,  1903,  when  he  as- 
}d  tiie  tribune  of  tlie  House.  He  was  a 
:er,  a  fighting  debater,  and  nothing  else, 
he  enjoyed,  and  in  that  he  was  most  suc- 
i\.  Next  to  the  late  "  Tom  "  Reed,  he  is 
est  cross-fire  sharpshooter  the  Republicans 
had  in  the  House  since  the  days  of  Conk- 
md  Blaine.  The  annals  of  the  House  show 
he  was  ever  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
png  his  arms  in  curves  which  would  defy 
igraph  to  catch  and  register,  marshaling  his 
with  tlie  true  instinct  of  effect  though  care- 
•f  his  diction,  quick  and  sharp  in  repartee, 
ibove  all,  fertile  in  tlie  art  of  ridicule.  He 
•  possessed  Reed's  art  of  making  epigrams, 

turning  phrases  in  which  every  word 
3d  with  irony,  but  this  type  of  the  frontier 
5r  of  whom  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
ication  in  American  history  knew  how  to 
the  shaft  of  laughter  that  has  sent  many  an 
tious  debater  down  to  defeat.  A  n  excellent 
pie  of  this  occurred  only  last  year.  A 
paper   had    announced    that   a    sideboard 


which  had  been  given  Mrs.  Hayes,  wife  of 
President  Hayes,  had  disappeared  from  the 
White  House,  whereupon  a  Democratic  member 
introduced  a  formidably  and  formal  resolution 
instituting  solemn  inquiry  into  this  most  dread- 
ful affair.  This  was  too  much  for  the  common 
sense  of  the  coming  Speaker.  He  knew  his 
House  better  than  to  be  serious.  Rolling  up 
his  coat-sleeves  after  his  wont  in  mock  appreci- 
ation of  the  solemnity  of  the  moment,  with  the 
faint  suggestion  of  a  smile  playing  about  the 
corners  of  his  mouth,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  right  and  proper  that  this  House 
should  carefully  guard  all  the  property  of  the 
Government.  We  must  do  our  duty,  sir,  no 
matter  at  what  cost  of  trouble.  History  tells  us 
that  a  century  ago  Abigail  Adams  hung  out  her 
laundry  to  dry  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House.  Good  God,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  is  that 
clothes-line  now  ?  " 

In  the  great  laugh  which  followed,  the  side- 
board resolution  was  completely  submerged,  and 
never  again  rose  to  the  surface. 

"  Uncle  Joe  "  was  always  for  his  party, — for 
his  party  right  or  wrong.  He  never  kicked 
over  the  traces,  never  set  his  will  against  the 
powers  that  be.  He  was  never  an  ''insurgent," 
nor  a  ''reconcentrado."  He  always  "took  his 
medicine,"  no  matter  how  bitterly  it  tasted. 
For  a  dozen  years  he  has  been  a  potent  force  in 
maintaining  party  harmony.  Whenever  trouble 
appeared  in  the  camp,  and  there  were  rumors 
of  revolt,  **  Uncle  Joe  "  was  always  sent  out  to 
round  up  the  rebels  and  coax  or  whip  them  into 
line.  How  great  have  been  his  services  to  his 
party  in  this  field  of  activity  is  known  only  to 
those  who  have  been  behind  the  scenes.  He 
has  had  his  reward.  The  man  who  was  always 
orthodox,  who  never  revolted,  who  stood  up  and 
fought  tooth-and-nail  for  everything  that  was 
labeled  with  the  name  of  his  party,  has  been 
made  Speaker,  and  that  without  opposition.  The 
good  and  faithful  servant  has  been  put  in  the 
high  place  ;  and  perhaps  no  man  ever  ascended 
the  tribune  enjoying  more  respect  and  affection 
from  his  fellow-men  of  both  parties. 

."  The  Speaker  should  be  the  servant,  not  the 
master,  of  the  House,"  declared  "Uncle  Joe" 
in  his  inaugural.  But,  so  far,  members  of  the 
House  have  not  observed  much  change  in  the 
system.  The  new  Speaker  was  trained  in  the 
Reed  school.  He  was  Henderson's  right-hand 
man.  He  believes  the  House  needs  a  leader,  that 
it  is  a  ship  which  must  carry  a  master  and  a  pilot. 
If  any  difference  be  found  between  the  Reed  ri- 
gime  and  the  Cannon  control,  it  will  be  in  the  lat- 
ter*s  effort  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  pas* 
sengers  and  to  consult  their  wishes  more  f  reely» 
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•'Tom  Reed  was  n  great 

big  felliT, — .one  uf  the'  iiin- 


t  ft'llei 


1  • 


said  the 
friend,  the  ether  .lay.  freely 
iiidiiljirinjj;  his  fkinilness  far 
S|M?akin)f  in  the  vernHciiliir. 
an  affeetation  whii'li  hi'  imtw 
on  or  oH  accord  inj;  lo  thi- 
occasion.  ■•  It  is  K'-nerallv 
t.elieve,l   that  he  druv  th'e 

HoUS.-     l,efnre     I. 

flock  of  sheep. — that  ii 
iiiK  cnuM  stand  njraiiist  !iis 
iiiil.criu,i8wi!l.  Ilehadtlie 
will  all  riyht.  an'  he  Uruv 
t  nio  tell  Vol! 


like  ! 


ho 


It  \ 


.!<M 


will 


e  (tenet 


Keed  decn- 

thinn  wns  to  lie  done,  a  few 
of  ua  had  to  git  out  and 
}m;^tle  to  )^ee  tbat  it  was 
done.  Some  of  the  liardest 
work  of  my  life  was  in  goin' 
among  the  hoys  a-Coaxin' 
a-drivin'  and  a-6carin'  of  'eni 
ally  managed  to  do  it.  but  Bometinies  we  had  th> 
closest  sort  o'  calls.  Deed  is  entitled  to  all  thi! 
credit  for  what  he  did  with  that  great  will 
power  of  his,  but  the  world  will  never  know 
what  hard  woi-k  some  of  the  rest  of  us  per- 
formed to  make  that  will  effective.  Iteed  was  a 
great  man,  bnt  he  didn't  keep  close  enough  to 
the  l>oy8.  I  believe  in  coneultin'  the  boys  and 
findin'  out  what  most  of  'em  want  and  then 
goin'  ahead  and  doin'  it. 

'■  Over  in  the  Senate.''  added  •■  Uncle  Joe,"  bit- 
ing the  tip  oft  another  cigar  with  a  savage  clip  of 
his  teeth,  '-they  do  things  in  their  peculiar  way. 


(It  was  on  lilts  wcn^ion.  In  Marrh.  lees.  IliHt  \\it  House  ui 
(und  of  WWW.KWut  PreaUent  McKinley'B  ill»po™l  tor  the  n 
tiouof  warnimSpain.l 


There  are  o 
ready  to  do 


■w  of  'e 

ri.  and  when  they  get 

slhevc 

n  do  it  at  a  great  rate. 

id  a  wl 

ule  winter  talkin".  and 

-s  of  a 

session,  when   it  is  in 

■*  bills 

omiiianding  the  sun. 

stand 

till  without  wastiii    a 

I. -use  1 

different.     We  have 

•.-<i     IJICT 

ill  a  let 

iliiTs.  there  are  only 
isliitivi-  dav.  onlv  si.t 

:   whiil  .Mr.   Itrya: 


call  a  iJianot  th.-  j.h.in 

IMH.ple.     He  d..esn-t  lik.- 

fuss  and  pn'teiision. 

Jii  til.'  iinor  i.f  t!ie  House 

he  usvd  to  K)!l  uji  hi 

sl,'..vi.s    in   th-   heat   ..f 

debate  iind  p.nuid  hi>^ 

de.-k  witii  hi:*   list.     His 

gesticulations  ai-e  famo 

us  fortheir  vig.ir.  though 

not  for  their  Dclsarfean  gracefulness.  Heist 
small,  wiry,  spare  man.  with  a  sharp,  shread 
face.  He  wears  his  old  clothes  most  of  iLe 
time. — the  waistcoat  unbuttoned  full  length.— 
and  a  little  old  slouch  hat.  Twice  he  was  sMn 
with  a  high  hat. — once  when  his  duty  ascom- 
niittoenian  required  him  to  rid©  to  tlie  Capitol 
with  McKinh-y  when  the  latter  took  the  oatli  as 
President,  and  again  at  McKinlev's  fuoenL 
The  day  ho  was  made  Si>eaker  he  appeared  ini 
fine  frock  coat,  with  a  boutonniere  in  his  lapeL 
and  men  said  •■Vncle  Joe"  was  putting  on  lirs 
in  his  new  dignity.  But  next  day  he  was  in 
liis  den,  the  Speaker's  room,  his  feet  u[xin  the 
table,  hifi  liaiid-me-down  suit  hanging  loowly 
upon  his  body,  the  vest  open  to  the  waist,  the 
cigar-ashes  scattered  over  hia  person,  and  all 
about  hhn  the  leaders  of  the  Kepulilican  partv 
and  sioics  of  members  in  the  most  familiar  and 
democratic  conference — '-a-havin'  o'  onr  little 
visits  and  a  gentle  shakin'  o'  'em  down  into 
their  committee  assignments." 

A  '-charai'ter,  "  the  '-David  Hamm  '  of  the 
political  World,  he  is.  But  he  is  a  wholesome, 
a  str^iiig,  chni-acter.  He  understands  human  U- 
ture,  and  hi-  understands  the  American  people. 
Hi'  knows  the  I'niied  States  as  a  chess-player 
kuuws  his  lioard  and  hia  pieces.  He  is  saga- 
cious, honorable,  faithful.  He  loves  his  coun- 
try, his  party,  and  his  fellow-men.  He  may  not 
be  oruunu'Mtal.  but  he  is  useful.  He  is  not  p^- 
ished.  but  he  is  to  be  trusted.  He  will  make* 
good  S]N-aker.  because  he  will  keep  hia  parff  to- 
gether and  secure  results. 
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[TTLE  over  two  years  and  a  half  ago, 
I  group  of  merchants,  manufacturers, 
anciers  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  listened 
ddress  upon  the  Isthmian  canals  which 
[  such  an  impression  among  those  who 
t  that  the  idea  of  taking  up  and  complet- 
I  Panama  project  was  almost  unanimously 
)d.  The  agitation  which,  it  may  be  said, 
s  birth  at  this  meeting  in  Cincinnati 
to  other  cities,  and  the  one  who  delivered 
Iress  has  since  visited  the  principal  com- 
3S  of  the  United  States,  with  the  result 
Dpular  feeling  in  favor  of  the  Panama 
las  become  widespread.  Among  those 
card  the  address  referred  to  were  the 
or-elect  of  Ohio,  the  Hon.  Myron  T. 
k,  and  the  junior  Senator  from  that 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Senator 
has  become  such  an  ardent  advocate  of 
lal,  and  that  it  was  taken  up  in  Congress 
ir.  The  outcome  of  the  discussion  in  the 
il  legislature  is  too  well  known  to  be 
i. 

ippe  Bunau-Varilla  may  well  be  called 
)stle  of  Panama,  for  the  decision  of  the 
States  in  favor  of  this  route  has  been 
entirely  due  to  his  energy  in  *  its  behalf, 
uently,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  is  the 
iutative  of  the  new-born  republic  in  this 
y  and  practically  represents  it  in  treat- 
th  the  nations  of  the  earth.  His  posi- 
indeed  unique,  but  his  is  a  remarkable 
ility.  Although  he  has  not  visited  the 
f  to  which  he  lias  so  devoted  himself 
le  severed  his  connection  with  the  orig* 
mama  Canal  Company  in  1888,  his  in- 
in  it  lias  reinaine<l  unabated,  and  it  may 
I  that  his  selection  as  minister  by  the 
s  of  the  young  republic  is  due  not  alone 
r  belief  in  his  ability  as  an  engineer,  but 
r  appreciation  of  the  really  great  work 
he  has  performed  in  arousing  the  at- 
of  both  th«^  Old  and  the  New  World  to 
rantatres  of  the  Panama  route, 
'arilla,  however,  has  had  a  career  which 
)t  liiin  proiiiinently  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  en- 
;  of  this  country  and  Europe.  A  graduate 
Ecole  Pu]yteohni(jue,  from  which  the 
1  re[)ublic  s<*]ects  thn  men  who  not  only 
;nt  it  as  military  engineers,  but  carry  out 
)lic  works,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 


government  in  what  might  be  called  the  civil 
division,  being  assigned  first  to  the  French  pos- 
sessions in  North  Africa,  where  he  planned  and 
supervised  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
harbor  improvements  in  Algeria  and  Tunis. 
Later,  he  was  delegated  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  take  up  harbor  improvements  and  other 
public  work  in  France,  but  a  project  which  per- 
haps attracted  most  attention  in  the  Old  World 
was  the  famous  Congo  Railroad,  which  com- 
pletes one  of  the  most  extensive  transportation 
systems  in  West  Africa.  The  construction  of 
this  line  required  an  unusual  display  of  engi- 
neering skill,  since  it  was  built  along  portions 
of  the  Congo  River  where  navigation  is  im- 
practicable. By  its  means,  traffic  is  now  carried 
on  between  the  seaboard  and  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  continent.  It  may  be  added  inci- 
dently  that  the  plans  of  M.  Bunau-Varilla  were 
executed  by  a  portion  of  the  corps  of  engineers 
which  returned  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
when  the  canal  project  was  for  the  time  aban- 
doned. Invited  by  the  King  of  Roumania  to 
improve  the  navigable  waters  of  that  country, 
the  French  engineer  utilized  a  dredge  of  his 
own  invention  which  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
of  the  kind  to  be  operated  by  electric  power. 
Its  advantages  have  since  led  to  its  extensive 
use  elsewhere. 

When  M.  Bunau-Varilla  became  associated 
with  the  Panama  work,  in  1884,  the  company  had 
been  engaged  about  two  years  on  the  project, 
but,  as  is  well  known,  comparatively  little  actual 
work  had  been  accomplished.  During  the  four 
years  in  which  he  was  connected  with  the  De 
Lesseps  enterprise  he  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  topography  of  the  Isthmus  and 
analyze  the  plans  which  had  been  originally  for- 
mulated. The  radical  changes  which  were  made 
in  those  plans  were  due  to  his  suggestions.  One  of 
these  was  relative  to  the  excavation  of  the  famous 
Culebra  cut.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of 
this  formation,  he  ascertained  that  at  the  pro- 
posed canal  level  it  was  sufficiently  firm  to  insure 
the  permanent  stability  of  the  sides  of  the  cut. 
He  realized  that  the  removal  of  the  enormous 
masses  of  disintegrated  rock  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  cut  was  by  far  the  most  difficult  as  well  as 
dangerous  feature  of  the  work,  and  the  machin- 
ery which  was  afterward  used  so  successfully  in 
taking  out  the  material,  so  far  as  the  excava- 
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11  has  !»■<- 


Xcxt  t. 
lidg  Ilic  f 
attrai'ipil 
ability  he 


liis[,lini  f.ir.-r.ntr"l- 
s  Hiv.T  llilS  i"-Hiui.8 
.  M.  liiiiiiiu-ViiHIla'H 


roiiftrufteJ  ;  but  realizing  the  great  ei- 
■  wliic-h  would  attend  its  first  cost,  he  de- 
n  »?rieB  of  locks  which  can  be  utilized  for 
raffic  until  th(!  com ni tree  of  the  waterway  de- 
■(■lii|is  Hufficicntly  to  render  the  sea-level  CiOil 
LO<^<'i!ija!'y.  llie  most  notable  feature  of  the  plu 
if  tlii^  series  of  locks  is  the  comparativelj  RotU 
xppnse  of  constructing  them,  aad  the  fact  thit 
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jan  be  readily  removed  when  further  im- 
ment  is  decided  upon.  While  M.  Bunau- 
la's  connection  with  the  Panama  project 
jlosely  followed  by  his  European  friends 
wrere  familiar  with  what  he  had  accom- 
d  in  North  Africa,  not  until  he  prepared 
>ok  contrasting  the  advantages  and  disad- 
ges  of  the  Isthmus  routes  did  American 
ts  appreciate  the  importance  of  his  associa- 
vith  the  Panama  company.  Although  a 
er  of  his  theories  were  condemned  by  en- 
rs  who  criticised  his  deductions  at  the  time, 
then  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  his 
iisions  have  been  accepted  as  correct. 
3  subject  of  this  sketch  was  termed  by  an 
!nt  French  statesman  the  Bonaparte  of 
eers,  owing  to  the  magnitude  and  origi- 
'  of  some  of  the  enterprises  with  which  he 
•een  connected.  While  his  achievements 
»rth  and  West  Africa  and  Europe  "have  been 
le,  since  he  first  realized  tHe  possibility  of 
leting  a  waterway  across  the  American 
lus  he  has  regarded  this  as  his  life-work, 
.her  projects  being  secondary  to  it.  This 
ins  why  he  has  so  entliusiastically  and 
stly  advocated  it  both  in  France  and 
•ica.  Noting  the  rapid  progress  which  has 
made  in  the  invention  and  construction  of 
atus  available  for  operations  of  this  magni- 
he  has  appreciated  how  much  of  the  difl&- 
which  attended  the  excavation  of  the  canal 
J  eighties  will  be  minimized  by  the  use  of 
Dwerful  labor-saving  machinery  which  can 
ye  employed.  It  may  be  said  that  he  has 
faith  in  electricity,  and  in  a  recent  con- 
tion  with  the  writer  of  this  article  he  ex- 
jd  the  belief  that  the  electric  current  could 
}d,  not  only  for  the  operation  of  cutting  and 
ating  machinery,  but  for  transporting  sup- 
md  material  at  a  great  reduction  of  expense 
ared  with  the  employment  of  other  systems 
wer,  his  idea  being  to  generate  sufl&cient 
nt  from  a  great  central  power  station,  to  be 
ictod  thence  by  wiring  systems  to  the  various 
ns  of  the  work.  He  has  kept  pace  with  the 
opment  of  American  as  well  as  European 
atus,  as  he  has  frequently  visited  the  United 
5  in  tlie  last  decade  and  is  familiar  with 
projects  as  tlie  C'hicago  Drainage  Canal  and 
improvements  of  that  class. 


The  new  republic  is  perhaps  fortunate  in  se- 
curing such  a  representative,  for  M.  Bunau- 
Varilla  adds  the  experience  of  a  lifetime  as  an 
engineer  to  the  qualities  of  a  diplomat, — an  ex- 
ceedingly rare  combination.  Meeting  the  latest 
acquisition  to  the  circle  of  foreign  representa- 
tives at  Washington,  one  is  impressed  with  the 
fact  that,  while  unassuming  and  agreeable  in 
manner,  he  is  tactful  and  thoroughly  conversant 
with  not  only  the  importance  but  the  delicacy 
of  the  position  in  which  he  has  been  placed. 
When  the  conversation  becomes  of  a  technical 
nature,  however,  the  fact  is  appreciated  that  he 
is  literally  an  encyclopaedia  on  scientific  sub- 
jects, and  especially  on  the  topic  to  which  he 
has  devoted  so  much  of  his  life.  A  feature  of 
his  personality  is  his  apparently  strong  friend- 
ship for  Americans,  which  he  explains  by  say- 
ing that  it  is  owing  to  his  admiration  of  the  re- 
markable engineering  feats  which  have  been 
performed  in  this  country.  Probably  one  rea- 
son for  the  friendliness  which  exists  in  France 
toward  the  American  construction  and  control 
of  the  canal  is  due  to  the  attitude  of  Le  Matin, 
This  Parisian  newspaper,  which  has  such  a  re- 
markable reputation,  is  principally  owned  by  the 
brother  of  M.  Bunau-Varilla,  while  the  latter 
is  also  a  large  stockholder. 

There  is  a  bit  of  history  which  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  refer  to  in  connection  with  the  man 
who  has  recently  sprung  into  such  prominence 
in  connection  witli  Panama.  lie  was  a  school- 
mate of  Dreyfus  in  the  Ecole  Poly  technique, 
the  famous  Jewish  oflBcer  entering  the  military 
branch  of  the  engineering  service.  After  grad- 
uation, the  two  ofl&cers  corresponded  at  times, 
and  one  of  the  letters  received  by  M.  Bunau- 
Varilla  was  an  inquiry  relative  to  the  resources 
of  the  Congo  country,  signed  in  autograph  by 
Dreyfus.  After  the  latter  was  convicted  and 
sent  to  Devil's  Island,  the  accidental  finding  of 
this  letter  and  its  comparison  with  a  photograph 
of  the  letter  which  furnished  the  principal  evi- 
dence against  Dreyfus  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  the  forgery  and  the  investigation  which  led 
to  his  release  from  confinement.  The  publica- 
tion of  tlie  missive  in  the  hands  of  M.  Bunau- 
Varilla  and  the  photograph  of  the  forgery  in  Le 
Matin  began  the  agitation  which  so  nearly  pro- 
<]uced  a  revolution  in  the  republic. 
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the  adult,  who  alwaj-8  says  that  he  knows  notli- 
ing  about  art,  hut  that  hi-  knuws  what  hi'  likes  ; 
yet,  if  truth  be  told,  hi?  is  as  stubborn  an  can  l>e  in 
imagining  that  his  tikes  and  dii^likes  an-  oquiva- 
lent  to  expert  judgment,  and  it  is  ri^ally  with  the 
young  people,  the  generatiun  to  conu'.  that  one 
can  hope  for  true,  unprfjudici-d  study  of  the  arts  : 
and  perliajis  im  ffiiture  ol'  thi;  Carnogie  luKtittiti' 
is  more  full  of  proniisi-  than  these  talks  which 
Mr,  Beatty  gives  animally  to  teacht'rs  and  stu- 
dents of  the  jiublic  ei'bools. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  galleries  are  oj>en, 
free,  every  day  frimi  in  a. si.  to  ](i  r.M..  and  on 
Sundays  from  2  to  tj  r.M.,  and  there  is  nut  tliat 
silly  custrun  that  obtains  in  New  Vork  and 
Brooklyn  of  charging  admission  on  two  days  of 
the  week.  To  an  Kasterner,  the  large  attendance 
of  children  at  night  is  a  surjirine  ;  it  is  due, 
perhaps,  alan.  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  public 
library,  also  open  nights,  is  iu  the  same  building. 


The  merits  and  demerits  of  annual  exhibitions 
are  many,  but  a  few  may  be  considered  here. 
The  primary  merit  is  like  that  of  tbe  annual 
State  or  interstate  fair,  where  the  toiler  may  see 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  his  craft  by  his 
neighbor  or  workers  from  foreign  parts.   In  this 


way,  our  umoal  ex- 
hibitioiu  are  ftlways 
"newsy"  and  sta- 
tistical. On  the 
other  hand,  the  de- 
merit is  that  in  tlie 
ezhtbitiooH  of  ■'so- 
cieties" or  "broth- 
erhoods "  coQven- 
tion&lism  or  f»dism 
is  apt  to  run  riot, 
and  narrowness  is 
the  result.  At  a  cer- 
tain annual  "  Acail- 
emy"  we  are  sure 
to  see  nothing  but 
the  art  of  yesterday, 
while  in  another 
"  Society "  we  si>e 
nothing  but  the  fids 
iif  ultra-itnpressionism.  In  Pittsbarg,  the  method 
of  selecting  the  painting  aeems  to  gnarantee  that 
the  virtues  of  an  annual  exhibition  are  retained, 
and  that  the  demerits  we  have  spoken  of  ue 
eliminated. 

The  jury  is  elected  by  a  vote  of  the  annul 
contributors  ;  every  contributor  has  tan  Totn; 
a  ballot  is  printed  nominating  a  ooMber  of  ow- 


(B)-  Frank  W.  Benson,  lik  the 
Carnejiie    Instltnte.     ChroQO- 


(Prom  thepsimtnK  by 
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imported  to  New  England,  the  other  because  it 
was  the  first  spinning-wheel  used  west  of  tlif 
Mississippi. 

By  the  same  token,  it  is  proper  to  send  any 
painting  to  an  art  museum,  because  of  its  pres- 
ent or  pOBBible  future  interest.  Poor  as  it  may 
be,  we  never  know  but  that  some  day  an  art 
critic  may  discover  that  it  is  the  missing  link 
between  different  periods  in  the  development  of 
ft  school. 

LIKE   AKN'CAL   WORLD'S    FAIR    EXHlBtTIONB. 

This  function  is  not  neglected  by  tiie  institute 
management;  for,  )>e8ideB  its  mutable  aniicial 
exhibitions,  it  possesses  a  pet'riianent  collec- 
tion, containing  a  number  of  valuable  paint- 
ings, that  tlie  Pittsburg  public  may  enjoy  the 
year  round.  And  it  may  be  remarkfd  that 
when  we  apeak  of  the  Pittsburg  public  we 
have  in  mind  a  much  larger  population  of  the 
middle  "West  than  is  embraced  within  the  city 
limits. 

Hut.  so  far.  it  has  been  the  annual  exhibition 
that  has  made  Pittsburg  an  art  center  to  be  ri'ck- 
oMod  with.  To  besuie  that  theyoung  painters  who 
jire  really  active  ill  art  aSairsare  part  and  parcel 
III'  these  Carnegie  exhibitions,  we  have  only  to 
rclVr  to  a  list  of  jirize-winnei-a  at  the  exhibitiona 
vls.'wher.^— to  tlie  Pan-.\merican,  tite  Charles- 
ton, the  lioston,  the  Philadelphia,  and  the  annual 
oxiiil  litiona  of  Now  York. — and  notice  that  honor 
names  therein  are  repeated  in  the  Pittsbui-g 
cataliiguc  each  year.  Indeed,  these  Carnegie 
displays  might  well  be  termed  annual  world'^ 
fairs,  so  representative  and  so  international  are 
they.  It  is  probalile  that  2.')  per  cent,  of  the 
paintings  that  were  shown  at  the  Pan-American, 


ind  that  will  be  shown  at  St.  Louie,  ha 
een  at  the  Pittsburg  exhibitions. 


Hut,  though  the  high  standard  of  the  Carnegie 
exhibitions  is  the  institute's  main  recommenda- 


coUectton  i>(  the 


(Director,  since  Its  orBiinizHtioii  in  1HW.  of  the  Fine  Arts 
IlepartmKPt  of  the  Carnegte  Institute.) 

tion,  two  other  factois  are  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration :  first,  tliesi-  exhibitions  are  not  only 
open  to  the  public,  free,  and  attended  by  adolt 
visitors,  as  in  New  York  City,  but  a  local 
feature,  for  which  the  management  deserves  the 
greatest  praise,  is  that  the  gallery  is  used  ia 
Lonnection  with  the  public  schools.  Every  year, 
Mr  lieatty,  the  director,  invites,  first  the  teach- 
tra  of  drawing  in  the  public  schoola,  and  then 
tin  (hihlren  of  the  higher  grades,  and  taking 
them  through  the  gallenes.  talks  to  them  in  an 
intimate  i  xtempore  way,  of  the  merits  and  the 
meaning  of  the  different  paintings.  The  teach- 
tra  carr\  away  with  tliem  a  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  paintings  and  hang  tliem  upon 
tlic  walls  of  the  schoolroom,  and  in  their  turn 
talk  to  tilt  if  pupils  of  the  merits  of  the  pictures  ; 
consequently,  the  Carnegie  galleries  are  attended 
h>  more  voung  people  than  any  other  art  gallery 
in  the  T^nitcd  States. 

Those  who  have  liad  pedagogic  experience  in 
the  art  field  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  instruct 
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the  adult,  who  always  says  tliat.  lie  knows  iiut 
iiitr  about  art,  liut  thiit  !i.>  knuWM  vvlmt  !]■■  likrt 
yet.  if  ti'titli  li<Uol>i.  )i<-  isiiH  siiililxirti  hs  (■hii  lie  i 
iinn};iiiin>r  that  his  liki-s  ainl  ilislikcs  xri'  i-<|i)iv 
lont  toexpiTt  juii)riin'iit-.  ami  it  is  ri^lly  wirli  il 
young  j)W)plc.  till' (ji'iioratinii  tu  c'lum',  tlial  m 
can}ii>pc  fiirtrur.  uiiiiri'jiiiiiri'il  sriuiy  i.l'ilii'iirtr 
ami  pcrliaiis  im  f.-iitiiri-  i.f  ihr  ( 'iirtu-frii'  liistiliil 
i8  iin.iy!  full  "f  iiri.riiisL-  ibaii  tlics.'  iall;s  win.' 
Wr.  JJeatty  givi*  aiuuiallv  to  t.wlnTs  ami  st 
dents  of  tlii^  j.uMii-  srlir.uis. 

"".■d   that  till-  jrall.-rirs  aiv   ..)«.■! 


.-  fr., 


Ill 


silly  I'ustiini  that  "htiiitis  iii  Ni>w  Y'Tk  an 
Brooklvn  of  <'liar>riti(;  ailmi^sion  nn  two  davs  . 
thewwk.  To  an  Kastf-ru.-r.  tin- larifo  iUti-iid"aiif 
of  children  at  nifrlit  is  a  BUijuise  :  it  is  dui 
perhaps,  also,  partly  t.i  tln>  fuel  that  tin-  pulili 
library,  also  tipcn  uinliis.  is  in  tin'  wnin."  building 


The  morita  and  demeritB  of  animal  oxhiliitions 
are  many,  but  a  fi'w  may  bo  C(iu»ideri'd  lu'iv. 
The  primary  niorit  is  lik'^  tiiat  of  tlio  annual 
State  or  interstate  fair,  where  the  toiler  may  a»H; 
wliat  has  been  aecomplished  in  hia  craft  by  hit* 
neighbor  or  workers  from  foreign  parts.    In  this 


merit  is  that  it)  ilf 


th(>  risult.    At  a  IT 
tain  iiiiunal  ■■  Acii 


the  art. if  V 
while  in  a 


.tli<- 


Cariiruli-    IiiHtltulc     Chrutiih 

Ic.Biciil  MuiiHl.  !««.)  ■■  .■Soc-i.-ry"     wi-    *^* 

nothing  but  the  fiiiis 
of  ultra-itnpreHniiinism.  ]n  I'ittabui-jt.  the  met  In -i 
of  8('leetiiin  the  painting  seems  to  guarantee  tin; 
tlii^  virtu<j»  of  an  annual  exhibition  are  rctainiH], 
and  that  the  demeritB  we  hftve    spoken  of  uv 

The  jury  is  elected  by  a  vote  of  the  aniiu*! 
contriUitoi's -,  every  contributor  has  t«iivotee: 
a  ballot  is  printed  nominating  a  number  of  con- 


r>r  tliE  Cnrnegli!  InatitQte.  Awarded  the  donwIvWl 
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tributors  to  the  last 
annual  exUiliition. 
and  from  tliese  eacli 
voter  selects  ten.  not 
morutlian  tour  from 
each  city.  In  this 
way,  no  member  of 
the  jury  ia  perma- 
nent, and  East  aniJ 
West  tiave  an  equal 
representation.  It  is 
not  self-perpetuat- 
ing, but  its  person- 
nel must  be  madv 
up  from  men  who 
take 


IByJ.J.Shannoii,  in  thepern 
iientcollettlcm  of  the  Carney 
Inetitute.    (iold  Medal,  ie»7 


enough  interest  iu 
the  welfare  of  (con- 
temporary art  to 
have  contributed  to 
the  last  exhibition  ; 
only  those  are  eligi- 
ble to  vote  whoso 
work  has  been  aeoepted  at  the  last  exhibition. 
It  seems  as  though  no  more  feasible  scheme 
could  be  devised  whereby  all  elements  of  old- 
fogyism,  partisanship,  or  fadism  are  eliminated, 
and  absolute  "  home 
rule  "  granted,  and 
representation  of 
'•  the  period "  as- 
sured. 

In  this  way,  the 
jury  willalways  con- 
tain voung  blood, 
and.  'further  to 
guard  against  any 
possibility  of  an 
art  '-four hundred," 
it  is  a  rule  that  not 
only  should  the 
work  of  those  paint- 
ers who  have  been 
invited  to  contrib- 
ute be  submitted  to 
the  jury,  but  that- 
any  one,  be  be  pro- 
fessional or  layman,  may  without  invitation 
submit  a  work  to  the  jury  ;  further,  though  its 
author  be  foremost  leatler  of  the  most  popular 
school  and  has  been  requested  to  contribute,  a 
painting  cannot  bo  hung  that  has  not  [>asBed  the 
jury. 

Nor  is  the  jury  system  limited  to  the  Ameri- 
can works  submitted.  In  London,  Paris,  and 
Munich  are  advisory  committees  who  pass  upon 
the  merits  of  paintings  contribnted  from  the 
English  and  Continental  artists.     On  these  com- 


mittees are    men    li 
Sargent.   Dagnan-Bc 
Carl  Marr.  and  Fran 
is   made  to  avoid 
dictatorship,    c()n- 
ventionalism,  red- 
tapism.  or  section- 
al prejudice. 

True,  the  man- 
agement, which  is 
intliehandsof  Mr. 
John  Beatty,  may 
be  characterized 
as  strongly  indi- 
vidual and  strenu- 
ously aggressive. 
The  director  leaves 
nothing  to  chance, 
and  does  not  rely 

office  system,  but 
follows  n\i  a  circu- 
lar invitation  with 
personal  solicita- 
tion. He  thinks 
nothing  of  making 
a  trip  to  Italy, 
Switzerland,  or 


te  Alma-Tadema,  John  S. 
uveret,  Kaffaelli,  Thaulow, 
i  Stuck.     Thus,  every  effort 


(ByJohoLavery.lnthe  permanent 
collection  of  the  CameRie  Instl- 
tule.    Guld  Medal,  IW?.) 


Sweden  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  c 
single  contribution 
from  some  painter 
whose  art  is  really 
"worth  while,"  but 
whose  modesty  and 
reserve  make  him 
not  over  anxious  to 
force  himself  upon 
every  annual  ex- 
hibition. The  result 
of  these  European 
trips  is  often  the 
introducing  to  the 
American  public  of 
some  master  whom 
we  could  not  well 
afford  to  miss.  Sev- 
eral Italian  artists 
have  been  ■'  discov- 
ered "  by  Mr.  Beat- 
ty,  among  them  the 
late  G  iovanni  Se- 
gan  t  i  n  i ,  w  h  ose  work, 
had  never  been 
brought  to  this 
country  prior  to  its 
being  shown  in 
Pittsburg. 
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(Bj-  Frank 


'being  shown  in  Pittsburg. 
Tlma  it  is  that  tlie  ( 'arnegie 
«xIiibitionB  are  tboruu^ii- 
ly  international.  b'i>r  not 
only  is  tliL-  art  of  tlie  for.;- 
most  AmiTit-an  iiaintcrs 
fosteroil,  but  tliu  learJing 
artists  o(  Kuropt'  hiivt'  come 
to  look  ujwn  the  I'ittsiiurg 
«xIiibitioii  as  Becim<l  only 
to  tlie  Saii>n  in  Paris,  ihi" 
Acadi'iny  in  Lomirm.  and 
tlie-Si)cii'ty"in  New  ^'ork. 
Anil  licri!  it  nuiy  not  be 
inapjiropriato  to  speak  of 
tlic  vuluf  (>t  tliosff  oxliibi- 
tions  ivhcillv  iisiiic  from 
thi'ir  liitrli  ""nlfr  .if  nu;nt. 
For  csaniplt'.  tliis  y.^ar  tli.' 
«ntirf>  Kasi  tlalliTv  iwgivni 

up  to  a  ci'll.'iTinu'nf  work^ 
oontribuliMl  bv  ini'Tiihc.rs  of 


frfjv 


I  till'  pri'ss.     In  Europe, 
tiling  to  look  upon  the  ilisplay  of  ihiiwi 


t  select  of  the  year's  eihibiBou 
Whi'n  tlu!  '■  Internatiouftl"  bt-comos  sponawk 
a  rising  paintt-r.  his  reputation  is  e^tsMisM 
Whistler  was  ita  first  presiilent.  It  ia  llu«- 
ouglily  international  in  its  lui.'ml'erBliip.  Tlif 
namesof  AmanJean  in  Franco,  Mesdag  in  Htl 
land,  ami  Franz  Stuck  in  Germany  show  aa  »• 
typi'  of  contributors  of   which   its  pereoniwi  v 

Now.  it  happens  that  many  of  these  mGO,  u 
well  as  the  Englishmen  Lav^-ry,  ShaDuoii,Bl» 
venson,  t^trang.  and  Greiffenhagen.  while  w^' 
known  thntugh  their  black-and-white  prt>dii<' 
tinns.  aro  not  known  to  the  American  ptthbe  Ij; 
their  paintings.  It  was  then-fore  a  rareedau 
tional  novelty  to  see,  this  year,  at  Piiisbui^  uci- 
or  (tiorf  canvases  from  each  of  thpse  »«- 
even  if  one  viewed  them  with  disappoiotmHLl. 

It  allows  us.  aa  Americans,  to  be  fiattw"! 
by  the  contrast  made  between  these  9&M<^ 
and  the  niori*  virile,  scholarly  work  of  oor 
own  artist*  like  Hargent,  Winslow  Hwm^ 
(.'hasf.  (.'eciiia  Beaux,  and  Decamp.  Jut  w 
at  tlie  Chicago  worlds  fair, — a  more  cuB^ff' 
henstve  exhibition. —  we  led  (<very  ooubT 
(saving,  piThaps,  Sweden)  in  the  anifoim  u- 
collenct-  of  our  display.  It  is  not  ftlmn  At 
function  of  exhibition  management  to  aalMt 
only  that  which  is  best ;    Bo  long  h  the  bvt  of 


the  In t.' 
Kculptoi 


:'(V  of 
,  and 


lOy  Pin-is  dc  Chav 


FINE  y4RTS  AT  THE  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE.  PITTSBURG. 


THE  TASTE  OF  OCR  PAINTERS  PUT  ON  RECORD, 

Again,  too,  in  regard  to  the  prize  awards.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  institute 
that  Bwarde  the  annual  prizes,  but  the  artist 
contributors.  Therein  lies  a  deep  significance. 
It  is  by  no  means  imperative  that  the  public 
should  follow  the  judgment  of  artists.  Tbe 
whole  collection  offers  a  variety  from  which  the 
public  may  choose  that  which  strikes  their  fancy  ; 
but  it  is  profitable,  if  they  wish  to  l^e  guided  by 
the  judgmentof  the  artist,  that  they  should  have' 
the  opportunity,  and  they  are  afforded  this  opjKir- 
tunity  in  having  the  stamp  of  approval  put 
upon  the  prize  painting.  This  approval  does  not 
mean  unequivocal  approval — it  does  not  mean 
that  the  picture  is  the  best  in  the  exhibition. 
It  does  mean  that,  in  the  judgment  of  a  group- 
of  progroBsive.  capable  painters,  tliere  is  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  the  picture  is  painted  in 
the  manner  of  the  best  modern  schools.  Though 
we  may  often  consider  the  conception  of  a  Car- 
negie prize  picture  poor,  we  rarely  find  its  tech- 
nical qualities  poor. 

jIOH    STANDARD    UAINTAINES. 


■ent  schools  and  different  nationalities  is 
n,  so  that  comparisons  and  relative  esti- 
)  may  be  made,  an  educational  advantage  is 
ved.  "We  e.tpect  a  public  library  to  use 
degree  of  censorship  and  draw  the  line  at 
novels  and  amateur '  poetry  ;  still,  we  do 
ixpect  the  management  to  pass  upon  the 
3  of  the  latest  novels  by  ivcognized  writers, 
le  contrary,  we  demand  that  they  should  bo 
the  shelves.  So,  in  ascribing  to  the  Car- 
Institute  singular  virtue  in  its  function  of 
:ing.  we  do  not  moan  to  sugtrest  that  censor- 
is  exercised,  or  that  the  exhibitions  never 
in  works  of  mediocre  qualities. 


This  year,  for  instance,  the  annual  exhibition- 
contains  three  rare  representative  examples  by 
Sargent  His  portrait  of  Alexander  J.  Cassatt 
is  alone  worthy  of  a  trip  to  Pittsburg.  There 
are,  besides,  Cecilia  Beaux's  "  Portrait  of  Itich- 
ard  Watson  Gilder,"  Howard  G.  Cushing'a  very 
charming  "Woman  in  Wliite,"  a  sterling  "Por- 
trait of  a  Boy,"  by  Joseph  Decamp  ;  Frank 
Fowler's  "  Portrait  of  "William  Dean  Ilowelis,'" 
some  scholarly  pieces  of  modeling  by  Robert  D. 
Gauley,  and  Whistler's  cliarming  piece  of  color 
entitled  "Deep  Sea;"Wins!ow  Homer's  mag- 
nificent "  Early  Morning  After  Storm  at  Sea," 
J.  Alden  Weir's  "New  England  Factory  Vil- 
lage," and  "  A  Still  Life,"  by  William  M.  Chase. 

When  one  stops  to  compare,  in  the  retrospect,. 
such  an  exhibition  with  the  kind  of  exhibition 
that  was  held  in  the  West  twenty-five  years  ago, 
he  realizes  how  considerably  tlie  standard  of  art- 
taste  has  been  raised.  And  it  does  not  surprise 
him  to  learn  that  not  only  do  the  schoolteachers 
and  the  younger  people  of  Pittsburg  comprehend 
intelligently  the  qualities  and  attributes  which 
go  toward  making  good  art,  but  that  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  Carnegie  displays  has  inculcated 
among  the  rich  men  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try a  taste  for  collecting,  and  for  intelligent  col- 
lecting. Where  twenty  years  ago  the  collector 
bought  "what  he  liked,"  without  any  thought  of 
selection,  his  taste  now  is  so  much  more  culti- 
vated that  he  weighs  the  pros  and  cons  of  tech- 
nical excellence.     Kow,  a  picture  must  not  only 
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ploasp  Mill  in  the  story  it  toils,  Imt  its  oxeciition      ent  gem 


t  lie 


11  to  tJic 


lamlard  of  cxcellei 


1  of  young-people  has  prown  i 


seen  for  tlie  WhI  Bi'veu  years  at  tlie  Carnegiu 
Institute's  annual  csliiiiitioiis. 

Eacli  yt'ar,  Tittalmrsr  is  becoming  more  anil 
more  an  art  centt-r  t'cir  tin-  miiidie  West.  East- 
ern art  ileali'rs  are  o])ciii«(r  ajreneiL's  tliere,  new 
private  oiilli'Ctions  arc  liein;;  formi'd.  and  we  can 
well  iniatiine  tliat  n-jn'ii.  in  a  fi-w  vi'arB.  t!ie  pree- 


I'  liaB  and  the  larger  facilities  of  the  new  buildiiii 
an  opportunity  for  additional  display?,  siu- 
the  collocti'in  of  casta  from  the  antiqiif 
bronze  Naples  rfproductions  which  tiie  in?t 
posseBses,  an  experiment  iii  art  educaiinH 
have  triiiiiiphed  that  has  been  founded  u(-ji 
propositiim  that  the  best  that  the  worlJ 
aflord  is  none  too  good  for  America, 


THE    PORTRAIT   EXHIBITION    AT   NEW    YORK. 


HV    I'R.\NK    FOWIKK 


THE  i>eriodical  oc<-Lirrence  nf  exhibitions  do- 
voted  entirely  to  works  of  jmrtraiture 
moBt  have  some  significance  apart  from  that  of 
art  exhibitions  in  general.  It  is  not  only  of 
their  8i((ni(icance,  hut  of  their  value  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  the  artist,  that  we  would,  in  a  brief  way, 
speak,  at  a  time  when  such  a  show  has  again 
enlisted  the  interest  and  support  of  that  public. 
Since  the  exhibition,  about  Wn  years  ago,  of  the 
Portraits  of  Fair  Women  was  so  successful  in 
London,  these  displays  have,  at  intervals,  been 


(Dntcli  School.  IrtU-lSWl.  0«niid  bj- Edn-nrrt  Rmnrlus.  Esq. 
Shown  Ht  the  Loan  Kihlbitl<m  r>r  Porlmilx.  Iii'lc)  in  Nt^w 
York,  (or  Ibe  ht-iielH  of  tlie  OrlhopaJic  Ho»iillal,| 


popular.  Twice  before  this  reoeat  one,  held  in 
Nov.'mlier  at  the  American  Art  OaUeries,  New 
York,  has  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  been  ■ 
beneficiary  of  similar  expoeitiona,  while  inci- 
dentally, doubtless,  society  has  been  entertained 
and  the  direct  interest  in  portasitaTS  baaa  n 


THE  PORTRAIT  EXHIBITION  AT  NEIV  YORK. 


u.aled  that  tlie  airiat,— tlio  [Kirtrait  painter, 
■■'  lii)  lijss  exiMTiciiced  the  salutary  results  of 
■  I'vi'Tits.  For  fvtinta  they  may  Ijc  called 
1  ]"irtriiit8  friiTri  many  countries  and  many 
1^  ji  !■  liniuHlit  tojTPthi'r  s"  that  comparisons 
I"*  iiHidi',  Ivpcs  nrit<Hl.  and  habits,  drees. 
Tiiiinncra,  oven,  lie  studied  side  liy  side  : 
(■  at  the  aauii;  time  the  various  methods  of 
lus  painters  at  different  epochs  of  art  are 


brought  into  juxtaposition  for  the  enjoyment 
and  curiosity  of  the  connoisseur  and  the  peculiar 
edification  of  the  artist  himself. 

For,  however  familiar  the  latter  may  be  with 
foreifrn  precedents  and  with  masters  of  the  past, 
it  is  a  singularly  happy  chance  which  gives  him 
the  opportunity  of  such  actual  comparison  as 
these  arrangements  afford.  I  can  imagine  few 
more  agreeable  or  entertaining  moments  for  the 
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t  I>o  up  tu  till'  stainiiini  uf  <• 


sc-ii   for  tlii-   lant 
IiiMiiruttH  iiiiimal 

xiiil.it 

Kadi  yvar.  I'itt 

l.urtr  . 
lor  til 

li.ldl.!  West.     Kast- 


i?nt  ({€»  nigral  ion  of  youag- people  lias  prrj 
ati'l  tlio  larger  facititiee  of  the  new  buildme^ 
an  opportunity  for  additional  displays, 
tliii  (rolWtion  of  casts  from  the  SDlique  uj 
l)n)n»o  N'aplee  reproductions  which  tlie  i 
IioHHi-BSHB,  an  esperiirent  in  art  education  ti 
liavt'  triutnpheil  that  hae  been  foundeil  upriL& 
l)ro]H>Bitiiin  that  the  best  that  the  wu  " 
af[i>rd  is  tione  too  good  for  America. 


THI-:    PORTRAIT    ICXHIBITION    AT    NEW    YORK. 

1!V    I'RANK    l-OWI.KK 

THE  ixrindical  on-urnMin^  ••(  i'xliil>iti..iis  <\'.: 
VDti'il  eiitirely  U>  WHfks  >'(  |,c.rtraitura 
must  liavc  som>'  siniiiiirauci!  »iiart  fvom  lliat  of 
art  cxliiliiri.ma  in  fjfiiiTal.  It  is  tmt  only  ui 
tlii'ii-  sifTiiilifanci',  l.tu  of  thi-ir  valni-  to  tin-  jmli- 
lie  and  to  tli«  artist,  lliat  wf  would,  in  a  liricf  way. 
spnak.  at  a  tinif  wlicn  hui'Ii  a  uliuw  hiis  ajiain 
enlistfd  till'  intcri-st  iin.l  rtuppi.rt  of  that  pnlilic. 
Since  thi-  fxliibiti-in.  alioul  li'ii  vi-arj*  ajio.  of  the 
Portraits  uf  Fair  W-.m.-n  was 'mo  suw.-ssfid  in 
London,  thi^se  disiilayu  havt",  at  intt-rvalii,  beon 


(Daloli  Sfiiix.l.  IHIl  imil.  Onniil  Ity  Kclwiinl  HrHiirlus.  Effli. 
.miovL-ii  HI  till'  Umu  KxliiblKi.ii  i>r  ■■••rlniits  hol'l  in  NVw 
York,  fi.r  Hit  bi'iicni  ••CUiv  OrlliniHiilii'  Hn^iilml.J 


popular.  Twico  before  this  recent  one,  held  in 
NovcihImt  at  the  American  Art  Oalleriea,  Sew 
York,  lias  the  (^)rthopcedic  Hospital  been  « 
bciiiliciary  of  eimilar  expoBitions.  while  inci- 
(Icnially.  donbtleas.  society  has  been  entertained 
and  the  direct  interest  in  portraitore  been  *> 
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1                     ■■-■  ■     .■V-V--V-                                             =^ 

\ 

VilB'i          '^ 

1 

1 

JOHH80N,  BT  WIIXIAH  U 


;ii.at«d  that  tlie  ariist. — the  portrait  paiDter, 
.f.  Ml)  less  exjHTicnced  tlie  salutary  results  of 
s  ■  cvfnts.  For  cvt'iits  tlmy  may  Ite  called 
I'ri  porlraits  fruiii  many  eountries  and  many 
.1  s  ii.f  liri.u^jht  tOfTethiT  so  that  comparisons 
y  !"■  made.  tyiicB  tiotPd,  and  habits,  dress, 
I  iiianners.  even,  he  ftudii'd  sidr;  hy  side  ; 
ile  iit  the  same  limp  fhe  various  methods  of 
-ious  painters  at  different  epochs  of  art  are 


brought  into  juxtaposition  for  the  enjoyment 
and  curiosity  of  the  connoisseur  and  the  peculiar 
edification  of  the  artist  himself. 

for,  however  familiar  the  Utter  may  be  with 
foreign  precedents  and  with  masters  of  the  past, 
it  is  a  singularly  happy  chance  which  gives  him 
the  opportunity  of  such  actual  comparison  as 
these  arrangements  afford.  I  can  imagine  few 
more  agreeable  or  entertaining  moments  for  the 
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These  oxhihitiona  shonld  be  irelcomed  as  tenJ- 
iiifi  to  create  a  more  critica]  and  fastiOione  pub- 
Ho, — ''■lie  that  will  not  be  content  to  encourage  m 
iiiiporttil  name  when  not  l«ckiMl  by  work  ol  ■ 
)iii;h  nrti^tie  stamlard.  These  recnrring  op[>"r 
tiiiiitit':^  for  studying  fine  examples  of  portnitnri 
will  toiiil  to  raise  this  standard,  and  we  tnis 
that  il.is  •■•wo  an<l  all  othen  which  are  held  ben 
will  l-o  ijK'St  suooossful, 

Al:  tl:s  is  said  of  the  merely  intellectual  u 
]i->'-t  ■•i  •{■■  nrait  exiiit>itions ;  there  is  a  persona 
.  lu'  wV.;i'-;  aii;  .cats,  ^^rhapa,  to  the  larger  portioi 
.■:  TUf  vis;;  r*. — :t  is  that  of  the  identity  of  ill' 
>-.^:■•!^.  K.T.  :»  wise  provision  for  the  popn 
;.;:■:>■       :'■..•■<■■  cxi.iMtions.  and  in  order  that  tht 

::■  vs  .■   jstrtii-ular  charity  may  be  ap 

'.y  --.v  ':.■■■:..  ;:.e  iHiveming  committees  en 

■>:;.    r.  :.:.     r.j^is.ly  with  sDCcess.  to  secure  por 

:r;,■::^  .:'  :.r<  r.s  -iisiingniAhed  by  family,  ranl^ 


PROGRESS   AMONG   THE    MOROS. 

BY  CEPHAS  C,   BATEMAN. 
(Chaplain,  Twenty-eightta  Infantrj-,  U.S.A.) 


retirement  of  Gen.  George  W.  Davis 
rom  the  DiviBlon  of  the  Philippines,  the 
re  of  Gen.  S.  S.  Sumner  from  Mindanao, 
coming  of  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  to  exer- 
combined  functions  of  civil  and  military 
>T  of  the  Moro  province  serve  to  punctu- 
stinct  period  of  progress  in  the  southern 

men  who  have  brought  allairs  to  the 
propitious  stage  have  performed  an 
of  hard  work  which  those  unacquainted 
i  country,  the  people,  and  the  conditions 
e  realize.     It  would  have  been  nothing 

■  a  blunder  to  place  at  the  head  a  civilian 
period  of  transition  and  reconstruction, 
roa'  ideas  of  government  spring  wholly 
military  instinct.  Our  native  Mobam- 
naturally  respect  a  man  who  has  won 

ion  in  war,  who  wears  a  uniform,  and 
ly  at  any  time  command  troops  in  the 
4.  Moro  cannot  understand  why  any  one 
ae  regarded  as  a  leader  who  is  not,  pri- 
an  exceptionally  hard  fighter, 
judges  and  pi-iests  among  Moros  have 
1  amount  of  bloodletting  in  their  day. 
;  likely,  therefore,  that  sucii  people  will 
c  to  learn  that  a  man  wholly  without  a 
ecord  "  may  be  deferred  to  because  of 

■  mental  powers  or  moral  courage.  A 
of  viewpoint,  when  such  is  made,  will 
radical  departure  from  the  fixed  mental 

the  Moro. 


tion  of  labor  or  transportation  contracts.  They 
were  thus  enabled  to  live  up  to  their  covenants 
with  a  fidelity  and  promptitude  both  surprising 
and  gratifying.  Not  a  pound  of  stores  intrusted 
to  their  care  has  been  captured  by  their  "ene- 
mies "or  eaten  up  by  their  "  friends."  These 
men  have  grown  rich  in  Mexican  [>esos,  are  run- 
ning pony  pack-trains,  and  by  reason  of  sudden 
opulence,  have  drawn  away  from  their  former 
feudal  lords  many  active  followers. 

A  notable  example  of  this  occurred  at  Mo- 
mungan,  where  an  interpreter  had  married  a  sul- 
tan's daughter,  a»d,  ere  we  were  awari'  of  it,  had 
rewarded  the  venerable  patriarcli-father  of  his 


Ited  what  Ims  most  affected  the  life  of 
e  iloros  diirinn  the  past  year,  I  should 
building  of  military  roads  into  their 
■re  almost  inaccessible  country.  These 
'8  liave  caused  a  political  readjustment 
letty  sidtans  and  dattos.  When  wo  en- 
eir  country,  the  more  powerful  leaders 
t  pleased  with  our  presence,  while  they 
■d  our  overtures  looking  toward  friendly 
:ion. 

nately,  some  dattos  who  were  poorer  in 
id  lower  in  the  social  scale  were  shrewd 
to  recognize  their  opiKirtunity.  By  ally- 
nselves  with  the  Americans,  they  at  once 
military  protection  while  in  tlie  execu- 
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liriilfi  hy  oustiiij|[  liini  from  liis  soat  i)f  autlmrity. 
"WhctliiT  the  8iiii-in-law  ff  It  tliat  lio  liml  Ih^mi  de- 
ceived into  ail  uiiijicasaiit  luatrimDiiia!  alliatico 
was  not  a  subject  lor  uflicial  iiiquiry.  Certain  it 
is.  tliis  yoitn^  Moro.  w)>o  a  year  a);ii  catiic  to  ua 
dirty  and  ragged,  possessing  tlie  single  tjualifiea- 
tion  of  beinft  able  to  speak  fluently  a  species  of 
Spanish  tliat  iniglit  bave  caused  his  death  if  ad- 
dressed to  a  I'astilian,  is  to-day  a  snltau. 

Tlln:   VALUE   OP   STKRK    HEASt'KKS. 

A  swb-datto,  fonnerly  in  the  service  of  n  now 
de|>osfd  oppressor,  could  buy  and  sell  his  former 
master  over  and  over  again,  for  tlio  first  time 
in  bistory.  Muros  have  apprehended  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  military  autburities  tin'  niiirdci-or  nf 
a  soldier.  For  the  first  time,  Morn  jiricats  have 
Ins'U  won  from  tlndr  habit  of  jireiudiing  war  to 
tlie  iiructice  of  proclaiming  peace.  Time  was 
roipiired  to  reacli  these  men.  but  by  the  exercise 
of  patience,  kindm-ss.  ami  wisdom.  Major  I{.  I,. 
Bullard.  Tw.^nty-eigbth  liifiintry,  has  drawn 
them  aliout  him.  Influentiiil  agents  have  tliey 
proved  themselves  to  he.  It  were  idle  to  ccm- 
vey  the  impression  that  achievements  by  peace 
methods  were  possible  without  mure  or  less  re- 
port to  arms.    Not  a  few  Mon.s  have  be.-n  taught 


ed    1 


■  file 


lif.' 


I  prop^-r 
■giiment   i 


Tbey 
ivage 


atily 


iippreciiite   that  wi?   are   here  I 

if  we  can.  forcibly  if  we  must.     Many  have 

ed  that  kindness  docs  nut  meim  weakness. 

FJecoUections   of  lessons   H'lnnnistered  at  I'an- 

dajiatan.    Hacolod.   Taracn.   Lati,    Biraiii-Hingan. 

and  Bacayaun  will  not  fade  from  tlie  native  mind 

for  a  generation  at  h'ast.     Hut  so  far  from  rmr 


government  being  held  in  droad  becaiiw  'i 
these  provoked  eiigageineat»,  Moros  refer  m 
tliem  with  expressions  of  entire  approval. 

tJenerai  Sumner,  who  bore  the  burden  mJ 
tlie  beat  of  the  day,  on  the  eve  of  his  dejarictr 
for  home  put  thia  Bentiment  into  a  perwiul 
letter : 

I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  thnt  a  npedmlB 
camiiaign  couM  have  been  laaugiiratMl  in  the  3ta» 
coimlry  at  any  time,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  till  Mtw 
or  devastate  their  conntry,  and  atillles;*  havelaajvii^ 
to  expose  our  men  to  aeedless  danger.  I  nm  ArviH 
toward  the  end  of  my  military  career,  and.  wlawm 
may  be  in  store  (or  me  personally,  I  wish  abon  «I1 
MiiiiKM  to  retire  with  the  teellng  that  no  one  has  be* 
sacrificed  to  add  to  my  military  reputation. 
TUE    SrLTAX  OF  JOLO  AND  HIB  WANINQ    IXFLrtSCl 

Now,  if  the  problema  of  reconstruction  ire 
difficult  and  delicate  in  Uindanao,  they  aiv  qoite 
as  much  so  in  the  Sulu  archipelago.  Tb* 
Sultau  of  Jo!o,  who  still  styles  himself  ih* 
'Shadow  of  Clod."  is  clearly  enough  a  paminj 
shadow,  ilis  real  power  is  now  known  to  law 
been  overestimated.  It  is  not  unlikely  thit  h* 
may  take  up  a  permanent  residence  in  Borneo 
or  elsewhere,  beyond  the  limits  of  Amencu 
sovereignty. 

At,  a  factor  in  futui«  equations  he  is  sare  to 
be  eliminated,  whether  he  shoald  finally  dedd' 
upon  a  steji  of  complete  expatriation  or  not 
Monllis  ago,  he  declared  to  General  Sumner  tbn 
it  would  be  monstrouB  to  hold  him  responsiblf 
for  what  the  dattos  or  their  followers  should  d* 
as  they  never  obeyed  his  orders  unless  it  snitfJ 
their  convenience  to  do  so.  A  national  feeliM 
is  wholly  non-existent  among  ICoros. 
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led  people  cannot  be  found  on  the  globe, 
e  it  is  easy  to  play  one  leader  against  au- 

lere  is  a  more  or  less  popular  notion  that 
)ic  is  very  generally  understood  by  Moros. 

impression  has  arisen,  no  doubt,  from  the 
th&t  Moro  scribes  use  Arabic  vowels  and 
anMits  in  spelling  out  phonetically  the  ver- 
lar.     It  is  also   true  that  a  sprinkling  of 

Arabic  words  and  not  a  few  corrupt  deriv- 
fl  are  found  in  the  Moro  tongue, 

CUBIOCS  LEOAL  CCSTOMS. 

te  Moros  have  no  system  of  laws  as  such. 
penal  passages  of  the  Koran,  taken  in  con- 
on  with  local  customs,  are  referred  to  as 
rilab.  To  be  precise,  the  local  customs  are 
ly  interpretations  or  evasions  of  the  Tilab 
ar. 

ind  is  held  in  common,  the  dattos  claiming 
3ns  as  their  own,  just  as  our  Indian  chiefs 

wont  to  do.  In  some  localities,  a  '  Master 
le  Field "  allots  plots  of  ground  to  indi 
als  for  permanent  or  temporary  occupancj 

real  estate  may  not  be  alienated  without 
lission  having  first  been  o'btained  from  the 
jrity  granting  residence  thereon.  The  rnni 
laws,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  are  petul 

The  Koran  provides  as  a  penalty  for  theft 

the  hands  of  the  thief  should  be  cut  off 
onsequence  of  this  appalling  penalty,  the 
iction  of  a  thief  is  next  to  impossible 
)S  evade  this  penalty  by  sliiftiag  the  re 
sibility  from  the  thief  to  the  man  who  has 
red  loaa.  It  is  held  that  the  victim  of  theft 
iminally  culpable  in  that  he  has  neglected 
feguard  his  projierty.  It  is  even  more  dif 
;  to  convict  a  murderer.  The  accused 
rs  that  he  did  not  commit  the  crime,  his 
ives  are  sworn  in  a  like  defense,  and  one 
ill  invoke  the  curses  recorded  in  the  Koran 

thcmMelvea  and  their  posterity  forever  it 
have  perjured  themselves.  After  the  "trial" 
ided,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  datto  to 
jt  one  humired  pesos  from  the  murderer,  in 
lit  uf  which  he  may  lje  seized  and  sold  into 
ry.  Theoretically,  a  thief  may  also  be 
d  and  sold.  Unavenged  murders  and  rob- 
s  lead  naturally  to  family  feuds,  and  per- 

to  inii'r-tribal  wars. 

larriils  involving  women  are  settled  in  a 
known  alike  to  civilized  and  savage  men. 
■r  the  Hates  treaty,  crimes  committed  by 
is  cannot  be  punished  by  American  courts. 

fact  makes  awkward  situations.  Sultans, 
■s,  nadjis.  and  other  head  men,  who  toil  not 
jpin.  prey  upon  the  people  ;  they  foment 
)  in  order  to  levy  fines,  or  go  to  war  for  the 


sole   purpose    of   enriching    themselves    by   the 
avails  of  robbery. 

The  custom  of  ''  running  amuck  "  is  often  con- 
founded with  jura  mentailo.  The  two  are  dis- 
tinct. Running  amuck  may  grow  out  of  the 
intolerable  oppression  of  an  individual,  who, 
weary  with  life,  is  quite  ready  to  die  if  he  may 
first  kill  enough  of  his  own  race  to  compensate 
him  for  the  loss  of  his  own  life.  Unable  to 
soothe  his  savage  breast,  the  subject  breaks  out 
suddenly  and  hacks  right  and  left  until  he  him- 
self is  slain.  Jura  mentado  is  a  frenzy  cultivated 
for  the  express  purpose  of  wreaTfiug  vengeance 
upon  white  men.  The  subject  is  prepared  by 
a  priest.  His  eyelirows  are  shaved,  his  nails 
closely  clipped,  and  .after  a  bath  he  ii 


white  ;  an  oath  is  administered  by  ihepandita  or 
imam,  who  also  bestows  his  blessings ;  permis- 
sion is  granted  by  the  datto,  who  warns  Moros 
to  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  the  crazy  fanatic  is 
turned  loose  on  his  mission  of  butchery.  Re- 
taliatory measures  easily  check  yarn  mentado,  but 
the  practice  of  "running  amuck"  may  be  re- 
sorted to  at  any  time.  The  one  is  the  outgrowth 
of  fanaticism,  the  other  springs  from  a  long 
course  of  injustice. 

Important  amendments  or  supplemental  legis- 
lation will  come  in  the  course  of  events  to  give 
a  wider  application  of  law  than  the  Bates  treaty 
ever  essayed  to  provide.  That  instrument  served 
an  excellent  temporary  purpose,  for  it  prevented 
war  with  the  Moros  at  a  time  when  we  had  our 
hands  full  of  recalcitrant  Filipinos.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  Moro  province  by  an  act  of  the  Civil 
Commission  makes  it  poeaible  to  reach  the  real 
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nci-As  of  til..  iH-"].!,'.  .)u(Ik"-  •'■  S.  I',.w<-ll.  .,[ 
Jolu,  an  .■x-<.ni<>.T  of  vulunl.-.-rs,  innhi  man  wli<. 
coniljiiii'8  jiractical  judpiin'iit  with  snmiil  li-nrn- 
injr,  is  fully  aliv.'  to  the  .liltu-iilti.'s  l.csi'tting  tin, 
lugul  i>atliway,  while  tlii'  rcconis  nf  lii8  court 
digc'lofU!  till-  ili'tnilH  of  coiitontiiiiiB  tntuUy  iiiroiii 
pn'licn»ililf  ti)  tmi'.  not  cnjivi-rsaiit  with  Moro 
liffianii  cliarac'ttir. 

1)KAL1N(!    WITH    TlIK   *i|,AVKliY    1-lKIHLKM. 

Up  vii'WB  the  future  with  fucourag.'nifut,  Ix- 
lieving  that  tin' ahsciico  of  ciheHiiin  iiiuong  Moros 
is  iiiii.'  of  the  suit'St  );uarH]itei'S  thiit  tliev  tail  li< 
briiught  within  a  few  veiirs  under  c'onlrol  of 
law.  ■  .\(..ro  slavery,  which  thi«  writer  knows  t< 
be  something;  vasllyniyri-  wrinHH  timn  a  •■  harm- 
lees  VHSsalujti'."  will  ili8!i[>lK'ar  shoitlv  after  tin 
lands  an- -iivi.ie,!  into  M<.veralty  and' each  hoW- 
cr  (irotected  in  Iiis  rights  itf  owneinhip  ami  pre- 
vented  from  aliiMiatinft  the  name.  Nothing  wo 
quiekly  <icv<'lo]is  a  spirit  of  indejieiident  man- 
hood as  title  to  land.  To  HlKrate  Malav  slaves 
l,.y  pnrehase  would  but  enrieh  the  sh.veliolders 
antl  make  the  jiathway  of  the  freedinen  mori" 
bewildering.  Such  a  [mliey  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  strong  anil  propor- 
tionately lower  the  courage  of  the  weak.  The 
slave  wouhl  still  be  a  slave  to  a  master  whose 
powers  had  been  greatly  augmented.  Let  us 
say  that  every  fifth  Moro  is  a  slave.  If  then- 
are  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Muros. 
which  is  a  conservative  estimate,  there  would 
be  fifty  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  to 
purchase.  Assuming  tliat  this  mass  could 
be  liought  at  i'l'y  gold  per  head,  there  wonld 
be  put  into  the  pockets  of  sultans  and  dattos 
at  one  time  the  sum  of  tl2.").0iH)  in  gold,  or 
TUon-  than  2.j(l.()(M)  pesos.  The  effect"  of  this 
would  be  to  fasten  more  tightly  than  ever  the 
fetters  on  tlu^  poor  and  prolong  the  period  of 
polygamy  aiLumg  the  rich.  Marriage  is  Iar;rely 
a  matter  of  barter  and  sale  at  best.  I'oor  fa- 
thers wouhl  continue  to  sell  their  daughters  to 
the  highi'ft  bidders  as  of  yoii'.  Polygamy  is 
sanctioned  at  once  by  the  Koruu  and  by  ancient 
tradition. 

r  Southern  negro  foumi  himself  helpless 
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of  slaves  by  purchase  is  in  contemplulion.      The 


luseipiences  of  sucli  a  course  are  clear 

The  division  of  land  in  aevcraltv  v 
fn'edmen  a  chance  in  lite,  and  the  provid 
industrious  will  come  to  the  front.  In  f 
intelligence,  the  hest  Blavcs  are  equal  wii 
masters,  and  as  matters  now  stand,  do  ri» 
their  inherited  lot  to  station  and  influcnc 
Koran  holds  the  old,  who  are  naturally 
vativc,  hut  with  a  pcrHonal  acqnaintani 
souH-  of  the  prominent  Moro  priests  to  " 
opinion  upon,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  t 
that  a  rational  system  of  government  echo 
easily  supplant  a  religious  cult  whose  te 
is  toward  stagnation  and  fanaticism. 


Moro  youth  may  bo  led,  within  a  gem 
into  a  broader  conception  of  life  than  tl 
bian  propliot  ever  gained  or  '■Tevealed," 
iial'training  schools,  experimental  fam 
making  of  highways  and  railroads,  theini 
tion  of  agricultural  implements  vhich  oi 
with  the  cogon  grass,  the  reclamation  < 

'InOoiobei'lut.ttieLcglslatJTaOcianaaaCthalli 
Ini'CM  pBsxed  a  law  prohibiting  BlaTB-hnntlncln  mU  I 
tprritoTjr  and  pnivldlnji  for  the  oon&MMttmi  of  T« 
^aiird  in  such  tniffl''. ;  this  Imw  bu  tmen  mmfli^ 

Philippine 


.jtM 
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3  for  the.  cultivation  of  hemp,  coffee,  and 
■,  and  the  eetablishmont  of  mills  and  fac- 
*, — tbese  will  work  wonders. 


was  said  last  year  that  Moros  would  not 
.  More  tlian  two  thousand  of  tliem  have 
eniptoyed  in   Mindanao  alone  during  the 


year  190,1.  It  cannot,  of  couree,  be  maintained 
that  these  men  are  efficient  laborers.  Efficiency 
comes  by  training.  Heal  labor  is  something 
unauthorized  by  tradition  or  custom  for  any 
but  slaves. 

Every  Moro  who  has  wielded  a  pick  and 
shovel  this  year  has  done  what  his  ancestors 
never  did.  This  departure  from  time-honored 
example  means  much  to  an  Oriental.  But  the 
love  of  money  is  inherent,  and  the  Moros  have 
made  a  gi'eat  deal  of  it  out  of  the  American 
occupation.  A  mounted  Moro  police  wilt,  in  my 
opinion,  prove  to  be,  when  properly  officered, 
onii  of  the  most  efficient  bodies  of  native  con- 
stabulary ever  organized. 

Steps  will  not  be  taken  hurrii'dly,  nor  will 
power  be  intrusted  to  natives  who  are  untried 
in  subordinate  positions.  New  material  of  sur- 
prising quality  is  being  developed  daily  among 
young  Moros,  who  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  proving  loyal.  General 
Wood's  first  act  on  arriving  inZamboanga  was  to 
make  immediate  preparations  for  a  journey 
across  the  Moro  country  of  Mindanao.  Thia 
trip  was  followed  by  a  visit  to  the  principal 
islands  of  the  Sulu  group.  Having  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  territory  and  the  more 
pressing  needs,  he  was  prepared  to  address  him- 
self to  the  task  of  organizing  and  putting  into 
effect  a  suitable  government  for  the  Jloro  prov- 
ince. Ho  has  associated  with  him,  by  liis  own 
selection,  cool  lioads  and  stea'ly  hands.  That 
he  will  prove  equal  to  the  complicated  task  is 
not  doubted  by  those  who  know  his  worth. 


PHILIPPINE   TRADE    AND    INDUSTRY    ON   VII 

BV   WILLIAM    P.    WILSON. 


AT  till-  Louisitina  riirchiifii'  KxiR.sUion,  to  lio 
Infill  at  St.  Louis  next  yt'ar.  an  oppor- 
tunity will  111'  jrivvn  111  litii'iy  tbi'  I'liilippine  coun- 
try, its  i>ocipli'.  Miiil  its  govirniiwnt  at  sbort 
ninKi'.  ^'or  neaMy  a  yt-iir,  the  insular  govern- 
nii^nt.  tliriiufrh  an  <'\)>iisJtii>u  iKianI,  has  been 
niakiiig  |>ii'])iiniii<iiis  fur  un  exhibit  of  Philip- 
pinv  prciiiucts.  itmnufa('tur<.'8,  art,  fthnoio)j;y,  anil 
cilucrttioiial  nu-tiii..ls.  Tlie  witorprise  has  be.' n 
planned  on  a  scale  conunenBuratt'  with  the  im- 
portance (if  till'  intiTi'Stfl  involved.  The  offorta 
of  the  coniniisKii>n  have  been  so  heartily  aec- 
onde.!  by  tlie  jicople  that  the  scope  of  the  ex- 
hibit has  been  enlarged,  and  every  effort  is  be- 
iiig  niaile  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  tlie  value 
and  iniportanco  of  our  insular  jiossessions  in  the 

OEOGHAPHICAl.   FACTS   AXIl    RELATIOX8. 

Tlie  little  jjeneral  knowledge  wliicb  the  mass 
of  our  people  now  have  of  the  PhHippines  was 
pi-obably  largely  gained  during  the  exciting  (>e- 
riod  immediately  following  the  capture  of  ila- 
nila,  in  the  summer  ot  l«!t8.  I'reviously,  few 
[wople  liad  ever  heard  of  the  islands,  and  fewer 
still  couhl  have  located  them  upon  the  map. 

The  I'hilip|>ine  Islands  form,  together  with 
the  empire  of  Japan,  a  chain  of  islands  of  vol- 
canic origin,  lying  northeast  and  southwest, 
(larallel  with  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  They 
eonstitute  the  southern  thii-d  of  this  chain,  and 
lie  entirely  within  the  tropics.  Their  geograph- 
ical jHisition  in  resfx'ct  to  the  empire  of  China 
is  of  great  conimemal  importance  to  the  United 
:States,  and  their  development,  under  the  aus- 
pices I'f  this  country,  is  u  matter  of  absorbing 
interest. 

In  lerriti'Hal  area,  thev  oonstitnte  an  empire 
in  themselves.  The  laiid  suiH-rllcies  (r27,f!o3 
siiuare  niile,s>  is  larger  than  the  coinbinetl  area 
■  ■f  tile  New  England  States.  New  York,  and 
New  Jer.-rt'v  vrj;'.Mil'  Sijuare  miles'.  The 
•  '.imate    i:-   as    beaUhiu!    us    that    of    Jamaica. 


sup 


t  lo. 


feel. 
.1  and 


the  climate  ii  like  tiiat  of  the  r.p[>er  Alleglia 
Mountains  in  June. 


OROUPISO   OF    XATIVE    TRIBES. 

'Ilie  islands  have  a  population  of  abont '. 
000  souls,  of  whom  al>out  600,000  aree 
as  nncivibzed,  or  non-Christian.  There  ar 
general  classes  of  native  inhabitants. — th 
gritos,  Idonesians,  Malayans,  and  Europeai 
tinos.  The  Negritos  are  supposed  to  havi 
the  first  inhabitants,  and  to  have  come 
New  Guinea.  They  are  black,  of  small 
and  are  the  only  people  on  the  islands  wlic 
kinky  hair.  Tliere  are  now  Negritos  of  i 
blood  in  many  of  the  islands. 

The  Idonesians  are  natives  of  the  iala 
Mindanao.  They  are  noted  for  great  mni 
development,  light  color,  a  high  forehead, 
line  nose,  and  considerable  height.  That 
seven  tribes  of  the  pare  blood,  sod  am 
mixed  blood. 

ITie  Malayan  race  is  the  one  most  Ut)| 
resented  in  the  population.  No  MalajV 
blood  are  found  in  any  jiarl  of  the  island 
are  divided  inln  ihre.-  groupg, — aIm  C 
pagan,  and  Moluiniiiiedan  Malays.  An 
(.'hristiao  Malays  are  the  TaKnlogs,  nm 
about  LaOO.Ood.  gathered  aWut  MKDil* 
commercial  centers  of  other  highly  i 
provinces ;  also  the  Vigayans,  of  wh4| 
are  2,500,000  spread  over  the  group  of, 
blearing  their  name,  and  who,  from  an  M 
have  inhabited  ihe  coasta  of  Mlndana 
most  im)>ortant  of  the  MohaniiDpiliin  Mt 
the  Moros,  whose  political,  religious,  at 
mercial  center  is  at  Suln.  in  the  t^xtnmu 
ern  portion  of  tiie  islands. 

l"he  Euroi>ean  Meetieos  ar©  the  pnidlit 
terniarriage  between  the  Qativtie  of  aU 
and  Euro^ieans.  principally  Spaniards- 
are  found  at  al)  comnieKial  cenitin^  Hgg 
ularly  at  Manili  iind  thv  provincial  eapU 

Many  of  the  trii>e#.  under  the  i 
friars  during  the  Sjianish  nile.  had  1  ^^ 
tianizel.  The  inlelligeDce  and  civil'Si 
the  ni'u-(.'hrtstia  ri  in)«£  exist  in  wulriji: 
degrees.  Not  more  than  10  per  cent.  «f 
habiiuuts  of  the  islanila  as  a  vbi>l«%  fcn 
S|>anish.  and  they  necessarily  spuak  lli«^ 
dialects.  | 

The  Negritos  are  i  bdivided  ttinlcr  IWI 
one  triWl  names,   a        aomber  i 
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[(JoneeiAii  tribes  of   Mimlaoao  are  known 

■  sixteen  namea.  and  number  about  252,- 
Tlie  most  numerous  are  the  Malayans, 
.re  recognized  under  forty-seven  race  and 
names,  and  number  about  C,000,000. 
of  these  tribes  dwell  in  the  most  inao- 
le  inoiintaina  and  forests  throughout  the 
s.  The  dominant  races  of  this  blood  are 
"isayan,  2,G01.(i00  ;  Tagalogs,  l,6G;t,900  ; 
;b,  51«,100;  Uocanos,  441,700;  Pangasi- 
,  365,500  ;  PampaDgOB,  337,900;  Cagay- 
1«6,3U0  ;  and  Moros,  100,000,  exclusive  of 
inao.  There  are  also  about  50,000  Chinese 
islands,  most  of  whom  are  located  at  Ma- 
lud  are  chiefly  traders. 
:  Negritos  are  a  weak  people,  physically 
lentally.  Their  language  is  conspicuously 
?nt  fi'om  the  rest.  The  languages  of  the 
mces  are  similar,  and  are  intimately  re- 
t«  the  Malayan,  from  which  they  wore 
bly  derived.  Books  have  been  published 
ire  in  use  in  the  archipelago  in  twenty- 
different  dialects. 


The  Tagalogs  have  attained  the  highest  civili- 
zation of  any  of  the  Philippine  peoples.  The 
wild  tribes  are.  as  a  rule,  peaceful,  although 
cannibalism  and  head-hunting  have  been  charged 
against  some  of  the  tribes  fierce  by  nature. 
Human  sacrifice  is  practised  in  Mindanao  among 
some  of  the  more  ignorant  tribes. 

hESOCHCEB   OF   THE   ISLANDS. 

Manila,  the  metropolis  of  the  archipelago,  is 
acity  of  250,000  inhabitants.  Eleven  oliier  cities 
contain,  each,  more  than  10.000.  They  are— 
Batangas,  3.1,431  ;  Baliuag,  17,l!2:)  ;  San  Miguel 
de  Mayumo,  19,307  ;  Copiz,  lf>,0!)'2  ;  Panay, 
193.431;  Cebu,  11,198;  Daluguete.  l<J,-269  ; 
Sibonga,  22,979  ;  Lavag,  30,840  ;  Iloilo,  1 1,364  j 
San  Nicolas,  12.743. 

The  wonderful  productiveness  of  the  soil  and 
the  great  diversity  of  climate  make  the  I'hilip- 
pines  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  countries  in 
the  worid.  In  some  of  the  islands,  all  of  the 
cereals  and  vegetables  of  the  United  h^tates  may 
be  raised   in  the   liiglter  altitudes.     The  staple 


^EJCS..*^.. 

\  ^^^       '  ^H 

"j^^ 

i|ii| 

ImI 

«Lfij^~-- 

n)i:  brcAiI-rruit  (n  Hie  fcireifruunil  and  ilrled  fliih.  fruits,  aai 
he  wiimcn  are  tliiwe  cif  tlii:  nntlvr  ThkbIob  people,  who  c 
i^vrrtne  r)(  llie  native  shat-k«  wliich  (umiah  aliade  and  ] 


Bwe«t  potatoes  In  the  brond  boHket-paos.   The  c 
impose  a  majority  of  the  nattve  Inbaibitaiita  at  Hanilft. 
roteetion  Is  maile  of  bamboo  poles,  with  nlpa— a  sort  of 
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BiKfios    liavt'  befn   enumei-  1 
aiwl,   iiicluiliii^  iiirgi'iy  ;>  | 

iiicrcial  valiii-.  A  I'owiirr 
huivau,  created  iu  lnufl,  hii 
taken  charge  ol'  thislrtiiitj 
sdurce  of  natural  n-w!th 
and  eetalilislied  regiilatiouf 
ctivering  the  proteciioD  sm 
markelin^  of  the  liiiilxr. 
<;utta-|>ei-cha  is  one  of  \\.r 
most  valualjle  of  the  for"^ 
exporti-d 


Mindai 


ral  i; 


products,  ill  tin-  <iri]c'i-  of  tlii-ir  imjiin-taiici',  an? : 
iieiiip,  kiiiiwii  till'  woi'ld  over  ns  -Maitilii  ht-jiiii, 
tohacco,  sugar,  copra,  ciiffi*.  and  rice;  oocim- 
niits,  chitculuti-,  eurii.  wiieat,  iiidifjro.  peaniit:^.  and 
vegetahieg  in  many  varieties  arc  also  ju'oduced. 
In  Mindanao  and  Palawan,  cinnamtm.  cloves, 
nutinegR.  mace,  and  other  valualile  spicea  ai-o 
produced  abundantly. 

Rice  ia  the  cliief  food  of  till  Easterii  ]>oi>p]es ; 
more  tlian  ime  hnndi-eil  and  twenly  varieties 
ai-e  known,  ami  it  is  •-iiltiviiti'd  I>otli  on  lowlands 
and  uplands.  It  was  f.^n.ierlv  larfiflv  exported, 
hut  tlie  i.rodu.'tioTi  is  now  murli   l.elow  the  f-.i.d 
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U  llV  til.' 


t!je   eivi,   c 
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iron.  null.   .. 
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and  ..lliiT  1 

Ga»  K  said 

The  fores 

sof 

nouB  varieties  of  ]>lants  jir- 
duciiiK  ruhlxT  have  t-t« 
foun<l  in  large  quantities  ij 
a  number  of  the  islan-U. 
Kamljoo  and  jtalm  an'  i-:l- 
ployi'il  principallv  iu  li:>' 
construf  t  ion  \.f  iwtiv.- 
houses.  Bridges oonslraiitJ 
without  nails,  made  of  \m\- 
Ijoo  poles  tied  togethernitii 
rattan,  are  strong  enuujjh 
to  support  army  wagonj. 
The  fruits,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  are  su- 
]ifrior  iu  ipiality  and  abundant  in  variety.  Xeir 
speeies  introduced  from  the  United  States  EUf- 
ci-ed  well.  The  comnioneet  and  cheapest  fniit 
is  the  banana,  many  species  of  which  are  colli 
vated.  The  choicest  fmit  in  the  islands  b  tlif 
mango,  wliich  here  becomes  much  finer  than  in 
otlier  ti'opicAl  countries. 

The  I'liilippiue  Islands  is  not  9,  mann&ctuiag 
country,  although  the  natives  have  great  apti- 
tude in  making  certain  kinds  of  fabrics.  A 
most  beautiful  cloth  ia  made  from  a  combiBS- 
tion  of  silk  and  pineapple  fiber.  Manila  hemp  is 
also  extensively  woven  into  doth  hy  the  natives. 
The  primitive  looms  are  operated  by  hand,  en 
tiivly  by  women.  Cordage  and  rope  are  maoa- 
factuied  at  several  factories  in  Manila  by  the 
most  simple  methods.  One  of  the  principal  in- 
dusirii's  is  the  extracting  and  drying  of  llw 
lienip  (ilier.  wliich  is  prepared  for  the  lonigB 
market  in  l.ales. 

TlIK    r.oVEKNUKKT   AKD   THE   KXrOUTIOV. 

Since  the  United  States  GoTemment  took  pot- 
session  of  the  islands,  every  attempt  poadbla  bti  \ 
been  made  for  their  betterment.  Sanitary  oon- 1 
ditions  liave  been  eatablishcd  as  far  as  practiei- 
bli'.  und  public  improvements  have  bent  made 
in  every  direction.  The  benefits  to  the  people 
have  bi-en  so  obvious  that  opposition  has  prac- 
tically ceased.  Good  order  haa  been  mUin?d 
iu  niiiny  places  where  formerly  only  tribal  lels- 
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tions  existed.  A  good  ByBtem  of  government 
has  been  yiihstituted  for  a.  bad,  or  none.  The 
islands  have  been  divided  into  about  forty  prov- 
inces, over  each  of  which  a  provincial  governor 
administers  wholesome  and  well-formulated  laws. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment to  make,  at  St.  Louis,  as  complete  a 
picture  of  the  islands  aa  possible.  It  will  be  a 
government  exhibit,  an  exposition  in  itself,  prac- 
tically standing  alone  on  thirty-five  acres  of 
beautiful  ground.  More  than  a  year  ago,  the 
government  passed  an  act  ordering  this  exhibi- 
tion, under  which  a  board  of  three  was  created, 
to  be  known  as  the  Philippine  Government 
Board,  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  government 
and  take  complete  charge  of  the  exhibition. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  arranged  by  Governor 
Taft,  the  civil  governor  of  the  islands,  that  this 
board  should  have  the  aid  of  all  the  government 
bureaus,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Health,  Bureau 
of  Forestry,  Bureau  of  Mining,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Government  Laboratories, 
and  others  ;  also  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
with  its  several  bureaus,  including  that  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Philippine  Con- 
stabulary, and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  The 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  prepare 
an  educational  exhibit. 

LITERARY    AND    ABT    COLLECTIONS. 

In  order  that  the  highest  state  of  civilization 
of  the  islands  shall  be  represented  at  St.  Louis, 


the  Government  Exposition  Board  has  made 
numerous  special  arrangements  to  secure  the 
best  in  art,  literature,  and  science  which  might 
not  otherwise  be  brought  under  the  government 
organization.  In  the  very  early  stages  of  the 
work,  arrangements  were  made  to  gather  from 
Spain  and  from  other  European  countries,  as 
well  as  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  all  the  liter- 
ature produced  in  or  concerning  the  islands,  so 
that  a  complete  library  touching  the  Philippines, 
from  the  earliest  notices  of  their  discovery  to 
the  present  time,  is  likely  to  be  placed  on  exhi- 
bition. As  this  literature  was  most  likely  to  be 
found  in  Spain,  a  thoroughly  competent  com- 
mission was  sent  to  Madrid  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  board  in  that  direction.  Col- 
lections of  paintings  were  made  in  Manila,  both 
from  the  government  and  from  private  citizens, 
which  would  illustrate  art  in  the  capital.  A 
premium  of  tlO,OOU  in  gold  was  offered  for  the 
best  works  in  painting,  sculpture,  wood-carving, 
and  silversmiths'  work ;  10,000  in  gold  was 
offered  in  premiums  for  women's  work,  such  as 
the  finest  cloth- weaving,  embroidery,  and  other 
artistic  work  requiring  great  skill. 

ENTHUSIASM    OF   NATIVE   OFFICIALS. 

One  of  the  first  moves  of  the  board  was  to  in- 
spire each  of  the  forty  provincial  governors,  who 
are  nearly  all  Filipinos,  with  enthusiasm  for  Lav- 
ing his  particular  province  represented  at  St. 
Louis  with  the  very  best  of  everything  there  is 
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til  riitTiin.    ThfH-  tiriiliKB snataln  hmvy  nruiy  wiu9'n« 

I'  tinrii'ultural  pxliihits.  together  with  suci;  ii 
m.iliiiii  ad  ctiii  Ik-  prt'senteil.  will  Iw  (lis]ila>v 
Ik  l:ir^c  liuiliHiig  (luvoted  entirely  to  ihat  j'Ui 
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VEBXMEXT    LABOKATDHCEf. 


\cry  lurly  in  tlie  recimstniction  of  ihp  islamls. 
he  t'lnii'il  Smres  (iorernnient  ostablisbtvl  *i.- 
icriiuciti  slalious  ami  laboratorii-s  to  disi-ovrr 
111'  ]i<isffil.'iliiii'ii  for  the  future  comiiierct>  of  it* 
i-niitry.  Among  these  were  laboratories  (^t 
ill'  liin-  mill  iiriilwliun  of  aniiMals  fmm  di«?»ft'- 
nr  iiiniri'Vi'ineiils  in  the  methods  of  euhuft' of 
:i>'.  rtiij;ar.  ami  l^ilwcco.  for  the  develop ineDt '<:' 
:.i'  L;iiil;»-[«'reha  and  rubl)er  industry,  and  f"r 
in>  luiniiitr  "f  minerals,  with  which  the  islands 
?-.T.ii.l.  Si-Vfran>ure&ii8  were  ereateil  for  sys- 
[■ni;ii;e  w.Tk  in  these  varions  fields,  and  tlw 
>'untr>''s  industries  has  alresdr 


iMe. 


:.    FKATl'RES   or  THK   KXHIBtT. 

iiie  exhil-it  will  occupy  thirty-five 
;::ii!Ly  uuilulating  grounds  lyiDft 
vi-:u  A^miiltunl  Building  of  the 
-.-ir'.y  nine  acres  of  wbieh  are 
■  ■r.'M  irves, 

v-:^:ti-r  an  idea  of  the  extent  nd 
I'  i^iaiids.  a  gnat  map  123  feei 
■<■;  V-n\^d  will  lepresent  the  isliaila 
It  will  Iv  built  npoD  a  nised 
<!nent.  and  k>  adjusted  that  the 
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visitor  can  walk  around  tlie  entire  map  on  a 
handsome  raised  platform  of  bamboo.  The  map 
will  show  the  relation  of  the  islands  to  one  an- 
other and  tlie  waterways  between  them,  and  the 
geographical  relation  of  the  whole  to  Japan  on 
the  north,  China  on  the  west,  and  Borneo  and 
the  Celebes  on  the  south.  The  map  will  give  to 
the  visitor  a  very  good  idea  of  the  relation  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  civilized  and  un- 
civilized peoples  surrounding  them,  and  tlie  ex- 
hibition as  a  whole  will  show,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  actual  position  in  civilization,  art,  science, 
manufactures,  and  mining. 

At  the  very  entrance  to  the  grounds  will  be 
a  representation  of  the  "  Walled  City  "  of  Manila, 
the  "  Intra-MuroB,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  Span- 
lards.  It  will  show  the  massive  old  Spanish 
walls  surrounded  by  moats,  pierced  with  em- 
brasures for  the  guns,  and  great  ports  and  gate- 
ways. This  will  represent  the  touch  of  civiliza- 
tion offered  to  the  islanders  by  their  Spanish 
rulers. 

THE  BUiLnidoa. 

Six  large  exhibition  buildings  will  be  arranged 
around  a  central  plaza  on  the  high  and  promi- 
nent lands  of  the  reservation.  Four  of  these 
will  occupy  each  a  side  of  the  plaza,  and  the 
other  two  will  bo  placed  opposite  its  diagonal 
corners.  The  most  promifient  of  these  build- 
ings will  be  called  the  Government  Building,  or 
Ai/i"il<imi''ii/'i.  It  will  resemble  the  Ayuntamienlo 
in  the  Spanish  capital  of  Manila.  The  first  floor 
will  contain  a  largo  art  gallery  and  representa- 
tive records,  and  the  second  floor  will  be  devoted 
to  iiffices.  The  magnificent  collection  of  old 
paintings,  historical  and 
■  ■therwise,  loaned  to  the  Gov- 
iTiiincnt  Board  by  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Manila  and 
other  citifes  of  the  islands, 
will  be  shown  in  the  art  gal- 


The  other  two  sides  of  the  plaza  will  be 
occupied  by  the  Educational  Building,  and  the 
building  in  which  the  exhibits  of  mining  and 
fisheries  and  horticulture  will  be  shown.  The 
last-named  building  represents  a  typical  Ikla- 
nila  dwelling  of  the  higher  or  cultivated  class. 
The  large  windows  on  the  first  story  are  cov- 
ered with  iron  guards.  The  stucco  walls  are 
done  in  color.  The  exhibition  rooms  are  rep- 
resentations of  the  living  -  rooms,  connected 
with  handsome  arches  adorned  with  typical 
Filipino  wood  -  carving.  The  supporting  cob 
umns  are  the  stems  of  bamboo,  and  the  cap- 
itals are  representations  of  the  leaves  and 
head  of  the  palm.  The  frieze  is  made  up  of 
palm  leaves  fully  spread.  Tliis  building  will 
show  the  typical  overhanging  second  story,  with 
its  sliding  shell  windows  the  shells  taking  the 
place  of  glass.  Hiej  are  the  inside  half  of  a 
variety  of  scallop,  and  tranannt  the  light,  but 
exclude  the  heat. 

The  building  wdl  be  filled  with  exhibits  of 
the  various  methods  of  catthing  and  curing  fish, 
also  with  the  collection  of  mmeials  representing 
the  mining  interests  of  the  islands. 

PROGRESS    I\    KDUCATION. 

Directly  opposite  the  fisheries  (ollection  is  the 
building  for  the  educational  exhibit.  Its  charts 
and  exhibits  will  show  in  graphic  form  the  laws 
governing  education,  the  methods  and  progress 
being  made,  the  number  and  kinds  of  schools 
aii-eady  established,  and  between  the  lines  some- 
thing of  the  hard  work  and  the  self  sacrifice  of 
hundreds  of  American  teachers  who  are  devot- 
ing themselves  to  this  work. 


.    the   ( 


of 


'   oppositi 

1  will  be  the  Build- 
iiifT  of  Ethnology,  construct- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  cathedral, 
with  three  recessed  arches 
•  ■n  the  front.  In  this  will  be 
mi  (-xhibition  of  implements, 
clothing,  utensils,  weapons, 
and  other  articles  showing 
the  customs,  habits,  and  gen- 
eral life  of  the  various  races 
inhabiting  the  islands.  As 
an  object-lesson,  this  exhibit 
will  be  both  instructive  and 
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under  the  v-t- 

thomunlilv  iiiaiiKuriitfi]  ami  orpiuizi'il  nil  iivi.-r 
till-  isliimU,  iiioro  lliaii  two  liunUml  litul  tivt-iity- 
live  thoiiMiiid  adults  nnd  clnldii>ii  lire  l<>ariuti)>; 
to  rend  auil  iii]H'iik  the  Kiijijlish  laiigiiiij;p.  It  is 
said  that  only  10  jht  ci-iit.  o(  tliu  irilial'iinuts  in 
tlio  nn>8t  liijrldy  civilizi'd  pornon  of  tlic  islands 
BjH'ak  any  t^ixiiiisli.  afti-r  tlir  four  liiindrvd  years 
of  oivuiiatiuii  bv  H]mnisli  rulors  :  luil  ihe  [iroiili- 
ocy  is  hi'iv  luadV  lliat  in  less  tlmti  live  years  th(* 
Filijiiiii'S  wlio  s[»>ak  Kiifilisli  will  ctitniiinlier 
tenfold  ilioso  who  have 
learned 


Tho  two  buildings  looted 
at  opposite  diagon&l  cornen 
of  the  plaza,  and  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  iL 
are  for  exhibits  of  forestty 
and  agriculture,  respecdnly. 
The  Forestry  Buraan  bu 
made  a  most  interesting  col- 
lection of  the  native  woodi. 
many  of  which  are  Dnknon 
outside  of  the  islands.  Same 
of  theao  trees  grow  to  onor 
mons  proportions,  and  slabs 
and  sections  of  their  tnmki 
will  bo  placed  on.  ezhibitioii, 
polished  and  unpolishad,  to 
Bhuw  their  adaptation  for 
furniture  woods.  One  hno- 
drcd  and  fifty  or  more  larp 
logs,  each  of  a  different 
species,  will  form  the  supports  for  the  Forestry 
Ituilding. 

'rill-  .\nricultui-al  Building  will  he  built  almrsl 
eutireiy  uf  bnmlioo,  with  a  palm  covering  for  thu 
roof.  It  will  be  one  of  the  best  illustrations  oi 
I'hilippine  construction.  Forty-one  Filipino  car- 
penters are  already  on  the  exhibition  grounds  to 
take  chargR  of  tho  work  of  construction,  and  i 
fine  opportunity  is  thus  presented  to  observe 
their  metliods.  which  are  bo  unlike  those  oi 
other  nations. 

In  tiiis  building  will  be  shown  the  various 
kind?  of  grain  grown  in  Luzon  and  the  other 


iHl  with  open  pine  foi 
ru<-tfit  ){i)viTnmciit  tr 


The    ten 


■  dei 


■  of  llu. 
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(The  cocoannt  paliDB  give  a  beautiful  setting  to  the 


provinces,  together  with  the  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion of  rice.  A  realistic  model  of  a  rice  planta- 
tion, and  an  exhibition  of  the  processes  used  in 
the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  Manila  hemp 
for  export,  will  prove  of  interest. 

MILITAHY    COLLECTIONS. 

A  leading  officer  of  tJie  United  States  army 
has  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  getting  to- 
gether a  suitable  war  exhibit.  This  will  consist 
of  maps  of  the  various  campaigns  made  in  the 
islands,  with  a  collection  of  the  weapons,  home- 
made arms,  documents,  insignia,  flags,  and  ac- 
coutrements of  every  kind  captured  during  the 
insurrection.  Old-time  cannon  and  armaments 
from  the  Spanish  forts  will  also  be  shown.  The 
collection  will  include  arms  manufactured  or 
used  by  the  various  tribes  of  islanders.  This 
collection  will  be  shown  in  the  War  Building  in 
the  Walled  City. 

NATIVE   FILIPINO   VILLAGES. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  exhibits  will 
be  the  native  villages,  occupied  by  the  natives 
themselves.  On  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
Philippine  grounds  is  what  is  now  known  as 
Arrowhead  Lake.  On  the  borders  of  this  lake 
the  Moro  village  will  be  built,  the  dwellings 
staniling  over  the  water,  as  in  their  native  land. 
Farther  along  the  lake,  in  a  northwest  direction, 
and  adjoining  the  5Ioros,  another  peculiar  tribe, 


the  Visayans,  will  erect  their 
dwellings  and  show  their  va- 
ried industries.  They  weave 
especially  fine  cloth,  and 
make  hats  and  many  inter- 
esting things.  They  live  in 
small  open  bamboo  huts, 
roofed  with  the  Nipa  palm. 
Their  domestic  habits  may 
be  readily  observed  by  the 
visitors. 

The  Igorrote  village  lies 
still  farther  up  the  lake.  This 
will  be  occupied  by  about 
fifty  natives.  They  are  an 
extremely  interesting  tribe, 
living  wild  in  the  mountains.  ■ 
Althougli  the  climate  is  cool 
there,  they  go  almost  naked. 
They  are  very  docile  and 
tractable.  The  noted  head- 
hunters  are  members  of  this 
group.  None  of  their  young 
men  was  allowed  to  marry 
until  he  had  captured  the 
head  of  an  enemy,  when  he 
was  permitted  to  take  a  wife. 


POLICED    BY    NAT. 

The  grounds  will  be  policed  by  a  battalion  of 
the  Filipino  constabulary,  which  constitutes  the 
police  force  of  the  islands.  This  force  is  made 
up  entirely  of  native  Filipinos,  and  will  eventu- 
ally supersede  the  United  States  troops  now  in 
that  country.  The  men  are  carefully  selected, 
and  it  ia  esteemed  a  high  favor  to  have  a  place 
on  the  force.  During  the  insurrection,  one  tribe 
of  natives,  the  Macahebees,  remained  loyal  to 
the  United  States  army,  and  were  used  as  scouts. 
Two  hundred  of  these  will  be  brought  over  to 
aid  the  constabulary  in  guarding  the  grounds 
and  buildings. 

The  Filipinos  are  good  musicians.  A  fine 
band  of  eighty  pieces,  well  trained,  will  be  sent 
to  St.  Louis,  This  band  is  a  part  of  the  con- 
stabulary organization,  and  holds  the  same  rela- 
tion to  it  that  the  Marine  Band  at  Washington 
does  to  the  regular  army.  It  has,  besides  its 
brass,  a  complete  set  of  orchestral,  instruments, 
which  were  recently  presented  by  the  govern- 
ment. Free  concerts  will  be  given  daily  by  this 
organization  from  a  large  band-stand, 

REPBODUCTION    OF    PHILIPPINE    SCKNEEY. 

Hundreds  of  natives  are  being  selected  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  islands  for  tlie  exposition. 
There  will  be  more  than  a  thousand  in  all. 
They  will  all  live  on  the  grounds. 
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Tlic  Kn.uiuis  will  1,..  atirii.-tiv.-  iiini  tin-  l.uil.l- 
iiiKs  mii.im*.  Till'  nim'  iici-i's  i.f  forest  wiH  l.c 
niiiiii-  til  rciirosriit.  in  sninc  rc»]ii'c'ts.  a  l'liili|i- 
liiiic  fiiri'st.  uiiil  ilic  iiitiviliK'tioii  <>f  tin-  liuts  of 
till-  tr.-c-.lwi'Il.-1-s  ami  utlii-r  lu.v.Otk-s  will  form  a 
alrikiiij;  pirliin'.  Tin.'  1 'rii'tit.al  oliariu-tcr  i>f  the 
twt'lvc  l.uiKliiij^s  now  luuler  cunslriii'tiiin.  tlio 
fifty  iir  niiiri-  nalivc  sljui'ks  compriBintr  tliu  vil- 
Is^'cs  all '11^  tli<'  liiiiik.sof  tliv  lake,  anil  tlit>  Bwnrthy 
boiHiiii'ii  iif  llio  f  'rit'iit  iir;,'inn  tlii'ii  [loriiliar  craft 
Iliriiufih  hiko  aii.l  luiiiil  muiiT  llu-  sliuil'.w  uf  thti 
"" -^li-'tu 


■si)U.-. 


ml  it 


eU. 


■  Si.  I,m 


I'r 


liaKb 


Inns 


iii'tln'rhilipi'iii>.'giivi-ruiiit'nt. 


T'n.i<T  the  act  croatiiip;  tlie  Kx|>..riitiiiii  IV^anL 
prnvisiim  was  made  for  the  appoiiiliiiont  o:  nv- 
liononiry  fonimissionpra,  wlio  will  visit  tliei's- 
position  anil  the  United  States  in  l!i04.  Tlii^ 
honorary  coiniuiasioners  will  be  sc-li-t'K'ii  '.p-'j^ 
till'  inost  H'p resell t*tivo  Filipino  faiiiilii'S.  audit 
is  Iioi>«l  tliat  their  study  of  conilitions  in  Xiv 
Unitfil  States,  and  their sulisequent  reimrt  untlie 
same,  will  give  to  the  jicople  of  the  I'liilqijiimr 
lalamls  a  more  coiiiprehoueive  idea  <.>f  tht-  ^..vrra- 
inent  of  the  t'nited  States,  and  instill  in  tlwir 
iniuds  a  greater  degree  <jf  confidcni.-o  in  its  aiin* 
and  jiiirposes  with  respect  to  its  adnunistraii><!i 
of  l'hili]ipine  afFairs. 


MR.    MORLEY'S   "GLADSTONE."* 

BY  W.   T.   STEAD. 

[Undoubtedly  the  most  important  literarj'  production  of  the  present  year, — at  least  in  the  English  language, — 
is  Mr.  John  Morley's  "Life"  of  the  late  William  E.  Gladstone.  An  adequate  biography  of  the  great  English 
statesman  must  needs  be  voluminous,  even  if  it  were  carefully  to  avoid  the  character  of  a  political  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  And  a  reviewer  of  Mr.  Morley's  great  work  so  sympathetic 
and  so  competent  as  Mr.  Stead,  whose  journalistic  labors  in  England  were  for  so  long  a  time  and  at  so  many  crit- 
ical points  brilliantly  identified  with  the  support  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policies.  Furthermore,  when  Mr.  John  Mor- 
ley  was  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  OazettCj  before  he  left  journalism  to  enter  upon  his  Parliamentary  career,  Mr. 
Stead  was  his  associate  editor,  and  became  his  successor  as  chief  of  the  staff.  Mr.  Stead  has  always  retained  his 
great  admiration  for  Mr.  Morley,  and  has  almost  always  been  able  to  agree  with  Mr.  Morley's  views  as  to  questions 
of  British  statesmanship  and  public  policy.— The  Editor.] 


c 


THE  life  of  puis  ^neas  hy  fidus  Achates.  Em- 
phatically pius  ^neaSj  not  less  emphati- 
ally  Jidus  Achates.  But  it  is  more  than  that. 
With  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  life  of  Cob- 
den,  I  feared  that  this  new  book  might  be  an 
overgrown  political  pamphlet,  a  cross  between 
history  and  biography.  I  close  the  book  with 
pleasurable  disappointment.  This  is  literature, 
a  book  worthy  of  the  greatest  of  English  states- 
men by  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  men  of 
letters. 

FIDUS    ACHATES. 

And  Mr.  Morley  is  fidus  Achates  indeed,  not- 
withstanding the  gulf  which  divides  him  from 
the  religious  beliefs  of  his  hero.  In  his  intro- 
duction be  touches  briefly  and  delicately  upon 
the  subject.     He  says  : 

The  detailed  history  6f  Mr.  Gladstone  as  theologian 
and  churchman,  will  not  be  found  in  these  pages.  .... 
No  amount  of  candor  and  good  faith  can  be  a  substitute 
for  the  confidenceand  ardor  of  an  adherent  in  the  heart 
of  those  to  whom^  the  Church  stands  first. 

There  is,  however,  as  he  says,  some  trace  of 
compensation  in  this.  "  For  cnurches  also  have 
their  parties,"  and  they  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Morley's 
unveiling  the  life  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Latin 
and  Greek  agree  to  leave  the  Holy  Sepulcher  in 
the  charge  of  the  Turkish  infidel. 

WHEN    ^NEAS    FIRST    MET    ACHATES. 

Mr.  Gladstone  first  met  Mr.  Morley  one  week- 
end at  Sir  John  Lubbock's  country  seat.  Hux- 
ley was  there,  and  Playfair.  On  the  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  party  walked  up  the  hill  from 
High  Elms  "  to  the  hill-top,  whence  in  his  quiet 
country  village  Darwjn  was  shaking  the  world  "  : 

When  we  broke  up,  watching  Mr.  Gladstone's  erect, 
alert  figure  as  he  walked  away,  Darwin,  shading  his 

*  **  The  Life  of  W.  E.  Gladstone."  By  John  Morley.   Three 
volumes.    425  pp.    (Macmillan. ) 


eyes  with  his  hand  against  the  evening  rays,  said  to 
me,  in  unaffected  satisfaction,  "What  an  honor  that 
such  a  man  should  come  to  visit  me  ! " 

•  In  his  diary,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  no  mentiot 
of  his  visit  to  Darwin,  but  records  that  ''  He 
found  a  notable  party,  and  much  interesting 
conversation,"  and  that  '-  he  could  not  help  lik- 
ing "  one  of  the  company,  then  a  stranger  to 
him. 

The  stranger  whom  he  could  not  help  liking, 
in  1877,  remained  more  or  less  a  stranger  until 
the  eventful  year  when,  with  Mr.  Morley  as  his 
chief  secretary,  he  took  the  famous  home-rule 
plunge.  From  that  day  he  became  ^cZw5  Achates. 
In  a  foot-note  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  we 
are  glad  to  read  : 

One  poor  biographic  item  perhaps  the  tolerant  reader 
will  not  grudge  me  leave  to  copy  from  Mr.  Gladstone\s 
diary  :  *'  October  6th,  1892. — Saw  J.  Morley,  and  made 

him  envoy  to .    He  is,  on  the  whole,  about  the  best 

stay  I  have."— (Page  499.) 

After  years  of  faithful  service  as  his  home- 
rule  henchman,  Mr.  Morley  has  now  paid  the 
last  honor  to  his  illustrious  chief  by  rearing  to 
his  memory  in  these  volumes  a  monument  more 
durable  than  brass. 

I._OF  THE  BOOK  AND  ITS  AUTHOR. 

The  personal  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
furnished 'by  Mr.  Morley  are  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  and  are 
almost  entirely  contained  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  biography.  In  the  history  before  1880  we 
only  glean  a  few  scattered  allusions  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's sayings,  as,  for  instance,  that  he  would 
never  discuss  with  Mr.  Morley  either  De  Maistre 
or  Machiavel,  that  he  entertained  invincible 
heresies  on  the  subject  of  copyright,  and  so 
forth.  But  in  the  third  volume  the  personal 
contribution  is  copious. 


[Mr.  John  Morlej.  die  Hulburizeil  biographer  <•(  'iliuUtoiir.  was  bora  in  ijtcnuihiiv.  iu  1S38.  ^f(iT  takisd 
degree  at  Lincola  College,  Oxtord,  tie  eagaged  in  liteisi;  work  in  Loodon.  becoming  *ditor.  ■iiii««  Inlr 
tlie  Literary  Oazette,  the  Fortnightly  Ilei-Sc>c  (isa-;-^!.  »ad  JfnoniKIon'*  Magaslnt.  Dtaias  Ur.Uts^ 
tiditoniupotvbe Fortnightly,  tbvr«  wet«  published kbi  "Critical  MIscellaoiFs."  bis  luanoemphtinn  '  V  .Uji> 
"Boiusean."  and  "Diderot  and  the  Encyclopffiidisls,'  his  "Life  of  EdniuDd  Barkei**!!!  ''.< 
Letten  Sprie»."anil  his  "Life  ofCubden."  In  1980.  he  become  editor  of  t  be  Pull  MiM  *>": 
returned  to  Pnrliikment  for  Xewcaatle-upon-Tyoe.  Twice,  under  Mr.  Glaulsionje  (in  1»»  :.i. 
Mr.  itotley  was  Chief  Secretary  tor  Ireland.  Since  1S9G.  be  ha.i  tepn««-nt<:<d  Montrose  h 
Fadfattwut.  In  additiao  to  tli«  titles  tUreadji'  nwnoA.  Mr.  Horho^'s  piihUcniltnw  tBcluilo  - 
"StwUoB  in  Lt(«niture"  (IWI>.  and  "Otinr  CmmirpU"  ftwn.] 
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THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  STORY. 

e  biography  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  rem- 
3es  of  his  childhood,  the  stories  of  his 
ays,  the. record  of  liis  life  at  the  univer- 
j  of  more  general  interest  to  the  general 
than  the  narrative  of  las  political  adven- 
rior  to  the  year  1«S<)().  It  is  possible  that 
ill  put  that  date  further  forward,  a  few 
sh  it  backward.  But  the  ups  and  downs 
political   hurly-burly  have   no  perennial 

for  the  children  of  men,  excepting  for 
ho  have  themselves  participated  in  the 
B,  tlie  fierce  raptures  of  which  find  faint 
ion  in  the  pages  of  the  historian.  The 
nces  of  the  child,  the  boy,  and  the  man 
ease  to  interest.  The  human  charm  is 
ictible  by  time,  while  the  purely  political 

evaporates  in  a  few  years. 

THE    LIFTED    VEIL. 

iladstone  lived  so  much  in  the  open,  he 
s  heart  so  constantly  upon  his  sleeve,  and 
his  great  part  under  the  blaze  of  such 
t  footlights,  that  the  eager  hunter  after 
i  sensational  revelations  will  find  these 
3  a  somewhat  barren  field.  These  truffles 
ry  that  have  not  been  long  ago  unearthed 

and  far  betw(»en.  There  are  some,  how- 
rhich  will  attract  universal  attention, 
ly  those  which  are  of  comparatively  re- 
te.  Mr.  Morley  lias  allowed  himself  great 
in  revealing  what  are  known  as  cabinet 
which  no  one  is  supposed  to  reveal  until 
actors  are  dead.  That  he  has  had  full 
'j  for  doing  so  from  the  highest  authority 
itted,  and  the  permission  to  remove  the 
lich  conceals  the  proceedings  of  minis- 
Dnclaves  from  the  public  eye  adds  much 
interest  of  his  book.     It  can  hardly  be 

minister  to  edification  or  to  raise  the 
estimation  of  tlie  character  of  cabinets. — 
of  those  cabinc.'ts  in  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
\  a  member.  The  picture  which  Mr.  Mor- 
3s  of  the  last  months  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
that  expired  in  1 885  is  melancholy  indeed. 

MR.    MORLEy's    style. 

[r.  Morley 's  style  it  may  be  said  that 
jn-eserves  his  admirable  qualities  of  lu- 
nd  limpidity,  In*  has  quickened  the  fa- 
sent(»ntious,  stately  march  of  his  prose, 
>  often  arrayed  his  thought  in  a  some- 
naccustomed  splendor  of  apparel.  The 
is  as  nervous  and  sinewy  as  of  old  ;  but 
s  there  is  a  rush,  a  glow,  an<i  a  fervor 
L  welcome  improvenient  upon  the  austei'i? 
of  some  of  liis  Itooks. 


ll._BOYHOOD  AND  YOUTH. 

In  his  old  age,  after  his  last  retirement,  Mr. 
Gladstone  jotted  down  many  reminiscences  of 
past  years.  He  speaks  much  more  warmly  of 
his  father  thati  of  his  mother,  although  to  her 
also  he  pays  a  warm  filial  tribute.  Of  his  father 
he  wrote  :  •'  None  but  his  children  can  know 
what  torrents  of  tenderness  flowed  from  his 
heart."  His  account  of  his  childhood  is  inter- 
esting. 

,  HIS    CHILDHOOD. 

The  boy  hardly  appears  to  have  been  in  his 
case  the  father  of  the  man.     He  says  : 

I  have  no  recollection  of  1)eing  a  loving  or  a  wiuuiug 
child ;  or  an  earnest,  or  diligent,  or  knowledge-loving 
child.  I  was  not  a  devotional  child.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  early  love  for  the  house  of  God  and  for  divine 
service. — (Vol.  I.,  p.  13.) 

If  I  was  not  a  bad  boy,  I  think  that  I  was  a  boy  with 
a  great  absence  of  goodness.  I  received,  unless  my 
memory  deceives  me,  very  little  benefit  from  teaching. — 
{Ih.,  p.  14.) 

I  went  to  Eton  in  1821,  after  a  pretty  long  spell  in  a 
very  middling  state  oL  preparation,  and  wholly  without 
any  knowledge  or  other  enthusiasm,  unless  it  was  a 
priggish  love  of  argument  which  I  had  begun  to  de- 
velop.— (Ifc.,  p.  15.) 

Developed  probably  l>y  the  fact  that  it  was — 

John  Gladstone's  habit  to  discuss  all  sorts  of  questions 
with  his  children,  and  nothing  was  ever  t-aken  for 
granted  between  him  and  his  sons. — (//>.,  p.  19.) 

He  used  to  teach  pretty  regularly  on  Sundays 
in  the  Sunday-school  built  by  his  father,  near 
the  Primrose  Bridge. 

AT    ETON. 

At  Eton,  Mr.  .Gladstone  said,  in  those  days 
"  the  actual  teaching  of  Christianity  was  all  but 
dead."     Mr.  Morley  remarks  that — 

the  ancient  and  pious  munificence  of  Henry  VI.  now 
inspired  a  scene  that  was  essentially  little  better  than 
pagan  modified  by  an  official  Church  of  England  var- 
nish.—(lb.,  p.  28.) 

Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  schoolboy  showed  no  trace 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  the  statesman.     He  says  : 

I  had  read  Froissart  and  Hume  with  Smollett,  but 
only  of  the  battles,  and  always  skipping  when  1  came 
to  the  sections  headed  "A  Parliament.  "--(15.,  p.  39.) 

At  first  ''I  remained  stagnant,  without  heart 
or  hope."  A  change  arrived  when  he  was  thir- 
teen. 

HE    WAKES    UP. 

Hawtrey  became  his  teacher,  and  ho  started 
st  udying  in  earn(»st.  He  wrote  long  letters  home, 
irad  copiously,  began  to  make  speeches,  anii  con- 
tributed to  the  Eton  Miacellanij^  of  which  he  was 
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the  joint  editor  with  G.  Selwyn.  He  left  Eton 
in  1827,  when  he  was  eighteen.  In  1828,  ho  en- 
tered Christchurch,  Oxford.     Mr.  Morley  says  : 

Toryism  of  a  stolid,  clownish  typt^  still  held  the 
thrones  of  collegiate  power.  Yet  the  eye  of  an  imagi- 
native .scholar,  as  lie  gazed  upon  the  gray  walls  reared 
by  piety,  munificence,  and  love  of  learning  in  a  far-off 
time,  might  well  discern  l)ehiud  an  unattnictive  .screen 
of  academic  sloth  the  venerable  p»ust,  not  dim  and  cold, 
but  in  its  traditions  rich,  nourishing,  and  alive.  It  is 
from  Gladstone's  intrtKiuction  into  this  enchant'ed  and 
inspiring  world  that  we  recognize  the  l>eginning  of  the 
wonderful  course  that  was  to  show  how  great  a  thing 
the  life  of  a  man  may  Ik;  made. — (//>.,  p.  48.) 

AT    OXKOUD. 

At  first  at  Oxford  hv-  took  his  studies  pretty 
easy  for  eighteen  months.  lie  was  in  those  days 
a  fervent  Evangelical.  An  entry  in  liis  diary 
(April  2."),  1S30).  says  Mr.  Morley,  is  a  sentence 
that  reveals  what  was  in  Mr.  (Wadstone  the 
nourishing  principle  of  growth  : 

In  practice  the  great  end  is  that  the  love  of  God  may 
become  the  habit  of  my  soul,  and  particularly  these 
things  are  to  l)e  sought :  I.  The  spirit  of  love.  2.  Of 
self-sacriflce.    3.  Of  purity.    4.  Of  energy. — (//>.,  p.  53.) 

In  all  his  letters  in  the  period  from  Et^)n  to  the  end 
of  Oxford,  and  later,  says  Mr.  Morley,  a  language  noble 
and  exalted  even  in  these  youthful  days  is  not  seldom 
copioiLsly  streaked  with  a  vein  that,  to  eyes,  not  trained 
to  evangelical  light,  and  to  minds  not  tolerant  of  the  ex- 
pansion that  comes  to  religious  natures  in  the  days  of 
adolescence,  may  seem  unpleasantly  strained  and  ex- 
cessive. The  fashion  of  such  words  undergoes  trans- 
figuration as  the  epochs  pass.  Yet  in  all  their  fashions, 
even  the  crudest,  they  deserve  much  tenderness. — (ib., 
p.  56.) 

PROPOSES    TO    ENTER    THE    CHrRCH. 

Ho  was  brilliantly  successful  as  a  student, 
taking  a  doulde  first,  but  his  mind  turned  toward 
the  (^iiristian  ministry.  Ho  wrote  to  his  father 
in  18:J2  : 

I  am  willing  to  persuade  myself  that  in  spite  of 
othor  longings  which  I  often  feel,  my  heart  is  prepared 
to  yield  other  hopes  and  other  desires  for  this, — of  be- 
ing permitted  to  1h»  the  humblest  of  those  who  may  l)e 
commissioned  to  set  l)efore  the  eyes  of  man,  still  great 
even  in  his  ruins,  the  magnificence  and  the  glory  of 
Christian  truth.— (Vol.  I.,  p.  8.3.) 

Politics,  however,  he  a«lmittcd.  were  '•  fas- 
cinating, too  fascinating."  With  the  following 
extract  from  his  diarv  at  tlu^  end  of  IS.'!]  we 
may  close  these  quotations  fn^m  the  story  of  his 
life  at  Oxford  : 

One  conclusion,  theoretically,  has  been  much  on  my 
mind  :  it  is  the  increased  importance  and  necessity  and 
i)enefit  of  prayer,  of  the  life  of  ol)edience  and  self-sticri- 
fice.  May  God  use  me  as  a  vessel  for  his  own  purposes, 
of  whatever  character  and  results  in  relation  to  myself. 
May  the  God  who  loves  us  all  still  vouchsafe  me  a  testi- 
mony of  his  abiding  presenc^e  in  the  protracted  though 


well-nigh  dormant  life  of  a  desire  which  at  times  bai 
risen  high  in  my  soul,  a  fervent  and  a  buoyant  hope  that 
I  might  work  an  energetic  work  on  this  world,  and  bf 
that  work  (whereof  the  worker  is  only  God)  I  migjit 
gn:ow  into  the  image  of  the  Redeemer. --(H).,  p.  81) 

Looking  back  in  after  life  upon  this  period  of 
his  career,  Mr.  Gladstone  savs  : 

I  was  possessed  through  and  through  with  a  edngle 
minded  and  passionate  love  of  truth,  with  a  ^^rgin  lore 
of  truth,  so  that,  although  I  might  be  swathed  in 
clouds  of  prejudice,  there  was  sometliinj^  of  an  eye  within 
that  might  gradually  pierce  them. — (/l>.,  p.  85.) 

III.— Ills  POLITICAL.  EVOLUTION. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  Mr.  Gladstones 
career  step  by  step  across  the  century.  Suffice 
it  t()  note  that  when  he  first  became  member  of 
Parliament  for  Newark  he  was  dominated  by  a 
dread  of  social  convulsion. 

HIS    EARLY    TORYISM. 

After  the  election  of  1835  he  wrote  : 

That  we  have  now  some  prospect  of  surviving  the 
reform  bill  without  a  bloody  revolution  is  to  me  as  sll^ 
prisiug  as  delightful.  It  seems  the  greatest  and  most 
providential  mercy  with  which  a  nation  was  ever 
visited.— (Vol.  I.,  p.  T^.) 

When  C'obden  began  his  agitation  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Law,  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
have  none  of  it,  or  of  him.  Writing  in  later 
years  of  this  youthful  error,  he  said  : 

I  regarded  the  Anti-€k>m  Law  Lea|^e  as  no  bett«r 
than  a  big  borough-mongering  association.  Such  was 
my  first  offense  in  the  matter  of  protection,  redeemed 
from  public  condemnation  only  by  obscurity. — (VoL  L 
p.  232.) 

When  Cobden  died,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  long 
repented  of  the  folly  and  misjudgment  of  his 
youth.     He  wrote  : 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  publiclife  a 
character  more  truly  simple,  noble,  and  nnselflriL— 
(Vol.  II.,  p.  148.) 

HIS    CONVERSION   TO    FREE    TRADK. 

As  he  said,  it  was  experience  that  altered  his 
politics.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  when  he 
embarked  upon  a  policy  of  inquiry  into  the  fiscal 
system  as  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
wlien  retaliation  was  in  full  swing,  he  was  cod* 
verted  to  free  trade.     He  says  : 

My  assumption  of  office  at  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
followed  hy  hard,  steady,  and  honest  work ;  and  erery 
day  so  spent  beat  like  a  battering  ram  on  the  nnsarp 
fabric  of  my  official  protectionism. — (VoL  I.,  p.  250l) 

ODD   FORECASTS   AND  -OBOSS    KBBOBS. 

In  those  early  days  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Jsmff 
Stephen  thought  well  of  Mr.  Gladatone,  ImtdoaMedif 
he  had  pugnacity  enough  tat  pubUo  Ufa.— {VoL  L|  pi 
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Mr.  Disraeli  was  reported  as  saying  that  with  his 
resignation  of  Maynooth,  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  was 
over. — (Vol.  I.,  p.  279.) 

One  very  extraordinary  fact  not  generally 
known  is  that  about  that  time  Mr.  Gladstone  en- 
tertained the  idea  of  being  accredited  to  Rome 
as  minister  to  the  Vatican.  Mr.  Gladstone,  writ- 
ing in  1896,  says  that  about  the  time  of  his 
resignation  he  became  impressed  with  the  idea 
that 

there  was  about  to  be  a  renewal  in  some  shape  of  our 
diplomatic  (relations)  with  the  See  of  Rome,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  committed  the  gross  error  of  tendering  my- 
self to  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  fill  the  post  of  envoy. — (Vol.  I., 
p.  2?2.) 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  "  with  great  propriety,"  made 
no  answer  to  the  suggestion,  which  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  his  later  years,  seemed  neither  rational 
nor  excusable. 

DISRAELI    AND    MR.    GLADSTONE. 

**  Nobody  ever  had  fewer  secrets  than  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Nobody,"  says  Mr.  Morley,  "ever  lived  and  wrought  in 
fuller  sunlight."— (Vol.  I.,  p.  6.) 

But  it  has  been  a  well-kept  secret,  that  in 
1858  Mr.  Disraeli  addressed  a  long  letter  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  which  he  urged  him  to  join  Lord 
Derby's  cabinet.  Disraeli's  letter  is  a  very  curi- 
ous one.  It  set  forth  '*a  brief  narrative,"  the 
gist  of  which  was  that  in  1850,  and  again  in 
1855,  Disraeli  had  endeavored  to  throw  the 
game  into  Mr.  Gladstone's  hands.  In  1855,  he 
suggested  that  tlie  leadership  should  be  offered 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  ''entirely  with  the  view  of 
consulting  your  feelings  and  facilitating  your 
position." 

On  a  third  occasion,  he  had  suggested  to  Sir 
James  Graham  that  he  should  accept  the  post 
of  leader  and  <'  allow  both  of  us  to  serve  under 
him." 

Thus  you  see,  for  more  than  eight  years,  instead  of 
thrusting  myself  into  the  foremost  place,  I  have  been 
at  all  times  actively  prepared  to  make  every  sacrifice  of 
self  for  the  public  good,  which  I  have  ever  thought 
identical  with  your  accepting  office  in  a  Conservative 
government.  Don't  you  think  that  the  time  has  come 
when  you  might  deign  to  be  magnanimous  ? — (Vol.  I., 
p.  588.) 

Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  rise  to  the  bait.  His 
reply  was  somewhat  stiff  : 

You  consider  that  the  relations  between  yourself 
and  me  have  proved  the  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
certain  political  arrangements.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
assure  you  that  I  have  never  in  my  life  taken  a  decision 
which  turned  upon  those  relations. — (lb.,  p.  589.) 

And  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  This  thought  of 
Disraeli  and  Gladstone  both  sitting  in  the  same 
cabinet  is  almost  as  bizarre  as  that  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone minister  at  tlie  Papal  court. 


A    HUMBLE    CONFESSION    OF    FAULT. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  when  nearing  the  grave,  wrote 
many  notes  which  served  Mr.  Morley  well  as 
material  for  the  biography.  In  some  of  these 
he  proclaims  his  manifold  imperfections,  and 
makes  humble  confession  of  his  sins.  The  most 
remarkable  instance  of  this  penitential  attitude 
is  afforded  by  his  humble  acknowledgment  of 
the  gross  blunder  which  he  committed  when,  in 
1862,  he  publicly  declared,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  a  minister  of  the  crown,  that  Jefferson 
Davis  had  made  a  nation.  Writing  in  1896  he 
says  : 

I  have  yet  to  record  an  undoubted  error,  the  most 
singular  and  palpable,  I  may  add  the  least  excusable  of 
them  all,  especially  since  it  was  committed  so  late  as 
the  year  1802,  when  I  had  outlived  half  a  century. 

After  describing  the  significance  of  his  re- 
mark, Mr.  Gladstone  says  : 

Strange  to  say,  this  declaration,  most  unwarranta- 
ble to  be  made  by  a  minister  of  the  crown  with  no 
authority  other  than  his  own,  was  not  due  to  any  feel- 
ing of  partisanship  for  the  South  or  hostility  to  the 
North.  ...  I  weakly  snpposed  that  the  time  had  come 
when  respectful  suggestions  of  this  kind,  founded  on 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  were  required  by  a  spirit  of 
that  friend.ship  which,  in  so  many  contingencies  of  life, 
has  to  offer  sound  recommendations  with  a  knowledge 
that  they  will  not  be  popular.  Not  only  was  this  a  mis- 
judgment  of  the  case ;  but  even  if  it  had  been  otherwise, 
I  was  not  the  person  to  make  the  declaration.  I  really, 
though  most  strangely,  believed  that  it  was  an  act  of 
friendliness  to  all  America  to  recognize  that  the  strug- 
gle was  virtually  at  an  end.  .  .  .  That  my  opinion  was 
founded  upon  a  false  estimate  of  the  facts  was  the  very 
least  part  of  my  fault.  I  did  not  perceive  the  gross  im- 
propriety of  such  an  utterance  from  a  cabinet  min- 
ister. .  .  .  My  offense  was,  indeed,  only  a  mistake,  but 
one  of  incredible  gn:t)ssness,  and  with  such  consequences 
of  offense  and  alarm  attached  to  it,  that  my  failing  to 
perceive  them  justly  exposed  me  to  very  severe  blame. 
It  illustrates  vividly  that  incapacity  which  my  mind 
so  long  retained,  and  perhaps  still  exhibits,  an  inca- 
pacity of  viewing  subjects  all  round  in  their  extrane- 
ous as  well  as  in  their  internal  properties,  and  thereby 
of  knowing  when  to  be  silent  and  w^en  to  speak. — 
(Vol.  11.,. pp.  81-83.) 

Was  there  ever  more  noble  and  self-abasing 
a  recognition  of  a  great  blunder  ? 

IV.-FROM  BULGARIA  TO  MIDLOTHIAN. 

I  turned  with  some  degree  of  anxiety  to  the 
chapter  on  what  seems  to  some  of  us  to  be  the 
supreme  and  culminating  point  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's career.  The  heroic  and  forlorn  hope 
which  he  headed  in  the  home-rule  cause  natural- 
ly appeals  more  to  Mr.  Morley  than  the  magnifi- 
cent, and  on  the  whole  the  successful,  attack 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  made  on  the  Turkish  Alii- 
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ance.  Hul  the  story  uf  tin*  great  campaign,  wliich 
began  with  the  publication  of  tlie  ])amphlet  on 
the  Bulgarian  horrors  and  cuhninatod  in  the 
ever-meniorahle  Midlothian  (ranipaign.  is  told  hy 
Mr.  Morlcy  with  verve  and  sympathetic  appre- 
ciation. 

WHAT    STARTKI)    MK.    OLADSTONE. 

It  is  exc(MMlingly  int<M<*sting  to  know,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  (ila«lst.on«»  himself,  tliat  l»ut  for 
the  efforts  of  the  faithful  few  who  bestirred 
themselves  in  getting  up  atrocity  meetings  in 
August,  liis  famous  pamplilet  on  the  Bulgarian 
horrors  might  never  have  been  written,  lie 
wrote  : 

"I  went  iiit^i  the  country,  and  ha<l  iiientaHy  jMjst- 
IN>iied  all  further* Jiet ion  to  the  oi>eninK  of  the.  next 
Hession,  when  I  learne<l  from  the  announcement  of  a 
popular  meeting  to  l)e  lield  in  Hyde  Park  that  the 
question  was  alive.'' 

Tliis  was  not  the  only  cause  that  si)urred  him 
to  action.  At  the  sanu*  tinuj  tluit  news  of  con- 
templated indignation  nuH'tings  began  pouring 
into  HawanU^n,  Mr.  (Jladstone  received  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  and  piteims  appeals  which  a 
broken-hearted  woman  t»ver  addn?ss(Ml  to  one  of 
the  most  chivalrous  of  men.  About  the  share 
which.  Madame  Novikoff  liad  in  prompting  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  the  action  which,  as  he  said,  made 
him  leader  again  whether  he  would  or  no,  Mr. 
Morley  is  silent.  He  refers  to  Madame  Novi- 
koff as  a  ^'  Russian  lady  who  at  this  time  began 
to  exercise  a  marked  influence  upon  thcj  opinions 
of  important  men,  with  much  influence  on  the 
opinions  of  many  other  people"  (Vol.  II..  p. 
557)  ;  and  in  a  foot-note  he  adds  :  *•  The  story 
of  the  heroic  d(*ath  of  Colonel  Kireeff.  her 
brother,  was  vividly  told  by  Kinglako  in  the 
introduction  to  tlie  cabini^t  edition  of  his  '  In- 
vasion of  the  Crimea.'  This  episode  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  liave  ludptnl  to  intensify  Mr. 
Gladstone's  feeling  on  the  issues  of  the  P^astern 
war." 

MK.  GLADSTOXK    OX    I.oKI)    SALLSHrHY. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  those  ihiys, — eiglitti(Mi  months 
before  the  fatal  Congress  of  H(M*lin  that  reen- 
slaved  ^lacedonia. — l>elieved  in  Lonl  Sali.^l)urv. 
When  that  nobhMiian  was  appoimrd  ph'uipoten- 
tiarv  at  the  ( 'ont'erence  of  ( 'oiistantino])h'.  Mr. 
(iladstone  stMit  to  Madame  .\«»vikotT  the  follow- 
ingadmirable  thuml)-iiail  sketch  of  tin?  hit(»  prime 
minister  : 

I  think  it  ri.i<ht  at  once  to  j^ive  you  my  opinion  of 
liord  Salisbury,  wiioni  I  know  prrtty  well  in  private. 
lie  has  litth*  foreii^ii  m-  Ka^t«*i*ii  kiicju  hMJu**.  mmiI  little 
irafi  ;  he  is  \»Ty  ifiiiMrkahlv  clrM-r.  «)I  uii«>nn'  jiuli; 
inent.  but  is  abovi*  .mix  t  iiitiLi  uu-aii  :  has  iin  Disraelite 
prejudices  ;  keeps  a  conscience,  and  lias  plenty  dI"  inau- 


ho4Nl  and  character.  In  a  word,  the  appointment  of 
liOrd  Salisbury  to  Constantinople  is  the  best  thing ihe 
CTOvernment  has  yet  done  in  the  Eastern  Question.- 
(//>.,  p.  560.) 

HIS    COUKESl'OXDEN'CE    WITH    MADAME    XOVIKOFT. 

Tlu;  war  broke  out.  At  every  stage  f»f  that 
tremendous  struggle  Mr.  (Gladstone  kept  Madame 
Novikoff  posted  as  to  the  situation  in  Knglani 
If  he  had  been  foreign  minister  and  she  the  Car. 
he  could  not  have  been  more  careful  to  answer 
every  question  she  asked  or  to  keep  her  jwsted 
as  to  the  current  of  affairs  in  England.  He 
freely  denounced  the  conduct  of  Ijord  Beacons- 
field's  administration,  whoso  action,  he  declared, 
was  the  most  deplorable  chaj)ter  of  our  foreign 
policy  since  the  peace  of  1.S15. 

The  Jingo  mob  broke  Mr.  Glail stone's  windows 
in  the  early  months  of  1878.  In  niidsiinimer,  the 
(•ity  and  Pall  Mall  went  delirious  over  thai 
"  Peace  with  Honor," — which  is  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  infamous  jol)8  of  modem 
times, — consisting,  as  it  did,  cliief]^'-  of  the  filch- 
ing of  Cyprus  and  the  reenslavenu^nt  of  Mace- 
donia. But  in  November  of  that  year  Mr.  Glad- 
stone saw  the  l>eginning  of  the  end.  He  wrote 
to  Madame  Novikoff  on  November  1  :  <•  Mv 
opinion  is  that  this  government  is  moving  to  its 
do(mi,  and  I  hope  the  day  of  Lord  Granville's 
succession  may  be  within  a  twelvemonth.  It  is 
n(jt  to  be  desired  that  this  should  take  place  at 
onci;.  The  people  want  a  little  more  experience 
of  Beaconsfield  Toryism." — (/6.,  p.  588.) 

They  got  it  in  the  Afghan  and  Zulu  wars. 
And  then  came  the  crowning  triumph  of  Mid- 
lothian. 

THE    MIDLOTHIAN   CAMPAIGN. 

Mr.  Morley,  replying  to  the  hypercriticism  of 
those  who  carp  at  the  series  of  marvelous  ora- 
tions bv  which  Mr.  Gladstone  hewed  I^acons- 
(ieldism  to  the  ground,  nobly  vindicates  the  Mid- 
lothian campaign  in  the  following  passage  of  genu- 
ine elociuence  : 

In  a  word,  it  was  a  man, — a  nmn  impressing  himself 
upon  the  kindled  tlirongs  by  the  depth  of  his  vitUon,  bjT 
tlie  power  of  liis  stroke.  PhyHical  resonrces  liad  much 
to  do  with  the  effect, — his  overflowing  vivacity,  the  fine 
voice  and  flashing  eye,  and  a  whole  frame  in  free. 
(*ea.st*less,  natural,  and  spohtaiieouM  uiotion.  So  he  bore 
his  hearers  through  long  chains  of  strenuous  periods 
calling  up  by  the  marvelous  traDsformations  of  bin 
mien  a  strange  successiun  of  images, — as  if  he  were  now 
a  keen  hunter,  now  some  eager  bird  of  prey,  now  a 
charioteer  of  flery  st4>eds  kept  well  in  hand,  and  now 
and  again  we  s(H*Tne4l  to  hear  the  pity  or  dark  wrath  of 
a  prophet,  with  the  nnghty  rushiug  wind  and  the  fin* 
running  along  the  ground.  All  this  was  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  Midlothian.  To  think  of  the.  campalgD 
without  the  Kceue  is  as  who  should  read  a  pUy  by 
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<*aTwll«'ligl»t    among  tho  glmsts  of  an  ompfy  theater. — 
(/^.,p.  593.) 

ROW    THE    VICTORY    WA8    RECKTVFP. 

All  the  world  knows  the  result,  lint  it  is  not 
so  well  known  how  it  affected  the  two  great 
leaders  in  the  fray.  Mr.  Morley  tells  us  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  : 

From  one  in  confidential  relations  with  him,  and 
who  siiw  much  of  him  at  this  moment,  I  have  heard 
that  the  fallen  minister,  who  had  counted  on  a  verj' 
different  result^  now  faced  the  ruin  of  his  government, 
the  end  of  his  career,  and  the  overwhelming  triumph  of 
his  antagonist  with  an  unclouded  serenity  and  a  great- 
ness of  mind  worthy  of  a  man  who  had  known  high 
fortunes  and  filled  to  the  full  the  measure  of  his  gifts 
and  his  ambitions. — (/?>.,  p.  612.) 

Mr.  Gladstone  himself  chronicled  his  own 
sentiment  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  : 

April  12,  1880. — All  our  heads  are  still  in  a  whirl 
from  the  great  events  of  the  last  fortnight,  which  have 
given  joy,  I  am  convinced,  to  the  large  majority  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  downfall  of  Beaconsfieldism  is 
like  the  vanishing  of  some  vast  magnificent  castle  in  an 
Italian  romance.  It  is  too  big,  however,  to  l)e  taken  in 
all  at  once. — (//>>.,  p.  615.) 

It  was  the  culminating  point  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's triumphant  career.  After  Midlothian 
came  bitter  disillusion,  a  long  series  of  dis- 
appointments, and  ultimate  defeat. 

^\_Up  TO  HOME  RULE,  AND  AFTER. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  it  is  in  the 
third  volume,  in  the  story  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
heroic  effort  to  carry  home  rule,  that  Mr.  Morley 
is  at  his  best.  At  his  best  because,  in  these 
chapters  more  than  in  any  other,  he  lets  himself 
go.  You  have  Morley  stripped  to  the  buff  ;  the 
r(?strained,  austere  precision  disappears.  We 
liavo  no  longer  a  philosophic  historian  weighing 
out  judtiiment  with  a  steel  mt'teyard.  We  have 
the  pjissionaU;  hero-worshiper,  describing  with 
a  glow  of  unusual  and  sustained  eloquence  the 
exploits  of  his  illustrious  chief.  In  these  chap- 
ters, notably  in  tlie  tragic  tale  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
catasti-oplie,  Mr.  Morley  rises  to  heights  un- 
toucbetl  before.  It  is  a  new  Morley*  that  we 
meet  in  these  pages,  a  Morley  glowing  with  the 
fervor  oi  his  earlier  manhood,  a  Morley  who  is 
still  hot  with  the  press  and  throng  of  battle,  who 
chants  as  an  exultant  war-song  the  story  of  the 
prowess  of  his  chief.  There  is  a  splendid  swing 
in  the  movement  of  this  stirring  theme.  In  those 
times  of  stunn  uuil  drang,  Mr.  Morley  was  "the 
chief  stay  "of  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  was  with  him 
in  the  moments  of  high  exultation  and  of  deep 
depression.  He  was  a  friend  trusty  in  council 
wlio  failed  not,  neither  was  weary,  and  who, 
when  old  friends  fell  from  the  oM  veteran  like 


loaves  ill  autumn,  clave  to  him  with  a  love  great- 
er than  that  of  a  brother. 

HOME    RTJT.K    INEVITABLE. 

What  wonder  is  it,  then,  that  in  these  final 
pages  there  is  more  of  the  drum-and-trumpet 
style  than  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  sober-tinted 
prose  of  the  rest  of  the  book  ?  But  with  all  his 
unusual  uIkduIou,  Mr.  Morley  never  loses  his  grip 
upon  the  story  which  he  has  to  tell.  His  narra- 
tive of  how  home  rule  forced  itself  upon  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  a  masterpiece  of  art.  Even  the 
stoutest  Unionist  who  reads  it  can  hardly  resist 
the  conviction  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not,  and 
indeed  ought  not  to,  have  come  to  any  other 
conclusion.  Mr.  Morley  has  rendered  Ireland 
many  services,  but,  as  an  appeal  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  reasonable  Englishmen,  nothing  that 
he  has  ever  said  or  written  can  be  compared  for 
subtle  forc(»  and  irresistible  cogency  of  appeal 
to  the  chapters  in  which  he  describes  how  it  was 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  forced  to  take  up  home 
rule.  When  the  first  rush  for  the  book  is  over, 
1  hope  that  the  home-rule  chapters  will  be  re- 
printed and  circulated  by  the  million  for  the 
instruction  and  inspiration  of  the  electorate. 
Hitherto,  many  even  of  stout  Gladstonians  have 
sometimes  felt  ill  at  ease  when  challenged  to 
account  for  what  seemed  to  outsiders  the  sud- 
denness of  his  conversion.  Mr.  Morley,  with 
really  marvelous  skill,  succeeds  in  demonstrat- 
ing how  utterly  impossible  it  was  for  anybody 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  position  to  have  done  any- 
thing but  what  Mr.  Gladstone  did, — after  the 
line  taken  by  the  Conservatives  in  1885  and  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  the  Irish  electors  at  the 
first  general  election  in  which  the  peasants  were 
enfranchised. 

MR.    CHAMBERLAIN, HOME-RULER. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  light  shed  upon  the 
relations  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. After  the  1880  election,  "Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  not  in  the  least  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  lead(M'8  of  the  Radical  section,  and  had 
never  dreamed  of  them  for  tlie  cabinet."  He 
was  soon  rudely  undeceived,  and  the  '*  pushful 
one  "  lost  no  time  in  forcing  himself  upon  a  re- 
luctant prime  minister  as  an  indispensable  col- 
league. In  188.'),  Mr.  Gladstone  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  Mr.  Chamberlain  rather  than 
allow  him  and  his  colleague  to  enforce  their 
quasi  home-rule  policy  upon  the  majority  of  the 
cabinet.  In  October,  1885,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
went  down  to  Hawarden  and  had  a  good  deal 
of  conversation  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  "Cham- 
berlain," Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  Lord  Granville, 
"  is  a  good  man  to  talk  to,  not  only  from  his 
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Mr.  (iladstonHs  Ki""Wtli  and  oar»'<M-  was  \hr  iiii- 
conscious  raising  of  a  j^artially  Koussfauitr 
structure  on  tin*  foundation  laivl  by  Hu^k(^ 
Possibly  lie  went  no  furtlicr  for  this  tlian  thr 
Sermon  on  tlie  Mount,  where  so  many  secret 
elements  of  social  yoh*ano  shnnher."  ••  Life  was 
to  him  in  all  its  as])ects  an  a])])Iication  of  Chris- 
tian teachini^  and  example.  If  we  liki*  to  ])iit 
it  so,  he  was  steadfast  for  makin>^  politics  mon^ 
human,  and  no  branch  of  ciyilized  life  needs 
humanizing  more."    in  his  »»arly  days,  he  said  : 

I  contemplate  secular  affairs  chiefly  as  a  means  of 
I)eing  useful  in  Church  affair>.— (7/>.,  p.  IKl) 

And  to  the  last  his  devotion  to  th<»  Church 
never  wavered. 

MIRTU    AND    GOOD    MANNERS. 

Yet  he  was  a  merry  man.  lie  relaxed  the 
severe  rule  of  his  youth  which  debarred  him 
from  the  tlieater. 

He  delighted  in  gtxxl  comeily,  and  he  reproachetl  Mr. 
Morley  severely  for  caring  less  than  one  ought  to  do  for 
the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.*' 

He  laughed  till  the  perspiration  ran  off  him  at 
Lord  Dundreary's  inanities.  He  liad  a  good 
musical  voice,  used  to  sing  at  night,  and  rumor 
hath  it,  although  Mr.  Morley  does  not  stoop  to 
the  detail,  that  he  was  inimitable  in  the  nigger 
minstrel  song  of  *<Camptown  Races." 

What  is  certain  is  that  nolxMly  of  his  time  was  a  finer 
example  of  high  goo<l  manners  and  genuine  courtesy 
than  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.— (//>.,  p.  213.) 

Mr.  Gladstone  might  be  playful,  courteous,  reserve<l, 
gracious,  silent,  but  the  House  always  knew  that  he  had 
a  sledge-hammer  behind  his  back,  ready  for  work  on 
every  anvil  in  that  resounding  forge. 

Those  formidable  powers  of  contention  and  attack 
Mr.  Morley  compares  to  scmie  tremendous  projectile 
describing  a  path  the  law  of  whose  curves  and  devitv- 
tions,  as  they  watchetl  it«  journey  through  the  air  in 
wonder  and  anxiety  for  the  shattering  impact,  men 
found  it  impos.sible  to  calculate. — (//>.,  p.  2<)1.) 

Yet  with  all  his  powers  of  concentration,  ''  No- 
body that  ever  lived  tried  to  ridti  so  many  horsc^s 
abreast," 

Vli.— HIS  RELKHON. 

Mr,  Gladstone  told  Manning,  in  the  days  be- 
fore he  was  cardinal,  that  his  "four  doctors" 
were  Aristotle,  Augustine.  T)ant<\  and  Sutler 
(Vol.  1.,  p.  207).  But  he  ciuuo  to  r<*cognize 
them  gradually.  Among  his  disadvantages  in 
early  life,  he  mentione<l  that  he  had  been  edu- 
cated in  an  extremely  narrow  churclimanship, 
— that  of  the  Evangelical  party. 

A    STRICT    KVAXGELICAL. 

Hfe  mother,  he  said,  was  a  woman  of  warm 
piety  but  ])roken  healtli.  and  li(»  was  not  directly 


instructed  by  her.  But  his  mind  was  oppressei 
by  deplorable  servitu<le  for  a  number  of  vein 
to  the  belief  that  every  I'liitarian,  and  I  my. 
pose  also  t'very  heathen,  must,  as  a  matter  f»f 
course,  be  lost  forever.  One  of  his  brotben 
married  a  TnitArian  beaut  v.  which  occasionf'l 
Mr.  (Iladst<»ne  much  moiital  difficulty  and  di*^ 
tress.  But  as  far  back  as  1  .S2i»,  Mrs.  Ciaskell 
the  mother-in-law  of  aiioth<M-  Unitarian  la«ly. 
hail  sown  in  his  mind  the  seed  of  a  larger  Lopt 

She  said  to  me,  "Surely  we  cannot  entertain  a  donlx 
as  to  the  future  condition  of  any  person  truly  imitri 
to  Christ  by  faith  and  love^  whatever  may  be  thefanltf 
of  his  opinion."  Here  she  supplied  me  with  the  key  lo 
the  whole  (piestion.  At  thi.s  hour  I  feel  grateful  to 
her  accordinj^ly,  for  the  scope  of  her  remark  is  very 
wide,  and  it  is  now  my  rule  to  remember  her  in  prayer 
l)efore  the  altar.— (Vol.  I.,  p.  IfiO.)  (Query:  Was  this 
prayer  for  the  dead  f) 

MR.  Gladstone's  texts. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  (xladstone  made 
his  religion  the  law  and  life  of  his  every  day  the 
book  t(?!lls  us  much.  He  loved  the  heroes  of 
Homer  bett<?r  than  the  saints  and  sages  of  tbe 
Old  Testament,  but  he  had  all  the  old  PuritaDj 
eager  recognition  of  a  chance  text  from  the  Bible 
as  a  message  from  God  to  his  soul.  Mr.  Glad 
stone  wrote,  in  1854  : 

On  most  occasions  of  very  sharp  pressure  or  trinL 
some  wonl  of  Scripture  haa  come  home  to  me  am  if 
borne  on  angels'  wings.  Many  could  I  recollect-.  The 
Psalms  are  the  great  Htorehouse.  Perhaps  I  should  put 
some  down  now,  for  the  continuance  of  memor}'  is  aot 
t«  l)e  trusted.  1.  In  the  winter  of  1887,  Psalm  138.  This 
came  in  a  most  singular  manner,  but  it  would  be  a  long 
story  to  tell.  2.  In  the  Oxford  contest  of  1847  (which 
was  very  harrowing),  the  verse,  "  O  Lord  God,  Tboa 
Ht  rength  of  my  health.  Thou  hast  covered  my  bead  in 
tlie  day  of  battle.*'  8.  In  the  Gorham  contest,  after  the 
judgment :  *'  And  though  all  this  be  come  upon  ns,  yet 
do  we  not  forget  Thee :  nor  behave  ourselves  frowardly 
in  Thy  covenant.  Our  heart  is  not  turned  back: 
neither  our  steps  gone  out  of  Thy  way.  No,  not  when 
Thou  hast  smitten  \\h  into  the  place  of  dragons ;  and 
covenMl  us  with  the  shadow  of  death."  4.  On  Monday. 
April  17, 1853  (his  first  budget  speech),  it  was  :  **  O  turn 
Thee  then  unto  me,  and  have  mercy  upon  me  :  Give  Thy 
strength  unto  Thy  servant  and  help  the  son  of  Thine 
handmaid."  Last  Simday  (Crimean  War  budget),  it 
was  not  from  tlie  Psalms  of  the  day  :  **  Thoa  sbalt  pre- 
pare a  table  l)efore  me  against  them  that  trouble  me ; 
Thou  hast  anointed  my  head  with  oil  and  my  cap  shall 
1h»  full."— (Vol  I.,  p.  201.) 

HIS    BELIEF    IN   PROVTDEKCS. 

When  he  became  prime  minister,  after  Mid- 
lothian, in  1 880,  he  wished  he  had  noted  in  his 
diary  more  particularly 

the  new  access  of  strength  which,  In  wmam  tanporCtnt 

respects,  has  been  administered  to  me  In  my  old  ■0^ 

and  the  remarkable  manner  In  which  Holy  Bflripton 


THINGS  A  BOY  SHOULD  HAl^E  A  CHANCE  TO  READ. 
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has  l)een  applied  to  me  for  admonition  and  for  comfort. 
Liooking  calmlj'  on  this  course  of  experience,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  Almighty  has  employed  me  for  his  pur- 
poses in  a  manner  larger  or  more  special  than  before, 
and  has  strengthened  me  and  led  me  on  accordingly. — 
(Vol.  III.,  p.  1.) 

On  his  sixtieth  birthday,  when  he  was  begin- 
ning his  first  premiership,  he  wrote  in  his  diary: 

I  descend  the  hill  of  life.  It  would  be  a  truer  figure 
to  say  I  ascend  a  steepening  path  with  a  burden  ever 
^^thering  weight.  The  Almighty  seems  to  sustain  and 
spare  me  for  some  purpose  of  his  own,  deeply  unworthy 
as  I  know  myself  to  be.  Glory  be  to  his  name. — (Vol.  II., 
p.  256.) 

THE    END. 

But  now  I  must  close  this  rapid  survey  of 
some  of  the  innumerable  interesting  things  in 
Mr.  Morley's  masterpiece. 


For  Mr.   (iladstone.   also,    in 
Veiled  Shadow  did  not  tarry. 


due 


season 


the 


On  the  early  morning  of  the  19th,  bis  family  all 
kneeling  round  the  bed  on  which  he  lay  in  the  stupor 
of  coming  death,  without  a  struggle  he  ceased  to  breathe. 
Nature  outside, — wood  and  wide  lawn  and  the  cloudless 
far-off  sky,— shone  at  her  fairest. 

Mr.  Morley's  parting  words  are  as  follows  : 

Let  us  leave  off  with  thoughts  and  memories  of  one 
who  was  a  vivid  example  of  public  duty  and  of  private 
faithfulness  ;  of  a  long  career  that  with  every  circum- 
stance of  splendor,  amid  all  the  mire  and  all  the  poisons 
of  the  world,  lighted  up  in  practice,  even  for  those  who 
have  none  of  his  genius  and  none  of  his  power,  his  own 
precept,  "  Be  inspired  with  the  belief  that  life  is  a  great 
and  noble  calling,  not  a  mean  and  groveling  thing  that 
we  are  to  shuffle  through  as  we  can,  but  an  elevated  and 
lofty  destiny." 


SOME  THINGS   A   BOY  OF   SEVENTEEN  SHOULD 
HAVE   HAD   AN    OPPORTUNITY  TO    RPZAD. 


BY   H.    L.    ELMENDORF. 
(Librarian  of  the  Buffalo  Public  Tjibrary.) 


THE  great  treasure  of  English  literature  is 
the  birthright  of  our  boys  and  girls.  vSo 
much  of  the  store  as  each  one  can,  by  reading 
and  understanding,  make  his  own  is  freely  his, 
and  forms  a  large  part  of  liis  intellectual  capital 
for  pleasure  and  profit  throughout  life.  But 
much  the  possession  of  which  will  be  most 
greatly  to  his  pleasure  and  profit  is  beyond  his 
reach  after  the 

•*  Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 
Upon  the  growinj<  boy." 

Careful  fathers  give  thought  and  sharp  en- 
deavor to  equip  tlieir  sons  with  that  material 
capital  which  is  supposed  to  ease  their  struggle 
ill  the  business  world  ;  but  too  many  fathers 
neglect  to  hel])  their  sons  to  gain  that  intel- 
lectual capital  which  saves  their  lives  from 
mental  poverty  and  from  starved  imagination. 

Let  us  at  the  outset  take  an  example  :  every 
boy  of  seventeen  should  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  essay 
on  '-Gentlemen."  The  boy  has  been  taught  to 
read  :  the  bo<:)k  is  in  liis  father's  library,  or  at 
least  he  has  access  to  the  public  library,  but  still 
he  lacks  something  to  complete  the  opportunity 
which  is  meant  in  the  title  of  this  article.  The 
boy  is  entitled  to  a  ])er8<)nal  introduction  to  the 


essay,  which  will  make  him  eager  to  know  it.  It 
is  usually  idle,  not  to  say  foolish,  casually  to 
recommend  any  healthy  boy  to  read  "an  essay" 
on  any  subject,  and  especially  one  on  "  Gentle 
men," — a  subject  about  which  he  probably  sup- 
poses he  has  heard  quite  enough  already.  More- 
over, this  particular  essay  is  hidden  away  in  the 
*'  Thistle  Edition  "  of  "  Familiar  Studies  of  Men 
and  Books,"  which,  as  a  whole,  has  little  or 
nothing  else  specially  appropriate  to  the  boy. 
The  boy's  natural  affinity  for 

^^Schoonerfl,  iHlandn,  and  maroons, 
And  buccaneers  and  burled  fifold,'* 

will  prol)ably  have  drawn  him  to  acquaintance 
with  *'  Treasure  Island  "  without  any  particul&r 
introduction  further  than  the  verdict  of  some 
other  small  boy. 

The  first  time  that  the  boy  comes  to  the  study 
of  the  Civil  War  and  its  dramatic  close  at  Ap- 
pomattox Court  House,  his  heart  will  be  warm 
with  enthusiasm  for  Grant  and  with  sympathy 
for  Lee.  Then  is  the  time  to  tell  the  boy  what 
his  friend,  the  author  of  "  Treasure  Island,"  has 
said  about  the  one  sentence  that  Grant  added 
with  his  own  pen  to  the  articles  of  capitulation 
before  he  signed  them,  and  how  in  that  one  sen- 
tence, *'  All  officers  to  retain  tlieir  side  arms," 
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the  "  Silent  Man  "  wrote  himself  down  to  all  the 
world  as  a  great  gentleman,  if  not  a  line  one. 

The  chances  are  good  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  bov  will  read  the  essav  ;  but 
whether  he  reads  it  or  not,  he  has  had  the  op- 
portunity, which  is  our  point  in  question. 

Still  holding  to  our  illustration,  it  may  i)e 
asked,  "  IT//?/  should  a  boy  have  had  tin?  op])()r- 
tunity  to  read  this  particular  (^psay  on   -(lentle- 


men 


?"     The    answer  is.  because   it  is  a  vtu'v 

• 

entertaining  chapter,  in  pure,  simple,  well-nigh 
perfect  English,  upon  a  su])ject  which  needs  to 
be  brought  engagingly  l.u»fore  every  boy's  mind. 
Here  he  comes  to  a  descri])iion  whose  ap])lica- 
tion  he  may  exploit  entirely  for  himself.  }>y  a 
man  that  "  Tn^asure  Island  "  already  witnesses 
is  no  weakling. — a  descri})ti<»n  of  kindly  living. 
of  quick  tact,  of  gentle  consideration  for  others. 
The  most  charming  examph*  of  th(»  art  of  be- 
ing a  gentleman  is  in  the  whole  essay.  more«)ver. 
an  added  halo  to  a  h(*ro  alreadv  d(\'ir  to  tli(» 
boy's  heart.  The  essay.  becaus(^  it  strikes  at 
the  ideal  of  the  gentleman,  is  likely  to  have 
more  influence  on  tin?  bov's  lift^  and  cliaracter 
than  much  training  and  many  corre('ti(ms. 

HOME    INFLIJKXCKS. 

Another  natural  question  is,  *•  Who  should 
give  this  opportunity,  this  personal  introduction 
to  good  literature  ?  "  It  should  com(»  natui*ally, 
beginning  even  in  bal)yhood,  and  therefore 
must  certainly  be  begun  by  father  and  mother. 
The  mother  sits  and  sings  her  ba])y  to  sleep  ; 
here  is  one  of  the  very  l)est  opj)ortuniti(;s  for 
the  right  literature  at  the?  right  time.  The  l)oy 
whose  mother  did  not  have  a  treasury  of  songs 
and  stories  and  poems  at  h(?r  tongue's  end  for 
her  babies  is  forever  a  loser,  an<l  must  grow  up 
missing  a  pleasure  and  a  benefit  which  was  his 
natural  right. 

That  is  a  happy  boy  whose  first  introduction 
to  Walter  Scott  was  from  his  mother's  voice 
singing — 

"Oh,  hush  thee,  my  habic,  thy  sire  was  a  knight; 
Thy  mother  a  lady,  both  lovely  and  bright ; '' 

or  to  Tennyson  from  the  same  voice  singing — 

"Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low. 
Wind  of  t  he  western  sea ;  '* 

or  to  Kingsley's  "  Water  Babies  "  in  the  lovely 
song — 

"Soft,  soft  wind,  from  out  the  sweet  south  sliding." 

Unfortunately,  not  all  mothers  hav(»  a  store  of 
lovely  songs  and  poems  already  acquired.  More 
unfortunately  still,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  anything  like  an  ideal  colhn'tion  of  the  lul- 
labies and  child  songs  of  the  great  poets  set  to 


simph*  tunes  fit  for  mothers'  voices.  There  ii 
however,  a  charming  collection  without  music 
edited  by  Katharine  Shute,  called  **The  Land 
of  Song,"  and  many  of  its  song:s  may  befitted 
to  melodies  already  in  the  mother's  memonr. 

The  home  influence  comes  first  and  is  strong- 
est ;  and,  as  in  most  things.  th<?^  worth  and  power 
of  a  right  beginning  can  hanily  be  ovenrsli 
mated.  Many  thoughtful  people  believe  that  it 
is  not  desirable  that  a  boy  sliDuKl  learn  to  reii 
very  young,  preferring  rather  that  his  imagina- 
tion should  b(^  awakened  ami  his  memory  stored 
by  being  read  to.  This  plan  affords  a  large  op- 
portunity for  the  early  cultivation  of  good  taa« 
in  literature,  and  for  rousing  and  developing 
that  sense  of  humor  which    lias   been  truthfullv 

w 

call(?d  a  saving  grace.  Our  traditional  nurserr 
rhym«*s,  many  of  which  are  quaintly  and  felici- 
tously worded,  and  essentiallv  wittv,  niav  be 
read  and  reread  and  repeated  to  the  growing 
baby  with  very  happy  and  amusing  application 
for  this  ])urpose.  The  collection  edited  by 
('harles  Welsh,  called  **A  Book  of  Xurserv 
Rhymes,"  is  a  particularly  good  one,  and  the 
charming  little  book  '•  Verse  and  Prose  for 
Beginners  in  Heading,"  which  contains  more 
than  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  is  very  satis- 
factory. 

HERO   TALES    AND    LEGENDS. 

The  boy  of  seventeen  should  have  acquired  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  classic  and  northern 
mythologies  and  hero  stories.  He  should  acquire 
it  so  early  tiiat  his  soul  will  not  be  troubled  as 
to  whi?ther  the  tales  of  Baldur  the  Beautiful 
and  the  n^st,  are  sun  myths  or  not. 

Much  of  our  best  poetry  is  founded  on  these 
old  tales,  and  all  of  it  teems  with  allusions  to 
them  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  hardly  be 
understood,  certainly  cannot  be  appreciated. 
without  acquaintance  with  the  old  myths.  Muiy 
collections  have  been  made  and  presented  for 
children's  use  in  attractive  forma  and  literaiy 
men  of  a  high  order  have  given  their  best  efforts 
to  translating  and  wording  them.  For  the 
classic  mythology,  nothing  is  better  for  the 
younger  cliildren  than  Hawthorne's  "  Wonder 
Book"  and  "Tanglewood  Tales,"  or  "Charles 
Kingj^ley's  "  The  Heroes,  or  Greek  Fairy  Tales." 
Bulfinch's  "  Age  of  Fable  "  is  usually  very  accept- 
able to  boys  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  though  the 
joy  of  this  book  is  sometimes  lost  because  it  is 
used  for  compulsory  reading.  The  northern 
myths  have  been  extremely  well  told  by  Hamil- 
ton W.  Mabie  in  "Norse  Stories  Retold," and 
by  M.  E.  Litchfield  in  "  The  Nine  Worlda." 

In    connection   with  the    hero    Btories,  die 
Homeric  epics  at  once  suja^gest  themselves.   Boys 
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at  the  ago  of  twelve  to  fifteen  like  the  prose  ver- 
sions of  Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myers  of  the  Iliad, 
and  of  G.  H.  Palmer  of  the  Odyssey,  but  in 
some  cases,  at  least,  they  will  prefer  the  ringing 
poetry  of  the  much-traduced  Pope.  Walter 
Copland  Perry  has,  in  "The  Boy's  Odyssey," 
g^ven  the  most  stirring  passages  in  the  words  of 
the  Butcher  and  Lang  translation,  omitting  some 

-  tedious  portions  and  connecting  all  with  a  thread 

-  of  narrative. 

-  From  the  Homeric  poems  to  the  more  modem 

-  cycle  of  Arthurian  legends  is  a  natural  progres- 
sion.    Sir  Thomas  Malory's  "Morte  d'Arthur," 

•  and  Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  in  their 
original  beauty,  are  acceptable  to  many  boys  ; 
but  sometimes  Sidney  Lanier's  "  The  Boy's  King 
Arthur"  forms  a  good  stepping-stone,  for  boys 
love  it.  Sidney  Lanier  was  not  only  a  poet,  but 
also  a  father,  so  his  touch  was  sure. 

Andrew  Lang,  that  wholesale  purveyor  of 
i  fairy  and  folk  tales  for  children,  some  of  whose 
versions  are  far  too  full  of  "  rawhead  and  bloody- 
bones"  incidents  for  the  use  of  children,  has 
edited  a  collection  called  "  The  Book  of  Ro- 
mance," which  contains  the  Arthur  stories  and 
the  story  of  Roland  retold  from  the  French 
sources,  with  "  Robin  Hood "  and  "  Wayland 
the  Smith  "  in  very  good  literary  form  and  at- 
tractively made  up. 

THE    BIBLE    AS    LITERATURE. 

A  boy  of  seventeen  should  intimately  know 
the  English  Bible.  He  should  know  it  as  litera- 
ture quite  aside  from  its  religious  teaching.  He 
should  know  it  from  having  had  it  read  to  him 

*  from  his  earliest  years,  and  from  reading  and 
studying  it  for  himself.  A  boy  who  grows  up 
witliout  this  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  great 
masterpiece  of  all  literature  is  without  some- 
thing for  the  loss  of  which  nothing  can  com- 
pensate, and  which  nothing  can  replace.  It  is 
needless  to  speak  of  the  strength  of  the  language, 
the  beauty  of  the  poetry,  and  the  interest  of  the 
narratives  of  this  wonderful  book,  but  necessary 
merely  to  emphasize  concerning  it  what  was 
said  of  the  myths  and  legends, — ^that,  without 
knowing  it  well,  it  is  impossible  to  really  under- 
stand or  appreciate  the  great  mass  of  our  best 
literature.  Experience  shows  that  unless  a  boy 
acquires  this  knowledge  before  he  is  seventeen, 
he  rarely  gets  it  later.  The  lamentable  igno- 
rance that  exists  in  regard  to  the  Bible  was  shown 
by  a  test  of  college  students  as  to  their  knowl- 
edge of  biblical  allusions  in  the  great  poets. 
This  test  was  made  by  President  Charles  F. 
Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  and 
the  result  was  published  in  the  Century  for  May, 
1900.      It  showed  that  a  great  majority  of  the 


students  had  no  clew  to  the  most  obvious  bib- 
lical allusions. 

As  we  read  the  Bible  to  children,  we  natu- 
rally select  the  parts  best  suited  to  their  compre- 
hension and  arrange  them  in  the  order  that  will 
secure  most  interest  and  attention.  For  those 
who  need  help  to  do  this,  there  ape  excellent 
aids.  "  Bible  Stories "  in  the  *<  Modem  Read- 
er's Bible," — one  volume  on  the  Old  Testament 
and  one  on  the  New  Testament, — compiled  by 
Richard  G.  Moulton,  and  "  The  Bible  for  Chil- 
dren,"  arranged  by  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Gilder,  are 
well  selected  and  arranged,  using  the  words  of 
the  authorized  version,  and  are  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  many  books  which  attempt  to  sim- 
plify either  the  language  or  the  story. 

THE    ENGLISH    CLASSICS. 

Under  this  same  kindly  home  influence,  and 
with  the  same  tactful  personal  introduction, 
every  boy  should  have  an  opportunity  to  know 
the  world's  great  stories,  such  as  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  "The Swiss  Fam- 
ily Robinson,"  and  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
being  sure  in  each  case  that  he  has  a  proper  text, 
— that  is,  if  the  full  version  be  not  used,  it  must  be 
selected  parts,  but  never  a  "  writing  down  "  of 
a  great  book  under  the  supposition  that  the 
boy  cannot  understand  the  original.  Nothing 
can  be  more  pernicious  than  the  mutilation  of 
the  great  masterpieces  by  putting  them  in  other 
words  supposed  to  be  simpler  than  the  author's 
own,  as  has  been  done  in  the  "  Hiawatha  Prim- 
er "  and  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake  in  Prose."  In 
favor  of  degenerate  imitations,  it  is  often  urged 
that  the  originals  are  beyond  the  boy's  com- 
prehension. This  may  be  true,  and  if,  for  any 
reason,  it  is  true,  give  him  something  else  good 
and  great,  but  fitted  to  his  years  and  mental 
development.  The  time  is  all  too  short,  and  the 
home  influence  should  be  exerted  to  see  that  the 
right  book  is  read  at  the  right  time. 

The  written-down  versions,  insteiid  of  attract- 
ing to  the  great  originals  and  preparing  the 
way  for  them  later,  take  the  z^t  out  of  the 
great  stories,  lower  the  literary  standard  yon 
are  endeavoring  to  set  up,  and  vitiate  the  taste 
for  better  things. 

That  he  may  understand  and  appreciate  good 
literature,  the  boy  of  seventeen  should  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  and  customs  of  chiv- 
alry. Everything  in  the  ideals  of  the  knight 
appeals  to  the  nature  of  the  manly  boy, — ^hardi- 
hood, manly  activity,  daring,  self -sacrifice,  re- 
spect and  gentle  deference  for  woman,  the  riot- 
ing of  wron^  the  succor  of  the  opprested.  The 
myths  and  legends  lead  most  naturally  to  this 
field  of  chivalry,  from  the  conflicts  of  gods  and 
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the  *'  Silent  Man  "  wrote  hiins(.4f  down  to  all  the 
world  as  a  great  gentleman,  if  not  a  line  <nie. 

The  chances  are  good  that,  under  sncli  cir- 
cumstances, the  boy  will  read  the  essav  :  but 
whether  he  reads  it  or  not,  he  has  had  the  op- 
portunity, which  is  our  point  in  question. 

Still  holding  to  our  illustration,  it  may  be 
asked,  *<  Why  should  a  boy  liavt^  had  the  ()p])()r- 
tunity  to  read  tliis  })articular  ej^sjiy  on  •(Jeiitlc- 
men '  ? "  The  answer  is.  lu'causc  it  is  a  w.vy 
entertaining  chapter,  in  pur(».  simph',  well-nigh 
perfect  English,  upon  a  subject  which  needs  to 
be  brought  engagingly  befc^re  (»very  boy's  mind. 
Here  he  comes  to  a  descri])tion  whose  Mj)plica- 
tion  he  may  ex])loit  entirely  for  himself,  by  a 
man  that  "Treasure  Island  "  already  witnesses 
is  no  weakling. — a  desori})tion  of  kindly  living. 
of  quick  tact,  of  gtmtle  consideration  for  oth<*rs. 
The  most  charming  example  of  the  art  of  be- 
ing a  gentlenuin  is  in  the  whole  essay,  moreover. 
an  added  halo  to  a  hero  already  dear  to  th(^ 
boy's  heart.  The  essay,  because?  it  strikes  at 
the  ideal  of  the  gentleman,  is  likely  to  have 
more  influence  on  tluj  boy's  life  and  character 
than  much  training  and  many  corr(*<'ti(»ns. 

HOME    IXFLrKXCKS. 

Another  natural  question  is,  -'Who  should 
give  this  opportunity,  this  personal  introduction 
to  good  literature  ?  "  It  should  conn^  naturally, 
beginning  even  in  babyhood,  and  therefore 
must  certainly  ]>e  begun  by  father  and  mother. 
The  mother  sits  and  sings  her  ba])y  to  sleep  ; 
here  is  one  of  the  very  best  opi>ortunities  for 
the  right  literature  at  the  right  time.  The  boy 
whose  mother  did  not  have  a  tn^asury  of  songs 
and  stories  and  poems  at  her  tongue's  end  for 
her  babies  is  forever  a  loser,  and  must  grow  up 
missing  a  pleasure  and  a  b(»n(»fit  which  was  his 
natural  right. 

That  is  a  happy  boy  whose  first  introduction 
to  Walter  Scott  was  from  his  mother's  voice 
singing — 

"Oh,  hush  thee,  my  hahie,  thy  sire  was  a  knight; 
Thy  mother  a  lady,  both  lovely  and  bright ; " 

or  to  Tennyson  from  the  same  voic(i  singing — 

"Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low. 
Wind  of  the  western  sea ; " 

or  to  Kingsley's  "  Water  Babies  "  in  the  lovely 
song — 

"Soft,  soft  wind,  from  out  the  sweet  south  sliding." 

Unfortunately,  not  all  mothers  have  a  store  of 
lovely  songs  and  poems  already  acquired.  More 
unfortunately  still,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  anything  like  an  ideal  collection  of  the  lul- 
labies and  child  songs  of  th<^  great  poets  set  to 


8imi)le  tunes  fit  for  mothers'  voices.  There  i. 
however,  a  cliarming  collection  without  mnac 
edited  bv  Katharine  Shute,  called  -•  The  Lad 
of  Song,-'  and  many  of  its  songs  may  befitted 
to  melodies  already  in  tlie  mother's  memory. 

The  home  influence  conies  first  and  is  strong- 
est ;  and,  as  in  most  thin<>:s.  the  worth  and  power 
of  a  right  beginning  can  hardly  bo  overesti- 
mated. Many  thoughtful  people  believe  that ii 
is  not  desirable  that  a  boy  should  learn  to  re»i 
very  young,  preferring  rathor  that  his  imagii* 
tion  should  b(^  awakened  ami  his  memorv  stored 
by  being  read  to.  This  plan  affords  a  large  op- 
portunity for  the  early  cultivation  of  good  tiste 
in  literature,  and  for  rousing  and  developinz 
that  sense  of  humor  whicli  has  btjen  tnith-nilt 
calliMl  a  saving  grace.  Our  traditional  nursery 
rhymes,  many  of  which  are  quaintly  and  felici- 
tously worded,  and  essentially  witty,  may  I* 
read  and  reread  and  repeated  to  the  growing 
baby  with  very  happy  and  amusing  applicatioi 
for  this  ])urpose.  The  collection  edited  by 
Charles  Welsh,  calh^d  **A  Hook  of  Narseir 
Rhymes,"  is  a  particularly  good  one,  and  tlw 
charming  little  book  »'  Verse  and  Prose  for 
Beginners  in  Reading,"  which  contains  morf 
than  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  is  verv  satis- 
factory. 

HERO    TALKS    AND    LEGENDS. 

The  boy  of  seventeen  should  Iiave  acquired  an 
ext(msive  knowledge  of  the  classic  and  northern 
mythologies  and  hero  stories.  He  should  acquire 
it  so  early  tiiat  his  soul  will  not  be  troubled**  | 
to  wheth(?r  the  tales  of  Baldur  the  Beautiful 
and  the  rest,  an*  sun  myths  or  not. 

Much  of  our  best  poetry  is  founded  on  these 
old  tales,  and  all  of  it  teems  with  allusions  to 
them  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  hardlvbe 
understood,  c(*rtainly  cannot  be  appreciated, 
without  acquaintance  with  the  old  myths.  Many 
collections  have  been  made  and  presented  for 
children's  use  in  attractive  forms,  and  literarr 
men  of  a  high  order  have  given  their  best  efforU 
to  translating  and  wording  them.  For  the 
classic  mythology,  nothing  is  better  for  the 
younger  children  than  Hawthorne's  "  Wonder 
Book"  and  "  Tangle  wood  Tales,"  or  "Charlea 
Kingsley's  '*  The  Heroes,  or  Greek  Fairy  Tales." 
l^ulfinch's  "  Age  of  Fable  "  is  usually  very  accept- 
able to  boys  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  though  the 
joy  of  this  book  is  sometimes  lost  because  it  is 
used  for  compulsory  reading.  The  northern 
myths  have  been  extremely  well  told  by  Hamil- 
ton W.  Mabie  in  "  Norse  Stories  Retold,"  tnd 
by  M.  E.  Litchfield  in  "  The  Nine  Worlds." 

In  connection  with  the  hero  storiea^  the 
Homeric  opics  at  once  suggest  themselTes.   Boys 
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?  ago  of  twelve  to  fifteen  like  the  prose  ver- 
of  Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myers  of  the  Iliad, 
oi  G.  H.  Pahner  of  the  Odyssey,  but  in 
cases,  at  least,  they  will  prefer  the  ringing 
y  of  the  much-traduced  Pope.  Walter 
tnd  Perry  has,  in  "The  Boy's  Odyssey," 
.  the  most  stirring  passages  in  the  words  of 
iutcher  and  Lang  translation,  omitting  some 
us  portions  and  connecting  all  with  a  thread 
rrative. 

Dm  the  Homeric  poems  to  the  more  modem 
of  Arthurian  legends  is  a  natural  progres- 
Sir  Thomas  Malory's  ''Morte  d'Arthur." 
Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  in  their 
lal  beauty,  are  acceptable  to  many  boys  ; 
ometimes  Sidney  Lanier's  *•  The  Boy's  King 
iir"  forms  a  good  stepping-stone,  for  boys 
t.  Sidney  Lanier  was  not  only  a  poet,  but 
L  father,  so  his  touch  was  sure, 
.drew  Lan^,  that  wliolosale  purveyor  of 
and  folk  tales  for  cliildren,  some  of  whose 
)ns  are  far  too  full  of  "  rawhoad  and  bloody- 
i''  incidents  for  tlio  use  of  children,  has 
I  a  colk'ction  called  "The  Book  of  Ro- 
e,"  wliich  contains  tlie  Arthur  stories  and 
tory  of  Koland  retold  from  the  French 
es,  with  "  R{)l)in  Rood "  and  ''  Wayland 
iniith ''  in  very  good  literary  form  and  at- 
vely  made  up. 

TUE    BIBLE    AS    LITERATURE. 

boy  of  s(iventeen  should  intimately  know 
Inglisli  Bible,  lie  should  know  it  as  litera- 
juite  aside  from  its  religious  teaching.  He 
d  know  it  from  having  liad  it  read  to  him 
his  earliest  years,  and  from  reading  and 
ing  it  for  liimself.  A  boy  who  grows  up 
ut  this  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  great 
apiece  of  all  literature  is  without  some- 
for  th(>  loss  of  which  nothing  can  com- 
te,  and  which  nothing  can  replace.  It  is 
ess  to  speak  of  the  strength  of  the  language, 
eauty  of  the  poetry,  and  the  interest  of  the 
tives  of  this  wonderful  book,  but  necessary 
y  to  emphasize  concerning  it  what  was 
of  the  mytiis  and  legends, — that,  without 
ing  it  well,  it  is  impossible  to  really  under- 
or  appreciate  the  great  mass  of  our  best 
ture.  Experience  shows  that  unless  a  boy 
res  tliis  knowledge  before  he  is  seventeen, 
rely  gets  it  later.  The  lamentable  igno- 
tliat  exists  in  regard  to  the  Bible  was  shown 
test  of  college  students  as  to  their  knowl- 
of  biblical  allusions  in  the  great  poets, 
test  was  made  l>v  President  Charles  F. 
ig,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  and 
'suit  was  pul)lished  in  tlie  Century  for  May, 
it  showed   lliat  a  groat  majority  of  the 


students  had  no  clew  to  the  most  obvious  bib- 
lical allusions. 

As  we  read  the  Bible  to  children,  we  natu- 
rally select  the  parts  best  suited  to  their  compre- 
hension and  arrange  them  in  the  order  that  will 
secure  most  interest  and  attention.  For  those 
who  need  help  to  do  this,  there  aye  excellent 
aids.  ^'  Bible  Stories "  in  the  **  Modern  Read- 
ers  Bible," — one  volume  on  the  Old  Testament 
and  one  on  the  New  Testament, — compiled  by 
Richard  G.  Moulton,  and  "  The  Bible  for  Chil- 
dren,"  arranged  by  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Gilder,  are 
well  selected  and  arranged,  using  the  words  of 
the  authorized  version,  and  are  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  many  books  which  attempt  to  sim- 
plify either  the  language  or  the  story. 

THE    ENGLISH    CLASSICS. 

Under  this  same  kindly  home  influence,  and 
with  the  same  tactful  personal  introduction, 
every  boy  should  have  an  opportunity  to  know 
the  world's  great  stories,  such  as  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  '*  Gulliver's  Travels,"  *' The  Swiss  Fam- 
ily Robinson,"  and  ''The  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
being  sure  in  each  case  that  he  has  a  proper  text, 
— that  is,  if  the  full  version  be  not  used,  it  must  be 
selected  parts,  but  never  a  "  writing  down  "  of 
a  great  book  under  the  supposition  tliat  the 
boy  cannot  understand  the  original.  Nothing 
can  be  more  pernicious  than  the  mutilation  of 
the  great  masterpieces  by  putting  them  in  other 
words  supposed  to  be  simpler  than  the  author's 
own,  as  has  been  done  in  the  "  Hiawatha  Prim- 
er "  and  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake  in  Prose."  In 
favor  of  degenerate  imitations,  it  is  often  urged 
that  the  originals  are  beyond  the  boy's  com- 
prehension. This  may  be  true,  and  if,  for  any 
reason,  it  is  true,  give  him  something  else  good 
and  great,  but  fitted  to  his  years  and  mental 
development.  The  time  is  all  too  short,  and  the 
home  influence  should  be  exerted  to  see  that  the 
right  book  is  read  at  the  right  time. 

The  written-down  versions,  instead  of  attract- 
ing to  the  great  originals  and  preparing  the 
way  for  them  later,  take  the  zest  out  of  the 
great  stories,  lower  the  literary  standard  you 
are  endeavoring  to  set  up,  and  vitiate  the  taste 
for  better  things. 

That  he  may  understand  and  appreciate  good 
literature,  the  boy  of  seventeen  should  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  and  customs  of  chiv- 
alry. Everything  in  the  ideals  of  the  knight 
appeals  to  the  nature  of  the  manly  boy, — hardi- 
hood, manly  activity,  daring,  self-sacrifice,  re- 
spect and  gentle  deference  for  woman,  the  right- 
ing of  wrongs,  the  succor  of  the  oppressed.  The 
myths  and  legends  lead  most  naturally  to  this 
field  of  chivalry,  from  the  conflicts  of  gods  and 


no 
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heroes    to    tho    jousts    of    the    knigljts    in     th*; 
tourney. 

Lanier's  *'  The  Boy's  Froissart.  "  a  little  anony 
mous  collection  called  "  Belt  and  Spur,"  and  a 
number  of  novels,  and  stories  written  specially 
for  boys  ;  Howard  l^yle's  ''Men  of  Iron,"  which 
describes  the  making  of  a  knight  ;  his  "  Merry 
Adventures  of  Robin  Hood,"  Miss  Vc)nge'8  "Tlie 
Lances  of  Lynwood."  Conan  Doyle's  •'  White 
Company,"  ami  last,  but  not  least,  Scott's  '-Ivan- 
hoe"  and  "Quentin  Durward,"  will  appeal  to 
most  boys  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen. 

POETRY    THAT    A    BOY    WILL    LIKK. 

A  mind  well  stored  with  poetry  and  a  taste 
cultivated  to  the  love  of  the  best  is  a  treasure  to 
a  boy  of  seventeen.  To  give  this  seems  so  easy, 
if  the  home  influence  and  interest  begin  early. 
The  love  of  rhythm  is  inborn,  and  the  boy 
will  appreciate  and  love  poetry  which  is  beyond 
his  exact  comprehension,  and  which  expresses 
thoughts  to  which  he  would  not  listen  if  ex- 
pressed in  prose.  Short  poems  should,  probably, 
come  first  ;  and  every  boy's  home,  where  it  is 
possible,  should  be  supplied  with  the  best  an- 
thologies, such  as  *'  The  Posy  Ring  "  and  "  Golden 
Numbers,"  compiled  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
and  Nora  Smith  ;  *' A  Book  of  Famous  Verse," 
compiled  by  Agnes  Repplier  ;  '<■  Lyra  Heroica," 
compiled  by  W.  E.  Henley  ;  and  Bryant's  *'  Li- 
brary of  Poetry  and  Song,"  not  forgetting  the 
earlier  mentioned  "Land  of  Song,"  which  is 
good  for  a  whole  family  of  children,  because  it 
is  in  three  volumes  suited  to  different  ages.  Of 
the  longer  poems,  Macaulay's  "  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,"  Scott's ."  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  "  Mar- 
mion"  should  be  read  to  the  boys  of  eight  to 
twelve,  and  later  "  'V\m  Lay  of  tlie  Last  Min- 
strel "  and  ''  The  Lord  of  the  Isles."  These  will 
open  th(^  way  for  all  the  beautiful  Scotch  border 
tales.  Ijongfellow's  ''  Hiawatha"  can  be  read  to 
boys  of  fiv(^  to  eight,  and  boys  will  read  it  for 
themselves  from  eight  years  on.  ''The  Idylls 
of  th<»  King "  a('com})lishes  a  double  purpose, 
with  its  beautiful  Round  Table  tales  and  its 
noble  poetry.  It  is  easy  to  follow  with  the  sim- 
plest of  Browning's*  poems,  of  which  there  is  a 
good  collection  called  '*  The  Brownings  for  tlie 
Young,"  edited  by  ¥.  G.  Kenyon,  leading  on 
through  ''Snow  Bound"  and  "Evangeline"  up 
to  Milton  and  Dante.  The  joy  of  living  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  this  knowledge  and  lovt^  of  poetry, 
it  can  be  taught  bett(*r  than  almost  any  other 
brancli  of  knowledge,  but  the  boy  will  hardly 
})ick  it  uj)  for  himself.  It  takes  th<»  spoken  poem, 
the  cadence  of  the  human  voice,  to  impart  the 
knowledge  and  increase  the  love  of  rhythm.  Tf 
this  be  given  in  early  years,  there  is  no  danger 


that  a  liith'  later  the  hoy  will  i^ay. — a.s  lj< 
often  do,  in  fact. — that  he  does  not  like  j 
and,  moreover,  no  danger  that  he  will  no 
out  and  read  for  himself  rrorn  the  best. 
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The  second  agent  for  introducing  the 
good  literature,  after  the  home  influence,  j 
be  the  teacher.  We  have  nothing  to  doatp 
with  text-books,  courses  of  literature,  oi 
pulsory  reading  of  any  kind.  Kducators  of 
realize  that  it  makes  more  difference  what 
a  boy  reads  for  himself  than  wliat  text-bo 
studies.  Good  teachers  are  becoming  al 
their  own  responsibility  and  power  in  tl 
spect,  and,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
ciency,  are  reading  and  studying  books 
to  their  boys  and  girls.  Th(»ro  is  great  t 
tion  to  the  teacher  in  the  mass  of  literatur 
ten  ostensibly  as  teachers'  aids  and  und 
attractive  title  of  supplementary  reading, 
of  wliich  is  simply  an  abomination,  in  1 
makes  the  great  little,  and  the  wise,  not  s 
but  silly.  Personal  acquaintance  with  tt 
books,  a  love  for  his  work,  and  a  love  f 
boy  are  all  necessary  to  make  a  teacher  c 
tent  to  suggest  the  right  book  at  the  right 
The  teacher  must  know  how  to  value  or  ap 
books.  For  instance,  he  must  know  the 
of  the  ethical  animal  stories,  in  wliieli  ai 
talk  and  reason  in  a  human  way,  Ixj^innin^ 
"  uEsop's  Fables,"  which  the  boy  may  hav 
very  little  boy  in  "  Baby's  Own  jEsop,"  pic 
by  Walter  Crane,  or  later  in  Joseph  Ji 
"Fables  of  Jilsop,"  through  "The  Dele< 
History  of  Reynard,  the  Fox,"  down  to 
natural  successors,  Kipling's  **  Jungle  Be 
These  t(?ach  ethics, — the  power  of  kindnea 
necessity  and  nobility  of  obedience,  the  str« 
of  the  weak,  and  tho  quality  of  mercy. 
there  are  animal  stories  such  as  Lloyd  Mor 
"  Animal  Sketches,"  Ernest  IngersoU's  " 
Life  of  Orchard  and  Field,"  W.  T.  Homa 
"  Two  Years  in  the  Jungle,"  and  Paul  Du  ( 
lu's  "  World  of  the  (jreat  Forest,"  wliich 
natural  history, — healthy  books  of  which 
as  a  rule,  are  very  fond.  Between  these 
classes  there  is  a  mass  of  pernicious  stuff,  g 
ally  published  under  the  name  of  "  nature  bo< 
but  most  unnatural,  where  "  peach  trees  rum 
on  the  distribution  of  their  pits,  and  the  c 
pillar  reasons  as  to  his  future  metamorphoaet 
false  science  and  poor  stories.  In  quite  anc 
class  are  Joel  Chandler  Harris'  inimitable  * 
cle  Remus  "  tales.  Perhaps  they  are  mora  n< 
folklore  than  animal  stories,  but  the  heroei 
*'  Brer  Fox  "  and  *'  Brer  Rabbit "  and  the  r« 
tlie  common  beasts      The  storieB  have  no 
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cal  vahie  as  •-  JhiSop  "  or  '•  Tlie  Jungle  Book." 
minister  to  the  child's  love  of  pure  fun. 
ly  Northern  children  fail  to  understand  the 
ited  dialect,  but  enjoy  heartily  hearing  the 
ies  read  aloud.  In  knowing  and  selecting 
only  the  good,  but  the  best,  the  teacher's 
:  is  almost  interminable  ;  but  the  reward  is 
it,  for  good  cliildren's  books  are  most  refresh- 
reading  for  grown  folk. 

n  natural  science,  the  teacher  should  tell  of 
**  Boy's  Book  of  Inventions,"  of  the  *'Ameri- 
Boy's  Handy  Book,"  and  of  Hopkins'  "Ex- 
mental  Science."  Those  who  love  nature  and 
loors  sliould  be  told  of  the  best  bird  books, 
1  as  Chajmian's  ''  Bird  Life"  and  Dugm ore's 
ature  and  the  Camera,"  of  Mrs.  Dana's  "How 
Lnow  the  Wild  Flowers,"  of  the  fern  books, 
mushroom  books,  and  the  like. 

STIMULATING    A    TASTE    FOR    HISTORY. 

^\t\\  this  study  of  tlie  book  goes  the  study  of 
boy,  his  attainments  and  his  tastes,  by  rec- 
nending  the  best  books  in  the  subjects  in 
ch  he  is  most  int(?rested, — his  development 
ig  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Take  the  boy 
>  loves  history  and  introduce  him  to  ancient 
ory  through  "  Plutarch's  Lives  ;  "  to  Carlyle 
aigh  "  Heroes  and  HeroWorsliij)  ;  *'  tell  him 
Jrooks'  ''  True  Story  of  George  Washington," 
he   Indian  stories  by  Drake,  Hale,   Gordon, 

Mrs.  C'Uster,  of  Parkman's  "  Oregon  Trail," 
Jwen  Wister's  ''Grant,"  of  Carl  Schurz's 
incoln,"  of  Dana's  "  Lincoln  and  His  Cabi- 
"  and  the  many  others  of  similar  merit,  and 

chances  are  that  lie  will  read  Fiske  and 
son,  and  Burgess  and  Motley,  and  Morse 
reus  and  Macaulay  and  Gibbon  later  for 
self.  Few  boys  will  read  all  of  Macaulay, 
almost  any  boy  will  like  the  account  of  Lord 
lers  and  the  founding  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
l,  it*  the  teacher  knows  his  Macaulay  well 
igh  to  point  it  out.  Not  many  will  read 
ude's  twelve  volumes,  but  all  will  read  the 
ages  on  the  trial  and  death  of  Mary  Queen 
M'ots  and  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
lada. 

T    THK    PUBLIC    LIBRARY  CAN    DO    FOR  THE  BOY. 

hapters  might  be  written  with  profit  on  this 

(*ct.  and  th(»se  few  examples  are  given  here 

uly  to  suggi^st  the  power  of  the  teacher  in 

direction.      The   point   to    be   impressed   is 

the  bov  of  seventeen  siit)uld,  through  the 

lence  of  tlie  sc^liool  iind  th<?  teacher,  come  to 

'  a  p-ri<'r:il    knowledge  (»!'   tlir  literature  of 

•V  hi'jtiirli  siihlied.  and  a  particular,  extensive, 

iiitinialc   jir.juainlanci'  willi    the    best  books 

ulijectb  lit'  cui'es  luuf^L  for. 


Besides  the  foundation  and  groundwork  of 
literature  in  the  home  and  the  training  of  the 
school,  particularly  along  the  lines  of  his  studies 
and  of  his  personal  tastes,  there  is  the  third 
great  helper  in  the  boy's  literary  and  intellectual 
life, — the  public  library.  This  should  help  the 
boy  all  his  life.  He  comes  first  to  know  it 
from  its  children's  room,  with  which  most  mod- 
ern libraries  are  now  supplied.  Here  he  finds, 
not  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  so-called  chil- 
dren's books,  but  a  careful  selection  of  books 
suited  to  his  years.  The  books  are  on  shelves 
open  to  his  use  ;  he  can  see  and  handle  them 
for  himself.  The  selection  is  so  well  made  that, 
choose  as  he  may,  he  can  get  no  bad  or  harm- 
ful book,  and  few  that  will  l>e  an  (mtire  waste  of 
time  for  him  to  read,  the  number  of  poor  books 
varying  according  to  the  ability  of  those  who 
make  the  selection.  Being  allowed  to  handle 
and  choose  at  will  from  a  collection  of  the  best 
is  in  itself  an  educating  influence.  Here  the 
home  experience  and  school  training  tell,  and 
the  boy  naturally  chooses  the  best  stories.  Where 
he  can  get  such  a  variety  of  the  best,  there  is 
little  danger  that  he  will  choose  unwisely,  or 
that  his  tastes  will  run  wild.  Where  a  boy  can 
get  the  best  of  Mayne  Reid,  Stoddard,  Munroe, 
Otis,  Cooper,  Scott,  Kipling,  Remington,  Steven- 
son, Tomlinson,  and  Verne  in  the  story  line, 
besides  the  most  interesting  biographies  and  his- 
tories, there  is  little  danger  of  his  wanting  to 
read  a  long  line  of  Henty  books,  as  he  soon 
realizes  their  sameness  and  turns  to  something 
better,  or  that  he  will  look  for  poorer  literature 
outside  of  the  regular  channels.  The  boy  is, 
for  the  most  part,  left  to  his  own  devices  in  the 
library,  but  is  made  to  know  that  he  can  get 
competent  help  and  advice  from  friendly  and 
interested  library  assistants  if  he  wants  it.  The 
library  assistant  helps  liim  to  lielp  himself,  teach- 
ing him  to  use  indexes  and  catalogues  and  refer- 
ence books,  as  opportunity  offers. 

As  the  boy  grows,  he  graduates  from  the  chil- 
dren's department  to  the  general  collections  of 
the  main  library.  Here  he  gets  what  he  calls 
for,  but  he  is  greatly  aided  by  the  modern  cus- 
tom of  displaying  upon  open  shelves  a  choice 
selection  of  the  best  books  for  popular  use.  The 
same  thoughtful  care  which  he  has  had  in  the 
children's  room  follows  him,  and  with  every  re- 
spect to  his  personal  tastes  and  right  to  choofee 
for  himself,  he  is  helped  to  find  the  books  that 
will  most  interest  him.  If  the  home  influence 
and  the  school  training  have  been  right,  lie 
comes  to  appreciates  his  part  in  the  ownership  of 
the  civic  right  to  the  public  library,  and  to  regard 
it  as  Jiis  great  resource  for  literary  enjoyment 
and  information. 


"PARSIFAL"    IN    NEW   YORK. 


BV    I.AWRKNCK   RKAMER. 


WIIKN  H^iiiri<-li  ('..Tirii'-i  Hs«!iiii.>il  th<^  din-c- 
Ti.,n  ..f  til.-  M.-tn,|Mililaii  Ojiura  House,  hv 
had  for  tlin  lirst  liirn;  tlie  o])|nittiiiiity  to  gratify 
an  aiii1)iti(iii  which  as  a  tlictitiT  luaiiagur  lii>  had 
cherisliod  tor  yearw.  He  had  at  liis  comiiiaiid 
the  means  (u  (icrform  hcri'  liicharU  Wagners 
"I'ttrsifal."  liithorto  »icr«il  to  Hairi'uth.  By 
European  international  co]iyrigIit,  and  by  the 
expreaa  wish  of  tbt!  cuniposer.  the  pi.Tfimuaniiea 
of  the  work  have  lieen  limited  to  Haireuth  sinoe 
July  2H.  IS.si;.  Hefore  that  Anie.  it  was  sunp;  in 
Munich  a  fi'W  times  fur  the  particular  enjoynjent 
of  Warner's  friend  and  (jati-on,  King  Ludwiji. 

Mr.  Ocinried,  l>y  carrying  tlirouRb  the  proj- 
ect of  a  New  York  performance  of  ■■  i'araifal," 
had  not  only  the  opportunity  to  Wgin  his  career 
as  an  operatic  manager  in  original  and  picturesque 
fashion,  hut  he  anticipated  the  intention  of 
nearly  every  European  impresario.  -'  I'araifal  " 
remains  the  pro(ierty  of  Baireuth  until  1  il  I  ;i.  Ma- 
dame Wagner  has  in  vain  ])etitioned  the  Reichs- 
tag to  extend  the  term  of  he 


longer  period, 
are  profitable  is  now  so  small 
that  managers  have  for  yeara 
viewed  with  envious  eyes 
the  theater  on  the  Baireuth 
hilltop  that  has  the  mon»t>oly 
of  a  work  by  the  composer 
most  popular  in  Uerniany, 
France,  and  the  United 
States,  and  who  is  beginning 
to  have  a  great  vogue  in 
Italy.  Any  one  of  them,  if 
ho  Itad  been  free  from  the 
operation  of  the  copyright 
law,  as  Mr.  Conried  is,  would 
have  jiei'formod  the  o])era 
long  ago.  In  ypite  of  Ma- 
dame Wagner's  efforts  to 
keep  the  work  for  Baireuth. 
it  is  to  be  sung  in  all  the 
important  cities  of  Germany 
within  a  few  months  after 
the  law  makes  that  possible. 
In  .Munich,  where  by  a 
special  arrangement  "Par- 
sifal" is  free  after  1911,  the 
direction  of  the  Eoyal  Opera 
House  has  already  declared 
its  intention    of  giving    the 


s  that 


work  in  thai  year.     Tlu;  c.ipvright  Uw,  hi 
has  held  in  check  ail  but   mV.  Cunried;  udAi 
Tnited  States  is  thus  to   hear  the  fint  p 
ances  outside  of  the  theater   in    whidi  I 
Wagner  produced  the  opera. 

Madame  Wagner  did  not  submit  wi( 
struggle  to  what  she  has  called  a  sacril^ioii^ 
commercial  profanation  of  the  work.  £0*^ 
pealed  to  the  German  ambasBador  in  the  UhU 
States,  and  to  the  law.  On  her  behaU^  b 
scruples  of  religious  people  were  around,  mi 
some  misinformed  clergymen  denounced  tb 
immoral  and  irreligious  character  of  the 
She  bi-sought  singers  who  had  been  at  BaiinA 
not  to  participate  in  the  performancM,  ud 
she  endeavored  to  check,  through  apj 
the  reigning  family  of  Bavaria,  the  pu  ^ 
stage  managers  and  conductors  to  this  oonntfT- 
But  they  were  able  to  come  hare,  becaoM  Ibeie 
was  no  law  to  prevent  them,  just  as  then  mi 
no  law  to  prevent  Mr.  Conried  from  giving  iIk 
opera  if  he  wanted  to.  There  is,  to  be  sure.  ■ 
condition  that  the  score  is  sold  with  an  agm- 
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selected  by  Mr.  Conried  for  that  reason.  Xo  one 
may  say  tKat  the  performance  of  ■'  Parsifal " 
lacks  reverence,  bo  long  as  its  interpreters  have 
all  been  trained  under  Madame  Wagner's  own 
direction. 

Other  incidents  add  a  dignity  not  common  to 
ordinary  operatic  representationB.  "  Parsifal  "  is 
sung  outside  the  regular  subscription.  The  hour 
of  beginning  is  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  acta 
are  to  be  separated  by  intervals  in  which  the 
audience  retires  for  dinner.  Nobody  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  theater  after  the  action  has  begun. 
No  circumstance  that  might  add  solemnity  to  the 
performance  has  been  omitted. 

What  the  i-eprosentation  will  cost,  no  estimate 
can  as  yet  accurately  indicate.  It  is  ccitain  that 
no  profit  will  be  possible  from  the  performances 
during  the  first  season.  New  costumes  and  scen- 
ery have  been  brought  from  Vienna,  and  these 
are  much  moi-e  in  accordance  with  modern  taste 
than  the  models  still  in  use  at  Baireuth,  which 
have,  moreover,  lieeu  there  since  the  first  rep- 
resentation, in  IS8'2.  The  apparatus  for  produ- 
cing the  opera  required  a  complete  reconstruction 
of  the  stage  of  the  opera  house,  which  is  now  a 
modern  theater,  and  not  the  antiquated  building 
it  used  to  be,  so  far  as  its  stage  facilities  were 


not  to  produce  the  work  in  public.  But 
i  binding  only  on  the  purchaser,  and  is  an 
:le  that  could  be  efiective  only  when  backed 
iy  right. 

>rder  that  the  ctiarge  of  irreverence  might 
e  made,  the  director  of  the  Metropolitan 

House  brought  from  (Jermany  artists  who 
tBBJsted  in  the  re[)reBen  tat  ions  of  the  work 
reutb.  Felix  Mottl,  who  has  entire  control 
musical  performan<res  in  the  company,  is 
ost  noted  (Jernian  conductor  of  his  day, 
18  repeatedly  sii]>erintend('d  the  ■■  Parsifal '' 
mances  at  Baireuth.  Anton  Fuchs,  the 
ur.  had  charge  of  the  pciformances  given 
inich  under  the  direction  of  Richanl 
«r  for  King  Ludwig.  The  singers,  also. 
the  cfflifl  oC  the  Festspielhaus.  .Aloys 
taller,  who  is  to  sing  the  title  roh;  wus 
d  by  Madame  Wagner  to  interpret  it  uc- 
ig  to  her  ideals.  The  same  is  true  of  Anton 
looy,  who  is  to  sing  Amfortan.  Milka 
la,  the  Kiin'li'j  at  the  Metropolitan,  has 
ame  in  the  same  rok-  at  Baireuth.  Victui' 
fer  and  the  other  singers  have  also  had 
lirouth  indiiifemi'nt.    thcv  were  i^hrewdlv 
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IiDi'siius  have  fver  been  ahlu  to  clarifv 
mnkes  a  profound  poetic  impressioD  ' 
hearer,  howpvpr.  and  \Ib  Hupernatural  p 
ari^  elmiiipnt  with  a  mystic  int;dieval  bean 
OpinioiiK  (liffiT  at)  to  tho  musical  me 
WHuriwr'K  last.  work,  but  it  ix  fr<-ii«ralWR>i 


conoerneii.     This 

COBt   ». 

annol.  L< 

wevor.  Uj  laid 

at  the  door  of  the 

-Parsifal  "  prr 

luftion  alone. 

m  use  will  be  mad 

R  of  rlip  now  ni 

nhinervinthe 

other  Wagner  o|n 

raw. 

'iTlaiidv 

not  Ipss  than 

Olio  hunilred    Ibousiuid 

doliar.s  ■ 

vaB    ('."cpi'ndtjd 

iH'fori'  the  lir.'i  |)p 

Kiolianl    Wi.trn 

ifli'h'd    ' 

I'arHifHi."  his 

last  work,  nrilv  a  1 

■W    1|] 

ntl.s  b,.r 

.re  it  was  pro- 

duced.  ahlioii^l,   ] 

'  \nu 

1 ]l     w 

rkiiit;   »u   tlie 

id.-a  for  nuiin-  v.-a 

s.     '1 

h.-  first  <■ 

nceptioii  of  it 

iB  sai.l  to  hav;-  <■ 

I  biio  us 

early  as  !«:.-, 

In  1S77,  beWltin 

i«ii..d 

til,-  i«H.„ 

Dnrini;  tlie 

following  year.  ]j< 

Cotll 

l<.h.d   111. 

TIU.HC   of  the 

first,  act.    On  lli.-  i 

Ktrui 

I'Dti/aiin 

I  ..f  the  whoU> 

op.'1-a  b..  w'.rk.'d  f 

.r  thr 

■■•  v.-iLrs. 

nd  finished  it 

in  .laiiiiary,  1  S.s'j, 
"Wagiii-r  fouiul 

li.'  K 

orv  in   Ihat  field  of  iiif 

dieval  lore  and   i. 

vstic 

..,;  that 

lis  MtudieK  lor 

his  earlii.T  <ipi'ras  '. 

lid  hi 

A  ban-  t 

bini.      From 

tho  German  Minni 

siiip' 

,  Wnlfra 

1  von  Escheii 

bach,  who  wroti>  t 

K'  <'p 

■  •■  l'ur/,i 

al."  and  from 

Chetrien  dt-  Troves,  \v  divw  must  of  the  mate- 
rial, which  he  used,  with  the  privilege  of  the 
artist,  in  the  way  that  appi-aled  to  him  itiosi 
strongly.  ■■  Parsifal  "  thus  l^'CHine  his  own  in 
the  form  in  which  he  giive  it  t<>  the  world. 
The  story  is  bci  vagne  and  symbolic  that  few 
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tlial  it  iw  not  his  masterpiece.  Tim  scor 
loui-se,  modeled  on  the  Wagner  metfac 
I  lie  music  consiBts  of  a  series  of  "loBdii 
tives  "  80  combined  as  to  provide  a  cost 
musical  accompaniment  to  the  aoleinn  a: 
jui'ssive  if  disconnected  episodic  scenea 
voices  sing  in  the  familiar  ■'endless  melo< 
[lie  later  Wagner  operas.  The  first  and 
acts  arc  deeply  solemn  in  their  rulijrious  . 
and  the  music  is  beautiful  and  si^uilic 
spite  of  this  character.  In  the  second  a 
flower  maidens  sing  in  melodious  and  a^ 
dance  rliythms.  To  persons  who  Lave 
ijcard  ■■  I'arBifal."  the  music  will  be  a  ne 
elation  of  Wagner's  genius  as  coniposeran 
even  though  the  opera  be  not  his  raaster-i 
The  story,  with  its  lack  of  continuous  dr 
movement,  may  Iwst  be  indicated  by  a  rei 
its  inci<lentB.  The  Knights  of  the  On 
};iiHrding  in  the  castle  of  Montsalvat  the  ei 
Clip  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  is  bu) 
lo  have  caught  tho  bliKxl  dripping  fro 
woujuled  side  of  Christ  ou  the  cruse. 
memlH'rship  in  this  hand  is  inad<'  4lt>peiul 
the  purity  ..f  the  livw  ..f  tho  knightM.     Kl 
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ian.  who  had  beon  rejected  by  tliem  on 
of  his  wickedness,  lives  on  the  otlier 
the  mountain  from  their  castle,  and  his 
Kjnt  trying  to  corrupt  the  knights  through 
atiful  maidens  who  live  in  his  bewitched 
Once,  Amfortas,  a  knight,  fell  a  victim 
«mptation  and  lost  the  spear  which  he 
I.  This  was  the  lance  that  pierced  the 
the  Saviour   and    can    alone    cure  any 


it  makes.  It  falls  into  the  possessiun  of 
'  after  it  has  wounded  .-1  iii/firtas. 
e  first  act,  he  is  suffering  from  the  wound, 
riinii'iiiz,  another  knight,  prepares  a  bath 
.  A'liiii/r;/,  who  had  laughed  at  Christ  on 
isand  is  condemned  to  wander  for  eter- 
;r  the  earth,  now  a  repentant  servant  of 
il  and  now  the  tool  of  Kliinjaor,  brings  a 
to  jM/hr/'i".  But  lie  can  bo  cured  only 
irrival  at  the  castle  of  il  "sinless  fool  en- 
'd  by  pity."  Then  ['iirsifid,  ignorant  of 
name  and  every  fact  of  liis  life,  appears, 
taken  by  the  knights  into  their  hall, 
ies  the  ceremonies  of  the  Grail,  and  the 
■  strongly  suggesting  the  Last  Supper,  and 


as  he  gazes  at  it  in  wondering  silence  is  driven 
from  thecastlebyGurnemana.  Tbenheis  in  the 
garden  of  Klingsor  surrounded  by  the  seducing 
maidens  of  the  magician,  and  later  with  Kundry, 
who  tclla  him  who  he  is  and  calls  hioi  by  name 
for  tlie  first  time.  Klingsor  hurls  his  spear  at 
him,  but  it  stops  in  midair  over  his  head, — so 
great  a  protection  is  his  purity.  Parsifal  seizes 
the  weapon,  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
Klingsor' s  castle  crumbles  into  ruins. 

The  third  act  is  supposed  to  pass  many  years 
afterward.  Tlio  day  is  Good  Friday.  KundTy  is 
repentant,  and  Parsifal  has  passed  through  many 
experiences  in  the  effort  to  release  Amfortat. 
He  is  faint,  and  Kundry  bathes  his  feet.  Both 
are  baptized  by  Ournemanz,  and  then  the  men 
reach  the  castle,  where  Avifortas  still  lies  suffer- 
ing, Parsifal  touches  the  wound  with  the  spear 
and  he  is  cured.  The  Grail  is  uncovered,  and 
the  opera  ends  wliile  the  choir  of  boys  sings  in 
the  dome  of  the  temple.  Accompanied  by  the 
beautiful  music  and  the  pageantry  of  scenery  and 
costume,  this  succession  of  scenes  makes  a  pro- 
found   impression   on  one  who  sees  and    hears 
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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN -A  MASTER  WORKER. 

MR.  HAROLD  BEGBIE,  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Maf/azine^  begins  wliat  is  quite  the  most 
interesting  article  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  has 
appeared  for  a  long  time,  possibly  at  any  time 
hitherto,  by  recallitig  some  words  uttered  by 
Matthew  Arnold  in  1887 — **  1  think  the  man 
with  a  future  is  Chamberlain."  <'  Matthew  Ar- 
nold," says  Mr.  Begbie,  "  knew  the  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain of  whom  the  public  may  almost  be  said  to 
know  nothing."  And  certainly  in  his  article 
Mr.  Begbie  goes  full  tilt  at  many  of  the  widely 
accepted  views  of  the  ex-colonial  secretary's 
character. 

THE    GREATEST    MAN    MR.    CHAMBERLAIN  EVER   MET. 

"I  remember  asking  Mr.  Chamberlain  once 
whom  he  regarded  as  tlie  greatest  man  he  had 
ever  met.  He  answered,  with  quiet  and,  as  it 
were,  reverent  sincerity,  'Mr.  Gladstone — a  mar- 
velous, an  extraordinary,  personality.'  Then  he 
added — I  can  recall  the  very  words  :  <  And  yet, 
when  one  reads  again  those  Midlothian  speeches 
which  once  set  everybody  on  fire,  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  find  how  very  little  real  and  solid  sub- 
stance they  contain.  One  realizes  in  reading 
those  speeches  the  extraordinary  spell  of  his 
character.' " 

Some  people  may  have  been  making  a  strangely 
similar  criticism  about  some  more  recent  speeches 
that  also  set  everybody  on  fire. 

MR.    chamberlain's    MOST    STRIKING    OHARAO- 

TEKISTIC. 

The  dominant  characteristic  which  Mr.  Begbie 
sees  in  this  "  master  worker  "  is  frankness. 

**  The  popular  notion  of  secretiveness,  of  sin- 
ister plotting,  of  Machiavellian  subtlety,  is  as 
false  as  the  caricature  which  presents  him  as  a 
lean  and  hungry-looking  man  with  thin  lips  and 
sharp,  querulous  chin.  Mr.  Chamberlain  does 
not  plot ;  he  does  not  whisper  black  thoughts  to 
his  subliminal  consciousness.  When  the  public 
supposed  him  to  be  hatching  diaboliclal  surprises 
during  the  present  autumn,  he  was  taking  new 
meadow-lan(i  into  his  pardon,  and  thinking 
notliing  at  all  of  the  'campaign  of  rhetoric' 

"  '  T)()  you  think  of  your  work  while  you  are 
gardening  ? '  I  asked  him. 

*'  *  Good  gracious,  no  ! '  he  said,  smiling  de- 
lightedly.    *  My  garden  is  my  forgetfulness.' 

''Like  Bismarck,  he  loves  old  trees,  tumbling 


lawns,  a  garden  seat,  and  all  the  infinite  viv 
of  nature.  With  something  of  a  like  de 
ment,  he  talks  about  politics  and  flowers  i 
same  breath." 

HIS    SECOND    CHIEF    CHARACTERISTIC. 

Mr.  Begbie  continues  : 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  one  of  the  most  r< 
men  I  have  ever  met.     There  is  no  flurry  or 
or  bustle  in  his  manner.      He  is  what  ourg 
fathers  would  have  called    '  a  dry  stick.' 
voice  in  conversation  has  a  quizzical  tone,  h 
is  dry,  his  manner  is  that  of  a  shrewd  and 
what  bored  observer  rather  than  that  of  a 
tive  participant.     He  leans   back   in  his 
sitting  rather  low,   his  hands  folded,  his 
studying  those  about  him   with   quiet  co 
plative  interest." 

MRS.    CHAMBERLAIN    AND    HIS    HOME    LIFI 

Without  laying  himself  open  to  one  o 
Chamberlain's  greatest  objections  to  m< 
journalism,  Mr.  Begbie  thinks  he  may  say 
words  as  to  the  happy  life  at  Highbury. 
Chamberlain  "is  one  of  those  gentle,  8 
voiced  women  who  make  their  guests  wei 
without  words,  and  at  home  without  fuss." 
easy  to  believe  that  <<the  united  and  deep 
fectionate  household  of  Highbury  has  beei 
statesman's  principal  support  throughout 
stormful  and  momentous  life,  and  that  nc 
can  form  an  adequate  estimate  of  Mr.  Chan 
Iain's  character  until  they  have  seen  him  ii 
midst  of  his  family." 

SOME   OF   HIS   POLinOAL    YIEWS. 

Asked  who  would  lead  the  Liberals  ah 
the  Unionists  be  defeated,  Mr.  Chamberlain  8 

** '  I  don't  know,  but  I  know  very  well 
ought  to  lead  them.' 

*'*Who?' 

" '  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  Who 
has  done  the  work  ?  Who  else  has  borne 
brunt  of  the  fighting  ?  I  don't  like  his  vi* 
but  I  respect  the  man.  He  has  fought,  on 
whole,  openly  and  frankly  for  Little  England 
I  can  understand  his  methods.  But,*  he  ^ 
on,  <  I  can't  understand,  and  I  don't  like, 
methods  of  the  Liberal  imperialists.' " 

He  is  <'  a  warm  friend  of  that  most  noble 
gracious  Liberal,  Mr.  John  Morfey  ;  and  yo 
has  attacked  the  Morley  gospel  pitileasly 


c  .\i*r. 
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n  cruelly,  while  he  has  said  very  little  about 
newer  gospel  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward 
'7 — for  which  he  has  a  profound  contempt." 
even  understands  the  "Little  England  doc- 
e." 

Ir.  Begbie  is  particularly  severe  on  the  "  base 
unworthy  tarradiddle"  which  makes  him 

"a  green  eyed  traitor"  to  Mr.  Balfour. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  jealous  of  Mr.  Bal- 
r.  and  he  makes  a  mock  of  those  stupid  peo- 

who  regard  the  prime  minister  as  a'  weak 

'  A  weak  man  ! '  be  once  exclaimed  to  me. 
ho  but  the  strongest  of  men  could  have  got 
education  bill  through  the  House  of  Com- 

18?'" 
A   PEN   PORTRAIT   OF   HH.    CHAUBERLAIN. 

(oth  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour,  we 
told,  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  can- 
iriat.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  no  thin-lipped 
I  and  hungry  Cassius  Rather  is  he  sub- 
itially  clothed  with  mortal  fl  sh  and  has  fea 
fs  which  correspond  witl  h  b  bulk  The  nose 
road  and  strong,  even  solid  lenoting  strength 
power  rather  tlian  eagerness  and  activity 
lips  are  markedly  full  a  little  bitter  per 
s  ;  not,  hnwi^ver,  vengefully  acrid  The 

1  is  broad  and  strong  full  of  alertness  but 
dy  and  restrained.  Tbo  eyes  which  are  the 
;t  notable  features  in  his  face  are  gray  and 
!wd  and  kindly.  .  .  They  are  rather  tired 
i,  and  only  when  the  laughter  comes  into 
n  do  they  reveal  the  min  1  s  agility  His 
iplexion  is  bronzed,  with  Imneath  it  that  tint 
^rayneas  which  is  so  strong  and  dominant  m 
face  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  in  almost 
lard  workers.  .  .  .  The  face  is  charming  in 
e  respects  beautiful 

lis  most  remarkable  physical  characteristic 
'ever,  is  the  poise  of  his  bead  It  is  the 
i  of  head  wliich  one  cannot  imagine  thrown 
k  either  in  righteous  indignation  or  in  justi- 
le  pride.  Itisessentially  a  watcher's  head, — 
head  of  a  man  never  carried  away  by  gusta  of 
ition,  always  intent  upon  Bomethlng  ahead." 


M.  GEORGES  CLEHENCEAD. 

BITTANY  has  produced  Benan,  Chateau- 
briand, and  a  host  of  other  distinguished 
I,  M.  (ieorg3s  Clemenceau,  of  whom  there 
I  charmingly  written  character  sketch  by 
■rge  Brandes  in  the  CmitemporaTtj  Review  Iqt 
rember,  is  not  unworthy  to  be  counted  with 
n.  He  is  one  of  those  powerful  political 
:e8  which  have  never  received  official  recog- 
3n  ;  yet  with  pen  and  word  he  has  made  and 


unmade  more  French  ministries  than  any  man 
that  ever  lived. 

"THE    IKCLEMKNT." 

Mr.  Brandes  begins  by  telling  us  that  M. 
Clemenceau  believes  that  his  own  surname  means 
le  peu  dement.  And  that,  though  it  needs  some 
qualification,  seems  to  be  the  keynote  of  his 
character  and  the  explanation  of  his  success. 
He  is  a  bitter  fighter,  "a  man  who  never  com. 
promises  with  any  one,"  a  man  who  has  fought 
as  many  duels  with  words  as  with  pistols,  who 
"  treats  folly,  stupidity,  and  cowardice  with  a 
harshness  which  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
ordinary  moderation  and  courtesy  of  his  de- 
meanor. M.  Clemenceau  is  now  sixty-two  years 
old,  and  more  than  forty  of  these  years  have 
been  years  of  incessant  activity  and  struggle. 
When   he  was  nineteen,  he  was  thrown   into 


prison  for  shouting  "  Vive  la  Ripublique  I "  After 
that,  he  practised  medicine.  He  spent  four 
years  in  America,  living  by  teaching  literary 
history ;  and,  having  married  an  American  lady, 
returned  to  France  just  before  the  German  War. 
In  the  events  of  the  Commune  period  he  played 
a  great  part  both  as  leader  and  mediator ;  and 
for  four  years  he  fought  steadily  for  amnesty  to 
the  Communards,  and,  finally  in  1880,  aaw  the 
cause  of  mercy  triumph. 

THZ   HASTKB  Qt  KnnBTBIBI. 

Since  then  he  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in 
all  the  great  eveots  sad  oaoaea  of  French  poll- 
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i'u'H.  Of  liirt  part  in  niinistry  -  unmaking,  M. 
HrandciH  givc.s  iIk^  following  account  : 

•'  It  wan  1h«  wlio,  in  Marcli,  1>S71),  insistod  on 
\]u*.  indirtiiu^nt  of  tlir  Kourtou-Hroglir  ministry, 
and  wlio,  in  Manrli,  1Hh;{,  d(5mand(»d  tlin  njvision 
of  tli<*  conHtitution  ;  it  was  \ut  who  coinhatod  the 
colonial  poli(!y  of  .IuU^h  K<M-ry,  IxH'auHi;  it  was 
only  iuHtigatrd  l»y  Uismarck,  wlio  would  liavc 
Ihmju  pU^asi'd  to  Hccf  the  Krcnch  occupird  in  Tong- 
king  and  withdrawn  from  Alsace.  HiMinscated 
Freycinrt  two  or  three  times,  and,  notably,  the 
Krevcinet  ministry  in  DeccMuher,  ISSi;.  Wlien 
I)ahom(^y  was  coniiuered,  h(^  ov(H'threw  (-avaig- 
nac,  who  was  minister  of  marine,  hecaust^  he  and 
the  minister  of  war  n(»t  onlv  had  not  worked  to- 
gi'ther,  hut  (as  also  later  ministers  at  tin*  tinuM)f 
tin*  con(jU»»st  of  Madagascar)  had  acted  in  direct 
opposition  to  each  other.  it  was  In^  who,  wliou 
Moulanger  ma(h>  his  lirst  a])pearanc(^  as  a  Radi- 
cal, and  luM'ame  a  popular  hero,  made  him  min- 
ister of  war  ;  and  it  was  also  lie  who.  wlien  Mou- 
langer hroke  his  word  -  for  he  had  ])ledged  him- 
Kelf  t.o  act  only  according  to  (Memenc(»au'a  views 
and  Clemenceau's  advict* — went  to  him  in  tlic 
war  ollice  and  said  to  liim  :  •  N'ow  I  will  over- 
throw vou,'  and  did  it  the  same  da  v." 

nor  I.  AN  GIST    AND    DREY  Fl' SARI). 

M.  (''lemtMicoaii  used  Houlanger  as  a  tool,  but 
never  fort^saw  how  that  pretemlor's  character 
would  deteriorate  tlirough  vanity.  He  has  blun- 
derod  more  than  once  tlirough  •'  insullicient 
knowledge  of  liunian  nature."  Hut  he  ilid  not 
blunder  in  the  Oreyfus  case,  although,  like  most 
|HH>ple,  he  lu^lieved  in  Oreyfus'  guilt  at  lirst. 
When  he  reali/.tvl  the  truth,  he  became  Drevfus' 

■r 

most  etTective  champion.  It  was  he  who  gave 
the  stirring  title  ••  .laccuse  "  to  Zola's  famous  let- 
ter, and  it  was  in  his  ntnvspaper  lliat  the  cam- 
l^aign  fi>r  justice  was  carried  on. 

Si.  (""lemenceau  has  always  been  a  poor  man. 
vet  the  Tanama  case  bnuiirh.t  accusations  aixainst 
him  as  well  as  otli«M's- -accusations  which,  he  was 
obliged  to  repel  by  shi'wing  that  tlie  only 
hixuries  he  ivrmirtcd  hi'.nse'.t  were  a  li.'rse  and 
a  shoot iuiT  licct'.se.  an*!  ihat  lie  \\:is\  had  l^  bor- 
row tv.i^nev  '.'ro'v.  a  n.'tavv  to  :^av  back  the  debts 
i\*  K«c  \-  !•••'*       ]»  w*'.  <  o*  ••*%^-  *»^<i»i  r^'i^  *»T^i*  ii**  ^  '< 

•  %  »  *  »  •         . 

elk  ■\       ««■  ..%ftkft\k.\Vk  .*        .«^«l «.klT^ 

AS      v;    V::  ^::.     v^ri.VV     ''A.     ANV     VAN. 
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concentrated  energy  ;  he  is  not  tall,  but  v 
OU8,  and  inclined  to  be  thickset  ;  his  carria 
firm  and  composed.  Ho  has  prominent  c 
bones,  and  his  black  eves  dominate  his  face 
(iyobrows  are  black  and  l.»ushv,  his  beard  t 
and  he  is  rather  bald.  lie  is  not  unlike 
pn^concjeption  of  a  Russian  general,  but  h 
expression  of  great  kindness. 

"His  ft!W,  abrupt  m<)V(»iii<Mits  have  some 
imj>etuous,  and  to  a  certain  extent  brusque,i 
them,  a  tendency,  however,  which  is  coui! 
by  an  iron  will,  so  that  an  oi-dinary  obs 
might  judge  him  to  bo  phlegmatic.  His 
is  dear  and  decided,  without  being  particr 
strong.  He  is  admitted  to  l»e  a  magnificen 
tor,  and  though  I  have  never  heard  him  j 
in  public,  1  do  not  speak  witlioiit  authority 
corning  him,  for  1  know  him  as  one  knows 
few  men.  having  for  two  years  running  sp 
month  in  his  society — a  month  of  unintem 
daily  interccmrse  from  morning  till  evei 
and  have  also  read  all  his  printed  speed 
which  rank  far  higher  than  Ganibetta's — ai 
deed  everything  he  has  written,  many  vol 
in  all. 

'•  Hoth  as  an  orator  and  as  a  writer,  he  be 
to  the  S(*vere  school  of  French  literature,  op] 
to  all  ornament  and  elaboration.  He  aii 
cl(»arness  and  decisiveness  ;  his  style  is  as 
ished  as  a  rapier,  and  his  art  is  the  art  o 
ft^ncer.  And  yet  behind  all  this,  almost  lii 
by  the  politician,  lurks  the  lover  of  beauty 
most,  1  might  say.  the  poet,  if  by  the 
]>tHn  one  understands  a  worshiper  rather  tl 
il  reamer. 

••  1  have  no  wish  specially  to  dwell  upor 
limitations  I  perceive  in  him.  or  his  weakn 
and  mistakes.  He  is  in  some  things  as  cretii 
as  he  is  in  general  skeptical.  L>coas:ona:l 
blunders  through  insufficient  knowledge  of 
man  nature,  and  throughout  his  youth  and  v: 
ous  manliood  he  l>elieved  in  universal  suff 
and  other  democratic  fictions,  as  if  thev  i 
something  more  ib.an  a  lesser  political  evil. 
K'wing  upon  greater  ones.  Neitht-r  has  it  1 
ir.y  iu'ention  to  laint  a  hen.^ :  fv»r  a  divisio 
manh  sm;  int--  V.orivs  and  villains  is.  we  knov 
air.:;;a:e.  T::e  jv^liiical  struggle  is  not  ont" 
iwtrr.  g.^od  !!:oTi  and  l>ad.  Bur  not  infrecue 
i:  is  ..  r.e  :v^:ween  :::e  gov's!  thinir  and  the  bai 

:  t :  A"  - .  V. : ; .  o  a  r:v. : e s, : ::  i^>i nr  of  size  mc^t  unei] 
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::.e!-.  :' w;.o!r.  Rritiar^yand  France  mav be  pr< 
By  V.is  oleo::.  ::  ro  :i.e  ^ena:e  in  April.  l:^^i« 
c!v.  :os  M.  Bran.it  <.  that  Ksiyhad  gained  am 
:  r  -.v'.o  ■::'.:*::.:  'v  o^ed  ihe  aiert  cobjcm 
V.'   ;^:vern-^:e!::." 
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A^ 


ST.  GAUDENS,  THE  SCULPTOR. 

appreciation   of   AuguBtuB  St.    Gander 


the  American  sculptor,  from  the  pen  of 
Royal  UortiBSoz,  the  art  critic  of  the  New  York 
7'rihune.  appears  in  the  Norl/i  American  Itevietv 
for  November.  This  writer  aBsignB  to  St.  Gan- 
dens  a  place  among  the  pioneers  of  his  art  in 
America.  "The  development  of  tlie  art  with 
UB  may  fairly  be  said  to  date  from  his  appear- 
ance. He  is  not  only  our  greatest  sculptor,  but 
the  first  in  our  annals  to  break  with  the  old 
epoch  of  insipid  ideas  and  hidebound  academic 
notions  of  stylo,  giving  the  art  a  new  lease  of 
life  and  fixing  a  new  standard.  All  can  raise 
the  flower  now,  for  all  have  got  the  seed.  There 
are  eimtenipora'ries  of  St.  (laudens  who  deserve 


honor,  hardly  less  than  he  deserves  it,  for  hav- 
ing breathed  vitality  into  American  sculpture. 
There  was,  for  example,  the  late  Olin  Warner, 
who  was  born  four  years  before  St.  Gaudens, 
and  who  exercised  always  an  elevating  influence. 
Itut  Warner  would  probably  have  uttered  with 
oag'Tness  the  tribute  wliich  the  living  sculptors 
in  this  country  yield  to  St,  Gaudens,  testifying 
to  tlie  constructive  part  he  has  played,  to  the 
initiative  whicliTie  took  in  the  formation  of  our 


OF   FRENCH    AND    IRISH    ANCESTBT. 

"He  entered  the  field  with  the  mixed  racial 
equipment  cliaracteristic  of  so  many  distin- 
guished Americans.  His  mother  was  an  Irish- 
woman :  his  father  was  born  in  France.  St. 
Gaudens  himself,  born  in  Dublin  something  less 


than  fifty-six  years  ago,  was  brought  to  this 
country  in  his  earliest  childhood,  and  though  he 
has  spent  more  than  one  period  abroad,  he  is  as 
distinctly  American  in  his  art  as  though  he  had 
come  from  a  long  line  of  native  ancestors.  With 
a  difference.  He  did  not  take  up  sculpture  where 
(Jreenough  and  the  others  had  left  it,  working 
on  their  foundation  and  transmogrifying  their 
tradition.  He  showed  bis  Americanism  in  strik- 
ing out  in  a  totally  new  vein  and  making  hie 
own  tradition.  Half  Irish,  half  French,  and 
wholly  sympathetic  to  his  environment,  he  was 
committed  to  American  tendencies,  not  as  an 
Jieir,  with  much  to  unlearn,  but  simply  in  so  far 
as  his  genius  inclined  him  to  assimilate  tkem. 


'■  No  American  artist  shows  a  greater  freedom 
than  he  from  what  are  generally  called  '  early 
influences '  and  are  specifically  described  as  '  So- 
and-So's  manner.'  Ho  was  thirteen  when  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  cameo-cutter,  and  he  spent 
several  years  at  this  craft  ;  but  I  have  never 
perceived  in  his  sculpture  anything  to  remind 
one  of  these  beginnings.  At  night  he  studied 
art.  Cooper  Union  and  the  Academy  of  Design 
were  both  useful  to  him  at  that  period.  Then, 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  profited  by  the  teach- 
ing of  Jouffroy,  until  the  Franco -Prussian  War 
broke  out  and  ho  entered  upon  a  three  years' 
residence  in  Rome,  In  all  tliat  formative  period, 
he  appears  to  have  worked  patiently  toward  the 
expression  of  a  temperament  which  outside  in- 
fluences could  stimulate  but  could  not  mold  to 
their  own  likeness.  He  was  perhaps  fortunate 
in  studying  under  Jouffroy.  a  safe  master,  who, 
for  all  his  classicism,  was  nevertheless  near 
enough  in  point  of  time  to  such  men  as  Rude  to 
have  seen,  and  turned  away  from,  the  gulf  of 
commonplace  in  which  the  conventional  classicist 
is  sooner  or  later  lost.  He  was  enough  of  an 
individualist  in  his  art  to  keep  St.  Gaudens  from 
falling  into  routine,  and  enough  of  an  academi- 
cian to  nourish  in  his  American  pupil  the  sense 
of  measure  which  might  have  slumbered  if  he 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  more  naturalistic 
teacher.  The  style  which  St.  Gaudens  brought 
back  with  him  on  his  return  to  this  country  was 
remarkable  for  its  blending  of  polish  with  free- 
dom. Here  was  an  American  who  could  dwell 
at  the  center  of  French  art<  and  only  take  frooi 
it  that  which  suited  him." 


Mr,  Cortissoz  has  many  interesting  comments 
to  make  on  St.  Gaudens'  various  works, — espe- 
cially the  five  statues  commemorating  heroes  of 
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our  Civil  War.  In  his 
statue,  which  was  unv 
only  a  few  m  on  the  »go, 


of  the  Sherman 
i  in  New  York  City 

Th«  inlroducljon  of  a  wngpd  Victory  in 
front  of  the  horse  and  ita  rilor  involved  St. 
(Jaudeiia  in  tliv  i*tud y  of  a  jirohlem  on  which  no 
light  had  been  thrown  liy  any  of  hiw  jircdeces- 
Bors.  Really  great  e(|HfBtrian  statues  have  always 
been  rare,  and  neither  of  the  two  in  the  [laat 
which  have  liecn  csjiecially  inspiring  to  iiiodern 
art,  the  Collconi  of  Verrocchio  at  \'enico  and 
the  Gattanielata  of  Donatello  at  I'adua.  lias  any 
suggestion  to  make  by  which  Si.  ([imdeiis  could 
have  pi-ofited  when  he  [)rocoedi)d  tu  design  a 
group  including  an  added  figun-.  Hut  those  will 
st^rioualy  mis  understand  him  wiio  fail  to  discern 
the  essentially  creative  lient  of  his  genius.  If 
lit!  had  found  suggestions  appositrt  to  his  task 
among  the  old  masters,  wo  may  he  sure  that, 
however  he  might  have  used  them,  he  would  not 
have  imitated  anybody.  The  eomposition  of  the 
Sherman  is  his  own,  and  it  has  tlie  spontaneity 
and  the  balance  of  a  work  evolved  straight  from 
a  powerful  imagination  and  an  original  mind. 
The  Victory  is  exactly  whei-e  it  belongs,  and 
bears  a  relation  as  true,  as  unforced,  as  anything 
in  nature  itself  to  the  horseman  pressing  close 
upon  its  flying  robe.  Once  more  a  word  on  the 
sculptor's  discretion  is  inevitable.  He  wanted 
to  express  movement  in  this  monument,  tu  give 
the  Victory  almost  aerial  liglitness  in  her  car- 
riage, to  embody  in  the  horse  a  type  of  grtiat 
strength,  pusliing  its  way  to  the  front,  and  to 
make  Sherman  himself  the  very  ideal  of  a  leader, 
who  spurns  the  miles  behind  him.  The  bronze 
seems  almost  sentient.  The  group  quivers  with 
vitality.  Hut  the  rhythm  of  this  dramatic  con- 
ception is  held  HO  well  in  hand,  it  is  so  majestic, 
that  classic  art  itself  could  not  produce  a  more 
nobly  monumental  effect. 

art's   FinELITV   TO    THrTH. 

"  St.  flaudens  has,  indeed,  this  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  antique,  tliat  he  cannot  he  trivial 
or  violent,  but  must  see  life,  and  treat  it  in  hia 
art,  with  a  wide  and  steady  vision,  a  strong 
hand,  and  a  h)fty  feeling.  Sincerity  is  writ 
large  upon  evoiything  he  has  done,  au<l  from 
the  medallions  of  his  earlier  days  to  the  Sher- 
man, which  is  the  fruit  of  his  maturity,  lie  has 
exemplified  the  purest  qualities  of  modern  art. 
lie  has  his  reward,  which  has  come  to  him,  not 
siuiply  in  numerous  commissions,  hut  in  specific 
honors  Ijeatowed  bv  artistic  organizations,  and 
in  a  public  reimte  tliat  is  growing  wider  every 
day.  More  than  most  men  he  has  hi!lpe<i  to 
make  American  art,  and  his  name  will  endure 
among  the  brightest  in  its  annals." 


THE  NEW  REVELATION  IN  SCIENCE. 

THE  almost  miraculous  properties  of  raditin 
give  ground  for  some  interesting  spectilt 
tions  by  an  an()nymou8  writer  in  the  IJecembffl 
Athnilic  Monthly.  A  bit  of  radium  iinmersedii 
ice,  or  in  the  intense  cold  of  liquid  air,  coniinnw 


tbe  United 


to  be  exhIblWd  In 


to  giv<^  out  heat  and  liglit,  apparently  nninfln- 
enced  by  ita  frigid  surroundings.  Hov  doeethe 
bit  of  radium  obtain  its  great  source  of  esergyi 
a  source  which  a]ip«>ars  to  be  unlimited  ?  It  ii 
computed  that  it  can  continue  to  gire  out  energy 
unimi)aired  for  millions  of  years.  All  of  our 
steam-engineering  is  based  on  the  doctrine  of  tbe 
conservation  of  energy, ^the  theory  that  ve can- 
not  obtain  heat  without  the  consumptioD  of  toA 
or  the  expenditure  of  work. 

In  radium  weapparently  have  a  dynamo  which 
giv<'s  energy  without  the  expenditure  of  toA. 
"This  is  indeed  a  marvetona  revelation,  and  doa 
not  seem  tu  lie  connected  with  what  may  be 
called  the  old  testament  of  phyaics ;  then  V<R 
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hints  or  physical  prophecies  which  might 
e  led  us  to  hope  for  this  new  light." 
'his  writer  considers  that  we  are  driven  by 
phenomenon  of  radium  to  believe  that  there 
transformer  power  in  the  radium  atom  which 
bles  it  to  absorb  some  new  radiations  and  to 
8  them  forth  in  the  recognizable  forms  of 
it  and  heat. 

ES    RADIUM    GET    ITS    ENERGY    FROM    THE    SUN? 

'  Is  it  possible  that  waves  from  the  sun  can 
rt  atomic  engines  in  the  atom  of  radium  even 
en  it  is  imbedded  in  ice  and  thus  constitute 
%  transformer  for  radiations  which  have 
tierto  been  concealed  from  mankind  ?  Is  the 
m  of  radium  an  earth  or  atomic  universe 
ced  in  the  cold  of  space  and  heated  and 
mined  by  some  form  of  electrical  waves — 
ires  which  after  a  long,  swift  journey  across 
vacuity  and  cold  of  space  are  transformed 
their  contact  with  matter  ?  If  the  sun,  too, 
re  largely  composed  of  radium,  how  simple 
iild  be  the  explanation  of  the  infinite  dura- 
1  of  solar  heat  and  light ;  yet  the  explanation 
ild  supplant  one  mystery  by  another. 

OUR    IGNORANCE    OF    ELECTRICITY. 

'  Although  so  much  has  been  revealed  in  the 
ject  of  electricity,  we  are  as  completely  igno- 
t  of  its  inmost  character  as  we  are  of  the  source 
ife.  Yet  knowledge  of  its  practical  applica- 
is  is  very  great,  and  we  can  measure  electri- 
'  more  accurately  than  any  other  force.  This 
:.  has  been  shown  in  the  discovery  of  the 
iuomena  of  radium.  The  conclusions  which 
have  reached  in  regard  to  these  manifesta- 
is  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  an  electrical 
irument  which  is  more  than  a  thousand  times 
delicate  as  the  most  sensitive  chemical  bal- 
e  ;  and  even  spectrum  analysis,  which  has 
)d  for  forty  years  as  the  emblem  of  marvelous 
sitiveness,  must  now  give  place  to  the  electro- 
"jct.     This   instrument  promises  to  increase 

knowledge  of  the  motion  of  infinitely  small 
tides  of  matter  ;  but  the  only  inkling  we 
e  of  the  inmost  character  of  electricity,  it 
ins  to  me,  resides  in  our  positive  knowledge 
its  periodic  movement  on  its  way  from  the 

to  the  earth.  This  periodic  movement  is 
)  th(^  chief  part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  phe- 
nena  of  light,  and  through  it  we  link  together 
facts  of  electricity  and  those  of  heat  and  light, 
r  mathematical  theories  of  electricity  are  hard- 
nore  than  interesting  collections  of  formulaa." 

NEW    V^IEWS    OF    THE    SUN's    HEAT. 

This  writer  asks  if  radium  will  not  make  neces- 
y  new  hypotheses  for  the  origin  of  the  sun's 


heat  and  for  the  beginnings  of  life  on  this  globe. 
The  present  theory  of  the  sun's  heat  is  the  con- 
traction theory  of  Helmholz,  which  provides  for 
the  contraction  of  the  sun's  gaseous  mass  to 
compensate  for  its  loss  of  heat.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  diminution  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  the  sun's  diameter  every  year  would  main- 
tain its  present  output  of  heat.  A  total  change 
in  the  size  of  the  sun's  disk  could  not  be  ob- 
served, with  our  present  means  of  measurements, 
even  between  periods  ten  thousand  years  apart. 
"The  geologists,  leci  by  Huxley,  require  more 
time  for  geologic  changes  than  this  hypothesis 
would  give  ;  for  it  is  estimated  that  it  has  re- 
quired twenty  millions  of  years  for  the  sun  to 
shrink  to  its  present  size,  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  years  are  apparently  needed  for  the 
making  of  the  habitable  earth.  If  atoms  of 
matter  can  give  off,  for  millions  of  years,  energy 
without  sensible  loss  ;  or  if  atoms  can  absorb 
obscure  electrical  radiations,  and  having  trans- 
formed them,  give  them  out  as  light  and  heat, 
are  we  not  on  the  road  to  a  new  theory  of  the 
sun's  heat  ?  It  has  been  discovered  that  radium 
gives  off  the  gas  helium,  which  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the  sun's  at- 
mosphere. It  is  a  curious  thought  to  regard 
radium  as  a  bit  of  the  sun  imprisoned  on  the 
earth." 


THE  LATE  HENRY  D.  LLOYD. 

HENRY DEMAREST  LLOYD,  whose  death 
at  Chicago  we  chronicled  last  month,  is 
the  subject  of  an  appreciative  tribute  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  "Willis  J.  Abbot  in  the  Pilgrim  for 
November.  After  alluding  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Lloyd's  death  was  the  result  of  pneumonia  in- 
duced by  overexertion  in  addressing  meetings 
called  to  oppose  the  schemes  of  the  Chicago 
traction  companies,  Mr.  Abbot  saya  : 

HIS    EARLIER    SERVICES. 

*<  In  the  domain  of  progressive  thought  and 
the  radical  agitation  in  this  country  to-day  there 
is  no  figure  just  like  that  of  Henry  Lloyd,  nor  is 
there  any  one  left  to  do  the  class  of  work  which 
he  was  doing.  The  son  of  a  minister,  sprung 
from  an  old  New  York  family  the  traditions  of 
which  might  have  justified  his  assuming  the 
aristocratic  rather  than  the  ultra-democratic 
attitude,  highly  educated  at  Columbia  College 
and  through  wide  travel,  equipped  with  the 
means  that  might  have  enabled  him  to  lead  a  life 
of  idle  pleasure,  he  still  early  in  life  threw  in  his 
lot  with  the  struggling  masses  and  made  their 
cause  his  to  the  end.  Before  1875,  he  discerned 
the  perils  which  menace  American  society  in  the 
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growth  of  great  aggregations  of  capital  in  indi- 
vidual hands,  and  in  such  essays  as  *  The  Polit- 
ical Economy  of  Seventy-three  Millions,' in  the 
AtlantiCy  and  *  The  Barons  of  Industry,'  pub- 
lished in  the  North  Ayueriam  Review,  defined  tliis 
danger,  and  demonstrated  the  utter  unfitness  of 
the  orthodox  political  economy  to  cope  with  it. 
When  in  1889  the  mine-owners  of  Spring  Val- 
ley, 111.,  after  having  persuaded  miners  to  come 
to  that  spot  and  invest  tlieir  savings  in  houses 
owned  by  the  corporations,  cut  wages  to  a  point 
below  the  cost  of  subsistence  and  finally  locked 
out  the  men  who  were  dependent  upon  their 
weekly  earnings  to  save  their  homes,  Mr.  Lloyd 
visited  the  spot  and  wrote  his  first  book,  *  A 
Strike  of  Millionaires  Against  Miners,'  in  which 
he  told  with  convincing  earnestness  the  story  of 
as  atrocious  a  scheme  for  the  robbery  of  the 
poor  by  the  rich  as  the  world  has  known.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  while  engaged  in  this 
work  he  encountered,  though  unknowingly,  John 
Mitchell,  then  a  breaker  boy,  afterward  the 
head  of  the  great  miners'  organization,  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  served  as  attorney,  without  any  com- 
pensation, in  the  arbitration  proceedings  of  last 
year." 

Mr.  Lloyd's  book  on  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, "  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth,"  is  his 
best-known  work.  The  searching  of  official  rec- 
ords required  to  compile  such  a  narrative  must 
have  been  a  tremendous  task  in  itself.  Yet  so 
carefully  was  the  work  done,  and  so  fully  were 
statements  of  fact  verified,  that  neither  Mr. 
Lloyd  nor  his  publishers  were  ever  so  much  as 
threatened  with  legal  proceedings  by  the  men 
attacked,  although  the  book  abounds  in  charges, 
as  Mr.  Abbot  says,  "  not  merely  of  frauds,  hut 
of  actual  criminal  offenses  against  life  and  prop- 
erty.'* To  the  day  of  his  death,  the  author  was 
at  all  times  financially  nisponsible  and  entirely 
able  to  meet  damages,  if  properly  assessed  by 
any  court  of  law. 

A    CONSTRUCTIVE    THINKER. 

Of  Mr.  Lloyd's  mental  attitude  in  his  later 
years,  Mr.  Abbot  writes  : 

*'  It  is  a  common  saying  that  advancing  years 
are  apt  to  modify  the  radicalism  of  youth,  but 
in  the  case  of  Henry  Lloyd  the  axiom  is  at  fault. 
He  was  more  radical  the  week  of  his  death  than 
ever  before,  but  nevertheless  tlie  direction  of  his 
thought  had  ))e(»n  in  some  respects  modified. 
His  admirers  will  perhaps  always  look  upon 
'  Wealth  Against  Common w(>altli '  as  his  greatest 
achievement,  but  he  had  become  discontented 
with  it.  To  expose  wrong,  he  thought  to  be 
necessary,  but  less  helpful  to  mankind  than  to 
point  out  the   right  path  to  social   betterment. 


*  1  am  tired  of  shoveling  away  filth,'  heoi 
to  me.  *  I  want  to  begin  laying  a  fe^s 
for  a  better  social  structure.'  Itwasii 
ance  of  this  ambition  that  lie  went  to  N 
land  to  study  the  manifestations  of  a  p 
mocracy  there,  a  journey  that  took  so 
years  and    resulted   in    his    most  helpfi 

*  Newest  England,'  and  its  corollary,  'Ai 
Without  Strikes.'  Since  his  return,  he  1 
been  in  the  lists  defending  the  New  Zeal 
tem  of  compulsory  arbitration,  of  land 
of  government  activities  in  the  fields 
roads,  mines,  steamships,  insurance,  I 
and  other  business  that  tends  irresis 
monopoly.  A  valuable  work  of  a  cons 
nature  was  a  l>ook,  <  Labor  Copartnersl 
ing  the  story  of  his  personal  investigati 
the  true  cooperative  institutions  of  1 
Belgium,  and  other  European  countries. 


THE  RELATIVE  GROWTH  OF  BODY  AND 

AN  interesting  account  of  the  rate  of 
of  the  human  body,  and  the  rela 
tween  this  and  the  development  of  si 
brain,  is  contributed  to  the  last  numbe: 
Archiv  fur  Anthropologie  by  Dr.  Seggel, 
been  city  physician  for  a  number  of 
Munich,  where,  on  account  of  his  oflBc 
tion,  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  mal 
servations  on  children  of  different  ages 
s(diools,  and  has  obtained  measurement 
bring  out  some  interesting  facts  concen 
development  of  body  and  brain  and  leac 
elusions  of  practical  value. 

He  finds  that  the  development  of  tl 
splieres  of  the  brain,  and  with  it  the  < 
ment  of  intellectual  power,  is  shown 
measurement  of  the  base-line  of  the  sk 
this  is  well  developed  in  proportion  to  th< 
of  the  body,  a  normal  degree  of  intei 
may  be  expected ;  but  if  its  growth  is  u 
portionate  to  the  increase  in  length, 
numtal  exertion  should  be  avoided.  Me 
laxation  is  especially  needed  between  tl 
of  thirteen  and  seventeen  years,  because 
those  years  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  le: 
the  base  line  of  the  skull,  wjith  the  corn 
ing  increase  in  brain- weight,  usually  falls 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  body  in  lengt 
tliis  time,  the  same  danger  arises  as  i 
lieart, — when  it  does  not  keep  pace  wl 
general  growth  of  the  body,  it  is  not 
enough  for  great  exertion. 

As  evidence  that  mental  development  i 
takes  place  in  a  relatively  high  deg^ree 
tlie  close  of  growth  in  height,  the  write 
the  not  unusual  obsei*vation  that  boys  mn 
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■whose  studies  have  heen  deferred  until  they  are 
nearly  or  quite  full-grown  require  much  less 
time  than  others  to  complete  the  course  in  scliool. 
This  ought  to  argue  for  reform  in  the  schools 
and  postponement  of  the  more  difficult  subjects 
until  the  critical  period  for  the  development  of 
the  hrain  is  past.  After  the  age  of  seventeen, 
the  growth  of  the  brain  is  much  greater  as  com- 
pared with  the  growth  of  the  body. 

Records  kept  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
body,  each  year,  for  pupils  from  nine  to  twenty 
years  of  age  showed  that  the  most  active  period 
of  growth  is  not  in  the  sixteenth  year,  as  some- 
times stated,  but  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth, 
with  the  greatest  growth  in  the  fourteenth  year, 
followed  by  a  very  slight  decrease  in  the  fifteenth 
year,  and  a  steady  decrease  after  that. 

Only  slight  differences  were  found  between 
the  maxinmra  and  minimum  rates  of  growth 
among  children  of  tht,  same  age 

ComparisDn  of  measurements  showed  that 
thero  are  two  distmct  periods  of  accelerated 
growth  of  the  hram  and  that  these  penods  if 
acceleration  do  not  occur  at  the  same  age  for 
both  boys  and  f,irl«  tlie  first  period  being  from 
ten  to  eleven  for  girls  and  from  twelve  to  thir 
teen  for  bojs  th(  second  period  from  seventeen 
to  eighteen  foi  girls  and  from  nineteen  to  twentj 
for  boys,  corresponding  m  general  to  the  time 
of  attaining  maturity 

During  the  period  of  most  rapid  growth  m 
height,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  the  de 
vclopment  of  the  brain  lags  behind  the  develop 
ment  of  the  bod\  most  noticeablv  being  less 
than  one  one  hundredth  of  the  amount  of  growth 
of  the  body,  while  from  seventeen  to  nineteen 
the  brain  grows  one-thirtieth  as  fast  as  the  body, 
and  at  twc^nty  it  reaches  one-seventh  of  the  rate 
of  body-growth. 

Unusual  accelerations  of  growth  sometimes 
occur  ill  either  tiie  body  or  the  brain,  but  not 
often  in  both  at  the  same  time,  only  four  in- 
stances of  that  sort  being  recorded.  In  gen- 
eral, unusual  increase  in  height  occurs  before 
the  fifteenth  year,  although  one  instance  was 
recorded  as  occurring  after  the  sixteenth  year, 
i*"hile  any  exceptional  growth  of  the  brain  usu- 
ally occurs  after  the  period  of  most  active  bod- 
ily growth. 

The  writer  specially  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
great  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  overtax 
the  brains  of  school  children  who  have  not 
reached  the  age  of  most  rapid  brain-growth. 
and  that  liy  careful  observation  of  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  skull  an  indication  may 
be  had  as  to  whether  a  pupil  is  capable  of 
doing  the  regular  amount  of  work  without 
injury. 


TUBERCULOSIS:  DR.  BEHRING'S  REMEDY. 

THERE  are  two  articles  in  La  Revue — one  of 
great  importance — on  the  subject  of  tuber- 
culosis. That  by  Dr.  Lowenthal  deplores  the 
terrible  ravages  of  the  disease  in  the  French 
navy,  especiijly  in  such  part  of  its  personnel  as 
is  stationed  about  the  French  coasts  ;  and  Dr. 
Romme  seriously  discusses  the  question,  "Have 
we  a  remedy  for  tuberculosis?"  a  question, 
however,  which  he  finally  answers  negatively, 
although  he  really  begins  to  hope  that  the  rem- 
edy is  in  sight.  The  French  navy  shows  the 
ravages  of  tuberculosis  in  a  remarkable  degree. 


In  1901,  15.4  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  French 
Mediterranean  squadron  were  found  to  be  tuber- 
culous ;  and  of  the  rest  of  the  navy.  12.5,  In 
the  army,  the  figures  are  much  lower,  although 
they  are  still  three  times  heavier  than  those  of 
the  German  army. 

DR.  bbhrinq's  uilk    taccimb. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Dr.  Romme  turns 
to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Be  bring,  the  famous 
German  bacteriologist,  as  to  the  cure  of  this 
scourge. 

"Accurate  experiments  have  convinced  bim 
that  the  milk  of  cows  treated  with  intra-veinous 
injections  of  tuberculous  growths  contained  anti- 
toxic substances  which  acted  upon  tuberculosis 
just  as  the  Roux  serum  does  npon  diphtheria. 
He  concluded  from  this  that  such  milk  might  be 
considered  as  a  vaccine,  and  that  if  given  to  a 
very  young  infant  it  ought  to  vaccinate  it  against 
tuberculosis  in  the  same  way  as  the  vaccine  of  a 
heifer  preserves  it  against  smallpox." 
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The  question  is,  why  give  the  milk  only  to  a 
very  young  infant  and  not  to  an  adult  ?  The 
reason  is  that  in  the  adult  the  epithelial  cells 
covering  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine 
form  a  consecutive  film  preventing  the  passage 
of  the  microbes  ;  whereas  in  the  new-born  in- 
fant the  epithelial  membrane  is  permeable  and 
not  continuous,  so  that  microbes  can  pass  through 
into  the  blood. 

"  A  vaccine  introduced  into  the  digestive  tube 
of  the  new-born  infant  is  absorbed  without  be- 
ing modified,  and  confers  immunity  against  dis- 
ease in  the  same  way  as  when  it  is  injected 
through  the  skin.  Also,  consumption  in  the 
adult  always  tlates  from  some  tuberculous  in- 
fection caught  during  the  first  months  of  life." 

It  is  alarming  to  find  that  in  almost  every 
one  of  thirty  and  over,  from  whatever  cause 
they  have  died,  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  is 
detected.  The  weak  .point  in  Dr.  Behring's 
plan  of  combating  the  disease  is  that  the  effect 
of  anti-tuberculous  milk  lasts  so  short  a  time — 
a  difficulty,  however,  which  he  has  great  hopes 
of  overcoming. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  LONDON'S  UNEMPLOYABLE. 

THE  unemployed  and  the  unemployable  are 
two  different  classes  in  the  community. 
Canon  Barnett,  in  an  admirable  paper  which 
he  contributes  to  the  Ecoiiomic  Review,  makes 
clear  the  distinction  between  these  two  classes. 
The  unemployed  ought  to  be  left  to  their  friends 
and  to  the  trade-unions.  The  care  of  the  un- 
employable it  is  both  the  interest  and  the  duty 
of  society  to  undertake.  The  duty  rests  on  the 
community  to  do  something  for  the  men  and 
women  who  are  not  worth  a  living  wage.  The 
present  theory  of  deterrence,  with  a  prison-like 
workhouse  and  a  prison-like  casual  ward,  is  out 
of  date  and  inhuman. 

LABOR    SCHOOLS    WANTED. 

Canon  Barnett  insists  that  what  is  wanted  is 
not  deterrence,  but  education,  which  will  make 
people  work. 

''  The  first  thing  necessary,  therefore,  is  to  re- 
place the  workhouses  and  casual  wards  with 
what  may  bo  called  *  labor  schools  ' — a  '  school 
of  restraint '  for  men  and  women,  and  a  '  school 
of  freedom '  for  men  only,  at  which,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  there  would  be  freedom  to  come 
and  go.  Both  schools  should  be  established  in 
the  country,  so  that  there  would  be  ample  pro- 
vision for  space,  air,  and  exercise,  but  both 
should  offer  facilities  for  variety  of  work  in- 
doors as  well  as  on  the  land.  The  control  would 
probably  be  more  efficient  if  the  governors  were 


appointed  partly  by  the  County  Council 
partly  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
area  for  the  selection  of  governors,  as  w 
for  the  admission  of  people,  would  thus  be 
than  that  of  poor  law  unions,  and  it  mig 
well  to  dissociate  the  now  schools  from  old 
ciations.  Part  of  the  expense  might  fai] 
borne  by  the  nation,  as  the  unemployable  c 
be  said  to  be  the  creation  of  any  one  localii 
indeed,  to  have  any  settlement.  The  Loca 
ernment  Board  would  thus  liave  the  ri^ 
nominate  certain  of  the  governors,  and  ' 
take  advantage  of  their  power  to  put  on  me 
women  of  known  intelligence  and  humanii 
The  school  of  restraint  would  be  for  the 
less.  On  the  second  or  third  applicatio: 
period  of  restraint  should  cover  three  oi 
years.  The  pupils  should  be  well  fed,  enjc 
door  exercise,  have  the  means  of  educati< 
ceive  medical  attention,  be  educated,  a 
freed  from  all  vexatious  or  humiliating 
ment.  The  school  of  freedom  would  be  fo 
who  have  homes  of  their  own.  It  would 
up  in  huts  or  in  barracks  on  unreclaimed  c 
elict  land.  The  men  would  be  put  to  wori 
money  suflBcient  for  the  upkeep  of  their  1 
would  be  sent  by  sure  hands  to  their  wives, 
man  would  be  allowed,  at  regular  intervj 
visit  his  home  and  seek  work.  The  hope 
cupying,  as  state  tenants,  homesteads  and 
dens  laid  out  by  them  might  be  held  o 
men  who  proved  their  qualifications  for  co 
life,  or  they  might  be  passed  on  to  the  col» 
So  might  arise  Mr.  Booth's  industrial  comi 
ties,  midway  between  pauperism  and  inde 
ence,  which  should  realize  the  intention  o 
workhouse.  By  simply  changing  the  workh 
and  casual  wards  from  prisons  to  schooli 
result  might  be  obtained. 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  ALCOHOUSM  ABRC 

FROM  the  26th  to  the  29th  of  Septemt 
national  congress  was  held  in  Paris  t< 
cuss  the  problem  of  alcoholism  and  how  to 
with  it.  The  full  account  of  the  proceec 
both  before  and  at  the  congress  is  now  pnbli 
in  the  Bulletin  de  Vlnstitut  GSniral  Psycholo^ 
and  forms  a  highly  interesting  docnment  fc 
who  have  this  question  at  heart  What  is  ch 
remarkable  in  these  deliberations  is — (1)  tha 
speakers  carefully  abstained  from  advocfl 
anything  like  teetotalism.  The  French  spea 
in  particular  evidently  considered  it  quite 
workable  for  France.  All  they  wonld  attem 
to  combat  the  drinking  of  pure  spirit  (bra: 
al)sinthe,  vermouth)  and  all  drinlring  to  ex< 
leaving  to  the  French  peasant  his  glass  of  1 
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or  cider  as  a  drink.  (2)  Several  speakers 
ted  strongly  on  the  need  of  reaching  the 

and  family.  The  manager  of  some  large 
ries  in  a  place  where  a  cold  climate  fostered 
£ing  hit  upon  the  following  method  of  doing 

Alleging  the  waste  of  time  and  other  diffi- 
Bs  arising  from  paying  the  men  at  the  pay- 
,  he  had  distributed  to  every  man,  two  days 
re  every  pay-day,  a  paper  bearing  the 
mt  of  money  due  to  him.  The  workman 
i  not  keep  this  paper  from  his  wife  with- 
jxposing  himself  to  endless  suspicions  and 
minations.  Knowing  how  much  he  got  or 
to  get,  the  wife  did  not  fail  to  claim  it  for 
hundred  and  one  family  and  household 
s." 

le  ultimate  result  was  that  the  family  finances 
the  father  of  the  family  alike  improved. 

GOVERNMENT    MONOPOLY   FAVORED. 

Qother  point  greatly  insisted  on  is  the  possi- 
f  of  using  the  school  as  a  temperance  agent. 
it  is  at  once  admitted  that  it  will  never  do 
he  pupils  to  see  the  master  preaching  tem- 
nce  in  school  and  constantly  drinking  in  the 
\  out  of  school.  Occasionally,  perhaps,  but 
constantly.  The  master  must,  of  course, 
DUghly  understand  the  question  of  alcohol 
its  effects,  in  the  present  and  on  posterity, 
for  this  purpose  it  is  proposed  that  the 
ary-school  inspectors  should  assemble  their 
lers  once  a  month  to  give  them  the  neces- 

instructions.  On  the  whole,  opinion  was 
igly  in  favor  of  a  government  monopoly, 
he  principles — adapted  to  French  condi- 
. — obtaining  in  Russia  ;  although  in  every 
try  it  could  not  be  hoped  that  the  govern- 
i  would  organize  and  subsidize  temperance 
nittees,  such  as  those  existing  to  the  number 
ver  fifty  in  Russia,  with  twenty-four  thou- 

menibers  (1900).  Nothing  was  said  of 
[  Grey's  public-house  trust ;  but  the  "  Maison 
^euple"  at  St.  Pc^tersburg,  proposed  by  the 
[;e  of  Oldenburg,  was  mentioned  with  high 
oval.  The  great  argument  for  a  govern- 
,  monopoly  is  that  it,  and  it  alone,  can  sup- 
)  the  ''  cabaret,"  tavern,  or  low  public-house, 
supreme  obstacle  in  the  way  of  French,  if 
3f  all,  temperance  reformers.  In  France, 
question  of  making  drink  a  government 
Dpoly  has  several  times  come  before  Parlia- 
; ;  and  in  principle  it  is  already  approved 
oth  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate. 

TEMPERANCE    RESTAURANTS. 

le  only  woman  speaker,  Mme.  Legrain,  made 
!  very  practical  remarks.     She  strongly  ad- 


vocated the  creation  of  temperance  restaurants, 
and  was  convinced  that  if  enough  of  them  suffi- 
ciently attractive  were  founded,  the  "  cabarets  " 
would  be,  not  suppressed,  but  less  numerous. 
Five  years  ago,  in  the  face  of  perpetual  prophe- 
cies of  failure,  she  had  founded  a  temperance 
restaurant  in  Paris,  which  succeeded  so  well  that 
in  three  months  it  was  self-supporting.  But  the 
temperance  restaurant  must  have  books,  and  be 
a  comfortable  and  pleasant  place  for  families  to 
sit  and  read.  To  her  restaurant,  said  Mme. 
Legrain,  **  whole  families  would  come  ;  the  chil- 
dren, after  dinner,  would  do  their  lessons,  the 
parents  would  take  a  book  from  the  library." 


DRINK  IN  EUROPEAN  ARMIES. 

IN  connection  with  the  '^ canteen"  agitation  in 
this  country,  the  experience  of  some  of  the 
European  nations  with  the  drink  evil  in  their 
armies  should  prove  instructive. 

A  French  officer,  Captain  de  Malleray,  of  tem- 
perance, if  not  actually  teetotal,  opinions,  con- 
tributes to  the  second  October  number  of  the 
Revue  de  Paris  some  curious  notes  which  he  has 
made  during  his  travels  on  the  effect  of  the 
drinking  habit  in  various  European  armies. 

He  had  already  seen  the  terrible  effects  of 
alcoholism  in  Brittany,  both  among  soldiers  and 
civilians,  and  in  1894,  when  he  started  on  his 
travels,  the  French  regimental  canteens  still  sold 
intoxicating  drink,  though  they  no  longer  do  so 
now.  The  effect  of  this  has  simply  been  to 
send  the  soldiers  elsewhere  for  their  drink. 
Li^ge,  the  first  city  which  Captain  de  Malleray 
visited,  maintains  ten  thousand  drink-sellers  for 
its  forty-five  thousand  inhabitants.  This  was 
bad  enough,  but  he  also  noted  an  extraordinary 
popular  ignorance  of  the  effect  of  alcohol. 
Mothers  gave  it  to  their  babies  in  order  to  make 
them  strong.  On  one  occasion  he  saw  four  men 
who  were  working  a  large  flour  mill, — ^work 
which  is  generally  done  by  horses  or  donkeys. 
These  poor  wretches  were  allowed  by  custom  a 
definite  proportion  of  brandy,  according  to  the 
amount  of  grain  they  ground,  with  the  result 
that  they  drank  more  or  less  the  whole  time. 

In  Russia,  Captain  de  Malleray  found  the 
drinking  habit  even  more  deeply  rooted.  He 
investigated  the  canteen  of  a  regiment  which 
made  its  own  liquor,  and  the  colonel  told  him 
that  the  Russian  soldier  considered  vodka  a 
necessity  of  life.  He  did  what  he  could  to  lure 
them  to  drink  less  injurious  liquors,  such  as 
beer,  but  he  was  very  pessimistic  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  improvement.  But  when  our 
traveler  went  to  Stockholm,  the  whole  scene 
was  changed, — the  Gothenberg  system,  he  was 
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told,  had  rpgonerated  the  anny,  which  now  in- 
cluded remarkably  few  dmnkarila,  Tlie  aale  of 
alcohol  was  not  suppressed,  but  its  use  was 
limited  by  a  series  of  intelligent  measures, — - 
namely,  the  soiling  of  it  at  a  bigli  price,  tho 
[iroviBion  of  comfortable  rooms  where  non-intox- 
icating drinks  could  be  bad  cheap,  and  above 
all,  the  arrangemeut  that  the  managers  should 
have  no  interest  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  In  Norway,  he  found  tliat  people  hardly 
drank  anything  but  milk.  Our  traveler  found  no 
regimental  canteens  in  Turkey,  and  the  officers 
attributed  to  this  cause  the  powers  of  endurance 
and  the  discipline  which  their  troops  displayed. 
(Captain  de  Malleray  visited  England  in  1H9H. 
At  Aidershot,  he  seems  to  have  been  struck  by 
what  he  calls  the  intelligent  drunkenness  of  the 
soldiei-s,  which  enabled  them  to  walk  straight 
even  under  the  eyes  of  the  special  camp  police. 
The  canteen  of  the  Royal  Artillery  at  Alder- 
shot  excited  his  admiration,  with  its  provision 
for  rational  recreation,  and  be  found  the  samu 
kind  of  thing  at  Woolwich.  Kut  he  thinks  it  is 
a  mistake  to  proscribe  alcohol  altogether,  as  is 
done  in  most  of  the  English  canteens.  He  also 
suggests  that  not  enough  is  done  to  improve  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers.  In  conclusion,  he  draws  a 
rather  fanciful  picture  of  an  ideal  canteen  from 
which  alcohol  shoald  not  be  entirely  banished. 

MOROCCO'S  MALADIES  AHD  MANY  PHYSICIANS. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  November  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
S.  L.  Bensusan  on  the  relations  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  Moorish  Empire.  Mr.  Bensusan 
has  recently  returned  f  I'om  traveling  in  Morocco, 
and   he  gives  a  lucid  account  of    the  state  of 


THE  QUESTJON  O 

"Allah!  Anah!  why  ilM  joumskeMorocci  so  UmutlfalT" 


things  in  the  Moorish  court,  ■which  seems 
about  as  bad  as  it  could  be  :  and  also  • 
intrigues  which,  be  states,  are  going  on  f 
purpose  of  making  French  influence  jiarai 
in  the  country.  It  appears,  indeed,  fro 
story  that  it  was  only  tlie  intervention  o: 
many  which  prevented  the  surrender  ( 
country  to  France.  The  negotiations  bi 
I'aris  and  London,  last  year,  got  as  far 
outlined  scheme  recognizing  French  inter 
]«iramount  in  Morocco  ;  but  when  knowle 
this  came  to  the  ears  of  the  (iemian  mi 
he  informed  his  government,  which  in  tu 
formed  f^pain,  with  the  result  that  Berii 
Madrid  declared  that  they  must  be  co» 
before  the  Moorish  question  could  be  aett' 

THE    STORY   OP   A    FRENCH    LOAM. 

Mr.  Bensusan  accuses  the  French  Gover 
of  sharp  practice,  and  gives  the  following  a 
of  the  CQup  effected  by  that  g;overnuient  in 
to  the  Morocco  loan: 

'•  Shortly  before  President  Loubet  cann 
the  young  Suitan,  with  whose  extravagi 
will  deal  presently,  wanted  a  further  lo! 
was  being  negotiated  in  France,  when  Dc 
Street,  with  a  burst  of  activity  that  must 
have  been  prompted  outside  the  foreign 
woke  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  wise  U 
France  to  be  Morocco's  dominant  crediti 
message  was  sent  to  Paris  augj^esting  tb 
Moorish  loan  should  be  supplied  by  Fran 
Britain  jointly.  On  behalf  of  M.  Delcas 
suggestion  was  agreed  to  in  principle  a 
Quai  d'Orsay  asked  for  a  few  davs  to 
details.  On  the  following  night  the' mom 
sent  in  specie  from  Marseilles  to  Moroct 
forwarded  post-haste  to  Pea.  When  the 
action  was  complete,  the  Quai  d'Orsay  inf 
Downing  Street  that,  as  the  French  monc 
already  reached  the  Sultan,  the  inciden 
closed." 

UUl^I    ABD-EL-AZIK 

The  original  cause  of  these  intri^es 
course,  the  weakness  of  the  Shereefian  gi 
ment ;  and  the  Sultan  is  the  center  of  that 
iiess.  Of  liim  Mr.  Bensusan  gives  the  foll< 
pictui-esque  account : 

"  Mulai  Abd-el-Aziz  is  a  charming,  ki 
bi'adsti'ung  man,  suffering  badly  from  j 
who  deligiits  in  reforms  for  the  sake  of 
novelty  and  lacks  the  brain  power  that  <i 
guisbed  his  father,  Mulai  el  HasBan,  one 
grand  fatlier.  Mulai  Mohammed.  While  he  b 
in  his  southern  capital,  he  was  comparadTel; 
from  the  attacks  of  commercial  aUaehia  and 
rogues,  whose  designs  upon  his  t 
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been  obvious,  though  he  was  guilty  of  many 
tvagances,  including  displays  of  fireworks 
made  his  envoy  to  England  speak  slightingly 
le  special  display  arranged  in  his  honor  at 
Crystal  Palace.  In  Fez,  the  agents  sur- 
ded  him  like  summer  flies.  He  has  twelve 
•r  cars  and  no  roads  to  ride  them  over  ;  he 

between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds 
,  yacht,  sixty  feet  long,  that  was  to  be  used 
le  Sebu  River,  which  is  no  more  than  thirty 
wide  ;  in  spite  of  the  Koran's  prohibition, 
is  purchased  a  crown  at  a  price  I  am  afraid 
ime.  He  has  put  some  of  his  soldiers  into 
►pean  uniforms  and  boots,  only  to  find  that 
run  away  from  Bu  Hamara  as  readily  as 
did  when  dressed  in  native  garments.  He 
leveloped  an  enthusiasm  for  photography, — 
/e  seen  some  of  his  work, — and  in  addition 
meras  with  cases  of  pure  gold  he  has  one 
:inent  of  his  palace  loaded  from  floor  to  ceil- 
vitli  dark  plates,  and  he  was  persuaded  to 
r  ten  tliousand  francs'  worth  of  printing 
r.  He 'has  a  menagerie  in  the  grounds  of 
)alace  at  Fez,  and  on  a  day  when  it  was  re- 
jd  that  tlie  lion  sent  from  England  had  quar- 

witli  and  killed  the  lion  sent  from  Berlin 
)f  the  European  visitors  to  the  court  sug- 
'd  to  him  that  a  contest  between  the  vic- 
us  lion  and  the  Bengal  tiger  would  afford 

sport.  ^  No, 'said  Abd-el-Aziz,  ^the  lion 
me  three  thousand  pounds  ! '  " 

AND    HIS    RIVAL. 

le  present  government  survives  merely 
.ise  the  country  is  altogether  tribal  in  its 
•jtution,  and  there  is  no  unity  between 
ribes.  Otherwise,  Bu  Hamara's  rebellion 
it  iiave  succeeded,  and  Mr.  Bensusan  ap- 
itly  still  thinks  the  pretender  may  put  an 
to  the  government,  for  he  is  a  very  able 

s^ot  working  for  his  own  hand,  a  master, 
rumor,  of  the  P'rench  and  Spanish  tongues, 
iept  at  sleight-of-hand  tricks  that  seem  to 
mtrained  Moors  to  justify  his  claims  to  be 
1  wonder-worker,  it  is  clear  that  he  has 
»lod  and  studied,  and  that  he  has  received 
:antial  assistance  and  advice  from  parties 
3us  to  see  some  disturbance  of  the  status 
in  the  Sultan's  realm.  There  were  times 
ig  the  star's  ascendancy  when  the  rule 
riorocco  trembled  in  tlie  balance,  when 
ce  had  an  arniv  on  the  eastern  frontier 
)■  and  eager  to  strike,  and  Great  Britain 
a  squadron  at  (Gibraltar  and  a  thousand 
sleeping  under  arms  every  night  for  a  brief 
ous  p('riod  :  when  nobody  knew  what  was 
IT  to  happen  next.   .   .   .    Kound  the  camp- 


fire  at  nights,  when  the  tent  was  up  and  sup- 
per was  over,  my  servants  and  the  soldiers 
would  discuss  Bu  Hamara  and  his  wonderful 
deeds  with  the  head  men  of  the  village,  lying 
gravely  and  with  unction,  like  men  at  home 
when  they  talk  of  sport  after  dinner  in  the 
billiard-room.  To  the  village  folk,  Bu  Hamara 
was  no  more  than  one  of  the  heroes  of  Arabian 
Nights  legend  ;  they  were  interested  to  hear 
how  he  turned  the  bullets  of  the  Sultan's 
soldiers  to  sand  or  water,  and  how  he  allowed 
the  first  lot  of  assassins  from  Fez  to  fire  at  him 
at  close  range  before  he  sent  tliem  back  un- 
harmed to  their  master  with  the  news  that 
he  was  invulnerable,  but  had  the  second  lot 
dipped  in  petroleum  and  lighted,  in  order  that 
the  risk  of  these  ventures  might  be  more 
properly  appreciated." 

Mr.  Bensusan's  solution  of  the  problem  is 
that  a  mixed  tribunal  should  be  appointed  to 
assist  the  Sultan  in  the  administration  of  his 
kingdom.  He  thinks  that  the  Sultan  would 
welcome  it.  The  Atlas  Mountains  should  be 
made  the  extreme  limit  of  the  French  advance. 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  OUR  "  INVASION  "  OF 

CANADA. 

MDUMORET  contributes  to  the  first  Octo- 
•  ber  number  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  a  strik- 
ing article  on  the  American  invasion  of  Canada. 
The  Frencli  inhabitants  of  Canada  naturally  en- 
gage M.  Dumoret's  particular  attention.  He  is 
impressed,  as  every  intelligent  observer  must  be, 
by  the  capacity  which  this  people  have  shown 
to  retain  their  national  characteristics,  and  even 
their  language,  in  a  country  that  was — at  any 
rate,  originally — foreign  soil.  M.  Dumoret  makes 
the  startling  suggestion  that  France  should  send 
out  colonists  and  capital  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  men  of  her  own  race  in  the  approaching 
struggle  with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Be  it  noted 
that  by  Anglo-Saxon  he  does  not  mean  so  much 
the  Britisher  as  the  Yankee. 

The  extent  to  which  Yankee  immigration  and 
Yankee  capital  have  penetrated  Canada  has,  lie 
says,  actually  alarmed  the  Canadian  government 
itself.  From  1890  to  July,  1902,  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  American 
farmers  established  themselves  within  the  Do- 
minion. This,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  Canadian  government's  action 
in  1898,  when  it  sought  by  every  possible  means 
of  advertisement  and  state  assistance  to  attract 
American  immigration  into  the  vast  territories 
of  the  Northwest.  But  the  Yankee  invasion  is 
not  confined  to  farmers.  Business  men  of  all 
kinds  have  crossed  the  frontier,  and  have  brought 
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their  capital  and  their  commercial  intelligence  to 
bear  on  the  development  of  manufactures,  mines, 
railways,  and,  indeed,  every  conceivable  business 
proposition.  M.  Dumoret  declares  that  there  is 
already  one  American  to  every  three  Canadians, 
and  the  proportion  is  becoming  steadily  greater, 
so  that  soon  there  will  be — in  the  Northwest,  at 
any  rate — more  Americans  than  Canadians. 

In  fact,  whetlier  Canada  is  or  is  not  annexed 
to  the  Ignited  States,  he  regards  it  as  certain 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  Domin- 
ion will  become  the  property  of  the  Yankees, 
or  of  American  companies  ;  and  he  foresees  a 
time  when  America  and  ('anada  will  combine 
against  Europe,  which  would  mean  ruin  for  the 
agriculture  and  the  industry  of  the  Old  World. 
Nothing  could  stand  against  such  an  alliance,  he 
thinks,  except  a  combination  of  all  tlie  European 
states  into  one  commercial  union.  This  he  re- 
gards as  a  visionary  scheme,  and  he  prefers  the 
plan  already  mentioned  of  sending  French  colo- 
nists and  French  capital  to  get  a  slice  of  the  cake 
in  Canada  itself. 

Incidentally,  M.  Dumoret  brings  a  remark- 
able charge  against  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
whose  agents,  he  says,  were  long  aware  of  the 
prodigious  fertility  of  the  Canadian  Northwest, 
but  systematically  represented  it  as  a  barren, 
snow-clad,  uninhabitable  region,  fit  only  for  tlie 
pursuit  and  capture  of  wild  fur-bearing  animals. 
It  was  in  1879,  M.  Dumoret  says,  that  Air.  Taylor, 
the  then  United  States  consul  at  Winnipeg,  re- 
vealed the  truth, — namely,  that  three-quarters  of 
the  arable  land  of  North  America  was  to  be 
found  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  frontier. 


A  "  BUSINESS  DOCTOR." 

WHEN  your  business  is  not  thriving,  call 
in  the  doctor  and  have  it  medically 
examined.  This  is  what,  according  to  the 
Magazine  of  Commerce^  is  about  to  be  done  in 
England,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past  in 
the  United  States,  where  there  are  at  least 
half-a-dozen  "business  doctors,"  experts,  with 
a  stock-in-trade  of  brain  and  experience,  who 
are  called  in  to  investigate  when  a  business  is 
not  what  it  should  be,  to  prescribe  remedies, 
and  to  generally  order  the  whole  staff  until  the 
weak  points  are  discovered  and  made  strong. 
At  the  instance  of  a  well-known  firm  of  to- 
bacconists, one  of  these  exports,  Mr.  Martin 
Kollmann,  with  sixteen  years'  American  expe- 
rience, is  now  ''  practising  "  in  England. 

"  It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  in  business  as 
in  health,  the  patient  who  would  obtain  a  safe 
cure  must  repose  absolute  confidence  in  his 
doctor.     On  his  side,  the  business  doctor  realizes 


that  absolute  secrecy  is  essential,  in  the  in 
both  of  his  client  and  of  himself. 

''When  the  doctor  is  called  in  to  aba 
he  takes  absolute  control  of  every  depa 
for  the  term  of  his  engagement,-  which  \ 
varies  from  two  to  six  weeks.  Durin; 
period,  he  acts  in  much  the  same  relation 
business  that  a  pilot  does  to  a  ship.  Ad 
ing,  buying,  floor  and  counter  arrange 
economy  of  space  and  labor,  and  the  co 
systematizing  of  every  department  are  I 
ticular  duties.  ...  It  is  contended  t 
rarely  fails  to  find  something  wrong  by  ri 
ing  which  he  can  materially  increase  the 
of  the  enterprise.  According  to  one  'c 
the  greatest  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
is  to  teach  men  to  advertise  properly.  Oi 
uses  a  two- inch  space  to  advertise  a  p 
when  a  page  should  be  used.  Another  i 
ing  his  advertisement  fund  without  gett 
suits." 

As  an  instance  of  a  cure  effected  by  j 
ness  doctor,  one  of  these  experts  rj??en 
tected,  in  a  large  American  manufacturii 
cern  employing  thousands,  that  owing 
great  trustfulness  the  workmen  were  mai 
to  carry  off  per  day,  in  their  dinner  pai 
otherwise  concealed,  tools  to  the  value  of  | 
At  least,  such  was  their  value  on  the  par 
day  when  the  men  were  hauled  upandexa 
as  they  passed  out  of  the  gates  for  the  ni^ 

''  If  the  stories  of  parties  most  interests 
to  be  believed,  the  < doctor*  often  effects 
mous  reductions  of  staff.  The  particular « 
referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  arti< 
cords  a  case  in  which  he  was  able  to  re< 
force  of  six  men  engaged  in  posting  ledg 
counts  to  a  total  strength  of  one.  And 
that  one  man,  we  are  told,  works  at  the 
only  three  hours  a  day  !  The  system  ad 
provides,  among  other  things,  for  a  ser 
duplicates,  so  that  the  sudden  destruction 
set  of  ledger  records  can  be^almost  instani 
placed.  This  same  expert  answers  the  qu« 
'  What  will  the  best  of  modem  systems  s 
large  business  ? '  by  stating  that  one  manufi 
ing  establishment  has  been  saved,  throug 
agency,  in  its  pay-roll  and  time-keeping  d 
ments  alone,  the  '  tallish  *  sum  of  £20,000  a  ^ 

The  one  diflBculty  seems  to  be  that  the  bui 
doctor  is  a  very  expensive  person,  whose 
fees  a  tottering  firm  would  never  be  al 
meet.  The  article  gives  many  other  inten 
instances  of  cures  effected  by  the  bm 
doctor.  He  is.  of  course,  a  terror,  not  oi 
all  evil-doers,  but  to  idlers  ;  indeed,  to  evex 
who  does  not  keep  himself  and  his  work  i 
highest  state  of  efficiency. 
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HAT  THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  CAN 

TEACH. 

lERE  is  a  widespread  curiosity,  especially 
among  practical  newspaper  men,  regard- 
he  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  Columbia 
'ersity  School  of  Journalism,  founded  by 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  and  the  methods  to  be 
ted  in  presenting  them.  Such  a  curiosity 
•atified,  in  a  measure,  by  an  article  from 
)en  of  Mr.  Hammond  Lamont,  managing 
r  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post^  which 
irs  in  the  November  number  of  the  Educa- 
1  Review. 

e  article  is  entitled  *'The  Curriculum  of 
)chool  of  Journalism,"  and  defines,  from  the 
;  of  view  of  a  daily  newspaper,  certain  rela- 
between  this  proposed  school  and  the  ex- 
i;  colleges,  which  presumably  will  serve  as 
trs  to  it. 

PRELIMINARY    STUDIES. 

;  between  the  science  of  journalism  and  the 
)r  practice,  both  of  which  must  be  dealt 
by  the  new  school,  Mr.  Lamont  anticipates 
reater  difficulty  in  arranging  courses  of  in- 
tion  in  tlio  former.  It  will  be  difficult,  in 
rst  place,  to  formulate  a  science  of  journal- 
since  there  is  not  to-day  a  definite  body  of 
ing  to  be  mastered,  as  there  is  in  the  profes- 
of  law,  medicine,  theology,  or  the  branches 
gineering.  The  journalist,  it  is  true,  needs 
'  science,  language,  and  philosophy  ;  but 
^ood  college  will  serve  to  introduce  him  to 
various  subjects  as  well  as  any  school  of 
alism  possibly  can.  It  will  be  the  function 
le  new  school  to  emphasize,  group,  and 
gtlien  certain  studies  of  special  value  to  the 
alist,  such  as  modern  languages  and  litera- 
history,  government,  jurisprudence,  diplo- 
,  sociology,  finance,  statistics,  economics, 
5,  psycliology.  and  art.  The  emphasis  of 
subjects,  says  Mr.  Lamont,  should  awaken 
ding  journalists  everywhere  to  their  neglect 
portunities  already  provided  for  systematic 
-ration. 

lany  graduates  who  enter  journalism  are 
rnorant  of  the  eleinents  of  political  science 
port  clearly  the  proceedings  of  a  legisla- 
a  board  of  aldermen,  or  a  political  conven- 
-to  say  nothing  of  writing  intelligent  com- 
.  The  strengthening  of  instruction  in  these 
il  courses  is  announced  as  part  of  the  Co- 
ia  plan  ;  but  if  Harvard  and  Yale  choose 
ep  step,  they  may,  without  establishing  a 
'1,  see  to  it  that  Columbia  does  not  monop- 
the  means  of  grace. 

►esides  these  studies,  which  may  be  almost 
eful  to  a  lawyer  or  a  clergyman  as  to  an 


editor,  Columbia  promises  others  that  belong 
strictly  to  journalism  and  are  hardly  in  place  in 
college, — the  law  and  the  ethics  of  journalism, 
newspaper  administration  and  manufacture,  and 
the  history  of  the  press.  Courses  in  law  and 
ethics,  though  the  quantity  of  matter  is  not 
large,  should  have  value,  especially  if  they  in- 
culcate rudimentary  notions  of  the  sanctities  of 
private  life  and  the  amenities  of  civilized  society. 
The  remaining  technical  subjects  should  occupy 
only  a  small  share  of  the  curriculum  ;  for  sys- 
tems of  administration  differ  so  widely  that 
much  of  the  instruction  can  touch  only  general 
principles  ;  manufacturing  processes  are  so  quick- 
ly learned  in  practice  that  exhaustive,  study  of 
them  in  school  is  hardly  worth  while  ;  and  the 
history  of  journalism  is  short.  In  fine,  all  these 
technical  courses  are  distinctly  less  valuable, 
both  for  content  and  mental  discipline. 

*<  To  sum  up,  in  the  science  of  journalism  the 
school  will  offer  but  little  more  than  our  best 
colleges  may  ;  and  that  little, — if  we  except  the 
law  and  the  ethics, — is  of  minor  importance. 
But  it  will  gain  from  having  its  course  designed 
for  a  particular  end,  systematically  developed, 
and  so  plainly  marked  out  that  wayfaring  stu- 
dents, though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein." 

NEWS-GATHERING. 

On  the  side  of  practice,  Mr.  Lamont  thinks 
that  the  school  will  suffer  less  from  competition 
with  the  colleges. 

"  In  the  elementary  instruction  in  gathering 
news,  it  will  have  the  field  largely  to  itself. 
Here  the  school  should  encounter  no  serious 
difficulty  ;  it  can  teach  the  art  of  writing  accu- 
rate and  readable  reports  of  sermons  and  lec- 
tures, meetings,  games,  and  all  public  affairs  in 
which  the  reporter  does  not  demand  the  time 
and  attention  of  innocent  third  persons.  True, 
such  training  is  as  generally  beneficial  as  the 
routine  college  composition,  and  would  be  a  prof- 
itable part  of  the  academic  course  ,  indeed,-  as 
an  elective,  it  might  legitimately  count  toward 
the  degree  in  arts  or  science.  But  the  colleges 
will  be  in  no  haste  to  seize  the  blessing.  They 
are  slow  to  accept  innovations  ;  and,  besides,  so 
few  teachers  have  been  ground  through  the  mill 
of  a  newspaper  office  and  fully  prepared  to  con- 
duct classes  in  reporting  that  special  instructors 
would  be  required.  In  the  rudiments  of  news- 
gathering,  then,  the  school  can  do  work  which, 
however  useful,  will  not,  probably,  be  done  in 
college  for  some  years  yet." 

In  mastering  what  Mr.  Lamont  terms  "ad- 
vanced reporting,"  the  student  will  require  some 
other  form  of  practice  than  that  afforded  by 
public  occasions.     Some  way  must  be  devised 
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by  which  the  amateur  reporter  can  be  brou^lit 
into  contact  with  men  of  affairs  who  have  im- 
portant information  to  give  out  and  be  trained 
to  discriminate  between  what  is  said  for  pub- 
lication, in  such  interviews,  and  what  is  **  con- 
fidential." 

LEARNING    HOW    TO    WRITE. 

Mr.  Lamont  is  severe  in  his  censure  of  the 
average  college  instruction  in  English  compo- 
sition. 

*•  Generally,  the  teaching  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  professors  and  a  corps  of  younger  assist- 
ants. Some  of  the  professors  are  successful 
authors,  skilled  in  both  the  tlieory  and  practice 
of  writing,  and  thoroughly  coinpet<mt  as  in- 
structors. The  assistants,  who  do  the  bulk  of 
the  drudgery,  have  specialized  in  English,  and 
have  often  tak(»n  th(?  master's  or  the  doctor's 
degree  on  work  in  philology  and  litt.'rature. 
They  have  edited  English  classics,  have  labored 
over  an  occasional  essay,  hut  have  been  so  busy 
correcting  tons  of  themes  that  they  remain 
erudite  theorist's.  As  a  result,  tlieir  pupils  turn 
out  sentences  and  paragraphs  of  tolerable  cor- 
rectness ;  but,  inst(»ad  of  seizing  significant 
points,  they  write  a  subject  to  the  dregs,  sprawl 
over  inordinate  space,  and  bury  interesting  facts 
under  a  mass  of  dry  detail.  Of  course,  colleges 
should  preserve  a  high  standard  of  correctness, 
— should  err  on  that  side.  Yet,  without  falling 
into  the  cheap  smartness  of  journalism,  they 
should — ^from  the  point  of  view  of  tlie  news- 
paper— run  less  to  hairsplitting  and  red  tape, 
and  lay  more  stress  on  directness  and  brevity. 
Not  long  ago,  a  prominent  engineer  remarked  : 
*  I  wish  our  colleges  and  technical  schools  could 
make  their  students  write  a  litthj  more  like  re- 
porters. I  have  just  been  reading  a  dozen  en- 
gineering reports.  Each  writer  has  something 
new  to  say,  but  each  has  failed  to  display  his 
real  contribution  to  the  science  as  the  conspicu- 
ous feature  of  his  paper.  He  has  not  received 
due  credit,  simply  because  he  has  hidden  his 
light  under  a  bushel.'  Such  censun^  would  not 
be  ])Ossible  if  practical  experience  in  writing,  as 
well  as  knowledge  of  literature,  were  n^garded 
as  an  essential  for  a  teacher  of  composition. 
To-day,  college  teachers,  witli  a  few  nota])lo  ex- 
ceptions, have  no  clear  understanding  of  the 
needs  even  of  our  b(.\st  dailv  journalism. 

*Mn  the  school,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teach- 
ing must  be  done  by  expert  copy-readers.  The 
copy-reader  has  been  a  reporter,  and  has  been 
slashed  unmercifully.  He  early  l(?arned  to  dis- 
play the  salient  features  of  his  news  in  the  first 
sentenc(i  or  two,  and  to  arrange  paragraphs  so 
that  with  limited  space  on  the  make-up  the  less 


important  matter  can  be  quickly  dropped  om 
He  has  had  daily  exercise  in  cutting  a  dull  story 
of  two  thousand  words  into  an  interesting  one 
of  five  hundred.  Although  he  is  acquainted 
with  few  treatises  on  style,  and  his  knowledge 
of  literature  and  linguistics  is  not  recondite,  he 
never  forgets  that  tediousnt^ss  is  the  cardinal 
sin.  He  may,  also,  be  as  ri^id  as  the  college 
instructor  on  the  vital  points  of  correctness  and 
clearness  ;  and  if  he  follows  the  traditions  of 
the  ]>est  oflBces,  he  can  add  to  the  somewhat 
academic  training  of  college  a  more  specific 
preparation  for  newspaper  writing  than  college 
can  offer  without  a  special  instructor." 

Advancc^d  pupils  may  handle  sonic  of  the  copy 
of  beginners  ;  and  if  duplicates  of  Associated 
Press  and  City  News  Association  reports  canl« 
obtained,  good  practice  may  be  liad  in  editing, 
in  '•  playing  up "  important  features,  and  in 
writing  heads.  Instruction  may  also  be  given 
in  making  up.  Something  may  be  done  in  the 
line  of  editorial  writing,  but  the  €*ditorial  writer 
needs  "a  wide  and  exact  familiarity- with  the 
facts  that  he  discusses,  a  well-digested  set  of 
principles  to  apply  to  them,  and  a  sound  judg- 
ment," and  those  things  come  only  with  maturity. 

A  Boys'  School  In  Journalism. 

The  Young  Man  contains  an  interview  with 
Mr.  William  Hill,  of  the  Westminster  Gazette,  on 
the  experiment  in  journalism  which  he  suggested 
to  a  man  of  wealth,  and  which  is  now  being  car- 
ried out  in  connection  with  the  City  of  London 
School  and  the  Steevens'  Travelling  Scholarship. 
Mr.  Hill  has  a  class  of  lads  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age.  He  thus  describes  his 
methods  : 

'<  1  began  by  showing  them  over  the  Westmin- 
ster ofBces  and  describing  a  newspaper  office  to 
them.  I  then  outlined  the  features  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  a  newspaper  office,  and 
the  nature  of  the  work  undertaken  by  eachu  A 
little  later,  they  spent  a  profitable  as  well  is 
pleasant  night  in  the  Daily  Mail  office,  and  they 
have  also  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  tour  through 
the  Daihj  Trht/raph  office.  I  havj  taken  them  in 
detail  through  the  way  in  which  .news  is  ob- 
tained, and  how  it  is  handled  in  the  office  ;  like* 
wise  the  methods  of  setting  up  and  correcting 
the  type,  and  the  principles  and  intricacies  of 
the  '  make-up '  of  a  paper.  Other  lectures  have 
d(?alt  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  report- 
ing, and  so  on.  That  word  practice  reminds  me 
to  tell  you  that  throughout  the  year  I  have 
sought  to  give  the  students  much  more  practice 
than  theory.  Specimens  of  their  work  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  Steevens'  Scihol- 
arship  Gazette,     On  the  day  of  the  King's  pro- 
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throagh  London,  and  again  on  Lord 
Mayor's  Day,  the  boys  were  given  places  over- 
looking the  route,  and  each  was  inBtructed  to 
write  a  short  account  of  the  day's  incidents  for 
publication  in  the  evening.  The  order  was  for 
them  to  return  to  the  school  immediately  to 
'  write  out,'  and  they  experienced  the  real  tiing 
to  the  extent  of  suffering  the  reporter's  great 
annoyance, — the  interruptions  of  the  'printer's 
devil '  demanding  copy,  who  was  sent  across  once 
or  twice  from  the  office  where  the  Oaxelte  was 
being  printed.", 

Mr.  Hill  pronounced  this  a  fairly  smart  piece 
of  work.  He  has  also  trained  the  boys  in  inter- 
viewing. He  began  with  an  imaginary  inter- 
view with  Dr.  Conan  Doyle.  He  has  since 
turned  them  on  real  victims,  with  results  die-  • 
tinctly  encouraging,  not  to  say  flattering.  Mr. 
Hill  takes  his  proCcBsion  seriously,  and  will  not 
be  surprised  if  a  department  of  joumalism  should 
be  formed  as  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  great 
technical  university  which,  it  is  understood,  will 
arise  in  London  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or 
three  years.  His  ideal  of  journalism  is  the  pre- 
senting of  the  day's  news  through  the  pleasantest 
of  mediums. 


BOSTON'S  "OLD  CORNER"  BOOKSTORE. 

WITH   the   demolition   of  the  famous  Old 
Comer    Bookstore,  at    the    comer    of 

■Washington  and  School  streets,  Boston,  there 
pnsses  away,  not  only  an  ancient  landmark  of 
the  city,  but  a  building  fraught  with 


cences  of  the  literary  Boston  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  mere  mention  of  the  old  bookstore 
recalls  to  the  Bostonian  of  a  past  generation  the 
names  of  Carter,  Ticknor,  and  Fields  among 
publishers, — of  Hawthorne,  "Whipple,  Whittier, 


Kmerson,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and 
many  others  among  authors.  Says  a  writer  in 
the  New  England  Magazine  for  November  ; 

"  Now  ensned  a  period  glorious  for  American 
letters,  during  which  the  Old  Comer  attracted 
to  itself  the  greatest  of  native  and  English 
writers,  comparatively  few  Americans  of  dis- 
tinction being  asBociated  with  any  other  house. 
The  sterling  worth,  the  mercantile  dignity,  and 
sound  judgment  of  Ticknor,  and  the  swift  per- 
ception, the  brilliancy,  and  the  social  charm  of 
Fields,  gave  in  their  union  power,  reliability, 
vitality,  and  geniality  to  the  establishment,  and 
the  Old  Comer  became  the  constant  resort  of 
wits,  pnets,  scientists,  philosophers,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished of  all  professions. 

FAMILIAR   FiaUBES   AT   THE   OLD   CORNEB. 

"Here  came  Rufus  Choate  to  explain  the 
hieroglyphic  memoranda  in  which  he  set  down 
the  names  of  the  books  he  wanted  to  come  by 
the  next  '  boat,'  as  he  always  called  a  steamship. 
Here  came  Holmes  to  say  how  ho  loved  to 
practise  medicine  and  teach  anatomy,  and  how 
his  one  difficulty  was  not  to  pour  out  from  his 
stores  of  knowledge  faster  than  his  pupils  could 
absorb. 

"  Here  Thackeray  towered  above  his  admirers 
and  told  gayly  of  bis  American  experiences 
and  impresBions,  none  the  less  amused  because 
the  point  of  his  story  made  against  his  own 
simplicity  or  ignorance.  Like  Hawthorne,  he 
was  not  fond  of  bookish  topics,  did  not  like 
to  talk  shop,  and  was  more  interested  in 
mere  men  and  women  than  in  authors,  caring 
more  for  their  humanity  than  their  compo- 
sition. 

"Here  Henry  Giles  scintillated  with  such 
brilliant  epigram  and  outlined  his  thought  so 
incisively  that  his  misshaped  form  was  forgotten, 
and  Whittier'B  'thee'  and  >thoa'  greeted  his 
friends  shyly  and  tenderly.  Here  were  seen 
the  burly  figure  of  bluff  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
and  the  slender  form  of  his  gentle-mannered 
sister,  Mrs.  Stowe ;  the  sweet,  kindly  face  of 
Lacy  Larcom,  the  spiritual  countenance  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  and  the  round,  rosy,  bMrdtest, 
boyish  face  of  Thomas  Starr  King ;  and  hen 
were  often  to  be  met  Jovial  John  O.  Saxe,  the 
herculean,  whose  talent  and  touch  aaaimilatod 
him  more  nearly  than  any  other  Avuerican  to 
Thomas  Hood  in  fun  and  &acy.  and  bright-eyed 
little  'Tom  Folio,'  with  a. bundle  of  books  and 
papers  clasped  in  his  arms  under  hia  short  cloak, 
and  ever  on  the  point  of  some  fine  literary  dis- 
covery, of  which  too  often  some  one  with  whom 
he  had  been  over-generoosly  confidentiil  gained 
oltinutelr  the  cr^t< 
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A    MEETING-PLACE   OF   THE    PROFESSIONS. 

*<  Here  the  great  men  of  the  bar,  pulpit,  plat- 
form, and  university  chair  exchanged  their  no- 
tions of  science,  ethics,  history,  poetry,  politics, 
and  people,  and  Gliddon  discoursed  of  Kgypt 
and  the  latest  find  in  niuniinies  ;  here  Biscac- 
cianti.  Kellogg,  (^ary,  and  other  prime  dofmc 
dropped  bits  of  song  ;  Mrs.  Keinble,  Murdoch, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrow,  AVarren,  Vandenliofl.  For- 
rest, Davenport,  and  Brougham  scatti^red  the 
bright  gossip  of  the  stage,  and  Ole  Bull  talked 
of  his  northern  home  and  his  'leetle  yellow 
phiolin.' " 

It  may  cause  a  shock  to  some  of  the  former 
frequenters  of  the  Old  Corner  to  learn  that  in 
its  latter  days  the  groiand  floor  was  occupied  by 
a  cheap  luncheon  establisliment ! 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  FRENCH  BOOK  TRADE. 

FOR  some  time  past,  it  has  been  said  that 
French  books  have  been  selling  badly, — 
the  trade  in  them  has  been  in  a  parlous  state. 
•Into  the  truth  or  the  falsity  of  these  assertions 
the  editor  of  La  Revue  has  sent  M.  Max  Leclerc 
to  inquire,  and  the  result  is  a  most  interesting 
symposium  in  the  number  for  October  15.  The 
French  customs  showed  for  French  books  ex- 
ported in  1900  $2,067,600,  against  $2,826,000 
in  1899  ;  and  in  1901  things  were  but  slightly 
better. 

OVERPRODUCTION. 

The  replies  of  the  great  Paris  publishing 
houses  are  singularly  unanimous.  They  one 
and  all  deplore  the  fact  that,  as  few  French 
journals  criticise  new  books,  descriptive  adver- 
tisements,— more  or  less  misleading,  because 
they  are  advertisements. — are  all  that  most  of 
them  insert  as  a  guide  to  current  literature. 
Almost  with  one  accord,  they  admit  a  crisis  in 
the  book  trade,  and  attribute  it  to  overproduc- 
tion. M.  Flammarion,  in  particular,  deplores 
the  excessive  production.  Twenty  new  books 
a  day  is  his  average.  It  is  especially  the  sale 
of  novels  that  is  affected  ;  serious  books,  espe- 
cially works  of  science  and  philosophy,  are  gen- 
erally admitted  to  be  as  much  in  demand  as 
ever.  It  is  the  novel  of  pure  imagination  and 
the  over-elaborated  psychological  romance  that 
are  losing  favor,  while  French  taste,  according  to 
M.  Fasquelle,  demands  works  such  as  those  of 
Urbain  Gohier  and  Clemenceau,  treating  of  great 
social  problems;  and  even  in  novels,  those  in  chief 
demand  tend  to  be  such  as  are  debating  some 
social  principle,  or  marshaling  historic  facts  (M. 
Bourget,  for  instance,  and  MM.  Paul  and  Victor 


Margueritte).  M.  Fasquelle  also  deplores  th« 
American  pirated  editions  of  French  works, 
and  urges  an  international  treaty  protecting 
French  copyright.  Time  was  when  authors 
wrote  for  pleasur(\ — witness  Daudet  and  Man- 
passant  ;  now  they  are  hook-making  machins. 
Talent  now  abounds  ;  the  difficulty  is  the  selec- 
tion. One  reason  urged  for  less  reading,  and 
conse(iuently  less  book-buying,  is  *•  le  sport" 

NEWSPAPER    COMPETITIOX. 

The  replies  of  the  newspapers  as  to  why  they 
do  not  publish  more  criticisms  of  new  books  are. 
generally,  that  they  do.  L  ^ Krlau\  however,  says: 
first,  there  must  be  time  to  rea<l  a  book  before 
criticising  it  ;  and,  secondly,  after  advertise- 
ments, which  are  virtually  criticisms,  naturally 
alwavs  laudatorv,  what  can  tlie  critic  do  ?  We 
cannot,  they  say,  publish  a  eulogium  of  a  book 
on  one  page  and  a  depreciation  of  it  on  another. 
Lv  (uiulois  remarks  that  it  published  six  critical 
articles  on  "  L'Fitape,"  by  M.  Bourget.  a  book 
which  MM.  Plon  and  Nourrit  said  liadsoldupto 
sixty  thousand  copies  already.  Le  Gil  5/a.s  con- 
siders that  what  is  most  injurious  to  book,  and 
especially  to  novel,  sales  is  the  competition  of 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The  public  reads 
fiction  in  the  form  of  feuiUetnns  and  serials. 
*'  Moreover  "  (it  continues,  in  the  person  of  M. 
Ollendorff),  "abroad.  French  literature,  which 
used  to  have  almost  all  the  triumphs,  has  en- 
countered the  competition  of  various  recently 
made  national  reputations, — Rudyard  Kipling 
and  Thomas  Hardy  in  England,  Sudermann  in 
Germany,  D'Annunzio  and  Matilde  Serao  in 
Italy,  have  disputed  with  our  writers  for  the  in- 
tellectual market." 

THE    RIVALRIES   OF   THE    TRADE. 

M.  Schwarz,  one  of  the  chief  publishers  of  iUufr 
trated  periodicals,  remarks  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  harm  done  to  booksellers  is  done  by  their 
<'  frantic  and  sometimes  cynical  competition  with 
one  anotlier."  '<  You  cannot  have  an  idea  in  the 
publishing  trade  without  twenty  imitators  im- 
mediately seizing  on  if  He  published  Le  IVou- 
Frou.  R(>sult :  Seventeen  imitations  one  after 
the  other.  Le  Pele-Mile  succeeds.  Result :  Nine 
imitations  and  so  forth.  And  the  remedy? 
There  is  only  one.  "  The  author  of  a  new  idea 
in  the  way  of  a  publication  should  take  out  a 
patent." 

MM.  Armand  and  Colin,  it  is  consoling  to  note. 
sum  up  this  most  interesting  sympoaiam  with 
the  direct  statement :  "  Falling  off  in  the  sale  of 
books  ?  Not  at  all.  .  .  .  There  will  always  be 
readers  for  books  which  deserve  to  be  read,  in 
France  and  elsewhere." 
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WAS  JESUS  A  CARPENTER  ? 

THE  assertion  that  Jesu^  was  a  carpenter  is 
80  generally  accepted  as  true  that  we  may 
well  hesitate  to  call  it  in  question  ;  and  yet  a 
careful  examination  of  the  grounds  of  this  all 
but  universal  belief  will  reveal  a  surprising  lack 
of  evidence  in  support  of  it.  Mr.  Ernest  Crosby 
opens  a  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  Crafts- 
man (Syracuse,  N,  Y.)  for  November  by  quoting 
the  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  (vi.,  3), 
where  the  people  listening  to  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  in  the  synagogue  in  "  his  own  country  " 
were  astonished  and  cried :  "  What  is  the 
Wisdom  that  is  given  unto  this  man,  and  wliat 
mean  such  mighty  works  wrought  by  his 
bands  ?  Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of 
Mary?" 

THE    GOSPEL   RECORD. 

Commenting  on  this  passage,  Mr.  Crosby  re- 
marks : 

<<  Taken  by  itself,  this  text  is  by  no  means  de- 
cisive, for  it  is  not  a  statement  that  Jesus  was  a 
carpenter,  but  merely  that  his  auditors  called 
bim  such,  and  they  might  have  been  mistaken 
or  inaccurate.  If  we  turn  to  the  parallel  passage 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  we  find  an  almost 
identical  account  of  the  same  episode.  »And 
coming  into  his  own  country,  he  taught  them  in 
their  synagogue,  insomuch  that  they  were  aston- 
ished, and  said.  Whence  hath  this  man  this  wis- 
dom and  these  mighty  works  ?  Is  not  this  the 
carpenter's  son  ?  is  not  his  mother  called  Mary?  * 
(Mat.  xiii.,  54-5).  The  two  phrases,  *  Is  not  this 
the  carpenter  ?  *  and  *  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's 
son  ? '  are  clearly  variations  of  what  was  his- 
torically a  single  question,  and  in  the  original 
Greek  they  are  equally  similar.  The  people  evi- 
dently made  one  of  these  remarks  and  not  the 
other,  and  the  difference  is  due  to  the  error  of 
one  of  the  recorders.  Which  version  is  the 
more  likely  to  be  correct  ?  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  determine,  but  it  is  at  least  just  as  prob- 
able that  the  designation  of  <  carpenter  *  was  ap- 
plied to  his  father  as  to  himself,  and  we  must 
still  consider  the  question  of  his  calling  an  open 
one.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  which  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  same  source,  and  it  reads  as  follows  :  *  And 
they  said.  *'  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph, 
whose  father  and  mother  we  know  ? ' "  Here  the 
words  *  the  son  of  Joseph '  might  be  regarded 
as  a  paraphrase  of  the  words  *the  carpenter's 
son,'  which  would  make  this  reading  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's appear  to  be  the  most  authentic  ;  and  if 
this  conclusion  be  correct,  all  proof  of  the  fact 
that  Jesus  was  a  carpenter  would  disappear  from 
the  Gospels." 


JUSTIX    MARTYR  S    TESTIMONY. 

Mr.  Crosby  next  cites  the  passage  in  Justin 
Martyr's  "Dialogue  with  Trypho,"  written  in 
the  second  century,  referring  to  the  trade  of 
Jesus  : 

And  when  Jesus  came  to  the  Jordan,  he  was  consid- 
ered to  be  the  son  of  Joseph  the  carpenter,  .  .  .  and  he 
was  deemed  a  carpenter  (for  he  was  in  the  habit  of  work- 
ing as  a  carpenter  when  among  men,  making  plows  and 
yokes ;  by  which  he  taught  the  symbols  of  righteoos- 
ness  and  an  active  life).    (Chapter  Ixxxviii.) 

In  the  absence  of  confirmatory  evidence,  Mr. 
Crosby  regards  this  passage  as  inconclusive. 

*'  The  phrase  '  he  was  deemed  a  carpenter '  sug- 
gests uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  and 
the  imputation  of  symbolism  to  the  mechanical 
work  of  Jesus  has  a  certain  fantastic  air  which 
would  tend  to  classify  the  story  with  the  legends 
of  the  apocryphal  gospels.  The  four  canonical 
evangelists  make  no  furtlier  allusion  to  his  trade 
or  occupation.  They  pass  over  his  life  from  his 
early  infancy  until  his  thirtieth  year  in  a  few 
words,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  during  the 
period  of  his  ministry  he  engaged  in  any  manual 
labor  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  if  he  did,  the  fact  is  not 
mentioned." 

WAS    JESUS    A    FARMER  ? 

Turning  to  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by 
the  words  of  Jesus  himself,  Mr.  Crosby  finds 
<*  not  a  single  word  which  points  either  to  car- 
pentry or  to  any  handicraft  whatever."  With 
almost  every  other  phase  of  life, — domestic, 
commercial,  professional,  and,  above  all,  agri- 
cultural,— Jesus  shows  a  deep  familiarity. 

"  When  we  turn  to  his  allusions  to  the  rural 
world  of  corn-field  and  vineyard  and  sheepfold, 
we  seem  to  enter  a  new  region  of  which  he 
speaks  with  the  technical  knowledge  of  an  ex- 
pert. With  what  particularity  he  details  the 
incidents  of  the  sower's  day's  work  !  Nothing 
could  be  more  certain  than  that  Jesus  had  often 
sown  seed  himself  and  seen  the  birds  devour 
that  which  fell  by  the  wayside,  and  had  watched 
the  fortunes  of  the  crop  from  day  to  day,  and 
noted  how  the  sun  scorched  the  blades  which 
came  up  in  rocky  places,  <  because  they  had  no 
deepness  of  earth,'  and  how  they  withered  away, 
<  because  they  had  no  root,'  and  how  the  thorns 
choked  the  seed  that  fell  among  them.  And  he 
knew  exactly  how  much  that  which  fell  in  good 
ground  shoidd  yield ;  <  some  a  hundredfold,  some 
sixty,  some  thirty.'  .  .  .  Jesus  knows  well  the 
great  estates  of  the  rich,  with  their  stewards  and 
overseers,  and  it  is  such  products  of  husbandry 
^  oil  ftnd  wheat  whi^  Iprmed  the  debts  redueed 
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by  the  'unjust  steward.'  lie  knows  well  the 
rich  man  who  builds  great  barns  and  fills  tbeni 
with  his  crops,  when  his  soul  is  required  of  him. 
Country  sights  of  all  kinds  furnish  him  with 
ready  images, — the  man  who  puts  his  hand  to 
the  plow  and  turns  back,  the  treasure  found  in 
the  field,  the  ox  or  the  ass  fallen  into  the  well. 
He  appears  also  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of 
fishing,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  fishermen 
draw  the  net  up  on  the  beach,  and  throw  away 
the  bad  fish  while  they  gather  the  good  into 
vessels,  and  when  he  advises  Peter  at  their  first 
meeting  where  to  cast  his  net,  the  result  is  suc- 
cessful. 

"No  less  marked  is  the  familiarity  of  Jesus 
with  fruit  culture.  A  fig  tree  which  has  not 
borne  fruit  for  several  years  must  be  digged 
about  and  fertilized.  A  good  tree  brings  forth 
good  fruit,  and  a  corrupt  tree  evil  fruit,  and 
the  latter  must  be  hewn  down.  Msn  do  not 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles. 
Jesus  knows  how  laborers  are  hired  in  the  mar- 
ket-place to  work  in  vineyards,  and  how  a  man 
employs  his  own  sons  in  such  work,  and  he  tells 
a  parable  of  a  householder  who  planted  a  vine- 
yard and  set  a  hedge  about  it,  and  digged  a  wine 
press  in  it,  and  built  a  tower,  and  let  it  out  to 
husbandmen.  He  likens  himself  to  a  vine.  Vine 
branches  that  bear  no  fruit  are  taken  away,  while 
those  that  bear  are  cleansed  so  that  they  may 
bear  more,  and  the  withered  branches  are  burned. 
The  new  wine  must  be  put  into  new  leathern 
bottles,  as  it  would  burst  old  bottles." 

NO    HINT   OF    THE    CARPENTER'S    TRADE    IN    THE 

WORDS    OF   JESUS. 

Jesus  also  shows  special  knowledge  of  the 
duties  of  a  shepherd,  and  from  the  various  refer- 
ences that  he  makes  to  the  popular  life  all  around 
him  we  may  construct  a  wonderfully  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  society  of  his  time.  Only  one  feature, 
says  Mr.  Crosby,  is  almost  totally  absent, — and 
that  is  any  hint  of  craftsmanship  of  any  kind. 

*'  In  one  place  he  speaks  of  the  two  men  who 
built  houses  on  the  rock  and  on  the  sand,  but 
not  a  single  detail  of  the  construction  is  given. 
It  is  the  fall  of  the  house  on  the  sand  which  is 
described,  and  how  the  rain  descended  and  the 
floods  came  and  the  wind  blew  and  smote  upon 
that  house.  All  his  attention  is  fixed  on  the 
work  of  nature.  In  another  place,  he  tells  of 
the  building  of  a  tower,  but  he  only  refers  to  it 
for  the  purpose  of  dwelling  upon  the  necessity 
of  counting  the  cost  beforehand,  lest  it  be  left 
unfinished.  It  is  certainly  astounding  that,  what- 
ever his  occupation,  Jesus  never  alludes  to  the 
work  of  an  artificer.  A  carpenter's  trade  offers 
almost  as  many  opportunities  for  parable  and 


parallel  as  the  farmer's.  The  difference 
fiber  of  woods,  the^  seasoning:  of  timbers 
warping,  the  use  of  the  various  tools,  the  a* 
tion  of  the  parts  of  the  article  manufactu 
the  whole, — surely  here  was  a  field  worth 
vating  !  Is  it  not  inconceivable  that  Jesus  i 
have  been  a  craftsman  and  yet  have  fai 
say  one  word  of  his  craft  ?  His  mind  set 
have  turned  almost  invariably  to  the  wo 
the  farm  for  his  similes  ;  the  scenes  of  fai 
were  always  haunting  him,  and  he  recur 
them  with  evident  affection.'* 

A    LIFE    PASSED    IN     AGKICULTURK, 

Mr.  Crosby  inclines,  therefore,  to  the  c 
sion  that  Jesus  was  not  a  carpenter,  and  t 
his  father  ever  was  one,  he  had  ceased 
liis  trade  before  Jesus  was  old  enough  1 
attention  to  his  work  ;  for  otherwise  the 
impressions  of  the  craft  would  have  remai 
his  mind. 

"  The  tradition,  in  fact,  is  that  Joseph 
very  old  man,  and  that  he  died  while  Jesi 
still  a  lad.  It  seems  pretty  certain,  on  the 
hand,  that  Jesus  had  earned  his  living  in 
culture,  vine-dressing,  and  sheep-raising,  s 
not  only  were  all  the  details  of  these  occup 
at  his  fingers*  ends,  but  they  afforded  him 
the  rich  stock  of  illustrations  upon  which  1 
accustomed  to  draw.  The  Jews  have  neve 
preeminent  as  craftsmen,  for  which  fact  th 
scription  of  graven  images  may  be  in  pi 
sponsible,  and  the  idea  of  *joy  in  woi 
presented  by  Rusk  in  and  Morris,  is  peci 
Western  and  modern.  That  Jesus  was  an 
from  the  literary  point  of  view,  no  one 
reads  the  parable  of  the  'Prodigal  Son 
doubt,  but  in  the  world  of  the  senses  i 
nature,  and  not  art,  that  attracted  him.  H 
no  taste  for  craftsmanship,  and  it  is  altog 
unlikely  that  he  ever  was  a  craftsman. 
his  cradle  in  the  manger  of  the  oxen  to  his 
in  a  <  garden,'  his  life  savored  of  the  soil  ai 
its  primary  and  essential  travail." 


MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD'S  NEW  FAITH 

ONCE  more  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  appet 
herald  of  a  new  religious  movement 
a  review  of  Carpenter  and  Wicksteed's  "  St 
in  Theology,"  contributed  to  the  Hihhert  Jot 
she  says  : 

"  It  cannot  be  too  plainly  emphasiMd 
what  we  are  now  witnessing  in  the  teligiott 
around  us  is  the  emergence  of  a  freeh  reli| 
conception,  exhibiting  the  saine  thrilUiig 
vivifying  power  as  the  older  IMiofv  in  iiifl 
tion  and  sacrament, 
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OONSCIKKCE    m    PLACE    OF    REVELATION. 

<<  For  large  numbers  of  religious  minds,  as  has 
been  already  said,  conscience  has  become^  has 
taken  the  place  of,  revelation.  Its  witness  is 
not  to  any  external  <  scheme '  or  isolated  history, 
but  simply  to  its  own  laws  and  their  implica- 
tions, looked  at  in  the  light  of  experience  and 
history.  This  witness  may  be  far  yet  from  being 
intellectually  complete  ;  but  now  it  is  not  merely 
a  theory,  not  merely  a  psychology,  it  is  a  faith, — 
that  is  the  important  point.  Christianity  was  a 
faith  long  before  it  was  dogma  or  philosophy. 
And  in  this  new  awe  which  says  *  Reverence  thy- 
self,* as  all  the  sages  have  said  it,  but  adds  '  For 
in  thyself  alone  is  the  message  of  God,'  there  is  a 
power  of  infinite  development  of  which  the  throb 
and  impulse  are  to  be  felt  in  essays  like  these. 
It  is  as  though  the  human  mind,  freed  from  a 
number  of  dead  conceptions,  were  drawing 
nearer  than  ever  before  to  things  primal  and  in- 
effable; and  in  a  wholly  new  sense,  what  was 
ethic  is  seen  to  be  religion.  It  knows  in  science 
and  criticicm  its  best  friends ;  and  the  tone  of 
exultation  that  is  beginning  to  ring  through  it  is 
the  tone  of  those  who  already  foresee  an  ap- 
proaching unification  of  experience  and  faith, 
no  less  far-reaching  and  commanding  than  the 
^eat  unification  elaborated  by  medieval  thought, 
whereof  the  ruins  lie  around  us." 
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Mrs.  Ward  does  not,  however,  content  herself 
with  the  inward  witness,  nor  discard  the  aid  of 
Christian  history.  She  welcomes  what  Amiel 
describes  as  the  transition  of  Christianity  from 
the  region  of  history  to  the  region  of  psychology. 
She  says  : 

»' Christian  philosophy  begins  anew.  What 
the  greatness  of  Christ  was  and  meant  in  itself, 
we  can  neither  know  nor  measure, — no  more,  at 
any  rate,  and  no  less  than  in  the  case  of  all  other 
human  nature.  But  what  Jesus  Christ  is  to  us 
Europeans,  as  prophet,  teacher,  and  king  of  the 
ideal  society  founded  by  his  life  and  death, — 
that  we  can  know  and  express  in  the  normal 
terms  of  history  and  experience.  'Without  a 
parable  spake  He  not  unto  them.'  And  his  own 
life  is  the  supreme  parable  of  history,  possessed 
of  the  indestructible  force,  the  endless'adapta- 
bility,  the  timelessnesSy  in  fact,  which  belongs  to 
the  highest  life  of  man,  \7hether  in  its  moral,  or 
its  intellectual,  or  its  aesthetic  aspect.  Can  the 
thought  of  our  day,  constructive  and  analytic, 
rescue  Christianity  suflBcirntly  from  its  own  de- 
cay to  save  for  us  this  pc^ssession  of  the  life  of 
Christ  and  bring  it  once  more  into  vital  contact 
with  theistic  philosophy  >  on  the  one  side,  and 


practical  ethic  and  organization  on  the  other  ? 
There  lies  for  many  of  us,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  question  of  questions." 

Mrs.  Ward  concludes  with  the  hope  that  Man- 
chester College,  "the  only  truly  free  school  of 
religious  history  and  philosophy  that  we  pos- 
sess," will  furnish  some  statement  of  the  whole 
Christian  position,  philosophical  and  historical, 
which  shall  adequately  express  and  represent 
the  new  religious  powers. 


IS  THERE  AN  ANTARCTIC  CONTINENT  ? 

RECENT  discoveries  in  the  Antarctic  regions 
(described  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  by  Mr.  Cyrus  C.  Adams) 
have  revived  interest  in  the  theory  of  an  Ant- 
arctic continent.  In  the  Naturwissenschaftliche 
Wochenschrift  for  October  11,  Dr.  Meisenheimer 
writes  a  very  timely  account  of  the  history  of 
the  theory  of  the  present  beliefs  of  scientific  men 
on  this  subject.  The  article  is  entitled  **The 
Researches  up  to  the  Present  Time  in  Regard  to 
the  Relations  of  the  Three  Southern  Continents 
to  an  Antarctic  Distribution  Center." 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS  ABOUT  THE 

SOUTH    POLE. 

The  botanist  Hooker,  from  his  study  of  the 
distribution  of  plants,  was  the  first  (about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century)  to  suggest 
the  former  connection  of  the  southern  conti- 
nents, inasmuch  as  he  found  a  close  relationship 
between  the  plants  of  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
and  South  America.  Darwin  noticed  a  similar 
relationship,  but  thought  it  due  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  seeds  by  icebergs,  currents,  etc.,  and 
not  to  a  direct  land  connection.  Rutimeyer  was 
the  first  to  formulate  the  idea  of  a  great  Ant- 
arctic continent,  with  a  warm  climate,  from 
which  animals  and  plants  had  migrated  toward 
the  north  over  land  bridges  into  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, and  South  America.  Then  the  wingless 
birds  of  these  regions,  the  emus  of  Australia, 
the  ostriches  of  Africa,  the  giant  birds  of  New 
Zealand  and  Madagascar,  and  the  rhea  of  South 
America,  could  be  considered  as  having  a  com- 
mon origin  in  this  supposed  polar  continent. 
Other  authors  found  further  facts  to  confirm 
this  idea.  Gill  found  nearly  related  fishes,  Bed- 
dard  earthworms  allied  to  one  another,  aUd  other 
closely  related  animals  were  noted  by  other 
authors. 

THE  rOUB  HOBTHSBLT  BXTBHBIOKB. 

The  theory  of  an  Antarctic  oontinfint  was 
brought  out  in  most  detail  by  Forbes,  in  a  paper 
on  the  Chatham  Islands.   Basing  his  condiuioiis 
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on  the  facts  of  the  distribution  of  aniiimls  in  the 
southern  continents,  he  drew  a  chart  .iriving  the 
limits  of  the  hypothetical  conlin^/nt.  Accord in«< 
to  him,  Antarctica  must  havt»  liad  a  warm  climate, 
and  an  abundant  vegetation,  until  tht*  gradual 
cooling  drove  life  toward  tlu"  n(»rtli.  The  con- 
tinent consisted  of  a  nuiss  of  land  around  the 
south  pole,  witli  !'<>ur  long  extensions  to  tlui 
north.  One*  of  these  <'xtensi<)ns  included  New 
Zealand  and  the  Cliatham  Islands,  and  extended 
to  a  consitlerable  distance  north  of  New  Ziialand. 
This  land  he  calle<l  •- Antipodea."  A  second 
extension  took  in  Tasmania  and  eastern  Aus- 
tralia,— western  Australia  remaining  for  a  long 
time  separate.  A  third  extension  includ<Mi  Mada- 
gascar, and  went  as  far  as  the  Mascarenes.  A 
bridge  connected  this  with  Africa.  A  fourth 
extension  connected  Antarctica  with  South 
America,  and  included  the  islands  to  the  south 
and  east  of  South  America. 

OBJECTIONS    TO    THE    CONTINENT    THEORY. 

Since  Forbes'  time,  the  tendencv  seems  to  be 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  continent  and  to  explain 
the  distribution  of  the  forms  of  life  more  by 
land  bridges.  Ilutton,  who  was  formerly  an 
ardent  adherent  of  the  theory,  in  1S84  gave  it 
up  completely,  and  explained  the  presence  of 
related  forms  in  the  southern  continents  by  a 
supposed  land  connection  through  the  Pacific. 
Wallace  opposed  the  theory  of  an  Antarctic  conti- 
nent, and  explained  the  presence  of  the  wingless 
birds  in  the  southern  continents  by  supposing 
that  they  originated  in  several  centers  and  wtM-e 
gradually  developed  from  flying  birds  by  succes- 
sive modifications,  and  that  hence  there  was  no 
reason  for  supposing  a  land  connection.  Other 
authors  explained  the  presence  of  the  various 
forms  by  supposing  that  they  migrated  from  the 
north  instead  of  from  the  south.  Later,  Hurck- 
bardt  has  been  studying  the  ancestry  of  the 
wingless  birds,  and  finds  that  they  come  from 
different  stocks,  and  declares  that,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  for  presuppos- 
ing Antarctica.  The  only  possible  land  c(mnec- 
tion  of  the  southern  continents  which  he  allows 
is  that  between  South  America  and  Australia, 
and  he  holds  the  evidence  for  this,  even,  as  not 
of  any  special  weiglit. 

At  the  present  time,  a])OUt  all  that  is  certainly 
left  of  Antarctica  is  this  connection  of  South 
America  and  Australia,  and  Dr.  ^leisenluMuier 
considers  that  there  is  some  reason  f(.)r  believing 
in  this  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  animals. 
The  results  of  further  explorations  of  the  Ant- 
arctic regions  may  determine  the  question  defi- 
nitely. Several  parties  of  explorers  are  now  at 
work  on  the  problem. 


PORTRAIT  PAINTING. 

IN  the  Mayaziue  of  Art  for  Noveml>er,  ProL 
Hubert  von  Herkomer  writes  the  first  pin 
of  an  article  on  the  art  of  portrait  painting,  and 
in  it  discusses  the  subject  from  the  popular poiitt 
of  view,     lie  says  : 

'*  There  is  hardly  a  grown-up  man  or  womin 
who  does  not  love  to  hear  a  difficult  subject 
simplified  for  a  juvenile  audience.  Now,  for 
the  word  'juvenile'  substitute  the  word 'lay.' 
and  imagine  yourselves,  for  once,  a  lay  audience 
listening  to  a  painter  talking  in  the  simplest 
and  most  untechnical  way  a]x>ut  portrait  paint 
ing.  1  call  this  first  paper  on  i)ortrait  painting 
*  poi>ular '  on  these  grounds,  and  for  the  further 
n^ason  that  1  think  it  well  to  make  some  sub- 
jects belonging  to  our  art  so  clear  and  simple 
that  a  non-artist  could  retain  some  definite  ideas 
upon  them. 

"  Now,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  what  a 
wonderful  thing  is  a  good  portrait, — how  it  all 
but  breathes,  all  but  speaks  ?  How  the  inner- 
most soul  of  the  subject  is  there,  indelibly  fixed, 
to  live  on  through  centuries  ?  How,  apart  from 
the  lifelikeness,  it  speaks  to  the  painters  of  all 
ages  as  a  work  of  art  ? 

THE    PAINTER   MUST    KNOW    THE    SITTER. 

"  Let  us  investigate  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
portrait  painting,  or  rather  of  the  way  we  paint 
ers  go  to  work  to  produce  a  portrait — always, 
remember,  from  a  popular,  and  not  a  technical, 
point  of  view.  The  first  consideration  is,  of 
course,  the  subject  ;  in  other  words,  your  sitter. 
I  need  hardly  say  it  is  not  possible  to  commence 
operations  on  first  sight  of  the  sitter ;  it  is 
ntH-essary  to  become  acquainted  with  him  from 
many  points  of  view.  The  painter  must  'see 
through  all  hindrance*  the  inner  man  or  woman, 
must  satisfy  himself  that  he  knows  the  broader 
characteristics  of  the  sitter  s  personality,  before 
he  can  go  further,  and  select,  first  of  all,  an 
attitude  that  will  lend  itself  to  artistic  treatment, 
and  yet  be  wholly  illustrative  of  the  main  pecul- 
iarities of  your  sitter. 

THE    PROBLEM   OF   MOODS. 

"  But  with  long  practice  it  is  surprising  how 
quickly  one  can  get  to  know  all  that  is  necessary 
before  T[)eginn ing  the  closer  scrutiny  which  takes 
place  in  the  actual  performance  of  the  painting, 
as  tliis  is  accompanied  by  the  most  powerful 
engine  for  the  discovery  of  the  inner  man — ^vi«.| 
conversation.  Happy  is  the  portrait  painter  who 
can  talk  while  he  works,  and  happy  the  sitter  if 
he  ma}/  talk  or  listen. . 

'<  The  common  can  t  tells  you  to  paint  a  nun 
<  as  he  is,'  but  fails  to  i      *^  what  moment  Now, 
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a  mood,  the  weather,  the  light,  sympathy  or  an- 
tipathy, health  or  sickness,  cheerfulness  or  melan- 
choly, will  so  alter  a  man  <  as  he  is '  that  he  may 
be  scarcely  recognizable  as  the  man  that  *■  was ' 
— something  wholly  different — a  short  time  back. 
It  is  merely  common  justice  to  humanity  that 
you  should  take  some  pains  to  catch  a  sitter  at 
his  best.  It  is  only  to  wait  until  the  most  ex- 
pressive aspect  comes  over  the  face,  and  then  to 
seize  it,  for  it  is  sure  to  repeat  itself  often 
enough,  if  your  conversational  engine  is  in  sen- 
sitive working  order,  to  secure  it  permanently 
in  the  picture. 

"  As  I  have  already  said,  the  first  duty  is  to 
fix  an  attitude  that  shall  in  itself  constitute  half 
the  likeness,  as  well  as  secure  the  best  side  of 
the  face — a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance. 

ARTISTIC    TREATMENT   VERSUS    PORTRAITURE. 

"Now,  two  points  frequently  clash, — ^the 
view  of  the  face  that  will  lend  itself  satisfactorily 
to  artistic  treatment,  and  the  view  that  will  give 
the  most  comprehensive  illustration  of  the  man's 
character.  One  or  the  other  has  frequently  to 
be  sacrificed.  To  get  merely  the  picturesque 
aspect  of  the  sitter  is  certainly  to  satisfy  the  ar- 
tistic craving  of  the  painter's  nature  ;  but  to  get 
that  at  the  expense  of  the  likeness  or  interpreta- 
tion of  the  man  is  not  to  satisfy  those  who  are 
to  possess  the  portrait,  and  who  commissioned 
you  to  do  it.  On  the  other  hand,  to  leave  out 
that  very  quality  which  makes  the  work  live 
through  centuries  as  a  work  of  art  is  to  deprive 
the  artist  of  his  first  right.  It  is  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  qualities  that  constitutes  the 
successful  work  and  satisfies,  not  only  the 
painter's  hopes  of  posthumous  fame,  but  the  man 
who  pays  for  the  picture. 

THE    QUESTION    OF   LIGHT. 

"  After  the  attitude  is  decided  upon,  in  por- 
traiture, there  is  still  another  grave  question  to 
be  settled  before  the  painting  can  proceed,  and 
that  is  the  arrangement  of  light.  I  have  always 
found  two  lights  in  the  studio  more  satisfac- 
tory ;  that  is,  a  top  and  a  side  light.  The  top 
gives  full  roundness  and  modeling,  and  the  side, 
coming  straight  into  the  face,  dissipates  the 
heavy  masses  of  shadow  produced  by  the  top 
light  alone,  which  would  be  more  disastrous  if 
used  alone  than  the  side  light.  The  absence  of 
heavy  shadows  enables  the  painter  to  give  the 
fullest  attention  to  subtle  expressions,  especially 
of  the  eye,  and  although  this  very  absence  of 


shadow  increases  the  diflBculties  for  the  painter, 
it  is  well  worth  the  additional  struggle." 

THE   EYE   AND   ITS   IMPORTANCE. 

"  I  mentioned  the  eye.  The  eye  holds  the  key 
to  the  character.  The  eye  speaks  the  language 
that  is  understood  by  all  mankind.  The  eye  is 
charged  with  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  behind 
it ;  indeed,  you  discharge  your  innermost  soul 
through  your  eye.  And  painting  alone  can  re- 
produce the  look  in  an  eye  that  would  baffle  any 
other  form  of  interpretation.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  some  painters, — indeed,  some  of  our  best, — 
have  carefully  evaded  the  eye.  But  a  portrait 
without  the  living  look  in  the  eye  is  but  a  soul- 
less thing. 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  TYPES. 

"My  experience  in  portraiture  has  almost 
wholly  been  limited  to  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican nations.  I  have  only  painted  a  few  Ger- 
mans and  one  Russian  lady.  But  between  the 
English  and  American  nations  there  are  marked 
differences  in  demeanor  and  habits  of  thought 
which  materially  affect  the  sitter's  personality 
for  the  painter.  The  Englishman,  for  instance, 
has  an  ingrained  shyness  which  often  uncom- 
fortably disguises  the  strong  and  courageous 
inner  man,  and  puts  the  diagnosing  painter  off 
the  scent  and  on  a  wrong  track.  Not  so  the 
American  ;  he  is  cool,  collected,  and  self-pos- 
sessed, and  is  himself,  so  to  speak,  wherever  he 
is.  He  is  proud  of  this,  and,  being  a  student  of 
human  nature  and  a  reader  of  character,  puts 
the  painter  at  once  on  his  mettle,  for  he  makes 
the  painter  feel  he  has  to  read  a  reader^  and  is 
undergoing  precisely  what  he  attempts  to  make 
his  sitter  undergo.  This  is  a  mutual  advantage, 
and  saves  time.  Being  quick-acting,  the  sym- 
pathies or  antipathies  are  quickly  settled.  But 
the  Englishman  is  shy  in  asking  your  terms ; 
shy  when  he  sees  himself  on  the  canvas ;  shy 
in  offering  you  the  money  when  the  work  is 
done,  or,  if  a  presentation  portrait,  shy  when 
the  portrait  is  presented  to  him ;  bat,  with 
strange  inconsistency,  seems  to  throw  aside  all 
shyness  in  his  real  anxiety  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  Royal  Academy. 

«  Truly,  an  art  that  can  bring  a  living  indi- 
vidual before  our  eyes  is  a  great  art  All  the 
more  should  it  be  used  to  represent  mankind  in 
its  noblest,  its  most  beautiful,  its  heroic,  or  its 
moral  aspect,  and  this  be  it  in  subject-picture  or 
portraiture." 
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THE  HOLIDAY  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINES. 

ONE  year  ago,  in  this  department,  we  alluded  to 
the  tendency  among  our  American  illui?trated 
monthlies  to  shape  their  December  issues  with  less 
direct  reference  than  formerly  to  the  Christmas  anni- 
versary. We  remarked  at  the  same  time  that  the 
covers  and  illustrations  of  the  magazines  showed  no 
falling  off  in  sumptuousness,  as  compared  with  earlier 
attempts.  The  same  statements  hold  true  as  applied 
to  the  so-called  "Christmas  numbers"  of  1903.  The 
old-time  Christmas  features  are  comparatively  few, 
but  a  year's  progress  in  the  art  of  color  printing  has 
made  possible  a  degree  of  excellence  on  the  artistic  side 
that  puts  most  of  the  earlier  achievements  in  this 
direction  to  the  blush. 

THE  CENTURY,  HARPER'S,  AND  SCRIBNER'S. 

In  the  illustration  of  the  three  older  magazines  which 
in  this  field  have  most  in  common,  the  work  of  a  few 
well-known  artists  still  holds  a  preiiminent  place,  but 
less  familiar  names  are  signed  to  several  of  the  illus- 
trative and  decorative  features.  To  illustrate  Mrs. 
Edith  Wharton's  description  of  *' Italian  Villas  and 
Their  Gardens,"  the  Century  reproduces  in  colors  a 
series  of  striking  pictures  by  Mr.  Maxfield  Parrish. 
The  frontispiece  of  Scrtbncr'H,  too,  is  a  drawing  by  the 
same  artist,  also  reproduced  in  colors,  and  employed, 
by  an  odd  coincidence,  to  illustrate  another  bit  of  Mrs. 
Wharton's  writing,— in  this  case  an  amusing  story  of 
*'A  Venetian  Night's  Entertainment." 

In  HarpcfSy  the  place  of  honor  is  granted  to  Mr. 
Howard  Pyle,  four  of  whose  paintings  illustrate  Miss 
Olivia  Howard  Dunbar's  *'  Peire  Vidal— Troubadour,'* 
one  of  the  four  serving  as  the  frontispiece  of  the  num- 
ber. Other  fine  examples  of  color  printing  in  the  De- 
cember Harper's,— meeting  the  requirements  of  a 
wholly  different  form  of  illustration,— are  Mr.  W.  T. 
Smedley's  paintings  accompanying  Mark  Twain's  capi- 
tal sketch  of  "A  Dog's  Tale." 

To  revert  to  the  more  purely  imaginative  and  alle- 
gorical in  magazine  pictures,  Mr.  Albert  Sterner  con- 
tributes several  notable  drawings  for  Mildred  McNeal's 
"Ride  of  the  Valkyries,"  in  the  Century,  and  in  the 
same  magazine  Violet  Oakley's  two  Christmas  pictures 
are  decidedly  effective.  Two  l)eautiful  series  of  child 
pictures  are  Jessie  Willcox  Smith's  "The  Child  in  a 
Garden,"  in  Scribncr'Sj  and  Elizabeth  Shipi)en  Green's 
paintings  in  Ilarpcr^'i  accompanying  verses  entitled 
*'  The  Little  Past,"  by  Josephine  Prest-on  Peabody. 

Among  the  most  successful  travel  pictures  of  the 
month  are  Mr.  Edward  Ponfield's  color  sketches  of 
"Holland  from  the  Stern  of  a  Boeier,"  in  Scrthncr^s. 
In  ifrt/7)cr'8,  several  paintinurs  by  Andr^  Castaigne  have 
been  reproduced  in  tint  to  illustrate  Guy  Wetmore  Car- 
ryl's  "Playground  of  Paris."  In  plain  black  and  white, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Peixotto  has  done  some  capital  drawings  to 
go  with  Frederick  Palmer's  description  of  "Buda  and 
Pest,"  in  Srrihner^s.  Additional  art  features  of  the 
latter  magazine  are  Mr.  G.  Alden  Poirson's  decorations 
with  Dr.  van  Dyke's  "Ode  to  Mu«iic  "  and  a  reproduc- 
tion of  Sargent's  new  wall  painting  for  the  Boston 
Public  I-iibrary.  Besides  the  color  pictures  already 
menticmed,  the  Centnry  illustrates  "The  Children  of 


the  People,"  by  Jacob  A.  Riis,  with  drawings  by  tUlett 
Bernard  Thompson,  and  in  tint  there  are  three  of  Mr. 
A.  B.  Frost's  characteristic  "coon  pictuiBs,"  while 
Charlotte  Harding's  clever  portrayal  of  "  TemptatkHU 
to  Be  Good "  is  rivaled  only  by  the  same  illustrator^ 
pictures  of  "  The  Ordeal  of  Maude  Joyce*'*  contribated 
to  Harper's. 

Among  the  text  features  of  the  Ceritury,  the  aericB  of 
Thackeray  letters  revealing  Incidents  of  his  friendship 
with  an  American  family  is  continued,  with  growing 
interest.  There  is  a  serious  discussion  of  **  Fanatidsm 
in  the  United  States"  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  while  Mr. 
Franklin  Clarkin  vn-ites  on  "The  Daily  Walk  ot  the 
Walking  Delegate."  Andr^  Saglio  describes  the  Bigou- 
dines,  a  peculiar  people  among  the  Bretons. 

In  Ilarper^Sf  Mr.  J.  C.  Thomson  contributes  an  intei^ 
esting  paper  on  "Tennyson's  Suppressed  Poems,** Mr. 
John  H.  Spears  writes  on  the  "  Beginnings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy,"  Dr.  Greorge  H.  Darwin  describes  "The  Birth 
of  a  Satellite,"  and  Professor  Lounsbury  replies  to  the 
query  "Is  English  Becoming  CorrupD?*'  There  are 
also  entertaining  papers  on  "  The  Lords  of  the  Sahara*** 
by  W.  J.  Harding  King,  and  "The  Uuiyersity  of  St 
Petersburg,"  by  President  C.  F.  Thwing. 

Scrilmer^s  is  notable  for  its  poetry;  Dr.  Henry  Tan 
Dyke  contributes  an  "Ode  to  Music,**  while  Edith  M. 
Thomas,  Anne  O'Hagan,  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr,  and  Robert- 
son Trowbridge  are  represented  by  short  poems.  The 
Christmas  story  of  the  number  is  contributed  by  John 
Fox,  Jr.  A  little  girl  and  a  dog  named  ** Satan**  are 
the  principal  characters.  The  pictures  are  drawings 
by  A.  I.  Keller. 

M'CLURE'8,  THE  COSMOPOUTAK,  AND  MUKBST^S. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  popular  monthliea,  we  find  in 
them  even  less  of  the  distinctively  Christmas  element 
than  we  And  in  the  group  just  mentioned.  In  McClwr^tj 
Miss  Tarbell  opens  the  second  part  of  the  ''Histoiyof 
the  Standard  Oil  Company** — a  wonderfully  oomplste 
record  of  the  "rebate**  fights  in  the  eighties.  Ani?^****' 
important  feature  of  this  magadne  is  Mr.  John  Ia 
Farge's  commentary  on  "One  Hundred  Maslerpkoes 
of  Painting,"  the  present  month*s  installment  being 
devoted  to  portraits  of  civic  life,  with  reproductions  in 
tint  of  several  great  paintings.  McClur^B  has  the  usual 
complement  of  short  stories,  including  one  Chrlstmts 
tale. 

In  his  own  magazine,  the  Comtopolftan,  ^r.  John 
Brisbin  Walker  ventures  a  forecast  of  New  Tork*8 
changes  in  the  ensuing  six  jrears,  based  on  a  calculation 
of  the  progress  made  in  successive  decades  from  1860  to 
1900,  and  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  present  eentnry. 
In  this  connection  Mr.  Walker  takes  ooossiim  to  pro- 
pose the  holding  of  an  exposition  to  commemorate  the 
three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  HeuT 
Hudson,  in  1909.  The  leading  lllnstnited  flsatoie  of 
this  month's  Cosmopolitan  is  an  article  bjLady  Henry 
Somerset  on  "British  Social  Life."  Mn.  Anbny 
Le  Blond  gives  an  exhilarating  aooonnt  of  ^Sgmr 
Tobogganing,**  and  Mr.  Philip  IBsstman  dsMrifacs 
''  Home-made  Windmills  of  the  Wesfeem  Btatea."  TW 
*^ Captains  of  Industry"  sket  led  In  tht^ 
Capt.  Norton  Goddard  and  P       rfs  H.  GtagM. 

In  Munsei/'s  for  December,        sctbte  of 
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nan  interest"  are  "  The  Street-Car  Kings,"  by  E.  J. 
irds,  and  *'The  Cleveland  Boys'  Club,"  by  W. 
k  McClure.  Mr.  A.  G.  Baker  contributes  an  inter- 
g  history  of  the  White  House  china. 

EVERYBODY'S  AND  FRANK  LESLIE'S. 

e  frontispiece  of  Everyhody^8  Magazine  is  a  repro- 
ion  of  Eugdne  Burnand's  painting  of  the  head  of 
it,  and  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  number,  Mr. 
itian  Brinton  gives  some  account  of  the  career  and 
:  of  this  great  painter  of  sacred  subjects,  who, 
gely  enough,  remains  almost  unknown  outside 
X)ntinent  of  Europe.  Five  other  of  Burnand's 
;ings  are  here  presented  for  the  first  time,  it  is  said, 
e  English-speaking  world. 

e  same  magazine  has  an  instructive  article  entitled 
len  Slav  Meets  Jap,"  by  O.  K.  Davis,  the  New  York 
)  war  correspondent  in  China  and  the  Philippines, 
subjects  of  the  *' Intimate  Portraits,"  this  months 
Ldelina  Patti,  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Judge  Peter 
-osscup,  Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  and  Miss  Bessie  An- 
jr,  the  national  women's  golf  champion. 
Frank  Leslie^ s  appears  a  series  of  four  full-page 
ings  in  color,  entitled  *' The  Wild  Beasts'  Christ- 
Dinner,"  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull.  Judge 
y  A.  Shute  describes  the  Christmas  festivities  of 
Vw  Real  Boys."  There  is  a  Christmas  story  by 
laret  Shipp,  and  one  by  Paul  L.  McKenrick.  The 
ambitious  feature  of  the  number  is  "  The  Story  of 
Fortune,"  which  purports  to  be  the  "  true  and  per- 
history  of  a  country  girl  who  earned  her  living  in 
York."  John  F.  Brownell  writes  about  "Charles 
^naparte :  A  Useful  Citizen,"  and  Campbell  B. 
1  contributes  a  capital  sketch  of  "The  Property- 


>» 


OUTING. 

i  December  number  of  Outing  is  breezy  and  at- 
ive,  if  not  especially  suggestive  of  Christmas  in 
ling  else  than  its  frontispiece,  which  is  a  drawing 
or  by  Walter  Whitehead,  entitled  "Getting  the 
tmas  Dinner."  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney  writes  enter- 
igly  on  "  My  First  Musk-Ox  ;"  Mr.  Charles  Bel- 
Davis  describes  "The  American  Business  Man 
ay  ; "  Capt.  T.  Bentley  Mott  writes  on  "  The  Auto- 
le  in  War ; "  and  the  famous  Indian  festival  at 
is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  sketch  by  Jamea 
5  Roy.  Mr.  Vance  Thompson  contributes  a  most 
ble  sketch  of  "  The  Paris  Cabman."  A  feature  of 
il  intere.st  to  horsemen  is  Mr.  Charles  A.  Treva- 
3  paper  on  "Sustained  Speed  of  the  American 
Horse  :  Lessons  of  the  1903  Season.^ 

COUNTRY  LIFE. 

lowing  its  custom,  Country  Life  in  America  Ib- 
i  "Christmas  annual"  in  the  form  of  a  special 
e  number,  superbly  illustrated  and  embellished, 
istmas  Greens  and  Flowers"  is  the  title  of  an  elab- 
article  by  Thomas  McAdam,  who  tells  how  Christ- 
:rees  and  other  greens  are  collected,  and  how  the 
plants  for  Christmas  flowers  are  cultivated.  The 
pes  with  this  article  consist  of  photographs  and 
designs  printed  on  the  same  generous  scale  which 
made  previous  "special  numbers"  of  thissumptu- 
eriodical  so  attractive.  Other  articles  especially 
lent  to  the  season  are  "  Christmas  in  the  Pine 
Is,"  by  Stewart  Edward  White;  "A  Christmas 
jr  for  300,000  Guests,"  by  Commander  Booth-Tuck- 


er ;  "Christmas  Games,"  by  Mrs.  Burton  Kingsland  ; 
''  Christmas  on  a  Louisiana  Sugar  Plantation,"  by  Grace 
King ;  and  an  editorial  on  "  The  Intimate  Art  of  Christ- 
mas Giving."  Mr.  John  A.  Gade  writes  on  "Skeeing : 
A  New  Sport  for  America ; "  Mr.  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore 
reproduces,  with  the  aid  of  his  own  photographs,  "Ani- 
mal Stories  Told  by  the  Snow ; "  Mr.  Charles  G.  D.  Rob- 
erts describes  "  The  Home  of  a  Naturalist ;""  and  there 
are  various  other  features  skillfully  planned  to  enlist 
the  interest  of  the  untutored  city  mind  in  that  part  of 
the  external  universe  that  Qod  made. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

IN  the  December  World's  Worky  Miss  AdMe  Marie 
Shaw  contributes  a  thorough  and  discriminat- 
ing survey  of  "The  Character  of  New  York  Public 
Schools."    Her  conclusions  are  thus  stated  : 

"1.  New  York  City  has  the  most  difficult  educational 
problem  in  the  country.  It  stands  in  a  class  by  itself, 
and  has  difficulties  that  no  other  city  presents. 

"2.  Under  the  present  school  administration,  it  is  do- 
ing wonderful  work  toward  solving  that  problem. 

"3.  But  conditions  still  exist  that  put  the  complete 
solution  of  the  problem  beyond  the  reach  of  any  normal 
effort  and  expense. 

"4.  The  only  remedies  for  such  conditions  are  the  re- 
striction of  immigration  and  a  vast  increase  in  expendi- 
ture— larger  than  has  yet  been  dreamed  of." 

GOVERNOR  TAFT'S  WORK  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Prof.  Bernard  Moses,  of  the  second  Philippine  com- 
■lission,  writes  on  the  administration  of  Governor  Taft 
am  the  Philippines.  His  article,  which  is  a  glowing 
taibute  to  Judge  Taft's  ability,  sagacity,  and  disinter- 
ot^dness,  is  followed  by  anecdotes  of  the  last  three 
years'  civil  administration  in  the  islands.  Under  Gov- 
ernor Taft,  schools  have  been  established  in  every  prov- 
ince, a  sound  currency  has  been  introduced,  the  harbors 
have  been  improved,  a  cable  service  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  a  million-dollar  census  taken. 

WHO  OWNS  THE  XJNITED  STATES? 

This  question,  in  the  opinion  of  Serene  S.  Pratt, 
should  be  changed,  so  as  to  read.  Who  controls  the 
United  States  ?  "  As  the  power  to  make  rates  of  freight 
and  rates  of  interest  on  loans  is  the  highest  power  in 
the  business  world,  and  as  the  power  of  our  railroad 
rates  and,  to  a  large  degree,  the  power  over  rates  of 
Interest  are  wielded  by  the  same  small  group  of 
capitalists,  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  name^  say, 
twenty  or  thirty  men  as  practically  controlling  the 
trade,  and  thus  the  wealth,  of  the  United  States." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  are  valuable  and  suggestive  discnssioiis  of 
<*  The  New  Farmer  and  a  New  Earth,"  by  Prof.  B.  T. 
Oalloway,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; "Life  in  the  Com  Belt,"  by  Prof.  T.  N.  Canrer; 
and  **  Surgical  Advance  in  the  United  States^"  by  Dr. 
Frank  P.  Foster. 


THE  ATLANTIC        NTHLY. 

THE  December  AUafiUe  o]         with  an  i 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Theodora   x. 
Church:  Some  Immediate  Quetti     ■.      v 
•i  such  lay  moTements  as  the  Young  W     s  Ck 
(  flodatlon,  the  Christian  BndeaTor  Lwulety,  • 
i  writer  says: 
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"Iiifta  piirt  (jf  llu*  cniifiLsiun  ami  blin(hn."»>  in  iht* 
Chnrch  uorld  that  thest*  movements  have  iK»t  Ix'fn  iiion? 
<-ln!sL*ly  fxaiuirn'il  ami  nir:i-«un*d  bnth  pro  ainl  con.  It 
might  Vk.'  t'Xpf<tf«l  tli.a  tin-  ihnrthf^  wnuhl  welroim* 
Huch  iK)s>ible  n'(.Tuit>  in  ih«'  •h'-iK-ratv  contlict  that  lies 
befon?  tlitMii.  Tlu-y  have  uiult-rtalven  to  do  the  one  safe 
and  niJst  necessary  ihin^c  t<j  bj-  tlone  in  tiiis  world  ;  and 
tliat  is  /o  tin  ijmni.  .Mmost  «'Vi*rythin^  else  is  (jues- 
tioned.  orsooii  will  Ik*.  Theonls  ri'tuiieof  tiieehiirches 
is  in  plantinji  themselves  on  this  eternal  thing  which 
cannot  Ik.*  shaken.'' 

THK  .lOl'IiNALlsT's  TKADK. 

Aproi)os  of  the  foiin«ling  of  tin*  Pulitzer  SchiK)l  of 
Journalism,  Mr.  Arthur  Heed  KimlMiU  c<»ntributes 
Home  reflections  on  **  The  I*rof«'^«.ion  of  Publicist."  In 
commenting  on  tiie  rewards  of  tiie  callinir.  Mr.  Kimluill 
tells  the  following  anecdote  of  ti»e  late  .lolin  Swint«)n, 
for  many  years  managing  editor  of  the  Xew  York  Sun 
under  Charles  A.  Dana  : 

"Swinton,"  siiid  Mr.  Dana,  one  day,  "I  need  a  first- 
cliiss  editorial  writer.  Have  you  one  to  recommend?" 
"  How  much  are  you  willing  to  pay.  Mr.  Dana!'*'  asked 
Mr.  Swinton.  *•  For  a  lirst-class  man.  .*r^'»  a  week." 
was  the  reply.  "  Hut  you  cannot  get  a  lirsi-chiss  man 
for  that,"  pnjtesttnl  Mr.  Swinton.  "  Why  not  y"  aske<l 
Mr.  Dana.  "  That  is  what  I  pay  you,  an<l  (hjn't  you 
consider  yourself  a  first-class  man  ?''  '•  Xo,  Mr.  Dana,'' 
rejoined  Mr.  Swinton.  '•  If  I  were  a  '  first-class  man '  I 
should  l>e  paying  you  ^VZo  a  wet»k." 

CIVIL  GOVEKNMENT  FOK  THE  MOROS. 

A  writer  in  the  December  ^1  tUtntlc,  Mr.  K.  L.  Ballard, 
coniinnH  the  favorable  account  of  conditions  among  the 
Moros  given  elsewhere  in  the  present  nunil)er  of  the 
Review  of  Keviews.  He  thinks  that  the  passage  to 
civil  government  ought  not  to  Ih.»  a  difTicult  one.  These 
things,  he  .s<iys»  are  nece.s.sjiry  :  "  The  skill  t«)  takejliold 
of  and  turn  to  account  favoring  conditions  and  char- 
acteristics, the  patience  and  con.sideration  to  allow  for 
Moro  ideas  and  customs,  yet  the  tact  and  firmness  not 
to  allow  them  to  defeat  our  ends." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

**  A  NGLO-AMERICAN'S"  "  Indictment  of  the  Britr 
/V  ish  Monarchy,"  which  oi»ens  in  the  Novemlxjr 
number  of  the  yorth  American,  is  chiefly  an  apiK'al  to 
the  Briton's  yearning  for  "efliciency  "  in  government. 
"Anglo-American"  does  not  ))elieve  that  the  caste 
system  in  England,  with  all  its  disabilities,  can  ])e 
upr(K)te<l,  but  he  holds  that  regeneration  can  Ik*  acconi- 
plishe<l,  if  a  Ix'ginning  is  mmle  at  the  top.  "The  mon- 
archy must  lejwl  England  into  the  path  of  efliciency ; 
but,  to  do  so,  it  must  first  l)ecome  etlicient  it.self." 

is  footb.vll  good  sport  ? 

President  George  E.  Merrill,  of  Colgate  University, 
notes  various  defects  in  the  game  of  f<»otball,  considered 
jis  a  sj)ort.  No  sport,  in  his  opinion,  justifies  such  risks 
of  Ixxlily  injury  as  are  constantly  taken  by  footlwill- 
players.  Furthermore,  in  this  game,  mere  physical 
weight  is  everything  ;  skill  is  a  minor  factor,  and  *'has 
little  chance  against  l)eef."  Another  objection  lies  in 
the  fundamental  i)rinciple  of  the  game,— the  stopping 
of  good  play  by  interference  and  opposition  (using 
the  word  ** interference"  not  in  its  technical  sense,  but 
to  mean  any  and  all  attempts  to  break  up  and  jirevent 


good  play;.  In  this  latter  feature,  there  is  a  ^harp 
contrast  lietween  football  aad  baseball.  "Baseball 
resi.*nts  as  foul  any  attempt  to  .spoil  the  play  of  u 
opiKjnent.  What  would  baseball  be  if  the  man  ni> 
ning  the  Kises  were  to  be  tripiKHl  up  ?  "  President  Ma^ 
rill  bases  another  objection  to  the  game  on  the  gnai 
inetiuality  in  the  .scores.  There  i.s  rarely  any  approach 
to  etiuality  of  skill  and  strength  between  conteudine 
teani.s.  Most  sc<»res  show  such  inequalities  as'iltod 
50  to  0,  45  toO,  etc.  Admitting  that  the  athletic  ao- 
bitions  of  the  American  college  boy  are  now  largtly 
centere<l  in  f(M)tlMill.  President  Merrill  deems  it  unfor 
tunate  "that  these  ambitions  cauuot  be  centered  upon 
a  siK)rt  in  which  the  element  of  chauce  shall  be  elimi- 
nate<l  as  far  as  iK)s.sible,  skillful  and  strenuous  effort 
meet  no  interference,  the  common  conditions  of  fainie» 
Ix?  preserveti,  results  that  have  been  honorably  won  re- 
ceive due  credit,  and  the  final  scores  be  measurabk 
close." 

TKKATING  THE  EVES  OF  NEW  YORK'S  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

Frances  Weston  Carruth  describes  as  "A  Uniqae 
Municipal  Crusade*"  the  campaij^  i%'aged  by  the  health 
and  .sch(M)l  ofhcialsof  Xew  York  City  aj^iu.st  trachoma, 
the  contagious  eye-disea.se  brought  to  our  seaboard 
cities  ))y  immigrants.  Last  year's  insi)ection  of  tbr 
New  York  schools  revealed  the  presence  of  more  than 
17.()00  cases  of  this  loathsome  malad3'.  In  January. 
I'cMiB,  the  city  made  an  appropriation  of  ^20.000  to  cover 
the  exi)enses  of  an  experimental  campaign  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Health.  As  a  result,  the  dis- 
ease has  l)een  brought  under  control,  and  thousands  of 
cases  have  1)een  cured  without  interference  with  the 
schooling  of  the  children.  All  of  the  children  in  the 
public  .schools  now  x>ass  under  the  eye  of  medical  in- 
spectors specially  instructed  in  the  diagnosis  of  tra- 
choma. As  this  is  a  filth  disease,  much  has  been  done 
in  the  tenement  homes  to  induce  a  stricter  obedience  of 
sanitary  laws,  and  especially  the  more  frequent  appli- 
cation of  soap  and  water. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

This  number  abounds  in  timely  political  and  eoonomic 
articles.  Premier  Koblin,  of  Manitoba,  defines  western 
Canada's  views  of  the  Chamberlain  tariff  scheme.  >Ir. 
Charles  A.  Conant,  one  of  the  American  commissionen 
on  international  exchange,  describes  the  process  of 
*'  Putting  China  on  the  Gk)ld  Standard.*'  The  Hon.  S. 
J.  Barrows  presents  a  study  of  the  membership  of  the 
last  Congress,  classified  with  reference  to  nationality, 
age,  occuimtion,  education,  character,  and  personal  abil- 
ity. Mr.  Henry  Michelsen  writes  on  **  The  Parposeaad 
Method  of  Forest  Reservation." 

Tnere  is  an  account  of  the  recent  wirelese  telegr^>hy 
conference,  by  Mr.  John  I.  Waterbury  ;  "A  PoBtscript 
on  Huskin/'  by  Vernon  Lee;  **A  Mohammedan THew 
of  the  Macedonian  Problem,"  by  Muhammad  Baraka- 
tullah  :  and  a  pai)er  on  **  The  United  States  and  the 
Jjate  Ix)rd  Salisbury,"  by  Mayo  W.  Haieltlne.  Tbe 
article  on  St.  Gaudens,  the  sculptori  has  been  notified  aft 
length  in  another  dei)artment. 


THE  COXTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Contemporary  Review  for  November,  Uxm> 
Fawcett  contrasts  two  Tirits  to  South  Afrlea»  one 
imid  in  1901  and  the  other  this  year.  She  glTW  a  VH7 
favora))le  account  of  what  has  been  dona  towaid  tt 
set  ( ling  the  country*. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REI^IEWED, 
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"  Gr€utle  peace  had  not  yet  made  the  valleys  smile 
with  waving  corn ;  but  the  difference  between  1901  and 
1903  was  comparable  to  the  difference  between  death 
and  life ;  or,  if  that  be  too  extreme  an  expression,  it  was 
like  the  difference  between  the  agony  and  weakness  of 
mortal  sickness  and  steady  progress  toward  convales- 
cence.*' 

Mrs.  Fawcett*  considers  the  new  school  system  a  suc- 
cess, and  furthermore,  considers  the  school  system  in 
the  concentration  camps  as  also  a  success.  The  article 
is,  on  the  whole,  written  in  a  rather  unsympathetic 
tone.  Writing  on  the  labor  question,  she  mentions  the 
fact  that  the  domestic-servant  problem  Is  as  acute  as 
the  mining-labor  problem.  She  mentions  cases  of 
women  cooks  getting  as  much  as  £11  (155)  a  month. 
Capable  women  servants  can  easily  get  from  £7  (|85)  to 
£12  (160)  a  month  and  board. 

THE  BALKAN  INFERNO. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  devotes  the  whole  of  his  chronique  of 
**  Foreign  Affairs  "  in  the  November  Contemporary  to 
Macedonia.  He  has  been  a  long  time  in  Bulgaria,  on 
the  Macedonian  frontier,  and  what  he  has  seen  has 
only  accentuated  his  wrath  at  the  shameful  inactivity 
of  the  European  powers,  who,  as  he  says,  dispatch  naval 
squadrons  to  compel  payment  of  a  few  thousand  pounds, 
but  refuse  to  put  a  stop  to  a  diabolical  saturnalia  of 
blood  and  fire  against  which  all  Christendom  should 
rise  as  one  man.  The  only  active  factors  in  the  prob- 
lem at  present  are  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Russia,  and  Au»- 
tria;  and  unless  some  new  factor  is  introduced,  the 
Christians  of  Macedonia  will  disappear  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  reforms  elaborated  by  Count  Lamsdorff 
and  Count  Goluchowski  are  merely  a  mockery. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  FOUR  BRITISH  PARTIES. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Spender  contributes  a  paper  on  **  The  Party 
Situation^'  in  which  he  gives  a  detailed  summary  of 
the  development  of  parties  and  men  up  to  the  present 
stage.  He  now  distinguishes  four  distinct  parties,  the 
Chamberlainite  Protectionists,  the  Balfour  Protection- 
ists, the  Liberals,  and  the  Unionist  Free  Traders,  or 
Free  Fooders.  He  predicts  that  the  first  two  will  ulti- 
mately coalesce. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUBY. 

THE  November  Nineteenth,  Century  is  a  readable 
but  not  an  exciting  number.  Mr.  Archibald 
Hurd  writes  about  '^  The  Success  of  the  Submarine,^ 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Fletcher  on  "  Naval  Tactics  of  the  Past." 
Mr.  Fletcher  declares  that  the  whole  system  of  tactics 
for  modem  fleets  has  to  be  worked  out  yet,  as  the  few 
wars  in  which  ironclad  vessels  have  taken  part  have 
not  yet  evolved  any  recognized  system. 

SUNSP0T8. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  sunspots  are  associ- 
ated with  heavy  rain ;  but  Father  Cortie,  who  devotes 
a  paper  to  the  subject,  says  that  the  connection  is  still 
a  matter  of  doubt.  It  is  not  yet  even  certain  whether 
the  dark  spots  are  cavities  or  prominences,  though  the 
balance  of  evidence  seems  in  favor  of  the  former.  The 
spectroscope  proves  that  the  spots  are  composed  of  the 
vapors  of  metals,  among  which  vanadium  and  titanium 
are  specially  predominant ;  and  the  spectroscope  also 
proves  that  these  masses  of  vapor  are  under  pressure. 
A  suns|K>t  is  in  reality  intensely  bright ;  its  iqiparent 


darkness  merely  results  from  contrast  against  the  still 
more  brilliant  photosphere. 

DICKENS. 

Mr.  Walter  Frewen  Lord  writes  a  good  article  on 
Dickens,  whom  he  sums  up  as  follows : 

"  We  may  say  of  his  work,  as  a  whole,  what  Turgue- 
neff  said  of  *  La  Nabab,'  that  it  may  be  described  as 
being  in  some  parts  very  great,  while  much  of  it  is  hack- 
work. If  there  is  something  in  Dickens  that  we  would 
prefer  to  forget,  there  is  at  least  as  much  that  we  cannot 
forget  if  we  would.  He  is  often  a  caricaturist,  but  at 
least  as  often  he  is  far  above  all  caricaturists.  His  place 
is  not  with  the  greatest  artists.  He  does  not  live  with 
the  Veroneses  and  the  Titians,  but  he  is  far  apart  from 
the  Caraccisti.  He  is  hardly  Rembrandt,  but  we  cannot 
leave  him  with  the  Jan  Steens  and  the  Ostades.  He  is 
not  academic  ;  he  remained  to  the  last  untrained,  un- 
drilled,  recognizing  no  motlels,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously,— one  would  even  say  that  he  despised  them. 
As  a  result^  he  often  created,  and  he  often  driveled.  He 
cheers  us  beyond  any  other  writer  that  ever  lived  ;  and 
he  bores  iis  worse  than  the  daily  newspaper.  He  stands 
alone, — Charles  Dickens." 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  CRITERION. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Wheeler  writes  amusingly  on  "  Criteria." 
"The  untraveled  Englishman  is,  as  a  rule,  distin- 
guished by  one  very  simple  criterion  ;  so  well  schooled 
has  he  been  in  Union  Jack  lore,  so  familiar  with  the 
history  of  all  our  national  heroes  from  King  Alfred  to 
Lord  Kitchener,  that  for  all  people  and  practices  he  has 
one  unvarying  test— are  they  or  have  they  not  been 
English?— for  if  not,  he  will  have  nothing  to  say  to 
them.  The  legend  *  Made  in  Germany '  is  enough  to  con- 
demn anything  in  his  eyes,  from  a  kitchen  utensil  to 
the  higher  criticism.  Think  of  the  depth  of  contempt 
underlying  the  word*  un-English  '—is  there  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Saxon  any  term  whereby  he  can  express  more  fitly 
the  utmost  repudiation  and  contempt  ?  As  commonly 
used,  it  is  a  synonym  for  all  that  is  bad,  with  the  added 
advantage  of  not  obliging  the  user  to  particularize  the 
special  form  of  badness  he  has  in  mind.  Less  favored 
nations  cannot  boast  of  a  term  which  will  in  the  same 
breath  vilify  an  action  and  extol  their  own  nationality ; 
but,  of  course,  such  a  term  would  be  meaningless  in 
any  other  country." 

WANTE1>— WOMEN  DOGTOBS. 

Mary  L.  Breakell  has  an  article  on  **  Women  in  the 
Medical  Profession,"  in  which  she  says  that  many 
women  suffer  in  health  because  they  dislike  going  to 
men  doctors  and  distrust  doctors  of  their  own  sex.  She 
makes  the  following  excellent  suggestion : 

*'*'  Probably  every  town  (and  village)  of  consequence  in 
this  kingdom  is  now  provided  with  its  staff  of  district 
nurses,  and  an  excellent  work  they  do.  Would  it  not 
be  possible  for  boards  of  health  and  local  authoritlee  to 
go  a  step  further  than  they  already  have  done  and 
appoint  in  every  township  of  importance  a  qualified 
medical  woman  ofllcer  of  health,  who,'  without  enoroaob- 
ing  on  the  duties  of  others,  would  be  at  hand  to  minis- 
ter  to  the  needs  of  her  own  sex  when  requiredf  JDonbt- 
less  one  result.of  sach  public  appointments  would  he 
that  women  in  genexal  would  soon  begin  to  place  more 
confidence  in  doctors  of  their  own  sex,  and  wxmid  make 
use  of  them.  Then  probably  th.e  nervona  diiOBMs  of 
women,  so  prevalent  to-day,  treated  bj  medical  women 
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who  may  understand  how  to  deal  with  them  almost 
better  than  doctors  of  the  opposite  stw,  would  decrease ; 
and  men,  as  well  as  women,  would  ultimately  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  innovation,  in  happier  homes,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  improved  health  of  their  womankind." 

Miss  Breakell  mentions  that  out  of  349  women  doc- 
tors in  Great  Britiiin,  40  hold  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and 
some  of  them  that  of  M.S.,  a  higher  proportion  of  the 
total  number  than  is  held  by  medical  men. 

OTllKK  ARTICLES. 

Tjord  Burghclere  gives  us  another  in.stallment  of  his 
translations  from  Virgil,  Mrs.  Ady  writes  on  "The 
Ijadies  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,"  and  there  is  a  vivid 
description  of  the  outVjreak  of  the  Mutiny  at  Meerut 
from  the  pen  of  the  lady  who  sent  the  famous  telegram 
giving  the  first  news  of  the  revolt. 


THE  FORTXKiHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  llcview  for  November  contains 
several  good  literary  articles,  of  which  the  l)est 
is  Mr.  Chesterton's  on  **  The  Political  Poetry  of  William 
Watson."    He  says : 

"In  Mr. Watson's  political  poems  may  be  found  what 
can  be  found  nowhere  else  in  modern  England— the  old 
and  authentic  voice  of  the  England  of  Milton  and 
Wordsworth.  Nothing  is  more  striking  that  this  paral- 
lelism between  Mr.  Watson's  diction  and  his  moral 

policy." 

Mr.  Watson  is  es.sentially  democratic,  but  he  will 
Dever  be  popular. 

**One  cause  of  his  necessary  isolation  is  that  he  is 
fundamentally  democratic.  I  know  that  the  word  will 
be  misunderstood.  With  music-hall  refrains  ringing  in 
our  ears,  with  torrents  of  books  about  the  brutality  and 
ignorance  of  the  East  End  flooding  the  market,  with 
every  halfpenny  paper  peppered  with  slang  and  every 
public  speech  filled  with  appeals  to  the  common  sense 
of  workingmen,  it  seems  ridiculous  to  point  to  the  most 
lonely,  the  most  polished,  the  most  academic  and  elab- 
orate of  modem  men  of  genius  and  call  him  democratic. 
But  he  is  democratic.  He  does  not  appeal  to  the  lower 
classes,  which  is  appealing  to  an  oligarchy." 

Mr.  Chesterton's  pai)er  contains  .some  very  acute 
criticism  on  Mr.  Kipling. 

THE  MENDING  OF  THE  EDUCATION  ACT. 

Dr.  Macnamara  writes  on  "  The  Education  Act  in  the 
New  Parliament,"  on  the  somewhat  doubtful  tussump- 
tion  that  the  new  Parliament,  when  it  comes,  will 
have  a  strong  enough  Liberal  majority  to  amend  the 
act.  He  declares  that  the  e<lucation  committee  for 
each  area  should  be  a  committee  of  the  municipal 
council,  composed  of  the  elected  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, with  one  or  two  seats  offered  to  con.sultative  ex- 
perts. The  selection  of  managers  should  \ye  left  unre- 
servedly in  the  hands  of  the  education  authority.  As 
to  religious  instruction,  every  school  should  be  oi)ened 
daily  with  prayers,  the  singing  of  hymns,  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures. 

*' Following  this  opening  service,  Scripture  lessons 
should  be  given  in  each  class,  consisting  of  the  com- 
mittal to  memory  of  certain  selected  portions  of  Holy 
Writ,  such  as  the  Ten  Commandments,  jwrtions  of  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Proverbs,  the  Beatitu(ies,  and  so  on. 
Attendance  at  this  service  and  lesson  would  l)e  .subject 
to  the  *  conscience  clause.'" 


The  free  use  of  the  former  board  schools  should  be 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  denomiDational  religious 
teaching.  A  rental  should  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of 
school  buildings  erected  by  denominational  agendo. 
The  education  authority  should  fix  its  own  tests  for 
teachers.  These  changes,  he  says,  would  satisfy  the 
Liberal  claim  for  full  control  and  the  Conservative 
claim  for  specific  denominational  teaching. 

THE  AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN    DEADLOCK. 

Mr.  Maurice  Oerothwohl  contributes  an  elaborate 
pai)er  under  this  heading,  much  of  whicli  deals  with 
the  past  relations  of  the  competent  partH  of  the  dual 
monarchy.  He  does  not  see  any  pro.spect  of  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  empire  ;  and  declares  that  if  Austria  had 
a  really  national  statesman  the  Hungarians  would 
come  t^)  their  senses.  Mr.  Gerothwohl,  of  course,  take? 
a  primarily  German  view.  The  Emperor  has  made  the 
non-interference  of  the  Hungarians  with  the  army  the 
condition  of  many  concessions.  The  concession  of  the 
present  Hungarian  demands  would  lead  to  similar  de- 
niands  from  the  other  nationalities,  and  this  would  in- 
volve the  rupture  of  the  technic  and  moral  unity  of  the 
army.  Mr.  Gerothwohl  altogether  regards  the  Hun- 
garians as  the  spoiled  children  of  Austrian  politics. 

ALFIERI. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article  by  Count  Rusconi 
on  **The  Alfieri  Centenary."    Count  Rusconi  says  : 

'^Aliieri  raised  anew  building  in  Italian  literatureL 
Other  writers  had  hidden  the  temple  of  tragedy  with 
flowers  and  wreaths,  but  he  transformed  its  very  foun- 
dations. An  essential  of  his  scheme  was  the  powerful 
excitation  of  good  and  evil  passions,  without  which 
tragedy  would  have  no  meaning.  It  is  the  secret  of  his 
influence  upon  posterity.  Villemain  defined  Alfieri  as 
'  un  democrat  f^odal,  podte  de  la  meditation  solitaire.* 
He  has  been  compared  with  Byron,  and  has  certain 
points  of  likeness  to  the  English  poet  in  his  love  of 
women  and  horses,  his  adventures  and  travels,  his  pas- 
sion for  liberty.  Even  in  his  magnificent  head  there  is 
a  distinct  resemblance  to  *  Handsome  George,'  as  Byron 
is  called  in  Venice  to  this  day.  Both  were  extraordi- 
narily complex  characters,  whose  strength  of  will  went 
hand-in-hand  with  wild  excesses  and  nobility  of  soul,— 
strange  examples  of  human  regeneratioii  and  of  the 
power  of  fate." 

THACKERAT  A8  A  CRITIC 

Mr.  Lewis  Melville  writes  on  "  Thackeray  as  a  Reader 
and  Critic  of  Books."  One  of  Thackeray's  fkTorite 
writers  was  Montaigne ;  he  apparently  preferred  Schil- 
ler to  Goethe,  and  declared  that  Dumas  was  "better 
than  Walter  Scott."  Of  Swift's  writings  h«  preferred 
the  ^'  Journal  to  Stella ; "  and  he  declared  the  "  Song  of 
the  Shirt'*  to  be  the  finest  lyric  ever  written — a  fset 
which  certainly  justifles  Mr.  Melville's  Judgment  that 
*'as  a  rule  he  preferred  second-rate  books  of  the  first 
class  to  the  greatest."  Thackeray's  review  of  Robert 
Montgomery's  poetry  beats  Macaolay'^  tat  brevity 
and  wit. 

*^  These  are  nice  verses.  On  exandiuMaa^  we  find 
that  the  compo.sitor,  by  some  queer  blunderi  baa  printed 
them  backwards ;  but  as  It  does  not jwem  to  mpaSi  the 
sense,  we  shall  not  give  him  the  troable  to  set  tbrai  vp 
again.    They  are  as  good  one  way  as  the  other." 

OTHER  ABTICLKS. 

Mr.  Alfred  Stead  writes  on  "  The  Qoestlon  of 
making  many  quotations  from  the  dtploiiiHtlo 
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ments.  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins  contributes  a  vivid 
picture  of  local  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  the  Alaskan 
boundary  controversy.  There  is  an  article  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  on  the  origin  of  marriage,  a  contribution 
by  Fiona  Macleod,  and  a  delightful  poem  by  Mr. 
liEurence  Hope.  We  also  have  the  second  installment 
of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  romance. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  NatUynal  Review  for  November  begins  by  re- 
printing Mr.  Chamberlain's  Glasgow  speech,  re- 
vised by  himself. 

General  von  der  Gk>ltz  contributes  an  elaborate  paper 
on  **The  Military  Lessons  of  the  South  African  War." 
He  condenms  both  the  Boers  and  the  British  for  divid- 
ing their  forces,  thinks  the  Boers  should  have  made  a 
properly  organized  attack  upon  Ladysmith,  and  not 
have  abstained  from  pursuit  after  the  British  repulses. 
But  the  great  tactical  lesson  is  this: 

"That  mere  mechanical  massing  of  troops  has  no 
effect  in  the  battle  of  to-day.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  result,  the  most  striking  revelation  which  it 
has  brought  us,  and  the  one  which  will  probably  ex- 
ercise the  greatest  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
art  of  war  in  Europe." 

MODERN  FBENCH  CARICATURISTS. 

Mr.  W.  Roberts  has  a  very  interesting  paper  on  this 
subject.    He  says: 

**  With  us,  the  caricature  is  regarded  as  an  occasional 
diversion ;  with  the  French,  it  has  become  as  essential 
as  the  daily  newspaper.  For  every  one  in  England  who 
earns  a  reasonably  good  income  as  a  caricaturist,  there 
are  probably  at  least  a  score  in  Paris  who  find  the  gift  a 
profitable  one.  Many  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  keep 
luxurious  establishments  and  maintain  motor  cars. 
Some  of  the  earlier  men  found  it  difficult  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  The  French  have  a  very  keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous.  To  them,  nothing  is  sacred,— life,  death, 
•eternity,  the  great  problems  of  which  mankind  has  been 
seeking  the  solution  for  thousands  of  years,  and  failing 
in  the  attempt,  afford  food  for  the  most  ribald  Jest  The 
Pope  is  as  frequently  a  target  as  the  cabman,  and 
Monsieur  Loubet  as  the  King  of  Englandl** 

The  lower-class  English  comic  paper  could  not  exist 
more  than  a  fortnight  in  France.  The  French  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  touch  upon  all  subjects. 

"Not  content  with  the  ephemeral  appearante  in  the 
daily  or  weekly  press,  the  moment  a  caricaturist  makes 
a  *hit'  his  best  works  are  collected  into  a  single  vol- 
ume— usually  with  about  one  hundred  designs— colored 
or  plain,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  published  at  from 
three  francs  fifty  centimes  to  five  francs.  The  popu- 
larity of  some  of  these  volumes  is  remarkable." 

CARLTLE. 

Sir  Leslie  Stephen  continues  his  "  Early  Impressions,*' 
this  month  dealing  with  journalism.  He  gives  the  fol- 
lowing picture  of  Thomas  Carlyle : 

"  Carlyle  was  still  to  be  seen  tramping  sturdily  enough 
the  Chelsea  and  Kensington  region,  with  an  admirer  or 
two— Froude  or  the  charming  Irish  poet,  Allingham— 
foi-ming  a  little  body-guard  to  the  *  grand  old  Diogenes,' 
as  Huxley  called  him.  Certainly  he  looked  the  char- 
acter. His  love  of  portraits  fortunately  included  a  love 
pf  his  own ;  and,  though  they  were  apt  to  remind  him 


rather  of  a'fiayed  horse-head'  than  of  the  original 
features,  they  seemed  to  others  to  give  a  vivid  enough 
impression.  The  grand  brow  overhanging  the  keen 
eyes  and  the  worn  features  told  sufficiently  that  his  long 
pilgrimage  had  led  through  regions  of  gloom  and  sorrow, 
and  showed  scars  of  the  many  hard  struggles  through 
which  he  had  won  his  way  to  fame." 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Westminster  Review  for  November,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Ilquham  contributes  a  very  interesting  survey  of 
the  English  women's  suffrage  movement  in  the  last 
century,  dealing  with  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  Count 
S^gur,  Mill,  and  other  advocates  of  the  feminist  cause. 
She  mentions  the  following  fact  as  showing  the  much 
greater  interest  that  was  taken  in  the  movement  half  a 
century  ago  than  to-day  : 

"In  1841,  the  Edinburgh  Review  criticised  no  less 
than  six  important  works  dealing  with  the  social,  edu- 
cational, and  political  status  of  women  I" 

THE  CRY  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

"  Dewi "  contributes  a  short  paper  entitled  "  Save  the 
Children."  He  demands  that  the  age  limit  for  child 
workers  should  be  raised,  and  that  child  neglect  should 
be  made  a  greater  crime  than  shooting  a  rabbit.  The 
system  of  Infant  insurance  which  leads  to  baby  farming 
must  be  abolished.  He  attributes  many  of  the  cases  of 
death  among  children  which  are  generally  ascribed 
merely  to  ignorant  and  improper  feeding  to  a  deliberate 
intention  on  the  part  of  parents  to  rid  themselves  of 
disagreeable  burdens. 

SUN  MYTHS  AND  SUN-WORSHIP. 

K&tI  Blind  writes  interestingly  on  the  bronze  sun- 
chariot  which  was  recently  discovered  in  the  Danish 
island  of  Seeland.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  in 
the  older  Bronze  Age,  about  three  thousand  yefurs  ago. 
The  discovery  throws  important  light  on  the  sun- 
worship  which  was  common  to  all  the  Teutonic  and 
Scandinavian  tribes.  Dr.  Blind  says  that  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  tale  of  the  Heliades  must  have  come  to 
the  Greeks  from  the  Baltic,  the  Greeks  merely  expand- 
ing and  beautifying  the  tale. 


THE  EMPmS  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Empire  Review  for  November,  **Soiitli  Afri- 
can "  argues  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Rhodes  scholars 
going  direct  from  the  schools  to  Oxford.  Canada  and 
the  United  States  prefer  a.poet-graduate  course,  on  the 
principle  that  the  sending  of  scholars  straight  from 
school  at  so  impressionable  an  age  would  make  them 
"  plus  anglais  que  lee  anglais,"  which  says  little  for 
American  and  Canadian  national  spirit.  The  post- 
graduate idea  means  that  the  terms  of  the  will  as  re- 
gards Cape  Colony  must  be  altered,  and  the  direet  be- 
quests to  the  originally  named  four  sdluMls  fmimlM ; 
besides  which  it  is  pointed  oat  that  the  system  of  marks 
becomes  vtrtoally  impoasible. 

There  isan  interesting  artideon  "Cancer  in  IraUmd,'* 
by  Dr.  Hill-Clima 

Another  paper  of  espedal  interest  to  those  aoi 
with  IndlMi  women  and  their  awatoning  la  uu  -  > 
BanltftKharlghnr,''wi  enlightened  and  hl^^< 
Indian  lady. 
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BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

A  MILITARY  writer  in  the  November  Blackwood's 
descrilws  the  autumn  maneuvers  in  the  west  of 
England  with  as  much  vigor  as  if  it  ha<l  been  an  actual 
campaign.  The  literary  articles  include  a  paper  on 
Thackeray  and  his  critics,  and  a  review  of  Mr.  Henry 
James*  biography  of  W.  W.  Story,  the  American  sculj)- 
tor.  Mr.  II.  Clifford  begins  one  of  his  charming  .stories 
of  Malayan  life  entitled  "Sally:  A  Study.'' 

A  writer  signing  himself  ''Activi'  List"  discusse.s 
what  would  hapi>en  to  the  empire  in  a  naval  war,  and 
pa.s.sionately  adjures  Canada  .and  Australia  to  take  part 
in  the  maritime  defense  of  the  empire.  "Active  List  " 
assumes  that  Canada  and  Australia  would  necessarily 
be  involved  in  any  war  to  wliich  England  was  a  party, 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  know  that  the  present 
Canadian  prime  minister  has  always  publiely  declannl 
that  Canada  asserted  an  absolute  right  to  choose,  when 
England  goes  to  war,  whether  she  will  take  sides  witii 
her  or  whether  she  will  stand  aloof  and  declare  her 
neutrality. 

THE  COHXHILL. 

THE  November  Cor/i/j///  is  full  of  light  and  reli- 
able papers,  entertaining,  but  not  lending  them- 
selves to  purposes  of  extnict.  The  cult  of  the  gypsy 
takes  on  a  lawless  phase  in  Lawrence  Housman's  poem, 
*'Good  Living,"  wherein  he  exclaims,  in  mlmiration  of 
the  gypsies,  "Ah,  give  to  me  the  sturdy  .soul  which  t^n 
commandments  can't  control ; "  from  which  it  appears 
that  one  need  not  travel  with  Kipling  etist  of  Suez  to 
And  a  place  where  '*  there  ain't  no  Ten  Commandments." 
Mr.  H.  A.  Vachell  describees  a  rodeo,  or  round-up,  or 
festive  sports  in  Southern  California.  Mrs.  W(mxIs 
takes  us  back  again  to  the  old  Basque  world  as  it  .seems 
to  modem  eyes. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon  de.scrilK^s  a  balloon  voyage  from 
Sydenham  into  Essex,  under  the  title  of  **  Midnight  in 
Cloudland."  It  was  an  expi»riment  in  the  transmission 
of  sounds  through  different  strata  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  bombs  fired  from  the  balloon  were  rarely  heard  by 
listeners  near  at  hand,  but  the  most  complet<^  series  of 
reports  were  recorded  by  distant  ol)servers.  The  most 
complete  record  came  from  twenty  miles  away.  A 
thoroughbred  racing  mare,  by  her  .startings,  which 
synchronized  with  the  explosions,  showed  that  she  con- 
tinued to  hear  the  reports  after  they  had  ceased  to  be 
audible  to  her  owner's  ears. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Monthly  EcvU'w  for  November  is  an  exceeding- 
ly good  numV)er.  There  are  articles  by  M.  Yves 
Guyot  and  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  on  the  fiscal  prol)- 
lem,  together  with  papers  on  the  I^ilkans,  on  radio- 
activity, and  on  Gladstcme  tis  foreign  minister. 

THE  TWO-POWKIi  STAM>Ai:i). 

Captain  Garl^ett,  R.  N.,  writes  on  "The  Russian  Pro- 
gramme and  the  Two-Power  Standard  ": 

"Whatever  the  value  of  the  two-power  stantlard, 
however,  may  liave  been  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when 
we  only  had  for  practical  purposes  France  and  Russia 
to  consider,  that  standard  is  now  out  of  date  and  can 
no  longer  be  considered  as  a  satisfactory  margin  of 
safety,  in  view  of  the  new  situation  created  by  the 
steadily  growing  strength  of  the  German  navy.  Wheth- 


er the  two-power  standard  should  be  rai.sed  to  a  thm- 
power  standard  is  a  moot  point,  but  it  is  certainly  In- 
coming a  matter  for  serious  consideration  whether  the 
time  is  not  near  for  some  material  increase  in  our  build- 
ing programmes,  which,  as  far  as  battleships  are  con- 
cerninl,  have  certainly  since  1899  been  cut  down  to  i 
point  hardly  compatible  with  a  due  margin  of  safety,  if 
we  are  to  Ix;  in  a  position  to  hold  our  own  against  pos- 
sible coalitions  against  us." 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

THE  Eclhihitrffh  Review  for  October  opens  with «n 
article  on   "The  Pontificate   of   Leo  Xni.,"  of 
whom  the  writer  says: 

''  He  was  a  diplomatist  rather  than  a  .stat^anuui: 
hence  the  instability  of  his  constructions  and  combii» 
tion.s.  As  a  teacher,  he  fell  below  the  level  of  teachen 
whose  pretensions  were  les.s  exalted.  He  kept  silence 
from  g()(Kl  words  when  good  words  were  called  for;  he 
spoke,  not  as  the  Spirit  gave  him  utterance,  but  witl 
human  econcmiy,  at  the  dictates  of  policy,  in  ignorance; 
poetry,  art,  liteniture,  science, — not  one  but  struck  a 
loftier  note  than  he.  History  will  judf^e  him  more  by 
the  pos.sibilities  that  he  opened  out  than  by  the  results 
that  he  achieved.  The  former  were  greater  than  tie 
latter." 

A  TEST  FOR  SPIRITS. 

The  article  on  "Modem  Spiritualism^  deals  skep- 
tically with  the  subject  in  general,  and  with  Mr.  Mjws' 
arguments  in  particular.  The  writer  regards  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  satisfactory  test— a  test  so  satisfactory  that 
no  alleged  medium  will  pass  it : 

'*  The  only  convincing  proof  that  a  given  commnmca- 
tion  is  the  work  of  a  spirit  (whether  a  disembodied  hii> 
man  l)eing,  or  a  sixth-rounder,  or  an  elemental,  or  a 
sylph)  must  be  found  in  clear  evidence  that  no  hamaa 
intelligence  would  have  been  equal  to  produce  it  The 
man  of  science  at  once  suggests  satisfactory  tests.  If  any 
medium  would  answer  twenty  questions  about  the  hmt 
future— stating  such  facts  as  the  maximum  tempoa- 
ture  at  Greenwich  on  three  days  a  month  ahead,  tk 
price  of  Consols  next  settling  day  but  four,  the  winner 
of  the  Derby  and  the  Oaks  and  the  St.  Leger,  the  sex  of 
the  next  child  bom  in  a  royal  family,  and  the  nnmlKr 
of  claims  made  on  a  given  insurance  company  in  D^ 
ceml)er  next — there  would  be  general  convictiim  that 
some  superhuman  intelligence  was  at  work.  All  thoe 
facts  are.  beyond  the  present  knowledge  of  any  hmnaa 
being,  and  it  is  inconceivable  th^t  chance  could  prodooe 
correct  answers  to  all  of  them." 

RENASCENT  BOHEMIA. 

There  is  a  useful  paper  on  "  Bohemia  and  the  Anslio- 
ITungarian  Empire."  The  present  conflict^  says  Om  »• 
viewer,  can  be  solved  only  by  a  compromise  with  Win- 
gual  education  at  the  root ;  it  cannot  be  solved  I7  ok 
race  imposing  its  culture  on  the  other.  OerUintr- 
judged  by  the  following  facts,  the  Germans  have  llttb 
chance  of  Teutonizing  the  Slavs : 

''  The  parliamentary  progress  of  the  Caeoha  liSMoa- 
panied  by  a  corresponding  ntmifiricaly  •wni^miB^  aid 
i  ntellect  ual  development.  The  oensos  of  1900  gltw  tte 
number  of  Czechs  as  exactly  fi»96B|8Q7(wheNQf  itAs 
more  than  1,600,000  are  Moravians),  twtifyiBffto  n  ii- 
crease  of  nearly  800,000  within  a  period  of  twenty  j«» 
This  vitality  explains  the  ra^  STaTonliaflon  «C  tke 
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a  centers  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  even  Silesia, 
he  progressive  erosion  of  purely  Germanic  districts. 
Qost  also  take  into  account  the  scientific  fixation 
le  Czech  idiom,  as  yet  unsettled  in  1860,  whence 
blossomed  forth,  by  the  side  of  the  national  schools 
osic  and  fine  arts  (the  former  illustrated  by  such 
lar  names  as  Smetana  and  Dvohik),  literary  and 
tific  monuments  which  have  found  translators 
ig  the  very  exponents  of  *  Deutsche  Wissenschaft' 

Kultur/  Lastly,  the  Czechs,  thanks  to  their  in- 
•n  of  the  industrial  field,  until  recently  monopo- 

by  the  German-speaking  element,  are  hailed  by 
rtisan  proletariat  as  their  future  liberators  from 
elfishness  of  both  the  Teuton  and  Jewish  bowrgcoU 

But,  politically  speaking,  the  most  significant 
T  is  the  growing  solidarity  of  the  other  Slav  peoples, 

abandoning  their  petty  jealousies  and  local  inter- 
are  gradually  uniting  their  forces  to  the  Czech 
p,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  conquest  or  restitu- 
to  the  Slavs  of  an  influence  proportionate  to  their 
jrity." 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

HE  new  Quarterly  Review  is  a  very  admirable 
number.  From  a  literary  point  of  view,  the 
rterly  has  almost  the  same  preeminence  among 
ish  periodicals  that  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
K)6sessed  so  long  in  France.  All  the  twelve  articles 
le  current  number  possess  a  note  of  distinction, 
lave  space  to  mention  only  three. 

THE  GENIUS  OF  SOPHOCLES. 

e  first  article  is  an  essay,  learned  and  eloquent,  on 
locles  and  the  Greek  genius,  by  the  president  of 
ialen  College.  Dr.  Warren  maintains  that  the  rul- 
ecret  of  the  real  success  of  Greek  tragedy  is  to  be 
d  in  Sophocles.  He  was  one  of  the  most  consum- 
I  artists  of  all  time,  a  joy  and  a  standard  of  joy  for- 

f,  then,  the  world  were  ever  to  give  up  Greek  as  a 
of  the  general  culture  of  its  most  cultivated  minds, 
greatest  treasure  it  would  lose  is  Sophocles,  and  for 
reason,— he  is  the  least  translatable,  the  least  imi- 
t,  the  most  Greek  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  sage  san- 
he  sculpturesque  serenity,  of  Sophocles,  the  just 
ling  of  philosophy  and  passion,  thought  and  ex- 
non,  wedded  like  soul  and  body  in  a  form  of  breath- 
sentient,  mobile  beauty,— this  only  Sophocles  can 


give,  and  only  Sophocles   in   his  own   incomparable 
tongue." 

THE  NOVELS  OF  MR.  HENRY  JAMES. 

Another  admirable  literary  article  is  Prof.  Oliver  El- 
ton's estimate  of  the  novels  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  which 
leads  up  to  an  elaborate  review  of  his  last  story,  *■*•  The 
Wings  of  the  Dove."  Professor  Elton  says  that  in 
nearly  every  story  of  Mr.  James  there  is  a  conflict  which 
is  often  waged  between  American  and  European,  the 
latter  usually  preying  on  the  wealth  and  simplicity  of 
the  former.  It  is  the  conflict  of  complication  and  cor- 
ruption with  what  is  simple,  single-hearted,  and  fresh. 
He  resembles  Turgueneff  and  Greorge  Eliot  by  virtue  of 
the  emphasis  he  lays  on  women,  and  of  his  keen  femi- 
nine insight  into  men.  The  stories  are  liable  to  raise  an 
obscure  discomfort  in  the  English  reader  resembling 
that  caused  by  want  of  air.  ^^In  the  Wings  of  the 
Dove,"  his  heroine,  the  Dove,  is  the  soul  of  Xew  Eng- 
land, his  own  country.  In  that  book  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  world  and  the  spirit  has  ended  in  a  drawn 
battle ;  but  the  spirit  has  conquered  in  its  own  sphere, 
the  world  has  been  disconcerted  and  baffled.  Professor 
Elton  concludes  his  essay  by  saying  that  Mr.  James  is 
"  trebly  representative  of  the  temper  of  his  time, — one  of 
the  flner  voices  that  may  be  heard  telling  the  future  for 
what  sort  of  things  our  time  cared." 

POPE  LEO  XIII.   AND  HIS  SUCCESSOR. 

The  anonymous  writer  of  this  article  detects  a  certain 
note  of  exaggeration  in  the  panegyrics  upon  the  late 
Pope.  He  thinks  that  Leo  XIII.  was  much  too  political, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  Catholics  regard  with  not  a 
little  uneasiness  the  materialization  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism which  took  place  under  his  guidance.  His  Pon- 
tiflcate  witnessed  the  organization  of  a  militant  party 
and  a  militant  press  in  every  state,  which  was  not  favor- 
able to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  any  country.  He  pays 
a  high  tribute  of  praise  to  Cardinal  Rampolla,  who,  he 
says,  should  not  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  Pope's 
policy.  He  says:  **Wehave  the  very  best  authority  for 
suggesting  that  neither  Rampolla  nor  any  other  indi- 
vidoal  was  ever  permitted  to  oppose  his  pleasure  with 
impunity.^ 

The  election  of  PinsX.  he  regards  as  an  indication  of 
the  reaction  against  the  political  policy  of  his  predeces- 
sor, which  weakened  the  spiritual  influence  of  the 
Church,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a  source  of  future  dan- 
ger and  embarrassment  in  the  fight  waged  by  Roman 
Catholicism  for  supremacy  over  the  mind  and  con- 
science of  mankind. 


POPULAR  TOPICS  IN  THE  FOREIGN  SCIENTIFIC  JOURNALS. 


DISEASE  IN  THE  FRENCH  ARMY. 

VERY  interesting  article  in  the  Revus  O&nirale 

des  Sciences  for  September  80  is  that  by  Dr.  V. 

enthal,  entitled  '*  L'fitat  Sanitaire  Compare  de  1' Ar- 

Fran^aise  et  des  Grandes  Armies  Europtonnes." 
Liowenthal  is  a  ^'  membre  de  la  Commission  extrar 
3mentaire  de  la  depopulation.*'  He  has  compiled  a 
f  statistical  tables  and  graphic  curves  comparing 
ictual  flgures  of  disease  and  mortality  in  the  armies 
*rance,  England,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
\  In  certain  ways  he  says  these  flgures  must  be 
srestimates.  For  example,  statistics  of  disease  are 
red  from  hospital  reports,  and  such  statistics  to  a 


large  extent  exclude  the  officers,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
in  case  of  sickness,  are  cared  for  by  their  families.  This 
reduces  notably  some  of  the  figures.  For  instance,  it 
would  appear  in  the  table  for  the  comparison  of  sickness 
in  officers  and  soldiers,  Uiat  none  of  the  offioem  solfer 
from  venereal  diseases,  and  this  the  author  eyidentiy 
thinks  is  very  improbable. 

The  article  is  a  condensed  one,  and  it  is  impoasible^  in 
an  abstract,  to  do  it  Jostioe.  The  writer's  general  ocm- 
clnsion  is  that  France  is  far  injtorior  to  the  other  nations 
in  the  sanitary  condition  of  her  army.  In  the  case  of 
typhoid  fever  the  mortality  in  the  French  army  exceeds 
that  in  the  Qennananny  1^760  per  cent.  Of  thetwdt^ 
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diseases  tabulated,  France  has  tlie  highest  mortality  in 
six,  in  three  she  ranks  second,  in  two  third,  and  in  one 
she  has  the  fifth  place.  In  total  mortality  from  all 
causes,  France  stands  at  the  head,  Russia  is  second, 
Austria  third,  England  fourth,  Italy  fifth,  and  Germany 
sixth.  In  mortality  from  sickness,  France  holds  the 
first  place,  Russia  the  second,  Italy  the  third,  Austria 
the  fourth,  England  the  fifth,  and  Germany  the  sixth. 
The  condition  of  the  French  army  in  regard  to  tul)er 
culosis  is  even  worse  than  in  regard  to  the  other  diseases. 
Not  only  does  it  rank  first  in  the  nunil)er  of  cases,  but 
the  disease  is  on  the  increase.  The  author  furnishes 
curves  to  show  the  progress  of  tulx»rculosis  in  the  hvst 
ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  various 
armies,  and,  while  in  the  other  nations  the  disease  is 
decreasing,  notably  so  in  the  army  of  Austria,  in  the 
French  army  there  has  lx»en  a  startling  increjvse. 

IS  THK  FKEXCH   ARMY   DKTKUlOliATING  ? 

In  connection  with  Dr.  liowenthal's  article  on  disease 
and  death  in  the  French  army  should  Ihj  mentioned 
another  article  by  the  same  author  in  the  Rcnu:  Sclniti- 
Jique  of  Octol)er  3,  on  *'the  recruiting  and  selection  of 
the  French  army  in  the  coursti  of  the  ninetex'nth  cen- 
tury." This  is  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  methods 
of  recruiting  the  army  under  the  three  laws  of  1832, 
1872,  and  18St).  The  gist  of  the  article  seems  to  Ix;  that 
the  result^s  of  the  metho<ls  of  recruiting  liavotx^en  the 
incorporation  into  the  standing  army  of  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  conscrlts  than  is  true  of  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, or  Russia,  with  a  consec^uent  deterioration  in 
quality,  and,  of  course,  a  higher  mortality  rate. 

THE  CLIMATE  OF  EGYPT. 

In  the  same  number  of  theRcimc  Scicntltique(Iieiiue 
Rose)^  under  the  head  of  hygiene,  is  quite  an  extended 
article  on  the  climate  of  Egypt,  entitled  "  Winter  in 
Egjrpt."  The  author  discusses  the  climatic  conditions 
under  the  heads  of  humidity,  temperature,  and  atmos- 
pheric dust  and  diseases.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  readable 
risunU  of  the  subject,  containing  little  that  is  really 
new,  but  stating  clearly  a  number  of  things  that  are 
not  ordinarily  mentioned  in  accounts  of  Egyptian  cli- 
mate. The  author  contends  that,  contrary  to  the  opin- 
ion commonly  expressed  by  travelers,  the  air  of  lower 
Egypt  is  very  humid.  The  conditions  of  the  soil  and 
atmosphere  are  ideal  for  producing  disease,  for  the  soil 
is  foul  with  the  deposit  of  the  Nile  and  with  human 
refuse,  and  the  air  is  overladen  with  moisture.  That 
these  conditions  do  not  produce  disease  is  due  to  the 
intense  light,  which  destroys  the  disease-producing  bac- 
teria. Yet,  in  spite  of  the  biictericidal  action  of  the 
light,  the  dust  rising  from  the  filthy  soil  causes  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  tulx^rculosis  is  abundant. 
Typhoid  fever  is  prevalent,  and  the  children  of  the 
Egyptians  sutTer  from  a  purulent  infection  of  the  eyes 
which  is  fostered  by  their  filthy  habits,  and  prolmbly 
communicated  from  one  to  another  by  flies,  which  are 
so  thick  as  almost  to  make  masks  for  the  youngsters. 


Ill  summing  up,  he  states  that  most  Europeans 
from  the  humidity  in  lower  Egypt,  but  enjoy  p 
health  in  upper  Egypt  and  Nubia. 

INOFFENSIVE   TOBACCO. 

In  the  science  section  of  the  Hemic  Univcm 
Octol)er  15  is  an  article  interesting  to  smokers,  ei 
"Le  Tabac  Inoflfensif."  After  giving  in  some  deb 
facts  of  tobacco  poisoning  with  which  most  m( 
somewhat  familiar,  the  author  of  the  article,  I 
Caze,  states  that  Dr.  L^ou  Ilurdt  Furst,  of  theU 
sity  of  Ijcipsic,  has  examincnl  in  a  scientific  way 
facts,  and  has  reached  conclusive  results, — result 
Indicate  that  one  can  smoke  with  impunity  if  h 
observe  certain  precautions.  The  nicotine,  which 
harmful  elements,  is  coutAiued  in  greater  quant 
some  parts  of  the  leaves  than  in  others,  and  be 
less  as  the  leaves  grow  older.  Exposure  to  the  ai 
reduces  the  amount  of  nicotine,  and  the  more  com] 
the  tobacco  is  dried  the  more  is  this  substance  les 
Light  Havana  cigars  contain  lo.ss  than  those  of 
liico,  and  those  of  Porto  Rico  less  than  those  c 
many.  When  (me  smokes,  the  nicotine  lodges  jus 
of  the  burning  part.  Cigarettes  are  worse  for  th 
and  lungs  than  cigars  because  of  the  smoke  fn 
burning  paper. 

His  conclusi<m  is  that  smokers  .should  obser 
following  precautions:  (1)  use  only  mild  tobaci 
smoke  only  good  tobacco  ;  (3)  do  not  smoke  thelat 
of  a  cigar  or  the  end  of  a  cigarette  ;  (4)  if  a  dga 
cigarette  goes  out,  do  not  relight  it ;  (5)  do  not  si 
r(K)m  filled  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco  ;  (6)  do  not 
the  end  of  a  cigar  ;■  (7)  use  a  cigar-holder  or  a  cigi 
holder  with  a  hit  of  cotton  to  catch  the  nicotine; 
home,  smoke  only  pipes  with  long  stems,  and  prefi 
a  nargileh. 

THE  MENDELIAN  LAW. 

The  great  interest  with  which  the  Mendelian 
regarded  by  biologists  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  t 
the  current  number  of  Biometrika  no  less  than 
articles  are  devoted  to  it.  In  accordance  with  thl 
the  characteristics  of  parents  are  distributed  in  I 
offspring  liccording  to  a  numerical  law,  and  the  h; 
are  not  intermediate  in  their  characteristics  be 
their  parent  forms,  but  have  certain  unchanged d 
teristics  of  one  parent  or  the  other.  The  law  wai 
inally  worked  out  in  regard  to  certain  plants. 

Darbishire,  in  one  of  the  papers  in  BiomeMka, 
further  results  in  the  breeding  of  hybrid  mia 
1)rings  out  facts  which  do  not  seem  to  be  consisteni 
the  theory.  Weldon  takes  up  the  statements  of 
son,  who  is,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent  of  tbt 
IK)rters  of  the  Mendelian  hypothesis,  and  critidt 
verely  his  interpretation  of  the  principle.  Wo 
reporting  experiments  in  the  breeding  of  hybrid  n 
claims  that  his  results  cannot  be  explained  dtk 
Mendel's  law  or  by  the  law  of  GhUton. 


NOVELS  OF   THE   MONTH. 


^""\V0  or  three  yeiirs  ago,  the  "hysterical  historical" 
uuvul  was  Id  vogue,  aud  the  literary  men  of  busi' 
uees,  in  company  with  a  few  aovelitita  of  conviction, 
were  manufacturing  tales  of  Henry  IV.  and  Watihing- 
tOD  and  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Stuarts  in  hundredn  of 
volumes.  Frank  Norris,  at  tlie  time,  in  one  of  liis  few 
but  admirable  esHayH,  said  :  "These  cop3'i»tti  will  in  the 
end  BO  prejudice  tlie  people  a>{ainst  an  admirable  school 
of  Hctiou, — the  Kchool  of  Sciitt, — that  the  tale  of  his- 
toric times  will  be  disc  red  iteil.''  This  prophec}'  has 
almost  come  true  already.  Historical  stories  are  few 
in  the  fall  lists  of  IkhjI>s.  l)e»lers  take  fr  ght  at  tl  e 
mention  of  a  Kevolutionary  story.  Pul  lisbers  shake 
their  heads  doubtfully  at  a  French  histor  cal  no  el 
unless  it  lias  n  well-known  name  behind  it  Tl  e  people 
are  tired  of  "Odzooks  I"  and  "S'blood!  and  What 
ho,  without  there  1" 

The  result  is  a  large  niiniiwr  of  novels  of  a  odern 
times,  studies  of  life  ns  the  writer  has  seen  t  aud 
therefore  with  fundamental  truth.  Audtbemorec  ura- 
geous,  more  earnest  writers,  with  much  creatUe  n  igi 
nation  and  with  little,  are  tAking  the  ^reat ;  roblen  s.  po- 
litical, cumniercial,  aud  social.  Into  the  mater  al  the)  are 
moldiug.  This  change  in  the  liook  mart  should  n  an 
Diore  opportunity  for  the  man  of  sincerity  and  less  for 
the  mau  of  mere  focilit}'.  It  should  be  the  first  step 
toward  fulttllnient  of  the  optimistic  prophecy  that 
*' modern  achievement  in  politics  and  commerce  will 
inspire  a  literary  period  equal  to  the  Elizabethan." 

POLITICAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  STORIES. 
Richard  Whiteiiig'a  "The  Yellow  Van"  (Century), as 
notable  a  book  oh  "  No.  5  John  Street,"  is  a  searching 
study  of  EuKli^h  social  and  economic  life,  showing  the 
Btrugglesofalraditionalaristocraey  with  modem  demo- 
cratic tendencies.  The  American  woman  who,  by  mar- 
rying an  English  duke.  Is  thrown  into  the  midst  of  this 
struggle,  and  lier  brother  who  visits  her,  show  the  help 
American  ideoeniay  be 
to  the  solution  of  the 
present  English  land 
proiileni.  The  story, 
aside  from  its  signiA- 
canee,  is  a  very  human 
and  interesting  one, 
tragedy  and  comedy 
playing  side  by  side 
throughout.  Three  im- 
portant stories  of  Amer- 
ican business  are  Will 
Payne's  "Mr.  Salt" 
(Hiiuuhton,  MiftliuJ, 
David  Graham  Phil- 
lips' "The  Master- 
Hogue"  (McC lure), and 
Samuel  Merwiti's  "The 
Whip  Hand"  (Double- 
day|.  Mr.  Payue'sstory 
is  a  vigorous  record  of 
Chicago  business  life, 
lightened  by  a  charm- 
ing love  Btory.    It  is  en- 


tertaining throughout.  "The  ManC«r-Kogue"  is  wrifc- 
t«u  as  an  autobiography.  The  man  who  seU  oat 
to  make  a  million,  whose  greed  for  money  iucreaa^ 
and  leads  bim  through  an  unscrupulously  succe^ 
tul  career,  nearly  effacing  the  liuman  quality  fro^ 
his  lite,  and  driving  his  family  either  to  revolt  w 
cringing  deceit,  says  at  the  end:  "How  small  and 
repulsive  it  sli  is  I"  "Small  and  repulsive"  applic* 
to  the  man  as  well,  aud  many  of  the  Incidents  in  tha 
story  we  have  read  at  variona  intervals  in  the  uew>- 
papcrs.  But  the  laying  bare  of  the  heart  of  a  mas 
striving  willy-nilly  for  wealth  is  rigidly,  vividlj, 
strongly  done.  It  is  Mr.  Phillips'  best  work.  "Tbk 
Whip  Hand"  is  a  dramatic  etory  of  the  Michigan  pinr 
lands.  Here,  too,  men  are  fighting  for  power  and 
money,  but  the  health  of  the  open  is  in  the  atmggle. 
"John  Burt"  (Biddle),  by  Frederick  L'phom  Adams,  in 
a  dramatic  story  of  Wall  Street,  full  of  action  and  Inei- 
dent.  The  love  story  is  dwarfed  by  comparison  with 
the  affection  of  two  men  (or  each  other,  often  the  moxL 
moving  thing  in  fiction,  as  in  real  life. 

Two  political  stories  appeared  in  the  midst  of  Uie 
municipal  campaign  In  New  York.  One,  "  The  Boss" 
(Barueti),  by  Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  was  written  from  the 
inside.    No  writer,  probably,  knows  Tammany  Hall  an 
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well  as  Air.  lA-u-iH  diws.  ITc  wiis  lliu  1>ir)Kriii>lier  of 
Kichnrd  Croker.  Mill  lii«  olcwf  iKTwmal  frii-iul.  Tlie 
iKiok  diiiuliistv  iiinri'  niKiiit  "the  HystMii "  tliim  ilii-  rmii- 
binol  oiiii{>nii!Ti''-  invest ixalions  <iii'l  tntinii\7,fi\  iiltiK'ks 
(•f  miiiiy  yeurji  liiivc  liwii  uMi-  to  ~liinv,  li  i>  ii  sfiircli- 
liglit  tliniol  oil  Tiiniiiinny,  anil  a  hrilli'inl  liliriiiT,' 
Hcliii'VVRiftit.    The   cliDrncter   study  i>r  tliii    llow.  "ii 

HtrenKtli,"  iH  iiui,-li-i-Iv.  Tlie  otlii-r  l-H.k.  ■■  'I'hi-  Cliastu" 
(Apiilcloii).  \^.  fiiirly  iiilercst  iiix,  iiikI  is  iiiliiiiti^y  Vltt-r 
Sfi  a  Ktfiry  l.liiin  as  n  Irin'  iiictiirc  uf  ]x>lilipiil  lift.  It  was 
evklctitly  wHtti-ii  fn.iii  Ww  cmtMile.  "Tin-  Wcli" 
(Doiiblmliiy)liiit(tniuff.  wme.  iiikI  ilrniiiatii- Htiiry  ot  tin- 
city  law  coiirtn.  nitli  h  lifru  wliii  is  »  rml  <-nwtfoii. 
Strong  jaws  and  tvntk  oiit-s  iirc  in  llie  slur}',  liuiientj' 
aud  knaver]-,  niitl  Ihc  tcriiiiix'ss  aiut  liinnor  at  the 
lawyer's  dally  life.  It  is  a,  l«K.k  wliiwe  aiitlmr's  nana-. 
Frederick  Trevor  Hill,  one  is  liki-Iy  lo  nruienilier.  U-- 
cautie  the  stury  bears  the  Krasi)  iif  a  sirmiK  personulity. 


iribinTl,  by  Edith  Wharton,  is  a  re- 
markable study  (if  a  woinan  n-hii.  knowiiitc  a  twist  in 
her  buRband's  cliaraeter,  fights  iij(ainst  a  reppiition  of 
the  fault  in  her  noii.  At  the  critical  iiioiiient,  her 
mother's  care  U  reirarled  I)  tl  soi  x  rlKht  deciKion. 
Although  xtiKhtly  abo  e  tl  e  realities  of  life,  it  \%  a 
strong  and  faaciuatiud:  ch  racter  study.  writtAu  with 
reposeful  art.  E.  F  Benson  e  Tl  e  Keleutless  City  " 
(narper),  a  caustic  and  LlaracterlsEically  clever  Ktory 
ot  New  York  and  Engl  sb  socletj  bas  in  it  some  easily 
recognized  people  out  of  real  I  to.  Mr.  Benson  is  "re- 
lentless," though  true,  in  h  s  p  cture  of  society  foibles 
and-  pettinesses,  and  his  storj  ii  %en  humanly  inter- 
esting. W.  A.  Frasera  dramatic  tale  of  the  North, 
"Blood  Lilies"  (Scnb- 
ner),  grips  the  reader 
from  the  start  with  Its 
picturesque  scene,  Its 
real  people,  and  the  vi 
tal  health  of  the  rugged 
Northland.  Mr.  Fra 
ser'a  Indians,  the  man 
the  woman,  and  tl  e 
buy,  are  individual  an  1 
ring  true,  and  with 
their  white  frlendx  aud 

niance  of  rare  power. 

Scarcely  any  [lart  of 
the  country  Iiiis  escaped 
the  hand  oil  he  no  vel  L<t. 
In  these  recent  IxMiks 
are  KaMterii.  Western, 
and  Southern  iHijple 
and    country.     .Mabel 

Osg'«Kl  WriKbfs  '-Aunt  Jininivs  Will"  iMiicinillan). 
Mrs.  Mason's  "Holt  ..f  HeulLlleld''  (Macinillim),  '-The 
Bondage  of  HallinBi-r"  (Revell),  '■  Honor  l)nlto«"  (Be- 
vel 1),  and  "Tlic  St.iryof  Umi-elys"  (P^e)  lire  laid  in 
the  ICiist.  '■  Aunt  Jimiuy's  Will"  is  simple  and  charm- 
ing and  real.  The  country  folk  might  step  from  any 
rural  town  into  the  liixik  and  luu^k  uiciiin  without  a 
change  either  way,  Mrfl.  I>Rue  we  have  nii't  a  hundred 
times,  and  Bird,  and  Lamniy,  and  Mr.  Slociim,  and  all 
the  rest~  Mrs.  Mason,  also,  has  written  a  simple. 
straightforwanl  story,  this  time  of  a  minister  whose 
modern,  earnest  work  for  all  his  iienplc  brings  him  (he 


results  he  Is  striving  for.  and,  iinvxpectedly.  a  wo 
love.  Tlifothcrthreoliooksiire  ntorifsof  quiet  Xei 
land  life.  Of  the  Southern  tnleH,  F.  Hopkinson  Si 
■■Colonel  ('arter's  ChristniaK"  Kive.^<>  us  again  thi 
■ilcl-timi'  VirtiiiiiHii,  in  a  New  York  atmosphere. 
Ills  simple  gi^eat-heartwIiiesM  and  courtesy  inB 
even  a  tj ude,  lianl-headeil  man  of  Wall  Street. 
Ilie  clean-cut  art  of  a  cameo.  Among  other  Son 
stories  are  "  The  Circle  in  the  Square  "  {Bamesl, « 
nrstb(H>kbyItali)wtnSenrs.ili-nliiig  with  new  cood 
which  Southeni  ronnnuuitif.H  have  had  to  fao 
written  wlthxynipathy  and  at  Qrst  liaud  ;  Henry B 
■'The  Career  Triumphant"  (Appleton),  whose st 
an  actress  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  her  career  f 
man  she  loves  is  ordinary  c<>nii)are<l  to  the  attr 
pictnreot  modem  Virginia;  "  Butternut  Jones  "(j 
ton),  a  full-blooded  story  of  modern  Texas;  "S 
Vengeance"  (Kevell),  a  nielodraniatic  pictnw  i 
CiimlKTlaud  highlanders,  grim  with  feuds,  wl 
stills,  and  every-day  hardship  ;  and  "Tennessee' 
(Barnes),  an  exciting  story  of  the  Mississippi,— th 
Iietweeu  the  steamboat  and  the  FHilroad, — well,  It 
what  diffusely,  told. 

01  the  latest  no\-els  of  Western  life,  Willi 
Lighton's  "The  Ultimate  Moment"  (Harper)  i»i 
of  a  young  man  of  the  Nebraska  country  wb 
bitioiis  to  make  a  name  for  himself,  starts  In  tk 
sees  BuccesH  almost  In  his  grasp,  and  falls  fa  lorn 
typical  city  girl,  but  who,  at  the  call  of  dntf,  goa 
tj>  his  home,and  flnds  his  real  place  thera  »»^  tts 
woman  for  bis  love.  Though  strong  and  di^Mlii 
quietly  told.  It  is  fresh  and  Tigorons,  iiiuMMHi^)) 
story-telling.  "To-morrow's  TAugle"  (Bottolt 
is  a  dramatic  story  by  Oeraldina  Bonaerof  agUi 
the  daughter  of  a  Mormon  who  aeHa  hwri—tt* 
miner  for  a  |iair  ot  homes.  The  miner,  wka  Wi 
mother  to  save  her  life  and  that  of  her  fMH,  Ipfi 
and  marries  her.  An  interval  o(  time  elafm^  h 
girl  lias  grown  up,  the  miner  is  dead,  the  real  M 
a  millionaire.  The  story  of  the  tangle  wtaldi  il 
ruins  the  girl's  life  Is  rapid  and  liitiinwlliii.  *■' 
Francisco  literary  life  Is  pietnredclererlj.  Othir^ 
ern  talesare  "Judith  oftbePlaina"  (HacpM^lai 
the  wild  life  of  the  plains  sema  aa  a  hackpond 
courageous,  red-blooded  heroine, — a  stafy  foil  rf  ■ 
and  original  humor,— and  Un.  Paattle^  "n>H 
Things  "  (Revell),  an  iutemting  picture  of  pbrialU 
of  sympathy  and  sentiment.  Hax  Adeler**  hno 
plnj-nitnrlf  np-nlnfn  "In  TTnppT  TTnllow  "(TiwIaQ  ' 
Torch  "  (Bobbs-Herrill)  Ir  an  Interatlns  U  "obM 
overdrawn  story  ot  the  politics  and  exeentln  tm 
ment  in  a  modern  State  college  tn  the  WeaL 

NOVEI.8  OF  PORSIQN  Z.IFK. 

Henry  James' new  book,  "The  AmbaHadom"! 
I>erJ.  Is  a  characteristic  study  of  people^  t.M»  tin 
Americans  in  Kuglaud  and  B'rance.  Ttie  dialog 
often  clever  and  sometimes  tiresome.  Ur.  James  si 
forces  talk  and  description,  which  clog  aotlcn, 
which  are  necessary  to  build  np  characters  In  i 
no  detail  Is  lost.  The  power,  originality,  keen  ini 
and  good  writing  which  are  always  to  be  rri'n**^ : 
Mr.  .Tames  are  in  this  lat«st  work.  TP,  Marion  C 
foni,  in  "The  Heart  of  Rome"  (UaomlllaaX  tf^ 
other  evidence  of  his  marrelons  tadUtyasa  atOCT^ 
It  is  a  Hiuiple  but  dTamatlo  atorj-,  ftnindad  oa  a  rf 
incident  in  tliedlscoTerrot  trcaroie  and  "lort  m 
under  an  old  Roman  castle.    Mr.  Cnnrfaidk  «l 
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taree;  each  new  story  seems  more  Titnl  and  more  per 
fectly  constructed  than  the  one  which  prccedeil  it,  Hi'> 
cliaracters  especinlly  that  of  the  lieroine,  are  done  in  a 
few  bold  lines,  sketchy  but  perfect  in  their  way,  '  The 
Key  of  Pftradiae"  (Macniillan}  is  another  Italian  story 
of  considerable  dramatic  force  and  romantic  charm 
"  Katharine  Frensham  "  (Dodd,  Mead),  Beatrice  Harra- 
den'a  new  story,  is  of  a  womanly  woman  who  comes  to 
the  r«sciie  of  a  father  wha'se  keen  sensitiveneHs  has  been 
wrought  upon,  cruelly  by  an  incompatible  wife.  The 
pcvte  of  the  book  which  are  laid  in  Norway  and  Sweden 
are  particularly  well  done.  "The  Mark."  (Doubleday) 
is  a  striking  first  book  by  Aquila  Kempster.  This  taa- 
oiuating  and  adventurous  story  of  India  must  have 
been  written  at  first  hand,  so  vital  are  its  pictures,  so 
rich  its  colors,  and  so  finely  drawn  its  people ;  and  the 
writing  is  that  of  ripened  art.  The  book  itself  is  a 
spell  which  remains  po(«nt  with  delicious  mystery  long 
after  it  has  been  laid  aside.  "  The  Masterfolk"  (Harper) 
is  BQ  unusually  well-writt«n  tale  of  London  and  Paris 
Bohemian  life,  with  a  delightful  love  story,  and  "  Our 
Lady's  Inn  "  (Harper)  is  another  of  J.  Storer  Clouston's 
sntertaining  stories,  this  one  of  a  yonng  girl  who,  pen- 


dllesB,  has  some  remarkable  adventures  in  London, — 
full  of  buoyant  good  humor.  John  Strange  Winter's 
"Little  Joan"(Lippincott.)  is  an  English  story  of  a  girl 
irho  is  loved  by  two  men  and  makes  her  choice  after 
many  incidents  and  much  he»<itation,  and  "Christian 
Thai"  (Jiongroans)  is  a  musical  novel  of  England  and 
Germany,  with  a  striking  hero.  Rider  Haggard's 
"St«lla  Fregelius"  (Longmans)  is  different  from  any 
of  his  previous  novels.  It  is  an  interesting  modem 
story  of  a  young  Inventor  who  loves  and  is  aided  In  his 
work  by  a  charming  woman  of  the  North  whose  life  he 
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has  saved,  but  who  in 

the  end,  Stella  Fregeli- 
us having  died,  marries 
the  cousin  to  whom  he 
IS  betrothed. 

ROMANCES  AND 
QUIET  TALES. 

Charles  Major's  "  The 
Forest  Hearth"  {Mao- 
millan)  is  a  Blue  River 
storv  laid  in  the  early 
half  of  the  last  century. 
Occasionally  one  seems 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
silks  and  jewels  and 
satins,  and  is  bothered 
lest  perhaps  this  is 
"knighthood"  in  mas- 
querade, but  generally 
Mr.  Major  hold.s  to  the  simple  prettiness  of  his  love  tale, 
to  Die  and  Rita  and  her  shrewish  mother.  This  story 
will,  like  its  predeccKsors,  make  a  better  play  than  it  is 
a  novel.  And  it  is  by  much  the  best  writing  Mr.  Major 
has  ilone.  Booth  Tarkington's  "  Cherry  "  (Harper), 
which  publishers  and  public  alike  have  been  anxious  to 
see  in  book  form,  makes  that  remarkable  prig,  Mr. 
Sudgeberry,  his  love  story,  and  the  remarkable  adven- 
tures of  his  Christmas  journey  from  Nassau  Hall  a  per- 
manent addition  to  Mr.  Tarkington's  previous  stories. 
He  has  made  it  difficult  for  any  man  with  the  name,  if 
there  he  such,  for  the  mere  mention  of  Sudgeberry  will 
bring  a  smile  totbelipsof  any  one  who  has  seen  the  poor 
little  academician  in  his  nightcap,  on  the  snowbank, 
serving  as  a  seat  tor  the  heavy  landlord.  It  is  distiffctly 
college  humor,  and  the  story  has  the  freshness  of  youth. 
"  The  O'Ruddy  "  (Stokes)  was  the  late  Stephen  Crane's 
last  creation,  the  story  being  finished,  after  Crane's 
death,  by  Robert  Barr,  The  dashing  Irishman  iaalto- 
getber  irresistible,  and  the  action  gallops  rapidly  along 
attractive  ways.  Fascinating  Kitty  Bellairs  appears 
again  In  "Incomparable  Bellairs"  (Stokes),  and  she  it 
Incomparable  in  her  way,— clever,  witty,  and  beautiful, 
the  natural  creature  of  pretty  romance.  Other  greatly 
differing  tales  are  Margaret  Horton  Potter's  "  The 
Castle  of  Twilight"  (McCIurg),  a  strongand  tragic  story 
of  the  blight  an  old  castle  lays  upon  its  people ;  J.  H. 
McCarthy's  "The  Proud  Prince"  (Russell),  the  old 
story  of  Robert  of  Sicily  revamped  in  book  form  from 
Sothern's  successful  play ;  "When  I  Was  Czar  "  (Stokes), 
another  of  A,  W.  Marchmont's  adventurous  stories 
which  make  interesting  reading  for  an  idle  hour  or  two; 
"Doctor  Zavier"  (Appleton),  a  magician  who  works  in 
modern  surroundings,— the  invention  of  Max  Peraber- 
ton,— and  Cyms  Towusend  Brady's  blood-drenched 
story  of  "  Sii  Henry  Morgan,  Buccaneer  "  (Dillingbam). 

HISTORICAL  FICTION. 

"Barlasch  of  the  Guard"  (McClure)  is  original,  dsiiu- 
cut,  human  fiction.  Thereisnotblngof  the  swa^buek- 
ler  in  it,  Barlasch  is  a  gruff,  kindly  old  soldier,  with  a 
ready  excuse  to  offer  for  every  good  thing  he  does.  The 
story  of  the  girl  whose  husband  betrays  her  father,  and 
who  finally  finds  truer  love  after  both  husband  and 
father  are  dead,  is  told  without  melodrama  or  noise,  to 
the  drum-beat  of  Napoleon's  army  marching  to  Russia 
and  back.  The  pictures  of  the  broken  forces  on  thdr 
terrible  homeward  march  ore  vividly  done.    It  Is  tho 
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most  notnble  writing  Mr.  Mcrrimau  liiu'  hIiowii  since 
"The  Sowers."     Robert   Uiirr'H    '■Over   thi-   Border" 

S5toke.s),  a  rattlinj;  liit  of  story-t«]linK.  \ir>»  St  nifToril, 
ihfttles,  anil  Cromwell  Hinong  its  (■huracterM.  The  love 
Btory  is  brave  nnil  whnleMime,  aiul  not  quite  like  all 
preriouN  Wories  of  Kiiglanil  under  the  Stuarts.  Mrs. 
Katrina  Trask's  "  Free,  Xot  Bound  "  (Putnam),  baH  all 
the  Bimplieity  and  Hympntlietii;  ulmrm  of  her  earlier 
wort,  with  ethirnl  jiower  and  dramatic  nenie.  The 
Revolutionary  War  is  the  Jjackjoround— and  only  the 
background — of  the  love  Ktory  of  a  Ktricti  ntnnly  Puri- 
tan and  hiH  brave  and  loyal  wife.  Otiier  historieal  tales 
are  ''Mamzelle  FiAne''  (Appleton),  a  pictiireitciue  ntjiry 
of  the  younger  dayit  of  Ibe  KinprexH  Josetihine  at  Mar- 
tinique; "A  Flanioof  Fire"  (Revell),  which ceWiroteB, 
tn  heavy  drama,  tbe  Spauinh  laquiidtlon  nnil  the  Hailing 
o(  the  Armada;  "John  MnxweU'it  Marrlatte''  (Mac- 
millan},  a  story  of  Ireland  fn  (weorgc  III.'h  time,  with 
very  lifelike  people  and  inii'ri'<(tiiig  picturuH  of  old-time 
Ireland,  and  "Utber  and  Igraine"  (Outlook),  apoetic 
•nd  dramatic  story  of  old  Britain.  '-Shi' Wlio  Hesi- 
tates "  {Boblis-Merrill)  i«  the  liest  bi«t«rii-al  fiction  Har- 
ris Dickson  lias  yet  written,  a  story  of  a  Frenchman 
bl  Russia,  and  later  in  early  Xuw  Orleans.  Tlie  heroine 
whohesitatesisa  very  human  creation. 

VOLUMES  OF  SHORT  STORIES. 
Some  of  the  best  short  stories  of  the  last  year  or  two 
have  been  tales  of  the  sea.  There  are  a  number  of  new 
collections,  all  relatively  good.  Joseph  Conrad's  "  Falk  " 
(McClure),  while  hardly  as  notable  as  "Youth."  pub- 
Ushed  lost  year,  are  strong;  Stories,  the  play  of  creative 
Imagination  on  every  page.  W.  W.  Jacobs'  "Odd 
Craft"  (Scribner)  are  typical  sketchy  studies  in  black 
and  white,  full  of  subtle  and  characteristic  humor.  "Sea 
Bcamps"  (McClure) 
laacoUectionof  Dr. 


vigorous  stories. 
Dr.  Rowland's  work 
b  simple  and  direct, 
full  of  action  and 
Incident  and  rugged 
humor.  One  cannot 
lounge  and  read 
"  Sea  Scamps."  Tlie 
call  of  the  sea  echoes 
from  its  pages. 
"The  Strife  of  the 
Sea"  (Baker,  Tay- 
lor), T.  Jenkins 
Hatns'   new   coUec- 


1  of  s 


ale: 


have  strong  imagl- 
Dative  moments,  al- 
though they  lack  ro- 
Btraint,  and  "  The 
Promotion  of  the 
Admiral"  (Page), 

by  Morlcy  Roberts,  has  something  of  the  quality  of 
Mr.  CutcliiTe  Hyne's  stories  of  sea  adventure. 

Elizabeth  Cherry  Waltn's  "Pa  Gladden"  (Century) 
is  a  line  creation.  This  old  man  and  his  wife,  who  live, 
close  to  the  soil,  their  kindly.  Godly,  simple  lives,  will 


be  the  friends  of  many  generations  besfdex  the  pran 
Simple  as  they  are,  these  stories  are  universal  in  lU 
appeal.  Their  value  can  scarcely  yet  be  mea^iini 
"  Dr.  Lavender's  People  "  (Harper)  are  more  quiet  Uli 
by  Margaret  Deland,  similar  to  the  author's  "Old  Cta 


ter  Tales  "Id  quaint  and  tender  chanuterlEatlon.  Tn 
brisk  and  humorous  wrlee  of  Bttniee  ol  aocietrid 
their  sporting  ontdoor  life  are  "  Qallops  2  "  (CentiiiTJaJ 
"Along  thelrishSbore  "  (Longmana).  "aMUopafw 
the  most  brisk,  moM  merry,  and  el«TBTMt  little  skctda 
of  many  months.  Other  IntaTestiiig  ooUBctimu  » 
"Zul"  (Houghton,  MttBinX  atriUiiBlj  good  FtoMn 
stories,  by  Guy  Wetmore  Conrl ;  "Two  SidMCfi 
Face  "  (Scribner),  dlsassocfoted  dmnaUc  and  homoni 
tales  by  Qulller-Couch ;  "SlztjrJuie'' (Centnr;),aw 
of  John  Lnther  Long's  olerer  dialogue ;  "C^ldtn*' 
Prisoner"  (Scribner),  two  short  modBm  romaaeei  b 
Alice  Duer  Miller,  and  "The  SonthartiT^TipwpfaTyt 
Scottish  sketches  by  Htictor  MaoOz^or,  *-Tl  nf  illlhT 
and  sentiment. 

OLD  BOOKS  IN  NBW  OAXB. 
Samuel  Warren's  famous  "Tbd.  Thooaaod  a  T^ 
has  been  edited  and  shortened  by  CTraa  Ttowniv 
Brady  and  entitled  "Tittlebat  TltUamonae''  (I^akl 
Wagnalls).  Panl  T^ceater  Ford's  "A  Cbeekad  lilt 
Affair"  (Dodd,  Mead)  appears  in  dooaavtadholUvr id 
tion.  New  and  profusely  illnatrated  «dltioDa  of  *'Iln 
Wiggs"  and  "Lovey  Maiy"  (Ceatnrr),  "MadonM  B»l 
terfly"  (Century),  and  "Tha  CaidliUkl'a  Bnnff  An 
(Lane)  make  attractive  gift  booka. 


RECENT   HISTORY  AND   BIOGRAPHY. 


HN  FISKE  is  dead."    This  tbonght  recurs  each 

eeaaon  to  the  reader  of  books  of  histoiy.  Not  that 
)le  and  intercHting  historical  writing  1b  not  lieing 
>ntl;  done,  bat  the  men  whom  Oliver  Wendell 
IS  called  "three  story  men,"  men  who  recreate 
and  people  and  vivify  them  with  splendid  imogl- 
,  come  seldom  and  are  missed  when  they  go.  Nor 
vre  any  new  volumes,  this  fall,  from  James  Ford 
e,  Professor  Turner,  or  Captain  Mahau.  There 
owever,  some  jonrnaliBtic  histories  that  make 
!ting  reading,  and  a  number  of  scholarly  boohs 
will  be  valuable  as  guides. 

MiBslssippI  Valley  is  a  veritable  mine  of  pictnr- 
material,  and  it  is  not  remarluble  that  John  B. 
I  and  A.  H.  Clark  have  written  a  very  readable 
ive  in  their  "History  of  the  Hissisaippi  Valley" 
).  Wltlt  many  quotations  and  citations  from 
ities  and  old  manuscripts,  they  have  told  the 
at  the  valley  during  the  early  years  of  foreign 
1,  bringing  together  many  hitherto  separated  facts 
the  earliest  French  settlers,  the  Indian  tribes 
inght  for  their  hereditary  lands,  and  the  English 
le  American  frontiersmen.  There  is  interesting 
al  about  the  personalities  of  La  Salle,  George 
i  Clarke,  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  and  many  others  ; 
issacre  of  Christianized  Indians  at  Gnadenhutten 
dramatically,  and  great  significance  is  given  it. 
writing  is  often  journalistically  diffuse.  It  the 
.nds  of  tacts  have  not  been  thoroughly  digested, 
constmction  of  the  work  is  often  helter-skelter, 
beless  this  is  probably  the  most  complete  and 
^ting  collection  of  information  about  the  early 
lipp!  that  has  lieen  made. 

hlugton  Irving's  Knickerbocker  history  has  long 
ae  standard  picture  of  Dutch  New  York,  and  its 
^ure  has  often  been  accepted  literally.  Thomas 
nvier's  "The  Dutch  Founding  of  New  York" 
tr),  a  practical,  direct,  well-written  story  of  the 
g  post  and  C4>wd  of  New  Amsterdam  from  1613  to 
rill  serve  Iwth  as  a  correction  of  mistaken  Im- 
ins  and  as  a  human  picture  of  the  keen,  bnainees- 
utch  settlers.  The  entirely  commercial  reason 
i  colony's  existence,  the  trading  methods  of  the 
with  the  Indians,  and  the  administration  of  the 
lent's  affairs  are  all  clearly  described.  The 
ling,  greedy,  law-defying  Dutchmen  who  dwelt 
t  Netberland  two  hundred  and  fltty  years  ago," 
lepredatinns  inland,  their  piracies  on  the  sea, 
ick  of  consideration  of  any  law  save  the  law  of 
are  characterized  clearly  and  with  a  charming 
if  humor ;  and  the  influence  of  StnyvBsant,  and 
f  English  domination,  are  shown.  This  kind  of 
cal  writing  will  find  many   readers  and   hold 

aany'a  industrial  success  and  her  dominance  In 
monal  affairs  turns  the  mind  back  insistently  to 
enuous  struggle  against  Napoleon  and  the  build- 
tbe  foundations  of  new  national  supremacy.  The 
volume  of  Poultney  Bigelow's  "  History  of  the 
n  Struggle  for  Liberty "  (Harper)  carriee  the 
in  rapid  narrative  from  Waterloo  to  the  revoln- 
:  ISlS,  the  period  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the 


(Author  of  "  History  of  the  German  Stranile  for  Lilierty.'O 

growth  of  a  new  national  spirit.  l£r.  Bigelow  haa 
studied  Oennany  with  the  eye  of  the  journalist  and 
travolec,— much  of  the  material  be  has  obtained,  he 
aajTB  in  his  preface,  came  from  canoe  trips  to  places  of 
historical  Interest  tbrongh  the  empire,— and  his  sketches 
of  the  people,  their  lnt«reete,  and  their  castoms  thcee- 
qnarters  of  a  century  ago  axe  vital  and  spirited.  Tb» 
choracteriEation  of  such  dominating  and  differing  per- 
sonalties ae  William  the  Great,  Robert  Blum,  and  Frlta 
Benter  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  aohievcmant  of  thB 
volume. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  novel "  The  SeaU  of  the  Mighty  " 
was  the  forerunner  of  hia  present "  Old  Qnebec  "  (Ma<y 
millan).  The  anthor  knowi  every  oomer  of  tbe  <M 
fortress  and  city,  and  has  the  oonetmcttve  faot«  and 
spirit  of  its  history  at  his  tongue's  end.  It  Is  littte 
wonder,  then,  that  his  story,  written  with  restraint  and 
dignity,  and  with  a  certain  brood  scholarship,  is  notably 
interesting,  vital,  and  valuable.  He  Is  more  at  home  In 
the  early  years  of  Qnebeo's  history  than  in  that  of  man 
modem  timea,— the  coming  of  t^  religtcmrprodded 
French  pioneers,  the  growth  in  tbe  wlldemen  of  pio- 
tnresqneNew  France  with  the  ganntforbeas  of  Qoebeo 
aa  Its  center,  the  wars  with  the  Indians,  the  feorlsN 
voyagewrt  who  followed  unmapped  strums  into  the 
heart  of  nndiwiovered  Amertoa,  the  Parisian  folk  who 
dwelt  In  the  d^,  the  gradnal  ^^M^ng  down  of  Hie 
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French  pawer,  cnlminntiiiK  with  '\Vi>!fi-'«  victory  iiii  the 
PlaiiiH  o(  AbrAlmm.  Tlit  InttT  iniiiKliTiK  "i  Frciith- 
CRUiulians  and  Kn^lisli  sottlirs,  tlic  Kniwlh  of  KhbUkIi 
power  after  the  Aitieriean  Urviiliitinii,  mid  tlie  eeniioitiic 
iind  political  problems  of  the  livt  t-eiitiiry  iiiiike  the  viil- 
iinie  complete;  but  primarily  the  IxKik  is  u  Ktorj'of  a 
people  ratlier  than  n  collection  and  cimstrnclioD  of  po- 
liticnl,  econuniic,  and  so<'lal  ituits.  It  is  a  brilliant  ro- 
mance of  one  of  the  inoat  picturesijHc  toinniiini(le»  in 
the  world. 

Two  new  books  nhow  the  influem*  of  jteographic  con- 
ditions on  American  IiiKtory,  ''GKOKrnphic;  InflnenceB 
In  American  ItiHtory  "  (Glnu),  by  Pnif.  Allwrt  V.  Hrig- 
bam,  and  "American  History  and  ItM  (ieii{;rHphii!  C'm- 
<Iitions"(HoUKlitiiu,SJiniin),1)yKlleii  Churchill  Kemple. 
The  first  is  designed  for  n  tuxt-biiok,  aud  tella  in  a  con- 
cise, matter-of-fiict  way  tlie  inlluwii'e  of  the  country's 
t<ipograpliy  on  the  early  setllers.  (hatof  the  Appalachian 
barrier,  the  Great  I^akes,  and  the  West  on  t  he  incrcaH- 
Ing  population,  the  geiiKraphy  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
physical  conditions  wbich  have  affected  lat«r  commer- 
cial developments.  Tlw  sei;ond  is  larKi-r,  more  bulky 
with  facts  and  de<hicti<ins,  written  easily  and  attractive- 
ly for  the  ffcnL-rnl  reader,  and  covers  much  the  same 
ground,  adding  some  imi>ortaiit  chapters  on  the  geo- 
grapiiical  distribution  of  immigration,  of  cities  and 
Industries  »nd  of  railroads.  \Vhiie  one  Is  meant  for 
schooU  and  the  other  for  individual  libraries,  each 
would  serve  the  other's  purpose. 

Dr.  Janies  Sehouler's  "History  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the  Close  of 
the  Civil  War"  is  one  of  the  scholarly  landmarks  of 
American  history.  The  six  volumes  of  thi.s  work  have 
now  been  condensed  by  the  author  into  a  sinjjrle  book, 
"Eighty  Years  of  Union"  (Dodd,  Mead),  a  comprehen- 
sive outline  of  the  first  three-quarters  of  a  century  of 
democratic  government  in  America.  AlthouKli  made 
up  of  extracts,  it  is  a  consecutive  and  readable  as  well 

Perhaps  no  State  in  the  Union  has  had  a  more  inter- 
eating  history  than  ISoutli  Carolina  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  Prof.  W.  Roy  Smltli's  "South  Carolina  as  a 
Royal  Province,  ITHJ-ITTO"  (Macmillan),  tells  the  ilc 
nresque  story  of  the  earlier  period.  IVifessor  Sit  th  s 
study  is  aimed  to  sliow  how  for  a  half-century  pn>  us 
to  the  Rev<ilution  the  i>e(>ple  of  the  province  were  n 
consciously  at  first,  looking  forward  to  independ  uci 
and  he  traces  with  great  cure  the  governmental,  n  1 
tary,  legislative,  and  fiscal  conditions  of  the  bt  te 
in  their  early  development.  The  picture  of  So  th 
Carolina  just  liefore  the  war  of  ITTU  Is  a  new  and 
striking  one. 

In  the  first  volume  of  "  South  Anierican  Republ  cs 
(Putnam),  Thomas  C.  IXiwstni.  secretary  of  the  I'  t  -d 
States  legation  to  Unudl,  traces  the  individual  anl 
often  tangle^l  stories  of  Argentina.  Paragnay,  fruit  ui] 
and  Drazil.  Mr.  Dawson  sliows  that  inilitnrlsn  I  is 
gone  from  a  consldemblo  portitm  of  the  tiintineni  a  1 
is  constantly  Ix.'coiiiing  less  imwerful  when-  it  e.  st 
that  civic  capacity  is  rapidly  on  the  increasi-.  that 
duHtries  are  pn^tresslng,  and  that  liln'rly  onleriil  I , 
law  is  more  and  more  desired.  As  In  the  prevnlenrc;  of 
revolutions,  "constitutional  trailitions  inherited  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  implanted  a  teiiilency  towani  dis- 
integration ;  Spanish  and  Portuguese  tyranny  lire<l  in 
the  people  a  distrust  of  all  rnlcs  and  goi'eniments ;  the 
wars  of  independence  brought  to  the  front  military  ad- 
venturers ;   civil   disorders  were   inevitable,   aud  the 


search  for  forms  of  government  that  should  be  I 
and  stable  has  been  very  painful." 

William  Henry  .Tohnsou  has  n-ritt«n  aninteml 
Isiok  in  "  Pioneer  Spaniards  in  Xorth  America"  |Iii 
Brown),  a  constantly  absorbing  subject.  Starting! 
Columbus,  he  shows  the  spr(>ad  of  Kpanish  cosqaa 
the  Caribliean  an<l  to  the  mainland,  aud  the  detd 
Cortex,  De  Solii,  and  Coronoda.  Mr.  Johnson  noti 
tells  his  story  with  spirit  and  directness,  but  be  i 
an  accumulation  of  intereftting  fitct«  about  the  ■ 
people  of  the  Simth. 

"Versailles  Is  jHir  eminence!  the  chateau  of  thiB 
Iwns,  and  he  who  knows  it  iatiniately  has  lived  tiUD 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries."  Thllfa 
opening  of  the  ))reface  of  "  Roniauce  of  the  Bom 
Chateaux"  (Putnam),  by  Elizabeth  W,  Chinpi 
The  author  knows  her  Yersaillea  Intimately,  oadb 
IxKik  she  makes  live  again  the  "Insolent,  innw^i 
liat,  of  the  world  worldly"  people  of  Qw  Bon 
nobility.  She  has  absorbed  the  spirit  of  the  tliM 
presenti'd  It  In  graceful  writing  and  octiatte  hbi 
proportion. 

BIOGRAPHIES  AND  REUINIBCBMCU. 

There  are  half-twloien  new  rolumee  at  hiogn^ 
personal  reminiscences  which  are  of  notablalmpgrti 
— Gen.  Jolin  U.  Gordon's  "  RemlnlsoMicM  of  ttt  C 
War"(Scribncr),  "HawthomeaDdHlBCIi'da"(Bii] 
by  Julian  Hawthorne,  Dr.  Btmon  NewminVk  "B 
inisceuces  of  an  Astronomet"  (HonchtiM,  m 
''  Recollections  of  Richard  Henry  8toddaid'*(pa 
"  Thirty  Years  of  Musical  Life  In  ILondon  "  {OMa 
by  Herman  Klein,  and  Prof.  G.  B.  Carpantw%U9^ 
of  Whittler  (Houghton,  MiSUu),  la  tha  "^Mri 
Men  of  Ijetters  "  series. 

General  Gordon  has  written  the  fnutlc,  atnl^tfk* 
sforyof  bis  own  ezpeilencea  as  nii  iiUluw  111  fttf 
federate  army.    He  has  deacribed  InHmatalj'  a  p 


(Author  of  "  RemlniaoenoM  ot  tha  CMl  Wm") 
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numberof  niovemeutsofthe  war  wliicli  have  previously 
be«n  relegated  to  the  backgrounil,  as  well  as  the  larger 
and    uiore  critical   operations.      He   haa   sliown    the 

n  methods  oF  attack  and  defense  that  characterized  ttie 
armies  under  various  generals,  and  has  given  personal 

;  bnman  pictures  of  the  men  he  knew  and  beside  whom 
lie  fought  for  the  "lost  cause,  "privates  as  well  as  gener- 
als. He  has  told  the  story  simply  and  filled  it  with  vital 
i&cidentaof  his  own  experience.  It  isas  fresh  as  if  it  had 
been  written  in  1865,  except  that  the  spirit  of  that  time 
Iiaa  been  mellowed  by  the  years.  Altogether,  it  is  a  hu- 
EDaa  document  of  the  greatest  crisis  in  our  history  which 
In  interest  will  rank  with  General  Grant's  "Memoirs." 


Thirty  Yeara  of  Musical  LlCe  in  London."; 


Julian  Hawthorne's  agreeable  and  sketchy  remfllis- 
cencen  of  hiEs  father  will  be  enjoyed  primarily  because 
of  their  intimate  personal  character,  and  because  no 
biographer  of  Hawthorne  could  have  such  complete 
material  at  his  disposal.  Tlie  book  is  full  of  charac- 
teristic incidents,  and  the  friends  of  the  novelist,  Al- 
cott,  Stoddard,  Ticknor,  Story,  the  great  English  writ- 
ers, and  many  others,  stand  out  almost  as  clearly  as 
Hawthorne  himself.  We  get  closer  to  Hawthorne  the 
iiiiin  than  in  any  book  that  has  yet  been  published. 

Professor  Neweomb's  reniiniscencesare  not  only  aeim- 
pleandniodeststoryofhi.'iowninieresting  life  and  o(  the 
scientificmen  with  whom  be  has  been  in  contact,  hut  in- 
clude also  an  outline  histuryof  the  great  astronomic 
tiioveiiieuts  lit  the  period,  the  great  telescopes,  and  the 
transits  of  Venus  in  1874  and  18Si,  the  Lick  Observatory 
receiving  es{)ecial  attention.  Professor  Newcomb  is 
perhapi,  as  widely  known  as  any  modern  astronomer, 
through  his  targe  amount  of  popular  writing,  as  well 
as  through  his  work  itself,  and  his  book's  value  is 
equaled  by  his  distinctly  interesting  writing. 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard's  "  Hecollections"  are  full  of 


sympathetic  humor,  and  bring  the  reader  into  close 
touch  with  literary  America  of  (lie  last  half-century 
and  more.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  of  high  literary  at- 
tainments in  the  period  whom  you  wish  to  know  that 
you  will  not  meet  intimately  in  this  volume.  And  the 
man  you  will  know  best  at  the  end  is  perhaps  the  beat 
worth  knowing  of  all,  Mr.  St<iddard  himself.  The  vol- 
ume is  edited  with  rare  judgment  by  Ripley  Hitchcock. 

Probably  no  living  man  has  known  intimately  as  many 
of  the  later-day  masters  of  music  as  Herman  Klein,  for 
thirtyyearsoueofthe  leading  London  critics.  While  hia 
book  is.  In  a  measure,  a  history  of  three  decades  of  mod- 
ern music,  it  is,  first  of  all,  a  collection  of  intimate  and 
charming  sketches  of  the  great  singers,  pianists,  violin- 
ists, and  composers  of  the  period.  The  book  reads  like 
a  novel,  and  will  be  interesting  to  music-lovers  and  mu- 
sician-worshipers of  tills  and  many  another  day. 

Professor  Carpenter's  biography  of  WLittier  has  been 
written  sympathetically  from  a  mass  of  hitherto  sepa- 
rated information.  While  it  is,  in  a  measure,  a  picture 
of  Whittier  the  man,  it  is  more  clearly  the  story  of  the 
clevetopment  of  his  art,  done  with  scholarly  and  lil«rar; 
insight. 

Three  biographies  of  ditleriug  times  and  people  are 
"The  Motiier  of  Washington  and  Her  Times"  (Mao- 
millan),  by  Mrs,  Hoger  A.  Pryor;  "Philip  Schuyler" 
(Dodd,  Mead),  by  Bayard  Tuckerman,  and  "Spencer 
Kelloggl)rowu"(Appleton),  edited  by  George  Gardner 
Smitli.  Mrs.  Pryor's  book  is  a  delightful  picture  of  the 
women  of  Colonial  times,  and  particularly  of  the 
mother  of  Washington,  who  has  hitherto  lived  only  in 
her  son.  The  people  of  the  early  times  iu  Virginia  live 
again  in  a  large  number  of  consecutive  iucidenta  and  in 
charming  description  of  their  life, — Colonel  Byrd,  the 
Lees,  the  Carters,  the  Tayloes,  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
and  literally  hunilreds  of  others  ;  and,  most  important^ 
the  serene  woman,  who  had  sacrificed  everything  for 
the  cause,  saying  after  a  victory,  "Geot^e  generally 
carries  through  whatever  he  undertakes."  Mr.  Tucker- 
man's  memoir  of  General  Schuyler  is  a  just  account  of 
the  life  of  that  gentleman,  citizen,  and  soldier,  written 
from  authoritative  material.  The  diary  of  Spencer 
Kellogg  Brown  tells  at  first  hand  of  the  border  struggle 
in  Kansas,  and  of  his  experiences  in  the  navy  during 
the  Civil  War.  As  a  dramatic  story  out  of  real  life, 
and  of  a  period  filled  with  struggle  and  action,  the  book 
is  interesting, 

"The  Adventures  of  an  Army  Nurse  "  (Little,  Brown) 
Is  the  edited  diary  of  a  nurse  who  in  the  Civil  War  and 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  War 'did  the  grim  work  of  on 
army  nurse.  The  diary  is  full  of  incident  kdA  of  bn- 
man heart-throbs,  of  bravery  and  sacrifice  and  death. 
"Talks  with  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena"  (McClurg)  isR 
condensed  translation  of  General  Baron  Gourgand'a 
journal,  containing  complete  that  part  of  the  journal 
which  was  kept  on  their  journey  from  Waterloo  to  SL 
Helena,  and  Napoleon's  chats  with  the  general  during 
his  imprisonment.  Napoleon  reveals  himself  in  these 
interviews,  and  his  frank  opinions  of  men  and  evente 
of  his  career  and  of  the  time, 

"The  Nemesis  of  Froude"  (Lane) Is  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  Carlyle-Froude  controversy,  kept  alive  with 
amazing  persistence  and  bad  taste  by  the  friends  of  the 
great  men.  Each  book,  however,  has  the  value  of  un- 
earthing new  material  about  both  Cariyle  and  Fronde. 
"Among  the  Great  Masters  of  the  Drama"  (Dana  Bs- 
tes)  is  an  entertaining  series  of  sketebes  o(  lamonB  . 
playwrights,  actors,  and  sctresaee. 
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MRS.  AXXA  llOWMAN"  DO»l),  wb.l«■iutf^eslill^,' 
d^'^«;r[Ilt  iuriM  lit  Fri'iicli  iitiii  KiiitllHh  iwTin-iy  Imvi- 
bven  nolit'fil  In  pri'viuiisnuiiilHTHot  (be  Krvikwof  HK- 
VIEWH,i!jth<'iiiUli<)ri>fiiiH>rlly  voliimi- i>iititU>cl  "In  I  lie 
I>a1]ici-!>iif(ht!:^uliaii"(l)<«l<l..MtHil &(.'<!. J.  Astliegui-Kt 
otUtii.  H..riice  I-.-ru-r.  ..iir  ai.]l«v-i-^i.li.r  u>  I'mm-e,  Mrs, 
Dmld  wiiM  rerelvMl  by  t)ii'  Siilluii  iil  liU  tovirt,  dinwl 
witrb  him,  anil  wax  ]H'r«im:il1y  I'linilin'it'il  ihi-ouKh  tlir 
iDiluautiinlHreHiinil  imrks  which  cij:i«litiiif  his  privnti' 
domain.  In  tliu  present  wurk.  whii-h  U  iimst  iippni- 
prUttcly  anil  artiNliciilIy  iUuMntted.  Mnt.  Ihxlil.  besidcN 
deitcriliinK  lliu  (iHiiils  nf  ihU  vU\t  to  the  Snltaii'K 
palnci-sKivesnni-titertiiiiiitiKiu.'CiiiiiiliirTiirkislipoliti- 
Cftl  llfi>  of  liMliiy.  It  is  ^Hfk■  l»  Kiiy  tliiil  thf  subject  )iuh 
never  iH'fore  lieeri  mi  fiiliy  or  mi  iitiriirlivcly  pretieiitrd 
In  GiiKlish. 

Au<it.lieF  stJUidiinl  wiirk  liy  an  .\iiierirati  niithor  on 
an  OriL-[iUil  subject  U  Mr.  Frwlerit  C.  I'l-ulield'H  "  Pres- 
mt-Diiy  Egypt"  itViilury).  n  new  eiiitiou  of  whi<h 
has  recently  appearnl.  1'lie  Khedive  t.f  Knypt  has  pri)- 
nouneLil  this  vrork  "the  only  Ixwk  puhlisliiilcin  Kgj'pt 
of  tJi-dny  by  an  anlhor  thoron);lily  nc(|imi[ite<l  with  the 
subject  IhrtiuKli  Iouk  reHklence  and  iitTlelal  iHwition  in 
Uie  cc)untry."  For  fmir  yeiirs,  fnnn  l>m  to  1897,  Mr. 
Peaflelil  «'a»  Uiiitisl  Stuica  dipluniatic  agjenl  and  cou- 
■ul-general  to  Rgjiit.  His  aim  in  tliis  volume  bax 
been  ''to  i)resent  a  xerieH  'if  faithful  pii-turcs  of  the 
Egypt  that  in  tnterestliij;  to  the  winter  visitor,  healtli- 
■eeker,  and  general  retuler  <lei'truuH  of  learning  HOme- 
thtng,  and  nut  too  much,  of  contem]K>rary  L-nndltlons  of 
the  oldest  country  in  the  world." 

Still  another  American  view  of  Kiutern  cimditioiiH  is 
preeented  in  "Tu-Day  in  Syria  and  Palestine."  by 
William  Kleroy  Curtis  (Kevell).  This  volume  of  over 
Sve  huiulrul  paK^^  preserven  in  permiuient  form  the 
letters  which  appeared  iiithe  Chlcaxo  Jiw'onl-JfccnM 
In  the  KpririK  of  1W)1.  These  lettuni,  Mr.  CurtiH  states. 
V  dictAted  at  the  rale  of  twenty-tive  hundred  wonis 
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a  day,  durinti;  the  entire  Journe:^.  whervrtt4 
could  be  found  to  pnt  n  typewriter.  A  Mr 
imprewiuiiM  recorded  nnd«r  nnch  -' —  i  ii[t»l^ 
necessarily  iif  less  Tolne  than  would  be  ttrt  (H 
formed  after  (continued  lasidence  in  lb«  M 
detnTiUil.  Ktill,  they  ore  Interesting  na  fbam 
inipressiims  made  by  Uie  Ancient  iiuitftaUgBij 
Orient  on  the  alert  mind  or  the  wide-airi^ij 
American.  Most  of  the  photoKraphs  n««d  ttt 
trating  this  volume  were  tekem  by  Misa  Khit» 
C'tirlis  the  aiithor'ndangbtcr. 

A  tuleuf  realadventnreuidclttriag  is  tile  nam 
WasliiiiKton  li.  Vonderlip,  "!»  Search  of  n  SI 
Klondike,"  ns  «■!  forth  by  Harnw  B.  Hulbert(C«c 
After  tile  discoveries  of  th«  rl«h  gold  duptnitot 
Viikrin,  Mr.  Vtinderllp  detenained  to  tnakpahn 
similar  riihi's  in  Kamchatka iKMt  nortliern  Stbcdi 
this  end  he  spent  fonrteea  moathii  pPoniwotlBg 
liussian  syiKiieatc,  living  all  the  time  with  thoU 
'llie search  for  a  Siberian  Kloadlke  wiw  DOraM 
but  Ilie  man  who  made  theaaaveh  caiik-  intopvl 
i)f  a  ifreat  fuiiil  of  information  About  this  UuM 
liin<l  anil  its  scanty  DopuloUon.  All  this  in  moc 
pn'scnted  by  Mr,  Hiilbert  and  IttnstTatcd  wllA  • 
iiumlHT  iif  most  interesting  pbotc^raptis. 

In  ".My  IV-von  Year-fMiUBiiibiBMhiit  chonitl 
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liv  ClifWii  Johnnoii,  tcigetlier  with  an  introduction  by 
M..  Hamilton  W.  Maine.  As  thus  adorned,  the  Ixiok 
makes  a  capital  cumiianion  volume  to  Thoreau's 
xkotcheft.  In  Honie  n^pects,  indeed,  JeCeries  was  asoit 
of  English  Thoreau. 

An  extremely  timely  puWication  from  the  name  house 
is  a  volume  «Dt,icl«l  "Around  the  Caribbean  and  Across 
Panama,"  by  Dr.  Francis  C.  Nieholas.  For  some 
years,  Ur.  Nicliolas  has  been  enf^agcd  in  the  examina- 
tion of  lands  and  mines  around  the  iHthmus  of  Panama. 
Til  the  course  of  these  investifcations  he  has  v)sit«d 
many  of  the  InUiau  tribes  to  which  whit«  men  have 
heretofore  liad  little  access.  The  manners  and  customa 
of  these  natives  are  fully  described  in  Ills  book. 

"  The  Cathedrals  of  Northern  France,"  by  Francis 
Miltoun  (Boston  :  L.  C.  Page  &.  Co,),  is  preeminently  an 
architect's  book,  and  yet  not  in  a  strictly  technical 
sense.    Some  travelers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  guido- 


InMratlon  (reduced)  from  "An  EngUsh  Village.'' 

iter  of  Devonshire  life-  Mr.  Eucn  Phillpots,  de- 
8  the  familiar  landscapes  of  hi.-t  favorite  region  in 
h(ui{{ing  BeaxODs  with  all  his  accustomed  power 

n  English  Village"  Is  the  title  given  to  a  new 
la  at  "Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  County,"  by 
ird.  Jefferies  (Boston :  H.  M.  Ciildwell  Company). 
work,  because  it  is  so  largely  autobiographical, 
Jways  been  the  most  interesting  to  American 
n  of  all  the  writings  of  Euglaiid's  most  notable 
■B  writ«r.  With  the  present  edition  are  printe<l 
>y-flYe  photographs  ot  rural  life  made  iu  Wilt«hire 


■kA\  (nini  ■■Mylli'vim  Yes 


Cover  deBign  (reduced). 

lx>ok  discussions  of  French  architecture ;  someatudeut* 
and  general  readers  who  have  never  traveled  wotlld 
like  \M  read  au  intelligent,  straightforward  account  of 
those  magnificent  structures  which  were  old  when  oar 
own  country  was  young.  Such  will  find  the  detider*- 
t.um  in  Mr.  Miltoun's  volume,  which  abounds  in  sound 
and  useful  information. 

In  "The  I^nd  of  Little  Bain "  (Houghton,  MilBln), 
Mm.  Mary  Hunter  Austin  reproduces  the  atmosphere  of 
one  part  of  our  great  country  which  most  of  ourwriten 
have  thus  far  let  severely  alone. — namely,  the  desert  re- 
gions of  the  for  West.  Mrs.  Austin  is  familiar,  from 
long  residence,  with  Uie  country  stretching  south  from 
the  Sierra  Nevada  range  ttoA  tlie  Yoeemlte  Into  the  Abv 
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jaT6  Desert,  and  iiiclmliiin  tlit  riir-fiiiiied  Di-at  li  Valley. 
Readers  of  Mrs.  Austin's  Kki-tdies  in  ilie  Athixtic 
JfoHlWj/aiiiliitheniiftjauiim'Miiii  nuttiw^l  X»\iv  t»ld  of 
lier  UDUBUiil  pijwerH  km  i>  ilRirri|itive  writt-r.  llcr  work 
deals  oltogethiT  williouttif-doiir  lite,  aud  ri-n>untti  only 
what  Blie  liiu>  herselt  seen  anil  t>xiieriraei-<l.  Ttu-  mar- 
ginal illustrations  of  the  volume  art!  tlif  workof  Mr.  E. 
Boyd  Smith,  who  is  himself  nnusmilly  (nmitiarwith  the 
marvels  o(  this  Westi'm  desert  laiul. 

A  new  IxKik  by  Mr.  (;Li)rjj;e  Wliartim  James  is  de- 
Tot«d  to  "The  Indians  of  the  I'iiinteil  Dest-rC  Keifiou" 
(Boston:  Littli-,  Brown).  Tliesc  tndiiins.  lhi>  JIupis, 
Navahoes,  Wallapais,  and  llavasiipais,  an-  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  kiKiwn  to  Ihi;  Amt-rican  readinff  public,  al- 
though considfral)lo  hiis  Ixi'ii  writleu  regariliuK  speciial 
customsof  the  Iliipisaml  the  NavahiH's.  ^fr.  James  de- 
serves great  crulit  for  tlic  enliKliteuing  ilescriptions 
that  he  gives  of  the  homes,  habits,  and  characteriHtics 
of  these  Southwestern  Iriljes,  and  jwrluiiw  no  letw  cretlit 
(or  the  Reries  of  excellent  pliotographs  tiiat  lie  has 
taken,  from  which  his  book  is  illustrated.  Ijiko  the 
author's  work  on  the  Grand  CaHon  r)f  the  Colorado, 
this  book  is  the  result  of  iier!«)nal  ejtpvrienee  and  ad- 
venturous journeys  over  the  h-oHlhweslem  deserts. 

BOOKS  ON  HUMAN  CONDITIONS. 

In  takinii;  np  Mrs.  Ztfaud  Ilalliuglun  Ituoth's 


■'  (Hevell)  the  reiubT  should  n 


.  the  covers  a 
treatise  on  penology 
or  criminology.  Iii- 
Hteadofthat,  the  very 
first  chapter  makes 
an  appeal  to  his  intel- 
ligent sympathy,  and 
as  he  readu  on  the  ap- 
peal grows  the  more 
insistent.    It  is  such 


a  tale. 


ithen 


r  dcslini  (reducLtl). 


hind  the  bars  himself 
might  tell,  had  he  the 
gift  of  utteraiice  and 
the  faith  that  the 
world  outside  the 
pristm  ■  walls  would 
listen  to  his  words. 
Because  he  tacks  that 
gift  and  that  faith, 
Mrs.  Booth,  the 
"Little  Mother"  to 
thousands  ot  Ameri- 
can 'prisoners,  voices  the  cry  of  her  "  boys,"  and  ao  we 
have  a  Iwok  written,  sail,  were,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Uie  cell.  'Sits.  Booth  makes  known  to  us  as  fully  as  may 
be  the  hopes  and  fears  and  aspirations— the  outlook  on 
life— ot  the  man  in  the  eell.  Her  book  is  fiirtbcr  helpful 
In  the  information  tliat  it  givesof  the  practical  work  for 
discharged  iirisuners  cimdurtiil  by  the  Volunteers  of 
America,  «f  which  (General  lialliugtoii  UfHitli  is  the 
head.  Altogether.  It  is  a  st.rim);  proscnlation  of  the 
claims  of  a  nt'iflecteil  and  ofti-n  ill-treiit'sl  class  in  the 
community.  As  a  statement  ot  tarts,  it  Is  convincing, 
and  cannot  fail  to  prove  eiTiwtive.  'llic  author  asks 
"no  sentimenlal  sympathy  or  pity,  no  patronage  or 
charity,  but  only  understand injf,  justice,  and  fair 
play." 
II  any  of  our  ivriters  may  be  said  to  be  at  home  in  the 


portraiture  o[  real  life  in  the  New-  York  lenenwKa. 
surely  is  Mr.  Jacob  A.  KIIh.  His  last  boot,  ■ChBdii 
of  the  Tenements"  (Macmillan),  is  made  upof  iMis 
most  ot  which,  Mr.  Riis  tells  U9,  came  to  bim  iai 
course  of  his  work  aa  a  police  reporter,  and  sreglrai 
the  world  exactly  as  Mr.  Hiis  received  them— vitbij 
invention  or  eml>elliHhment.  Snch  tales  arrnotw' 
classed  with  fiction,  since  tbey  rejtort  true  happeiiii 
in  the  dally  life  ot  the  people,  but  Id  the  directiieau 
simplicity  of  the  telling  there  is  a  lesson  that  shnli! 
heeded  by  every  ambitioua  flction-writer. 


Mr.  Jack  London  is  a  otory-writer  who  has  tried  1 
'hand  at  reporting,  the  result  being  a  subatutl 
volume,  with  many  pictures,  entitled  "The  Peopk 
the  Abyss"  (Macmlllsn).  In  thin  book  the  nadei 
introduced  to  the  life  of  the  vast,  roysterloiui,  a 
dreary  (Inst  Iiondon.  The  author  can  hardly  be  i 
garderl  as  a  pioneer  in  this  field,  itam  than  t«ti 
years  ago,  the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant,  fn  "AllSott*«i 
Conditions  ot  Men,"  pictured  thehaman  ddaotB 
London,  and  thereby  atlmuIMed  the  Iralldingcf  tttl 
tamed  "  People's  Palace."  The  young  Amortmi  wfH 
has  studied  the  people  of  the  great  BSast  Bind  Iqrllieai 
methods  that  an  explorer  might  adopt  In  IcaniBS  I 
charactcrlslicH  of  a  sarnge  tribe  In  Dwkeat  AM 
He  has  goue  among  them,  lived  with  them,  bMI 
with  them,  and  by  degrees  has  mantcred  more  cf  tfe 
secrctfl  than  would  ever  have  been  revealed  to  a  itna| 
however  kindly  disposed.  The  mdly  IntenaUng  p 
ot  the  st4iry  is  the  author's  acoonnt  of  how  )w  dU  i 
this.  It  was  a  plunge  Into  uncharted  ImmaB  «U 
but  the  outcome  was  a  poritive  addithm  to  onritaA 
knowledge  concerning  the  real  lUe  of  onr  Uma  bl 
naked,  tmglossed  sordldnesa,  the  plctanla  o 
lent,  and  yet  its  verities  moat  na4 
The  metropolis  in  Home  of  Its  n 
preninted  in  "Dickens'  London,"  hf  1 
(Hoston  :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.).  T  '  ' 
implies,  of  the  London  that  I 


ILLUSTRATED  GIFT  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


'  porarieH  loved  and  cherisheil,  this  volume  acquaints  us 
-'with  the  buildings  and  topOKraphical  features  <•(  the 
~  «ity  that  have  survived  from  Dickens'  da;  to  our  own, 
-^and  incidentally  furniahes  admirera  of  the  great  noveliat 
'^^rith  much  ent«rtaiiiiug  information  regardiag  local- 


ities especially  identified  with  the  life  and  work  of  the 
English  author  who  has  done  most  to  spread  abroad  a 
knowledge  of  hU  city  on  iti  human  side.  The  illustra- 
tions are  well  chosen.  All  in  all,  the  Loudon  of  the 
middle  Victorian  era  is  cleverly  epitomized  in  the  book. 


;  ILLUSTRATED  GIFT  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


T3  .        - 

A  trated  by  Mr.  Will  H.  Low,  with  marginal 
touB  by  Ur.  Charles  L.  Hinton  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
-Oo,),  !■  one  of  the  artistic  triumphs  of  the  season's 
iMlA-maklng.  Here  author,  artiste,  and  printer  have 
mat  on  common 
graond,  and  the  joint 
prndoot  of  Uieir  ef- 
fljrtB  Is  a  new  lnt«i^ 
pratntion  of  more 
OuHi  one  chapter  of 
Matnre'B  story. 

A   few   years   ago, 
Outfit   Black's   litUe 


ihtp' 


end- 

lame  known  in 

of  Ameri- 

homee,  and  this 


ulai 


r«ftr  the 

Sooteh  preacners 
htnolly  on  "Work" 
(Beroll)  Is  likely  to 
h&ve  quite  as  wide  a 
cinnilatioD,  with  its 
attractive  binding 
and  decorated  mar- 
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"Rnth  Ogden"  (Mrs.  Charles  W.  Ide)  has  written  a 
Christmas,  message  entitled  "Friendship,  the  Good  and 
Perfect  Gift"  (Stokes)— a  brochure  at  once  beautiful  in 
apirit  and  rich  in  suggestion. 

Anewiasueinthedainty  "Thumb-Nail Series" (Cen- 
tury) is  "Socrates,"  consisting  of  Plato's  "Apology" 
and  "  Crito,"  with  a  part  of  his  "Ph»do"  (Jowett's 
translation).  The  symbolical  cover  design,  like  so  many 
of  its  predecessors  in  the  series,  is  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Blanche  McMauus  Mansfield. 

"The  Art  of  the  Pitti  Palace,"  by  Julia  de  Wolf 
Addison  (Boston :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co,),  is  much  more 
than  an  art  gallery  catalogue.  The  author  has  made  a 
eerious  attempt  to  describe  in  unt^chnical  terms  the 
masterpieces  assembled  in  the  famous  old  palace,  and 
to  weave  into  the  account  the  most  salient  facts  in  the 
careers  of  the  various  artists  represented  in  the  col- 
lection. The  illustrations  are  chiefly  process  repro- 
ductions of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  paintings, 
together  with  views  of  the  building  itself.  The  com- 
bination of  pictures  and  text  goes  to  make  up  an 
interesting  souvenir  which  all  traveled  Americans  who 
have  visited  the  Pitti  Palace  will  be  glad  to  own. 

The  "Astor  Edition"  of  English  poets  (Crowell)  is 
generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  low-priced 
collections.  New  volumes  in  the  series  are  Chaucer's 
"Canterbury  Tales,"  with  an  introduction  by  Professor 


LouDsbury.  of  Yale,  and  a  glossarial  index,  and  the 
text  of  Spenser's  "FaPrie  Queene,"  to  which  Professor 
Trent,  of  Columbia,  supplies  an  introduction  and  a 
bibliographical  note.  The  same  publishing  bouse  has 
brought  out  the  "  Pembroke  Edition  "  of  Shakespeare's 
complete  works,  in  twelve  small  volumes,  edited  by 
Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke.  Elach  volume 
in  the  set  has  a  photogravure  froutispiece  and  mbri- 
cat«d  titles. 

A  volume  of  Tennyson's  poems,  chosen  and  edited  by 
Dr.  Henry  van  Dyiie  (Boston  :  Ginn),  will  be  eagerly 
welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  Tennyson  who  have  felt  the 
need  of  a  full  and  representative  selection  of  the  poet's 
masterpieces.  Br.  van  Dyke  contributes  a  biographical 
and  critical  introduction  of  one  hundred  pages.  The 
frontispiece  of  the  book  is  a  photogravure  reproduction 
of  the  sculptor  Partridge's  head  of  Tennyson. 

Aselectionof  "The  Best  Tales"and  "  The  Best  Poems 
and  Essays"  of  E^dgar  Allan  Poe  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Sherwin  Cody  (Chicago :  A,  C,  McClurg  &  Co,).  In 
these  two  volumes,  of  moderate  size,  one  may  have  the 
cream  of  Poe's  work.  It  is  a  reason  for  encouragement 
that  such  reprints  of  standard  American  authors  are  in 
demand. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  .sets  of  books  issued  this 
season  by  any  of  our  American  publishers  is  the  "Little 
French  Masterpieces, "  edited  by  Alexander  Jessup  (Put- 
nam). There  are  six  volumes  in  the  series,  each  of 
which  comprises  selections  (in  translation)  from  the 
works  of  someone  French  writer  of  distinction.  Ineach 
case  a  brief  introduction  by  some  competent  critic  pref- 
aces the  selections.  The  authors  included  in  the  series 
are  Prosper  Mfirimfe,  Gustave  Flaubert,  Thtophile  Gau- 
tier,  Balzac,  Dawdet,  and  Guy  de  Maupassant.  Print, 
paper,  and  binding  are  excellent. 

The  "Puritan  Edition  "of  "  The  Pilgrim's  ProgrosB  " 
(Revell)  contains  thirty-one  illustrations  in  Puritan 
costume  by  Harold  Coppii^.  The  idea  of  presenting 
Bunyan's  characters  in  the  dress  of  the  times  in  which 
Bunyan  himself  lived  is  a  happy  one.  In  this  edition, 
too,  a  special  effort  has  been  made  to  incorporato  In  the 
text  the  very  last  revisions  that  Bunyan  made,  down  to 
the  year  of  his  death. 

We  are  indebted  to  another  American  publiahlng 
house  (Crowell)  for  the  most  satisfactory  editiona  of  the 
old  English  novelists,  Fielding  and  Smollett.  The  seleo- 
tions  from  each  author  comprise  twelve  volumes, with  in- 
troductions by  Dr.  G.H.Maynadier,  of  Harvard,  and  the 
series  throughout  is  illustrated  in  photogravure  from 
drawings  by  Dunsmore,  Williams,  and  others.  The 
printing  was  done  by  the  University  Press,  Cambridge, 
and  is  creditable  in  every  respect. 

Still  another  reprint  by  this  house  comprises  Ormaby's 
translation  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  in  four  convenient  vol- 
umes, edited  by  James  Fltcmauric&-Eelly. 


i:..-ir.i   ii    r-  lutfl'  Iruoi-TlreUfcof  •  WMdenlh.lL- 
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i*iMi  •  'r<^ 

Drland.  Vir(:iiuaUvv«witlibfT  nncle^a  ToTy.vUk 
is  a  [Mtrioi :  »h«  ride*  in  dispuse  to  take  gold  to  Wi 
in^oD  at  Tall«y  Foi^e.  ahe  m— pu  death  >i  ibe  mi 
i-iv  <>t  Wyoming,  then  then  is  the  «~ling  or  bs btl 
and  ihe  dual  forgiriag  of  htx  conaiii.  who  if  an  An 
c.-ic  soM'Ier.  by  h«-  Torr  nticlc.  Tbomae  Nelson  h 
"Twii  PriM>aen~  iR.H.RiiaseUvilInsi«t«iiintak> 
VijVi'-^  K^P*  isibenoTTota  poor  little  crippled 
Moi:r.  Mildteil'^  little  dog  nms  away-  to  SloUy. 
M:Mivil  fi'ltowing  it  tKcamev  acqaainied  with  ibe  li 
i.'r:p-,>>.  Moliy  g<.<»  to  the  eooBtiy  with  MiMnd. 
:t,:v  u^b  :he  hrlp  ttt  >  morkiny^faj.  finds  her  mat 
I:  -Is  7.tnll<^«  :<>  «ay  that  Ibe  book  is  written  inanai 
tioiy'.e.  WrTMv^niarihepCBaftbeTHciaaHory-u 
iz.  Mrs.  I.'.  V.  JaaumnV  ~TUttledaias~  i.The  Geni 
Co.  .  ::-.-.:i.:ra::."D*hy  W.  Bcnda.  -UxOtBttntk 
\v  A--r.ic  M.  Bbjim«  I^e  A  SbepaidV  iUafOBMd 
:V.i--:i  T.  Mcrr::'^  U  the  Motr  of  a  Unle  ^  who  i 
w-.:  ^L  trT  f  Ai^.i'.y  ut  on^^ae  a  «mle^«Bt  so  t^  Jd 
KlTrr.  >. -a:i:  i.'an.>'.:n^  aboat  two  knadnd  jma  t 
Or.  ..;r.-- .:.^ a:  CharlenaD.tbej'SBdtbuaBlBUHii 
;*» ':.-.::■■!:  ry  ;uty-.c«  his  fine  Mr.  Blew  ickMcal 
ivliTx '.'.V'  '--  -~t'  I'-^  *^  pmnuuM  b>  ~CadD;~  tUs  I 


*•  "T^HK  Ne«-  B.V  a:  Dale." 

l-y  Charles  Mwanl  Rioh 

1        llar;xr  Ilr^»*.  .  "ill  be  >>f  inwnwl  to  prU  a» 

wei:a*Kv*.     rh.*lvyli*n%wa*su>lrt>fr.>tn  home  when 

Tierv  voMtc    WhileiraivIi^KwithaeiieiM-he  restuesa 

ehild;  eairrs  Dale  soh.v'..  where  his  vioi..r:e*  ovsrihe 

rival  aih:r;r»  of  Wes- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      ion  it-hiio'.,  eoKii'ised 

with  h:^  qule:.  r.-Anlv 

^^^^^^^^^R^^^H 

hearing,    make  him 

Tly  <am  br  an  aUi^ue.  Is  «ola 
>y  a  sappoaed  tefiiswbatm 
-Wcfl  PoiaiCkdam''bbrAM 
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.thor  of  the  "  Little  Girl  Next  Door,"  MIbb  Nina 
gives  U8  this  year  a  new  story  entitled  "  WInL 
eighbors,"  illustrated  by  Bertha  J.  DftTldson 
<hepard).  Sametimes  we  are  inclined  to  think 
It  the  convereatlona  upon  aanecessary  details 
•a  the  other  hand,  its  very  simplicity  miut 
to  the  child  reader  verisimilitude  to  nattim. 
nple,  the  following  dialogue  might  be  over- 
>m  two  little  girls  an;  day  of  the  year  :  "  I  like 
Br  than  any  little  girl  I  ever  knew,"  gaid  Wini- 
a  sudden  burst  of  enthusiasm.     "And  I  like 

and  ever  so  much,  too,"  responded  Lulu, 
ast  be  my  intimate  friend  all  winter.  Minnie 
IS  my  intimate  friend  last  year,  bat  her  fatber 
business  out  West,  ho  they  had  to  move  away." 
;.  Leonard's  "  How  the  Two  Ends  Met "  {T.  T. 
&  Co.).  illustrated  by  Charles  B.  Falls,  is  the 
how  the  commercial  end  and  the  residential 
le  Square  become  friendly  through  the  doings 
igirl. 

Qg  her  way  through  college  and  to  future  pros- 
the  theme  of  Mary  McKae  Culter's  "The  Girl 
pt  Up"  (Lee  &  Shepard),  illustrated  by  C. 
Villianis.  "The  MiHlftid  Uncle,"  by  Evelyn 
1  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.),  is  the  story  of  a 
xpress  parcel  which  comes  from  California  to 
-e  and  is  delivered  to  the  wrong  uncle,  but  de- 
lve with  him  after  finding  her  real  uncle  has 
dren  of  his  own. 

un  Publishing  Company's  imprint  is  upon  the 
e  of  the  follnvring  :  "  In  Alaskan  Waters,"  by 
Poster,  illustrated  by  Winfleid  Lukens;  "A 
Holly  Court,"  by  Elizabeth  Lincoln  Gould,  il- 

by  Ida  Waugh  ;  "A  Quaker  Maiden,"  by 
Raymond,  illustrftted  by  Ida  Waugh;  "A 
r  of  the  Union,"  by  Lucy  Foster  Madison,  11- 
by  Clyde  O.  Deiand  ;  "The  Little  Lady  of  the 
f   Annie   M.    Barnes,    illustrated  by  H^toe 


Wood;  "With  Ethan  Allen  at  Ticonderoga,"  byW, 
Bert  Poster,  Illustrated  by  F.  A.  Carter  ;  "Dearie  Dot 
and  the  Dog,"  by  Julie  M.  Lippmann,  illnatrated  by 
Margaret  F.  Winner,  and  "  In  the  Camp  of  the  OreekB," 
by  Louis  Pendleton,  illustrated  by  F.  A.  Carter. 

Then  there  are  "The  AdTentnres  of  Dorothy,"  by 
Jocelyn  Lewis,  illustrated  by  S,  M.  Stone  (Outlook  Pnb. 
Co.) ;  "  The  Green  Satin  Gown,"  by  Laura  E.  Richarda, 
illustrated  by  E.  B.  Barry  (Dana  Estes  Co.) ;  "  My  Won- 
derful Visit,''  by  EUcabeth  HIU,  illustrated  by  Beatrice 
Stevens  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  and  "New  Fortunes," 
by  Mabel  Earle,  illustrated  by  V.  Lowenheim  (S. 
Barnes  Co.). 

FOR  THE  LITTLE  TOTS. 


Gertrude  Smith,  author  of  the  "Roggieand  Reggie" 
series,  has  written  the  story  of  "Peter  and  Helen," 
which  has  been  illustrated  in  colors  by  the  Misses  E. 
Mars  and  M.  H.  Squire  (Harper  Bros.),  The  author 
understands  how  to  write  for  very  little  folks,  repeats 
ing  her  nouns  frequentiyand  using  short  sentences,  so 
that  the  child  reader  may  not  lose  its  bearings. 
A  story  for  children  of  about  six  to  eight,  but  wherein 
we  fear  the  sentences  are  rather  telegraphic  in  th^ 
brevity,  is  "Roger  and  Roae"  and  other  stories,  by 
Katharine  Beebe,  illustrated  by  Katharine  H.  Green- 
land (The  SaalQeld 
Pub.  Co.).  "More 
Five  Minute  Stories," 
by  Laura  C.  Richards, 
is  lUustrated  by  Wal  - 
lace  Goldsmith  (Dana 
Eetra  &  Co.). 

For  the  older  chil- 
dren, the  yoong  folks 
proper,  we  have  a 
goodly  supply  of 
wholeeome  stories. 
The  veteran  Sophie 
May  gives  another 
QuinuebaMett  story 
enUUed  "Joy  Bells" 
(Lee  &  Shepard). 
Then  we  have  "The 
Frolicsome  Four,"  by 
Edith  L.  and  Ariadne 
GUbert,  lUustrated  by 
Josephine  Bmoe  (Lee 
&  Shepard);  "Four 
Little  Indians,"  by 
Ella  Mary  Coatee,  il- 
lustrated by  W.  H. 
Richardson  (Henry  T.  Cootea  &  Co.) ;  "Ship  Ashorts" 
by  Edward  A.  Rand,  illustrated  l)y  Amy  Band  (Cin- 
cinnati: Jennings  &  Pye ;  New  York:  Baton  A  Molnl); 
"Gypsy  Jane,"  by  Harriet  A.  Cheever,  Uln«tn>t«d  by 
Bertha  G.  Davidson  (Dona  Estes  Pab.  Co.);  "HdOb 
Grant's  School  Days,"  by  Amond*  H.  Don^aa,  U> 
lustrated  by  Amy  Brooks  (Ziee  &  Bhepaid);  "Doco- 
thy's  Playmatea"  and  "Randj  and  Proa,"  botli  bj 
Amy  Arooks  and  lltnstrated  l)f  Om  Mitlior  (Lea  ft 
Shepard) ;  "  A  Dwighter  ot  Iha  Bleh,"  by  H.  B.Wallar, 
illustrated  by  BIbn  Benuwd  Thompscni  (Uttla,  Browu 
&Co.),  and"Th«BtatTBaokHcHiB^''byHmarWBUH 
illnslzated  by  J.  W.  Kranady  (Dana  Batw  A  Oo^)^ 


ninstntton  bvdnced)  from  "Joy 
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BOYS'  BOOKS. 

Tommy  Tiipl'CT 
'miim-Kini'.  |  Tummy 
Tom-'-  -l-'x:  I  Tor^ 
iiiliTiiiiiirrliiiilifijf— 

iiEDllCK  V.   IIOUAKT. 

For  Ixiys  cHiK-cUIIy 
w<'  linve   but   n  few 

Ij-Kikstliis  jciir:  tliese 
are  im  )s  1 1  y  al  Mia  t  very 
(nx«l  Uiys. 


SlilUe  (Uf  K  tfhep- 
ard).  is  a  story  of  the 
Xurtli.  Tht>  dfHcrip- 
ti[>n  <)t  liiiiiliering  in 

111)  Orfgon  forest 
gives  us  )Lii  iiiihuck- 
icye*l-  Kulijii-t    with 


tli(r  It 


<i(     tf 


Another  book  by  tlii?  simif  iivithnr  i."  "  Joe  Die  f^ui 
lUnstrHted  by  A.  B.  Sliute  (I-et  &  Slie|Mir<li,  Then  we 
have  -  True  IJlue,"  by  Edward  S.  Eilis,  illustrate  by  J. 
^V.  Keiiiieiiy  (Dana 
UBtes&  Co.):  "Young 
Heroes  of  Wire  and 
Rail,"  byAlvah  Mil- 
ton Kerr,  illustrated 
by  the  Messrs.  H.  C. 
BdH-ard3,H.  Burgess, 
J.  C.  I.«yeudecker,  F. 
R.  GriiRer,  and  Ln- 
ciuB  Hitchcock  (Lee 
&  Shepard);  "JDes 
Signal  Code,"  bv  W. 
ReiffHeKser.  illus- 
trated by  Ftunk  T. 
Merrill  (I*t- &  Sbci^ 
Hnll;  ''Folluwingtlie 
Ball."  by  A.  T.  Dud- 
ley, illustmteil  by 
Charles  Coi>eli>nd 
iLee&  Sheiinrd), and 
■ '  Abeud  o  ( t  he  A  nn  y .  " 
bv  W.  O.  Stoddard. 
illnstriiled  bv  C. 
Chase  Enii-rson  iLii- 
thrcp  Pub.  Ci..i. 


Cover  DeslKn  (reduced)  of  "Rhimes  of  Real  ChOdivL' 

printed  by  S.  H.  Burbank  &  Co.,  of  PhiladelphiA  (Xm 
York  :  Fox,  Duffield  &  Co.). 

In  -Lil  Verses  for  Ll'l  Fellen,"  by  George  Tm 
Hobart.  i11ustrat«d  by  B.  Man  and  i£.  H.  Squire  (R.  B. 
Russell),  the  com  fleld  and  cottage  beyonrl,  iilustr»liiii 
"  Teeney.  Weetiey  Fellers,"  Ib  an  nnuiiuitlly  excelleoi  to!- 
ored  illustration.  The  verse  of  Mr.  Hobart  is  not  lib 
the  eoniniou  rhymes  written  for  children.  Like  Jlr. 
Riley,  be  founds  each  poem  upon  some  true  episodfii 
child  lite,  but.  UB  iu  the  case  of  Mr.  Riley's  subjects,  n 
tear  they  are  such  as  wilt  Interest  tbe  elders  ratbn'  tb« 
the  little  ones:  and  moreoTer,  the  Teraacolar  of  cbt 
Gernisn  and  ne^ro  verses  is  not  eaay  for  a  child  to  toa- 
prehend.  But  there  are  true  scenes  of  child  dnuna  de- 
picted in  most  of  Mr.  Hobart's  versee,  iw  ono  will  otaorc 
in  the  excerpts  we  make  for  onr  departmeiit  h^dln^ 

Denslow's  picture  books  ooine  to  us  thin  jetx  not  is 


Most  of  the  i 


;  I  (ic«g  rn  laki-  c 


itiiius  iu  the  seiison's  books  (while 
it  is  true  Ihey  uri'  of  a  higher  order  than  .-uch  illusira- 
tlons  ii*«l  to  lie  tweuty-live  years  ajiui  are  uf  the  lier- 
funetory  kind,  as  tlnxlijh  the  publisher  eousidereil  lUeui 
11  neeesNiry  evil,  and  iu  liinnyciiscsuf  eninr  printing  the 
reHisteritiir  »f  the  plate*  is  ri'  poiir  that  the  ndsplaecd 
out  1  i  ues  sut^p^t  that  the  drawing*  were  sent  bypicture- 
telettmphy.  But  there  are  a  few  exceptions  the  excel- 
lenit*  iif  which  calls  for  siM-i-ial  eorninent.  The  palm 
must  jro  to  ■■  Rhymes  of  Ri-al  ChiMren."  l)y  Betty  Sane, 
with  pictures  by  Jessie  Wilcnx^mith.  the  plates  are  en- 
graved by  the  Heck  Engraving  Cn..  ami  are  beautifully 


Illiutratioi]  (redacod) 


THE  SEASON  S  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


thick  volumes,  oa  they  linve  for  the 
iBst  tour  j'ears,  but  he  gives  ust  elve 
small  books,  eacli  ilevot-ed  to  some 
nursery  favorite  like  "Ht  mpty 
Dumpty,"  "Mother  Hubbard  and 
"Tom  Thumb."  In  the  last  nan  ed 
we  think  Mr.  Denslow  does  h  i  best 
but  sometimes,  as  in  "Mary  Had  a 
Little Iiamb,"horseplay is subst  tnted 
(or  grace. 

We  presome  there  la  a  cUentHe  who 
look  forward,  each  holiday  season  to 
the  annuals  "Chatterbox,"  published 
by  Dana  Estes  &  Co.  (n  little  behind 
the  time  in  the  pictures),  and  Sun 
day,"  published  by  Thomas  Nelson  &. 
Son.  They  certainly  give  great  var 
ety,  but  a  more  refining  infiuence 
would  surely  come  from  "Babj  Days 
pictures  and  t«xt8  mostly  from  St 
KIrhofas,  published  by  the  Century 
Co. 

NATURE   AND  ANIMAL  BOOKS 


,  J  Mister  Crow  and  ■ 

awful  cnw,— George  V.  Hobart 

The  most  charming,  natural,  style 
is  found  in  "Orchard-Land,"  by  Rob- 
mbers,  illustrated  in  color  by 
Reginald  Birch  (Harper  Bros.).  Ger- 
1  Peter  meet  A  chipmunk, 
who  saya  :  "  Geraldine,  you  asked  me 
where  I  lived  ;  I  live  in  a  hole  in  the 
e  a  ground  squirrel,  others 
:ker,  others  a  chipmuk,  and  still  others  a  chip- 
t.  So  there  you  are,  children.  Take  your  choice." 
1,  a  liat,  atter  flying  about,  says  he  has  been  eat- 
"'Eating  what?'  asked  Geraldine.  The  bat  re- 
;  'Eating  mosquitoes,  midges,  flies,  moths,  and 
ionnily  a  tender  beetle.  Didn't  you  know  I  eat 
flying?  Did  you  think  1  took  those  dipping, 
ig,  jerky  flights  tor  eiercise  P  Haa  nobody  told 
hat  1  am  chasing  insects  which  try  to  dodge  me, 
hat's  the  renson  I  flutter  about  in  such  an  eccen- 
Here,  certainly,  is  a  pleasant  way  for 
children  to  leum  nat- 
ural history. 

An  admirable  piece 
of  book-making  is  a 
bird  story  entitled 
"Song  of  the  Cardi- 
nal," by  Gene  Stta^ 
toQ-Porter,  illustrated 
by  the  author  from 
photographs  (Bobbs- 
MerriH  Co.). 

"^sop's  Fables  iu 
Rhyme  for  Children," 
by  Richardson  D. 
Whlu  and  Margaret 
D.  Longley  (Saalfleld 
Pub.  Co.),  can  be  enu- 
merated among  the  at- 
tracti  ve  picture  books, 
for  Mr.  Bull,  though 


■he    Ro- 

ice  of  Cln. 


.    Some  pi 


■  desiKii  {reduced)  of  "Or- 


flgu 


draughtsman,  is  one  of 
our  most  original  animal 
draugblemen,  and  his 
treatment  of  such  sub- 
jects as  "The  Fox  and 
the  Grapes,"  "The  Shep- 
herd Boy,"  '■The  Hare<! 
and  the  Frogs,"and  "Bell- 
ing the  Cat "  is  worthy  of 
the  foremost  masters  of 
illustrating;  his  draw- 
ings are  full  of  go,  and 
are  decorative  in  arrauge- 

"In  the  Magic  Forest," 
a  modern  fairy  story,  by 
Steward  Edward  White 
(The  Macmillan  Co.),  vi- 
sions of  Indian  life  are 
brought  before  little  Jim- 

\VTiile  theanimal  books 

this  year  are  not  as  many 

as   usual,   the   few  pub- 

for  the   moat  part  well  written.    Among 

these  there  are     B  g  Jack''  and  other  true  stories  of 

horse's,  bj  Cal  r  elle  E   Jackson,  and  "The  Story  of  a 

Cat    bythe  same  author 

both  published  by  J.  F, 

Taylor  &  Co.  ;  "  Rover's 

Story,"  by  Helena  Hig- 

ginbotham,     illustrated 

by  the  author  and  from 

photographs  (Lee  & 

Shepard),  and    "Two 

Little  Savages ,  "  by  Er- 
nest Thompson  Seton,  il-      

lostrated  by  the  author      ^n^^cilliMnlaiiiiiitalMI&ninM 

(Doubleday,  Page  &Co.).       ^Bpjinj  fnnriTM  A,y  J^ryAnm 

OLD-TIME    FAIRY  IllustrBtion    (rednced)    from 

TALES.  "Robin  Hood,  His  Book." 

ivoTidertf  derfatTlea 
tome  I  Doivn  vy  der  moonlight  vay,  |  Und  den  mit 
tiim  eoTne  predaygameg  |  Dey  po  to  vorh  unS  play,— 

GeoBOE  V.  HOBABT. 

Of  course,  there  is  a 
fair  percentage  of  books, 
as  usual,  wherein  the 
classic  t^ry  tales  are  re- 
prlnt«d  with  new  illus- 
trations, or  rewritten. 
We  presume  the  Judi- 
cious parents  will  select 
flrst,  among  these,  "The 
Crimson  Fairy  Book,"  by 
Andrew  Lang,  illusteat- 
ed  by  H.  J.  Ford  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.),  be- 
cause of  the  popularity 
of  this  chromatic  series, 
and  because  of  the  repu- 
tation of  the  editor.  De- 
spite the  latter  recom- 
mendation, however, 
there  ts  some  dubioos 
English  to  be  found  in 
the  pages;  and  we  an 


tiv.'sur.'(iiiitfUi.-l)..sl 
pBlmliim  f.iryimllifiil 
mliiiU.  II.'r.'Ls>int-x- 
Hmi.l.-:  ■■■n,.-kiiiK»i' 


ottlifilliistnil 

til  lilt'  0>1lllHlli 

1MB.' is  knowingly  I'.ii 
doiHly  .Iniwii  .III  i,H> 
hanUv  WnihW. 

Ap»iusiimi.tiii.iisii 
OutltKik  Cimitmiiv  i-i 
Uv  Little  I'wiiK'."  l>: 
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NONSBNSfi:    BOOKS. 

f  (?ic  Earth  and  Etmt  of  the  3f<* 
'  ilngHandxrhlaU-inin  tHtie.\ 
nnil  the  Lionn  Itow-uynr.  \ 

the  Monkey  B 
Imps  from,  bona* 
Itouyh.—GEOSiiJ 
Hob  ART. 

The  books  olim 
Bible  Ktories  w] 
Hhould  be  cnilnl 
coiirtesy.  wepmia 
fairy  storie!>.  nc 
special  BttentioD  f 
the  publisbem  t 
rear.  "Mollj-aiid 
Un  wise  man." 
John  Kendr 
Bangs,  illtutnut 
Albert  LeFBiing 
CUrke  V.  Dwi^ 
(Henry  T.  Cnu*! 
Co.),  is  replete  i 
nonseuM  of  the  t 
for  which  the  uil 
has  woD  H  nalii 
repatation.  The  11 
are clei-erly drawn.  Thenthere  are -SuGii 
Slid  a  tiriffin,"  by  Birdsall  Otis  Edey.  with  full-p 
pictunv  by  Beatrice  Baxter  Bayl  (R.  H.  RomfIIn  -' 
F.iirim'  Circus."  b>-  XeviUe  Cain  (R.  H,  Rnnell):  '■' 
Surprising  Adventured  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon.'  by 
M.  ^tewsnl.  flltiatrsted  by  L.  .1.  Bridgeman  iLct 
Sheitaidi.  and  "Twj- 
liglit   Tnlei 


SI  lie  liirm>viiliimi>  (ninithe 
•Tin-  (Hitlixik  Fiiiryliook 
»  Wiiiiiiiijjiou.   illiisirated 


inii^l  livI..,T.  Bridge- 
man  T.  Y.  Crowelli: 
C.X  . 

L.  t'miik  Bsam-  (be 
anthor  vt  the  ini- 
men^vlvivpularconiir 
U.P.TJ  "Tht  Witard 
cC  O / ■ '  understands 
tfaiiri'UgLIy  tbe  value 
.'f  dovetailing  the 

That   they  form  a  to- 

;■.::) :^tv  nith  a  be^Dning.  a  n: 

vv.ir  ::■>  less  tban  fimr  bi 

^-Iv  on*  .•!  them.   - Th*  i 

;::M>.T-ired  by  Fanny  Y,  C<i«T,  I 

r:-::.T  -..iv  oi  :i«<*.     The  ocheniM 

!'Oi."  :::u4:»Md  by  W.  w,  : 
l'^*- :    -The  Mafi'-'^l  MoMieh  of  Mb,» 
V-i:.k  Verbwk.  cvpyTipbted  19D0  ^  B.  H.  BmmIIi 

"r-rl.'.fr  ft= J Advniiom of Saaia t^HOit* Otaatn 
Vv  M.tTv  C^1K''.<9  Clark.  coOTTiskUdliS.  naae  bo 
.1^  -.  ■*  v.:  r-i>".;*brf  by  the  B  ~  ~     "" 


n-iu.~  pittared  hf  1 
:arrcoc.   Fi>SLD«atH«kOK,h 
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OF 


NEW  BOOKS  on  HISTORY  and  BIOORAPHY 


spicuous 


**  A  hook  'i'hiih  tin  II  rank  with  the  few  realh'  ^reat  biographies 
which   have  bten  produced  during   the  past  hundred  years ^ 

NOW    RKADY  — TH?:    TWENTIETH    THOUSAND    OF 

Mr.  JOHN   MORLEY'S 

Life  of  William  E,  Gladstone 

In  Three  Octavo  VolumeSy  Illustrated  with  Portraits^  etc.      Cloth,  $io.JO  net, 

"  Mr.  MoRLKv's  biography  of  Gladstonr  is  accepted  by  all  reviewers  as  a  j^and  contribution  to  political  literature,  con- 
nous  f«>r  dignity  of  style,  sense,  proportion,  and  philosophic  gravity." — London  Cable  to  the  Neva  Yor-k  'J  rrSumr. 


"  It  is  a  great  task  greatly  achieved,  a  grand  portraiture  of  a  grand  subject  on  a  great  scale,  and  in  a  worthy  style." 

The  S^ctntor,  London. 


The  Cambridge 
Modern  History 


Planned  by  the  late  Ix>rd  Acton,  To  be  complete  in 
12  volumes,  of  which  I.  The  Renaissanck,  II.  The 
United  States,  and  III.  The  Rekokmation  {Just 
ready)  are  already  issued. 

£4uk  volume  royal  9vo^  cloth^  S4^oo  net. 


A  History  of 
Modern  England 

By  HERBERT  W.  PAUL 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  this  forceful  work,  from  the 
younger  generation's  point  of  view.  To  be  completed 
in  five  volumes.  Cloth ^  Jfr'o^  Sj.oo  net. 

Robert  Morrfs 

Patriot  and  Financier 

By  ELLIS  P.  OBERHOLZER 

Based  on  the  man's  own  official  diaries  and  letter- 
books,  with  other  MSS.  never  before  available. 


Cloth,  «ft^»,  Sj.oo  net.    (/\»j/,?iv,  j(a:) 

Studies  in  Contem- 
porary Biography 

By  Mr.  JAMES  BRYCE 

Wonderfully  effective  sketches  of  twenty  of  the  creat 
personalities  of  the  loih  century,  bcginninj^  with 
I)israelt  and  cln^tini:  with  Gladsii-ne. 

4^ Pi'-     C^W/i,  Szr,  Sj.oo  hc.     (Pcst.iC''-  -«''•> 


The  Foe  of  Compromise 

And  other  Essays 

By  WM.  GARROTT  BROWN 

Author  of  "A  Gentleman  of  the  Sooth/'  "  The  Lower 
South  in  American  History."   CMk^  Mstmo^  ^i^jo  net. 

A  Century  of  Expansion 

By  WILLIS  P.  JOHNSON 

The  great  story  of  the  cause  and  aeqneiice  of  the 
growth  of  the  American  nation.  ywr/  r-tmdy. 

The  Tenement-House 
Problem 

By  Varioi's  Writers 

Edited  by  ROBERT  W.  do  FOREST 

Tenement'Hotue  Committunur^  JVinv  y^rJk 

And  LAWRENCE  VEILLER 

First  Deputy  C(mtmissi0ner 

On  all  phases  of  the  subject,  and  written  by  ejtpcits, 
this  is  uf  the  greatest  value  wherever  the  honsuic 
problem  is  met. 

Clothy  Av,  2  rfils.^  St.oo  M/.    {Plntmgr^jde.) 

Contest  for  Sound  Money 

By  A.  BARTON  HEPBURN 

/  'ice'President  of  the  Chase  NmtiameU  Smmk 

.\  h:stor>-  of  United  States  coinage  and  Cfreacy^both 

rt-adabif  and  full  of  information  '"* ' " — " 


inacii'ssibie.      Cloth^  Av,  X?.OD  met. 
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AND 

DESCRIPTION 


THOMAS  OKEY'S 
Venice  and 
Its  Story 


JO  superb 
tfs.  btstdis 
■I  thi  l/xl. 


By  the  Author  of  -The  Ri_^'hl  of   IVtiji." 

Sir  GILBERT  PARKER'S  Old  Quebec 

-The  Fortress  of  New  France"  is  the  suh-lille  under  which  Sir  Gir.BKRT 
Parksr  and  CLAUDE  G.  Brvan  tell  the  fascinating  history  ol  the  most  quainliy 
characterislic  city  in  America,  the  city  already  pictured  in  ■'  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty." 


f-Pou 


Mr.  M.  A.  da  WOLFE  HOWE'S 

"  The  Place  ami  the  People  "  are  here  described  not  in  a. 

Qus  early  history,  Ijul  in  such  a  way  to  show  what  the  city 

With  (.wr  loo  illuslraliom.      Cloih.  gill  l>fi,  Ss.jo  n 

Mr.  CLIFTON  JOHNSON'S 

Uniform   with   his  other  popular  illustral 
rows,"  "Along  French  Byways,"  etc. 

Mr.  JACK  LONDON'S 


Boston 

;re  repetition  of  its  fam- 
,ves  to  the  I9lh  century. 


The  Land  of  Heather 

[1    books  on   "Among   English    Hedge- 
B//V,  fr,.7*...  JW.  $^.oo  „et.     ( PcUage,  ,sc.) 

The  People  of  the  Abyss 

An  account  of  the  labor  and  life  of  the   London  slums,  by  the  author  of  "  The  Call 
nf  Ihi'   IVi/d."     It  tingles  with  the  vitality  of  his  licllon,  and  with  a  directness  only 
possible  from  a  man  who  knows  London  as  Mr.  Jacob  Riis  knows  New  York. 
Fully  ilhislralni  from  photographs.     Cloth,  Svo,  S^.oo  Hit.     (Postage,  2ze.J 

Mr.  MORTIMER  MENPES'  /■..«..,./*  World's  Children 

Have  been  reproduced  in  color  printing  with  letter-press  by  Miss  Dorothv 
Men'PES.  The  book  is  fully  as  artistic  and  from  its  subject  of  even  greater  general 
interest  than  the  "Japan,"  etc.,  from  the  same  hands. 

Illustrated  in  eolors.      Cloth,  St/o,  $6.00  net. 

Mr.  D.  P.  RHODES'        A  Pleasure  Book  of  Crindelwald 

An  enyagiug  account  of  a  fascinating  place,  a  charming  souvenir  of  travel  or  guide 
for  a  future    pleasure.       Admirably  itIuslratiJ.      Cloth,  limP.  St.jo  net.     (Postage.  ije.J 
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OTHER   NEW 

ILLUSTRATED 

BOOKS 

ON 

LIFE  AND  ART 


Mrs.  ALICE  MORSE  EARLE'S 

Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in  America 

muv  d(  xhich  have  iwvtr  b«D  eihiblicd  cvea  Lb  loan  csllcciiou. 

aa^aa//^>H>.     t^JJOml.     iPBtlali.fH.) 

Mrs.  ROGER  A.  PRYOR'S 

The  Mother  of  Washington  and  Her  Times 

AsdclighifuLlir  ruL  a  picture  of  that  pan  of  Virj^inu  Iram  which^Ntary  WubingtaDcvncBiif  the  vritcr 
bad  bwn  privileged  ti>  wimcM  thf  cunou*  iccne^  the  deicnbci.  It  ii  drawn  fmn  *oun^  nliretj  ont- 
tide  IbeonUnaiy  duaoels.  li'itk  aiiOMt  ta  iilitilfatiam,     Ciolh,  ffitt  ttfi,  fa^o  tut,     (/W«fft  JDr,) 

BRYAN'S  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers 

I'h-i-^-jlamri.falljiHitttrjliJ.     tWi. /.  aW //.  usb  .(W^.     £«4,  ft.OD  »/. 

Mr.  LORADO  TAFT'S 

A  History  of  American  Sculpture 

The  hni  r»llv  adrquaiF -n.k  ?a  ih.  .iibjrci.  and  a!»  ihc  firat  iaaue  of  anew  lancaoa  "TliaHiMiTol 
American  An  ■  t«ing  prepaied  under  ibe  neneeal  edilnrahip  of  Pmlema.  Jons  C.  Vas  Dvaa. 


ILLUSTRATED    FICTION 

Mr.  JACK  LONDON'S  The  Call  of  the  Wild 


Mr.  JACOB  A.  Rns's  Children  of  the  Tenements 

-.n  ■"  a:---  r-.f.    :;!■  .- :   r  a  h  m  he  ha. -aa-ed  ha  I -^fi   ■  Ba:-.;=  »;:h  ihc  Sloa."    CMk,tt.^ 

The  Michiluii  Ccnpihy,  66  Fifth  Avehue.  New  Ymk 
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NEW  BOOKS 

FOR    THE 

YOUNG  PEOPLE 
AND   CHILDREN 


Tmlh    Thousand  cf  a  Nfw  Book  by  Ike  A 

Mr.   STEWART    EDWARD    WHITE'S 


ilhor  of  "Thi  Sla%id   Trail" 

iXf'w  SUrv  nf  Ikt    Woods 


The  Magic  Forest 


The  most  satisfying  juvenile  publiihed  in  some  tin 
"It  is  marvelous  how  Mr.  While  has  caught  the  outdoo 
real  triumph  of  art.     No  better  book  could  be  put 
can  read  it  with  equal  pleasure." —  The  Ne'ai  York  Sun. 

Illaslraied  by  C.  E.  IIOOPER  and  J,  M.  GleESON.      Clolk.  Si.Jo. 

A  New  Book  by  the  Author  of  "Dogioivn''  etc. 

Mrs.   MABEL    OSGOOD    WRIGHT'S  ^"'' 


Aunt  Jimmy's  Will 


A  story  which  will  deliglit  all  the  young  people  who  know  how  a  thirteen-year-old  girl  feel<i. 
will  helpfully  interest  some  older  ones  who  may  have  foi^otten.  and.  best  of  all,  wilt  spread 
a  wholesome  gospel  of  sunshine. 

Illustraled  by  Florence  Scovel  Shinm.     Cleth.  S'jo. 


Mr.    EDWYN    SANDYS' 


Ca/ilal  J}oak  for  Boy, 


Trapper     Jim" 


"  A  book  to  make  old  boys  young  and  young  boys  strong." — (Cangr/galiaaaiist.)  .  .   ,  "Full 
of  both  fun  and  sense."  ' '  a  book  for  every  up-t(>-date  boy.  not  only  because  he  will  thoroughly 
enjoy  it,  but  also  because  it  will  make  him  mote  manly." — {Boston  Transcript.) 
Illustraled  by  the  Author.     Cloth,  S1.50. 


Miss  GWENDOLEN  OVERTON'S 

The  Captain's  Daughter 


lll-llratid.    Clolh.i 


Miss  EVELYN  SHARP'S 

The  Children  Who 
Ran  Away 

Jll-ilralid  h  Paul  Mrvlam.  Cluik,  tijo. 
"Beiict  than  ber  'Tbe  Younnit  Girl  in  Ihe 
School'  ilmuld  not  be.  .  .  .  TheM  i>  no  ether 

pathy,  and  iuichl."— AiiV/  Ckraniclt,  Loodaii. 


The  Mumilun  Coiipmy,  66  Fifth  Avehue,  New  Yom 

Publish  all  of  t'tf  above.      Smd  for  Ihtir  Nev  Christmas  Catalogue. 
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OF  FICTION 

THE   BEST 

NEW  NOVELS 

OF  THE 

SEASON 


Thf  pttblication  of 

Mr.  CHURCHILL'S 


The  Crossing 


■u  novf!  H-  Ihf  A  ullior  ef  •  • 


Mr.  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD'S        The  Heart  of  Rome 


"Ataleof  Ihe'iostwi 
Tent  which  ebbs  and  ri 


iroused  by  the  search  for  h 
:r '  "  il  is  called  because  of 
s  under  I  he  foundations  of  the 


under  the  palace  of 
the  plot  by  that 


Mr.  CHARLES  MAJOR'S 


A  Forest  Hearth 


A  novel  with  the  same  sunny,  universally  humsn  appeal  that  has  given  an  earlier  love  story  by 
this  writer  the  record  for  popularity,  attested  lo  by  its  presence  io  the  Sentman's  lists  of  ' '  six 
best-selling  books  "  for  fourteen  consecutive  months.  Iltuttraltd,  cloth,  ^i.^o 

Mr.  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN'S  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture 

"Forlhe  exquisitebeautyandcharm  of  his  Style  and  the  tar-searching  spiritualsure**''^"***""''* 
work  we  must  go  back  to  Hawthorne.  .  .  And  his  work  makes,  as  all  such  sincere  and  noble  work 
must  make,  for  a  sturdier  type  of  American  ciliienship."— 5/.  Paul  DispaUh.       Cloth,  ^i.jo 

Mr.  QUILLER-COUCH'S 

Whether  it  is  regarded  as  brilliant  fiction  o 
serious,  the  strongest,  book  he  has  written  1 
and  Express, 


Hetty  Wesley 


realistic  biography,  "it  is  tlie  tiest.  the  most 

far,  the  truest  novel  of  tlie  season." — Mail 

Clatk,  ti.jo 


Mrs.  EDITH  ELMER  WOOD'S  The  Spirit  of  the  Service 


Mr.  CUTCLIFFE  HYNE'S 

McTodd 


Mrs.  CAROLINE  A.  MASON'S 

Holt  of  Heathfield 


Miss  BEULAH  M.  DIX'S 

Blount  of  Breckenhow 

RytkiA^liirt/  "ClirUltHilr  Ftrrimghmm." 

sIETD  Bad  cialUinl  time,  and  in  lite  RBOwledaa  sf  a 
right  nian'i  hnrl.  .  .  .  HuUwlcallT,  it  Is  ttatllfDl; 
liuinanly,  ii  i>  moving  and  good  and  liglit." — BhUm 

MISS  CAROLINE  BROWN'S 

On  the  We-a  Trail 


The  MicwLUN  Cohpiny,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Ymi 

Puhlish  alliifih/  ahovt.      SrnJ  for  Iheir  Ntw  Christmas  Catalogtu. 
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OF   BOOKS  OF   SERIOUS  AND 
PERMANENT      INTEREST 


A  mw  book  by  the  permanent  preacher  in  Appleton  Chapel^  Harvard  University 

Dr.  FRANCIS  GREENWOOD  PEABODY. 

The  Religion  of  an  Educated  Man 

Cloth  ^  $1.2^  net.     {Postage ^  lOC.) 

A  volume  of  unusual  strength  for  the  quiet  force  of  its  terse,  direct  reasoning  which  compels  both  the  interest 
and  agreement  of  the  man  who  reads.     It  is  issued  in  a  style  uniform  with  his  translation  of  the  essays  in 


C/oth,  $1.2^.     {Postage^  yc,) 


Dr.  CARL  HILTY'S    HappineSS 

'^  He  has  a  practical  message  for  those  who  think  and  work  .  .  .  the  result  of  a  calm  examination  of  life  as  it 
confronts  a  man  of  thought,  of  courage,  of  clean  life,  and  true  faith." 

Dr.  PeaBODY  also  writes*  an  Introduction  to  the  new  book  by 

Professor    S.  S.  GURRY,  ^^   ^^ng  associated   with    the   leading    Divinity   Schools 

of  New  England  as  a  teacher  of  expression  ^ 

The  Vocai  and  Literary  interpretation  of  the  Bible 

A  greatly  needed  help  for  all  who,  having  occasion  to  read  the  Bible  aloud,  would  bring  out  its  fullest  mean- 
ing and  beauty. 

Cloth  ^  i2mo,  Sf.jo  net.     (Postage  ^  ijc.) 


THE  COMPLETE   WORKS  OF 


Thackeray 


In  ^o  volumes, — a  rare  combination  of  beauty,  con- 
venience, and  an  extremely  low  price.  Bound  in  olive 
green,  stamped  in  gold.  '*  The  most  tempting  edition 
issued  for  years,"  Each  vol.^  $i.oo 


POEMS  BY 

George  E.  Woodberry 

Including  "Wild  Eden,"  "The  Player's  Elegy," 
"The  North  Shore  Watch,"  and  "Odes  and  Son- 
nets." In  one  vol.^  i2mo^  $i^  net 

Ulysses 

By  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS 

"  The  most  strikingly  imaginative  production  the 
present  generation  has  witnessed  "  was  the  comment 
made  when  it  was  the  conspicuous  success  of  the 
stage  in  London,  as  it  now  is  in  New  York. 

Cloth  ySi.sS  "ei-     {Postage^  8c. ) 


THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF 


Tennyson 


A  new  library  edition,  complete  in  six  volumes ;  the 
most  generallv  satisfactory  that  has  been  made,  and 
one  that  will  be  the  standard  for  years. 

Clothy  t2mo^  fg.ooper  Set 

Mary  of  Magdaia 

Paul  Hkysk's  romantic  historical  drama  as  rewritten 
in  English 

By  WILLIAM  WINTER 

for  use  on  the  stage  by  Mrs.  Minnie  Maddem  Fiske. 
Cloth^  i2mo^  ft. as  ^^t.     {.Postage^  fc.) 

The  Voice  of  April-Land 

By  Mrs.  ELLA  HICCIN80N 

Author  of  ''Mariella"  etc. 

A  volume  of  poerfis,  uniform  with  "  When  the  Birds 
Go  North  Again  "  by  the  same  author. 

Clothf  ibmo^  fr.as 


The  MicmLUN  Company,  66  Fiftn  Avenue,  New  York 

Publish  all  of  the  above.     Send  for  their  New  Christmas  Catalogue. 
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WE    BRING    YOU    ALL    OUTDOORS 


THE 

NEW  NATURE 

LIBRARY 


DOUBLEDAY 

PACE  8,C°- 


The  great  difficulh 
with  the  winter  is 
that  it  destroys  all 
the  green  things 
and  drives  the  birds 
away.  'I"he  Xe» 
Nature  Library 
defies  winter  and 
brings  all  the  won- 
ders of  the  summei 
woods  vividly  b^ 
fore   you. 

You  Ve  Got  to  ! 
Have  These  Nine 
Great  Voltimes.  ? 
They  *re  as  ?  ^ 
Necessary  as  the  ^ 
Dictionary  and  ^ 
a  Lot  More  ?  ^ 
Interesting.      ^   y 


A 

good 

deal 

of  the    spirit    of 

Christmas   is   in 

the  Special  Offer 

we  are  making 

ill  the  end  of  the 

year. 

DOUKI.EDAY. 
34  Union  S., 

rAGP:&  COMPANY 
.  New  Vork  City. 

Pleas 
the  S[it 
the  year 

e  send.  « 
inl  Oiler 
on  THE 

ihout 

cost  to  me.  parlEculars  of 
makiiij;  for  I  lie  balaiuc  <A 
VATUSEUBKAHy. 

jVflw^, 
AMris 

■   '" 1 

Authoritative  ('^'ine.  Volumes 
Beautiful         I  3400  Pages 
Fascinating 
Readable 


250  Colored  Plates 
400  Live  Photographs 
200  Other  lUustratJons 


Mrs.  Anna  Botsford  Comstock,  a  rec- 
ognized authority,  says: 

"  The  Niw  Nature  Library  is  designed 
espedalli  It  irelp  these  toitb»ml  sciewlifo 
Iraittiiig  le  comprehend  the  ieauties  and 
u-OBdi-rs  of  nature.  The  illtutratitni 
hjfc  (rciiUd  a  new  epeeb  in  etltrei 
pictures  direct  from  phettgrapbs,  and 
the    tfxt  is    uniformly   iaterettimg   awd 


DOUBLEDAV,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

34  UNiOX  StJUARE.        -       -        NEWTOKE 
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Twelve  1903  Books  You  Must  Have 


Rudyard  Kipling 

"  An  apotheosis  of  Anglo-Saxon  si 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton 

1 

The  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant book  by  the  author  of  "VViid 
Animals  I  Have  Known."  A 
delightM  story  of  two  boys 
who  camped  out.  played  Indians, 
learned  to  make  and  shoot  bows 
and  arrows,  and  became  ac< 
quainted  with  some  of  the  fas- 
cinaiing  facts  of  woodcraft. 


M.  de  Blowitz 


"The  Five  NaHons" 

—Frederic  Tader  Cooper.    {Net.  $1.40.) 

"Two  Little  Savages" 


A  handsomely  made  volume 
of  55a  pages,  with  over  300 
illustralions  by  the  anthor. 
Nearly  30.000  sold  on  publica- 
tion. It  will  surely  become  a 
classic  for  young  people  of  all 
ages.     {Nil.  $1.75.) 


Thom&s  Dixon.  Jr. 

"  Even  if  it  is  exasperating,  you  will  decide  that  it  i: 


"The  One  Woman" 

a  great  booli." — Phila.   Fu&lie  Ltdger. 


"The  Pit" 


(Soth  thousand  in  first  three  months,     tl.50.) 

Frotnk  Nortis 

"  In  our  generation  be  had  no  peer," — Owen  Wister.     {$1.50.) 

Wm.  J.  Holland  "  The  Moth  Book  " 

The  first  adequate  popular  manual  on  this  fascinating  subject.     A  companion  to  Dr.  Holland's 
very  successful  "  Butterfly  Book."    (48  color  plates,  ntl,  $4.00.) 

Helen  Keller  "The  Story  of  My  Life" 

Thomas  Wentworth  Miggioson  puts  this  among  the  ten  "  most  American  books,"  along  with 
"  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  Emerson's  "  Essays,"  etc.     (Ntl,  $1.50.) 

Francis  M.  Wa.re  "Driving" 

An  elaborate  and  beautiful  manual  on  driving  in  America,    by  one  of  the  foremost  authorities, 
(too  illustrations,  bound  in  green  and  gold,  net.  tio.oo.) 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Van  Vorsf  "  The  Woman  Who  Toils  " 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  "  race  suicide  "  letter  forms  a  preface  to  this  narrative  of  actual  eiperiences  as 
factory  worj-ers,  which  has  been  most  widely  read  and  discussed.      {Net,  $1.50.) 

Charles  H.  Caff  in  "American  Masters  of  Sculpture" 

A  companion  volume  to  the  author's  interesting  "  American  Masters  of  Painting." 
(32  illustrations  in  tint,  net,  $3.00.) 

How  to  Make  a  Flower  Garden 

The  most  beautifully  illustrated  book  on  the  subject.     Very  practical  and  with  elaborate  lists  of 

Howers  suitable  for  ail  sorts  of  special  climales,  soils,  and  purposes. 

(Many  illustrations,  net,  ^1.60.) 

Aquilak.  Kempster  "The  Mark** 

A   remarkable   romance  of  Hindu  mystery,  by  a  new  novelist.     An  immediate  success:  first 

printing  sold  out  before  publication.     {Illustrated  in  color,  9i.So.} 

Ok  '•  ml"  inula  iy  mail,  addiopcr  crml.  a/litlfrla/rrftalapi. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  *  CO.,  34  Union  Square,  New  York 
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The  Best  New  B 


•  Itit 


HOLiJ}A.y  :books 


A  Checked  Love  Affair 

ByPAiLLEiCESTKR  Ford,  authorof  "Wanted, 
a  Chaperon,"  **  Wanted,  a  Matchmaker."  Il- 
lustrations in  photogravure  by  Harrison 
Fisher.  f2.00 

In  Arcady 

By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  author  of 
**  Under  the  Trees,"  etc.  Full-page  illustra- 
tions by  Will  Low,  decorations  in  color  by 
Charles  L.  Ilinton.  AV/.  $l.8o 

When  Malindy  Sings 

By  Pail  Laurence  Dinmar,  author  of 
**  Candle- Ligh tin*  Time,"  *'  Lyrics  of  Lowly 
Life,"  etc.  With  illustrations  by  the  IIamp« 
ton  Institute  Camera  Club.  AV/,  f  1*50 

Red-Head 

By  John  Uri  Lloyd,  author  of  *•  Stringtown 
on  the  Pike,"  **  Etidorpha,"  etc.  With  nu- 
merous illustrations  and  decorations  by  Reg- 
inald Birch.  JSr^f,  ?l.6o 

The  Bending  of  the  Twig 

By  Walter  Russell,  author  of  *  *  The  Sea 
Children/'  With  full-page  illustrations  and 
text  cuts.  JVei,  ?2.00 

The  Oriental  Rug 

By  W.  D.  Ellwanger.  With  many  illus- 
trations in  color  and  in  black  and  white. 

AV/.  $2.50 

The  Golden-Rod  Fairy  Book 

Compiled  by  Esther  Sinijleton,  author  of 
*'  Romantic  Castles  and  Palaces,"  etc.  Il- 
lustrated. AV/,  f  1.60 

Homes  and  their  Decoration 

By  LiLLiE  Hamilton  French.  With  over 
100  illustrations  by  Katharine  C.  Budd,  and 
numerous  photographs.  AV/,  $3.00 

In  the  Palaces  of  the  Sultan 

By  Anna  Bowman  Dodd,  author  of  **  Three 
Normandy  Inns,"  etc.  With  illustrations  in 
half-tone  and  photogravure.  .VV/,  ^4.00 


MISCELLAffEOX/J: 


The  Sherrods 

By  George  Barr  McCutcheon,  author  of 
'*  Graustark  "  and  *'  Castle  Crancycrow."  Il- 
lustrated.    (Fiction.)  f  Z-S® 

Katharine  Frensham 

By  Beatrice  Harraden,  author  of  "Ships 
That  Pass  in  the  Night."  "The  Fowler," 
etc.     (Fiction.)  f<*50 

The  Black  ShUling 

By  Amelia  E.  Barr,  author  of*'  The  Bow 
of  Orange  Ribbon,"  *'  The  Maid  of  Maiden 
Lane,"  etc.     Illustrated.     (Fiction.)     f  X.50 

The  Yellow  Crayon 

By  F:.  Phillips  Oppenueim,  anthor  of  "A 
Prince  of  Sinners,"  etc.    (Fiction.)       f  Z*50 

An  April  Princess 

By  Constance  Smedley,  author  of  "The 
Rogue,"  etc.    (Fiction.)  f  Z-50 

Barbe  of  Grand  Bayou 

By  John  Oxenham,  author  of  '*  God's  Pris- 
oner," **  A  Princess  of  Vascovy,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated.    (Fiction.)  f  ^-S^ 

Eighty  Years  of  Union 

By  J  AMES  Schouler,  LL.D. ,  anthor  of '  'His- 
torical  Briefs,"  **Constitntioiial  Studies," etc 
(History.)  Ai/,  ?I-7S 

We,  the  People 

By  Edward  Everett  Halb,  antfaorof  "The 
Man  Without  a  Country,"  "  Ten  Times  One 
is  Ten,"  "Memories  of  a  Hundred  Yesis." 
etc.     (Essays.)  I/et^  f  S.JO 

Fireside  Cliild  Study 

By  Pa iTKRsoN  Du  Bois,  author  of  **  Point 
of  Contact."    (Child  Study.)  JM^  J^ 


(Postage  on  **  net**  books  is  extra.) 


Dodd»  Meacd  (El  CompQaiy 


ers 


Avenue 


New  York 
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17  Volumes  j 


The  New 


International  Encyclopaedia 


Harry  ThurEloa  Feck.  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.  Daniel  Colt  Gilman.  LL.D.  Frank  Moore  Colby.  M.A. 

THE  EDITORS-IN-CHIEF   (AaalBtad   bv  over   300   Emlnsnl   E^HIotb  t.nd   Contrlbutora] 

It  IS  ten  years  ■■newer"  than  any  other  in  the  English 
language.  During  the  past  year  over  seven  hundred 
libraries  have  purchased  this  incomparable  work.  What 
they  must  have,  you  need.  If  you  would  make  your 
children  interesting,  quick  and  accurate  in  their  school 
work,  and  would  keep  your  own  mind  alert  and  fresh, 
you  must  have  in  your  home  a  work  that  will  answer 
every  question  arising  in  daily  reading  and  conversation, 
and  ana  that  will  answer  fully  and  completely  and  in 
language  that  any  one  may  understand. 

The  New  International  Encyclopaidia  wMl.  The  older 
ones  will  noL  A  dictionary  simply  defines  words.  The 
New  International  Encyclopjedia  tells  all  rbout  all  people 
and  all  things,  and  tells  it  fully.  It  contains  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  matter  in  any  other  similar  En- 
cyclopEedia  and  has  articles  on  twice  as  many  subjects 
as  any  other.     A  fortune  was  spent  in  its  preparation. 

The  work,    now   practically  complete,    i^    still    offered 
at   a   special   introductory   price,    and 
payment. 


To  early 

purchasers 

ill 

This 
HandsoDie 
Book'case 

FREE 


SEND  US  TBIS  COUPON  A 


E  [OR  A  copy 


FIT) 


DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  New  York  t 

iiB    The    New    Intern Btlanat    Enoyolspa«dlB, 

c/inimining  docrjpligiu,  umple  p<iee>,  calotcd  illmrrmllDili, 
maps,  And  iDfonnalloB  regHrdiDg  dliccunl  imd  litUe  pnyment 
plan  lot  Rbvuit  or  Riruwi  rodcn. 


■rft/nr  t*  lAertrMf* 
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'WjigV'     McCLURE.    PHILLIPS    &    COMPANY       < 


By  JOHN  LA  FAROE 

Great  Masters 

Sixif-ttvtn  fint  half-ttnt  engravingi. 
Cream  tuckram  ttver,  gild  stamp. 

X  HESE  are  rompreheDsivc  anddeliDitireesMfi,  biognphicit  ind  critical ,  on 
MichcUnKilo.  Riptiacl,  RcmbraDdi,  Rabens,  Velaiquez.  Durer  and  Hoku« 


Never  before  have  the  lives  or  the  nork*  oi  the  peat  ti 


1  been  la   illumi 


i[e><lr  or  *o  aympaiherically  expounded.     Mr.  La  Fargc  is  our  prea 
itic  and    hii   Dre-tmincnt    position   pie*  aiaurance   at  the    authotii 
tcholarfhip  that  hive  gone 


re-tmincnt    position   pies  asaurance   of  the    authotitr   and 
re  gone  into  this  work.   It  is  magnificently  illusliated  nith 
rrproductJDDi  of  masterpieces,  that   cover  ifac  field  of  in 
PtJtpaiJ  Sj.jo;  met  Sj-00 


RtENCH  AND  ENGLISH  RJRNITUftE 
By  EitlMf  Singleton 
.A  SPLEXniPLY  mmprehensiv 
■nln  >«  luminiTr  inJ  den>rationi  in  FniKx 
>n>l  EnillinJ  elatwatvlr  illustrated  with  neailr 
o«»  huntlml  full-p«E:r  Jriwinsi-       .V/r  tjM 

THE  MUSICAL  GUIDE 
By  Rt^crt  Hofhu 
.*\  TWO  VOU'ME  (ttciflofwiii  bJispen- 
kihle  to  anutfun.  MudtBts  and  puMejaiaoaJs. 
(vntiininc  t>K<rafli>f».  itLxics  ot  tbe  opcrs*. 
rfiarts.  and  s^w^i:  rttiriSarv-cj  frvcc  sjci  crit- 
ic u  Finct,  Hiseier.  Si:  H^Swtt  Pxrrt.  m 
l^      «/:  Jt  .V 

B>-  ALFRED  RL^SSEL  WALUCE 

Man's  Place  in  the 

Nik    W-A:iA»r   ittitt.^  r.-  w  m:  rs* 


.t 


HENHY  IKMNG  AND  THE  LYCEUH 
By  AiBfiB  Brtrdon 
J.  HE  complete  ^atorj  at  tfac  mam  aonblc 
Ettgliih  tbcatre,  co«ahii«^  a  lar^  unouoi  id 
Den  and  tatrratiBg  BMenal.  illiutrued  srith 
pORnin  in  color  amd  fcpndnaioas  ei  nn  old 
play  bills  and  ocbei  relia.  ffrt  S^.JO 

THE  HORE 

A     "' 

J\  THOROCGH  m 

<x  the  woct  a»d  ■ 


The  Review  of 


Section 


McCLURE,    PHILLIPS   &   COMPANY 


By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE 

The  Adventures  of  Gerard 

The  marvelous  exploits  of  an  heroic 

Brigadier 

The  moments  of  excitement  during  the 
tales  are  almost  the  equal  of  the  experiences 
of  Sherlock  Holmes.     Pittsburg  Leader 
Illustrated  Sl^SO 


By  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN 

The  Long  Night 

Love^  war  and  witchcraft  in  old  Geneva 

A  volume  rich  in  absorbing  pages  and 
romantic  situations  which  easily  stands 
among  the  first  in  importance  of  the  recent 
historical  narratives.     Boston  Herald 

Illustrated  by  Solomon  J.  Solomon  Sl»^0 

The  Rci^n  of  Queen  Isyl 

GELETT  BURGESS  and  WILL  IRWIN 

A  fanciful  and  adventurous  love  tale 

A  quaint,  imaginative  tale  of  a  flower  festi- 
val queen  and  her  disappearance »  embroid- 
ered with  short  stories  of  adventure  in  love. 
Unlike  any  other  book  ever  written.    Si-jo 


By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN 

Barlasch  of  the  Guard 

A  romance  of  Napoleon* s  Russian 
campaign 

**  Barlasch  of  the  Guard  ''  is  an  unusual 
story  of  unusual  historical  interest.  A  more 
interestingtale  than  this  same  *' Barlasch  of  the 
Guard*  *  has  not  been  written  for  several  years. 

Netwark  Ad*vertiser 

Illustrated  by  Xhe  Kinney s  Si'S^ 


By  GEORGE  ADE 

In  Babel 

Sparkling  scenes  from  the  Human  Comedy 

Mr.  Ade  possesses  in  an  unusual  degree 

the  gift  of  vivid  characterization .  He  observes 

as  closely  as  a  Dickens  and  writes  with  the 

breeziness  and  picturesqueness  of  a  Kipling. 

Si 'JO  Philadelphia  North  American 


Sally  of  Missouri 

R.  E  YOUNG 

A  brisk^  fresh  story  of  Missouri  life 

The  story  brings  us  very  near  to  real  life 
in  Missouri,  for  all  its  personages  are  strik- 
ing and  well  drawn.  Easy  and  fascinating 
reading.    Boston  Transcript  $i,^o 


By  JOSEPH  CONRAD 

FALK 

Three  unusually  powerful  love  stories 

Here  we  think  Mr.  Conrad  has  shown 
a  triumphant  knowledge  of  the  feminine 
heart  and  mind.  This  is  not  a  book  to 
N.  r.  Sun  Sl.JO 


miss. 


By  DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS 

The  Master-Ro^ue 

Being  the  confessions  of  a  Croesus 

As  a  satire  upon  our  social  system, 
Mr.  Phillips's  incisive  story  is  well  worth 
reading.    Pittsburg  Gazette  Si. JO 


One-forty-one  East  Twenty-fifth  Street,   New  York 
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133  T 


Can  you  imagine  a  heap  of  books  that  will  weigh  33  tons  ?  That  is  actually 
what  the  sets  of  the  Little  Masterpieces  of  Science  sold  in  12  months 
weigh,  according  to  our  shipping  receipts.     Is  this  not  a  significant  fact? 

"T     (,L„'pniM«nJdu«MVi,'<,?l.^?«.lL°      "T     „ujSJl"S'lI^tlMi.k"i."i>fi«d°i.J      "^      lo'm"    ^ni"™Wl/.Dd''llie   CS 

Mi-rlll  E.  Gtui.  '     I      mofr'il°i5«liidiii.pr«°iiVl^^lorBl"      «  "THEY  leem  lo  me  Ihe  »nla«  .mOut  t. 

(t   JTicrmilDniEMi.  Ilnhudoiieii'"-      Hmi  jnj  itu<ly  ((Uiml  logflhti  in  imilltr  *      puWuiUomrhiih  I  btn  aadta  li 

^r^rSJ^TZ!!^!^.  ISSSSpfy'  Jl^flfSSSSS: 

bijbe^l  nidrr°of{'nC(nlt"ii  S."  Ulllevolumei'      """'  '"  '"''  '"''■  '~^-  C*"''"".  .^^  j„„   b.„jfi,.      m^^  ".^1^.  ''^M '. 


THESE  LETTERS  AND  HUNDREDS 
OF  OTHERS  ALL  REFER  TO  THE 
OFFER    ON    OPPOSITE    PAGE--^ 


<(  I  AMfciy  miubpleuEil  vllhlbc      ' 
picE  mnd  jvt  In  ciaFkptthtn^ve"—fi^t 

<l  r  HAVEtcc.i.tdyi>iir«lnf  Iht'lJii 
'     MiilerpiecH  i,fMtBtr,'  ind  im  p. 


((  I  AM  dclltbltd  iritb  Iht  ■  MuKrpittM  c(  -T^^  '""••  MMUrriwo  sf  CdiDci' 

'     Dt'  Science.      Then  ii   a  vonderfiil  '■'     in  fCBi   at   IdculCc  Ihcnmt, 

■TO     charm  iboul  tbt  iHski.    I  )hiJI  lake  elcai-  brief.cenelK.udloihcpeliil,  ■■liHMlie 

■b-     nre— ul  b»e  daoe—ln  cillUf  itienifon  of  fntarcsflb*  w«k  li  l&ai  tbev  ire  uricilf 

It     my  Filtiidi  lo  tbMt -iluiblt  boekt."— 7^1.  nplodiie,  wblck  1*  (netliUr  »«**  ink* 

tUc      (('i°AV"e',yn.>ichple..edwHli,hebDnk^  U"^-"'?.  »Wlf«r.""    ■"■*■"*■ 

in.          ■•     and  Iblnklnt  tbat  yon  cia  jn  aJgni  ((  VOUR  condtnmcDI  of  iHwki.  tatWel 


lUKi^Iioni  of  Ike  ireal  Hatbi  Ih.i  1  b., 
ever»en.-'~.K.iI.  Z.  l^Kftr^n.. 


"■  "  I  ■s;e^^d""r';'ecri?^'"c?«c:■•'S^  »"i*=^''^-°-«':y." 

all  ynudaim  tor  Ibim,  both  In  lorn.  ind.ub-  "  A"^."'""'*''  P'"*«J»lt*  <*«  k-to- 
ilince.    Some  of  ikc  lelecliDIII  He  fimlllir  T*";:   ■"   ""^    bcmr  tkli   I  bal 

ta      anil  full  orinlenillndinfbnnallon.    I  Ibink  uj    AM   (really   fliued  wltk^^llM  *IMi 

»f  daily  work.™- cv..i.«nr.  "*"  Iw"!  UAh. 


iir«it(/«N  M(  fffv/fw  q^  ffi 
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MASTERPIECES   OF  SCIENCE 


a  Castcful  Citristtnas  (Bift 


ilei,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Nilluntel  S,  Shaler,  Thomas  HiuUey. 
Vol.  ll.—lni>rilion  and  Discovery. 

Ben)am(Ti  Franklin.  Michael   F«r»d»y,  Joseph  Henry.  Alsi- 
inder  Bell,  Coint  Rumford,  Ceorge  Stiplienaon. 


J.  IV.-Exphnrs. 


;  Lewis  and   Clarke.  Z 


Vol.  v.— Health  ovd  Ht 


King,  J 

Sir  ■;.  R.  Bennell,  P.  Geddes,  J,  A 


Charles  Darwin,  Allred  R.  Wallace,  Laknd  Hi 

>       APPROPRIATE    AS    A    GIFT    FOR    YOUNG    AND  OLD 

(n  this  valuable  work  of  six  volumes  the  miracles  of  modern  science  are  explained  by  Ihe  master  minds  in 
the  scientific  world.  The  story  of  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  wireless  leieEraphy,  the  art  o(  medicine,  the 
wonders  of  exploration,  the  new  education,  the  astronomical  lore  of  the  twentieth  century,  are  given  by  the 
great  scientists  themselves  in  chapterr  -- '-' ■' 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


THE    MASTERPIECES    OF    SCIENCE. 

The  six  volumes  are  of  such  a  charmingly  con- 
venient size  as  lo  invite  reading.  They  are  hand- 
somely bound  in  red  cloth,  clearly  printed,  and 
each  contains  a  photogravure  portrail  of  one  of 
ihe  celebrated  scientists.  They  are  edited  by 
Georoe  Iles,  author  of  Flame,  Electricity  and  ttie 
Camera,  who  has  done  his  work  so  that  not  only 
ths  college  graduate  can  read  Ihe  books  under- 
slandingly,  but  the  average  reader  who  wants  to 
be  informed  about  the  scientific  wonders  of  the 
limes  we  live  in  can  thoroughly  enloy  every  page. 

rf^TJO    f^T7T7T71?     0"   receipt  of   50  cents  in   stamps  the  entire  set  will 

\J  \j  Xx   \J  r  r  Crlx       be  shipped  express   prepaid,  and  your  name  will 
be  entered   on  the  subscrtptlon  list   of  the  Review   of  Reyikws  for  2  years.      It  you 
like  the  books  you  pay  50  cents  a  month  for  12  months,  sending  coin  In  a   mailing 
device  which  we  provide.       If  you  don't   like  the  books,    return   them  within   10 
days  and  the  order  will  be  cancelled.     The  Edition  de  Luxe,  bound  in  half  leather, 
silk  head  bands  and   book  mark,  gold  lop,  etc.,  we  offer  tor  $1  a  month  for 
eleven  months,  or  $10.00  cash.     Books  sent  on  approval. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS, 

In  the  next  year,  with  a  president  to  elect  and 
all   the    great   new    world    problems    before    them, 
Americans   will   find  the    Review    of    Reviews    of 
greater  value   than   ever.      In  Dr.  Alseio  Shaw's 
editorials,  the   timely  and  authoritative   contrib- 
uted articles.  In    the   departments  j^lving  the 
best  of  the  other  important  magazines  of  the 
world  —  every   page   and   every  Illustra- 
tion   will    be    of    current    value    and 
help     to    intelligent   American 


■<« 


t  of 

yier.  "Enclosed 
'-    -    a  cenLi    In 
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A  Few  SligKily  Rubbed  Seis  o/ 
ihe  GreaLtesi  Libra^ry  of  Music 

AT  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  BOOKS  WITB  THE  COVERS  TORN  OFF 

In  cltaning  up  our  sloclc  preliminary  to  the  new  j-ear,  we 
find  a  icii*  5li;:hily  rubbed  sets — about  30  in  all — and  rather     | 
than    reliiiu!   such   a  small   lot.   uc  prefer  to  dispose  of  the 
bound  volumes  at  wliat  they  would  be  worth  to  us  in  sheets, 
and  on  payments  of  $3  a  mootll. 


Why  You'll  Want  This  Great  Music  Library 


«    IQU     If    bl 

■veil  bound  . 


a  mnch  coHiOiri  |»  fear   I 

finR  hiRti  price*  (or  ii.    Da  jou  not  find  h    I 
lu  want  it?    The  buhc  anuincd  in  thcK    1 
YaucuiKURit  all  atabout  1   IS  of  I 
n  Tou  get  in  thii  libnrr  Uw  omki.  dneta.  irioc,    I 
b  tsr  the  piano  and  vokc— all  the  miiiic  fee  the    I 


The  Plan  of  the  Greatest  Nvsic  Library 


S[i  volnmet  an  < 


firins  the  biographiei  of  all  the  snat  m 


IxV 


;c  l.'b 


n :  Thtadore  Thomu,  John  Knoirlis    I 


THE  GBKATEST   LIBRATiT  OF  nrSIC  hu  twen  purchaHl  and  Mnosir  CI 

(XTiB.sr  miuicians:    Paderenki,  Frank  Uamrosch.  Rafael  JoieS]-.  rnai  Kalicnticn.  Kaiiiia 
Pbuc,  AnhuiNikiscb.Getni  Smi-.ti  and  ihansuids  at  otben.    It  coataini  cnr  uo  iUoatnlioiia.  1 

too  easy  nor  loa  dlfl!icult~n'ilh  full  miiruciiani  by  ibe  world 'i  (neate 
to-ieadnaibard-ialeaia.  tnn  miuic  f or  ibe  am|[c,  ordloary  snulent 


leKbcn.    bjiBochB^ 


SENT  FREE  ON  7  DAYS'  APPROVAL 

r  Tor  HATE  \  pi\>o  i-^  -',::  ?n'  fif-tiHoB        if  Tor  are  fosv  bf  Mmc.  t«  ± 


"■  """    -Ml  WKITETO.U.IT. 

T.  BRAINARD  &  CO. 

9  &  II  East  leth  Street 
New  York 


The  JSIew   Christy  Book 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 


WITH     DRAWINGS     BY 

HOWARD 
CHANDLER 
CHRISTY 


lONGFELLOWS  poem  of  the  love  of 
*—*  John  Alden  and  PriscUla  interpreted  by 
more  than  forty  full-page  illustrations  and 
nearly  fifty  original  drawings,  many  of 
them  in  color — representing  distinctly  the 
artist's  greatest  achievement.  The  most 
sumptuous  gift  book  of  the  year,  Price, 
postpaid  in  box,  $3.00. 


The   Christy-Riley   Book 


An   Old   Sweetheart   of   Mine 


WITH     DRAWINGS     BY 

HOWARD 
CHANDLER 
CHRISTY 

fJERE,  for  the  first  time,  is  published 
*■  '■  complete  the  author's  reading  version 
of  this  popular  poem.  To  James  Whitcemb 
Riley's  Masterpiece  is  added  19  full-page  pic- 
tures m  two  colors  in  the  artist's  best  vein. 
Handsomely  boxed,    price,    postpaid,    $3.00, 

Author's  Edition. — Drawings  in  photo- 
gravure, printed  on  special  paper,  beaa- 
tifully  bound.      Price,   postpaid,  $S.0O. 


B3!!3Ef8!S!R 


TOrtORsovs' 
TANOLE    1 


THE    GREY    CLOAK 

BY   THE   MAN   THAT  WROTE   "THE  PUPPET   CROWN" 


There  have  been  many  excellcac  starltB  ol  love  Bud  intrigue,  "bnt  not  on* 
I  Ihem  all  equals  "Tbe  Grey  Cloak  "  iD  deptb  of  faBcination.— A^.  K.  Amrricto. 

Yes.  Harold   MacGratli'a  hook    ia  a   Bucceu-~en[ertaminK,  Bdventuroiu, 
rawdcd  with  incident,  full  of  the  unexpected— ^>rdCKi«  POsI  StaHdard. 
liluattatod  by  Thomas  Mitchell  I'ierce.     Price,  pmtpaid,  tl.GO. 


SHE    THAT    HESITATES 

BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF  "THE    BLACK   WOLF'S    DREED" 


"Sb?  Thui  Heallatea,"  by  Harria  Dickaon,  ia  full  of  aurpriBesa.ii(I  rushisf 
climaxes,  Hgleam  with  the  flaahing  Eteel  of  eallant  ^nclemen  aad  tbe  flaahius 
eyes  of  lovely  Indiea.  And  tbo  Prlnceaa  that  hesiiates— but  you  muat  read  tin 
story  to  know  how  Bbe  that  bcsitales  may  be  lost  and  yet  Baved.  Illuatnlad 
by  C.  M.  Rclyoa.     Price,  postpaid,  |l.BO. 


THE    MAIN    CHANCE 

A    ROMANCE     OF    YOUTH,    LOVE    AND     SUCCESS 


"  The  Main  Chance,"  by  Meiedilb  Nicholson,  la  a  romance  o(  youtb,  of  love, 
and  of  success  honestly  won.  A  vigorous,  buoyant,  cheering  story.  Full  of 
crisp  humor,  forceful  charm,  and  hard  common  seiuw.  and  Americaa  to  tb* 
i-ery  v>ie.—Rtadtr  ilagaiiiu. 

td  by  Harrison  Piaher.    Price,  postpaid,  %y.W. 


TOMORROW'S    TANGLE 

A      STORY      OF     THE      DAYS       OF      ■49 


A  story  of  Calltomlo,  by  Geraldlno  Bonner,  beginning  wiUi  tliose  excltlot 

day*  o(  '49  foUonlag  tbe  discovery  of  gold- 
Original,  dramatic  and  Intensely  Interesting,  the  book  t(  a  Ttrid  pictora  ot 

daya  of  personal  vigor,  hardy  endeisvor  and  magnificent  achlflTement.    lUui- 

irated  by  Arthur  I.  Keller.    Price,  postpaid,  %l.Vi. 


THE       TORCH 

A  NOVEL  OF  EDUCATION.    BUSINESS  AND  POUTICS 


This  story  by  Herbert  M.  Hoptclna.  has  an  unfalUiig  note  of  ■Isonit]'.  It< 
maiD  incldeat  actually  bappened  In  a  Pacific  college,  and  sat  the  whole  coDDtry 
in  a  storm  of  controversy.  Across  the  wide  background  of  edootion,  bnalneM 
Ktid  politics,  move  real  men  and  women,  Involved  In  love,  hata,  Jealooay,  and 
iho  eternal  combat  of  right  and  wrong.    Price,  postpaid,  fl.SO; 


THE    FILIGREE    BALL 

A3      PRETTY     A     TALE      OF     DETECTIVE 
WORK      AS       EVER      "WAS      WRITTEN 

Not  since  "The  Leavenworth  Cass,"  has  tber*  been  ■ndl  an  ^^^"t^TC 
and  Ingenious  detective  story  as  "  The  Filigree  Ball."  For  orlglnaUty  of  d««fl 
and  cleveraesB  of  development  this  book  Is  really  unuiual.  Br  AHMA  EATH- 
ERiNE  Greek.     Illustrated  by  Belvea.     Price,  postpaid,  |UQ. 


IJIMtMUimiMBIIlillVHSWI 


BUHBUHiffiKaaia 


A    N  EW    RILEY    BOOK 


HIS    PA'S 

ROMANCE 

MBW    poemi  by    Mr.    Riley. 

'^    includinK   "HiB    Pa:»    Ro- 

manoe"   In  dialect,  a  most  de- 

ligtitCul  account  told  by  a  Bmall 

boyo(  the  conrlshlp  of  bis  father 

and  mother.    Tbe  otber  pooma 

range  from  grave  to  Kfly,  and 

■re  some  of  the  author's  best 

and  most  mature  work.    With 

drawing.byWillVawter.  Prtce, 

ll.DO  net;  postage.  IQ  cents. 

THE  RILEY  aFT  BOOKS 


's  Child-Rhvmbs.    a  cqI- 


■.  Rlley 


Rhymi 


delightful   Child- 
with  no- 


,  must] 


inlloosierilombyWillVawter. 
RilevLoveLvr:C3.  Mr.RIley'a 
love  aoogfl  illustrated  wHB 
ja  from  life  by  W  B. 


Dyer, 


t.  |1.»,  P< 
Y  Farh-RhvuEs.    Ar 

ted  edition  of  the  fav 


R^O^IVI*      BOO^S      POZe      XHK      OHII.*X>R£}f< 


-r  at  B> 


A.    U    T    M    O    : 


THE    WIZARD    OF    OZ 


THE    ENCHANTED 
ISLAND    OF   YEW 


of  Oi. 

WHEREON  Prince  Matvol 
encountered  the  High  El 
o[  Twi  atid  other  surprlaing 
people.  The  lateit  aad  moil 
original  of  all  the  Baum  books. 
lUuMrated  in  colors  by  Fanny 
Y.  Cory.    Price,  Jl.SS,  postpaid. 


The  Life  a 

Santa  CLAUS.  The  most  im- 
portant juvenile  book  in-many 
yesTB.  Protoselyilluatratedin 
colors.    Price.  tl.SS,  postpaid. 


MR.    BAUM'S 
OTHER  BOOKS 

The  New  'Wizard  or  Oz.  An 
entirely  new  edition  of  tbli 
popular  story  printed  oa  a 
tinted  paper  and  profusely  11- 
luEtmted  by  W.  'W.  DenslDW. 

The  Macical  mokakch  of  U.O. 

An  account  of  fourteen  aor- 
prlaing  adeenturee  in  this  mar- 
vBlouB  klngdotn.  Delightfully 
iUDitrated  in  colors  by  Frank 
Verbeolc. 
The  Master  Key.  An  electri- 
cal tale  for  boys.  lUtiatraMd 
in  color  by  P.  V.  Cory. 

Each  d[  ibcive,   price,  |I,9S.  petlpUd. 


TROUBADOR  TALES 

By   EVALEEN    STEIN 


ALL  are  about  children. 
'^  children  who  are  lov- 
ing, bravoand  faithful.  The 
stories  are  charmiDgly  told  : 
they  are  full  of  oul-of-the- 

hold  up  high  ideals.    The  il- 
ratlons.  nbich  are  by  the 


belt  A 


'6  of 


exceptional  merit.  With  il- 
luatratioOB  In  color  by  Vir- 
ginia Eeep,.MaxSeM  Parrlsb 
and  others.    Price,  postpaid. 


i 


SONGS  OF  THE  TREES 


PAC 

^V  separi 

^^^^B     about 


By  MARY  Y. 

PACH  month  in  the  year 
separate  chapti 
each  la  devoted  to 
iparatB  tree.  The  cbaptei 
descriptive  vef* 
tolloWs  a  pagre  of  musi 
bout  the  tree,  and  theti  tb 
biography,  in  wlilch  Is 
told  ia  very  simple  languago 
of  its  history. 
1  three  full-pago 
□  color  for  each 
month.  The  book  is  unique 
in  every  way  and  attractive 
to  children.  Price,  postpaid. 
■ISS. 


T 
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As  a   CKristmas   Present 

Nothing  Quite 
Cquals 

S*NicKolas 

For  Young    Folks 

Edited   by   Marx  Mapes    Dod^e 


e  in  their 
the  lonely  child 
For  1904 


The  great  magazine  for  boys  and  girls, — the 
inspiration  of  childhood,  a  supplement  to 
school  education,  interjireting  to  the  young 
reader  the  world  of  nature,  literature  and 
art,  and  omitting  only  what  does  not  make 
for  true  manhood  or  womanhood.  No  prig, 
but  a  jolly  companion,  fond  of  fun  and  non- 
.  The  joy  of  healthy  boys  and  girls,  and  a  blessing  to 
little  invalid.     Try  if. 

iportant  serials  and  a  wealth  of  short  articles  by  prominent 
writers  have  been  provided,  and  pictures  from  the  best  artists.  Si.  Miikolas 
has  stood  the  test  of  thirty  years  and  has  calmly  absorbed  all  its  competitors. 
From  ihebeginning  it  has  included  memorable  work  from  the  very  best  authors 
of  the  day.  The  departments — "St.  Nicholas  League,"  "Nature  and  Science," 
"Books  and  Reading" — increase  in  popularity  every  month.  Watch  them 
in  1904! 

A  Special  Christmas  Gift  Offer 

Let  us  send  you  the  November  and  December  nmnbers  (November  begins 
the  volume,  December  is  the  great  Christmas  Number)  and  a  handsome 
certificate — these  you  give  at  Christmas,  and 
a  whole  year's  numbers  from  January  on  go 
to  the  recipient  of  your  gift.  By  this  effer 
you  get  fourteen  numbers  for  the  price  of  I 
twelve.  Price  $3.00.  Subscribe  throvigli  f 
your  dealer  or  direct  to  the  publishers. 

THe  Next 
Best  Present 

isaset  of  the  bound  volumes  for  the  ]iastyt',it. 
Two  beautiful  books — a  complete  library  111 
themselves — 1000  pages  of  happiness.  Sold 
everywhere,  or  sent  prepaid  by  the  pub- 
lishers on  receipt  of  $+.00. 

If  you  are  nrjt  acquainlL-il  wilh  Si.  Kkkntas, 
send  fur  free  Bamjile  ciijiy  anil  beauliful  pro- 
spetUis  (in  colurs)  —  Hie  best  |>r..ofs  wc  hflvg 
of  Ihc  maguzine's  fitness  for  every  home. 

TKe  Century  Co., 

Vnion  Square,    -      -    Ne^v  Yot-K 
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TKe  CHristmas 

Century 

E.xc|uisite  Color  Pictures 


Miss  Violet  Oakli 


of 


Miss  KlleA  B. 


Ht&tfo  Balli] 


Complete  Stories 


AAotHer 


«« 


»» 


OtH4 


PaiA4 


Sabiim.   Mat&ric4 


Albert  Bitfe- 


Rolfe  GilsoA»  J.  J.  Bell. 


Maart4 


Strong^  Popular  Articles 


kcit&ai] 


«« 


THe  Daily  ^Walk  of  tHe  ^WalkiAtf  Deletfat^ 


99 


*'FaAaticism  iwk  A.merica»**  by  Dr.  J.   M.  Bt&clCl«y» 
**  CHiiareA  of  tHe  People,**  by  Jacob  A.  R.iis,  etc. 

Ne^ro    Song^s 

By  Joel  CHai^aier  Harris*  Patil  Lrat&reAce  DfiAbar»  J*  D* 

CorrotHers»  B.  B.  ValeAtiAe»  and  otHers»  mritH  a 

mride  raim^e  of  variety  aimd  Ht&mor 

78  Pictures  in  Black  and  IVHite  78 

lAclfidiAtf  aik  KiktfraviA^  by  TimotHy  Cole 

PoemSt  In  Lig^hter  Veixit  etc. 

ALSO 

''  Italian  Gardens '' 

••  THe  New  TKacReray  Letters  •• 
'Table  and  WoodmytK*' 

'*  Four  Roads  to  Paradise '' 


Two  Ilemarkable  Serials  to  Begin  Soon 


THe  YotfttK  of  MTasKlngton 

Told  in  the  Form  of  an  Autobiography.  By 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  author  of  "Hugh 
Wynne."  A  daring  and  unic^ue  piece  of  his- 
torical work,  written  as  if  it  were  done  by 
General  Washington  himself,  sitting  down  at 
Mount  Vernon  in  his  old  age  and  recording 
solely  for  his  own  eye  the  story  of  his  youthful 
life.    Gives  one  a  new  sense  of  Washmgton. 


JacR  I^ondon's  Sea  Ncnrel 

Mr.  Tack  London,  whose  story  "  The  Call  of 
the  wild  "is  one  of  the  most  deserved  popu- 
lar successes  of  the  year,  will  publish  his  new 
novel  in  Tke  Century  Magazine.  It  is  a  story 
of  the  sea,  original  m  character  and  profound 
in  motive.  It  has  all  theprimitive  strength  of 
**  The  Call  of  the  Wild."  but,  as  a  narrative,  is 
even  more  thrilling.     It  will  begin  in  January. 


Neiv  Subscribers.— If  you  begin  your  subscriptioii  with  tliis  num- 
ber, we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  November  issue  FREE.  You  will  thus 
begin  ail  the  great  serials  and  other  important  articles  of  the  year.  1904  is 
full  of  good  things.  Don't  miss  this  opportunity  I  Subsciilie  through  any 
agent  or  direct  with  the  publishers.    $4.00  a  year. 

The  Centtirx  Co.,  Union  Scfuare,  Ne^v^  YorK 
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SIX   NOTABLE    BOOKS 


Hawthorne  and  His  Circle 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE 

Author  of  "Love  Is  ■  Spirit,"  etc. 
The  son  of  Lhs  RreH test  writer  of  rumBnte  fet  produced  Id  America.  Kktlianiel  Hawthorne,  h*s  wrtttNi  111 
this  enl^rtHlntiiK  volume  his  reniembrnnct^s  of  hli<  fatht^r  Biirl  hlx  futher's  frlendB.    LItUs  detail!  of  Qikw- 
thorne'H  life  arc  rocouiitod  which  hnve  not  been  avalUble  to  any  other  biographer. 

Illuatraled  wllh  sketcbeB  by  IHr*.  Nathaniel  HawlhamPi  Portrait*.  BcprednetloBa  «( 

Hare  Prlnln,  elc. 

Cromn  Svo,  Ornamenled  Cloth,  Clntrinimcd  KdccH,  Gilt  Top,  t^.iS  net  (poatace  extra}. 


A  Keystone  of  Empire 

By  the  Aathor  ot  "The  nartyrdom  ol  an  EraprcM,"  '■  A  Dotted  Coronet," 
This  Is  the  story  of  tlic  life  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austj 
r**  MorfuiiJom  nf  an  Em)/reti.    It  tonstltnteu  n  oompanion  voliinic  lu  u.o 

presents  the  doyen  of  the  Oid  World  monarchs  in  a  singularly  (ascinatin p.  --._-. _. 

trials.  hlH  relations  Willi  his  wonilerfully  Hever  and  imperious  mother,  with  liin  IcJndly  old  father,  etc  The 
hlstnrlcal  portions  of  Ills  career  have  Herved  as  a  sort  of  frameworic  for  the  portrayal  of  the  private  life  of 
the  EmjierDr.  with  Interesting  delalU  never  before  printed. 

lllDBtraled  flrntn  private  Draivlnxn  and  PboIOKi^pha. 
Crown  Svo,  Ornamented  Cloib,  Beckel  EdEeii,  Ulll  Top,  »i.iS  net  (paataBe  extra). 


The  Russian  Advance 

By  ALBERT  J.  BEVERIDGE 

Senator  Bcvorldge  spent  some  moiitlin  rei'rntly  in  Russia.  Mancli 

controversy  over  Korea,  and  makinB  a  complete  InveatlRatlon  of ,_. 

In  the  United  States.   This  hook  conlHlna  the  resnlt  of  his  Important  and  valuable  work  there,  ana  propc 
early  war  over  Korea  between  Japan  and  Russia. 

ITllh  nape.    Cruwu  8vo,  CIvlb,  Cnciit  UdK*^**  dll'op,  (S.fiOnet  (poatare  extra). 


Portraits  of  the  Sixties 

By  JUSTIN  McCarthy 

Author  of  "A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  etc 


An  entortnlnlnt;  and  v-alaahie  book  of 

Newman,  and  a  }uDg  list  of  people  of  note  are  pictured,  us 
Vnirorm  with  Mr.  ncCarlhy'i 


Uurul  EdKea,  Gilt  Top,  t^.OO  net  <?»■!•■«•: 


The  Dutch  Founding  of  New  York 

By  THOMAS  A.  JANVIER 

Author  of  "In  Old  New  York,"  '-The  Christmas  Kalends  ol  Provence."  Me. 

dellKhtfal  account  of  events  and  rnndltlons  In  the  early  days  of  the  Dutch  aetUeineiita  In  AneHoa,  wUb 
I  eti^lerUlaUiK  pk'turo^nf  their  domestic  ■>>i^  <;o,inmeryial  life.    Valuable  old  docninents  and  plana  are  nmo- 

iuna  or  Oare  PhotocrNphat  etc. 

I,  GUI  Top,  9 X.SO  net  (peataca  extra). 


New  Conceptions  in  Science 

By  CARL  SNYDER 

Lord  Kklvtb'h  CoHHKHDitTtoN— Rnftland's  foremost  scientist.  I^rd  Kelvin,  wrote  ai  1 

CnnrrplliinK  In  Sriiiirf :  " It  in  full  of  valmililn  matter,  trentetl  !n  a  very  IntereatlDg » 


HARPER  *  BROTHERS,   PUBLISHERS,      EW  YORK 
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Complete  Writings 


«f 


William 

Makepeace 

Thackeray 

Twenty-five  Volumes 


ILLUSTRATED  BT 
GREAT    ARTISTS: 
GEORGE  CRUnCSHANK 
JOHN  LEECH 
RICHARD  DOYLE 
GEORGE  DU  MAURIER 
FREDERICK  TALKER 
J.  £.  MOLAIS,  PJt,^ 
L.  FILDES 
CHARLES  KEENE 
FRANK  DICKIE,  RJL 
F.  BARNARD,  ind 
THACKEEIAY  tumtdf 


THIS  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  editions  of  Thackeray  ever  published  for  general  circulation.  Tb« 
volumes  are  of  convenient  size  ;  the  paper,  manufactured  especially  for  this  edition,  is  of  the  best 
quality,  and  the  type  is  clear  and  distinct.  There  are  more  than  300  illustrations,  with  a  photogravure 
portrait  of  Thaclceray.  The  volumes  are  handsomely  t>ound  in  fine  cloth,  with  gilt  tops,  silk  headbands. 
UQUinmied  edges,  gold  cover  decorations,  wine-colored  labels,  and  title-pages  Id  color. 

J  SET  OF  THJCKERAT  IS  NOT  A  LUXURT—IT  IS  A  NECESSITY 


Fine  Cloth 
Decorated  Covers 


Gilt  Tops 
Untrimmed  Edges 


/E  will  send  you  the  entire  set  of  twenty-live  volumes,  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  Ji.oo,  If  yow 
do  not  like  the  t>ooks  when  they  reach  you,  send  them  back  at  our  expense,  and  we  wiU  rctam  the 
$1.00.  If  you  do  like  them,  send  as  %l.oo  every  month  for  twelve  months,  la  order  to  keep  you  la  tooch 
with  us  during  these  months,  on  receipt  of  your  request  for  these  books  we  will  enter  you  as  a  subscriber 
for  one  year,  without  additional  cost  to  you.  for  either  Hftrper'a  Uaguslne,  Harper'*  Weekly, 
Harper'^s  Bazar,  or  The  North  American  Review.    In  writing,  plea"  "  "   ---■-"    ' 

you  want.     Address 


e  itate  which  periodical 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  NEW  YORK 


r*  KmiltK  at  Knlm  IH  mrHlag  («  aA'*rtl$tr* 
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LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO/S  NEW  BOOKS 

THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.— PART  II. 

lly  the  Rij^ht  Hon.  Sir  (iKORdK  Trkvelyan,  Bart.,  author  of  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord 
Macaulay;"  "'Fhe  Karly  History  of  Charles  James  Fox,"  etc.,  etc.  In  two  volumes,  octavo.  Pajjes 
ix--344 -}- xi-3r3.      With  3  maps.     $5.<x)  ;/'/.     I'ostage  or  cxprcssaj^c  extra. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT 

By  Thomas  Francis  Moran,  I'h.  I).,  Professor  of  History  and  Kconomics  in  Purdue   University. 

Crown  octavo,  pa^cs  xii-379.     $1.20  //^/.     With  postage,  $1.32. 

The  pnriv)so  of  this  book  is  to  placr  In-forr  American  reacitrrs  a  concise  account  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Engliich 
(Jovornnient.  An  t-fTort  has  bceii  niatif  to  pn-srnt  within  reasonable  cuinpiiss  a  description  of  the  actual  working;  of  the 
Enghsh  (iovernmrni  with  some  rrferenc*'  to  its  history  and  theory. 


The  latk  Prof.   MAX  Ml'LLKR 

THE  SILESIAN  HORSEHERD 
(••Das  Pferdebiirla ") 

Questions  of  the  hour  answered  by  V.  Max  Mllller. 
Translated  by  Oscar  A  Fechter,  Mayor  of  North 
Yakima,  Washington.  With  a  preface  by  J.  Kst- 
lin  Carpenter.    Crown  8vo.    $1.20  wr*/.     Hy  mail, 

$1.30. 

This  is  a  translation  of  a  work  which  was  published  some 
years  back  in  (iermany,  but  which  is  now  for  the  first  time 
translated  into  Kuslish.  It  consists  of  a  controversy  on  re- 
ligion carried  on  l>etween  Professor  Max  Mitllerand  an  un- 
known correspondent  in  America. 


MORS  ET  VICTORIA 

A  DRAMA  IN  THREE  ACTS 

Octavo,  cloth  extra.     Printed  at  the  Merrymount 

Press.     $1.20  M«7.     By  mail,  $1.28. 

**  It  is  brief,  but  it  is  eloqjicnt  of  the  courage  and  power  of 
love.  .  .  ,  The  love  interviewsofVallon,  the  Huguenot,  and 
Marguerite  de  Bonne-Grace  are  quite  charming.  She,  though 
no  Huguenot,  is  a  lover,  and  at  the  end  '.a  strong  enough  to 
die  with  Vallon,  in  the  barn  where  Guise's  ruflians-in-arins 
break  in  upon  the  Huguenots  at  their  evening  psalms.  The 
author's  name  is  not  given,  but  a  woman  who  could  write  this 
can  write  larger  things."— AV/«^//Va«,  Springfield. 

THE  MAKING  OF  OUR 
MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

An  Account  of  the  Development  of  Secondary 
Education  in  the  United  States.  By  Elmer 
Ellsworth  Brown,  Ph.D.,Professorof  the  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  ?2ducation  in  the  University 
of  California.  With  Bibliographies  and  Index. 
Crown  8vo.     561  pages.     $3.00. 

By  ANNH^  STEGER  WINSTON 

MEHOIRS  OF  A  CHILD 

i6mo.     171  pages.    $1.00  «<r/.     By  mail,  $1.06. 

"...  These  memoirs  have  an  air  of  authenticity  and  arc 
delightfully  full  of  notions  that  now  strike  one  as  familiar  and 
natural,  or  again  as  curiously  peculiar,  according  to  their  vary- 
ing from  the  reader's  standard."-  -Tribunt^  New  York. 

*'  .  .  .  Thou)fh  written  in  a  different  vein,  it  recalls  'The 
One  I  Knew  1J«  st  of  All,'  l»y  Frances  Hodv;son  lUirnelt.  The 
thoughts  and  actions  of  a  little  girl  are  here  recorded  with  en- 
tire fidelity.  .  .  .  The  charm  (»f  this  memoir  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  reader  will  imagine  that  it  is  her  own.  It  is  of  no 
narrow  application." — Beacon^  Boston. 


AMERICAN  CITIZEN  SERIES 

( NEW  VOLUriES ) 

ACTUAL  GOVERNMENT 

As  Applied  Under  American  Conditions. 

By  Alhert  PiUshnell  Hart,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
History  in  Harvard  University.  Crown  8vo. 
644  pages,  with  maps,  diagrams,  bibliographies, 
and  illustrations.     $2.00. 

"  For  purposes  of  reference  and  practical  use,  this  book  will 
be  found  far  more  valuable  than  anything  that  has  yet  been 
prepared  upon  the  practical  workings  of  the  Government.  It 
IS  scnolarly  within  its  scope,  but  it  is  by  no  means  technical 
or  obscure." — Gunton^s  Magiamint^  New  York. 

FINANCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

By  Davis  R.  Dewey,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Statistics  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  ;  Secretary  of  the  American  Statisti- 
cal Association  ;  Author  of  '*  Study  of  Statistics," 
*' Irregularity  of  Employment,*'  etc.  With  dia- 
grams and  bibliographies.  Crown  8vo.  568 
pages.     $2.00. 

"An  admirable  sense  of  proportion  is  everywhere  in  evi- 
dence, and  gives  ...  a  unity^  which  worits  of  the  sort  too  fre- 
quently lack.  .  .  .  The  book  isexcellenL  Schdarahip  and  in- 
sight have  gone  into  it.  No  careful  student  of  American 
history  can  afford  to  neglect  it." — Nmtimi^  New  York. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  AFTER 
THE  WAR 

A  Narrative  of  Recent  Travel.  ByE.  F.  Knight* 
author  of  "Where  Three  Empires  Meet,"  etc. 
Svo.     370  pages  with  illustrations.    $3.60  net. 

Postage  extra. 

This  volume  is  the  account  of  ao  eicht  nooths*  Journey 
through  the  South  African  colonie^  ooncTudiiur  with  a  visit  to 
the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi.  The  mam  object  of  the 
author  wa<%  to  study,  on  the  spot,  the  progress  of  the  resettle- 
ment of  the  country  since  the  war ;  aoia  txavelinff  for  the  most 
Enrt  by  road,  in  cart  or  wagon,  he  was  able  to  afiqiiirefirK- 
and  information  as  to  the  present  attitude  and  feeuaf  of  the 
Hoer  population  not  readily  attainable  in  the  grea 


LONGMANS,  GREEN   &   CO.,  93   FIFTH  AVENUE,  HEW  YORK 
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ATTRACTIVE  HOLIDAY  BOOKS  | 


THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

By  Thomas  E.Watson,  author  of  '*The  Story  of  France,"  ** Napoleon,"  etc.    One  volume.    Illustrated. 
8vo.     Cloth,  $2.50  nft.     Postage  20  cents  additional, 

BENJAMIN  DISRAELI 

An  Unconventional  Biography.    By  Wilfrid  Mrynrll.    With  forty  illustrations. 
$3.00  net.     Postage  20  cents  additional. 


8vo.     Cloth, 


STATELY  HOMES 
IN  AMERICA 

From  Colonial  Times  to 
THE  Present  Day.  By 
Harry  W.  Desmond 
and  Herbert  Croly. 

With  15P  full-page  Illustrations. 

A  magnificently  illustrat- 
ed study  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture  in  America  that  will 
appeal  alike  to  the  architect, 
the  decorator,  and  to  stu- 
dents of  American  social 
life.  Royal  Octavo,  Gilt 
top,  $7.50  net.  Postage 
additional, 

CHAMPLAIN 

The  Founder  of  New 
France.  By  Edwin  Asa 
Dix. 

A  new  volume  in  the 
Historic  Lives  Series.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo.  Cloth, 
$1 .00  net.  Postage  10  cents 
additional. 


RECENT  SUaESSFUL  NOVELS 

THE  L.4W  OP  UPE 

By  Anna  McClurb  Sholl.    laroo.    Cloth,  f  t.50. 

THE  SILVER  POPPY 

By  Aktmur  Stringbr.    lamo.    Cloth,  I1.50. 

POUR-IN-HAND 

By    Gbraldinb    Anthony.      Frontispiece.      lamo. 
Cloth,  fx.50. 

BUTTERNUT  JONES 

By  TiLDBN  TiLFORD.   Ffootispiece.     lamo.  Cloth, 
fi.So. 

THE  CAREER  TRIUMPHANT 

By  Hbnrv  B.  Boons.    lamo.    Cloth,  fi.50. 

MAMZELLE  PIPINE 

By  Elbanor  Atkinson.   Frontispiece,  zamo.  Cloth, 

PLACE  AND  POWER 

By  Ellbn   Thormbvcroft   Fowlbr.    lUustmted. 
zsmo.    Cloth,  f  1.50. 

DOCTOR  XAVIER 

By    Max  Pbmbbrton.    Illustrated,    zamo.    Cloth, 

^  SHIPMATES  IN  SUNSHINE 

By  F.  Frankfort  Moorb.    zamo.    Cloth,  $z.5o. 

THE  CHASM 

By  Rbginald  Wright  Kauppman  and   Edward 
Childs  Carpbntbr.    lamo.  -Cloth,  |i.so. 


WOOD-CARVINQ 

By  George  Jack. 

A  new  volume  in  the  Artis- 
tic Crafts  Series. 

With  drawings  by  the  author,  z6 

collotype  plates  and  other 

illustrations. 

The  author  provides  an 
exhaustive  manual  for  all 
the  branches  of  wood-carv- 
ing, laying  stress  upon  the 
relation  of  the  carver*s  art 
to  nature  and  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  carver  and  the 
architect.  i2mo.  Half- 
bound.  $1.40  net.  Postage 
14  cents  additional, 

PH(ENIXIANIA 

By  John  Phcbnix. 

A  new  edition,  illustrat- 
ed by  £.  W.  Kemble  with 
fifteen  full-page  plates  and 
twenty-five  cuts  in  the  text, 
and  with  an  introduction 
by  John  Xendrick  Banga. 
i2mo.    Cloth,  $2.00. 


LUCRETIA  BORQIA 

By  Ferdinand  Gregorovius. 

Translated  by  J.  L.  Gamer.  The  first  trans- 
lation from  the  German  of  this  important  work. 
Illustrated.  8vo.  Cloth,  $2.25  net.  Postage  tf 
cents  additional. 

THE  ALPHABET  OF 
RHETORIC 

A  familiar  companion  for  all  that  care  to  speak 
and  write  correctly.  By  Rossiter  Johnson, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Stend- 
ard  Dictionary.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.25  net.  Postage 
10  cents  cuiditional. 


SPENCER  KELIjOQQ  BROWN 

His  Life  in  Kansas  and  His  Death  as  a  Spy. 
1842-1863. 

As  told  in  his  diary  edited  by  George  Gardner 
Smith.  i2mo.  Ck>th,  $1.35  li^/.  Postage  14  etmii 
additional, 

THE  STORY  OF  RAPID 
TRANSIT 

By  Bkckles  Willson. 

The  history  of  the  development  along  diffemit 
lines  of  this  great  factor  of  modem  dvilintkui.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00  net.  Postage  mm 
cents  additional* 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York  | 
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Limited  Edition 

Made  exclusively  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Seymour  Eaton^ 

Librarian  of  the  Booklovers'  Library 

THK  COMPLETK  WORKS  OF 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 

This  is  the  only  complete  uniform  set  of  Johnson  ever  published.  Printed 
on  heavy  water-marked  deckel-edged  paper  and  handsomely  bound  in  green 
cloth.     Illustrated  with  rare  portraits  in  mezzotint  and  photogravure. 

Each  volume  contains  a  hand-colored 

Frontispiece  Portrait 

The  edition  consists  of  *'The  Rambler,"  "The  Idler,"  "  Poems  and  Plays," 
**  Rasselas,"  <*  A  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,"  «<  The  Adventurer,"  "  Prcfiicc  to 
an  English  Dictionary,"  "Essay  on  Shakespeare,"  "Book  of  Devotions," 
"Lives  of  the  Poets,"  and  miscellaneous  lives  and  essays. 

Sixteen  Volumes:    $32.00  the  Set 

Express  prepaid.     Sample  pages  upon  application. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 

Charles  Lamb 

The  most  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Charles  Lamb  ever  published. 
Printed  by  The  Merrymount  Press,  Boston,  on  heavy  paper  from  new 
plates,  wide  margins,  handsomely  bound  in  brown  buckram,  with  many 
rare  portraits  in  mezzotint  and  photogravure. 

The  edition  consists  of ''The  Essays  of  Elia,"  *«The  Last  Essays  of  Elia," 
"Charles  Lamb,  a  Memoir  by  Alfred  Ainger,"  ''Tales  from  Shakespeare, 
Poems,  Plays,  etc.,"  "Mrs.  Leicester's  School -Letters." 

Not /or  sale  by  the  trade  or  by  agents.     We  have  exclusive  right  under  amtretci. 

Twelve  Volumes :    $24.00  the  Set 

Express  prepaid,      Sample  pages  upon  application. 

The  Philadelphia  Bookstore  Company 

1 516  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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You  h&ve  solved  the  book  problem 

reprints.     Other  things   being  equal,   it  ct 

llillii^rtn,  IhE   selling  prkc   o(    the  short   book 

has  been   as    liiyli   as  Ilia!  of   Ihe   long.      And    | 

even    the    longest  b(x>k    ii:is    nut  been    sold    to 

you  at   a   loss.      We  give   you  the  benefit  of 

the  saving  on   the  shorter  book.      Our  prices 

arc  regulated  by  Ihe  cost  of    the 

actual    materials   aiiil    work- 

nahip  which  go  toward 

the    making  oC   tlie   I 


WhaL*  do  you  mean 


by  Tiie  Unit  Books  ?  writes  another  book-boycr 

i    A  series  of  readable  books   old  enough  to  be  con- 

sideted   permanent.     "Whenever   a    new    book  comes  out 

I  read  an  old  one." 

2  Such  books  annotated  in  a  helpful  and  common-sense  n 

3   Then  printed  from  new  legible  type  on  feather  wcfffht  paper 

and  bound  in  paper,  cloth  and  leather. 

1   Lightest  books  made.      Average    cheap   reprint  weighs  23  oz.; 

average  Unit  Book  weighs  10  oz. 

5   Prices  range  from  6  to  SO  cents  per  volome.    Unabridged  texts. 

6    Published  and  sold  on  the  unit  plan,  which  means  that  for 

every  printed  page  tfie  purchaser  pays  I -25th  of  a  cent,  one 

cent   for  each  25  pages  (the  unit),  four  cents  for  each 

hundred  pages.      Paper  cover   free,  cloth   cover  30 

cents  extra,  leather  cover  50  cents  extra. 

Full    expl&n&tion    for    the 

a>.sklng 

First  six 
books 


HOWARD    WILFORD    BELL 

publisher  of   The  Unit  Books         -         •         2S9k  Fifth  B.venue  New  York   I 
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Twt 

Successful 


Indispcnsaibk 
NaJSLXiMi 


Cfte  Worw  $ 

Work  a$  a 

Cl)ri$tma$  6in 

lITfANY  people  object  to  giving 
a  subscription  to  a  magazine 
as  a  Christmas  present  because  there  is 
nothing  to  give  on  Christmas  morning. 

we  will  make  a  Bona  Witb  3^oa 

To  deliver  the  magazine  monthly  for  one  year  to 

any  address  (the  address  of  the  recipient  of  the  present), 

and  we  will  send  you  at  once  an  illuminated  bond^  making  a 

beautiful    Christmas    souvenir  which  you  can  mail  to  your 

friend  in  time  to 

Reaci)  Its  Destination  on  Cbrlstmas  IRorntng 

This  bond  is  made  in  exact  imitation  of  an  old  legal  document,  with 
decorative  border  and  illuminated  lettering.  Contains  spaces  for  the 
insertion  of  the  names  of  the  donor  and  recipient  of  the  gift,  but  doesn't 
mention  the  price, 

jlct  noiDt  and  Raoe  One  present  Off  3^tir  IRind 

Send  us  this  coupon  at  once  with  $3.00.  We  will  enter  the  subscripdon, 
to  begin  with  whatever  number  you  choose. 


SIR   GILBERT   PARKER:    ''The  most  interesting  magasine   In   tiM 
world." 

HERBERT  SPENCER  writes  that  he  depends  upon  The  Worid"*  Work 

more  than  any  other  magazine. 

MELVIL   DEWEY  t    ''  Educationally  more  valuable  than  the    foundfng 

of  a  new  college." 


I  3ubleday»  Fa.,"© 


mpanyi 
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Qiriitaiai  for  the  Poor,  by  Commander  Booth- 

Cfirbtftut  Crteta. 

The  Lon£  IiUnd  "  Scooter  " — an  amphibioui  icc-iMat. 

Gamex  and  Enlertainmcnti  for  the  Chriitnia*  SeaKm,  etc 

THE  SUPPLEMENT,  12x34  INCHES,  A  QUAINT  AND 
BEAUTIFUL  DRAWING  BY  E.  STETSON  CRAWFORD, 
IS  ENTITLED  "1850— THE  PARSON'S  CHRISTMAS." 


fFiik    eight  pages  of  pictures  in  full  color  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred unusually   beautiful  and   varied  photographic    illustrations 


The  double  numbers  of  this  Magazine  have  a  way  of  going  out  of 
print  even  faster  than  the  ordinary  twenty-five-cent  issues.  The  only 
way  to  make  sure  of  getting  a  copy  is  to  leave  an  order  in  advance 
with  your  bookseller,  or  to  send  us  I3.00  for  a  year's  subscription,  which 
will  include  in  your  12  issues  two  other  double  numbers — the  March 
Gardening  Manual  and  the  October  Housebuilding  Number, 


34  Urviorv  Sq  lare. 


Yor' 


I*  Knimm  af  fln(«m  /«  mrHlnt  to  '• 
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McClure's 
Magazine 


"  The  first  attempt 

J^ 

at    National    Jour- 

jt~^      -J^^^H 

nalism." 

Ap-  0A 

"McCiure'a  Maga- 
zine has  led  them 

ak^^ 

all  during  the  past 
year." 

>^r-^ 

$1.00 

a  year 

TX    ^ 

"  The  on^  maga- 
sine  that  Utes." 

"  For  an  all  round 
satisfying  msea- 
zine,  HcClure's  fills 
the  bill." 

W  cents 
a  copy 


Ida  M.  TarbeWs  remarkable 

STORY    OF    BcOCKE,FE,LLE.R 

which  you  have  heard  so  muck  about,  is  now  run- 
ning in  McClare's.    Other  contributors  for  1904  are 

Serial  stories  by 

Frances  Hodgion  Burnett,  Henry 
Harland,  Irving  Bacbeller,  George  Barr 
McCutclieon,  Stewart  Edward  White. 


R.  S.  Baker  on  the  great  labor  conflicts. 
Clear,  vigorous,  and  fair. 

Lincoln  Steffens  on  the  men  of  wealth 
and  influence  corrupting  the  govern- 
ment— "Enemies  of  the  Republic." 

Carl  Schurz  and  Thomas  Nelson 
Page  will  answer :  "  What  shall 
we  do  with  the  Negro?" 

John  La  Fargeon  the  world's  hundred 
best  pictures,  with  superb  repro- 
£  in  tints. 


Short  Stories  by 

Booth    Tarkington,    Myra    KeQy, 
Alice  Hegan  Rice,  Muy  R.  S.  Andrews, 
Henry    Wallace    Phillipi.    O.    Henry, 
Joel  Chandler  Harrii,  George  Madden 
Martin,  Clara  Morrii,  and  others. 
SPECIAL,     Sabscrjbe  now  for  1904— $1.00— and  get  the 
f\irirtr'D         Ndvember  and  December  numben  of  1903 
KJr  r  iVK  free— 14  months  for  $1. 

The  S.  S.  McClure  Company,  £09  Lezinctoh  Build      ,  Nbw  1  '.  Y. 
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Some  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co.'s  New  Books 


THE  aOLDEN  WINDOWS 

A  Book  of  Fables  for  Old  and  Voung.  by  Laura,  E.  Richards,  author  of 
"Captain  Jaouary,"  etc.  Eiquisilely  conceived  and  simply  and  gracefully 
wntieti.  Ilandsomdy  illtistrBieil  and  decorated  by  Arthur  E.  Beclier  and  Julia 
Ward  Richards.     Ilmo,  $1.50. 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  DUCHESS 

A  pretty  story  of  the  kindlini;  of  a  mother's  love  for  her  little  daughte: 
'         '  "  In  the  Country  God  Torgot,"  etc.     lUusn 


LAURA  BRIDOMAN.    Dr.  Howe's  PaMouPiipllaad  Whil  He Tiaihl  Her. 

An  absorbing  account  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe's  successful  pioneer  efforts 

to  educate  a  blind,  deaf  mute,  by  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Hi 
Illustrated  by  John  Elliotl.     Crown  Svo,  $1.50  »>(■/.     {I'ostpaid.  $1. 


INDIANS  OF  THE  PAINTED  DESERT  REGION 

ithoritalive  infomiat  ion  a  bom  picturesque  Indian  ttibes,  by  GKolniE  Wi 
James,  author  of  "  fn  and  Around  the  Grand  Canj'on,"  etc.  With  ()6  i 
Dna  from  unusual  photographs.     Crown  Bvo,  $2,oc  ntf.     (Postpaid.  $a 


6.) 


FAMOUS  ACTORS  AND  ACTRESSES  AND  THEIR 
HOMES 

The  domestic  side  of  the  live5  of  leading  stage  favorites,  by  Gcstav  KoBBf:. 
Superbly  illnslrBtcd,  with  over  50  full-page  plates  and  vignettes,  printed  in 
tints.     Svo,  $3,00  Titl.    (Postpaid,  $3.26.) 


THE  LIFE  RADIANT 

By  Lillian  Whiti.si;.  A  logical  sequence 
of  "The  World  Beautiful. "  i6mo.  cloth,  $1,00 
Hef ;  decorated,  (l. as  mt.  (Postage,  10  cents 
additional.) 

PIONEER  SPANIARDS  IN  NORTH 
AMERICA 

Stirring  Stories  of  Spanish  Explorations,  by 
William  Henry  Joh.nson,  author  of  "The 
World's  Discoverers. "  Fully  illustrated.  latno, 
$1.30  ntl.     (Postpaid.  $1.38.) 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  RICH 

A  bright  story  in  which  city  and  country  life 
ate  strongly  contrasted.  hy  M.  E.  Waller, 
author  of  ■■  Th«  Little  Citiien."     laroo,  ti.50. 

URSULA'S  FRESHMAN 

r  book   (or  girls,    by   Anna  Chapin 


THE  GIANT'S  RUBY 

Original  fairy  tales,  by  Mabel  FullEi 
i.KTr,  with  pictures  by  Katharine  Pyle. 
tl.25  n/l.     (Postpaid.  *l.3g.) 


NEW  ENGLAND  HISTORY  IN 
BALLADS 

Written  during  the  past  ao  years,  by  Etiwakii 
EvKKBTT  Hai.k  and  his  children.  Illustrated. 
Small  Svo.  $s.oo  n/f.     (Postage  additional.) 

DANIEL  WEBSTER  FOR  YOUNG 
AMERICANS 

Webster's  Best  Speeches.  Carefully  Selected  : 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  Prof.  Charles 
F.  Richardson,  of  Dattmonth  College.  Pro- 
(usely  illustrated.     Crown  Svo,  81-S0. 

ROBIN  HOOD:  HIS  BOOK 

Ever  interesting  legends  merrily  retold  by  Eva 
March  Tappan,  and  illustrated  in  color  by  Char- 
lotte Harding.  lamo,  ti.50  nfl.  (Postpaid, 
$i.G6.) 

BRENDA'S  BARGAIN 

The  last  of  the  "  Brenda"  books  for  older 
girls,  by  Hi^lem  Leah  Keeo.  i2mo.  $i.iohi'/. 
(Postpaid,  ti.3i.] 

JACK.  THE  FIRE  DOG 

By  Lii.Y  F.  Wesselhoeft.  author  of  "  Spar- 
row, the  Tramp,"  etc.  Illustrated,  lamo.ti.oo 
nrl,     (Postpaid,  $1.11.) 


|y   .&»,/  /<.r  ///usf> 


•  dfscribin.i;  llitst  ami  olher  hookt 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 
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the   cnus 


It  of 


i   Ih^il 


k-d  !i 


the  Civil  Wnr.  Tlie 
nulhor,  I'rofi'ssor  Let, 
of  Johns  Hupkins  Uni- 
versity. i5  wi'lely  known 
for  his  crilicMl  work. 


The  True  History 
of  the  Civil  War 

By  Guy  Carleton  Lee,  Ph.D. 


With  24  illustrations. 
8to.  Decorated  clotb, 
gilt  tops.  40S  pages, 
with  index.  Cloth, 
$3.00,    nel  i     half-mo- 

Postage,  13  cents. 


American 
Myths  and 

Legends 

'T'hese  two  volumes  con- 
lain  the  result  of 
ca.reful  study  of  u  large 
niimlicr  of  [egentls,  some 
familiar  and  sonii.-  scarcely 
known  at  all,  which  rt-latc 
to  (he  United  Slates.  In 
many  cases  the  legends  are 
as  romantic  and  interesting 
as  the  most  popular  of 
fiction. 


Illuiln 


1Blf-1 


By  Charles  M.  Skinner 

liy  the  same  author:  -Mjihi 
and  Legends  Beyond  Oui 
Borders,  "  "  Myths  ant 
Legends  of  Our  New   I'os- 


<.  »i.3"- 


Through  the  Gates 
of  Old  Romance 

TTcrc  are  ghost  stories, 
-*  -*■  anil  love  stories,  and 
stories  of  adventure.  Illus- 
trated with  delicate  draw- 
ings by  John  Kac. 

tlluitritcd.    SvD.     DccD- 
ralEd  clolh,   Sa.cm,  not. 

By  W.  Joy  Mills 

Author  of  "Historic  Houses 
of  New  Jersey." 

bo"  »s-M.  nM 


Chambers's 
Cyclopaedia  of 
English  Literature 


-p. 


I     accepleil    authority 
the  English-speaking 


Edited  by  David  Patrick 


The 

Temple  Series  of 
Bible  Characters 
and  Scripture 
Handbooks 

•T^ht;  object  of  this  series 
*-  of  litile  books  is  10 
furnish  an  accurate  and 
comprehensive  handbook 
for  the  Sunday-school  as 
well  as  for  private  study. 
The  series  number  twenty- 
eight  in  all,  two  of  which 
are  published.  A  sample 
Tolume  sent  ufioH  rectipt  of 
30  cents, 

NOW  READY: 


Abrahan  aad  the  Prntrlarcbal 


Publishers     «.     J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY     »      Philadelphia 
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n.S  NEW  CHAMBERS'S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  ^^^ 


A  Child's 
Education 

^\  Wise  teachers  agree 

that  what  children  read  and 
find  out  for  themselves 
forms  the  best  part  of  their 
education. 

T[  Wise   parents    buy 

the  New  Chamhers's  En- 
CYCLOP-EDIA  as  much  for 
the  culture  and  training  of 
their  children  as  for  their 


1[  Children  who  have  daily  access  to  the  New  Chambers's  Ency- 

CLni'A:i>TA  are  as  certain  to  be  well  educated  as  children  who  have  good  food  spread  before 
them  daily  are  certain  to  be  well  nourished.  Usinff  il  is  not  only  a  delight, ^it  is  a  srimulaling 
mental  discipline  aiitl  a  training  in  invest igation.  AM  the  endless  questions  of  a  child  are  there 
answered  willi  a  satisfying  compleleness  that  prompts  him  to  ask  a  thousand  more, — iu  a 
word,  he  or  she  soon  forms  the  "encyclopaedia  habit" 

^1  For  general  use  the  New  Chambers's  is  pronounced  by  the 

highest  authorities  lobe  the  Best  of  tfe  Standard  Encvcloi".«dias  ;  and  yet  il  is  sold  at  about 

Half  the    Price   of  Others 

^1  The  New  Chambers's  is  in  ten  large  volumes,  profusely  illus- 
trated, with  fine  modem  colored  maps,  forming  a  complete  Atlas  op  the  World.  For 
ihe  use  of  the  business  man,  the  literary  man,  llie  school,  or  the  libran-,  it  has  always  held 
ils  original  position  of  superiority  for  authority,  recency,  accuracy,  and  convenience. 

T[The    complete    set    of   the 

New  Chambers's  Encyclopedia  will  be 
delivered  to  you  on  payment  of  One 
Dollar  down.  You  have  the  use  of  the 
work  while  you  are  paying  the  balance. 
^^^^^^  Tf,  after  examining  it,  you  do  not  find  it 

be  returned  within  ten  days,  and  your  dollar  will  be  refunded. 

BEAUTIFUL  SPECIMEN  PAGES  FREE 


Only   ^1.00  dok>n 

eaiy  monthly  payment't 


The  rerf  / 


Write  to-day,  enclosing  the  coupon  lieli 
large  colored  maps,  and  fin 
Wisdom,"  will  be  mailed  Kb 


■upon  oeiow,  and  oar 
full-page  illustrations 


'  handsome  book  of  npecimen  pages,  including 
the  interesting  booklet,  "The  World's 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

111  S.  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


2  J.  B.  hippincott  Co..  "Philadelphia 
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CI)C  Boss 


By  ALFRED  HENRY  LEWIS 

IllutirilEd  by  W.  Clukuii 
12010.  cloth.  $1.50  ii;r,;'.1:,'i''i','"'u,| 
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Recollections 

By  RICHARD  HENRY  STODDARD 

\,F.,lil,.l /■v  Rifl,Y  lli!,h,.:  k  1       \i<ll,  „t 
Inl'.-iH:  li,-t  H  f..l,.,.«./  1  l.i<tm  I  .Slrilman 

I2mo.doth.    llliMntHl.    St  JO  not 
ihiuglodoislor.-a.lth^-hookyvHTstlf:'- 

"Tke  TvlHiHf  jj  a  /■tfiioiu  onf  —  a 
wetillk  of  r,<-..//«/|-,.«/."—  I'hiladelphia 
Ledger. 

"Ilis  frieHiiikipi  he  has  rtcardtii  heau- 
/i/u/Zj-.' — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

•■/   with    r  had  men  spaa  to  m-ite 

b/  this  most  iHlirfsling  book.      The  en/r 

-Jeannetle  L.Cilderin  I  he  Chicago  Tribune. 

For  the  Belidi.y*   , 

pdilion  IJm[lril    to  mo 

Cennessee  Coad 

E^^nE?!       >>*  ^-  *■  MiDEN 
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IbhS^I      "                    -  ' 
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^^^^H      lh.-..nlv.<u.- M.„-kT-<voin's 

HI  '-zzi 

Che  Circle  In  rM  Square 


By  BALDWIN  SEARS 
l2mo.elalh.    S15fl 

"^Irt'iii;.  high-puTjvsed,  pic. 
turts^Hf.  Its  kt-en  fasdnatiim 
holds    tkf   reader    iu    a    surt 

^.^„.,^.■'_llo^,l;  News. 


Rcu)  Fortunes  T.n™J.t^rL'^rrL.!:fr^,™.^ 

By  MABEL  EAR.LE  ,  ■■;■"  >f/  ""'J  V""  ""'/  rir^aaty  th.,1  it  will  pjt  mettk  into  the 

llj-:,<  MM,  amtllrr  fr.-itrr.  faift  "/"'''  •""•J"''!  Of  ezvrv  !•••}■  and  girl  joAb  has  the  good  luck  lo /alt  into 

lo  n.-iii,iir  r.fi.h  its pagrs,"~^,\\tiny  I'ress. 


Witbin  tDe  pale 

By  MICHAEL  DAVITT 


Una.    VMiM 


•■  /■'/.-  f/i'/i-sr  d,-:ripli.; 


Ii56  riPTH  AVE. 1_ MWr    VORK.   ^ 
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New  Books  for  the  Holidays 


Shakespeare's  Works — Pembroke  EMition 

In  12  tasteful,  handy  volumes,  boxed ;  edited  by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke.  The  only 
popular  edition  reproducing  the  Elizabethan  Text  of  1623  in  the  original  spelling  and  punctuation, 
with  introductions  and  illustrations.    Cloth,  $9 ;  limp  leather,  ^15 ;  half  calf,  ^25. 


Romances  of  Colonial 
Days 

ByQeraldine  Brooks,  author  of  "Dames  and  Daus^htersof 
Colonial  Days,"  etc.    A  delightful  volume  of  short  stones  deal- 
ing with  the  Colonial  period.      With  mne  illustrations  by 
Becher.    $1.25  net.    Postage,  15  cents. 


Helen    Keller's 


«« 


Optimism 


•• 


This  ori^nal  and  striking  book  marks  Helen  Keller's  first 
essay  in  independent  authorship  since  writing  her  remarkable 
"Story  of  My  Life."  With  new  portrait  of  the  author,  and 
♦ype  in  two  colors.    75  cents  net.    Postage,  8  cents. 


The  Warriors 


The  most  important  book  yet  written  by  Anna  R.  Brown  Lindsay,  the  author  of  "What  is  Worth  While." 
whose  previous  works  have  reached  a  sale  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies.  A  stirring  note  to  warriors 
in  every  field  of  industry.    Special  type  by  the  Merrymount  Press.     Ji.oo  net.     Postage,  10  cents. 


The  Lesson  of  Love 

By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.,  author  of  "Upper  Currents,"  etc. 
Dr.  Miller's  readers  are  numbered  by  the  thousands,  and  the 
welcome  to  his  new  volume  of  sermons  will  be  wide.  Plain 
edges,  65c.net ;  cloth,  gilt  top,  8sc.  net.     Postage,  8c. 


Things  Fundamental 

By  Charles  E.  Jefferson.  D.D.,  author  of  ''Doctrine  and 
Deed."  A  series  of  straightforward  sermons  on  doctrinal 
points  in  answer  to  many  queries  from  earnest  thinkers. 
$1.50  net.    Postage,  15  cents. 


Dt.  Van  Dyke's  "Joy  and  Power 


ft 


A  beautiful  little  volume,  both  in  thought  and  workmanship,  by  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke.  It  contains  three 
noteworthy  addresses  recently  delivered  by  him.  The  type  is  specially  designed  by  the  Merrymount 
Press  and  printed  in  two  colors.     An  excellent  gift  book.   75  cents  net.    Postage,  8  cents. 


The  Young  Man  Entering 
Business 

By  Orison  Swett  Marden,  editor  of  "Success."  The  most 
practical  book  Dr.  Marden  has  written,  giving  tmiely  informa- 
tion to  ambitious  young  men.  Illustrated  with  portraits  and 
drawings.    $1.25  net.    Postage,  25  cents. 


A  Little  Booke  of  Poets* 
Pe^rleys 

By  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke.  A  qtiaiat 
compilation  of  great  poets'  opinions,  arranged  in  conversa- 
tions. In  two  colors  with  page  designing  by  Marion  L. 
Peabody,    75  cents  net.    Postage,  8  cents. 


Wagner's  "Parsifal 


ft 


Wagner's  great  music  drama  retold  in  spirited  blank  verse  by  Oliver  HuckeL  The  only  poetic  para- 
phrase available,  and  one  of  high  literary  merit.  Beautifully  printed  at  the  Merrymount  Press,  with 
5  illustrations  by  Stassen.    75  cents  net.    Postage,  8  cents. 


The  Cross  Builders 

By  T.  Calvin  McClelland,  Ph.D.,  author  of  "Verba  Crucis," 
A  series  ot  illuminative  discourses  on  the  crucifixion.  Printed 
in  black  and  red  from  special  designs,  50  cents  net.  Post- 
age, 5  cents. 


In  Perfect  Peace 

By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.,  author  of  "By  the  Stni  Waters," 
etc.  A  new  printing  of  this  popular  booklet,  profusely  illus- 
trated by  Edwards  and  bound  in  decorative  cloth.  50  cents 
net.    Postage,  5  cents. 


Send  for  New 
Descriptive  List 


Thomas  Y.  Crowcll  &  Co.  '^Z'^^"' 
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Revell's  Holiday  Booke 


PL-K/rJX  EDlliOX.     lUusHiiUJ  by  II,irjld  Copping 

THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS 

Thitlj-one  illustrations  by  Harold  Copping,  with  characters  in 
I'liritan  cuslunit,  are  the  feature  of  this  unique  edition.  "  Is 
certain  of  a  hearty  welcome.  Marked  by  an  idea  that  is  so  good 
and  so  mucti  to  the  point  that  we  wonder  why  it  has  not  been 
seized  upon  before," — lioaiiuaH,     Cloth,         .  net.  §1.50 


A   .\'t-.v  Book  iy  HUGH  BLACK,  Author  cf  ■' Fritndthip" 

WORK    (Ideal  Studies  in  Ideal  Diess) 

In  presenting  this  new  work  by  ihe  popular  Scotch  essayist,  the 
publishers  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  issuing  it,  and  also  the 
sanie  author's  "  Friendship,"  in  uniform  elegant  style.     Edition 
de  luxe.      Every  page  decorated,  chaste,  unique,  handsome. 
FRIENDSHIP.  New  issue.     Edition  di  lux,. 

Undoubtedly  two  of  the  season's  most  papular  gift  books.    Cloth, 
elegantly  decorated,  boied,  each,  .  .  net,  $1,50 


ON  THE  ROAD 
TO  AR.CADY 

This  romance  of  an  ouidm 
girl  deserves  to  rank  with  '  i 
Kentucky  Cardinal." 

'■  Ethelwyn  "  makes  a  Icm 
of  every  one  who  reads  of  hn, 
■■  Miss  Thurston's  story,  wh 
thetiie  is  all  light  and  gladiv 
has  the  joyousness  of  youtbiml 
hope  about  it.  The  dainty  little 
heroine.  Ethelwyn.  chamuwidi 
a  delightful  femininity." 

—  IVaihington  Lifi 
llandsemely    illHstratid    wf/i 
frontispiece    and    marginal 
drawings.     Cloth.  St-JO 


FORRESr  CA'/SSEy.      Illuilruled  by  0.   M.  AlcClun 

THE  COUNTRY  BOY 

"  Every  man  who  kept  his  boy  heart  will  delight  in  the  natural 
charm  of  Forrest  Crisscy's  story,  "The  Country  Boy.'  There 
'    much  in  boydom  which  Mr.  Crissey  hai  left  untouched. 


ir  youth.   —CAiViy-o  Post. 


I,  J1.50 


CLARA  E.  LA  UGHLIN,  Aytior  „/  "EvoIhUbu  of  .,  Girfs  IdfoV 

MILADI 

Beinf;  sundry  little  chapters  devoted  to  your  day  dVeams.  Dear 
Miladi.  "  Miladi"  is  a  composite  of  the  women  of  our  hornet, 
and  to  her  Miss  I^ughlin  addresses  herself  in  sweet-tempered 
admonishment,   homely  advice,  and  splendid  humor.     Old  Eng- 


KOSiVELZ.      EI  ELD'S 
Story  of  a  Bibliomaniai 

THE    BONDAGE 
OF   BALLINGER 

Drnver Republican  .— "  Hi 
told  the  story  of  a  booklover- 
a  thoroughbred  booklover. 


1    Ht< 


-the    liter 


deserves  success. 
St.  Louis  Refmhiic  : — --Since 
there  is  no  saint  for   bookdi 
as   the   elect    understand    the 
word,  '  Ballingcr  '  is  entitled 
the  place." 
With  froHHspitce.   Cio/A.Si.iJ 


Compiled  by  ELIA    11'.   PEATTIE.   of  the  ■' Chicago    Tribnni 

POEMS  YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 

Their  publication  in  the  Chicago  Triiuiie  has  proven  one 
most  attractive  features  of  that  journal.  Their  issue  i 
permanent  form  is  in  response  to  a  very  large  demand. 


•E.  SAtfGSTBR-S 
Romance  of  Married  Ufe 

ELEANOR.    LEE 

Mrs.  Sangster  in  this  story  has 


fOlIX  KELMAN.  JR.,   M.A..  Author  of  -  The  Holy  Land" 

THE  FAITH  OF  STEVENSON 

'■.\s  a  character    study,    as  an  appreciation   of  Stevenson,  th( 
his  failh.      Mr.  Kelman  has  builded  far  better  than  he  intended." 


any  other  booV  *he  has  written. 
Ceruioly  the  story  goes  ttraigbt 
to  the  heart  of  every  oik  who 

has    known    the    mi      ' 


'LEMING    H.    REVELL    COMPANY.    Publisher 


^VorK.  isa  5lhA-ti> 


VELL    COMPANY.    Publisher^ 

arfo.6J  Washington St.-ToTonto.37  Ulehmond St..W.^^ 
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lATEST  E\IP  PUBIlC?arONS 

THE    LAND    OF    LITTLE    RAIN 

By  Mary  Austia 

lilii.ir.teil  by  E.  Boyd  Smilh. 
Descriptions  oC  the  1if«  of  men,  beasts,  birds,  and  flowers  of  the  des«rC  region  of  Cali- 
fornia.    Silly-four  full-page  and  text  illustrations  in  tint  vividly  picture  the  life  of  these 
dwellers  in  the  wilderness  and  recall  the  Seton-ThompsoD  books.     $2.00  ntl.     Postpaid, 


HENR-Y  WAILD  BEECMER 

W.  W.  STOR.Y 

Br  I^nun  Abbott 

flj-  Henry  James 

WUh   Photogravure  Portr.Lts. 

••  A  masterlj-  interpretation  of  the  environ- 
menl  in  which  Beecher  worked  and  a  nolable 
r/stim/oi  his  message  to  the  world." — Brook- 
lyn EagU.     $1.75  «'l-     Postpaid,  $i.B8. 

'■  Unique  among  biographies.    Mr._ 
work  is  an  embarrassment  of  riches.' 
^nf»    Tribani.     2    vols.      $5.00    «il. 
paid,S5-i8. 

—  Chi. 

REMINISCENCES  OF    AN   ASTRONOMER 


'£i 


sntful  life  devoted  t< 


PONKAPOG  PAPERS 

By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrlcb 

brilliant  little  collection  of  essays  a 
iS  from  Mr.  Aldrith's  pen  and  in  his  b 
.     $1.00  hW.      Postpaid,  S'07. 


THE  NATUR.E  OF  GOODNESS 

By  Oeorte  H.  Palmer 

An  untechnical.  lucid,  and  entertaining 
study  of  conduct  and  the  fundamental  moral 
problems.      $1.10  net.     Postpaid,  $i.3i. 


REBECCA 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 


"  Mrs.  Wiggin 's  delightful  *  Rebecca  '- 
crammed  from  cover  to  cover  with  glowing  hi 
'  Rebecca'  is  to  be  ardently  recommended  a 
Tribune.      With  a  decorative  Cover,  $1.15. 


study  orgirl  life  in  New  England — is  simply 
or,  with  human  kindness  and  winning  realism. 
1  will  prove  the  book  of  books." — Chicago 


THE   BEAUTY  OF  WISDOM 

WITNESSES    or    THE    LIGHT 

By  WitbiDgtoa  OltiUea 

A  valuable  collection  of  passages  for  daily 

"The    names,  bright   in  themselves,     he 

readings.      It  is  a  book  which  will  revive  an 

makes    luminous    by   his   revelation   of    the 

interest   hi   some  form   of    family   worship. 

character  of  each."— PhilaM/>iia  TtUgrapk. 

$2.00  nii.      Postpaid,  $3.17. 

»i,35  »'t.     Postpaid.  »l.36. 

AMERICAN  TARIFF  CONTROVERSIES 

By  Edward  Stan  wood 

history  o( 


ESSAYS  ON  GREAT  WRITERS 

By  Henry  D.  Seifwlck,  Jr. 

•■  There  is  a  fresh  note  to  his  criticUm,  an 
originality  to  his  view,  and  a  charm  to  his 
slvle."— Oic.;i;i>  Tributu.                 %\.ionfl. 
lWp.iid,S'.63- 

AIDS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  DANTE 

Coapllal  by  Ourles  A.  Dloimere 

"As  an  aid  to  the  royal  road  of  a  good 
knowledge  of  Dante  the  book  is  worthy  of 
much  praise."— <V,    Y.   Fnss.     Illustrated. 
$1.50  If/.     Postpaid,  fi.66. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Publishers  ^ 
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OF    TH£    BLESSED    ISI^E^S 

By    Author     of    "EBEN     HOLDEN" 

60th    THOUSAND 


A 


BOOK  THAT   IS    LIKE  A  JOURNEY  TO  A   FAR    LAND, 
FULL  OF  THINGS   TO  REMEMBER  AND  TALK  ABOUT 


THOMAS  VENTVORTH  HIGGINSON 

"It  is  a  wonder  to  me  how  Mr.  Bacheller  got  far  enough  back  into  that  now  distant  period  to 
find  his  hero  there  and  give  a  lifelike  picture  of  him.  But  of  the  fact  itself  there  can  be  no 
question." 

GEORGE  C  UHUBflER,  D  J>. 

"  I  have  read  with  great  interest  and  delight  Mr.  Bacheller's  new  book,  *  Darrel  of  the  Blessed 
Isles,'  and  I  trust  that  it  may  have  as  wide  a  popularity  as  it  deserves.  Its  pictures  are  delicate 
and  finished  with  the  touch  of  an  artist,  its  conceptions  are  unique  and  fascinating,  and  its 
leading  characters  new  to  literature.** 

THE  LONDCm  CHRONICLE 
**  Not  unworthy  company  for  Old  Mortality  and  Colond  Newoome  in  whimsical  hvmor,  origi- 
nality, and  kindness.** 

Postpaid,  f  1.50 


GORGO 


A  TALE  OF  OLD  ATHENS 
Bt    Charles    K.   Gaines,   Ph.D. 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

**One  of  the  most  remarkable  romances  of 
recent  years.  .  .  .  No  touch  of  pedantry  or 
heaviness  in  this  interesting  glimpse  into  an- 
cient times,  and  a  wonderfully  xivid,  attractive 
picture  is  given  of  a  bygone  civilization.  Alto- 
gether an  exceptional  work  and  sure  to  attract 
wide  attention." 

THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 

'  It  is  easy  to  fall  under  the  spell  of  its  ro- 
.nance  and  become  a  part  of  the  life  which  it 
depict?  ;  to  reel  in  the  tossing  triremes  ...  to 
succumb  to  the  witchery  of  the  fascinating 
Gorgo."  Postpaid,  f  1.50 
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LIONS  OF 

THE  LORD 


A     STORY     OF     THE     OLD     WEST 

20th  THOUSAND 

By  HAmKT  Laos  WiLScni,aiitfaorof  "TteSpsodi 

THE  BOSrrON  TRANSCRIPT 

**  Heretofore  no  novel  has  demit  so 
the  history-,  the  scenes,  and  the  characten  of 
Mormonism,  and  no  predecessor  has  so  desriy 
struck  the  key-note  of  its  comedy  as  wdl  as  its 

fearsome  tragedy.** 

THE  CHICAGO  REOQia^lIERALD 

'*  Harry  Leon  Wilson  has  adueved  a 
advance  in  his  new  novd,  *  The  Laou 
Lord.'    There  are  fight  and  tender 
through  the  book,  making  it  00  tiie 
cheerful  as  it  is  engrossing.** 


LOTHROP  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  BOSTON 


Mefttiom  the  Hecfev  of  Reciem-s  im  mritimg  to  mMomrth 
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BOOKS  Of  IIIT[IIESnflLIBmBltS,PyBLICillDPBim[ 

Two  Notable  Works  in  Americana  in  Uniform  Style  and  Binding 

HENNEPIN'S  "A  NEW  DISCOVERY" 

Exact  Reprint  of  the  Second  Issue  of  1698. 
Edited,  with  introduction,  Notes,  and  Analytical  Index,  by  REUBEN  QOLD  THWAITES. 

In  two  volumes,  with  facsimiles  of  original  title-page  and  of  the  seven  original  full-page  illustrations,  and  two  large  folding  maps. 

Library  Edition^  square  8vo^  Ixiv.^yti  pages  ^  gilt  tofiy  uncut  edgeSy  in  box^^b.oo  net;  delivered^  ^t>-37' 

This  particular  book  by  Father  Hennepin  is  eenerally  considered  the  most  representative  product  of  his  pen.  As  a  human  document  it 
has  few  rivals  in  our  literature,  and  moreover,  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  Hennepin  books  now  upon  the  market.  Mr.  Thwaitcs'  eminence 
as  an  authority  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  the  West,  and  his  well-known  standing  as  an  editor,  will  be  sufficient  assur- 
ance of  the  manner  in  which  the  enterprise  has  been  carried  out.  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits,  of  the  New  York  Public  Library — one  of  the 
most  expert  of  Amerkan  bibliographers — contributes  a  new  Bibliography. 

THE  EXPEDITION  OF  LEWIS  AND  CLARK 

Reprinted  from  the  Edition  of  i8i4. 

With  Introduction  by  JAMES  K.  HOSMER,  LL.D.,  and  New  Analytical  Index. 

In  two  volumes,  with  photogravure  portraits  and  maps,  Ivi.,  500  and  xiii.,  583  pages,  gilt  top,  $5.00  net;  delivered  $5.34. 
This  edition  of  the  famous  Journal  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for  a  standard,  popular  edition,  something  that  has  not 
been  available  for  years. 

*■'■  Of  the  several  new  editions  of  this  valuable  narrative,  this  is  bv  far  the  best  and  most  complete.** — Minneapolis  Journal. 
''*■  The  most  complete  and  satisfactory  edition  of  this  classic  that  has  come  to  our  notice.*' — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Large  descriptive  circulars  of  these  two  refrints^  showing  samfle  fages^  sixe^  illustrations,  etc.,  sent  ufon  request. 


By  REUBEN  GOLD  THWAITES. 

HOW  GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARK 
WON  THE  NORTHWEST 

And  Other  Essays  in  Western  History. 

IVith  maps  and  illustrations. 

The  titles  of  the  essays  arc  as  follows:  **  How  George  Roeers 
Clark  Won  the  Northwest,"  "The  Division  of  the  Northwest  into 
States,"  "The  Black  Hawk  War,"  "The  Story  of  Mackinac," 
"  The  Story  of  La  Pointe,"  "  A  Day  on  Braddock's  Road," 
"  Early  Lead  Mining  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,"  "  The  Draper 
Manuscripts." 

ON  THE  STORIED  OHIO 

An  Historical  Pilgrimage  of  a  Thousand  Miles  in  a  Skiff,  from 
Redstone  to  Cairo.  A  new  and  revised  edition  of  "Afloat  on  the 
Ohio,"  with  new  Preface  and  full-page  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs. 

The  voyage  is  described  with  much  charm  and  humor,  and  with 
a  constant  realization  of  the  historical  traditions  on  every  side.  For 
the  better  understanding  of  these  references,  the  author  has  added  a 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  settlement  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  A  selected  list 
of  journals  of  previous  travelers  has  also  been  included. 

DOWN  HISTORIC 
WATERWAYS 

Six  Hundred  Miles  of  Canoeing  upon  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
Rivers.  Second  edition,  revised,  with  new  Preface,  and  eight  full- 
page  illustrations  from  photographs. 

"  It  is  a  book  to  bestead  to  get  the  spirit  of  the  woods  and  rivers 
and  streams  and  lakes." — Worcester  Sfj. 

Eachy  i2mOy  $1.20  net :  delivered  ^1.32. 


HANDBOOK  of  MODERN  JAPAN 

By  ERNEST  W.  CLEMENT. 

Profusely  illustrated^  8t'0y  $1.40  net :  delivered^  $t.S3. 

Mr.  Clement  aims  in  this  handbook  to  give  exactly  the  informa- 
tion that  is  wanted  by  travelers  r  students.  Mr.  Clement  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  a  close  study  of  Japanese  life  and  affairs,  and  knows 
his  subject  from  every  point  of  view.  There  are  over  sixty  illus- 
trations from  photograpns. 

The  Outlook  of  November  14  says :  ^*  This  is  the  book  for  the 
library  and  for  the]  busy  man  in  1903 — whether  there  be  peace  or 
war  with  Russia." 

By  ARTHUR  HOWARD  NOLL. 

FROM  EMPIRE  TO  REPUBLIC 

TAe  Struggle/or  Constitutional  Government  in  Mexico.  With 
map  and  frontispiece.    A/o,  Si. 40  net ;  delivered,  $1^54. 

A  detailed  and  accurate  account  of  this  vital  phase  of  Mexico's 
development,  and  the  discussion  is  one  of  unusual  interest  and 
value.  In  addition  to  the  regular  chapters,  there  is  a  chronolorical 
summary  of  principal  events  relating  to  Mexican  history  }  a  bib- 
liography, and  notes  on  the  historicid  geography  of  Mexico. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  MEXICO 

New  Revised  Edition^  with  New  Matter.  i6mo,  7J  cents  net ; 

delivered,  84  cents. 

The  first  edition  of  this  admirable  little  work  was  prompted 
by  the  lack  of  any  comprehensive  history  of  Mexico  in  the  English 
language.  Mr.  Nolfs  book  was  the  first  to  thoroughly  supply  this 
need,  and  after  ten  years  it  Is  still  alone  in  the  field.  This  new 
edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  down  to  date. 


TALKS  OF  NAPOLEON  AT  ST.  HELENA 

WITH  dENERAL  BARON  COURCAUD. 

Together  with  the  Journal  Icept  by  Qourgaud  on  their  Journey  from  Waterloo  to  St.  Helena.  Tmnslated,  and  with 
Notes,  by  ELIZABETH  WORnELEY  LATIflER,  Author  of  **  Prance  In  the  Nineteenth  Century,*'  etc. 

With  ei^ht  portraits,  8ito,  2g2 pages,  $i.$o  net ;  delivered,  $i.t>4. 

Gourgaud's  famous  Journal  has  never  before  been  translated  into  English,  and  this  need  has  been  keenly  felt  by  students  of  Napoleon^ 
especially  since  the  appearance  of  Lord  Rosebery's  *'*'  Napoleon  :  The  Laut  Phase,"  in  which  the  author  says: 

^^  Iht  one  capital  and  sufreme  record  of  life  at  St.  Heltnm  is  the  friv ate  journal  of  General  Gourgaud.** 

In  referring  to  this  translation  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  says  :  ^*  It  is  a  wonderful  melange  which  Gourgaud  has  recorded 
in  his  JournaU  and  it  represents  the  tireless  activity,  the  keen  curiosity,  and  the  restless,  ardent,  aU-embracing  genius  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary man  the  world  has  ever  seen." 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.'s  New  Holiday  Catalogue  of  their  own  publications, 
profusely  illustrated  in  color  and  in  black  and  white,  will  be  sent  upon  request 

A.  C.MCCLURC&  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS,CHICAGO 


Mention  the  Reotew  of  Heolewe  In  writing  to  adoertla^rt 
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BOOKS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 


"  A  Uook  which  can  be  absoluli'ly  guaranttcd 
give  salisfaction." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  Trifler 

A   LoJ'c  Story 
By  ARCHIBALD  EVRB 


This   novel    is 
perhaps  the  most 

comedy  of  the 
hi);hest    order. 

Til::  slory  hinges 
on  the  hero's 
laudable  endeav- 
or to  reg:iin  a 
packet  of  love- 


before  her  mar- 
riage to  his  older 
brother.  The  ad- 
ventures which 
befall  him  are  laughable  in  the  extreme. 

•Bd  briKhl,  Lbc  c;hMKlcr»''««°c'lev«iy  ducrlbeJ"— A^"l^ 

"Mr,  Eyre  Kvfc* ID  junuK, ADtJ  heiucceedj  io  thlAiKfbHps 
Ibciaonbud^leoriUimbiliDai.'  '—N.  r. Mail  and  Eifrn: 

llliutrated  by  ARCHIE  QUNN  Prki.  *i.so 


look    of   absorbing 


The  Shutters  of  Silence 

The  Romance  of  a    Trappisl 
By  Q.  B.  BURUIN 


The   hero    of  thi; 
remarkable   siory  v. 


child, 


the 


when 
given    ov 

care  of  a  Trappist 
monastery  in  Cana- 
da, There  he  re- 
ceived such  training 
that  he  looked  for- 
ward only  to  the  life 
of  a  religious,  with- 
out any  thought  of 
Ihc  world  and  its 
sordid    phases.      On 


father  searches  him  out  and  brings  him  forth 
into  the  world  to  take  his  proper  place  in  so- 
cial life. 


d  by  LOUIS  AKIN 


Price.  1 


'•  This  slory  won  a  prize  of  $2,000,  and  is 
worth  it." — Chicago  News. 

The  Congressman's  Wife 

B7  JOHIT  D.  BARRY  Dlus.  $1,50 

K.  Y.  ]hialj.—'-  \  novel  that  has  eicellent  pur- 
pose and  worltmanlikc  pcrfomiancc." 

N.  Y.  Triiune.—- '  Ao  eicellent  piece  of  fiction." 
A',  y.  Mail  and  Expresi.—"  Mr.  Barry  ...  has 
all  the  material  required  for  a  strong  play  of  present- 
day  American  life  and  manners." 


"  A  powerful  story,  cleverly  told." 

The  Middle  Course 

By  Mrs.  PODITKET  BIGELOW.       lUus.  $I.M 

Eiiracl  from  a  fuarlfr-ftige  cammrHt  in  jV.  Y. 
Times  Revie'.v. — "It  reaches  near  enough  to  the 
verities  of  life,  as  most  of  us  know  it,  to  interest 
one  from  cover  to  cover,  .  .  .  the  people  of  the 
story  seem  human,  and  their 
rea.sonable."' 


Hearts  Aflame 

Br  LOUISE  WINTER.  Dlus.  $1.50 

The  stori'  depicts  the  efforts  of  a  beautiful  society 
leader  to  r'e-cslablish  in  the  social  world  a  Homan 
friend  who  has  been  scnsalionallr  divorced  anil  re- 
married. It  reveals  perhaps  more  of  the  workings 
of  ihc  wheels  wiihin  the  wheels  in  New  York  soci. 


eiy  tl 


■'  As  lively  as  youth  itself." — Chicago  Post. 

The  Career  of  Mrs.  Osborne 

B;  HELEN  lULECETE.  nins.  $1.50 

This  novel  narrates  the  adveotuies  of  two  chuni' 
ing  young  women  who  escape  from  tireaome  codd- 
try  relations  and  take  an  apartment  in  London,  on- 
iler  the  fictitious  chaperon^e  of  Mrs,  Osborne. 
Their  escapades,  their  many  devices  to  STOid  detec- 
tion, and  their  final  disposition  of  Mrs.  Oibonw 
arc  highly  diverting. 


THE   SMART    SET   PUBUSHINQ   CO..  452    Fifth   Avenue,   New   York 


m  ikt  »4Vlt¥l  of  Ktui 
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The  Works  of 

Theodore    Roosevelt 


TITLES 

Rough  Riders 
American  Ideals 
Administration     and 

Civil  Service 
The  Wilderness 

Hunter 
Hunting  the  Grisly 
Hunting  Trips  of  a 

Ranchman 
Hunting  Trips  on  the 

Prairie 
The  Winning  of  the 

West  (6  volumes) 
Naval  War  of   1812 

(2  volumes) 

TO  FORM  a  true  estimate  of*  President  Roosevelt's  character  one  must  read  his  writings. 
By  devoting  himself  to  high  aims,  and  by  sheer  force  of  character,  he  has  gained  a  place 
in  history  that  is  unique  and  truly  glorious.  His  writings  admirably  illustrate  the  keenness  and 
straightforward  integrity  of  the  man.  His  literary  works  alone  would  have  brought  him  well- 
merited  fame.  They  are  imbued  with  striking  virility  and  originality,  and  make  the  best 
of  reading. 


Sagamore  Edition, 
I  5  volumes.  Printed 
from  large,  clear  type, 
and  substantially 
bound  in  cloth,  with 
illustrations,  and 

Bhe 

CRITIC 

for  one  yeaj-  (or  only 

$6.00 


5>6e  Critic 

bright  reading,  careful 
leading  literary  magazine, 
well.     Published  monthly. 


is  a  necessity  to  any  one  who  lints  at  culture  or  knowledge 
of  literary  afiairs.     It  is  a  aatiataction  to  all  who  care  for 
line  illusiradonB,  and  brilliant  caricature.     It 
the   chronicle  of  an,  music,  and  the  dritna  at 


Guarantee  \ 


Q«-kA^{n1  OffAf      ^or  $2  down  and  a  dollar 
OpeCia.1  V/Her  a  month  for  six  months  (a    ^ 
total  of  $8),  we  will  send  the  complete  set  of  books 
together  with   the  "Critic"  for  one  year.    Or,  if 
you   prefer,   we  will    accept  $6  CASH   WITH 
ORDER  in  full  payment. 

This  is  much   less   than  the  regular  price.      Many 
hundreds    of   sets   of   the   books  were   sold   through    the 
bookstores  during  11)03  ^^   full  price.     We  make  this 
remarkable  discount  simply  10  introduce 


a  (As  Utiiltm  of  Unl'wt  In  wrltlat  t*  adttrUin 
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NBW  BOOKS 
WORTH  HAVING 


Some  boobs  nee  designed  for  caterUinmcnl,  others  for  iniormation.  This  series 
combines  bolh  features.  The  information  is  not  only  complete  and  reliable  ;  it  is 
compact  and  readable.  In  tfiis  busy,  bustling  age  il  is  required  thai  the  information 
which  books  contain  shall  be  ready  to  hand  and  be  presented  in  the  clearest  and 
briefest  manner  possible.  These  volumes  are  replete  with  valuable  infonnatjon, 
compact  in  form,  and  unequaled  in  point  of  merit  and  cheapness.  Tliey  are  Ifw 
latest  as  well  as  the  best  books  on  the  sublets  of  which  they  Ireal.  They  average 
200  pages,  are  6x4,!:  inches  in  size,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  handsomely  bouod 
in  green  cloth,  ^th  a  heavy  paper  wrapper  to  match. 

EACH    60   CENTS    POSTPAID 
A^TER-DIN^ER  STORIES  TOASTS 


Bv  JOHN  HAKRISON— The  dimrr  ii«l(  may  be  fvtr 
[hiaklDlTBJt  a  gnod  slury  wcU  Inld.  HeTEHre  hUDdrida  u<  iha 
irlllhcra  luIttHluV"       "  " 

CIVICS:    What    Every   Citizen 
Should  Know 

B<  GEORGE  LEWIS. -Th!»  book  gi.ej  inldlistni.  eon- 
cIh.  a.>d  compIcK  iDfamiilion  on  lucb  lopici  »  Ibe  MonroE 
DociririE.  Bthring  St«  Coolrovrny,   Eiimdiiion  Trai.iM. 

e™"nunilKro('Qlb«'iqii.llyinlrnilinj{.iibjti:u. 

UW,  AND  HOW  TO  KEEP  OUT  OF  IT 

Bv  PASCHAL  H.  COGGINS,  Esq.— Thii  volume  lur- 
nllhts  10  the  buiy  man  and  wornm  miormllloii  nn  ju>C 
■ncbpoml.  u  .re  mo.1  liktljr  to  .riK  in  «very-iJ"V  •H«in., 

liH.    No[DnLvi.thi.in(orminion  libet.lly  aiven,  but  rvtiy 

ih'™™d""Sl  not  onry'un4c'rjl»iiJ"th('tawi>B'lhe  mbjeci, 

iStiHl  SYNONYMS 

Bv  JOHN  H  BECHTKL.-Aoy  ont  wiih  ihf  luui  duire  10 
h»vi«™py™IhkZ»l..°iTSi'drtignrd  mamly'io  men  IhE 

li^us'i^'ipr^  tif^Lhoi^hu  of  thc°ni1nd  in  mc're  fitTing 

proverbs""""""'" 

Bv  JOU.V  H,  BECHTEL.--The  gcmni,  wli,  and  ipiril  or 


(    PITTENGER.— Mt»I  nen    drew]  being 
uulnrlnmalieiuiaddnu.  Whii 


lice,  readily  leAni  how  ta  exercue  tbj<  ttruigB  poiti 

FIRST  AID  TO  THE  INJURED 

B.  F.  J.  WARWICK.— Uva  can  be  wed  ud 
Wh«  JO  do  i'n'iill^iiiiim  of  nccid 


ill  value  il  increased  t>y  aUrgci 

NURSING 


thecliiallntBnsafilie'book.   It 

Lr,  euty  uodenuod,  ukd 
LDcr  of  iUoicnlioiu. 


I'lKGINlA  LEVIS.— No  I 


n  easily  follow  il* 


nss 


ELECTRICITY 

By    GEORGE  L.   FOWLER.— An   ialerEninc  and  Ihor- 


m       A   l/A     POK     AMATEURS. 
r  L  B  Y  3    T'l'  ■■Test  Rlock  In  ibc 


YOUTH 


TUB  oolr  liiKb  dua,  low 
price  Magawie  cnblialied 
farBoyiaiidtiirla.  Slericibj 
~^  ~ '  uing  wriiot.  lUmtifc 
bf  Ilic  bed  aitiau. 


ibriti 
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A  Library  of  Eloquence 

rR.EE  ON  APPROVAL 


THE  SPEAKER'S  GARLAND  '"  ^11%,^^^^ 

^  Edited  by  'Pfoinea^  Garrett 

Contains   3,600   selections  from   the  leading  English  and  American  writers. 

10,000  pages  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  world's  greatest  minds. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining,  instructive,  and  useful  collections  of  good 


ages  a 


1  laid 


'  speaking  and  reading,  Ihe  books  may  be 

The  reader  who  regularly  foUoi 


jmpilaiion  of  this 
iiries.      The  loftiest  poetry,  the  most     . 
in5piring  eloquence,   the  keenest  wit 
and   the  heartiest  humor;  the  tender- 
est  tributes  of  love,  [he  saddest  and    ' 
most  pathetic  experiences  of  life,— in     '. 
^hort,   the  literature   that   has  taken 
the  deepest  hold  upon  the  thoughts 
and  aSections  of  men  is  the  literature 
of    this    incomparable    work,  and   as 
the  material  has  been  especially  ar- 
ed  a  very  Librar       '  "' 


Eloque 


s  the  selections  comprising  this     ; 
J  will   be  charmed   with  the   beauty,  entertained   with   the    ' 
variety,  and  editied  by  the  wisdom  and  instruction  to  be  found 
in  its  closely  packed  pages.     He  will,  at  the  same  lime,  have    ; 

acquaintance  of  the  Poets  and  Orators,  the  Statesmen  and  Preachers,  the  Humorists  and 

who  constitute  the  splendid  galaiy  of  the  ivorld's  greatest  writers. 

The  selections  are,  in  the  main,  entire  and  complete.     In  some 
insunces.   in  order  to  avoid    tediousness,   the    less   interesting    I 
parts  have  been  omitted,  but  all  that  is  essential  to  the  unity  of    ; 
the  thought  and   the   interest  of   the  poem  or  story  has  been    ; 


I  the  author's 


1  language. 


Free  Inspection  Coupon 


',  but  for  a  limited  time  we  are  oSering  the  full  set  of  nine 
for  examination,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  and  if  they  are  not 
as  represented,  or  what  is  wanted,  they  can  be  returned 
to  us  at  our  expense.  If  the  books  are  retained,  it  is 
simply  necessary  to  let  us  know,  and  they  can  be  paid 
for  all  at  one  time,  or  by  making  monthly  payments 
of  Sl.oo  each. 


FI,()QUENCE,  I 
I'.'ry.'"  If  "i  he'fen'k 


floi  fHE  L 


Eiiod.    The  boaki 


The  Penn 
Publishing 

Company 


929  Arch  St. 
Philadelphia 
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SAALFlELiyS  CHRISTMAS   BOOKS 

Denmark,   Norway,  and  Sweden 

By  WILLIAM  ELEROY  CURTIS,  the  Famous  Journalist,  Traveler,  Lecturer. 

A   magnificent   book   of    travels,    with   seventy  full-page   half-tone   illustrations.      8vo.     Cloth,  $3.00. 
Half  morocco,  $4.00.     Full  morocco,  $5.00. 


The  Man  in  the  Camlet 

Cloak     ByCARLEN  BATESON. 

Illustrated  by  W.  Herbert  Dunton.     A  romance 
of  the  great  Northwest.     Cloth,  $1.50. 


i^sop's  Fables  in  Rhyme 
for  Children 

By  RICHARDSON  D.  WHITE,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  St.  Louis  High  School,  and  MAR- 
GARET D.  LONGLEY.  Fifty  illustrations  by 
Charles  Livingston  Bull.    Boards,  4to,  $1 .25. 


Circus  Day 


By  GEORGE  ADE. 

Illustrated  by  John  T.  McCutcheon.  A  story  of 
the  great  day  when  the  big  show  came  to  town. 
Cloth,  50c. 


Under  Mad  Anthony's 

Banner 

By  the  author  of  "  Ralph  Marlowe.** 

Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Coolidge.     Appeals   to  all 
who  admire  tales  of  courage.     Cloth,  $1.50. 


Dickon  Bend-the-Bow 

By  EVERETT  McNEIL.     Illustrated  in  colors  by  RoB  Wagner.    An  exceptionally  beautifal  book  of 

wonder  tales.     Cloth,  square  i2mo,  $1.50. 


Frances 

Trego 

Montgomery's 


f   BILLY  WHISKERS.     A  charming  goat  story  for  the   little   ones. 

Boards,  4to,  $1.00. 

BILLY  WHISKERS'  KIDS.    A  sequel  to  the  above,   telling  all 

about  Day  and  Night,  the  kids.     Boards,  4to,  $i.oo. 

THE  WONDERFUL  ELECTRIC  ELEPHANT.  A  rival  to  the 
Jules  Verne  stories.  50  full-page  half-tones  by  C.  M.  Cooudge. 
Cloth,  i2mo,  $1.50. 


In  Childhood  Land 

By  MARGARET  M.  PAGE. 

Illustrated    in    dainty  colors  by  Katharine  H. 

Greenland,  **  The  Modern  Kate  Greenaway." 
^  A  handsome  verse  book  for  the  children,  new  and 

original.     Boards,  4to,  $1.25. 


Roger  and  Rose 

By   KATHARINE   BEEBE,    First   President  of 

the  Kindergarten  Association. 
Illustrated  by  Katharine  H.  Greenland.     Tales 

of  bird  life,  outdoor    sports,  country  pleasures, 

etc.     Cloth,  i2mo,  $1.00. 


Daddy  Dinks 

By  LOUISE  MERVYN. 

Illustrated  in  bright  colors  by  T.  Cromwell  Law- 
rence. Comical  rhymes  and  jingles  for  little 
people ;  every  page  printed  in  goi;geous  tints. 
Boards,  4to,  $1.25. 


Jewel  Story  Book 

By  FLORENCE  A.  EVANS. 

Illustrated  by  W.  H.  Fry.  Beautifal  gems  are  en- 
dowed with  life  and  tell  of  nndergroand  caves, 
depths  of  the  ocean,  dense  jungles,  etc.    Cloth, 

i2mo,  60c. 


Character   Reading: 

By  Mrs.  HENRY  SYMES.     An  excellent  little  handbook,  giving  plainly  the  principal  facts  about  the 

reading  of  characters  by  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  chin,  etc.     Cloth,  50c. 

THE  SAALFIELD  PUBLISHINQ  COMPANY,  A^ron,  Ohio 
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BOUND  BOOKS  AT  SHEET  PRICE 


Ro7>l  OctKvo— About  ii  iiicbes  tkll 

1-2  PRICE     R.idpatK*s     1-2  price 
History  of  the  World 

We  guarantee  the  volume*  perfect  in  every  way — except  the  color  of  the  leather  on 
the  backs  varies  a  trifle — the  shade  on  a  few  of  the  volumes  bnng  a  little  lighter  than  the 
others.  The  difference  would  scarcely  be  noticeable  to  one  outside  of  the  book  trade.  Wi'l! 
send  the  books  to  you  on  a  week's  approval.  You'll  find  them  satisfactory;  if  not,  return 
them  at  our  expense — nothing  fairer— you  see  and  know  just  what  you  are  getting. 

There  are  leas  than  forty  of  these  lets,  and  rather  than  rebind  such  a  inull  lot  we 
prefer  to  send  them  to  you  on  approval,  and  at  almost  half  price — about  what  they  would 
be  worth  to  us  with  the  covers  torn  off,  and  on  payments  of  only  f  z  ■  month. 

An  Ideal  Christmas  Present  for  Little  Money 

If  you'd  like  to  possess  the  only  world's  history  that  reads  like  a  story-book — yet  ^r  _ 

ia   recognized   by  such  men  as  William  McKinley,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Dr.  Cuyler,  ./.ai* 

Bishop  Vineoni,  and  thousands  more,  aa   a  standard  authority  and  the  greatest  his-  /^-^r 

torieal  reference  work  in  existence — send  for  the  free  spedmen  book  TO-DAY,  ./.vr 

using  the  coupon  below.  /-y 

Thai  specimen  book  will  tell  you  all  about  the  history — How  it  came  yj.-'Jr 

to  be  written.    How  it  will  interest  and  entertain  you.    Why  you  need  it,  ^^y      »■  "■ 

And  how  you  can  secure  one  of  the  llighdy  mismatched   leu    at  very  ^^^         **'"' 

much  less  than  the  subacriprion  price,  ^Asr 

Ridpaih's  History  of  the  World  is  a  great  big  set  of  nine  royal  >V^^       MERRILL* 

octavo  volumes,    with  4,000  illustrations  and  many  maps  and  y,^^      taiillE.  IHtSt 

color-plates.      You  pay  only  %\   down.     The  complete  set  ^jSr  New  York 

is  sent  at  once.     The  rest  you  pay  in  monthly  payments  Xx  wi«"'—t— *H~. 

ofsz.     Cut  the  Coupon  off  &Dd  send  Hto-day.  Xy  p5!r^'S'>"™*."iS*  ^t 

MERRILL  ®.  BAKER        //.^^^^^^^ 

PUBLISHERS  X^w"'"-'"" 

9  and  11  E.  16th  SU  New  York         /.Y  "" 


^ 
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100.000 

More  VocabulariTfrnisi 
than  any  other 
Dictionary 


The  merits  of 
The  Standard  Dictionar 
ai-e  indisputable. 


Certain  to 
supersede  all 
other  dictionaries: 


Mew  Edition 

Revised  ajii  Enlai^ed 

THE  FUNK  SWAGNAIIS 

STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

Over  317. 000  Words 

Cost  /1. 100,000 


i-UNKsWACNAltSCC*IPANV 


FunK.  ^Sl  WagnatU  Standard 
"Dicftonary  A.bridgmentJ' 


luMj  Office  . 
Standard  Dictionary 


Designed  to  lullf  meet  the 
most  tfiactiuK  requiremenla  of 
nuiixliTn  atiridged  dictiouorj. 
lS,:lf4  tonus,  beudes  l.£M  illiu- 
tratlmu.  i.>.UOO  antonrnu,  [uU 
etyniol(igi««,  us»  of  preputiltloiia 
I   Iniliraled,  etc.    With  complete 

;        BiutoH  tlrraUi  "It  Is  to  be 


mi'miii  U»  Mlkv  i 


(duilm 


g""'!  Concise 


n  hlL'U  Klini 


«itn>-l«tit  ror  llii> 


iL?Ll  Gompralienslie 
Standard  Dictionary 

Ab^^lJgfd  frimt  tkt  Funk  ±  V^np^aUm 

Tiiia  la  the  l&tMt  and  most 
perfect  dictionftrj  of  its  site  in 
the  English  language.  It  gives 
the  orthography,  pronuncia- 
tioti,  meaning,  and  etymology 
of  38,000  words  and  phrsaes. 
There  are  800  illuBtrations.  

ftS«in.''5"^A^»..T""«: ;  J^r"ar°u^t^^~c^T»i»t 

(iuilil :  "  I  dnm  il  nip«rior  Tu  any    '     dictlonarj  for  unoj  ONk  aDd 
»lnill«i  Tiilunu'  Ihut  nu  jret  cddid    ' 
I    under  mj'  nollcc." 

The  rimtt-Ufrata,  Chirac : 

I  fjincKork.  fte  bavp onn  im  Ih;11«  :,  ^u^iii^nsTirbnrtnunr  iVn 
,  (insll  (licilonary  of  Ott  Enellsh  Un-  tQ~  u>d  lirflntltnM  u«  ■Aou 
:   fuagptluinlhb."  Bud  DD  to  dite." 


Standard  Dictionary 


Thli  II  tha  latert  Mldition  to 
the  f  amoui  Standard  DMIod- 
ary  nrlea.  It  contain!  Uw  or- 
thography, proponciattnn,  and 
meaning  of  aboat  28,000  wordk, 
There  araEOOllluttntioM.  Tba 
design  hu  bem  to  tdaepaaMy 
the  n     ' 


FUNK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  30  LafayCtte  Place.  NEW  YORK 
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Tti<r>Ia^rarV  Digest 


JEEIHE 
POINT  ? 


MNQUS  EHCU5H  KDVEU5T 


AT  ALL 
KIWSSIANDS-IOeem 


The^li^erary  Digest 


PIET.  BANKEfl.  CRITIC 


The  one  weekly 

that  can  not  be  spared/ 

I  rely  upon  it  for  my  sure  and  quick 
I  knowledge  of  current  scientific, 

literary,  and  political  ^ 

movements."  ' 


SEE  THE 
POINT  t 


Hi^Iterar/  Digest 

DHUND  CSTEOMAN        ^^^^S^^^^^l 
1C  i 

Hi^lWeraiy  Digest 
ThiT^Tiiiterary^  Digest 

lllCTIN    MrflOTHV       ^^^^^SS^^^^^h^  ' 


Justin  McCarthy 


%^^S\ 


FAMOUS  HISTOftlAN 


original,  thoroughly 

practical,  especially  qualified 
I    to  be  a  valuable  instructor  t 
'    all  who  are   occupied  in 

the  busy   life  of 

to  day," 


SUIHE 
POINT  t 


AT  ALL 

NEWSSUM)$-10m 


Th^Iirrerary  Digest 
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The 


of 


Section 


^j)  Keystone  Library  of  Notable  Books  (W) 


TITLES  AND  AUTHORS 

Adam  Bede — by  George  Eliot. 

Alice  in   Wonderland,  and  Through  the 

Looking  Glass— by  L.  Carroll. 
Ardath— by  Marie  Corelli. 
Alhambra — by  Washington  Irving. 
^sop*s  Fables. 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 
Arabian  Nights. 
Averil — by  Rosa  N.  Carey. 
Age  of  Fable — by  Bulfinch. 
Bondman,  The— by  Hall  Caine. 

Blithedale  Romance^  .  „  „...      .  ,    „ 

The  Snow  Image       L^y  N«haniel   Haw- 

(two  vols,  in  one)  J      **»°'"'- 
Child's   History  of  England— by   Charles 

Dickens. 
Cloister  and  Hearth — by  Charles  Reade. 
Creasy's  FiAeen  Decisive  Battles. 
Children  of  the  Abbey — by  R.  M.  Roche. 
David  Copperfield — by  Charles  Dickens. 
Daniel  Deronda — by  George  Eliot. 
Deemster — by  Hall  Caine. 
Dream  Life — by  Ik  Marvel. 
Descent  of  Man — by  Charles  Darwin. 
Donovan — by  Edna  Lyall. 
East  Lynne — by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 
Egyptian  Princess — by  Georg  Ebers. 
Emerson's  Essays — by  R.  W.  Emerson. 
Felix  Holt— by  George  Eliot. 
File  11) — by  Emil  Gaboriao. 
French  Revolation — by  Thomas  Carlyle. 
First  Violin  -  by  Jessie  Fothergill. 
Firm  of  Girdlesione — by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
Frederick   the   Great   and    His   Court — by 

Muhlbach. 
Gold  Elsie— by  E.  Marlitt. 
Green  Mountain  Boys — by  D.P.Thompson 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 
Gulliver's  Travels. 

Henry  Esmond — by  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Hypatia  -  by  Charles  Kingsley. 
Home  Book  of  Poetry. 
Heroes  and  Hrro  Worship. 
Ivanhoe— by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
In  the  Golden  Days — by  Edna  Lyall. 
Jane  Eyre — by  Charlotte  Bronte. 
John  Halifax — by  Miss  Muloch. 
Kenilworth— by  Sir  Waller  Scott. 
Knight  Errant— by  Edna  Lyall. 
Kipling's  Poems. 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii~by  Bulwer-Lytton. 
Lucile — by  Owen  Meredith. 
Last  of  the  Barons — by  Bulwer-Lytton. 
Last   of  the   Mohicans  —  by   J.  Fenimore 

Cooper. 
Life  of  Christ — by  Canon  Farrar. 
I^orna  Doone — by  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Lamplighter — by  Marie  S.  Cummins. 
Middlcmarch  — by  George  Eliot. 
Man  Who  Laughs — by  Victor  Hugo. 
Makers  of  Florence — by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Makers  of  Venice — by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Micah  Clarke — by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
Moonstone — by  Wilkie  Collins. 
Merle's  Crusade — by  Rosa  N.  Carey. 
Mr.  Midshipman  Easy — by  Captain  Mar- 

ryai. 
Mosses    from    an    Old    Manse — Nathaniel 

Hawthorne. 
Mill  on  the  Floss — by  George  Eliot. 

SOME  OF  THE  WRITERS  INCLUDED 


Goorcc  Eliot 
Marie  Corelli 
Walter  Hpott 
R.  W.  Kmerwon 
CharleA  lllckenii 
WaAhlnKton  Irving 
Edna  Lyall 
Alexander  Duma* 


Naih'l  Hawthorne 
Charles  Keade 
J.  F.  Cooper 
Mrs.  Oliphant 
Ileni7  Drnmmoad 
Thonaa  Carlyle 
Rudyard  Klpllnir 
Charlea  Darwin 


A  Remarkable  Book  Value 

The  special  line  of  standard  books 
which  we  publish  under  the  name 
of  ••The  Keystone  Library'*  has 
been  successful  even  beyond  our  ex- 
pectations, the  sales  running  well 
up  Into  the  thousands.  This  series 
Includes  some  of  the  most  famous 
books  ever  written.  In  the  matter 
of  manufacture,  this  Library  has 
never  been  excelled  at  the  price. 
The  books  are  handsome  In  appear- 
ance, substantial  In  workmanship, 
and  of  enduring  worth. 

ANY  20 

VOLUMES 

FOR  $9 


We  have  decided  to  make  a  special 
price  to  ••  Review  of  Reviews  '*  readers 
who  care  to  add  these  choice  and 
standard  works  to  their  libraries. 
We  offer  them  In  groups  of  ao  vol- 
umes each  for  $9  a  group,  which  In- 
cludes carriage  charges.  There  are 
134  titles  In  the  entire  Library,  and 
you  may  select  several  blocks  of 
twenty  titles  each.  We  will  fill  or- 
ders  for  single  copies  for  58  cents, 
postpaid.  The  regular  price,  ao 
books  postpaid.  Is  $11.60. 

Chojoe  Bookmaking 

Each  volume  has  a  frontispiece  Il- 
lustration, and  is  printed  from  clear 
type,  with  rubricated  title-page,  book- 
marker, ^ilt  top  and  neat  nead-bands. 
The  bindmg  is  a  ribbed  cloth  in  rich  red, 
ornamented  with  blind  side-title  and  all- 
over  Keystone  desi>|7i  in  blind  stamping, 
presenting  an  effective  yet  refined  appear- 
ance that  will  please  the  book-lover.  The 
complete  list  of  titles  follows. 

Wbolesome  and  Fascinating 

The  Kejrstone  Library  affords  an  im- 
mense variety  of  wholesome  and  fasci- 
nating reading  for  young  and  old  alike. 
A  large  variety  of  subjects  is  covered,  as 
will  be  seen  from  a  glance  over  the  titles  : 

Fiction       Drama  Poetry 

Science      Philosophy     History 
Religion    Literature       Description 


TITLES  AND  AUTHORS 

Newcombe»— by  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Ninety-three — by  Victor  Hugo. 

Notre  Dame — by  Victor  Hugo. 

Natural   Law   in  the  Spiritual  World— by 

Henry  Drummond. 
Our  Mutual  Friend — by  Charles  Dickens. 
Old  Curiosity  Shop— bv  Charles  Dickens, 
oaver  Twist— by  Charles  Dickens. 
Old  Mam*selle's  Secret— by  £.  Marlitt. 
On  the  Heights — by  Berthold  Auerbach. 
Origin  of  Species — by  Charles  Darwin. 
Our  Bessie— by  Rosa  N.  Carey. 
Pendennis- by  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Pickwick  Papers— by  Charles  Dickens. 
Pride  and  Prejudice— by  Jane  Austen. 
Pilerim's  Progress— by  John  Bunyan. 
Plain   Tales  from  the  Hills— by  Rudyard 

Kipling. 
Plutarch  s  Lives. 
Prue  and  I— by  G.  W.  Curtis. 
Reveries  of  a  Bachelor— by  Ik  Marvd. 
Robinson  Crusoe — by  Defoe. 
Romola— by  George  Eliot. 
Royal  Edinburgh — by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Rienzi — by  Bulwer-Lytton. 
Romance    of   Two    Worlds  —  by    Marie 

Corelli. 
Self- Help— by  Samuel  Smiles. 
Soldiers  Three-  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Schonberg  Cotta  Family — by  Mrs.  Charles. 
Sesame  and  Lilies        1 
Ethics  of  the  Dust         (  .      .  .      „     .  . 
Crown  of  Wild  Olives  [  ^^  ^^^"^  Raskin, 
(three  vols,  in  one)    j 
Scarlet  Letter — by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Sartor  Resartus — by  Thomas  Carlyle. 
Silence  of    Dean   Maitland — by   Maxwell 

Gray. 
Shadow  of  a  Crime — bv  Hall  Caine. 
Sketch  Book— by  Wasnington  Irving. 
Scottish  Chiefs— b^  Jane  Porter. 
Swiss  Family  Robinson— by  Wyss. 
Soldier  of  Fortune— by  L.  T.  Meade. 
Sense  and  Sensibility — by  Jane  Austen. 
Tennyson's  Poems. 

Three  Musketeers— by  Alexander  Dumas. 
Toilers  of  the  Sea— by  Victor  Hugo. 
Thelma— by  Marie  Corelli. 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford— by  Thomas  Hughes 
Tom  Brown  at  Rugby — by  Thomas  Hughes 
Tales  from  Shakespeare — by  Charles  and 

Mary  Lamb. 
Tale  of  Two  Cities— by  Charles  Dickens. 
Twice  Told  Tales— by   Nathaniel    Haw- 

thorne. 
Thaddeus  of  Warsaw — by  Jane  Porter. 
Treasure  Island — by  Robert  L.  Stevenson, 
Tanglewood  Tales — by    Nathaniel    Hew* 

thorne. 
Uarda — by  Georg  Ebers. 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin— by  Mrs.  Stowe. 
Vanity  Fair— by  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Vendetta— by  Marie  Corelli. 
Virginians— by  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Wonder  Book  and  True  Stories—by  N^ 

thanid  Hawthorne. 
Waverley— by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
White  Company — by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
Westward  Ho— by  Charles  Kingsley. 
Wide,  Wide  World— by  Warner. 


ChMk  off  tho  Utlw  7«a  waat  and  aaU  witk 
this  C— p>a. 
8TRAWBBID€IACL0THnB,  PUlaielphIa 

Gentlemen:  I enslotef ...  for  whichsend 

me  the books  marited  above. 

Name 

Address  .  . 


We  have  a  complete  stock  of  books  of  Interest  to  old  and  young.    Send  for  Catalogue     gJ^K^\ 

Book!   ni^M^^^l^f^*^  f  ^V  1 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  |  SjJ  |  Philadelphia 
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The  Twentieth  Century  Home 


II  the  Cos» 
on  fi,H-  a 


opoUlan  Kiiikling  at 


nglon-on-lhe-Hudson. 
MilifuUy  illustrated. 


Price  $1  a  year  by  mail — 10  cents  on  all  new^s-stands 


What  is  newest 

What  is  most  useful— 


Century  Home.     It  will  hai 


-//  best 
—if  new 

Wtiat  is  most  entertaining — //  tieJpful 
What  is  most  instructive— if  interesting 

ndjuslment  which  has  been 


ict  t(ir  llie  editorial  conduct  of   TAe   T-wentieth 
the  ablest  thinkers  in  the  5eld  of  home  organ- 


ist entertaining  writers. 
A  SAMPLE  COPY  WILL  BE  SENT   FREE 


H6e  Cosmopolitan  Magazine 

Forceful  '■■'  Original— 


Unafraid 

Entertaining 

[11  r.'a.l,-™.    A  yea 

1m  ol  oltaiS,' ot" 

Klrclinn  i.  midc 
manLj-e.lnciiliiinjiii 
ot  Ihc  fli.rld.  sno 
ring  euiuillj-  Die  c 

hrr  to  ihc  womu  of  ihe 

D  marvelouaii 


a  beiun  In  (h*  Hav*iiilM* 


Address  THE  COSMOPOLITAN,  Irvington-on-the-Hudsoiv,  N.  V. 
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In  order  to  introduce  The  Twentieth  Century  Home  to  the  public 


Both  for  1  Year  for 


The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  ^l>00 1  ^  1 1| . 
The  Twentietli  Century  Home,$1.00lSI.ZO 


The  Twentieth  i  ^;- 

Century        J_ 

Home  j_ 

The  New  Home  Journal  I 


II  Int 


Sumclhlag  of  UKful- 
A  Ercat  deal   al  En- 


Tbe 

Cosmopolitan 

Magazine 


Forceful.  1 

Original.  5  J 

Unafraid.  ■£ 

In  all.  |g 

Entertaining.  ^ 


Twenty  Artie  lei 


v.— Twenty  Article* 
Vl.-Twen'ly  Article* 


THE  GREATEST  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER  OF  THE  SEASON 


/.     The   Greatest  Book  of  the  Year,   Captains  of 


Industry 


Price,  $3.00 


II. 

in. 


The  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,      -        -        -  $1.00  f 
The  Twentieth  Century  Home,  .        -        -  $/.oo\ 

Success,  ........  $1.00  I 

The  New  York  Tribune  Farmer  lVee/c(r  ("STblZ),  $t.oo/ 

*  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  HOME,  "'^'^''^^^■r;L"R^™''^'' 


All  Five 
Costing 

*7.oo 

for 


*3-^5 
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T^H 


THE  UNION  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

^bS'  the  booklovers  favorite  bookstore  r " 


^ent^rlns  upon  itx  nlnett^nih  sea-son.  is  ft  oaki 
irituiLined  tu  itive  [iioney — to  make  "  book-mooCT' 
)/  HiKl  t,n  IxKikH  uiiblixlierl.  It  distributes  man 
'n[t^  SMt«H,  Mill  154  lhii»  euabled  to  HDpply  mma 
nil  tlip  wny  up  fn  SO  pep  cent,  from  the  regnlH 
in  every  (!iit«!o([iie  "'P  issue. 

OTHER  MEMBERSHIP  ADVANTAGES 

Doe*  nn  Inxtltntion  at  th[a  kind  appeal  to  youl- 
You  wIki  iiitr  h  Igh  priec  tor  books  i — Von  woo  irt 
uinwtlnfari.iry  service    when    ordering    by    niAllI— 

"- '—  — ' —  from  book  pataloKues  and,  dolqcKi, 

i.-i — 1. .  _w_.  J.QQ  eipSted 

,  , -T  so,  and  yon 

^ book-miinej-"  In  ko  furthest  and  bnng 

Sr>u  JUHt  H'hitt  you  oriler.  nnd  farlntc  It  pmmptly,  tbea 
y  all  means  aeeare  a  membeTSblp  fn  tbe  AtmocU' 
tfon.  If  you  once  become  ■  member  yon  wtll  rtmiUn 
-  —  —' —     '"e  therefore  make   you   the  fullowliig 


boiikH  in  tliii  nny  rbnn  iluv  (isiiilili^bniHnt  in  the  Ui 
bei-H  at  Inrtie  [llHCoiintH.  In  rntt.  unr  ilisvuiintn  run 
[lubllcatioii  iiricpB.  r  Htati-ment  pnivwl  mnny  times 

ENGLISH  IMPORTED  BOOKS 


booka,  and  last .^ „  ^ _. „>. 

on  ft  »i«elHl  mliwion  to  On-at  Hrllnln,  He  puwon- 
all>-  sola'teil  the  iHntent  ll»t  of  «r»Ki  llbmry  books 
ever  Irnportwl  at  om-  time  by  any  Amtrrli-an  hook 
eHlabllshnieuL  The  AFnoi'lBHorrH  I'alaloBnn  of  thiwe 
books,  reeently  Ivnunl,  lian  already  bronuht  ordem 
from  oar  rnemben'  and  from  jinhlle  llbraHes  all  ovit 
the  LnltiidSlatni- -even  from  the  (treat  Omirrewlonsl 
Library  at  W'«»h[nBton.  with  ilH  mi.r.-.tliHTm-rnlU!ou 


H.-tlvc 


OPTION  No.  a 


TRIAL   MEMBERSHIP   FREE 

One  of  tlie  most  iiniinrtiuit  ffiitiireH  of  tbe  Asxoiiintion  in  its  wholesale  Magazine  Subscription 
Department.  U'e  an;  u^petially  desirous  iit  L-\tenilin|i  our  UKefiilnesH  in  this  direction,  and  al  the 
Hitme  tinio  of  still  further  iniirea-finn  our  membemhlpamonKtliBreaderKofTHK  Hkvikw  of  Reviews. 
Thin  in  uur  Hpecinl  offer :  8>^nll  nn  $2.B0  (or  your  next  year'n  subticriptioD  (new  or  renewal)  to 
The  Review  cip  Hevikws,  nud  we  wlllitenii  yon  free  a  year's  trial  nierabersblp  in  the  Union  Library 
Amociatiun.  Tbe  membrrxhlp  fee  aloue  fur  one  year  1h  (3.0U,  ho  tliat  our  offer  really  means  fS.BO 
top  #2,00,— the  priue  of  '1'hk  hevikw  iitf  Reviewb  alone. 
OPTION  No.  I 

It  yon  have  already  iiubncrib«d  to  The  RbvievT  op 
ReviKWs  for  the  c-omLiin  year,  or  If  you  prefer  some 
other  perludiKHL  we  will  Hend  you  a  one  yeai's  trial 
memherslilp  and  ailu  fir  of  tfie  followlnn  leadlntf 
nuiBazIno"  for  the  regular  price  of  the  maBailns 
alone,  aa  toUowB : 

Tlie  Century £4.00   The  Atlantic  rionthly  S4.00 

3t.  Nlcholai 3.0D   Public  Opinion 3-00 

The  World's  Work  j.oo   Current  Uterature....   3.00 

Country  Life 3.00    Harpcr'a  riaKailne.,..   4.00 

The  Cosmopolitan    1.00    Harper'*  Bazer 1.00 

By  Biniply  onlerloB  mir  of  these  nmnaiineB  Ihrouih 
US  you  wilt  KOt  j-our  mombiT»hIp  free. 


I  one  year's  trial  mEmberBblp  free,  and  a  copy  immI- 
wtlil  of  tbe  re^ulBr  II.SO  edition  of  anu  "iw  ol^the 
^Hl>BellliiB  noveK  HUch  aa : 


The  Portunee  ot  PHI 
of  ParadlH  The  Call  of  the  Wild 

■0  wll]  send  yon  any  otliar  |1.S0  novel  you  ma 

.,..„,.. . ..„„,.   ..   ti,g    pnfciigher 

sblp  free. 


VALUABLE  CATALOGUES  FREE 

The  Aiuociatlon  »ome  years  ago  lnikU((urBti;d  a  Serien  of  SPECIAL  SALB5.  nnd  Issnea  Muerol  Special  Stole 
('ii/«/iiinivc  f rcru  iii'ir.  "■Iiicli  nr--  tul  frtr.  In  nicniben'.  Special  iale  List  No.  34  has  recently  been  issued, 
and  cimlalim  a  &rKe  nnruber  of  standard  books,  both  Amerir'an  and  Imported,  at  dlKOonta  raniltiB  all 
TUB  WAT  UP  TO  HO  PKH  (TBMT.  It  will,  tliomtoTu,  be  readily  neen  bow  Important  It  U  that  ynu  Decome  ■ 
member  Iminedlntely  In  onler  that  70u  may  he  able  to  take  advantage  of  this  Special  Sale.  Tnoae  who  take 
Periodical!  will  be  Iriterunted  In  our  Wholesale  Periodical  Cataloiue,  whieb  has  jiut  been  issued  for  ItOi.  and 
whirl.  <-nntftlnB  ibe  leadinu  MaimKlnea  and  Orn  r.AnoAiK  CixnelNn  OmtRB,  Onr  Holiday  CaUl0K«c.  con- 
talnlnKlheleadlnirbmikiiiirall  prominent  publishers.  Hultablo  fur  Holiday  pnrpoees.  Is  now  ready,  and  with 
the  other  cstaloRues  nbovo  named,  will  bcMnt  free  of  charge  to  these  who  apply  Yor  menberahlpiaawdlately. 

The  AwiK'latlon  ulso  dni's  nn  ImmBnee  bnMlnc»s  In 

STATIONERY 

and  fumlsbus  nil  klinls  iif  vlsltlnz  card.i,  wrItlnE  paprri,  weddlne  InvlUtlons,  and  other  engraved  work 

Ht  wboti^iuih'  mlrj^  our  prlii-s  In  many  rivv^  bi'lnK  only  ubout  one-balf  those  charsed  by  retail  stationers. 

Points  to  Remember 

I.    The  Association  is  not  an  eiperlment,  buvinx  been  in  existence  for  more  than  eishteen  yeara. 

1.    Its  tens  of  thuusantls  ol  members  are  In  every  5taie  In  (he  Union,  and  Include  nnmeioiu  Public 

Librnrii'i  nnil  Iti'mliiju  Cirrli-,  :\m  V.-.-M  ,1'^  ji  \iirar  niimlier  iif  bookloversand  home  library  bollders. 

3.  IIS  Pranrleinr*  and  Manatcer  iin'  i>lil  niirl  cxjicrlenci'd  imliUshen-  and  booksellers.  It  U  financed  by  ovei 
n  Qi-AnTr.ii  Mii.[.[i>\  niii.i,.MiM  Tai'itai..  »ud  Hi  relerences  arc  the  Commercial  Agencies,  or  any  of  the 
le.uliiiur>iHjli-biT-. 

4.  t'uis  olTer  Im  limited  to  January  i,  1904.    Address  nil  orders  to 


NtW   YORK 


THE  UNION  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 


wrHIng  f«  oriDf rt/«tr* 
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JBEACON 


rrf'J  Greh. 


CHRISTMAS ' 
RE    VIVIDLY 
l^  U  M^I  NED 

Lights  6r^  history 

Mirabeaii.  Bonaparte.  Mme.  de  Slael.  Burke,  Washingtoo,  Scott,  CarJvle.  Lmcoln,  Darwin, 
^\'aene^.  Rusliin.  every  modern  leader  in  politics,  war,  diplomacy,  science,  music,  letters  and  art ; 
Rit-hclicu,  Millon.  Mme.  de  Maintenon  and  contemporaries  of  the  Age  of  Kings;  Shakeipeare, 
Luther,  Columbus,  Joan  of  Arc,  Dante  and  other  history-makers  of  the  Reformation  ;  Thomas  lieckct, 
Eleloise,  Charlemagne,  Mohammed  and  others  preeminent  in  the  Fendal  and  Dark  Ages;  Leo, 
Constantine,  St.  Paul  and  other  leaders  just  following  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  well  as  Cleopatra,  Ccesar, 

Solomon,   Moses,  Confucius.  Buddha.  Zoroaster  and  other  historical  characters  of  the  s'     '"' 

before  Christ  are  (aacinalingly  portrayed,  analyzed,  pictured,  each  in    proper  eiivironm 

greatest  of  historical  biographies. 

To  exlraordinury  research,  unsurpassed  accuracy  and 

exceptionally  keen  analysis  Dr.  Lord  added  a  brilliancy  of 

word-painting  which  makes  th<^se   books  as    readable  as 

romance.     Read  at  random  for  occasional 

pleasure,  or  in  order  as  a  continuous  history 

•if  civiliiation,  1  hey  are  equally  fascinating. 

A  comprehensive  index   and  an  exhaustive 

list  of  topical  questions  make  them  invalu- 
able for  historical  and  biographical  reference. 


lim-rn  beBulirul  vnlainei  In  ar-  \D  B 
rurdanri!  >llh  vour  iDilrurllan.  ^  ■ 
««.  «r  JUH  brforr.  <hri..m..  mora.  ■ 
In*.  The  .haladrr  or  Ihe  rorehue  'h 
prill-  L»hich  fur  IblK  Inlrodorlorv  Hie. 


di-alri-d.  Is  >mall  nrnnlhly  IHBlailineiili. 
Doetn't    th&t     help    lolve     your    ChriatmaLS    Problem  7 

»r  Ihe  ]«t>!?r'&''Dn  Clii>|»ira,  Ssvunsrolo  inil  1 
iNrphmnKPUVUrPfl,  liftlf-tanfujcnKraBingl  Dn  VDOcL,   synDpsFS  of  d 
i^ha^tfcrjt  i.T  Jn'lurrK.  and  iihov^  bindinfci,  Tn^rgijib  and  titlr  pjigci. 

JAMES  CLAR.KE  «t  COMPANY 

3.  5    and    7  Wesl    22d    Street,    New  York 
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MY  MAMIE  ROSE 


By  OWEN  KILDARE 


l>r.   U.   5.   Mir 


THE  STRIFE  OF 
THE  SEA 

ByT.  JENKINS  MAINS 


HOW  TO  JUDGE  ARCHITECTURE 

A  Popular  Uulde  lo  Ihc  Apprcclaliiin  of  Bu)M)n|[i 

By  RUSSELL  STURCIS 


n 


THE  BODY  BEAUTIFUL 

Rt  SAXXCTTK  XIUKI'KKU  TIMTT 


w,  Bllka  UBlTinHr  al  llllnali: 


THE  ROLFE 

SHAKESPEARE 

In  Limp  Leather 


E3 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
A  LONG  LIFE 

An  Autublography 


Tlie  Baler  S  Taylor  Co.,  "-"Jus  ■■/HI"" 


Daniel  Webster  s 

Writirvgs   <>"'' 

Speeches 

NATIONAL   EDITION 

In  13  octavo  volumes,  illustrated  'ontb  103pbclo- 
gravure  plates,  and  containing  more  than  2,400 
pigcs  ol  matUr  not  previously  collected,  iodud- 
ing  nearly  900  letters.    Limited  Edilion. 


Burke's  Works 


Bfacon&field  Edilion  of  fbe  Vorks  of  _ 
Burke  in    J2  volumes,  illustrated  vritb  „  , 

Chotogravure  plates  and  12  photc^ravuic  SOtu 
imited  Edition. 

.SViii/   /•(-    <;<mfhU    JtscripHve     in/ormaHii 
,111,/  forlrail  ,■/  ll'fbslrr  or  Burkl. 


LITTLE,  DROWN  <&  CO^  Publi.be.* 

254    WKshlngton    Strest.  Boaton 


STALL'S  BOOKS 

THE  SELF  AND  SEX  SERIES 

ha4  Ihe  unquBUAeil  cndDTseioe&t  of 
Jr.  JoaM>li  C<Mk  Btebop  Vlnecnt 


C.M.Sheld<  

F.B.Meyer  "  Panav 

heo.  L.  Cuykr  Francea  E.  Willard 
Francis E.CUtk  Lmly  M.  SometMt 
;iBliKnt  phyalcliBB.  and  hundred* 


■II.  D.D. 


whi 


BOOKSTOMEN.    HyfiylT. 
Youni  Boy  Ought  1 
Young  Man  Ou|ht  to  Kdow. 
Young  Huabaad  Ought  to  Know. 
Man  sf  45  Oucht  to  Know, 


BOOKS  TO  WOMEN. 
!]y  Mr..  Miiry  Wood- Allen,  M.D..  aad 
Mn.  Kmnu  F.  A.  Drake,  U.D. 
What  a  Young  Olrl  OuKht  to  Xoow. 
CANVASSERS  Whai  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 
WANTED         What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know. 
What  •  Wemkn  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

4  NEW  BOOKS.--' Fieea  Towird  Am  Ught,' 

Eionii]  iSmll;.    A  tplendid  bc>ok  fariplriiaai  qqlc 

#1.  i.«.    ■■Manhimd'.  Momlns"(toBwell).    AbDDkaf 
1,IkU  UmI.  for  joune  rotn.    A  golden  gift  baok,«i, 
■•  Malrrnily  ■■    (nrafce).    50c.,    net.      "  PaMar'a    ft 


Vir  Publishing  Co.   SJ^."^, 


Bldg..  FUbdalpUa,  h. 
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The  One 
Superb 
Christmas 
Gift 


THE  BOOKLOVER5' 
*     SHAKESPEARE 

No  matter  what  other  Shakespeare  you  mav  have,  you  will  fall  in  lov< 
superb  BOOKLOVERS'  EDITION.  It  is  not 'the  wort  of  one  or  two  edit. 
and  explanatory  matter  is  each  of  the  fort'^  veluma  represent  the  best  thought  • 

200  of  the  World's  Greatest  Shakespearian  Authorities 


L  first   sight 
merely,  but  th< 
scholarship  of 


ith  the 


presents  the  /,, 
just  what  ShakcspK-arc  wrBle. 
The  entire  set  CO 


rvery  obscure  word  and  phrase  and 
Cambridge  text,  accepted  by  scholars 


B^Ol^lGtB^BCSa 


shouM  ■ 

(lur  special  barir: 

aad  $21.00  for  -'" 

al-oul  h.ilf  the  re 


o  accommodale  <. 
iition.  which  we 
iber  available  w 


pages.  4C1  beautiful  fatl-ftai'e plates 
-s,  ana  400  reproaucnons  of  rare  engravings  of  Shakespeare's 
The  liOOK LOVERS'  EDITION  is  in 

40  CONVENIENT  VOLUMES 

(A  Play  to  a  Volume) 

sizi  for  haiidline,  and  ihiy  are  bound  in  an  attractive 

ilf  leather  binding  stamped  in  gold^ 

lie  slrikine,   valuable,  and  culusive  features  of  thi? 


Complsle  ClossB-rles  im 

meaning  of  every  Db»l< 

Study  Msdioda.  coniiiUn^ 


Toplc&l  Index— Equil 

THE  COUPON  CUTS  THE  PRICE  IN  TWO 

Our  original  edition  was  quickly  claimed  by  discriin' 
naltng  booltlovers.  and  many  were  too  late  to  participate. 
ir  boolt-public  generally,  we  have  been  able  to  secure  for  cash 
re  just  now  distributing  chrough  our  LIBRARY  CLUB.  ^^ 

I  not  last  long,  and  application  for  one  of   these   sets         ((jy 
-'- It  the  right.        ,     ^   ., ,      ^      ^,   „ ^^ 


arirain  prices  are  $27 '00  for  a  40-»olumc  sct  In  halMeatner  biDdmf       £W         «, 
cloth  l3in(]iii£- payable  at  the  rate  of  92.00  a  mootb.    These  are       ^r  gjE^M 
gular  prices  of  this  edition,  and  the  cost  to  you  of  the  forty  volumes        ^3     COOPER  tUJ 
more  than  fifty  cents  a  volume,  fP     COMPANV  gj 

SENT     FREE    ON    APPROVAL  M         ""''""'(fll 


:t.  expres*  prepaid, 


ONLY   %\.QQ  TlwBooklove»'Sh.kMp.«i»conni.uj«.n.o,r.dn>ir.bl=  *>  i^oU^^h^^\ 

TO  PAY  BEFORE    ".i  bc.u',MChri«na,om.    E-.n'U-e -!..•"  I. »i.n«i«       A^     «dW,-r  — f tt„SK 
CHRISTMAS  wi    "^ir;ori'„r"^°/^'™/=b«,,%^   X  d   4'?S^tJ«^"S>'^^ 


Special  Premium  Offer 


iMBrlBD  ItrlarH  OM  n  I 


THE  SIEQEL  COOPER  COMPANY 

6th  Avenue,  181b  and  19th  StreeU,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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ByWILLIAMJ.LONG 

OTHER 
BOOKS    BY 
THE   SAME 
AUTHOR 

School  of 
(he  Woods 

Net     91.50 

Following 
the  Deer 

Net    *1.25 

Beasts  o! 
the  Field 

»1.75 

Fowls  o! 
the  Air 

$1.75 

A  Little  Brother 
to  the  Bear    ^t^ 
and  other  jfnt  TOT 
Animal  Studies 

A   NEW   BOOK   OF   ENTIRELY   NEW   MATERIAL 

Vnlfarm    In   style    and    airanaement   with   "School   of   Ihe   Woods"  knd 
Mr.  Lons's  other  holiday    books   which    havo    benn    prftlsed   fts    "the   most 

Mr.  Charles  CopoUnd.  who  has  llluatrated  Mr.  Long's  provloua  books,  h« 
contrlbuled  — besides  thirteen  full-page  lltuatratlons  and  decorative  running 
titles  — one  or  mote  maralnal  drewlntfs  tor  every  oponlna  of  Ihe  book. 

Urge  Sq.   12mD.    a    Cover  Blamped  in  gold,    a    310  pages,    a     $1.50  net 

Ginn  ^  Company,  Publishers,  29  Beacon  St.,  Bostonj 

WHEN  YOU  SEE  who  our  contrlbutore 
aie  YOU  WILL  UNDERSTAND  why 

The 

Young  Peoples' 

Weekly 

Is  so  immensely  popular  with  the  young  folks 
and  with  their  parents.     Among  thosa   who 
have    written    scecial    articles    far    ub    are 
DAVID  J.  BREWER,  LL.  D.,   Associate  Jus- 
tice V.  S.  Supreme  Court ;  AMOS  fi.  WELLS, 
Editor  Christian  Endeavor  World ;   ELLIS  H. 
ROBERTS,   D.   S.   Treasury;    CHARLES   D. 
WALCOTT,  D.  S.  Geological  Survey;  GEORGE 
B.  CORIELYOO,   Secretary     Department    of 
Commerce,  and  others  equally  prominent. 

OOfi  SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS  eac:h  de- 
voted Lo  some  subject  of  deep  personal  interest 
to  young  people,  keep  them  posted  as  to  what 
is  going  on  in  such  societies  as  Christian  En- 
deavor, Epworth  League.  B.  Y.  P.  U.,  Luther 
League    and     other     similar     organizations. 
Thoroughly  interesting.     Well  illustrated.    A 
b^emendous  power  for  good.     That  you  may 
be  convinced   from  personal   knowledge,  we 
willsendyouTHK  YOUNG  PEOPLES'WEEK- 
LY  for  three  months  ( 1 3  weeks)  for  ten  cents. 

,     JOHN 
i  FISKES 
1  WORKS 

^90 

will  be  s 

The  iir 
tions  of  m 
engraving 
of  manusc 
with  whic! 
somcly  ill 

Send  pc 

^  TWO  FISKE 
PAMPHLETS 
ent  FREE. 

t  contains  reproduc- 
any  of  the  historical 
,  portraits,  facsimiles 
ripts,  rare  maps,  etc, 
this  edition  ishand- 
strated. 
stal  card  to 

^ioughton,  Mifflin  <B.  Company  "^ 

aa  Fifth  Jiu:,  Mrm  rork  i  4  Psr*  St.,  Bm>     1 
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The  Library  of  ALL  Authors! 


It  is  a  serious  problem,  this  of  buying  the  right  books. 
There  are  so  many  of  them,  and  one's  shelfroom  is  so 
small,  that  the  attempt  to  collect  an  adequate  library 

But  suppose  a  great  scholar,  assisted  by  300  editors, 
should  collect  the  best  stories,  poems,  essays,  orations, 
histories,  biographies,  etc.,  from  all  over  the  world, — 
suppose  he  should  summarize  the  work  of  every  author 
during  sixty  centuries  of  the  world's  histoiy. — would 
you  not  believe  that  a  set  of  books  conlalnlag  alt  this 
material  would  solve  your  library  problem? 

That  is  precisely  what  Charles  Dudley  Warner  did  in 

The  Famous  Warner  Library 

of  the  World's  Be5t  Literature 

lie  brought  together  in  forty-si;c  beautiful  volumes 
the  best  literary  products  of  every  nation,  living  and 
dead.  The  Koran,  the  Talmud,  the  Egyptian  Book  of 
the  Dead,  and  Icelandic  writings  are  found  side  by  side 
with  stories  by  Ilickens.  Scott.  Kipling,  Stevenson, 
and  poems  and  essays  from  every  famous  pen,  while 
the  illustrations  from  great  paintings,  illuminated  man- 
uscripts, and  drawings  aid  to  establish  this  as  a  Com- 
plete Survey  of  Literature  ] 


39  VolunM— Authors  ■nd  Their  Work!. 
Voiumes— Sonis,  Hymni,  and  Lyric*. 
Volumes- Dictionary  ot  Authors. 
VDlumes— .Synopses  ol  NoUd  Books. 
Volume-Index    and     Qulde    to     Systeraatli 
Readlnes. 
46  Volumu  In  all. 

>o,oao  pases  and  Boo  1 1  lustrations. 


Thci 


irkoljoo  editor 


,  critics,  Bi 


ry,  biography,   poel 


WhB.t  Purch&sers  S&y 

5.  S.  McCturc:  "  li  ii  undoubicdly  the  moil 


Philip  D.  Armour 


I   Pitzhush   Lee:     "The  'Lilmiry  of 


A  Unique  Feature 


feature  of  the  famous  WAR- 
series  of  critical  and  interpre- 
tative essays  upon  every  worthy  author.  These  essays 
enable  the  reader  easily  to  become  versed  in  every  au- 
thor and  every  school  of  writinj;.  They  are  found  in 
no  other  collection  of  books,  and  the  librarians 
of    great    public   libraries  refer  to    WARNER    for 

Tbe  Public  Opinion  Club 

Recognizing  the  value  of  this  unique  set  of  books, 
Public  Opinion  obtained  control  of  an  entire  edition, 
and  formed  a  Half  Price  club  for  the  distribution  of 
sets  direct  to  readers,— thus  saving  bookdealer's 
profits.— on  easy  monthly  payments.   — 
isa  rare  opportunity  to  eqoip  your  home  with 
finest  library  ever  gathered  together  since  ih 
art  of  making  books  began. 

Cut  off  the  coupon  below  and  send  it  I 
usTo-Dayl   Itwill  bring  full  partic- 
ulars and  handsome  specimen  pages 
without  cost  to  you  ;  also : 

Sinple  Cop  Free 
if  "PnbMc  Opioioo,"  the 


■n  tht  /tii/iiui  af  Rtufmt  In  mminj  ta  atstrtlttr^ 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS  AND  AFTER 


A  Sporting  Garland    Hunting,  shooting  Fishing 

By  Cecil  Aldln.     Forty-six  plates  in   color,    with   appropriate   text.     Oblong   (olio   in   box, 
jwjuT  bnarii, $3-00  ntl. 

Royal  Palaces  and  Their  Memories 

By  Sarah  A.  Tooley.     Fully  illusirated,  8vo.  doth,  gilt  lop $4. SO  if/. 

BarbiZOrV    D^LyS      Corot.  NUlet.  R.ousseeLU.  Ba-rye 

By  Charles  Sprague  Smith.     Illustrated,  8vo.  gilt  top $3-50  "el. 

"  Tliu  KoT]  till  neb  I  can  Kdition,"  limited  to  500  copies. 
Library  Edition.     Illustraitil.  sniull  Svo.  gilt  top $3.00  net. 

-'[l^fiilhif  IhtraIinu>I>he[eor  lUrbilon."— TAi  OnlliKk. 


StevervsoniaLna.. 


Send  lor  our  Holiday  Catalogue 


A.  Wessels  Company^  43  East  19tK  Street,  New  York 
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TJfe  OMMattTe  Edit/orV 

WTB0RN£SWOBKS 


Lar.:e  Tvpk  —  Tit  .Vn.i-imum  .■/ 
C,>/n/,-rt  to  Ihf  J!mJ.-r  —  BeAfTiFfi, 
lLLfsrR.\ri.iNs  —  IIasi'Somk   Tvroi;- 

KAIMIV— T.lSTEFl-L    lllMUSi;— 

Rkmakkaiily  l.ott-  Tkhe. 

"'-ili'«nd"FHKV''!r^-|iJ'\"K,~V*ni'm 

HOUOHTON.  MIFFLIN  «tf  Ca 


Gems  of  Art 

On  Sa.le  for  the  First  Time 


A  boot  printed  in 
Photync  effect,  con- 
taining 24  of  the 
mott  entrancing  pic- 
tures ever  shown  in 
one  publication.  All 
from  famous  paint- 
ings. 

The  Artist's 

Dream 

Re&lized. 

All  full-page  pic- 
lures.  Size  of  hook 
6x9  inches. 


n  of  Vortwl 


M3iir«  iT  Cjnidi  for  25  C«ita. 

Addrr-  The  White  City  Art  Co. 

330  DecLrborn   Street,   Chic&fto.  III. 
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"Na-lure  Bound  in 

the  Covers  of  a  Book' 

U'k  would  like  lo  senJ  you^at  our  espenac — 
a  !.etof  our  Library  o{  ZSaturai  lliatory  for  exam-     ^ISiH 
inalioti.     ^Ve  make  this  offer  because  we  can  tie- 
vise  no  beller  method  of  showing  those  interested 
in   nature-itudy   the  superiority    of   Ihis  over   all 

We  might  extend  this  advertisement  lo  several 
pages,  but  we  could  not  adequately  describe  the 
scope  o(  lhi5  magnificent  nature-study  Library,  or 
the  richness  of  its  illustrations,  or  the  thread  of 
human  inlerest  that  runs  through  it  and  makes  it  a 
work  entertainiog  to  every  member  of  the  family. 

One  of  our  customers,  the  president  of  a  large  Western  college,  says  of  this  Library;  "  It  is  the  nearest 
approach  lo  an  ideal  natural  history.      Il  is  nature  bound  in  the  covers  of  .1  book." 

The  Libra.ry  of  Na.tural  History 

A  Royal  Chrlstmag  Present 

This  is  the  only  comprehensive  natural  history  that  is  iiluslralcd  throughout — from  cover  to  cover — 
with  reproductions  of  BCldal  photopipbi.  This  atone  gives  it  a  peculiar  superiority  over  the  ordinary 
natural  history  filled  with  clumsy  wood-cul5.  The  sets  are  in  five  de  luxC  volunies,  ii  ,'i'  i  8^  Inches  in 
siie.  printed  on  the  finest  satin-finish  paper,  and  bound  in  red  half-leather  or  clolh,  stamped  in  go'J- 


A  Porfrait  Gallery  of  Animal  Life 

..r. -.1  'I,  liui,  Richard  Lydekker— the  well-Vnown 


» that  hai  beeawrit 


ThFFf  HrcZ.MtrcprolicIhgial  phaioinatdiiat animals 


For  Voung  Folks'  Reading 


iruuld  Imm  monihs  of  hard  nady  over  udie  ddfl  ilid  a^roM 
narkonlhEianiEaubiEcu.   There  iine  other  nalunlhiHoi? 

nucb  hutlhful  enjoymrni  witrr  the  uudiei  ol  the  KhooU 


(—If  You  Order  NOW 


We  are  distrlbutin):;  a  special  edition  at  half  price  through 
for  advertising  purposes.  If  you  order  promptly  you  can  sec 
work,  which  is  destined  to  be  in  every  American  library  in  a 
more  than  the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  regular  prices  are 
but  as  long  as  the  special  advertising  edition  lasts  you  can  ohi 
leaiher  binding  (or  IZS.OO,  or  a  set  in  cloth  binding  fur  W 
little  payments  of  SI.M  B  month.  Kill  out  the  coupon  and  ma 
and  we  will  send  you  a  set  leipreu  paid  by  lU]  for  examlnatit 

expense,      liut  we  are  confident  that  you  will  be  pleased  t 


)nth    t 


I  that 


1   the   full   a 


The  University  Society 

78  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


>ac.n.<>(.cqumog.ucbkiw»]o]ce.                     ^-J 

Payments  ^^r 

owi)             ^^.,. 

our  Natural  History  C!ub     M^M     _. 
840.00  aud  J32.00.     ^^X          S«'"» 

.i-pa-ibior/^  """-■• 

elay  ^%f    u«» -1.1U=  ,  d.^. 

^••^ S!rM 

w-'mcii 

■■X '""^"'-"*"-""'""™"" 

—      J 

It  ttnlmi  a/  Ktuitrnt  in  mrltlHg  fg  aivtrtltm 


Tnc  Kcncw  oc  Ravmwi    AtfvcrilBBg^  SccHod 


ONB  CBNT  BACH  for  25  or  man;  iM  for  fi.oo.    Pwtpald 

Send  2S  etalt  ibr                    JMtf  «■  OMla  Ibr  AMtf  |I.M  *r 

3^i>n  Lth'aVcKriu.ar                         HnhHIcM  gU 1 1^1  ta'£i new Bwoa 

ES  Dun.  KItKU.  CK^  or                     »m>Bjm  ik  Pair  Mcwn™.  t""  "r»  » 

9!  AoSun  ud  PiiUi,  K                       adnrSBim  lectkn  frsm  Mm  Hit^scti. 

jii  F«  CUJdmi                                     HmPdf  0>  T1i<  Pin.  KafulBe. 

Fji'?hv<lnmHnIi>H<i,iit                A»1  IWi  ar  SIM  fer 

13  ['Ittun  In  Colon,  or                    OifltliMtaiteiM  The  Fnir  Muuiu  uid 

3;  picniRiiDCi>]i>n,BLnii!eu.A       OtikHi h4 u Mkaa^tlJ*  Sand  thrsa'twa-cant 

..D — >«,. —    n-^.. («jjM^.dnjM^  Btampa  lor  CatKlojfue   of 

Oi  iiurAsiDuU  1,000  ralalBlure   Uluatta- 


■a  oaa         i4>  Fitth  Anauaw  Nnr  Yoaic 


//  rou  want  the  Best  Novel  of  the  Year,  Bay 
CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY'S   Greatest   Romance 

SIR.  HENRY  MORGAN 
BUCCANEER 

A  Second  Edition  of   tO,000   Copies 

Proftiselj-  and   Betutifullr   /Uuilraled  from    Palnlings  bf  J.  N. 

MmrchaaJ,  and  Drawiats  by  Will  Crawtara.     Cloth  Boana,  ti.jo 

Sold  Brirjrirhctc.     Order  ftom  Voar  Bookieller 

G.    W.    DHXINGHAM   CO.,   PUBLISHEBS,  NEW   YORK 


«  U«  Smlim  af  Htrltmi  In  mrttlnt  I 
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Spread  your  Christmas 
Expense. 

^he    Century    Dictionary   /^ 
Cyclopedia  {^  Atlaj, 

weaihercd    or    plain    oak    bookcase.      The 
purchase    price    will    he    cleared    up   in    a   liitle 
by  small  monthly  paymenis — equal   to  about    i  o 

a  day.    ^f  Think  of  It  I— the  best  possible 
Christmas  present,  one  lending  an  air  of 
refinement  and  culture  to  any  home,  oi 
reflecting  splendid   credit  upon  the 
donor,  delivered  with  your  Christmas 
greeting  on  an  immediate  pay- 
ment of  only  one  dollar!     ^i  Last 
vear,    at    Chri=m  ■  .        .  . 

wives,     and      frie 

^he  Century '^^  hund; 

of  homes,  where  it   yielded 

profit    daring    the 
being    paid    for, 
which    the    very 

1!  Send 

ping  directions 
and  your  Christ- 
mas greeting  and 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 

NEW   YOItK 
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International  Lesson  Periodicals 

THOMAS  B.  NEELY,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Editor 

Best  for  Teachers  and  Scholars — Every  Grade  Provided  For 


FOR  TEACHERS 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  AND  BIBLE  STUDENT'S  MAGAZINE.  A  teacher  who 
stmiies  the  lesson  by  the  aid  of  the  Jdurnal  will  be  well  qualified  to  interest  and  instruct  the  children, 
rrice,  sinj^le  copy,  60  cents  a  year.     In  clubs  of  six  copies  and  upward,  to  one  address,  50  cents  each. 

FOR  SENIOR  SCHOLARS 

THE  SENIOR  BEREAN  LESSON  QUARTERLY.  Contains  responsive  readings  with  rich  spiritual 
ihouj^hts  from  the  best  writers,  questions  for  Senior  Students,  and  other  helpful  and  interestinjg:  fx>ints 
on  the  lessons.     Price,  20  cents  a  year. 

FOR  GRADE  BELOW  THE  SENIOR 

THE  BEREAN  INTERMEDIATE  LESSON  QUARTERLY.  Thirty-two  pages.  Biggest  of  all 
quarterlies  for  its  price.  Two  pages  to  each  lesson,  besides  six  pages  of  general  matter.  Price,  i|^ 
cents  a  quarter  ;  S/z  cents  a  year. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  BEREAN  LESSON  QUARTERLY.  A  higher  class  of  publication.  Illus- 
trated by  leading  artists.     Notes,  questions,  helpful  thoughts.     Price,  12  cents  a  year. 

FOR  GRADE  JUST  ABOVE  THE  PRIMARY 

THE  BEREAN  BEGINNER'S  LESSON  QUARTERLY.  Picture  illastrations ;  and  the  matter  is 
so  arranged  as  to  meet  exactly  the  needs  of  the  beginners.     Price,  4  cents  a  year. 

THE  BOYS'  AND  QIRLS'  BEREAN  LESSON  QUARTERLY.  Just  out.  A  new  and  beautiful 
high-class  publication.     Profusely  illustrated.     Price,  2}i  cents  a  quarter  ;  9  cents  a  year. 

THE  LESSON  LEAF.     With  the  leaves  cut  for  weekly  distribution.     Price,  4  cents  a  year. 

FOR  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT 

THE  PRIMARY  AND  BEGINNER'S  TEACHER.     Issued  quarterly.     For  teachers  of  scholars 

who  have  not  yet  learned  to  read,  as  well  as  the  older  children  in  the  Primary  Department.  Contain- 
ing material  and  suggestions  to  help  the  teacher  tell  the  story  and  teach  the  lessons  in  an  impressive 
and  interesting  manner.     Price,  jo  cents  a  quarter  ;  25  cents  a  year. 

PICTURE  LESSON  PAPER.  Sixteen  pages.  Issued  monthly,  but  arranged  for  weekly  distribntion. 
It  is  very  popular  with  the  little  ones  of  the  I*rimar)*  Department.  Price,  single  copy,  25  cents  a  year; 
in  clubs  of  six  or  over,  to  one  address,  20  cents  each. 

THE  BEREAN  LEAF  CLUSTER.    A  valuable  help  in  the  teaching  of  the  lesson.    Pictures  brilliantly 

illuminated.     .V  splendid  weekly  object  lesson.     Issued  quarterly.     Price,  $3  a  year. 

THE  BEREAN  LESSON  PICTURES.     Containing  a  picture  for  every  Sunday  of  the  year.     The 

pictures  arc  /tus if /li/cs  of  those  on  Thk  I.e.vf  Ci.I'stkr,  so  reduced  in  size  as  to  be  printed  on  card- 
board 23^x4  inches.     Yearlv  subscription  price.  10  cents  per  set. 

FOR  HOME  DEPARTMENT 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  HOME  DEPARTHENT  QUARTERLY.    This  periodicalic  connection  with 

the  International  Series  of  Lessons  enables  those  who  cannot  readily  attend  the  Sabbath  sdwol  to 
unite  with  those  who  do  atteni!  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Workers  of  experience  pronoaiice  this 
quarterly  the  best  adaj^tev!  :o  the  needs  of  ihe  Home  r>epartment.     Price,  20  cents  a  year. 

EATON  &  MAINS,  Publishers,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Mention  the  Revieu-  of  ftecieus  in  un'tfng  to  a^vrilMn 
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ROOSEVEb^S  WORKS 
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MASTERPIECES    IN     HISTORY,     ADVENTURE.     CIVICS 

The  iblesl  criiics  at  home  and  abroad,  and  Intellinent  readers  of  all  poHdcfll  creedi,  acknowledge  Ihe  power  and  charm  of 


A  HOST  BEAUTIFUL  Aim  VALU- 1    ard  of  ci' 
ABLE  CHRISTMAS  PRESEHT     [    fascinalln 


life;  his  ■■W«le™   T-lB"  coMlS^^^    loUR  UBRARV  ttUB  SAVES 
*°™.°^.?_fjl=',.^°f  *.""*"" "'="™,^i<'-    jYOtl   ABOUT   QBE -HALF 


mnxi.i  iheWeai"  and   "  Naval  War  of  iSii"— reveal  \iim  ts  a.  IkorimgMty  egui'ffitd,  atcomtliiMtfl,  arui  impar- 

Iheflrstordtr.  There  Is  a  conslaiil  and  growing  demand  (at  his  wrilings.  Thl>  demand  is  leflecled  &f\\t  ; 
ill  i^ur  hookstore,  and  has  justiRed  us  In  ariangiiiK  for  n  special  edition  of  hli  works,  to  be  distributed  ^ 
IlirouRh  out  LIBRARY  CLIIB.  -^' 

SENT    FREE     ON    APPROVAL 

We  ;.te  so  confident  th:it   you  will  eariieally  desire  to  own  ihe  volun 

fjM\.      You  call  retain  lh<rni  on  the  easy  terms  mentioned  in  llit  cofi 
may  return  them  {also  at  our  exfeiuey     Yoti  take  no  risk. 

miTION      I.IMITm         VOU    SHOULD        -Tk.    p„irl,Frtili™  C^^       MEWTOBl 

LlJlIUjn     l^iniim       act  at  once       i.,    "riRinaiir  rf^^  Pi™«„.dme.«.>.j. 
Jf"llK  cilili^iT  now"  re"niains.'"     The   volumes  are  superb   in'  quallt^Hiid'aD-"  ^^        "''*''  """'--'"'—  -' 

(learaiice.  beiiiK  Ihe  product   of   the    celebrated  Kmckerboctier  Press.      The        *  h'!?*! 

price  ihrnuKli  ilie  cluii  is  abaut  ene-kalf  viYk>.i  you  would  pay  by  lubscrip.       ^t  div  »icS 

tion.     Boots  and  iargaiH  will   make  a  stToni  ajipeal  to  yon.    But  you         &  ^      noi^hi  ilien 
must  act  promptly  lo  participate  in  the  distribution.  ^V^       >«  tlie  ntn  i 


w.  P^r         ^   Sic 

All  ch^.«    Ay  ^^^ 

"C"ySu         V       Cooper 
Company 


Remember  also  thai  this  saperb  set  makes  a  ^t  ^^  ™miIS'wIihi?«M  EySTrtw 
most  admirable  Cbrtstman  gift  to  anyone  In  whose  v^^  .J'^'?!'"'"""'?.^^'^. 
wt'intre  you  are  interested.  *'~ "''""      '         '"     "" "' 

SIEQEL  COOPER  CO.  -^^  '"'" 

sixth    Avenue,    i8th   and    19th    Streets 

NEW    YORK 


Addrest 


n  Bmieiu  of  Stvlcaa  In  mrltlnt  to  edntrtlun 
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'dainty  little  great  books^ 


TYPE  SAME  SIZE  IN  BOTH. 


Dickens 

Thackeray 

Scott 


AND     OTHERS. 

The  use  of  Nelson's  India  Paper,  the  thinnest  printing  paper  in  the  world,  makes  it 
possible  to  ronii>:nse  950  pagts  into  a  single  volume  no  thicker  than  2.  magazine.  The 
size,  only  4  ^'^  x  6  '^  inches,  fits  the  pocket.     The  type  is  long  primer,  large  and  easily  read. 

The  NEW  CENTURY  LIBRARY 


i  single  volume. 


litions  are  Ihe  neatest  and  handiest  ever  published.      Each  novel  Is 
Choice  library  mU;  the  COMPLBTB  NOVEl^  tt 

DICKENS,  In  17  vols.       THACKERAY,  In  14  vol*.       SCOTT.  In  25  vol*. 

Idrlihct  in  linL-lf!  vnliimeior  in  letl.  Thry  I'c  liaiidiainciT  bound  in  the  Follawing  itrlei :  Cloth.  Kill  top,  Sl.oo   >  Tolumr; 

S«I«cted  Works   of   the  Beat  Author*.   CompIotB   In   One  VoIvn\e 

IHTUr.    Til.  PHtHm'i  Pnvm..  Tk>H<ilr  J  LOBD  LTTTOII.  I^aDinitlNiaprii.  liol.  1  oaiXLORIlKani.    Jua  Etk.    Int. 

W.randOru.  Alunndwr  I  <9l.  Nlibt  isd  I^aLoc.    1  ml.  JAII  ADRU.    Frlda  ud  PntwIliK. 

IHimOir.    TU  Pnniol  Wiuti   IDLKW.     OWL*.  UTntT^ciDi^rt*  ot  "Oon,"    I  tdI.  "— «-iJ    VmA,    ud  Vonhucn  Ibbn. 

AI.TU.    Tb.  Pr-nrli  K>T<ilDtloii.    1  isL       I       OhirlnO'HilW.  1  ml.  Juk  Rlnia..  1  »>l.  I 'id.    Suh  ud  BnaOdllu.  fioBK.  u* 

KTAMtlS.    lh.BQol.su.    l.ol.  IcBAUnCia^ir.  W«t.vdH>l  iTol.  I         Fc~M— .    1 »). 

BFiuiifully  bound  in  Cloth,  eili  top,  $1.00 ;  Leaditr  lioip,  gilt  cdgei,  fraDlbpitct.  Si.go  per  Tolume. 
BURNS'  Poenu  and  Soan,  Cloth.  lili  lop.  t'M-    I-aiher  limp,  gilt  cdfu.  (i.ts. 
FfrtaU  h  allhiakitlUrtarttntftsttaidtH  nctifl  of  ^ict.    Dttrriflnit  liiti  on  af^icalitn  I* 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  50NS,  PublUhen.  37-41  Eut  i8tb  Street,  New  Yof^ 


Who's  Who 
In  America 

Pop  /po3-jpo5 

A  Biographical  Dictionari  nt  Notable  Liv- 
ing Men  ;m<l  Women  of  Uie  I'nited  Stales, 
Thoniiighly  revised  and  brought  down  to 
date.  Eniarnt'd  to  over  1.700  pages.  It  gives 
a  brief  personal  sketch  of  evtrv  living  person 
in  the  I'niU'd  Stales  whose  position  or  achieve- 
ments m.ikes  his  or  her  personahty  of  general 
interest.  There  are  luarlv  1  j.ooo  persons  thus 
bioi;rapl,icalIv  nientioned.'aiui  lhe/»-,^t<■«//lW^ 
,yff.■,■  ...l./n-M  IS  ^ir':--u  '"  ■■'"■/'  ''"-'/.un;:  No 
one  who  aims  to  keep  abreast  of  the  tinu-s 
can  afford  lo  be  without  this  work  conlinually 
ut  his  eltww. 


A.  N.  MARQUIS  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

3)4-Jl6  DearlMrn  street.  CHICAQO.  ILL. 


Christmas  Ganis, 
Calendars  and 
Postal  Card  Packets 

2ltt  SEASON. 


DMt-iaU.  tM-  fSJMI.    Itt 
Nda.  part  ^rt.  te  JO. 


'    Si.08.    2SX>MBCwdsa^BeakIafa. 

'  >l.08,  Wtnaa  Prnttl  Canla.  lartuj 
lac  <  tnuMparaat  cutiL 
•Mvanlrsal^MtM. 

'    S4ctt.,20HBa-     -  --     - 


•■    8.    "    27«« 

"    9.    "    S4cta.,    SBooUrtaa^Ci 
"10.    '■    Mi:ta.,29SaBd«y< 
30  Flmt 
af  Speclit  FiickFt*  and  Iota  pat  BP  to  ortai^ 

TEACHERSKiJa.^tZMB: 

H.  H.  CARTER  >  CO., 
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An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

Costs  91.00  Belore  Christinas 

You  cannot  make  a  belter  or  more  appreciated  Christmas  present  to  your  wife  or  daughter,  or  to  a  friend  of 
musical  tastes,  than  a  set  ot  ■■  The  World's  Best  Music."  It  will  not  be  Uid  aside  in  a  (ew  days  and  forgotten. 
for  il  is  made  for  practical  use,  and  it  contains  enough  music  for  a  lifetime.  The  "  Library  of  tbe  WorM'a  Beat 
Mask"  is  designed  fo  meet  the  needs  of  musical  people.  Its  eight  volumes — sheet  music  siie,  but  light  and 
easy  to  handle — are  crowded  with  the  best  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  carefully  selected  by  an  experienced 
corps  ot  music  editors.  If  you  were  to  buy  the  music  it  contains,  one  piece  at  a  time,  II  wonM  CMl  yon 
over  SaW.OO.  Through  our  Musical  Library  Club— for  a  limited  time— the  entire  set  will  cost  you  one-tenth 
of  that  amount,  and  you  can  pay  it  in  little  payments  of  ^  Bookcasl  Frie  if  you  Order  al  Onct. 

ti.ooa  month.    If  you  order  at  once  we  furnish  a  bookcase  ^^  — ' 

free  vHih  the  ttl.  ~ 


Site  of  Valumei,  qx  n  inches, 

Hair-Prlee  Muslo  Club  Closes! 

Some  months  ago  our  Musical  Library  Club  purchased  an  entire  new  edition  of  the  "  World's  Best       ^• 
Music  "  at  a  very  low  price.     The  Club  has  offered  sets  of  this  edition  at  about  one-half  the  publisher's        ^/j 
regular  prices — but  the  edition  is  now  nearly  exhausted  and  the  Club  is  closing.    If  you  reply  promptly 
to  this  advertisement  you  can  obtain  a  set  through  the  Club  for  $ZS.M  Is  iMlMeilher  b~ 
S2I JM  la  cblb  blodlof— payible  %\M  ■  iWMdi.    More  than  fifty  thousand  of  these  sets  have  been 
sold  through  our  Half-Price  Clubs.    The  regular  prices  of  the  sets  are  $35. oo 
and  $40.00.      We   will   send   a   set   to   you  (eipresi  paid  by  a*)   for  ex- 
amination and  use.     After  live  days'  examination  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
return  the  books  to  us  at  our  expense.     But  if  you  decide  to  keep  tbe  set. 
send  us  $1  00  at  the  expiration  of  live  days  and  $1.00  a  month  thereafter  until  the 
full  amount  is  paid.     The  books  will  be  delivered  at  any  date  before  Christmas 
designated  by  you. 

BOOKUSE  FIIEE.^w.i,.„....»...i. _..,. 

ihar  >r;  iii..dc  npccliliy  tc  hold  i  ict  of  Ihf  "  Woild'l  B»t  Mulic'' 

Too'bia.n»'l)ookca,'(  two  »i.h  your  mi  it  will  t»  niccnar)' te  leod  a: 
brfoTf  D«tiabfr  ,5ih.     If  your  order  i>  rectived  tlur  that  daw  wo  c 

THc  UNiveRmiTY  mocirrr 

78  Fifth  Jkvmnuo Mow  York 
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An  Offer 

TO 

Art  =  Lovers 


at;™,  itist.s 


Copies  of  Master  Paintings 


$  1 .00  after  Receipt  of  Pictures 


Tlii'fnlUiwiii);  nri'lh^M 
TUB  MILL 

By  RvyidieL 
DUCIIESS  OF  DEVONSHIRE 


LISIENIhO  TO  THE  FAIRrES 


REMBRANDT  AND  WIFE 

By  RcBbnadl 
THE  COURTSHIP 

By  Volhbirl 
LOST  IN  SNOW 


flpBClftUy  fur  I 
oded  the  ttn 


iDied  i>  t  n.  Mini,  by  an. 

n  ['amel'n-hAir  hoanU  mnile 
irva.  and  am  ready  for  use 
lie  orifrtnala  are  oftsn  cnii- 
Dua  palntlHRB  [□  the  world, 
inienor  copiea  EwiLiDarcHhopflfor$5each  copy.  Thty 
make  splendid  glfU— hotlday,  blrtlidaj',  ur  weddlaK. 
PREE    If  J-oamaltnn  the  blank  below  promptly. 

.r  "^^  .^^  U<I1  1.1^1  n^..  <..  .im.i.  n^^l,^.,^  •  net  I  it  4 
.  l-clluin, 
lakinif  II 


ART  LOVERS-  SOCIETV, 


Nnrytrk. 

Sand  nn  aiiproval  a  S«I  uf  Tpn  tViple^  of  llnKrr  Pulnilnttii 
inil  Puiir  Vi'lliun  Pmofs.    K  nalliifiictory.  I  agiw  to  piiy  tl 


Brown's  Famous  Pictures 


Ruth  NcCnery  Stuart's   New  Booi[ 


GEORGE 

WASHINGTON 

JONES 

A  CKristm&s  Gift  That  Went  a-Be^^nj 

C/cr/i,  Omamtntal.  Illajtrottd.    -f  I.OO 

This  book  has  the  rare  and  precious  qualily 
Ihat  made  the  appeal  of  Charles  Dickens' 
Christmas  stories  irresistible,  and  will  siiri'ly 
fmd  a  warm  spot  in  the  heart  of  every  reader. 
Neither  is  it  hazardous  to  predict  that  it  will 
be  one  ot  the  most  popular  Christmas  stories 
ever  published. 

Ai  all  bfukitorHi  or  *pni  poitpaid  by 

HENRY    ALTEMUS    COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL  CHARLES  KINC 

An  Apache  Princess 

THE  HOBART  CO..   NEW  YORK  CITY 


-5  0  CENT- 


SHEET   MUSIC  IT   17    GENTS 

Or  Auy  nix  tor  One  DolUr,  All  PoalMtM 


lAl^wtikDna^Ei 


Cir-Ae  llclln.  Ti>o.!iiiIi  n  iiliririiiln   ItMMiiiii 

A^iiii.1,  IM^iiu  ^  Vtriu  CRT  (Uibal  UcKWvl 

VtSUM  MLOS,  t»  oalil  VAII»«,IK  — 1.— ,lJi«fi 

TIIUCSANItS  OF  PIFCES  AB  LVW  AM  •  OKMTB 
WKITE  FOR  FREC  OA-TAIASOK 

N.   MYREX    MUSIC   AMD   BOOK   CO. 

18F....M^«.„fc»«y^ 
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^ 


A  Q\iiet  HourT 

ii  the  title  of  IhiB  new  picture, _oim  of 
Chriatmae   e"^.  >°   <>>■    iiuluinn  lUt  of 


eeo  publish  I 

;  [hie  fimoi 

too  Llbriry],  1  could  not , 

Ub  bettered 

BelnE  with  fewexceptlon 

■  unobtitnab 

both  ■■  gif 

Fifty  CBOt«  to  tio.oo. 

Cutelague. 

^ 


CURTIS   t&   CAMERON 
LIKS   BOSTON 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 

Freivch   Court    Memoirs 

FROM  Henry  of  Navarre  to  and  through  the  reign  of  Du  Barry  (whose 
pergonal  memoirs  occupy  four  of  the  volumes],  this  set  of  books 
(overs  the  baclt-siairs-and -kitchen -gossip  side  of  French  Court  History. 
much  as  Guizot  covers  Its  outward  manifestations.  And  where  so  much 
was  set  afoot  with  secret  and  obscure  design,  where  so  little  was  open 
and  above-board,  where  boudoir  councils  dictated  treaties  and  the  wounded 
vanity  of  favorites  instigated  campaigns,  where  a  low-born  woman's  caprice 
could  send  forth  the  torch  to  lay  waste  the  half  of  Europe,  it  is  impossible 
lo  comprehend  the  curious  events  of  history  without  knowing  the  intimate 
details  of  those  underlying  causes.  It  Is  characteristic  of  these  Memoirs 
that.  In  dealing  with  the  peculiar  affairs  which  are  associated  In  every 
ilh  French  Court  history  of  the  period,  their  very  simplicity  and  frankness  purges  Ihem  of  all 

The  undersigned  controls  a  few  sets  of  these  personal  French  Court  Memoirs  {translated  with  fidelity 
o  English],  which  can  be  secured  in  complete  sets  only,  and  on  small  monthly  payments,  provided 
application  be  made  at  once. 

These  few  copies  are  from  a  limited  numbered  and  registered  /U  iiij:e  edition,  a  $10  a  volume  edition. 
Through  a  binder  s  error,  the  leather  of  the  vol- 
les  is  imperfectly  matched  ;  consequently  it  is 
fisabie  to  dispose  of  them  outside  of  regular 
iscriplion  channels,  and  at  a  price  about  equal 
the  value  of  the  unbound  sheets. 

A  booklet  describing  the  edition  will  be 
it,  together  with  price  particulars,  if  you  sign 
i  send  the  inquiry  slip  al  unci. 

Address, 

Mmtlm  tilt  Ktaltm  ^  Hnltmt  In  mrltlag  to  wfMrUwfa 
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XHE< 

REVIEW  or  REVIEWS' 

EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


Vnlversities  and  CoUeyeK. 


Georgia  School  of  Technology. 

eniili.wrlni.iind  In  rnKlnwHnir  cheniLtry.  FlwiiHlTeand  nt 
MiilpmMitofBhoiHi,  mill.  laUomwrteH,  tie.  Cuat  nnmlnal.   F 


Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  and 'VranllJ 

Schuol  fur  OlrlA.  KcKuUr  aoU  EIrcIlve  Caunicti.    Eitoi 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 


Whether  you  send  your  son  ;r'/MT'?r''i^ 


lLLi:(oii,  Wooditock. 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys.  Et^wSir" 

"'  ■ ,    DpfllirnednpeclaLly  foTboyBor  thspubhc 


Uabylaku,  PoR  Deposit. 

The  Jacob  Tome  Institute,  ta^^^u.?^ 

Pr»par»fl  for  cd11«c«,  t«(biilcAl  bcJiddIb  or  biu1ii«BB-     Muiaal 
._...„. —   nv. — . — 1  _..!.. ._^^  Athletic  pportfl,    Midway  beLW««n 

A.  W.  HAKKlfl.  I.L.D.,  Dim-tor. 


PhlUdelpblm 


M.IKHACEIl-BrrT8,  BiHTe. 

Elm  Hill,  a  Private  School  and  Home 
for  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 


The  Browne  and  Nichols  School 
Powder  Point  School. 


Acadeniieat  and  Freparatvry, 


KOClE  Kiage  Hall.   d„  location.  L-borwotSUrKw 

Eymiiasliun.   Hecbanlc  Art*.  Scholarablpe.    A  TleonHU  Kbool 
life.  Ameiiwi  IdealA   Descrliitlve  patnphlel,  with  manycsn- 


bulldliiKs.  Liboratorlea.  UiaualTnlalnKSbopH.  OynmariOB. 
Atbletlu.    lOih  year  bemD  S^t.  a  ' 


JSJfASJ'-''^^''^'™''"-''^?""' 


New  York,  Lime  laUnd,  Oarden  City. 

Saint  Paul's  School. 

Sndoired  Ktaool  tor  bora.    IB  miles  trDD 

K'UIr  eoDlpiied  In •  • ' 
r  cabUocus  appl 


Fhkd'k  I..  QAjtAoE,  Head  M 


Ohio,  Obarll 


Oberlin  Academy.  SSJS^iuwTlSS 

■tructora.    TtaaniuEblr  iiJppaa  loJirwiM  tor  anr  ci 


.   farcatricgM.  Mply  to 


Maplewood.  SSK&SKi^ 

naitliim.  athletic  IMa.     Formar  Tt^lfT      -— .. .-  — —   „      i,,  , 
men,  doctan,  lawren,  ledBlaton,  MO.   O—la  P.a.a«Bale. 
Small  Iwyiadmlttad.    NoIabaBBa. 

J.  ShoktuiMK  (Tkla),  AJL,  PilndpaL 


Military. 


*ffW!im!f! 


The  First  Aim   ^  uJluiU'^^^i"* 
BordeolowD  Military  Institule 


Jd   KdUtlMI  bHiMlBC  t< 


i(  llti)h»  nf  KtPltii  Ik  mrMiig  U  at—ra—n 
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Military. 


Military, 


MONTCLAIR 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

JOHNaT^c^CAtt.A.M.,  4WaldeDpl.,nontcUlr,N.J. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 


CoNsBCTicri,  Norwalk. 

Miss  Baird's  Institute  for  Girls. 

WmllMtromS.Y.CIlr.  Inlflrmedlate,  Academic  and  Collee* 


New  York  Military  Academy. 


CON  NKTICUT,  Slain  ford.    (Ne»r  New  York.) 

The  Catharine  Aiken  School  for  Girls. 

Gfrnera]  and  colUffa  preparatoiT  cDursea.    Addrreg 

Mra.  Rarhiet  Beecher  Sco villi  Divan,  A.B.  (WsUulsy). 


Sew  yoillt,  0»8lnlnn-on-Hud8on. 

Mount  Pleasant  Military  Academy. 


Nliv  Yoilic,  PouglilEseinle. 

Riverview  Academy.  ^'/r!S,7c™?^a'°l  BIS.™ 

Bi'slneui  CourBM.    U."a.°Army  omcer.    tBEh  year.    For  uu- 
lague.  address  J.  B.  BiBBEI.  A.M.,  PMoOlptlL 


Kenyon  MiHtary  Academy. 


*,  WTAHT.Reeent. 


Pennsylvania  Military  College. 

tinA  Year,  Civil  EnRlneerlni  (C.E.),  ChemlMry  (B.S.),  Arts 
(A.B.I.  Thoroiiih  preparaury  Coiinea.  Inrutry,  Artillery, 
tavalry.    Calaloguesof  "-'   "   ■"  "- ^ "— 


E,  Htatt.  Prealde 


COLUMBIA,  WaatilnitoD— (Snlmrtia). 

National  Park  Seminary  K>BToiT«aw 

Eleven  bnlldlnei.  BaaaUtal  ■miiiai.  No  eEHnlniUloE 
views  gulHUtuted.  KOO  to  WOO.  SIshtHeloa  every  H> 
"ttUa liberal sducaUon tollve In Waalilnrton."  For ll|i 
ed  catalDBue.  addrcu       Seminary,  Box  IK,  Foraet  aien, 


military  disci  pllnv.    Vary 


in  with  the  needCal  ai 
Ehukt.  A.B.,  PrlndpaL 


iLLtHoia,  Clilcago 

Keallvorth. 

Kenilworth  Hall. 

BoMMlorSchDol  tor 
otChlcaio.    Dellithtt 

°'™- 

n  Kenilworth 

a  beantllul  rabDrb 

Sweetwater  Military  Collegre.  goa^ 


Bradford  Academy.   !2JH6ZT»..»K 

lOOlh  rear.    Colleie  preparkEory  and  nneral  connM.   Two- 
yean- conrwi  for  high  school  indnataa.    UsatcArt.    lta< 


1*  and  book  ot  rlom.  addreu 


'iD/«r  e/  Rnint  In  mrltlng  to  adMiilMii 
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Academical  and  Pre2}aratory, 

GIRLS. 


MASHACHrsETTfl.  Qrcenfleld. 

Prospect  Hill  School  for  Girls. 

'MMh  year.    (.Graduate,  elective,  and  college  pre- 

FaraU)ry  coursefl.    Golf,  tennis,  and  basket  ball. 
Uustrated  oataloR. 

MiH8  Cauuline  K.  Clakk,  M.A.,  Prin. 


MA88AClirHKTT8,  IjOWell. 

Rogers  Hall  School   ZZs^'HSmi^Z 

Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Wells,  Mt.  Holyoke.    Beau- 
tiful grounds.  Oolf,  Basket  Ball.  Tennis,  Field  Hockey. 
Mrs.  E.  P.  UNiiRiiiiiLL,  M.A.,  Prin. 


MA88ACHU8RTT8,  Natick. 

Walnut  Hill  School 

A  college  preparatory  school  for  girls.    Catalogue  sent  on 
Application. 

Miss  Con  A  NT  and  Miss  Bigklow,  Principals. 


MA88AcniT8ETT8,  West  Brldgewater. 

Howard    Seminary    for  GlrU  and  Young  Ladies. 

Academic,  College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  Library, 
Laborator>',  Art  and  Music  Studios.  Large  endowments  make 
low  terms-1350  to  $400.    Catalogue. 

Miss  Sauau  E.  La  ro iiton. 


New  Jeusby,  Englewood. 

The  Dwight  School  for  Girls. 

For  a  limited  number  of  boardine  pupils.  Thorough 
instruction  in  all  branches.  Comoines  with  the  ad- 
yantages  of  a  large  day-school  the  atmosphere  of  a  home. 
New  building^  ample  grounds,  in  healtnfuL  charming, 
suburban  town.  Only  14  miles  from  the  Libraries,  Mu- 
seums, and  Concerts  of  New  York  City. 

F^  Pro^pectu.  oMreu  \  mIS  E  W.  FarSJJ?''*  \  Principal.. 


New  Jersey,  Montclair. 


Qoverside  Boarding:  and  Day  School  uikls 


Fourteen  miles  from  New  York. 
College  PreiMiration— Advance  Courses. 


Send  for  booklet. 


The  Misses  Tim  low. 


New  Jersey.  Pompton. 

OPflmlirn  School  vor  Oiri^.  Eleventh 
Mr  a,iiiii\,\j  ye^r  Number  limited  to  twenty- 
flve.  Application  should  be  made  now.  An 
ideal  home^chool  In  the  country.  Advantages 
of  New  York  City.  Junior  and  Senior  Depart- 
ments. Thorough  training  in  sewing,  cooking, 
and   housekeeping.     Department   of   Athletics. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular.  Mrs.  H.  C.  de  Mille,  Principal. 


New  Jersey,  South  Orange. 

Montrose  School  for  Girls.  ,"„?i:i^"„'„^??;t,Vth 

metropolitan  advantages.    Most  delightful  region  near  New 
York.  Mrs.  L.  L.  M.  Bryant,  Principal. 


New  Jersey,  Summit. 


Kent  Place  School  for  Girls. 

An  lncorix)rnttMl  fH^-hcHil.  Prepares  for  college.  Strives  to  give 
the  best  training  for  Ixnly.  mind,  and  clmrueter.  New  gvnina- 
siuiu-  Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Pai'i..  Prlneipal. 

President  of  Hoard  of  Directors.  Hamilton  W.  Mauik.  LL.D. 


New  V«»rk,  Irvington-on-Hudsun.    40  minutes  from  New- 
York. 

Miss  Bennett's  School  for  Girls. 

Faculty  of  thirteen  specialists.    l.'Jth  year  In^gan  Octolier,  1903. 


Academical  and  Preparatory^ 

oil 


New  York,  New  York,  80, 32,  34  East  Fifty-s 

The  Merrill-van  Laer  School. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 
Formerly  The  Peebles  and  Thompson  School. 
No  change  In  Principals. 

New  York,  Rye. 

Rye    Seminary.    For  particulars,  addre« 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Life,  The  Misses  Stowi, 


^^Stone  Upon  Stone 


is  not  onlT  the  tmulation  of  its  nsmo, 
bLt  describes  the  thorough,  oonser- 


Tattle  building  of  character  and 
edaoation  glTn  to 

•^^  The  Ossinins 


School  for  Qirls  [%:t:^] 


Speclsl  attention  giren  to  the  acqubeBCBt 
of  grace,  dignltv,  and  refinement  ot  bearing 
and  manner.    Certificate  admits  to  leading  col- 
leges.  Advanced  courses  In  Art  and  Miisic!!     Kully 
equipped  gymnadum.  s^th  year.  Year  book  with  views 
of  the  school  on  application. 
MIm  r.  C.  FULLER,  Mwl^al.  Gadriag  — .tho-Hnfcan,  V.T. 


•««• 


•«•« 


•«M« 


i«N 


New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

"THE  CASTLE  " 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  Suburban  School 

For  Girls.  40  minutes  from  New  York  City.  Send  for  catalogusD. 
New  York,  Utlca. 

The  Balliol  School.  S^S^SXj??!??!^ 

Ing  colleges.   Largestaff  of  thorouchly  equipped  teachers.  New 
gymnasium.    Unexcelled  opportunities  for  winter  outdoor  life. 

ITaoiI*'  5  T'^niSB  SHSmBIJ)  BBOWNKLLSAUirUUiS,  A.B. 
neaoB.  ^  EDITH  RoCKWXLL  HALL.  A.B. 

Ohio,  Toledo,  2313  Ashland  At. 

Xh«»    MiccAC   T  flur'e  Froebel  Kindergarten  Train- 
1  nc    IVllbbC^    l^d.W^  »   Ing  School.    10th  year,  faculty 
of  six,  new  building.    Medical  superrislon,  personal  attention. 
Certlflcate  and  Diploma  Courses. 

Hart  E.  Law,  lf.D.,  Prin. 

Pennsylvania,  Birmingham. 

Mountain  Seminary  ^S^^SS^SSS^^ 

health  and  study.  For  catalogue  addreos  A.  R.  Obixb,  Manager. 


Pbnnaylvania,  Germantown,  Philadelidiia.  « 

Walnut  Lane  School  Mad  WellMley  preparatory. 

For  Girls.  Highest  attainments  In  Hduriarship.  Attractire 
home  and  social  life.    Oolf,  tennis,  basket  balL 

Mrs.  Thbodoba  B.  Richaudb,  PrInclpaL 
Pennsylvania,  Litlti. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary.  S^^SSfSJlSSiicsehSi 

for  Olrls.  Nearly  4,000  young  women  hare  bera  edueafeed  here. 
C-ollege  preparatory' and  general  courses.  MoslOvAri.  FlorlUus* 
tratcd  catalogue  address  Rev.  Chas.  D.  Eksidkm,  PrInclpaL 

Pennsylvania,  Ogontx  Schoc^  P.  O. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hoam  from  New 
York.    Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  flne  property.    For  < 


—        , — .    —  drcalnni, 

Miss  SYLVIA  J.  Eastmak,  PtlBclpaL 


Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Oak 

Marshall  Seminary  for  Girls. 


Academic  and  Music  Departments.    Collefe 
SpeoiHl    Courseft.    Ideal  ]ocatl<HL.     ComforMito 
home  life.    For  particulars  and  Illustrated  ctreoten, 

MiHK.&aua 


lAUU 
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Unclassifietl, 


Unclassified. 


A  Fortune  in  a  Fee 


little  while  ago  a  man,  through  knowledge  of  the  law,  was 
able  to  earn  a  fee  of  (500,000  for  a  few  days'  work — oniinarily 
makes  as  umcli  iu  a  day  as  most  meii  would  be  pleased  to 
ave  for  a  year's  work.      Other  lawyers— everywhere — 
make  big  fees — because  the  accurate  knowledge  of  law 
i3  tare,  and  the  demand  for  it  great  and  growing.      It 
is  a  power  tliat  makes  men  prominent— at  the  bar, 
r  ill  business,  or  in  any  other  profession.      If   you 
are  ambitious  to  get  into  the  upper  walks  of 
life,  but  can  not  go  to  college,  you  can 

Learn  Law  at  Home 


/^■fT\ 


t          law  colleges 

1        everywhere. 

1        College  Law 

and  let  us  tell 

for  iudependen 

—Willi  graduates  in  successful  practice 

Preparatory,    Commercial    Law,   or 

courses.       Write  to-day  for  a  catalogue 

ce  and  success. 

THE  apRACUE  CORRE8PONOSMCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW, 

20a  Mb 

enio  Building. 

DeiroJt 

MIoh. 

Academical  and  Preparatory, 


The  New  York  Normal  School  of  Phys- 
ical Education  yrili"-^i'™of^,M'rl^™dJ'B5,'5d 

Iwi'ome  t«ju:hers  of  phyptcal  tmlnlnfl.    Teacblntr  Kbol&nhtp 
Watbu.n  L-'savaoii.  A.U.,'m.D.,  Pntetdgni. 


SCHiMIL       FOR      S  T  A    IVI     IVI     E    R    I     N    C    I 


Friends  School. 


-NewEigland  , 

CONSERVATORV 


T?.=  PRATT  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

WM.  O.  PRATT.  Manager. 


BOOKBINDING^;^^^^ 


American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts 

IINT,  PTMldonl. 

luncllon  with  Mr.  ChM.  Proh- 
.  travDltlim  ijomuuilBS. 
C»f  iume  HbII.  Sew  YorU. 


^LEARN  JPROO^FREADI  NC 

vnBi  Is  one  that  liiMUlKrnC  iwople  dnln.    We,  the  oiiclul 

"'"''  ^  iKiJiie"E<)gBSpoNi>ei«CE  aciwoL.  na^itUa.  ■ 


r  e/  Htoltmg  la  urKIng  ta  aiurtlitn 
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Co  i'  rf!*j>  ontlftiC' 


EA-R/f  WHILE  \    >» 


Our 
I   begin 


EA.VJV 

yOV    LEA-RM 

syiicm  makes  it  po^Kihle   for 


aethods  of  Musical 
Jotation.  Musical  Kindergarten,  etc.,  etc.    We 
each  by  corrtspondence,  supply  the  materials 
I  complete  with  Ihe  nrNt  lesson.      Vou  can  organ - 
'  ss,  and  leach  st  once.     One  pupil  got 
"  70  pupils  in  two  wuekB,  another  got  50,      Any 
r  system  of  musical  Kinder- 
garten,     You  can  earn  raoney  and  make  this 


:c  free  while  you  ai 


SWEET-WHITNEY 


ARE    YOU    SATISFIED 
WITH  YOUR  SALARY? 


ADVERTISINQ 


JlnarttoAW  itmnrngmr. 


Aye.uid  UonnH  St 


STAMJRHEF^ 


l.kSJ'st.,  IwJrjCw!!?. 


Curresponde».c€. 


5TOPrORG[TTINIi! 


THE  KtY  TO  SUCCESS 


Is  tha  DIokson  School 
of  Mtmorjr's  Mall  Cwna 


Ulc'l(SOrsCllO(iLw'°IliE««n'.     TSsne'A»atarlai.  Q 


MAKE  MONEY 

WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL 

JOURNALISM 
STORY-WRITINC 

ILLUSTRATING 
PROOFREADING 


1  IIISNtrmllaa'i  ■■ 


NAXmilAI.  PhEag  A»S'K| 


JOURNALISM 


lin^t  rooDB  men  mjI  wodw, 

indoili,  moHT,  fVM,  pom. 
1  tnuKh  DfUiaarT  mrt  tor 


GOVE 
4.691  m, 


./ERNHENT  POSITIONS 

I  14,988  AppOlntmeDtaKffiiudcia  Civil  Service 
more  lliui  VKTC  appointed  dunnjf  t^dt-  Eic^UhiI 
..  rtupillafarT'niDRpeDplc^  Hnndredi of  iboic  atua 
re  ercTure  by  bmU  (or  the  euminatlau  are  umuillv  ippaiotcd. 
'ulliaiarniuiDoiibtiDtoUKOveniiacBtpodliinurne.  Wnutoiow 
:iv>l  Service  Catalogue  aod  data  of  exunioalloiu. 

Columblai 

1>3->S  P'-  Ave., 


■  CBAKLES  *U5TW  mliS; 


>t  5ffK«  Si..  W.  ¥■  I 


L  A  W  EsUbUsbed  la  iSvs. 

■ndprulloe.  Tanbookiiuadani 
loud  Ins  iHldene  Hluio]>,TaHb«  lai.  _ 
TbrH  OonnH— BasuH  QoIIni*  O 
Gndrata  and  BwlnH  Lvr  OBonaa.  1 
£■  lHii.,B  ud  bu.^ail  putlmlan  fr 
OlOigo  Correspoadaaoa  Sctaoal 
Riaiwr  Block.  Chicago. 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE  i^^^ 

wrtlei   "Uiih  I  ha,!  iin<i..n  of  >.»i;f  «,.li,>kL  WIDrc/'     Any  Iniininfnt  ■upplletl.  cuh  vf  credll.    For  bonlilet,  1 1  alMmli^_  eail  FKVK  feMM  CIBMack 


'r  mrltlaa  ta  aifMrtjMn 
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P®W'EU* 


If  You  Are  C 
Ea^rntrvg  '■f 
Less  Than 


25 


Per 
Week 


I  can  double  yowr  salary  or  income  by  teaching;  yoo 
how  to  write  catchy,  intelligent  advertising;.  My 
System  of  Instruction  by  Mail  is  the  only  one  in  exist- 
ence that  has  the  hearty  indorsement  of  the  great  ex- 
perts and  publishers,  and  I  am  anxious  to  send  my 
prospectus,  together  with  the  most  remarkable  facsimile 
proof  ever  given  in  the  liislory  of  correspondence  in- 
structionf  if  you  are  interested.  I  will  show  yoo  how 
to  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week. 

GEORGE  H.  POWELL,  69  Temple  Court,  New  York 


TAUGHT  BY  MAIL.  r/;S 


f  AW  TAUGHT  BY  J 


COLUHIBIAN  CORRESrOIOJEnCE  COLLEGE, 


CARTOONISTS 
ILLUSTRATORS 


tar  lllustrauri 


If  you  art  ipcclall^  Interuted  In  Lai 
SteDasraphy,   Baokkuplni,  Mccbanical   Di 
Letter  WrlllnK,  nathematlCB,  or  Ptuimuiihlp,  « 

b  subject  inltrtst!  yau.     ll  will  convince  you  of  111 

1  borough  JIM*  and  c.reFul  alicnlion  wc  give  each  Hudeol. 

NATIONAL    CORRBSPONDENCB    SCHOOLS, 

3»  NORTH  PA.  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS,  U.S.  A 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


eTer^UUiv  to  qoajlf  J  yon  u  mn  AdTflrtljaij 


^^  P  A  G__E  ;^D  A  V I  S_  C  0^_  __^ 

much  la  Tin.    "Pac^navli   Utm"   ire   In  demnnif 'iwonia 
Wiwk.   'Tbx  U  why  tbln  Orticliuil  Bi^hnol  hu  aliriji  Dmh  tbs 

PAGC- DAVIS  COMPANY 


Mtirtlm 


iBliit  of  Rnlimi  Ik  »i1tl»g  t»  atnrtlttn 
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THAT  PRINTER  OF  UDELL'S 

A  Story  of  the  Kiddie  West,  hy  Hiirold  B«ll  Wrisbt 

NINE  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  GILBERT.    4aB  PMES.    tino.    CLOTH.    filLT  TOP.    $1.60. 

■Toll  odnorement  anil  iis«lim."—S(nB((ai.l,  Ottcaaa,  "Streoglh  ■ncIiHrllltycoln1iloed."-Lrt«tini  WorM,  Boilni. 

"KKoallflutcbiitacwr  f^rvAtlod.'^— n«pubJlo,  S(.  Louit.  "Wrlbtf  teaniaad  Laughter. "—/?Kvru-i/«niid,  Chtoaoo, 

"TEio  AqunL  af 'Uafidljarum'  " —Pittuhurg  iMider,  "Tbere  >■  <^bat>f(flr  la  UatollolL" — Bmohiyii  En^U. 

"OneoMtaemnntwIinlwui'aB  Bud  KlreDctlJcnlac  brain  pn>d-       "Wsll  WTllIco  idiI  decldddlr  loWmtlnE."— X.  Y-  Timnt. 
ualB  nt  tho  BKUnn."— ^Ibonv  Prra.  "K  Ointaagtitj  good  norel."— iicuroo  OUJi*. 

Par  Sal*  M  all  Book  Storo,  or  by  the  Publlihen  Direct 
THE  BOOK  8UPPI.Y  COMPANY.  «a«-!t«S  Wabuth  Av«„  THlrACiO.  ILL. 

OUR  MAIL  ORDER  BOOK  CATAUKIUB  OF  ALL  PUBUSHeRS  tor  IV04  U  rc(dy  (448  paKMI.  FREB.  Write  fnrK. 


THEARTSTUDENTfcrl903-1904 


N  addition  lo  our  regular  scries  and  depart- 


nmg  ti 


"  l.e, 


Illustrate,"  and  "  Answers  to  Correspondenls," 
etc.,  etc.,  I'liK  Art  Stitiknt  for  1503-1904 
will  contain  two  new  scries  fulljr  illuslrawd. 
One  on  "  James  McNeill  Whistler,"  the  other 
on  "  The  Illustrating  of  Children's  Doolt5,"with 
cTamples  of  the  work  of  Kate  Greenaway,  Wal- 
ter Crane,  Randolph  Caldecott.  Gustave  Dor^, 
and  many  others      ;.      ::      ::      ::      ::      ;;      :: 


1903-4  wIlIilsDbiaMB  OF  SUPFLE¥EITS 


hoir 

hUg»2. 

of  draw 

ng'^d'L 

.'?. 

ms 

Th 

s:.'y. 

dlr>E  jt  [..n.>nicnt  Ic  »nd  fl.oo  m.,  p.j  tli,.ir 
n4m»niMyp>rmci.uoris»ai.. 

Pob 

•;■'" 

{."hTi,*" 

'«* 

.'4 

m^nt];irV.yT.<.M. 

C!l»... 

Addn)M},■rJ;:^,Thfl  Art  Stndent,  427  tlh  Aye..  H,T, 


DO  VOU  WANT  MORE? 


The  Pacific  Coast  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Read 5     newspaper?     published     in     the    far    West    (or 
I'rafessiional,  Society,  and  Literary  people  on  reason- 
able lerms.      Fnr  particulars,  address  as  above. 
Box  233S,  Han  Fnnclkco,  Cal. 

Every  Sludant  of  R.elfgloti 

Filiould  r»d 

lU  Open  Court 

Reverent,  Dnputlun,  Sclentlflc. 

T£l£Xt  11.00.  StMTLK  COPtES  HtCS. 

IK  OPn  COUn  PVB.  CO.,  m<  ii~k».  ■>.,  Chkag» 


SENT  FREE2"W«|„J|iUiaodT" 


udlna  TvxC  Books, 


Ina  T< 
I.    SM. 


WHIT  DO  UNITIRUNS  BELIEVE  T 

Tl.ll.  »Illl  Olhci  DdIkTui  Ldfrim™  5cir  FREK  on    Imll.-.Hoo,  b. 


Cllpptoi  New^apcn  U  our  Boslaeu.  L 

bu^  people  with   the   bcH      , 
icular  aubtert.or  all  Ibai  ii     f 


,    Seod  lur  booklel  wluch 


i 

J  CONSOLIDATED  PRE55  CUPPINQ  CO. 

'  100  l^ke  St.,ChlcaEa. 


lietui  In  utltlng  te  mliitrlUtri 
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MAIL    US   A    DOLLAR 

IT    CROWS    WHILE    YOU    SLEEP 

We  will  Mnd  yon  ■  Clock  Savins*  Bank  like     _.   .  .. 
thli  cul  If  you  will  deposit  not  less  than  ONE     MAIL 
DOLLAR   with   na.    Vonr  deposit  can  be  aent     ,,- 
aalely  by  mall  to  us,  either  by  P.  O.  Order,  Ei.     US 
press  Order,  Check.  Bank   Draft,  or  by  Ktgis. 
tered  Mali. 

IHE  CLOCK  WILL  Bt  SENT  BV 

EXPRESS  OR   HAIL.   PSEPAID. 


WfPiUJ^IIinRtST 

and  Compound  It  Setni-Annually. 


We  own  one  ol  the  most  valuable  office  build- 
ing* in  St.  Louis.    See  cut.    W 

Hoom  so6  o<  the  Dniled  State. 

lor  tiie  convenience  of  our  out 

J   lors  visiting  SI.  Louis.  Vouwiil 

privacy  ■nJnrnplefocllllIes  for 

_  .  V   addressed   care'^  Unlled   States   .,m^.   ■.~. 

F~       I        ^   and  make  this   room  their   headquarters 

^ *""  SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET, 

United  StatM  Troit  B.iMiag.  "  S*n  UMUHG  BV  MAK."  «tove  Clock  ae 

SMALL    DEPOSITS    ESPECIALLY   SOLICITED. 

UNITED  STATES  TRUST  CO.  OF  ST.  LOUIS 

United  States  Trust  BIdg.,  N.  E.  Cor.  Broadway  and  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


■•■•■•■•■•■•■•■•■•■•■•■•■■•■•I  1 

How  to  Think 

in  French. 

Sent,  postpaid,  on  re^lpt  of  ti.oo. 

"1  am  jurr  Ihc  book  »ill  accumpliah  pr«iwly  whll  i> 
wi  lo  be  lis  p,;,po«,--Prof.  Jamea  W.  Srisht.  Jolioi 

How  to  Think 
":srX";r  in  German. 

Ku.i«r-.  ilii«  »ork  has  nu  uqual/'— Scientific  American, 
Nov.  11, 1893,  p,  jtS. 

How  to  Tliink 
^^i-X*"  in  Spanish. 

Prof.  CHAS.  F.  KROEH.  Publisher, 

Stevens  Inslltate  ol  Technology.  Hohoken.  N.  J. 

■•■•■•■•■•■•■•■•■••■•■•■•■•■•I 

SAVE 

MAGAZINE 

MONEY 

Any  magaiine,  periodical,  comljination  or 
club,  at  lowest  prices— much   lower  maybe 
ihan  you  believe  possible. 

Our  Large 
Catalogue,  FREE 

Contains  a  list  of  about  3,00a  periodicals 
at  loiveat  prices,  telli  how  our  system  saves 
you  subscription  money,  and  includes  much 

readers  should    have.     Our  44-page   cata- 
logue conlaining  all  subscription  offers,  is 
auie  to  interest  you.     A  postal  card  brings 
it  to  your  door.     Belter  Write  To-«Joy. 

J.M,MspNjSmMZINl:A6ENCy 
LEXINGTON^KY 

'leiv  of  naitait  in  arltlng  to  t4iMrtlnn 


Frem  Han  ^haKfjptarw  Trhifs 


THILEE 
PAR-TS  « 


»/TKis  Ma.gnificei\t  Offer 

M;iy  1m.  Tsed  r:f-p;ir;llpl!-  n~ 

HOLIDAY    GIFTS 


,^11  shipped  on  approval  M-    'Payments  fl.OQ  a  Month  if  you  liKfi  ihem 


Sha.kespeaLre's 
Complete  Works 
In  II  Volumoa 

Tbp  EvEKHi.Er  KiiiTinN  hvi  been  (he 
chuU'o  "f  Ihi-  <4lll<>rs  or  thu  ItKViKW  or 
RKviKWHoiily«riormini»lPiHTfulfon- 
Birti-rati'in  "f  tli«  ninny  pnlnlii  Involveil 
In  thr  mrlt'c-tlim  of  Holiiiixirtniit  swtnf 
tiDuks.  Flnt,  itltniiHliTnnnilitiiniilui^t 
nf  the  funiiuK  iHKik-iiiiMlAhlfiK  b'lDBe 
uftheMitrinllinn('<)iu|iiiny.  ThepUti-n 
h»TO  been  1ini«r(«l  Hnii  tlie  b>Hiki<.  of 
HDpiirlar  wnrkmiinili  lp,in.'tupiiiinhumu 
prciduPt,  Tlw  lynu  l«  plrar  und.  buiinll- 
Tul  Hiul  thr  tilnilliye  h  liaiiilKomr  rcrl 
Inlrrlnki-n  fliitli.    Tin-  Mlw  'if  tlii'  vi.l- 


Portfolio  of 
R.are 
Shakespeare  Prints 


R.eview  of 
R.evlews 


Thi'lifiintltul 


nil  intowBtioB  Con. 


_J8  in  linnrtr  ni 
mwlnlheBftni 


-"mtl^S^lX'ln 


_  Booklo»L__ 

LIbrnrv.  has  paiiBcd  cntlrvlj-  into  our 
linnila.  The  |.rint»«-BrecnmpilHl  fur 
private  i-IrcaUtlon  and  Bold  Bt  110.01 
B  Net.  Euh  piirtruUa  Is  tsatrfnllr 
RToaned  Into  tnflvo  pBrts  contAlning 
no  IsaB  than  l.»  nltnctlve  8hBkc- 
Hpenre  Prints.  The  HubJectJi  are  tie 
ivlvbrated  pIcturpB  of  uarh  fBmnui 
Slinkt-npvarenn  artlHtJ<  hh  Edwin 
Ilo'lh.  Henrvlrvlne.  Keinble.ChiirleB 
FlHhfr,  Edmund  Rean.  und  uthera. 
intbedrexSoCthFlr  hcot-knon-ii rOlcH; 
of  various  pnrtraitii  of  SbAkeHpearF ; 
[ntvn-EitInK  old  plurblll*;  ufronuwu- 
rd  naintinica  of  Sbaki'^pPHrv  wpnea. 
nncf  portraits  nf  ills  nntnl  contem- 
IMirarlpfL  The  Print*  nn  executed 
vprr  hiinil«oinclr  on  li(>a\'y  enameled 


thi>  country  and  the  1 , 

will  make  the  Rbtiew  or 
^  more  than  erer 

Lspenaable.     It  la  the 
authentic  and  timelr 


world.  InAl.BKBTSiiAw'a 
editorial!.  In  the  oontrlb- 
ut«d  articles.  Id  the  rrr- 
TlewB  of  the  other  man- 
xlnea  and  the  books.  In  ita 
hundred  ptotnrei  an  Iseae. 
It  ia  a  psnoTvma  of  the 
world's  piOKTesB  tliat 
keeps  the  reader  thor- 
ODDnlr  **  up  to  date." 
Sa  perfectly  has  the  R8- 
niw  or  Rbvtxws    filled 


.'BdinK  ahakespi'Bi  _  ,  _  .  . 
Imniduatlnn  to  pl.-tnre  iiiili  w-cne, 
refurriiitf  (hpn  ti>  thr  priulH  fur  an  In- 
ti'i-i'n'tnllon.  It  in  n  nniiiae  method 
of  plufldaflnL;  pn-Bi'iil-tinn.-  •■dlttonB 


thlsm 

abroBst  with  the  times, 
that  It  baa  now  a  circula- 
tion at  least  three  times  as 
large  as  any  other  mwa- 
ilne  in  the  world  otoer 
than    the     Qctlon    maga- 


The  Review  of  Reviews  Company 

13  Astor  Place.      New  York 


From  Hor*  ^fhakf-Mpmart  THnt. 


An  Opportune  Opportvivity 


>y  tliLi  piiruliast!  >•(  I'litlri! 
,  and  lipsiilM  iiffcrs  you 
have  availed  tliuiiLsdvi'fl 
suni  of  three  ceiita  oacli 


YdU  Ahk  to  I'uitciiASE  Thristuas  Gifts  f(,r  v 
UKVIRW  {.)V  KKViEWS  METIKjU.  mlu 
editions,  givea  you  t!io  benefit  o£  a  "  cut  ii 
tlie  easieBt  terms  for  payiueut.     Thousands 
of  this  opportunity,  and  yuu  noed  only  to  lay  aside 
day  to  flose  the  transaction  with  ub. 

Every  houseliold  should  have  its  Shakebfeare.  It  supplementB  the  Bible  in  the 
dissemination  of  pure  literature.  You  want  the  Bible  for  your  moral  uplifting,  and 
you  want  Shakespeare  fur  your  intellectual  advanctinient.  as  well,  b«  a  amirce  of  culture. 
With  a  vocabulary  of  111,000  words,  Shakespeare  is  a  wealth  in  diction,  and  will  mate- 
rially aid  in  a  mastery  of  good  expression.  The  Evkkslky  EniTuis  is  tlie  latest  and 
beat  suited  to  your  needs.  Each  volume,  eleven  volumea  in  all,  is  of  a  handy  aiw. 
containing  masterful  introductions  to  the  plays,  with  e.vplanatory  foot-notea  on  every 
jiage  of  the  text.  Dr.  HEiiFO«n'fl  efforts  have  consummated  in  a  iriost  thorough  and 
modern  edition  of  our  greatest  poet's  works.  Mr.  Mabie'b  bio/jtraphy  of  "  fihakespi 
the  Man,"  is  a  true  and  eloquent  interpretation  of  the  human  side  of  the  poet. 

The  beautiful  I'ortfoleo  of  Rabk  Shakbspbarb  Prints  is  not  the  least  ' 
tant  part  of   this   offer.     They  aid  the  ima^nation  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
plays,  and  besides  are  reproductions  of  artistic  beauty.      It  should  be 
beri'd  that  the  Review  of  Reviews  is  sent  monthly  for  two  years  as  a  part 
of  this  offer. 

Books  have  always  been  considered  the  most  presentable  gifts, 
a  set  of  tlie  Evf.rsi.ky  HHAKESi'EARK,  with  the  collection  of  Bare  Shai 
st'F.ARE  I'msTM.  together  witli  a  Two  Yeahs'  SuBSORirTioN  to  the  He- 
view  OF  Reviews,  should  appeal  to  every  enlightened 
Von  m'cil  only  to  cut  out  and  fill  in  the  attached  coupon,  mail  it 
111  us  at  once,  and  we  will  promptly  send  you,  express  prepaid, 
a.  wet  for  your  inspection.     If  you  like  them,  send  us  "     ' 
month  for  I :.  months,  or  Jl.l.'jr.  cash.     If  they  do  not 
your  need,  return  them  within  five  days  at  our  expense. 


I 


The  Review  of  Revie: 

13  Astor  Place. 
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W.   &  ;.    SLOANE 


T-IE  effective  key-note  in  any  intericK'  decorative  Kheme  is  the  Bcxir  covering. 
We  feel  conEdent  that  there  is  no  coIlecti(»  of  Imported  and  Domestic 
Carpetings  in  the  world  which  offers  &  wider  range  for  aeleclion  than  diat 
which  is  contained  in  our  establishment    We  have  also  unusual  facilities  for  detigning 

^«.kin,      ^HOLE  CARPETS 

which  are  artistic  masterpieces,  being  woven  in  one  piece,  and  having  an  individ- 
uality not  possessed  by  carpetings  woven  in  lengths.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  Aubusson,  which  is  really  a  tapesHy  applied  to  floor  covering.  The  French 
Savonnerie^  and  CheniQe  Axmroslers  from  Scotch  tooms,  command  attention  be- 
cause of  their  rich  tones,  and  where  strcmger  styles  are  deared,  die  Berlin  Carpeti, 
woven  to  ipecial  deagni  exclusively  for  us.  mtnmmd  themsclve*.  All  of  meie 
carpets  may  be  woven  to  order  to  fit  any  room  of  irregular  outlinei. 


Broadway  and  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York 


ktntion  tilt  »tiil*ti  «f  Rwlmm  /■  Mirltlag  to  a4Btrtl—n 
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trmmes. 

Souvenir  Portfolio 

l^^ 

60  Prize  Pictures 

Ready! 

For   an    ejcposure    wiih  a 
Premo  Film  Pack  simply 
pall  out  a  slip  of  paper. 
The  !ilm    changes   anto- 
malically  so  yon  are  always 
rwi/l'.      Each 

m 

Qxiginchea  on  heavy  plate  paper  baand  in  art 
btiatol  with  B  phoioEraph  mouaied  on  the  cover, 

honS'ay''ilbum  "^'"'  "'^  ""''  '"''''''  "  ''"''"* 

25  Cents 

These  picturca  received  the  Judjea"  avvmrda  Id 
o^[  S3.ooo.oocoTilesI  just  cloaed  and repreaeol  the 
higheBlattBinmentain  pictorial  pholosraph  y.  The 
.ep.oductiona,  which  are  Id  the  color*  of  the  orii- 
ina!  photograph,  ate  excellent  in  every  reapect, 
and  form  a  collection  that  every  lover  of  picture*, 
every  one  interested  In  pboMrraphy.  every  ato- 
dcnt  of  art,  will  want  to  keep.    Tbepnee,  ajcCDta, 
is  only  a  fraction  of  the  coat  of  the  partfotio  which 
cootama  alao  Ten  Article,  by  f.moiia  PhoKwr.. 

advertising  matierinthe  boof.    We  almply  want 
to  give  every  one  an  oppDitanity  to  see  the  excel- 
Unl  work  which  i»  being  done  by  the  rertmoat 
photostaphcta  of  the  world  with  our  Photo(raph)c 

Prcmo 

Film  Pack    . 

conlamsl2  oithocl.tnTi,  .ii.' 
FilmsandcanbeaJipiL-i  ^> 

m 

i 

camera,                       It    <i^yl'ght  ^^^^BHI 
loading  and  permitling  focusing  ^^^^B^^l 
on    gioand   glass.       Premo   &nd   ^^^^^M 
Poc.)    Cbmeru    sie   Especially  cor-           ^H 
Bitacled  for  the  use  of  Ihe  Premo  Film           ^E 

Alfred  SteffliU'  Greoid  Prite  Pietnn 

•-  sih  Avenue  in  Wioter  "~ 
isBloneworth  the  price  of  the  porirollo. 
Send  J5C.  stampi  or  Coin  to  Dcpartmeat  E, 

Pai:k.     Send  for  booklet.                                  W 
ROCHESIEB  OPIICAL  CO..  RochetlBr,  N.  Y.      ^1 

B&usch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

ROCHESTES.  N.  Y. 
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//  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it  isn't  a  Kodak. 


Broader  in  scope 
than  anything 
heretofore  at- 
tained in  pocKel 
photography. 


She 

New  3^- 

Folding 

Pocket 


KODAKS 

Pneumatic  release  automatic  shutter  with  iris  diaphragm  stops,  high  speed 
rectilinear  lens,  rising,  falling  and  sliding  front,  combined  reversible  finder  and 
spirit  level,  tripod  socKela  for  vertical  and  horizontal  exposures.  An  instrument 
that  provides,  in  pocKet  form,  every  detail  of  the  equipment  required  by  those  who 
Know  photography  best,    t^oads  in  daylight  for  2.  4.  6  or  10  exposures  as  desired. 

Pictures,  3'4  x  5'A  in.    Price,  $20 

"KodaKery"  means  photography  with  the  bother  left  out,  means  daylight 
development,  fewer  chemicals,  better  pictures. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

'"L'.u"i;'S,;:,::i"j<:iS  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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THE  FOLDING 

HAWK=EYE 


A  Film  Camera 
for  the  amateur 
•who  aspires  to  pictorial  w^orK. 

Portraits — Interiors — Landscapes. 

No.  3  Folding  HbwK-BtB  wHh  •XIVDBlOn  b«d,  rlalnt  dnd  f  ftlllna  front. 
B.  A  L.  Aulomstlc  ahuttar,  £ztr&  Rapid  Kaot  I  line  &r  lena,  plctura* 

AH  '.^H. t2a.50 

No.  4  Foldlns  Rawk-Bya  with  aboTa  faatttra*,   4  x  S  plctaraa,  ■  ■  37.S0 

Olaaa  Flat«  AltachmaDl  for  olthar  alxa,         ....■■•  3.00 

S;','i;V,™«  BLAIR  CAMERA  CO..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


THE  HIGHEST  GRADC  Of  PCRf  tCIION  IN  HULL  CONStiniCTHM  IS  rOII»  IN 

THE  MATTHEWS  TORPEDO  UUNCH 


Tkl  Mllltavs  Boat  Go. 
Bascom,  Ohio 


"SM  ALLEY 

MARINE   GAEOLINC  MOTORS 

mre  dealcoed  for  uh  In  mnr  kind    '      ' 
nqalrins  trom  11  H.  P.  to  93  E.  P 
Vncle  or  doubt*  cylloder.    simple. 
iati,  liaBd«tMna.darab]e,  poeitlTe .  er 
Bod  Dodcrato  pttoad.  Ouripecdcti 


OUR    NEVtf    PI-ANT 

■  l&rKMl  )n  ch?  world  deTntcd  cicIusIt^- 

fly  wheel  tu  propeller! 

y.very  enKlneucoancctsdto  Hft  propeller 


w 

ill' 


mm 


Canlan.  New  York. 


AS8?LTQnRING  CAR 
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No  roads  too  rough  or  uneven  for  the  Oldsmobile.  Its  strong 
construction  and  simple  mechanism  are  built  to  undergo  the 
moil  severe  usage.  Its  easy,  cushioned  frame  affords  perfect 
comfort  to  its   occupants   at   all   times. 

Embodying  the  latefl  improvemenb  that  our  long  experience 
has  suggested,  the  Oldsmobile  is  today,  in  all  seasons  and  on 
all  roads,  "the  beil  thing  on  wheels." 


Price,  *650iM 


For  Sormy  weather,  the  Oldsraobile  can  be  fitted  with  a  water- 
proof top  and  apron  that  provides  perfect  protection  for  t)ie  occupants 
and  the  operating  lever. 

SelLng  agencies  in  all  the  large  cities,  or  write  for  full 
information  to  Dept.  B. 

OLDS   MOTOR  WORKS 

DETROIT.  MICH,,  U.  S.  A. 

Member  of  the  Auodatioii  of  Uceued  AutcnK^Mle  Manutaduren 

Mnilon  tHi  SnltM  0/  KialtKt  In  mrltlKI  t»  aAmrtlin 
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IQCEANIC  SteamshipCompainy 

{American  and  Australian  Line) 

Ta  HIWIII,  81M01,  NEW  ZEALIND,  AUSTHILII  and  TIHITI 


ROUND  THB  WOKLD  CRUISES  AND  PACIFIC  TOURS 


tIERUSALEH 

HOLY  LAND 


TO   THE   OUIE.IIT-S&Ib   YEAR 


(tor  Ihu  SucJhu.  Klmrii. 

November  to  March.  BalBctToura  nnd  liluh-. 
from  New  York,  Jannary,  Febrnarjr,  nnd  iIIb 
gprlne  and  Summer  Tours  to  Enrope  lor 

Tor  pIiinH  o[  sWsmerB.  printed  mutter,  ni 
berthfl  apply  (o 

THOMIS  COOK  &  SON, 

New  York.  Boston,  Philadetph  a 
Chicago,  San  Francisco   c 

MnOIIE 

t  AUTOMOBILE 

■  The  Norther.*  K«>oli,„-  niri.,h„i„  is  h„n.l.,.me  „n<l  Ind,.scribablj 
m  lainrioii«,almplei>fop«mlfon;  bniit  to  bearupand  makeUmeorer 

■  the  ruiiEbt'st  roads.  Write  for  catslogue  and  name  of  nearegtagout. 

■  MOIt.THE:R.N    MANUFACTVR.INC  CO.,    Detroit.    Mioh. 


Ridueed  Rates       *"' 


6"i3ei 


FOREIGN  TRAVEL 
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&V4ai»«M4Pr4«4# 
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MEXICO 


The   Italy  of  America 


WHEREIN   ARE    LOCATED 


The   Ruins  of  Mitia,  The   Catacombs  of  Guanajuato,  The 
Pyramids  of  Choluia.The  Valley  and  Hills  of  Monterey 


BEST   REACHED   VIA 


Southern  Pacific 

SUNSET    ROUTE 

IN   CONNECTION    WITH 

MEXICAN    INTERNATIONAL    R.R. 

DAILY    SERVICE 


HintlBn  till  RtBliw  of  Unliml  I 
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^^^  Automobiles 

Include   Electric   and   Gasolene   Vehicles  for  slII 

requirements    of    touring,    plea-sure- 

driving,  general  use.  and  business. 

3107  miles  of  practically  continuous  running  without  repairs  to  the  engine  or  driving  inecliaii- 
ism  is  the  unequalletl  record  of  h  COI.UMlilA  24  HORSE  POWER  GASOLENE  TOURINti 
CAR.      The  car  (a  regular  stock  model)  ran  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  ma.]e  the  return  trip  o( 

1177  miles  in  76  hours,  toul  eiapsod  time,  establishing  the  most  Important  and  valuable  of  all 

automobile  records.  It  was  then  started  in  the  New  York-Pittsburg  endurance  ran.  and  was 
the  first  gasolene  car  to  reach  I'lttsburg,  having  covered  the  entire  distance  of  793  miles  in  54  hours' 
ninuing  time,  under  weather  and  road  condilioas  which  made  travel  by  ordinary  methods  next  la 

""'^^LUMBIA  ELECTRIC  TOWN  CARRIAGES  for  pnvate  service.  BROUOHAM5, 
COUPES,   LANDAUS,    VICTORIA-PHAETONS,   and    OPERA   BUSSES  are  hmirioiu 

vehicles  having  exclusiie  COLUMBIA  features.  '1' hey  are  used  by  many  people  prumiaeni  for 
wealth  and  social  standing  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities. 


n-74,  76.  7H  StB.nhops  Street 


CKIoB-flo-  1413  Miclvlgan  Av»n< 


BE  YOUR  OWN  PRINTER 


8UrcBttl«»-  Halts  Li 


HtGHlNES 

KLEINB  OtTKAL  COMPANY,  tZ  STATE  ST.,  CmCAQO,  ILL 


uimajiu 


$175.    FOR   A   NAME 


■    rnlNED    NAME    fni 


GVSTAV  STICKLEY,  No.  229,  The  Cra.ftsina.n  Building,  SYKACVSE.  N.  Y. 


A  Xmas  Gift  for  those  i.  who  love  y  the  Water.      A  '*  Mullini" 

PTaclidally  indc-  ^^^B^^^^^^^^^^V  C^      I 

^cm^Equi^  "— -      -       —  """^^^^^^^       Ple&surc 

MVUJ  intb  SiLlani.  OklB. 
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HOPKINS  &  ALLEN  J^^N^^g  RIFLES 


Shooti  22  ■hori  or 

long  rim-fire  urtridge 
22-inGh  btrrel— Weight  4}i  Ibi. 


Rebounding  Hammer— alwkya  on  ■afely  when  not  cocked 
Leveraction— lake*  down  pattern 
Barrel  readily  detacKed 


Prepaid  to  aaj-  express  office  In  Uniteil  States 

S«nd  for  Cktalaguc  Na.  60  sf  R.in«a,  SlutguiU.  &nd  R.ovolv«rs 

^^e  HOPKINS  &  ALLEN  AR.MS  CO..  Norwich,  Conn.^ 


Mmtlaa  tin  nishm  at  Hm^ 
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Safety 


Your  Safety  is  the  first  consideration  on  the 

Chicago  &  Nerth-Westera  Railway 

'  with  its  nine  thousand  miles  of  perfectly 

appointed  railroad. 

You  are  free  from  vexatious  delays  and 
protected  by  all  known  safety  devices, 
as  you  travel  over  this  line  throughout 
the  West  and  Northwest,  surrounded 
by  every  comfort. 

All  Trains  of  The  North-Western  Line  are  drawn  by  the  most  modern 

type  of  heavy  locomotives.      Double-track  lines  between   Chicago 
and  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Council  Blufls  and  Omaha. 

The  Rpadway  is  Oean  and  solid,  laid  with  heavy  steei,  well  ballasted, 
guarded  by  automatic  electric  block  signals  and  other  safety 
appliances. 

A  Guarantee.  The  passenger  who  holds  a  ticket  over  The  North- 
Western  Line  holds  a  guarantee  that  means  fest  schedules,  conven- 
ient hours  of  arrival  and  departure,  and  the  most  perfect  system 
that  can  be  devised  for  safety  and  luxurious  comfort  en  route. 

It  Pays  to  Travel  via  The  North-Westem  Line 

rit  ill  modurn  longdistance  railway  travel  u  represented  bf 
ain  between  Cliicaguand  the  Coast.  An  inteicstitig booklet 
It  traverses  will  be  sent  to  any  addreu  for  ■  2-ccnt  Btampi 


Tod;iy  tlie  liigliest  standard  of  devi 
The  Overland  Limited,  the  fanums  three 
descriptive  of  the  train  and  the  historic 


Address  Section    I..   Traffic  Depanment,  Chicago  Sc  North-Weiieni  Railwqr, 

Chicago.  Ill, 

MtMloK  tht  8ml*m  of  Sniawt  In  mrltii 
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verlohnson 

fevolvers 


oys: they 

ihoot  straight  and 

kill.  You  may  need 

^  one  only  once  inyour 

li  retime:  buy  now,  so 

you  will  have  it  at  that 

SAFETY  ^^^ 
HAMMEKLESS  A^^ 

Send Ar  Our  fire-ar/nS-m^clopiEdia  AinotMnc    \J, 

IVERJOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  GYCtE  WORKS.  FITCHBURC. MASS.  U.5.A. 


-rf$ 


ACCIDENTAL 
DISCHARGE     time. 
IMPOSSIBLE 


$< 


850.  CRESTMOBILE  ""750. 


For  4  Person*. 


-NEW  MOI«L  FOR  1904.- 


This 
made 


For  2  Pertons  b 


new  model  has  all  the  good  qualities  which 

such  a  great  success  of  our  last  season's  car.     Tomteui. 

Wc    have    refined    and    improved, 
making    a    longer  wliccl  base,  a  wider  (standard) 
tread,  and   wheel    steer.     No   car  equals  it  at 
near    the    price.     Let    our  catalogue 
give  you  details  as  to 

Air  Cooled  Motor, 
Lack  of  Vibration, 
Extreme  Simplicity, 
Shaft  Drive 
Starting  from  Seat, 
Hill  Climbing, 
Speed,  etc. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
I        MASS. 


CREST  MFG.  GO. 
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California 

The  Buffci-Smoking  Car  on  The  California  Limited  it » 

place  in  which  lo  take  one's  ease,  to  (ofget  all  worries,  and  be 
genuinely  comFortable  ...  Club  luxuries  greet  the  city  man  ...  Rather 
pleasant,  isn't  it,  when  evening  comes,  to  sit  here  in  the  warmth  and 

^w> ...  Other  travel  comforts  on  this  superb  train 

The  Calirornia  Limited  mu  daily  betw«D  Ouuso.  Lu  Alleles.  San 

Dicgoand  San  FranciKo.     Leu ihao ihree dayi lo Soidhern Californu.     SeeCrand 

Canyon  of  Aiiiona  en  route — a  mile  d«p,  many  miles  wide  and  nii^w-linled. 

Our  aimDiUd  booklA,  milled  l-n.  wU  Mp  ytni  rightlr  pinn  >  Ctliftmia  Uv.     Adili» 

CciKnl  Paamiei  Office.  Alclil»ii.  TdpfLa  A  SuiU  Ft  R^wir.  Quugo. 
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THEMcCALLCOMPANV 


^^^^  h<.i:allpatterms.  Scad  sk.  im 

11J.I15-1I7  West  3lgt  Street 


i,   "TIXST~WHAT 


Conklin's  Self -Filling  Pen. 

futy«hfid  of  lh«  drapper  fiUina  ]tind>; 
the  imh  fouotaln  pco  tliat  na  be  filled 
antoniitlully  or  thai  sacccssCully  TecdB 
ccp^ing  iok. 

Mra.  CroVar  Cleveland  Sags: 


OVB.   FREE    BOOM    dn  f 
e>10en».  and  flftT  orlltliuMi 

TtaeGoakllnPeiiCo. 


Get  Your  Glasses  at 
Wholesale 

Examine  your  own  eyes  without  an  oc- 
ulist. Send  loioui  "OCUURSCOPE" 


the  latest  invention  rf  the  20th  centoiy. 
Sfnt  Frtt  with  oTirbeautifal  illustrated 
catalogue  of  spectacles  and  eyeglasses. 
Mail  order  only.    Send  today. 

GRAND   RIPIDS  WHOLESALE  OPTICIANS. 


le  Hinleat  of  SmUma 


Tht  Revkw  of  Krriewt—Aintti^ng  Sectioa 


si  LtMM^ICOj'KElTilJiCM,  i 


When  Investing  Your  Surplus 
Southern     MutuaLl     Investment     Con\paL.ny 


The  Reverse  of  Life  Insurance 


1    INSTEAD   OF   n 


$1,300,000.00  hi 


11  TREASURl 

Dep.  3.     S.  H.  I.  Co.  Block. 


Invest  in  Lots  in  a 
Booming  Town 

A  SAFE  INVESTMENT 


D 


will    wwn    be   <nri 
uUlic.     It  ii  Ihc 


THE  DOUQLAS  TOWNSITE  CO. 

ENID,  OKLAHOiWIA 
Or  306  N.  v.  Life  Ballding,  KANSAS  CITV,  MO. 


SHOfimNDLSaHfliSS 

lu'tv.    Uied  tvenwher*.    FREE  Loua  ta 
.«•!.  W-Iw  H.  ■■  PBayiH.  Put..  ■ 


What    Is    Daus'    Tlp-Top7 

TO  PROVE  tbU  Dua'  -TIp-'nw'h 

'^1  bat  And  flimplrtt  device  fur  Dukinc 

■OoatilM  fnm  Pea-wriuan  ud  H 


THE  FEUX  r.  KADI  DUPLIVAn 


S5nBt. 


100 


VISITING 
CARDS  ^ 

m.     Order  ailnl  d»  n 


35c 


ll^.  B^SIlJoUlB.  itO. 


<«^^»«e 


C.  Smith.  Hfr..  E» 


lenthor  tabs.    Instrntlr 

"conititioS's"  500*kKda 
in  Block.  Includlna  Ac- 
coQiita,  Cities,  Alphi- 
betB.  States,  Dars, 
Numbem.  Mentha,  and 
TftBSIoWmTEon. 

Psed  bj  11.  S.War  Dept, 
Ilir."irCentr2l  H.'r!,.£; 

ililoiPrK.   Staple,  tb 


'Itw  tf  Htultm  tit  n/rlUnf  t»  aAart/nrfl 


PS   U  C   C    E   S    S  ST 

T/ie      Great      Home     Magazine     of    America 


Editorial  Announcement  for  igo4 

X^OK  three  years  past  we  have  been  in  negotiation  with  leading  authors, 
artists  and  speciaHsts  in  all  departments  of  the  world  of  achievement, 
with  the  determination  of  making  Success  for  1904,  and  all  subsequent 
volumes,  the  richest  treasure-house  in  existence  of  real  "  things  worth 
while."  t)ur  ships  are  coming  to  port,  and  now  wc  are  readv,  at  last, 
to  tell   the   public  something  ot  what  we  have  in  store  for  Success  readers. 

THREE    GREAT    SERIALS 

The  t'olloiviiig  sLi>ries  are 
brilliant,  snappy,  lull  of  lite  ai 


from  ihe 


I1UI  not  in  long-winded  onc 
m,  original  in  plot,  and  tnastcrli 
and  keep  it  clear  to  the  end  ;  . 


1.1  llus 


'.all  f, 


CUTHRIF. 

OF  THE  "TIMES 


THE  Dl'KF  OF 
CAMERON    A\FNUE 


TFIE  CONFESSIONS 
OF  A   POLITICIAN 


B 

B 

B 

Byjnstw  A.  ALr=HM.K. 

BV    H«K>*    KiTCHELI,  WeBTE* 

By  DAvin  <!.a«am  PmLufs 

■'r/.f;r■C'<•:,,?;:■;^■«;:■''^»&'; 

Amb-r  «l  "  ll-ldf-  Flrrrr." 

fvTHBii  is   the  repinKiitativt  nf 
a  Iodine  jogr^l  M  ths  capi- 

npHoii who   have  read   in  Suciia, 
■*    orinhookfiim.,  Mr.  PhiUipt-i 

tal   rf    hU   it^te,   wfikh     is   «sily 

Ir    vou    have    a   drop  of  fighting 
^      blend   in   vour   veins   you   witi 

wonderful  >toiy,"The  Contbssions 

Rci>gniicd   IS    one    oF    the     mmt 

of  *  CriniH,"  will   understand  the 

faniuus   in    the    Umiin.      Through 

read  with  a  keen  delight  Mr,  Web- 

iniide  view»hi.'h  he  will  give  ui,  in 

holh   dul)-   and    in.linjti.>n,   h.^    is 

driwn  dreplv  into  a  great  piUtical 

November,)  of  a  cidlege  settlement, 

Saf,r>,,  of  the  workings  of  the  wins 

lonlvst  which  u  bfing  wagrd  m  the 

and   how  it)  leader,   determine    t,. 

IrgislJIute  uvet   puhlil   Jml   pnvate 

break   the  machine  and  bring  to  his 

as  Ihe  mazier  pol'I^'im  *>*^  '>>em 

itsws.and  lie  tight!  sturdilv  tor  Iiis 

kneel   "The    Duke   of    fameton 

friend,  ihesprakernf the h.«w.«!m 

Avenue,"  f.  <.,  the  aldermanic  buss 

before  been  (old  «ith  the  failhfUl- 

of  the   »-aid,  «ho  opposes  a  Kjrelv 

ness   to   Ituth,   the  chwrnen  of  de- 

lauK lor  liii  ou-n  advantage.      His 

needed  sanicaiy  reform.   The  tale  of 

tail,  and  the  surenea  of  touch  which 

duty    tikes    liin>    t.>    New    ^'..rk, 

the   fight  which   follows  i>  one   of 

Mr.  Phillips  is  bringing  to  his  Caakj 

the  hnt  things  which  Mr.  Webster 

un   th«r  n»-n  ground,  and  chrtk- 

has  crei  written,  and,  as  a  lesson  in 

arice,  and   poliacal   intrigue   which 

mates    tlirir    List   .lesperate   niovri 

piaclkal  politico  will  p«t  new  heart 

crowd  his  pages  will  prove  an  absorb- 

jgainai Ills  Iriend.  the  sfvaber.   It  is 

into  thoK  who  believe  it  impouible  to 

ing  rale  to  those  who  like  to  look  be- 

On 

mverful  itcin',  nugnlticrntly  tiild. 

cuni)uer  the  [inwen  that  be. 

hind  the  scene,. 

C  Dollar  per  annum 

SUCCESS 

University  Bldg..NmYork 

If  you  uant  an  education  and  will  work  for  It — write  to  t 


s  u  c  c  E  s  s  i:? 


A"'";'^ ' 


ivj  appear:^ 


Tkt   Whitt  Car,  h.  .vt^;.  Mi-^-.'. 
Tht  Making  of  Conitor,  h  J.  Gi-.-i. 
A%  Artist  in  FMicipi.  '•y  th-^j-J  F:i 

HoiL  t\t  GottnOT  Won.  fy  t..:::  F.: 
A  Fight  for  tht  Snoia  Slitds.  ry  -J.i  j 


H^K.: 


Gir.-jnJ,  f'jKJ  Fjy. 


gLXCEf5  has  always  been  fortunait 
from  grea:  singers,  iclon  an. 
fruiri  of  :heir  life  experience,  anJ 
tinueii  wi:e  coan-c'.  yj  ;ho;e  who  ; 
gain  a  ti:iu:h''/d  in  mu.'k,  ar:  and 
Among  many  coming  con;rbi;:iijn 
Tht  Lift   Stors,  of  Mnu.   Mdba. 


^'orliing  I'ndtr  /.  MiStil  Khhiltr,  'y 
Tht  Vpbuilding  of  till  Stagi,  {:  F..  H.  .;■ 


Tltt  Frttdom  of  tht  Bla^i 
C.  D.  R.-i-:. 
I  A  \to1ktr  in  Miikigan.  ■■!  ' 

:  A  Kingly  Fishtrman,  m  H 


I  A/I,r 


Grittlif  Btar  kAi 


-■^  £);wTK- 


]  HOME   LIFE 

■  CfccE-i   U    pre-eminent'y  a  «— /■  magazine, 

I        and  among  our  mos;  imporar:  ccra: 

are  the  tbiiowing  : — 

,  Etiqmtli,    iy    Mr:.    B-.'r.t   Kiirili'.j   jtJ    i 


I  Corrtct  Drtis,  i 


I  Child  Culturt.  fy  -I/j-.;-:  F:.:^  W^w-w 

!  HoiD  to  Dtioratt  tht  Homt,  iy  y:irfi^*r  /TVfi.- 

!  Htalth  and  Its  Itilalfoa  to  Btat^.  h  .IX-i  B. 

i  Stu   Curts  for  Old  Distasts.  ^t  Dr.  Cm  Ednf 


Our  Editorial  Policy — Streiigi/i,  CUanlinesi^  Enthusiasm,  Inspiration 
If  you  uaat  to  earn  money  at  home  this  uinttr — leritt  to  us 


SUCCESS 

Some  Success  Specialties 


LITTLE    LESSONS   IN  POLITICS 

A   NUMBEK  of  short,  practical  papers  giving  the 
,;.,;„   -„.i    ». ;..   phases  of  municipal. 


Seth  Lom 

Arlkar  Pue  Gormai 
Fres.  Loubet,  »/  F'J" 
Evtil   Cambts,   P'cm 

Charles  Wyndham,  5 


■1   1 
e  to  our  young  mer 

Hemy  C.  Potter 
William  J.  Bryan 
Bird  5.  CoUr 
Mm  Nordau 
Lyman  J.  Gage 
Carter  Harrison 
Tom  L.  Johnson 


'T'Kii  praWi 


W  H,\T    CABEEB?" 

what  t 


;   thiT 


childre 


;  growing  i 
i  light  upon  this  problem 
hv  securing,  from  leaders  in  the  great  profes- 
sions and  raeriantile  life,  anides  and  imerviews 
on  the  best  ways  to  "enter  and  dimh," 
Amung  many  coming  griides  arc;— 

The    Future   of  the   Mining  Engineer,   iy    Jolm 

What  Chances  Did  the  Railroad  Basintss  Offer 

Me?  hy  Cr^'ji'  H.  Damch 
The  Laii  as  a  Profession,  h  Cii^-^n  M.  D^fii-v 
The  First  Steps  in  a  Business   Career,  h    Fr,.. 

y.™.. ;/.  Hill 


WOULD    TOPICS 

/^UR    efforts   to   put    Sufcess    readers  in  do 

touch  with  the   grtst  world  of  ivork  ai 

achievement  are  well  iilusiraied  by  the  ibllo\ 

ing  notable  articles  and  series  of  papers  : — 

Diplomatic  Mysterits^  iy  fiince  ThsrHfsei 


:  (llirouEh  Mr.  Thoni[i- 


Great  Hournalhts  of  the  World,  {Dt-Bhwiiz, 
Sa/,i,  Sma/A-1,  Sleez'eas,  Ralph  iiadBlheri), 
by  W.  S.    Wane,  of  the  London  Times 

Some  of  the  Great  Men  of  Europe,  6y 
Jamci  Brjce,  author  of  the  '•Ameruan 
Commanteralth,"  and  "  Studies  in  Cen- 
lemferiiry  Biograpki" 

The  Latest  News  of  the  Htaoens,  iy  Sir 

Roller  I  Slateell  Ball,  formerh  Astronomer 
Roial  of  Ireland 

The  Early  Days  of  Noted  Congressmen, 

iy  lP'.ilt>-r  If'ellman 

Women  I  Knew  in  Washington,  iy  Mrs. 
John  A.  Logan,  once  the  leader  of  Wash- 
ington Sodelf 

My  Apprenticeship  with  Farragut,  h  Ad- 
miral Dea-ei,   U.  S.  N. 


ll'e  iiccepi  no  medical,  liquor,  cigar,  or  unreliable  advertisements 
Out  Subscription  Department  wants  repiesentatioes — write  to  as 


-  vSi/tctiss  fortfolio 
hac  we  belie\'e  to  be  one  of  the  moi 
11  appear  in  any  magazine  during  1904.  Each  is 
with  that  of  December,  1903,  will  contain  a  large  four-page  supplei 
delicate,  toned,  prcof  paper  and  entitled,  "The  Success  Portfolio," 
to  be  removed  and  bound  wiih  others  in  portfolio  covers,  which  we  wi 


ts  (stamps  accepted)  for  postage 

In  "The   Success    Portfolio 
double-page  drsivings   made   express 
valuable  features  of  the  ponfolio  wil 
women  of  ihe  world,  grouped  together  in  such 
and  from  a  literary  and  biographical  siandpoini 

Tht  Great  lounaliasoftkt  World 
The  Grial  Actors  of  tht  WoHd 
The  Gnat  Bankirs  of  thi  World 


interesting  and  important 
le  ofStcceji,  commencing 
ent  beautifiilly  printecl  oh 
It  will  be  to  aiTBiiged  u 
\h/ree  on  recript  of 


Icing.  The  whole  set  will  form  a  beautifiil  art  bcwlt. 
appear,  irom  time  10  lime,  >  number  of  ori|^il 
Succrss  by  leading  American  artiili.  Even  more 
lUectiona  of  portraits  of  the  greaiett  living  men  and 
y  as  10  be  most  interesting,  boih  ■rtiirically 
A  few  of  these  groups  are  the  following: — 

Tkt  Grtat  Wokm  ofth*  Wtald 
Tht  Gnat  Gtntrala  of  tie  World 
Thi  Gnat  Captaliia  of  ladwitrf 


ii 

■  i 

(■;//. 

ISTMAS 

\   T 

.  fine  enp 

vinn 

cnrid 

d  "  A  Market  R.K 

"The  St 

Porrfblio," 

Su( 

rii  by  Rolh 

will 

rr<-il1 

W«  »rc  prodg 

"B   a 

lunite 

paper,    101 

tOTJ 

for 

posoge  ind 

packtng. 

Sp«ial  request  for 

f'.'fiiiiV"/    i'ilOM    SUCCESS 


when  the  country  uore  wu  the  only  *i 
liil'i  frvif,  rtmarifuc  topiel  of  tbb  fin 

by   15  in.,  luitable  for  rnming;  and  will  Knd  one  vffff.,  ntuielj 
ose  who  lend  u>,  on  or  beliHc  DecemW  ]l,  1903,  one  Mbr 

ipyrighied  by  us,  and  cin  be  obuined  only  on  thii 


Address 'VYi'^.  SUCCESS  COMPANY,  University  Building,  New  York 


Saot  money  by  sending  for  our  Magazint  and  Book  0§tn 
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J.STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOi 


The  Overland  Limited 

EXCELLED    BY    HONE. 

Only  three  days  CHICAGO  to  CALIFORNIA,  via 

Union  Pacific 

and  ^^  ^^ 

Southern  Pacific 

Finest  train.  Shortest  route.  Smoothest 
Roadbed.  Daylight  ride  through  Echo  Canon, 
Weber  Canon,  skirting  Great  Salt  Lake* 

down  the  Humboldt  Valley  and  over  the 
Wondrously  beautiful  Sierra  Nevadas. 

To  California 


176  Wuhtaetaa  Street,  BoMan 
187  Brvadwav.  New  York  City 
803  Cbutnnt  Stnct.  PbllxlcliAla 


Ooi  Ollva  Street,  SL  Loail 

5J  Emt  Pourtb  Streat,  ClIK 

19J  5oatb  CUrkStrMt,  Chicmca 


B.  L.  LOMAX,  a.  P.AT.  A.,  U.  P.  R.  R.,  OsaluhNeb. 


Mmitlon  tht  Rialtw  of  Unit 
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fFIDEUn  lip  SPSIIflLn  CO. 


1876 


OF.-.  NEW.*.  YORK. 

Principal  Office,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  N.  Y. 


1903 


FIPEUTY  B0HD5      .    .    . 
EMPLOYERS'  UABIUTY 


B  PERSOHAL  ACgPEHT 


STEAM  BOILER 


PLATE  GLASS   . 


It  may  be  that  the  disturbances  in  the  financial  world  are 
causing  anxiety  in  the  industrial  worid.  Such  disturbances  often 
indicate  that  a  period  of  industrial  depression  is  at  hand.  Indeed, 
ihey  may  be  the  cause  of  industrial  depression. 

Periods  of  financial  and  industrial  depression  do  not  affect  our 
business  greatly.  It  would  seem  that  people  recogniie  fin  fact, 
that  right  insurances  are  all  the  more  needed  when  the  dnies  are 
out  of  joint. 

This  company  treats  its  clients  with  absolute  fairness  whatever 
happens. 


We  give  insopance  that  inanres  alw^rs* 


DDHONT  CLABKE.    GEO.  E.  IDE. 
WH.  P.  DIXON,  W.  C.  LOW, 

A.  B.  HULL,  J.  G.  KcCULLOUGH, 

WH.  J.  HATHESOH, 


DIRECTORS; 


(  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR,         JOHN  L.  WKEM, 

\  HENRY  E.  PIEBREPONT,  W.  KMLBH  lOOSKTILT, 

(  ANTON  A.  RAVEN,  OBO 


GEO.  F.  SEWARD,  President. 

ROBT.  J.  HILLAS,  Vice- President-Secretary. 


HENRY  CROSSLEY,  Fiist  AntMant  Setmair. 
FRANK  E.  LAW,  Second  Aaistant  & 
EDWARD  C.  LUNT,  Third  A 


habtl7 


Buy  Your  Cigars 


invODeelBc. 

iBWt,"    Send  us 

..... ..  _  will  wnri  ynnliy 

eipnws  prepatd  S5  of  the  iiicBst 
IS-cent  clgarByiiu  ever  smoked. 
Your  money  b»ck  it  not  pleased. 
When  urJurlnR.  stale  Che  kind 
ofdaarayouHkelxjBt,  "Oettho 
IlaWt."    Order  today. 

Cabot  A.  Yerxa  &  Co. 

R  street,  Key  West 

ffffrtflR  EAe  It, 


k  CHOICE  MVESTMENTj 

biulDe«  m»n,  wmnen,  and  ohlldraii,  ■eattoi 
own  (haroa  and  d»t*    " 


9800  A.  AtCOKOrXI 

"*•  BU  or  woaaa  to  mA  eoatr  ■ 
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Announcement 

THE  American  Finance  &  Securities  Company,  of  5  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  has  just  caused  the  incorporation  of  the 
American  Industrial  Development  Company,  which  under 

our  well-established  plans  and  methods  for  creating  and 
otherwise  making  available  for  investors  safe  and  desirable  securities, 
will  occupy,  in  the  active  work  of  the  general  organization  established 
by  us  for  that  purpose,  the  relative  position  heretofore  occupied 
by  The  Development  Company  of  America ;  the  latter  Company 
with  the  purpose  of  devoting  its  entire  energies  to  the  enterprises 
it  has  already  taken  up,  having,  for  the  time  being,  withdrawn  from 
the  field  of  taking  up  and  exploiting  new  projects.  The  Develop- 
ment Company  of  America  was  incorporated  by  the  American 
Finance  &  Securities  Company  three  years  ago  with  $1,000,000 
of  Preferred  and  $3,000,000  of  Common  Stock.  Operating  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  and  methods  of  this  Company,  and  which 
will  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  new  Company,  The  Development 
Company  of  America  has  been  eminently  successful,  its  1 1,000,000 
of  Preferred  Stock  having  already  been  retired  at  a  premium  and  its 
Common  Stock  selling  to-day  at  over  70. 

The  American  Industrial  Development  Company  is  organized 

upon  the  same  basis,  with  1 1,000,000  of  Preferred  and  $3,000,000 
of  Common  Stock ;  is  to  carry  out  the  same  purposes,  and  will 
operate  in  accordance  with  the  same  methods  that  have  proven  so 
successful  for  the  other  Company. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  sale  of  the  securities  of  The  Development 
Company  of  America,  the  Preferred  Stock  of  the  American  Industrial 
Development  Company  is  offered  at  par,  accompanied  by  Common 
Stock  of  the  same  Company  as  a  part  of  the  same  consideration. 

Of  several  millions  of  dollars  of  securities  which  have  been  sold 
through  this  Company  since  its  incorporation,  all  have  without  a 
single  exception  been  safe  and  profitable;  in  every  instance  have 
paid  6  %  and  upward  annually ;  and  the  present  value  of  such  invest- 
ments largely  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  original  investment. 

We  recommend  the  securities  herewith  offered  as  an  investment 
of  exceptional  merit,  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  pay  6%  annually 
upon  the  Preferred  shares,  with  every  assurance  that  the  Common 
shares,  given  as  a  bonus  therewith,  will  at  an  early  day  pay  liberal 
dividends  and  become  highly  valuable. 

Full  information  upon  request. 

American  Finance  and  Securities  Company 

5  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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You  can  get  one  of  these  for 
Nothing-wEth  your  name  on  it. 

But  weuregettingnhcadotoarstory,    Tiiin  llttlo  bol 
of  ciirdB  Ih  cttllml  the  I'eriwlUftl  RimiinrlT.    ■' Wortb 


ta.  Placed  In  yr 


Blithe  m 


fiir>UtliemlH 

DOW  HCHttered  ilefoqi  ldi»  omte.  it  ih  a  compjete  nfaK 
•nd  pocket  ciird  ayBtem.  It  h&s  Rnlde  inrde  by  montlis 
and  days  and  a  quunlltr  of  flne,  heavy  llneo  two  byflvo 
Inch  record  curds.  Tlieciirdnarelnanlniienlouavellura- 
.T-\  box— luge  qIoub  becauBO  of  apecnllur  ar- 


iBemeni 


"whro'h  keri»i~ilnj''TO.DAy  c ,- 

uu»  ,,»..v,  .ind  Ihu  guide  rards  alwaya  In  al)[ht.    On  tlie 

front  of  the  handmnne  boi  Is  ynur  name  embofwed  In 

sold  letters.    The  other  fellows  In  the  olDre  will  aoua  see 

great  value  of  the  Perpetual  Reminder,  and  they 

;lil"  borrow  "  it  II  It  woren'l.  for  your  name  starlna 

nothlnglB 

eesoDtlal  to  business  buc- 
ceas.  And  bo  Is  SVATEM,  the 
magazine.  It  tells  every  month 
all  the  new  boalnees  trlclu  that 

wrlnklea  that  Bftve  worry. 

Throngh  SYSTEM   yon   can 

team  all  that  any  one  can  poa- 

Btbly  tell  yoa  about  ByBl«ni  and 

buBbieBB  methodH.      NlDety-ali 

or  more   pagee  monthly  cram 

fall  of  bUslneSB  Ideas  (or  TOD. 

The  regii  lar  readliig  oCSVSTEM 

will  BiilvB  your  bnsluese  per- 

pleilties;    but  If  It   docs  not, 

fiVKTEH  hasaaua  of  experts 

— practical  baaliiees  meu— who 

wll  1  BOBwer  yoorquestlonsglBd- 

IrandoheertuUy  and  promptly. 

This  HorvlcB  will  crisf  yua  not 

one  Blnele  penny— rf  you  are  a 

BUbsorlSer  to    SY8TE.M.     Tlie 

price  of  SYSTEM  Is  two  dollars  o  year.    It  Is  worth  a 

great  deal    more  tlmn  that  to  any  alert  man   with  his 

eyes  on  the  main  chance. 

The  president  of  a  large  lomber  company  says : 

ftbwlutely  necessary 


duct  of  ui 
aystera  b 


-jInesB  to  have  before  us  such  In- 
SYSTEM  gives.  Our  entire  olOce 
— -'       -  -      -  Buggestlone 


nyourpbhUcalii 

Special  OKer  to  Review  of  Review  Readers: 

^erpetual  Ufmtnder  would  coat  you  d 


Ing.    Her 


-wo   doUarB   for  ares 
sc;rlptlon  to  SYSTEM 
will  aeud  yon.  every  c^^  ^.. 
paid,    a    Perpetual    Remlndi. 
withyourname  In  gold  on  thi 
front.    Wrlio  your   ~  " 

address  In  the  whil 
pofllte;  tear 
mentand  ide 


(ub- 


.11  It  U 


f-  and  ship  you  the  Ranilnd- 
Ai-ttttonce.    We  have  only 
BW  of  the  Remlndera  on  hand,  and 
1  be  snapped  up  In  a  hurry.    ACT  I 


$ 


15' 


Incbei  high.     Ptics  induds 


Sent  CTolls  ucoo  roquejl.  II 
In  grudBiund  etylasolevarylt 
by  husinesund  piofojaloniil  n 

quality  conildorsd. 

Montgomery 

Michigan  Atonuo,  MadlBonf 
tl       32  yuiB  World's  Hsadq 


WOODorMETAI 


ii.K.y. 

Suprobfl  Co 
AtiD 
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WjM  ^States  IBariBagc  and  ©rest  a^mnjang 


MAIN    OFnCB, 


NBW     TOBK. 


Capital,  ^!2,ooo,ooo 

Interest 

oa  Accounts 

Sabject  to  Check. 


Surplus,  >3 ,000,000 


Transacts 

a  General 

Trust  Business. 


Letters 

ot  Credit  for 

Foreign  Travel. 


GEORGE  W.  YOUNG,  President. 
LUTHER  KOUNTZE,  Vice-President.      EDWARD  T.  PERINE,  Treasurer. 
JAMES  TIMPSON.  Vice-President.  CALVERT  BREWER.  Secretary. 

EBEN  B.  THOMAS,  Vice-President.         CARL  G.  RASMUS,  Asst.  Treasurer. 
CLARK  WILLIAMS.  Vice-President.       ALEX.  PHILLIPS.  Mgr.  Foreign  Dept. 


fredenJE  O.  Buitan. 
C.  LcdTWd  Blue. 
Williwn  B.  Bouttoo. 
DvAoat  Clarke. 
C.  A.  Coffin. 
C.  C  Cni-l"- 


DIRECTORS. 


Chlik*  D.  Dickey. 

Williiim  F.  Diion. 
Robcn  A.  Gcunin 


Chullon  T.  LewiL 
Richard  A.  McCurdy 
CUnnce  H.  Mukiy. 
Robert  Olyphnnl. 


In  the  Great  Gift  Season 

and  in  all  Tinie«  and  Places.  Good  Taste  Is  expressed  tn  a  Gift  of 
Proved  Utility. 

The  Strong  Search-Light  of  Progress  shows  the  "Modem"  Fountain 
Pen  as  the  Best  Writing  Tool  of  the  Age. 

The  Two  Leading  forms,  the  Automatic  Self-Pllling  and  the  Middle 
Joint,  give  World-Wide  Satisfaction.     Made  and  Ouaranteed  by 

A.  A.  Waterman  &  Co.,  33  Thames  St.,  New  York 

N.B.-ir  It  Isn-t  an  "A.  A." it  Isn't  ■■  Modem."  Write  us  at  Desk  Q  H  your  dealer  hasn't  a 
good  assortment  of  the  genuine ^^_^^_ 
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.  A&l'NO  OUTF,  J 


PREVENTS  MISTAKES  AND  SAVES  MONEY  j 

A  BiU  Is  Duide  oat  and  the  Charge  is  enteied  BOTH  AT  ONCE,  with  only  ONE  writiog. 
Total  amount  posted  directly  to  the  Ledger  as  one  item.  Charge  sheets  are  filed  Alphabeti- 
cally and  According  to  Date  ia  Loose  Leaf  Binder.  Accounts  can  be  referred  to  instantly,  all 
items  being  together.    No  time  wasted  with  Day  Book,  Jouinal  or  Sales  Book. 

For  Five  Dollars  We  Will  Ship  Prepaid  This  Complete  Outfit : 


OHE  TKOIJSAUD  bill  HBAD^Siie 

0B%  THOUSAND  EXTRA  '^QUALITT  RAILROAD 
MANILA  TRa:(SFBR  SHBETS-SIic  H  in,  I  j  in., 
punched  for  fling  In  our  L>~.x  I.lmI  Binder;  Kill 
Mc^is  Itid  TraniTtr  Shwl!  hnund  (n  pad,, 

TWENTY  SHEETS  OF  EXTRA  OUAUIT  BLACK 


FIFTY  MOORE'S  MOVABLE  MBTAL  HARCERS— 

>  i>r  jnd<?xiug  ihe  recuida  by  date  and  ajphdbeacxlly. 

OBB  LOOSE  LEAF  BWDER-Siie  s«  ii.  high  x  BM 


>n  both  odes 


JOHN  C.  MOORE 


1  SPECIAL  HEAVY  DIDEZ  SHEET— Mumbcinl 
ram  i  tiijT  indiiEive,  or  Hi Ih  Alphabet. 
<   MATTEn.   IT  WILL  CONVINCE  VOU 
(Foimded  ie»)    BLAVK  BOOK  MAKES  AVD  PSmTBR 

118    STONE   ST.,    ROCHESTER,   H.  Y. 


Moore's  Modern  Methods  don  t  cost  mo 


Ihei/ilmitlnm'Seciionai  Bookcase 


The  Typewriter  Exchange 
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SENT   ON    APPROVAL 


Lau^hlin 

Founiain  Pen 

Gu&.ranleed  Fineil  Grn.de  14  k. 
SOLID   GOLD   PEN. 

■o  test  the  merits  uf  the 

Review  of  Reviews 

.8  on  aclTPrtlsing  medium,  we  ofTer 
our  clioko  or 

I  These 
Two 
Popular 

Styles 
For  Only 


$1.00 


1 


aree  size  14k,  gold  pen,  iiny  flei- 
billlr  (lealred— iak-Ieedfng  device 
fflrlwt. 
Either   stjle-RlcKly   Cold 

-4ciuntad    for    presentaliou    pur- 

poBes.  fl.UO  tJCtriL. 

Graiul  Speci«.l  Offer 


i  ng  the  rooneya  of  the  public  on  drpoiit. 
The  liw   has  thrown   eyei)'  lifeguard 


'nPHE   Equitable  Trust  Com- 
^  patiy  allows  interest  on  daily 


re^EpUlTABLE 
TRUST  COMPANY 

OF   NEW^YORK 


Capital,  J3,c 
Surplus,     8,5 
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IVERS  &   POND   PIANOS 

A  PIANO  POU  XMAS. 

Sarely  iiuthijifj:  can  make  a  more  acceptable  or  i 

propriale  Xiiias  gift  lliaii  a  beautiful   Ivers  &  Po 

piano.     If  you  will  write  us  at  once  we  will  send  y 

our  IianilHOtrie  new  catalogue,  just  off  the  press,  ct 

taitiing  lialf-tone  pictures  of  our  1904  siyles,  and  7 

also  give  you  full  information  as  to  how  one  of  tin 

charming  instrnments  can  be  placed  in  your  home 

foi-G  Christmas,  even  though  you  live  in  the  most  i 

tant  jiart  of  the  United  States.     Ivors  &  Pond  piao' 

from  a  nmsical  and  artistic  standpoint,  cannot  be  < 

c<;llcd.      Xo  amount  of  money  could   buy  any  bet 

inutoriala    or  workmanship,    richer  or    more    musi 

time,  or  gi'oater  durability, 

uenr  yon  m'lln  thcni  w«  can  supply  yoa  from  Boston.  An  order  entrw 
fXBVUtuI  with  Ihe  nk-eHt  iliiicrimlnatkUl  In  reKs'd  to  tons  qoall^,  | 
liKt  iruuli)  bv  exerctised  weru  the  pUnn  to  be  foFthoperaaaaliusafoiH 
ir  part  ia  obvloiis  wlieii  we  wUlliiEly  ship  the  pliuio  rabject  to  approi 

.<_i .1....... —    >w„  g^iY  „n  time  nayments  {In  tfao  moat  nn 

"  "    '                lifniLa  iiiiull  I  ■■!!  iwnlllii 
kenlni — ' * 


HOW  TO  BUY.    llzi 

f™.tl,m..fB>.Hr.ii,uii(llieautyofiiu>ufli 
10  wlMlom  or  thin  vu\ 


muhI ntanthly puymeDls.  Old pianoB tak^ln ejehiaigo.   A pMMa 


Ivers  &  Pond  Piano  Co.,  109  Boylston  St,  Boston,  Masi 


^^^ 


GLOVES 


^  Tliey  have  a  style  and  finish  of  their 
look  fur  H&P  on  the  buttui; 

If  your  dtalir  tunml  supflyyau,  utiJI, 


Good  Work 

and  lots  of  it,  today  and  every  day",        ^| 
when  you  use  the  ^ 

Remingtorv 


Remington  Typewriter  Company,  327  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ALVAREZ  CIGARS  pS;lF"S.™c5 

ima  imd   pjpaunt   tuic,    Ky  Dnt  nnreL  meibod  a<  MltlM  to  i^a'drccUy  Itmi  mV  tactory  w 
yiM  froM  40  to  60  rM'  mit.  on  Ihc  rcliilci't  pnuL     ^vj.r»  CiK<in>  .r/tipc- 

Christmas  Presents  for  Particular  Smokers 

w>.  h.ve  U— .ny'i^."!»ny''idaTan/B'ii'vor',' "aiy  cMo™«id  11  any  KMonAul^prire'!''  Vo'u 

/•l—d  y«i«»»r  nvM?™'M>tMuinei"''  °"  '  "  ""'  *""  ''™''"'  "" 

Try  for  imtunce   ni.r  "ROYAL    PURITANO"  ciKBT.     Il  i. 
ihouund,  at  umple  boi  d!  3S  for  SI.2S.    We  pnfj  all  txprau  cbarges. 

JIUIS  ALVAREZ  1  COMPANY, 

IMMIMa  KaiDilton  Street, 


^'^^f.-^'':^^^  S^ 


The  Lambert 
Typewriter. 
Standard  in 
everything. 

Price,  $25.00. 

Be  up  to  date.     Use  the  Lambert  at  Office— 
at  Home — for  Letters,  Postal  Cards,  Invita- 

$100.00 

WILL  BE    PAID  FOR  THE 
::     BEST    DESIGN    OF     :; 

CI)C  Densmorc 

AS    THE    OFFICIAL  TYPE- 
WRITER OF  THE  ST.   LOUIS 
WORLD'S  FAIR.     DESIGN  TO 
BE  USED  FOR  HALP-PAGE 
ADVERTISEMENT  IN  MAGA- 
ZINES,  ETC.      AWARD    FOR 
THIS  DESIGN   TO  BE   MADE 
FEBRUARY   i,   190+      ::      ::      :: 

tions,  Notices,  etc.     Always  the  same ;  easily 

cient.  No  more  Hieroglyphics.    Anybodycan 
write  quicklv  and  well  on  the  Lambert.    Book, 
and  sample  of  work,  FREE. 

LAMBERT   TYPEWRITER    CO. 

Densmore  Typewriter  Co. 

309  Broadway                   New  York 

1274  Broadway,  New  York 

«  In  mrltlBg  to  a^BirVitrt 
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By 

Adverse 

Conditions? 

Nothing  keeps  a  man  down  like  lack 
of  traiiuiig—iiotliicig  lifts  him  \ip  so 
quickly  or  so  surely   as  a  thorough, 

E radical  knowleil);e  of  the  work  he 
au  to  do.  The  I.  C.  S.  was  fouaded 
for  "the  man  without  an  oppor- 
tunity." No  matter  where  he  is  or 
what  -work  be  is  doing,  it  gives  liini, 
by  mul.  the  exact  tramicg  required 
to  attain  success.  The  cost  is  small. 
Cotinei  |I0  up.  No  books  to  buy. 
If  you  WBnt  to  Know  how  olhera  have 

"lOOlSioriHofSueewi" 

To  get  It  fr»e,  all  you  have  to  do  IB  to 


:&■; 


buys  a  Complete  Oullit,  Including  tine  Pla> 
tinum  Point,  Coik  Handle,  Rubber  Tubing, 
Double-Action  Bulb,  Metal  Union  Cork, 
Ben/ine  Bollle,  Alcohol  l.anip,  and  a  pitcc 
o[  practice  wood  with  full  inslnictions  lot 
u&e.  Write  for  free  catalogue  showing 
hundreds  of  ailiclcs  for  burning,  in  new  and 
enclusive  designs  by  artists  of  national  repn- 
fation,  embodying  a  wide  range  o£  suhjccts. 
Our  prices  on  supplies  arc  one-third  loiter 
than  others,  and  we  ship  goods  promptly. 

H.  A.  HYATT,  Manufacturer  and  Jobbir 

412  N.  Broadway,  St.  Louis 
Dept.  M. 


i(  Rtttlua  ef  Htvlitnt  I*  urttliia  (o  oMftUttn 


.^'ti^^is^l^i^iA 
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A  Christmas  Surprise 

iryour  sienoeraplier  [hat  will  mean  llme-savInK. 
aace  of  mind,  and  easie  of  operairon  [bttsughout 
le  comlne  year.  Is  (ho  InstallBtioa  of  hii 

^^     Typewriter 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 
"cause  the  Oliver  wriiES  alirai/n  <n  aii/M,  ft  not 

kes.    Liefit  louch,  perfect  allEoioenl. 
„ver    40,000     busloesa       men— more    than 
65.000  operatOTB.  the  lareest  conwrallnns  at 
-  )me  and  abroad,  use  and  endorse  the  Oliver. 

IE  OUVER  TVPEWRITEB  Co7.'lMW^bt^AT.,  Chram,  111. 


UND1 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRJTER   CO., 
241   BROADWAY. 

Kew  York. 


"  r^O  you  know  ihat  this  cigar  pTows  on  mc? 
I  I  The  first  hundred  that  I  had  did  not  im- 
' — '  press  me  greatly.  I  now  have  B  bo^t  of 
these  in  my  desk,  and  a  bos  of  anolhcr  brand  that  cost 
me  $9,00  per  hundred,  that  I  have  been  using  regti- 
larly,  and  I  find  myself  instinctively  reaching  for  the 
Shivers'  Cigar,  because  1  tike  it  the  better." 

These  are  the  exact  words  of  a  verj'  prominent  New 
York  business  roan  to  a  friend  of  mine 
on  Saturday.  October  34,  in  the  Club. 
House  of  a  well-known  GolE  Club. 

Of  course  I  cannot  tell  tales,  and 
names  too — but  it  is  a  fact  neverthe- 

When  I  heard  of  it  I  turned  to  the 
gentleman's  card  and  found  that  he 
had  ordered  three  times — one  hundred 
at  a  time— first  time  the  latter  part  of 
August,  that  the  cigars  had  been 
recommended  to  him  by  his  and  my 
friend,  and  the  cigar  he  preferred  was 
my  Panelela,  which  I  sell  at  $5.00 
per  hundred,  delivered  anywhere  in 
United  Slates,  express  prepaid. 


Mor 


re— than   any  c 
^n  sold  for  10  ce 


cigar- 


■aight 


Mtnthii  tht  /ttttltm  <f  Ht 


My  bvLsiness  is  the  manufacturing 
of  cigars,  and  I  sell  the  entire  product 
of  my  factory  direct  to  smokers  with- 
out the  aid  of  salesmen,  jobbers,  re- 
tailers, or  even  paying  store  rent,  as  I 
ship  direct  from  factory.  This  makes 
a  saving — a  very  large  saving — as  jt 
costs  more  to  sell  cigars  in  the  old 
way  than  to  make  them.  You  don't 
need  a  pencil  and  paper  to  figure  that. 
This  saving  I  divide  with  the  smoker, 
to  our  mutual  benefit. 

My  cffir  is — I  will,  upon  request, 
send  to  a  subscriber  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  one  hundred  of  Shivers' 
Panetela  Cigars,  express  prepaid,  sn 
approval.  Smoke  ten  of  them  ;  if  you 
don't  like  them,  return  the  other  ninety 
at  my  expense— no  harm  done.  If 
you  like  the  cigars,  and  keep  them, 
you,  of  course,  agree  to  remit  $5.00 
for  them  within  ten  days. 

In  ordering  stale  whether  you  wish 
strong,  medium,  ot  mild  cigars. 

The  publishers  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  would  not  permit  me  10 
make  this  offer  in  their  columns  if 
they  were  not  sure  I  would  do  as  I 
agree. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  selling        biaci  shah 
you  cigars  at  wholesale  and  at  whole-    l 

Would  1  dare  to  make  this  offer  if  I  did  not  know 
the  absolute  truth  of  my  sralements  ?  Think  of  the 
risk  I  lake  to  make  a  customer,  one-tenth  of  my  cigars — 
all  of  them,  should  some  unworthy  take  advantage  ol 
me— and  expressage  both  ways.  Wouldn't  I  be 
to  send  out  cigars  that  would  not  stand  the  test  ? 
Write  me,  if  you  smoke, 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS, 
5S  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

'(  At  mrtUiis  U  ti^ptrtltin 


Panetelu 


doll 
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Hood's  Tooth  Powder 


Cleanses  and  whitens  the  teetli,  hard- 
ens the  gums,  neutnilizes  all  iicid 
secretions  of  the  month,  prevents 
dental  decay  and  sweetens  the  Ijreath. 

More  teeth  owe  their  lieauty  and 
preservatinn  to  Hood's  than  to  any 
other  dentifrice. 

Two  siicB :  25c.  and  60c.    Free  Sample. 


HooD's  cS  Soap 


Cleanses,  soothes  and  heals  the  skin, 
and  is  of  signal  service  iu  all  cuta- 
neous eruptions  and  scalp  diseases, 
sores  and  wounds. 

Best  for  nursery,  sick  chamher, 
toilet  and  bath,  and  excellent  as  a 
sanative  wash. 

Two  ai?,e3:   lOc.  and  2ric.     Frpc  Sample. 


Pept-iron  Pills 


Ironize  the  blond,  strengthen  and  quiet 
weak  and  irritable  nerves,  cui'e  ner- 
vousness, nervous  dysi>eiJ.sia,  anemia, 
loss  (if  color  and  flesh,  neuralgia, 
sleeplessness  and  exliaustion. 

By    Mail    iit    tl    a   hos  — a   full 
niiint!r.s  treatment. 

Hood 'a 


Va£c' 

t^^ 

CURES   WHILE    YOU    SLEEP      | 

"^fe^     Whooping  Coujh, 

■n»      ''""''' 

XfdflK     Cou.iilo. 

|»  Wi'r 

S^^^           Grip. 

liy  :     y    H»y  Ft™. 

1^^'      DipMKeHa. 

^^^ 

^^^         ScrWIxwr. 

An  mlcrriiinE  dEtcnptivc  bDHklci  li  unt  free  wUch 
givei  Hie  hl»:h'>l  rHiiiDoniiti  u  tn  iu  value. 
ALL  DRUSeiSTB. 

VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,         ^ 

.654  No«re  Dame 

sore  Throar 

Hoarseness,  Quinsy,  TonsJllEtis 

Laryngitis  and  other  throat 

troubles  quickly  relieved 

and  promptly  cured 

by  the   use  of 

Hydrozooe 

This  scientific  germicide  is  used  and 
endorsed  by  leading  physicians  every- 
where. It  is  abjtotutaty  Aarm- 
/e.rj',    yet  a  most  powenul  healing 

ngent. 

By  killing  the  germs  that  cause 


Sold  by  Leading  Druggists.  If  not 
at  yours,  will  send  bottle,  prepaid, 
sipt  of  3$  cents. 


57-H  Princa  Street.  MEW  YORK 


1  writing  te  ainrtlMrt 
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RK-DICKSON 

'  In  iikcling  n  iaoioiif,  lartk  finl  to  the  Joon." 


CTBlIf ;  (4)  IiunsDneincb  belo' 
tlby  the  heavy  weight  of  books  on  the'shelvBa. 


ligidity 


aud" 


"»  3-SECTION 
REEDICKSON 
BOOKCASE 

-$1175 


l6j'lteJ''Tl  .    

;ail  be  tipped  endwbi 

the  room,  without  i.-unii»K  u.part-/      t 

mts,  the  case  la  procUcsll}' dust-proof. 

Convenience  £ 

ranBeofftdjiistj.bliily,wlll 


Bectioli.  The  entire  bacic  of  book! 
iBeipoaed.  ohotvlns  title  snd  HU- 
thor'a  iiHine,  a  feature  not  found 
In  otliert'usea.  Emty  toopen.eOBy 
to  take  a  l>oo)c  out.tliG  doora  close 
themaelvea.    UeeiEiied  by  practical 


D  Catalogue  Fre 
I  CREE-DICKSON    MFG.  COMPANY 

715  Phoenix  Bldq.,  Mi 


A    VALUABLE    CH-RISTMAS    SUOOESTION 

sfff  saIty  razor 


The  ORtOINAL 
and  mechani- 
cally   perfect 


'""be  "rV  STAR  8TROPFEB  f 
ta7.ari.  c<jmDlele.f)3.00.    ilnnd'omr 


KAMPFE    BROS.,    8-12  Reade  St.,  New  York  City, 


MeHtlon  a*  Rmltm  vf  Utirltat  In  urltlug  U  edMttlnn 
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n  anting  to  aiMrUtnt 
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Standard  of  the  World 
for  Thirty  Years 


eaUi. 


aandy. . 


Ideal  (or  dreasina  table  and  ttavplicB.  No 
scHltenno  Jiauldto  spmorstoia 
2Sc.  at  atl  druggist!, 

C  H.  STRONG  &.  CO.  Proprietors 

,  U.   S.  A. 


Its  the  Hair- not  <he  Hat 

That  makes  a  woman  atlraclivQ 

Seven   Sutherland    Sisters' 

SCALP  CLEANER 

It  ii  cliHOili^g,  •MthlDE.  unUuptlc.  unit  b«)lh  pruaaclag. 


WHERE  ARE  YOU? 


SHAVE? 


A  Xmests  Gift 


Razor  i-Dni|.lplr Price  ftZ.OO 

MurocTO  <  riHi'  «.'nriULliiiliiI  'i  bludSE),  Ss.SO 
i^lraiiDlD>.>IarhliiFiind^[roi>.      -    99.00 

.-(  -U-/,,,," /it,  ^  diiK-r'id.ianmlbr 
!ut!„!/ully  imilaUd. 

GEM   CUTLERY  CO.,^'/" 

34  RBbde  St..  New  York  City 
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BIGPAYIN( 

FORMENA 

H.  GRAY  &  CO, 


oiii:\OM:(i, 


^\i_ . 

WORLDMANUFAGTURIKCCD.,  SI 


ASTHMA 

CURED  TO  STAY  CURED 

tilio  Aalhma  in.L  Hiy  t-'cvrr  tg  Ibrirnil^Klf  nnt  nfllic  ^f,i':m 
CDinplvting  nur  Irejimciit,  jMIlrnti  ire  able  id  work,  cir. 


IU)»K   K  FIIKI!.  ill  alMnit  A.Ihnii  li.J  Hij  Fiv 
p.  HAROLD  HAYEK,  BUFFALO,  N.  V. 


AST] 


"it»iVk'B*i'it[i)trTM^ii^ 

^^      p.  HAROLD  HA1 


il/tg  to  adotrtlin 
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Orangeine 

Good  Health  and  Good  Spirits  Club 

Established  Januu-f  1st.  1900. 

Unut  of  Mei&berdup  Now  Increased  From  1000  to  2000. 

Applications  Entered  in  Order  of  Receipt. 

Tht  present  iiiide  acquaintance  v^ith  ORA  NGEINE  proves  that  under  intelligeat  and  timely 
»te,  it  guickfy  dispels  all  kinds  of  pain  and  promptly  corrects  common   and  seasonable  ailments. 

Tbe  "Orangtiae  Good  Health  and  Good  Spirits  Clab"  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  matnal  benefit  and  Information. 

_.  i#       i.  "^^^  results  of  continued  good  health  and  quick  rescue  from  pain 

To   Oar  Jaamberat    (^^^  common  ailments,  are  faintly  indicated  by  a  few  selected  experi- 
ences printed  below. 
Our  Club  has  brought  so  much  instruction  and  enthusiastic  co-operation,  that  we 

To  Vsi    have   decided  to  double   the  membership,  and  have  increased  our  facilities  for 
properly  caring  (or  the  same. 

CONDITIONS   OF  ME-MBERSHIP. 

Upon  payment  of  $5  annual  dues,  each  member  will  receive,  post  paid,  on  the  first  of 
every  month,  for  one  year,  a  Jl  bos  of  35  Orangeine  powders  with  our  monthly  letter.  They 
will  further  receive,  upon  application,  from  our  medical  department  full  information  as  to  the 
uses,  composition  ana  results  of  Orangeine,  full  instructions  for  special  applications, 
and  complete  knowledge  of  Orangeine's  power  to  relieve  pain,  prevent  and  cure  common  ail- 
ments, and  dispel  chronic  conditions. 

Oqr  Monben  Agree  to  apply  the  Orangeine  powders  thus  received  (at  far  below  our  trade 
price)  only  for  private  use,  and  further,  as  may  suit  their  pleasure  and  convenience,  to 
thoroughly  ventilate,  wherever  possible,  their  own  experiences  of  comfort,  health  and. protec- 
tion through  Orangeine. 

^  Few  Specimen  Experiences,  Selected  from  Three  l>ass*  Mail 
Showing  the  Never  Failing  Power  of 

Orangeine 

(POWDERS) 
VrampUr  Knd  InlalUaeatlr  Applied,  Under  Our  Simple  Dlraetlana 

To  Qulchly  Dispel:  Colds,  Grip,  Headache,  Neuralsin,  Feticue.  Nervous* 
nesa,  Indigestion,  Stomach  Upsets,  (temporary  and  chronic  ailments],  and  the 
"Hair  SlclC"  "Out  of  Sorts,"  conditions  which  often  lead  to  serious  sickness. 


dim  Ik  Qi^  ud  Onid 


bvdfermadbr  olcbt- " 

lln.R.MEll,HBwritT.V.  1 
me  Coil  nffind  nntold  mlHn 


B^eKMtMlBl 


ninelt  botll  I 


eoomplliliiii 

illembnMd,  OruBQiio  kopc 
.  Wfbenir.,  Baal  h^tirwt 
For  OnnatftiiB  erorr  dHr,  *e 

inOnuit>l9(,H>sh"«b 

HuIiBbe  isd  DeanlgiB  we  i 
■i-n.   M>«»,  «!■-  Hja 

Ler«»ortliimj.    Jtbiubeai 


"An  Orangeine  Club  Membership  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  Holiday  Gifts." 


Trial  Package  Free  °7i' 

nlddiuBuilafliwiuH*.   Addna-^KAI 


Ba. "Deiind H.W gtoMtiaa.  OnnnlriafniiMt 


'(  Rnltw  at  finhm*  In  mriaae  *•  aMatrtl—n 
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My  Book   Is   Free 

Mv  treatment  too — if  that  fails. 

But  if  it  helps — if  it  succeeds. 
If  health  is  yours  again, 
I  ask  you  to  pay — J5.50. 

The  book  tells  all. 
I  send  it  to  you  free 
If  you  but  write. 


And  further,  I  will  send  the  name  of  a  druggist  near 
you  who  will  let  you  take  six  bottles  of  my  remedy, 

Dr.  Shoop  s  Restorative 

On  a  month's  trial.     If  it  succeeds,  the  cost  to  you  is 
J5.50.    If  it  fails,  the  druggist  will  bill  the  cost  to  me. 


Don't  Wait  Until  You  Are  Worse 

Taken  in  time,  the  sufTering  of  this  little  otic 

would  have  been  prevented.     Her lllullier  writes: 

■•I'vn  yi'iin  nKO  mi' little  Kirl  wai  nick  crwiinunuiil)-  tt<rr\i 


The  wife  of  Omer  Andrus,  of  Bayoii  Chicat,  La., 
had  liecn  sick  fur  20  years.  For  cifjhl  years  could 
do  practically  no  worl;.     He  writes; 

■'When  (he  nm  itanrd  tnliiiii;  Ihe  Ki'Strmtive  fht  bortly 

J.  (I.  l{illin(rslcy,  of  Thomasville,  G.i.,  for  three 
years  has  been  crippled  with  dist.ise.  Now  he  is 
well.     lie  writes : 
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AU  Yon  Need  Do 

.Simply  write  me— that  is  all.  Tell  me  the  book 
you  need.  The  offer  I  make  may  sound  extrava- 
gant. But  it  isn't.  It  would  mean  bankruptcy  to 
me,  though,  were  it  not  for  my  discovery.  That 
discovery^the  treatment  of  the  inside  nerves — 
(uught  me  a  way  to  cure.  I  do  not  doctor  the 
mere  organs.  I  doctor  the  nerves  that  operate 
them— that  give  them  strength  and  power. 

And  failures  are  seldom  —  so  seldom  that  1 
make  this  offer  jjladly,  freely — so  that  those  who 
might  doubt  may  learn  without  risk. 

Tl-U  of  it,  jilease.  to  some  sick  friend.  Or  send 
me  his  name.  That's  but  a  trifle — a.  minute's 
time— a  postal.  He  is  your  friend.  You  can  help 
him.     My  way  may  be  his  only  way  to  get  welL 

If  1,  a  stranger,  will  do  this  for  him.  you  should 
al  least  write. 


a  postal  to-day. 


Simply  slalc   which 
liout  )  cm  want  and  ad-     Book  3  on  the  Kidneys 
ilress  I  ir,  Shoop.  Ilook  4  for  Women 

i(ox32o3,Kacine,\ 


Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  with 
inc  or  two  bottles.     At  druggists. 
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ischerBunion 
shoe  filler 


Oet  Dent's ToothiiclioOi 
U  for  einergenL-Iua- 


inio»eaoflenaireodotBcauBod  by  dfOi  ,     

■     '     "        '  cay.    Enough  la  each  pacbagu 
-"'-' lobysplUlDff. 


jrSOacbes — oaDnoldry  iipor( 


DENrS  ^""ISff'"^ 


He&lth,  Strength,  Fine  Physique 


MILO  ADJUSTABLE  BAR-BELL 

y-batl.iitig  devJfB  ever  inveiitert,  the  Kreatest  pr 
Irangth.  it  is  Dul  a  Cad  iiur  a,  Iheury.  but  a  pniv 

Progressive  Weight  Lifting 


Ih  the  true  iirlnolple  of  physical  derelornient,  and  the  Mlla  Bar-Bell  is  the  only 
-  —  -in  of  weiglit  lifting.    The  iipparutun  eosta  but  llO.tM,  luid  tbi»  Inclades 
„ . —  ..„j  ._... — ... —      ''■-sight  mild  e--  -•  ■'-  •"—■—'— 

e  Mllo-Bcll. 


ircu  I'unrae  n1 


Freight  pnid  east  of  the  SIlsidsBipp]. 

,.,.....™ =  ..j,.-.^  u..,.u  ...-.=  All  HlronglJteii  Stponc,"  Is  nn  ed ~ 

laleulmronniieiplalua  the  prliieipla  of  Ibe  Mllo-Bcll.    WawIllBcndt 
HILO  BAK-BELL  CO..  410  L  Huiatr  Building  Phllsdelphit.  Pk. 


'n  writing  to  ainrtlttr* 
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JONAH-They  All  PIblV  It.    An  IdetiLl  ChriatniM  Gift. 


JONAH  ;.;;:;'::£■■  tt.v"S;.';::;-;.;:K.".V,', 
PRODDUX   '  ■.•-•i!".:.'c:.„".- 


Mt   ■  an  1«    >    ■     li  qn^rtll'  apj  rsr 


Tn  relieve  suffering   is  a   Noble  Achtevement 
To  prevent  it,  a  Mighty  Triumph 


f.'y    rb.t    rhe    MAGhfo-ELECTKlc' V  "  ""  """" 


E^lectric  Vita.lizer 

llnvented  by   Mr.   Thom&s   A.   Edlaan,   Jr.J 

es  and  cotiquets  pain,  Euffeiing,  and  disease.      By 


'  of  Htviiua  In  ttirlttng  to  Mnrtlnn 
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Dr.  Lapponi 

Physician  to  the  Late  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  and  Now  Physidao 
in  Ordinary  to  Pope  Pius  X.,  Finds 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER 


Of  "Marvelous  Efficacy  in  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Gastro-intestinal  Dyspepsia, 
Gravel,  and  tn  all  the  Various  Forms  of  Uric  Add  Diathesis." 


Following  Is  Exact  Translation  of  Dr.  Uapponl's  Testimonial  as  Written  by  Hlms*lf: 

Roue,  Angust  34,  1903. — In  the  Hoapital  of  San  Giavanni  Calibtita  (del  Patebene  Prstelli)  in  Rome, 
directed  by  myself,  I  have  largely  expeTimented  with  the  cat-  p,.— 1,  .  _  •  VI>Ulfl  lltolVB 
oral  tniaeTHl  water  placed  !□  commerce  under  the  name  of  VUriWUl  Lf  IIUA  RAI EM 
and  am  glad  to  be  able  to  attest  that,  hj  its  richness  of  composition  of  litbia,  it  is  of  tnarreloiu  eScocy 
in  cases  of  Gont,  of  Chronic,  Articular,  and  MnscnUr  Rheumatism,  uf  Hepatic  Congestions  and  Func- 
tional Disorders,  of  Gistro-intestinal  Dyapepeia,  of  Gravel  and  Renal  Insufficiency,  of  light  Nephritic 
Afiectioni  and  of  all  the  various  foitns  of  Unc  Acid  Diathesis, 

The  tame  water  is  also  to  be  recommended  highly  in  the  initial  processes  of  Arterio-sclerosis  and  in 
obstinate  forms  of  Bronchial  Asthma.  May  also  be  used  as  a  ^ood  tabic  water.  So  much  1  declare  fat 
tbe  truth.  (Signed)  Psof,  Giuseppe  Lapponi. 

Principal  I^ysician  0/  the  Hospital  of  San  Giovanni  Calibrita   {del  FaUbene    FraUlU)   in  Rom*. 
Member  oj  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Rome,  etc.,  etc. 
■nVBmin  I  mnalUVlVD    i" fo' ^alc  by  Grocers  and  Druggists,  generally.     TestimonUla 
OVEVJUMIalllUHTIfUBK   which  defy  all  imputation  or  question  sent  to  any   addrew. 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA. 


ARTISTIC  HOMES 


A  lD24.page  book  o(  over  1000  plani,  hand- 
somely bound,  Price  {1.00.  Former  price  $2.00. 
Enpreti  prepaid  for  25c.  Purchasers  oF  the  JI.OO 
book  will  require  no  other  ai  it  containi  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  liouiedeiigni  ever  publlihid. 
THE  BOOK  CONTAINS 


IIS  Roldncei 


[  UiOOtD  lOIMM;  IN  St.  L 


HERBERT  C.  CHI  VERS 

^S^l^ARCHITECTSiia 


DOUGLAS 

7V\E0A   HORAIS 

IMPROVE    PHONOGRAPHS 

m 


We  are  the  largest  h.inillers  of    Rdison 
phon<>);raphs  and  records  in  the  country. 

OVER  60,000  RECORDS  IN  STOCK. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  to  Destination 

Writt  111  if  .nmcontPTiipUt^  buying  iHalking 
lunehiue — iufonnaticm  clii'er fully  furnished. 

DauglsB  &  Co.,  98  Chambers  SL,  New  York  City. 

'■  mrltlag  it  aamitlitrt 
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^■*'A  uioSparKer 


Invest  Some  Money  In 

GINSENG    FARMS 


iiEU«<  RecllBtloni,  uid  oUm 
...jrCiiiiiineiiUi.  Send  for  froi 
■iBloKue  □(  over  E.OOO  plays. 

.  ^E  DRAMATrC  PUBLISHINQ  CO, 

358  Dtarborn  St..  Chicago,  or 4°  W.  jgth  51. ■  New  Yofk, 


PLAYS  m 


'Bhe  Angle  La>.nc\p 

The  besi  arUficial  light  a  that  of  bcroune  oiL  The 
best  kerosene  lamp  is  Th«  An^le  Lamp.  It  ylddi 
a  softer  and  vet  more  brilliaot  light  than  gai  01  elecbicity 
at  one-eighth  the  cost  of  cilhci. 

Il  floods  the  room  with  a  radisDce  that  ii  potilivelr 
beneficial  to  compleiion  or  even  the  mort  delate  eye- 
sight.  No  glare.  No  Oicker,  or  unoke>  or  odor.  Steady 
as  sunlight.  Easy  to  operate.  Explosicui-pfocrf  aad  orn*' 
mental.    The  only  liglil  that  Is  all  light  uid  no  AmAow, 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  sold  by  best  ttorc*.  Aik  for  It 
—hut  accept  no  substitute.  If  yout  dealer  can't  iitp^ 
you,  write  lor  free  handsome  illustrated  caUlopie  R. 

ANGLE  LAMP  CO.,  76  Park  Place,  New  York  aty 


i(  Rtiiliia  vf  mvituii  In  writing  t* 
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Depew's  Library 
of  Oratory 

In  Fifteen  Volumes.     Cloth 

We  have  a  few  sets  left  of  ttiis  important 
work,  and  will  offer  ihem  to  readers  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  at  a  great  re- 
duction and  on  ILlIle  monlhiy  paymenls. 

Oar  Offer 

Depew's  Library  1  *t  ^    Hfl 
of  Oratory  ■    •  |  JJ  ^  .**g 

The    Review    of  f^."^,^-'"^  J^^° 
Reviews  (/^^)     I  ki  ,  monthT 

Send  for  sample  pages,  prospectus,  and 
photogravure  portraits  of  Cliauncey  De- 
pew,  William  McKinley,  Theodore 
Koosevrlt,  William  Gladstone.  FREE ; 
or  if  you  are  willing,  we  mill  send  the  en- 
tire set.  express  prepaid,  on  approval. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Co. 

13  Astor  Place,  New  York 


i>  BtBltu  of  KnlvBi  It  mrltln  to  UmrltMn 
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^*' A  ulo-SparKfir 


CINSENC    FARMS 


PLAYS 


THB  DRAMATIC  PUBLISHING  CO. 

St.,  Ctilcigu.  or  40  W.  jSm  St, ,  H«w  Vnrk. 


Whe  Angle  LaLinp 


softer  and  yet  more  brilliant  light  than  gas  or  elcclhdty 
at  one.eighlh  the  cost  o(  ejthei. 

It  floods  the  room  with  a  radiance  that  is  podlivdy 
beneficial  to  complexion  or  even  the  rooci  delicate  eyt- 
sighl.  No  g!ire.  No  Dicker,  or  smoke,  or  odor.  Steady 
as  sunlight.  Easy  lo  operate.  Explosioo-prool  and  orna- 
mental. The  only  lieht  <*"l  *•  nil  (Joiii  and  no  shadow. 
The  Angle  Lai  'y  i        ttorei.     Ask  (or  it 

-but  accept  no  sul  aler  can't  supply 


irfree 


ANGLE  LAMP  C0„r6 


New  York  aiy 


D  I  R  ECTIONS 

Cut  out  the  Coupon  along  the 
dotted  line,  sign  your  nimc  on 
'  e,  then  hand  it 
with  fifteen  cents  to  any  news- 
dealer and  get  the  magnijice 
Christmas  Number  of  Collier' 

The  above   Coupon  11 

in  buying  the  Chditmas  d 

The   rcEular 

Special  Numb*       _  _ 

with  the  Coupon   yoi 

for  IS  cents.     It   will 

from  December  jd  until  the  day 

after  Christmas,  unless  Ih 

ply   becomes    ezhansted. 

may  send  the  Couponand  i 
to  the  publishers, 

P    F.  COULIER  a  SON 
4lfl  124  Wnt  I3lb  Sl,  NEW  YORK 


Good  For  10  Cents 


Regular  price  25  Cents. 


CAS  H 

Fmas  Number 
December  3d. 


</P^^!.^d.i.-*&!U 


r^\  IT     r\\  TT     THE  ABOVE  COUPON  AFTER 
\-«U  I      \->\J  1      READtNG   THE    DIRECTIONS 


W 


E     BELIEVE    THAT    THE    CHRISTMAS 
DOUBLE    NUMBER    OF 

Colliers 

contains  more  good  things  than  any  magazine  published. 
We  are  willing  to  back  this  belief  to  the  extent  of  placing 
it  in  your  hands  FREE.  We  give  you  Ten  Cents  to  buy  this 
Twenty-five-cent  number,  the  other  fifteen  cents  going  to 
the  news  company  and  the  dealer.  Turn  to  the  other  side 
of  this  page  and  look  at  the  table  of  contents  of  this  Christ- 
mas Number.  No  American  periodical  has  ever  combined 
such  features:  Winston  Churchill's  new  novel,  a  new  Sher- 
lock Holmes  story,  a  drawing  by  Gibson,  and  a  painting  in 
color  by  Frederic   Remington  are  a  few  of  the  attractions. 


(SEE    OTHBR    SIDE) 
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AMER.1CAN    INTRODUCTION    OF    THE 

Celebrated 

ERARD "  PIANO 

For  More  than  a  Century  Extolled  by 

The  Piano  Virtuosi  Of  Ail  Countries. 

A  M&etiificeiit  Opportunity  for  L>overs 

of  Exquisite  PtB.nofone  Music 


The  "ERARD"  ma-kes  & 
Superb  Christm&.8  Gift 


SijulfiilMiii.lc»10n»lLl 
LI  HUL-uewiruiiy  wlctutu 

Costs    more  th».n   a.ny   other   Pl».no  sold   In  Anierlo&., 
but   that  Is  because   It  l9  vastly   superior  in  all  respects 


\\K  WILL  ><illl'  ■■  KBIHII"  riAXOIj  TU  ALL  PABTI^  W  TUB  CKITBD  STATB* 

SIEGEL  COOPER.  COMPANY.  6th  Ave..lSth  a.nd  I9th  Streets,  New  York 


Our  third  BIQ  OFFER  of  X  M  A  S 

GIFTS 


$4 


I      Thi«r)Mant»3.onrhitm 

I    rlrViiCpaual  lalue  and 
■1  dnlrablltlr. 
"  a-MHRLF  I'HIXA  KA<'K.  huldt  thlny- 
li  pli^cni.  sullil  unh,  rieiiilHli  nr  ll'ililni  FliilKJi.  urlui  M.OO. 
Thr   InlrHl    "  MlfflO^"   kTVLK   TAliAl'Rt!TTK.   t^ 


■KRE"! 

rBUvV"''' 


IMBRRLLA  >nd  JAHDI^- 


i 


BiLEATHING   (SL  EXERCISE 

'im«t    and    incorrecL    BicMM^d^Kl^^^by 
P.  Ton  BOBCHMANX.  R.f>.. 


"RidiagComforl"  t<"  "^'^^Ufl, 

Whitman 


Special  Saddles  Built  lor  IihIIvMbbI  Ra-  li-m^ 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..  ra6  R  Cbunlwn  St.,  N.V.Otj 


Mtatlan  tA(  Hceltw  of 


DIRECTIONS 

Cut  om  the  Coupon  along  the 
dotted  line,  sign  your  name  on 
,  tbeo  hand  it 
with  fifleea  cents  to  an)  news- 
dealer and  get  the  magnifircnt 
'         9  Number  of  Collier's. 

The  above  Coupon 
in  buying  the  Christ 
The   regular     price 


Good  For  10  Cents 


Regular  price  25  Cents, 


by 

feller    m 

la    as 
CASH 

s  Number 
December  3d. 


<<^r^«£<l-*si:i. 
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WE     BELIEVE    THAT    THE    CHRISTMAS 
DOUBLE    NUMBER    OF 

Colliers 

contains  more  good  things  than  any  magazine  published. 
We  are  willing  to  back  this  belief  to  the  extent  of  placing 
it  in  your  hands  FREE.  We  give  you  Ten  Cents  to  buy  this 
Twenty-five-cent  number,  the  other  fifteen  cents  going  to 
the  news  company  and  the  dealer.  Turn  to  the  other  side 
of  this  page  and  look  at  the  table  of  contents  of  this  Christ- 
mas Number.  No  American  periodical  has  ever  combined 
such  features;  Winston  Churchill's  new  novel,  a  new  Sher- 
lock Holmes  story,  a  drawing  by  Gibson,  and  a  painting  in 
color  by  Frederic  Remington   are  a  kvi  of  the  attractions. 


(SEE    OTHER    SIDE) 
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AMER.ICAN    INTRODUCTION    OF    THE 

Celebrated 

ERARD"  PIANO 

For  More  than  a  Century  Extolled  by 

The  Piano  Virtuosi  Of  All  Countries. 

A  Mftgnlflcenl  Opportunity  for  Lovers 

of  Exquisite  Pj&noforte  Music 


The  "  ERARD  "  maJies  a. 
Superb  CKri8tina.s  Gift 

In  TM  Drllllulit,  Huulful  Musical  (JiifiUtlw  U  Is  Abwlul 

er    Pia.no  sold   In  AmerloK.* 
stiy  superior  in  all  r«sp«ata 

itatlve  or  Frencb  niitorlcsl  Pertodt. 
I.  (irandsuieftas.OOuiilnpwitnli. 

It  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  CNITKD  STATSS 


SIEGEL,  COOPEIL  COMPANY.  6th  Ave.,  tSth  ivnd  l9lK  Streeta.  New  York 


$4 


1 BIQ  OPPERof  X  M  A  S 

GIFTS 

EIGHT 

DOLLARS' 

WOR.TH 

FOR 

■nu.-fU-UBntMllCUhliin 
KiU-'kauiTa  ulher  >rli. 
eiri  at  f  aual  laluc  aiiil 

a-HHELF  iniNA  RACK.bolrli  thlrty- 

PleiiiLili  orOrildHn  Pliilali. price  M.OO, 

ul   -HllililU^"   HTYLE   TABHI'ItBTTE.   li 
i.  tnp  13 1  It,  KOITil  nuk,  tIeiQJsb,  WesCheTed.  (ioMen, 

_.«_ay  nulHli,  pr1c«  SS.OU. 

Tha  Tniuinua  "  6imhlni>M»ii  ITMBHRLLA  and  JARDIK. 
IBRBRTAXn,  30  1nclii»  liluli.  WrmiBtaC  Inin,  Imvii  nwUTlHl, 
hwaLirnl  nnlBli.  ppkv  1113.00.  Thrw  Ihree  arllrlcii.  carr. 
niMvHCkFd,  tfl  ihPnanKi  or  dlRFn-m  addrpun.,  toranly 
S4.D&.  Any  tMM,  S3.0U.  IJnt,rulo<iti;  i^frr  llmilnL 
1i.  W.  WEATIIEUnv  A  CM..   213  riarh  fl..  Cliiuio. 


i 


REAU 

LUNG  (A  MUSCLE  CULTURE 

Tbc  mrHi  iaKinctive  twcV  ever  pabliihcd  an  Lhe 
viul  tubjca  a( 

BREATHING  A  EXERCISE 

iBiabiwlT 
B.8., 


"Riding  Coinfort"'<"- •""■«•»'»'""- 

Whitman 


Special  Saddles  Built  fi 


The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..  ■ 


DIRECTIONS 

Cut  out  ihe  Coupon  along  the 
dotted  line,  Bigo  your  rame  on 
":,  theo  hand  i( 
with  fifteen  cents  to  any  news- 
dealer and  get  the  magnifif^enl 
Chrisimss  Number  of  Collier' s. 

The  above   Coupon 
ID  buying  the  Christi 

The   r - 

Special 

""h  the  Coupon  you  can  get  it 
mr  IS  cents.  It  will  be  on  sale 
from  December  3d  until  the  day 
after  Christmas,  unless  the  sup- 
ply becomes  exhausted.  Those 
who  do  not  live  near  a  news  st  ' 
may  send  the  Coupon  and  is  ci 
to  the  publishers, 

P    F.  COLLIER  &  son 
416  424  Weil 


Good  For  10  Cents 


r^l  TX     r\\  TT     THE  ABOVE  COUPON  AFTER 
\^\J  1      VJU  1      REAOrNG   THE    DIRECTIONS 


w 


E    BELIEVE    THAT    THE    CHRISTMAS 
DOUBLE    NUMBER    OF 

Colliers 

contains  more  good  things  than  any  magazine  published. 
We  are  willing  to  back  this  belief  to  the  extent  of  placing 
it  in  your  hands  FREE.  We  give  you  Ten  Cents  to  buy  this 
Twenty-five-cent  number,  the  other  fifteen  cents  going  to 
the  news  company  and  the  dealer.  Turn  to  the  other  side 
of  this  page  and  look  at  the  table  of  contents  of  this  Christ- 
mas Number.  No  American  periodical  has  ever  combined 
such  features:  Winston  Churchill's  new  novel,  a  new  Sher- 
lock Holmes  story,  a  drawing  by  Gibson,  and  a  painting  in 
color  by  Frederic   Remington   are  a  few  of  the  attractions. 


OTHER   SIDB) 


SEE  OFFER  ON  OTHER  SIDE 

p.  p.  COLUER  »  SOUt                                 Dh. 1803 

Thii  li  lo  cttiily  Mm  /  ha»  purchaud  lit  CArfiimoi  Kambtr  ot 

?r,':;,r 

The  Space  Below  Reserved  for  the  Newsdealer 

.«.  ™.  .rtu  .,  n™,  tl.  m..  «.J  ^™.  j™ 

ssri,                            

INSTRUCTIO 

to 

NEWSDEALE 


Your  News  Com paity  BeatT 

Krticulars  how  to  bang 
lUpong  and  the  Cbristmai 
Sthl  Number  of  CoJiur'i  If, 
look  up  their  circular-  Tt 
uine  signature  of  the  boi 
purchaser  must  be  ■written 
bsclc  of  the  Coupon-  Unit 
spaces  on  tbe  Coupon  (tee 
Eite)  are  filled  out  as  di 
thereon  the  Coupon  wUl  i 
redeemed  by  the  News  Con 
All  Coupons  and  all  unsold 
of  the  Christmas  (Dec.  ct) 
"    ■  ■      *n  the  hands 


I  Winston  Churchill's  Louisiana  Purchase  Novel 

It  has  been  known  that  the  author  of  "The  Crisis"  has  been  at  work  for  n 
two  years  on  a  novel  which  was  to  deal  with  the  period  in  American  history  i 
memorable  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Mr.  Churchill  has  been  heretofore  ad 
to  the  advance  serial  publication  of  his  work,  neither  "Richard  Carvel"  nor 
Crisis"  appearing  in  that  form.  The  Editor  of  Collier's  is  fortunate  in  being  al 
announce  that  he  has  secured  for  immediate  publication  (beginning  in  the  Chri; 
Number)  his  latest  and  most  important  work.  While  the  novel  in  its  entirety  i 
lengthy  for  a  serial,  the  story  of  the  famous  Indian  campaign  under  George  R 
Clark  is  in  itself  a  thrilling  contribution  to  American  history,  and  under  its  til 
"The  Borderland"  makes  an  admirable  serial.  One  of  the  earliest  scenes  des( 
the  battle  of  Charlestown,  and  introduces  the  reader  to  such  famous  charact* 
Daniel  Boone  and  Andrew  Jackson.  No  lover  of  American  fiction  or  stude 
American  history  can  afford  to  miss  "The  Borderland." 

Sherlock  Holmes — "Adventure  of  the  Dancing  Mei 

The  third  in  Conan  Doyle's  new  series  of  detective  masterpieces.  The  pr 
presented  to  the  great  detective  by  the  "Dancing  Men"  is  one  of  the  most  diffici 
has  ever  encountered.    His  solution  of  it  is  a  triumph  of  deductive  reasoning. 

There  will  be  a  Sherlock  Holmes  story  complete  in  every  Household  Niunl 
Collier's,  issued  at  the  end  of  every  month. 

Art  and  Literary  Features  of  the  Christmas  Collier's 

The  Christmas  Number  is  rich  in  artistic  color  work.  The  cover,  in  five  prin 
is  by  F.  X.  Leyendecker.  The  double-page  is  a  painting  by  Frederic  Remit 
depicting  in  color  "The  Fight  for  the  Water  Hole."  There  is  a  full-page  drawii 
Charles  Dana  Gibson,  and  another  by  A.  B.  Frost.  The  literary  features  are  of 
diver?it>  andinterest.  Oh'ver  Herford,  Guy  Wetmore  Carryl,  James  Whitcomfa  ' 
Norman  Hapgood,  and  others  contribute  fiction,  poetry,  and  essays. 

(SEE    OTHER    SIDE) 
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LEA-R/f    TO 

VT HI  I  ■:  STORIES 

BY  MAIL 


",.   V 


WE    TEACH    y 


lUthDcs,  u  alHoliitily  fi 


itudy  in  SHORT  STORY  WRITING   and   JOURNALISM,! 


USE  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  AT  HOME  AND  LEARN  A  PAYING  PROFESSION 


Wb  Eltend  a  Hclpliis  Hand  to  ' 


We  Can  IncruM  Ynur  Income. 


A.    P.    GAILDINER.    PUBLISHING  CO^  D^t.  C  12.  320        anyway,   New  Yotfc. 


114^  ADE  on  anatomical  lasts— 

•^'^      to    fit  the  foot- 

fit  the  eye — fit  the 

purse.    Hand  bench 

■work — hand  finish. 

The  ultimate  of  thi 

shoemaker's  craft. 


$5M 


MCklDB.  ws'Il  HDd  tdh  ¥ka  Flanhiln  PolUkluBtl— 

Dkninr— nnalir  bulcd.     AIM  our  CiiJl  RixiUsl  "iBa  fUlu- 
BBia  W4T  or  FfHf^FITTlNa,     Write  t>4ft/. 

Fxx>RSiiEiM  &  Company 

OHZCAOO.  XT.  B.  A, 


PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 


For  al  Gift 


In  Beautiful  Boxes  For 

CHRISTMAS 

All  stores  SOc  and  Sl.OO 


n>  C.  1.  EdfuMB  V%.  Ot..  Boi  M.  Uirli),  ttm. 


MintloK  thi  Stvlew  ef  Bevleuit  In  mrlVug  to 
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ARE  YOU  THINKING  ABOUT  BUILDING? 

A  SPRCIAL  OPFKR  to  RBVIBVT  of  RBVIEW^S  RKADER8 

XOO    NEW    HOUSE     F'LANS    FOR    SX.OO 

•300  to  llU.oau ;  ■]»  plus  ot  Public  Library  Uulldlngt.  Bummer  Holeli,  Swbtes,  Public 
Bnd  inviluablB  la  every  odb  tlilnkliiR  ot  buiiainB,  by  renson  o(  cliPlr  hivLnn  bwn,  wltli  v»ry 

few  yrarH.  »nd  built  In  varloua  parts  oflhe  L.untry  wlOiln  the  prices  elven. 

f\i)1  dntcrlptOn  snampanln  nrh  platB,  kIvIiik  Mum,  hrlgbt  nf  BU>rl».  how  bollt  iii.d 


:      '  Pent  by  rnall,  po»itpald 

J.  S.  OOILVIE  PUBLISHINq" COMPANY, ' 


utllltyatid  Mand  al 


54  Rose  Street,  New  York 


INDIAN    MOCCASINS 

MiMT.^  Bie.  11  lo  I.  M.M:  thtldrens',  >iu>  It 
M  nney  refiiifdlSI}  ua't  n^'nci>. 
«u"bSw''smdforf™?auf''"^ 
MtrrX  ti.  eVHLDERB 


90  Days'  Trial 


Montgomery  Ward  £y  Co.  4s 

MlchlEtn  Avanua,  Madlton  and  Waahlnpon  Et».,  Chicago 


^m«*TO^ 


You  acmally  need 

Hot  Water 

in  your  home — in 
every  room — all 
day  and  all  night 
— for  comfort  and 
convenience. 


Our  hoakUl "  nriiugk  Mr*  and  Wtla^liKi 
koTu  you  can  git  it.     Wmiiat^f 


S.  Wilks  Mfg.  Co.,  3&0S  Shields  Ave.,  ODOieD 
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NORWAY'S 
COD- FISHING  SEASON 

recently  closed,  has  resulted 
in  the  smallest  catch  on 
record,  so  "  bulk  "  Cod 
Liver  Oil  is  likely  to  be 
much  adulterated  this  year. 

PETER  MOLLER'S 
COD     LIVER     OIL 

may  be  relied  upon  as  being 
Sound — Clean — Sweet 
and  'Absolutely  Pure. 


Moller'i  Oil 
supplied  in  ilat 
02  sole  agents. 


u    never   told    in    bulk,   but   is 
oval  battles,  beiring  our  it»me 


SehiefTelln  A.  Co.,  New  York. 


Heartburn  and  Dyspepsia 


Whyn 


;  give  it  a  trial?     All  d 
Established   177Z. 


WILLIAMS' 


SHAVING 
SOAP 


You'll  laugh,  too,  when  you 
realize  what  a  pleasure  shaving 
can  become  every  day  in  the 
year  with  that  great,  creamy, 
healing  lather. 

TKB  J.  B.  Williams' CO. roiaatonbury,  Conn. 


It  will  Prove  What  We  Claim. 

o  Lights,  from  tiS.oo  upward, 
23    BARCLAY  STREET,   NEW  YORK. 


Labmeis 
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)Uf       Perfect  Lighting  ^\/ 
for  Country  Homes 

Good  liglil  iHEana  good  cheer.  A  well  lil 
house  means  happiness  in  the  home  and 
radiates  )oy  to  those  outside.  Acetylene 
Gas  makes  a  brighter  light  than  electricity, 


Pilot  Acetylene 
Gas  Generator 

that  will  light  every   room  brilliantly,   and 
e  you  better,  cheaper  and  saferlight  than 

-■-- -"--l     All  the  convenience  of 

;r  where  your  home  may  be, 

I'he  Pilot  System  requires  practically  no 

attention,  whether  the  installation  is  'O  or 

1.000    lights.      Complete   equipments   for 

country  homes  $126,00  upwards. 


FOR  XMAS 


A  Piano,  during  the  holiday 
season,  is  a  necessity.  It  adda 
more  to  Christmas  cheer  than 
any  one  thing  in  the  home  end 
lends  itself  to  every  kind  of 
gayety.  The 

EMERSON 

PIANO 

is  for  those  who  buy  but  one  piano  dar- 
ing a  lifetime.  Its  tone  is  sweet  and  full, 
its  cue  is  beautiful  and  its  veiring  qual- 
ities beyond  question.  We  can  refer  you 
to  over  78,000  purchasers. 

Wrili  for  lllultnud  citalogue.    By  our  my 

ever  you  live  w<  deliver  Urc  of  eipenie. 

EMERSON  PIANO  CO., 

BOSTON       l»«pt.  P.       CHICAQO 
IM  Boylston  St.  lOS  Wabuh  Ave. 


l»l»l»l»l»l»< 


(ATdS 


^^ 
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Metier    than    Cla^^room 


In-ttructiort^ 


LEAILN  AT  HOME  IN  SPARE  MOMENTS 


TO  SPEAK 


French,  German 

^k.«^4^   «%    «  «^l%         ^°"  l^""  Quickly, 

or  OpftlVlSA.  S-JSi-'S*""- 

A  MARVELOUS  Twenlieth  Century  Achievement,  by  which  the  Grealest  Linguist  of  the  day  will 
PERSONALLY  instruct  you.  No  longer  unnecessary  menioriiing  of  verbs,  declensions,  or 
rules.  YOU  HEAR  the  exact  pronunciation  of  each  word  anil  phrase  Ihausands  of  times  If  you 
like.  It  requires  but  a  few  minutes'  practice  in  spare  moments  to  acquire  a  thorough  mastery  of  conversa- 
tional FRENCH.  GERMAN,  or  SPANISH.  College  professors  all  over  this  and  other  countries,  and 
the  press  generally,  indorse  this  perfect  and  natural  system  of  teaching  languages. 

LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

Combining  Three  Great  Helpers  in  One 


I,  Voa  have  the  LIVING. 
SPEAKING  VOICE  of  the. pro- 
feasor,  who,  with  ease  and  puriiy 
of  Qtlerance,  gives  you  the  foreign 
sounds  clearly,  dislinclly.  and  cor- 
rectly. 

3.  He  wilt  spealcslowly,  syllable 
by  syllable,  or  rapidly  and  cODlin- 
uoinly.  ]ust  as  you  wish  ;  and  will 
repeal  twice,  ten  times,  a  hnodred 
times.  If  necessary,  until  you  have 
mastered  the  lesson. 

3.  He  will  never  lire,  never  be- 
come  impatient  or  fretful. 


5.  Yoi 


may  share  it  wiih  a  whole  family 
or  class  at  the  same  time. 

6.  You  can  even  RECITE 
ALOUD,  following  the  professor, 
and  compare  jrour  own  words  with 
the  pronunciation  of  the  professor 
as  heard  on  the  phone — a  wonder- 
ful advantage. 


ret  pm'm  Dm  mllfl  fcvwLSuiUd«l 

"'    -UlLTka  H.  jocnoi-s. 


I  useful,  helpful,  anil  interesting  educational  proposition  will  be 
of  value  to  you  and  others  in  whose  success  you  are  interested. 


INTERNATIONAL   COLLEGE  OF    LANGUAGES 

.1101  Metropolis  Building.  Broadway  and  16th  St..  New  York  CltT^ 
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It's 
FREE 


"The  Proper  Treatment  for  Floors "  is 
our  new  illustrated  book  written  by  an 
eipert  floor  and  interior  wood  finisher.  It 
is  just  off  the  presa  and  tells  all  about  the 
latest  and  best  methods  of  finishing  and 
keeping  your  floors  in  perfect  condition.  If 
you  want  your  present  Boors  to  look  better 
and  keep  clean  longer,  intend  refinishing 
old  floors  or  laying  new  floors,  this  book  is 
worth  fJS.QO  to  you.  We  have  made  fine 
llardwood  floors  for  twenty  years  and  give 
helpful,  original  information.  Ideas  are 
also  suggested  for  finishing  interior  wood- 
work.    You'll  be  pleasantly  surprised. 

We  manufacture  tile  "World's  Standard 
Floor  Polish," 

Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  paints  — I  and  a 
pound  cans,  60  cents  per  pound ;  4,  5  and 
8  pound  cans,  50  cents  per  pound. 

This  book  shows  latest  ways  of  finishing 
old  oak,  ash,  birch,  maple  and  pine  floors. 

Remember,  please,  Ihistxxik  is  absolutely 
FREE.  Don't  put  this  announcement  aside 
withoutfiratwritingusforit.  It's  invaluable. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

"T^e  Hai'dwood  Floor  Atdharities  " 


Kectric  Fan  Motor  with  Battery.....  $5.95 

ElcclrioTfliileLampwllh  Batlaiy S.00 

Battery  Hanging  Lamp .,. 10.00 

Telpphone,  with  Buttery  ooraplete £.«& 

Electric  Door  Bells,  all  oonnecUons. 1.0(1 

Electric  CarrlAgs  Lamp 


te.Oa  tClectricAl 

S12.0a  Bell,  wit  bSuapenwuT... 

Telegr&pli  OnlfltB,  ooiupletA. 

Batter/  Molora  from -. 

t6.«)  lilcycla  Slectrlo  Llghla.. 
Electric  RatliTH7.... 


..-.    100 


Pocket  Flub  LiKht*.... 
Necktie  Llghti 


land  for  Free  Book.  DeacrlbessDdtllaatratei 
inv  of  tlie  moat  ueetul  eleotrlo  devlc«a,  at 
mderfully  umall  prices.  All  practical.  Tbe 
rest  price  In  t&e  world  on  flTsrythlng  eleclrl- 

A  many  Bales.    Write  for  complete  Intbrma- 

ONIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS.  Ctertlud,  Ohio. 


Frost  KingandFrost  Qubbo  Cbanois  Vasts 

comlort  -who  want  piOtMtlas  uiSrtcSd— 4aHV  lAi* 
and  ludden  ctuniet;  people  WBS  n  oat  Ol  Awn  Mk  Ife* 
n>i.ii>at  ^iDii  — tboee  who  make  it  tMt  dotr  to  ni>M 
jmnuncaJa  ud  an  dNrt  nl  !■■■  Iwirt 


vac  danKCrs  o(  111 
lee  to  ■  nunimum. 

Theu  eaininiti  ne  uadaol  f*Ml*Ilr'^taaMlrt 

skin;  tlier  cuBot  be  made  waiaur— <r  bMtar.   E 

Sttinc— lieht  and  camtOtaUe.     MM,  ll.ni  (Mk; 

Aak  ToarOnistiit  taihowroaa  •*—»■»• ■■ 

Queen  Chanuis  Vwt.  Look  for  Hn 
utisfactloa.  "Healtb  ud  Oonf 
and  deecriptJTs  booklet  eent  tiee  o] 

Please  mentlm  yoni  dealer'*  wuin 
B«uei&  Black       3T3  2St]i8t 


'n  urltlitf  to  adamrtlttn 
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THE  FOSTER.  HOSE  SUPPORTER  CO.,  438  BR.OADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  Gre&.t  Hygienic  Invention 

ir  by  oarttcTtt  pruccu  Irom  Ihc  flbct  dF  Ihc  viQndEC- 
...  K^mle  PlaDl  (vigctublc  ■ilk),  oliich  CDnibincl  all 

.ne  of  their  bad  onei         '  ' 

..  _ju  tha  luitu  of  Bilk,  foar  lima  the  atreogth  of 
men,  ind  Limucb  morcBbsot-bni.  It  knpAibepprei 
icii^c  to  cicrctti  imptiritica  from  ibe  system.     Provides 

kt  ObIt  BmIIj  HiglcBle  VudirHMr  Hsds. 


ay  iiyiire  blood, 


PrlcHlarW«Bfi,ll.M!Mei, 
UM,  UM  rer  (vusl. 

Ifri/rA^r^-Mr  P™  Am*/./ 
•■ABUUT  RAMIE." 

RlnShelm-Scbltchtea 
Ramie  Mfg.  Co. 


REASON 


REX  SUSPENDERS 

Guaranteed  for  ONE  Year 

A  Nete  Pair  for  a   Break 

■e«"  i>  •limped  on  Ihe  kacli  Ihey  ■«    ( 


CONSOLIDATED 

MANHATTAN  SUSPENDER  CO. 

otH.  i,  HEW  YOU  cirr 
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g$taiidayd 


ii  PORCELAIN  ENAHELED  lUQBS 

AND  ONE-PIECE  LAVATOfilES 


in  all  seasons.    It  costs  bet  $15.00  complete  and 

by  means  of  our  patent  holdfast,  without  any  changes 

'""  "For  Beauty's  Sake"  tells  the  pleasures  of  shower  bathing. 

STANDARD   SANITARY   MFC.   CO.,   DEPT.  0.PITT6BURC,   PA., 


are  made  in  many 
beautiful  designs,  In  one 
piece,  free  from  cracks  or 
plaster-paris  joints  and  are 
therefore  absolutely  sanitary. 

'.very  piece  bears  our  "  GTe^n  and 
OoM  £uarantee  label  and  has  cair 
trade-mark  S\nimT^  or  in.Halt 
"S.  S.  M.  Co."  east  in  relUf  onlkt 
exlerior.  You  take  na  risk  ■aihert  hgh 
iag  ISUsdM^  Ware.  Our  book 
MODERN 
BATHROOMS 

illustraiisa  number  of leell -designed  in- 
teriors tusiing  from  $So.oo  /a  tsS°-°°' 
and  will  be  sent  free  on  applicatson. 

The  ;5iuiUnf  Portable  Shower 
is  a  most  sensible  and  pleasing 
CHRISTMAS  GIFT,  as  it  will 
afford  continuous  comfort  and 
pleasure  to  the  entire  family 
be  installed  in  a  few  minutes 
the  plumbing.     Our  book- 
Free  oa  request, 
e.  A.         _ 


ti.i<:mjj^rjii)iw.i4iimjiaiaal 


^i^y«^^»»*^% 
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FELT  ROMEOS 

FOR  WOMEN 


DANIEL  QREEN   FELT   SHOE    CO. 

119  West  33(1  Slreel,  New  Votk 


For  Comfort  Lovers 

'UNIVERSITY"  I 
CHAIR 


>rae  of  Klid  Qurtcnd  Oak,  Flcmiih  finiih, 

-1  "Hlh  bHI  Sl«l  SprLnga  nfid  Hair,  ■nd  cov,.r. 

Ocnulne  Lcalbcf,  and  at  aupcrior  finiili  ihroutihuu 
The  KdjiuUblc  bacli  in«ii  yon  half  way.  like  an  old 


QEO.  F.  SARQENT  CO.,  ";S"?I 


There's  a 

winter's  warmth  and  comfort  in 

JBelfast 
/Dbesb 

Linef\  Underwear 

the  only  linen   underwear   that   is 
guaranteed  to  wear  well  or  money 

refunded. 

It  allows  a  perfect  circulation  of 
air  inside  the  clothing,  and  allows 
the  natural  heat  of  the  body  to 
maintain  a  degree  of  lasting,  com- 
fortable warmth. 

Belfast  Mesh  is  grateful  to  the 
skin — without  the  "scratchiness  " 
of  wool,  and  yet  durable  enough 
to  withstand  its  legitimate  wear. 

If  you  haven't  bought  your 
winter  underwear,  send  for  samples 
of  Belfast  Mesh  and  our  book — 
it  will  help  you  make  a  choice. 

Book  and  Samples  of  the  Fabric 
sent  Free. 

Belfait  Mak   is   for  sale  b]r  good 
dealers  everywhere.     Do    not   accept 

any  other  "  linen  mesh  "  which  a  dealer 
may  try  lo  sell  you  for  greater  profit. 
It    he    won't    supply     you  —  we    will. 


THE  BELFIST  MESH  UNOEHWEU  CO. 

336  MochMic  St.,  Poughkeep^,  N.  Y. 


Mintloa  U<  ftteltm  <if  Haalfui  i»  m 
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THE  YANKEE 

Cork  Puller 

A  Household 
Necessity 


rrct.pi  i.f  pritc,      Afler    30    dar"'    In-i,   ■■■•i 
clieerrullr  refnudrd  If  not  pleased. 

Nickel  Plated.  >I.3S-    Sliver  Plated,  ti-go 

or  llatell,  etc..  wKh  clamp  for  Gounler.  Nkke 

PUted,  ta.ao 


THE  OILCHRISTC0..I 


^Lafay 


test.,  Ml 


Buy  from  the  maLnuf&cturer  &1 

Wholesale   Prices 


No.  974    Rockvr 


Our  Price,  «ST.5T 


No.  189  L    Dresser 

Odf  Price,  Vlfi.Sfl 

\Vc  are  the  only  turnilure 
manuraciurers  selling  direct  lo 
the  people  at  wholesale  prices. 


The  Only  McNichols 
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People  who  wear  heavy  woolen  un- 
derclothing, which  shuts  fresh  air  out 
from  the  body,  are  like  folks  who  live 
in  overheated  houses  with  the  windows 
closed.  They  never  enjoy  permanent 
health.  The  body  clad  in  Dr.  Deimel 
Underwear  lives  in  a  fresh,  healthful 
atmosphere  which  g;ives  tone  to  the 
entire  system. 

Baokltl,    Ifllia^  all  oboul  it,    with 
samplts  b/ Liit'cn-Mcsh,  mailid/rtt. 

The  Deimel  Linen-Mesh  Co. 


Dont.  r. 


F.  70  —  491  BraB.dwB.y,  New  York 


A  WKitely  Exerciser 
For  Christmas 

Serve?  \he  double  jnlqiosc  of  pleasing  and 
benefiting  the  recipicm.  while  ilie  giving 
of  a  Wliiiely  evinces  ihe  wise   judgment  of 


Special 

Xmas  Offer  | 

iMprcssBffC.    a.r 

"SS 

urward  one 
prepaying 

money    ,f 

PRICES:    /i. 
S>.  S3.  $4.  $4 
paid. 

%ni.d%r. 

dultl;  pre- 

The  WKitely 


The  Juvenile  Whitely     | 

Sl» 

or  tho«  under  slLti-is 

Slz. 

orlhoieoverili,    St.BO 

New  Whiicly  Eookltt  Free.     Send  posul. 

Whilely  Exerciser  Co. 

43  PontlBc  Bldg.    ~    63  Donicsilo  Bld«. 

CHICAGO  —  NEW  YORK 
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AH  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 


PriG*  S2.50  to  $4.S0 

Bt&sell  Carp«t  Sweeper  Co.  "'^'Graod  Baplds,  Kieh. 


THLKINNEAR. 

5^A^Pa)STCCL  CEILINGS 
SlDLWAliSWAINSCariNO 

ARCniTtCTS  ^PECITY 
■CONTfWCTORS  a  OWNERS  APPROVL 

55^  INTnOiKKiNO  JoiNrc£K5imniw 

PLAM5  OR  M[:j°fiUl?LMLHT3  NECt35AKj' 
TO  DETtRMlML  COST. 
LAKOt  VAP  1E.TY  OF  Dr510N5. 
WRITE.    roR    C/S.Ti*>J-OOUC 

ThCKlNNE^AR.  &  0  ACER  Ctt 

MFO. CQLUM5US.O  US." 


Tact,     Taste, 


Good  Manners 


Good     Form 


Entei 

The  iieTent«ea  most  famoUH  social  wriMra.  Iii> 
cludiDK :  Mrs.  Ella  Whbslek  Wu.«)X,  Mrs. 
Jiihk  SkeswooD,  Mkb.  Burton  Kinosland,  Adb- 
i.AiDE  Gordon,  Mia.  Harbikt  Hi-hbakd  Ayer, 
Mrs.  Margaret  E.Sanustkk,  Mrs.  John  A.  Lo- 
gan, and  Mabion  Hakland,  have  prepared  a  new 
couroe  of  Instruction  Id  social  usage  and  deport- 

oer.  All  MhI  i*it  book  for  the  Imliw  eifiTciixkioofcUlS™. 
Uood  DULQuers  art  today  cbenU&J  Co  vuccva 

Our  Bureau  of  Enquiry 


UNIQUE     AND     USEFUL     CHItlS^I  MAS     OIFT 


Root's  Underwear 

For  Men,  Ladies,  and  Cblldren 


nelha^i 


gcxMis  are  genuine  camd- 
nair.  vJiner  manes  are  only  '■  camclhair"  in 
name.  Kool's  Natural  Woul  goods  Br«  made  of 
ihe  combined  woola  of  while  and  black  »hecp  or 
lambs,  and  conlaio  no  dyed  lualerial.  Kool's 
While  Wool  and  Merino  goods,  sterling  value. 

Sold  by  principal  dealers  in  New  Vork  and  all 
large  cities.      It  not  by  yours,  write  to 


ROOT'S    UNDERWEAR, 


NEW  YORK 
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Cheap  eggs 
are  as  good  as 
cheap   lamp- 
chimneys. 
Macbeth. 


If  yon  use  a  wrong  chimney,  you  lose  ; 
good  deal  of  both  light  and  comfort,  am 
^aste  ■  dollar  or  two  a  year  a  lamp  oi 
chimneys. 

Do  yoa.  want  the  Index?     Write  me. 
Macbeth,   Piltsbureh. 


ORSEII  HOW  BDd  e"  ''ard^  I°r  Ihi 


wflh  Memo  a. 

NO  MORE  FORGETTING. 


Best  Riu 

Genuine  aeal^tlclo  case.  sqIccI 

Includiiuf  cards  from  do%v  ur 


Ry  MRS.  HELEN  ARHSTRONQ. 

The  use  of  cheese  iu  various  forms  is 
becoiniiig  more  frequent  every  year  and 
it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  as  cheese 
furnishes  proteid  in  a  high  degree.  A 
mild  cream  cheese,  cooked  only  enough 
to  be  melted,  is  easily  taken  care  of  by 
the  average  stomach,  and  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  the  raw  article.  Cheese  by 
itself  is  too  concentrated  and  needs 
Starchy  food  with  it  to  make  a  perfect 
combination.  The  ideal  form  of  starch 
is  obtained  in  Kingsford's  Oswego  Com 
Starch,  a  product  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  years  and  is  considered  the  staDd- 
ard  of  excellence.  By  combining  this 
with  cheese  we  may  prepare  many 
wholesome  and  delicious  dishes.  One 
of  the  daintiest,  perhaps,  is  in  the  form 
of  a  croquette,  and  this  may  be  served 
either  as  an  entree,  with  broiled  toma- 
toes, or  a  tomato  sauce,  or  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  a  salad. 

CHEESE  CROQUETTES. 
Make  a  cream  sance  with  two  table- 
spoons of  butter,  three  level  tablespoons 
of  Kingsford's  Oswego  Com  Starch  and 
a  cup  of  milk.  Beat  into  this  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  and  season  highly  with  paprika 
and  a  little  salt.  Add  two  tablespoons 
of  grated  cheese,  and  when  melted  re- 
move from  fire  and  stir  in  gently  one 
and  one-half  cups  of  mild  cheese  cut  in 
cubes.  Cool  the  mixture  thoroughly, 
shape  into  squares  or  diamonds  and 
bread  them  as  any  croquettes.  Fry  in 
hot  fat,  drain  well  on  soft  paper  and 
serve  in  a  nest  of  parsley  or  lettuce. 
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Ladies' 
Wear 
Sorid  Gold,  Enamels,  Silver,  Gun  Ueial  | 

or  Gold  rilled  Casings 
. .  Open  Face  or  Hunting  Cases  . 

NewEnglandWQlfih  Company  I 

I  37-19  Maidca  LaM,  New  Yorii 
OHila:'   131437  Wabuh  *«.,  Chlowp 

Claiu  SpfctkdB  BIda.,  San  rraoclsca 


Colonial  $12 
Mantels   andw 


oBtartlstluFlreiilacpMaBIFia  turn  a 
lettln  rolonlml.ElliKbMIi*a,R«uagw>L>. 


PHILA.  &  BOSTON  FACE   BRICK  00. 

p.  O.  Sox  gill,        -      -       .      .        Baatea,  Mam 


It  Sialia  of  Bnltiii*  In  urlUng  t«  atttrtiMM 
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Is   Your   Personality 
Earning  You  Dividends  ? 


The 
eRorLs 


ing    ( 


bigKc 


nmg   ma: 


whose 


pcrs. 


n.  Not  by  giving  t 
them  to  sell  anything.  In  a  word,  to 
person aU lies.  There's  nothing  myster 
the  sanest,  soundest  kind  of  practical  ci 
A  Salesman,  whether  he  is  a  ret;til  cl< 
things  to  individuals),  a  commercial  tr; 
prise  organized   for  profit,  is  one  who  praci 


g  to  sell,  but  by  (iltini 
big  dividends  on  Ihei 
about  the  process.  Il' 
in  sense  rightly  applied. 
I  merchant,  a  specialty  salesman 
',  a  promoter,  or  the  head  of  a  g 
1  the  Art  of  Selling;.     Every 


and  by  practica 


ns  success  in  life? 
It  is  preemiocntly 


underlying  science.  In  thi 
Salesmanship  is  now  for  lli 
able  form.      Its  mastery  means  ; 

First— That  you  will  start  with  yourself,  ar 
develop  to  a  marked  degree  (hose  positive  quali 
and  sure  progress  in  life. 

Sfcond — That  you  will  acquire  the  ability  t 
may  be— lo  analyse  ami  arrange  in  a  logical  mi 
naturally  and  forcefully  appeal  to  the  human  m 

r-SiV./— That  you  will  be  able  to  ' '  size  up  " ; 
(not  hypnotism  nor  "  second  sight  "),  inSuenc 
proposition. 

This  is  what  I  am  successfully  leaching  to  hundreds  of  students  of  : 
lions  in  liie  by  correspondence.  This  is  what  I  can  leach  you.  and  yo 
your  leisure  hours.  Don't  you  See  that  for  you  its  mastery  really  mes 
Not  any  small  success  either,  but  great,  big,  permanent  success.  Pie: 
ilersland.  I  have  no  fine-spun  Iheories  or  "  isms  "  for  you  to  study— 
a  practical  proposition— the  refined  gold  of  successful  experience, 
great,  it  is  so  absolutely  practical,  ihat  leaders  in  comtnerce.  trade,  thought,  culture,  and 
human  progress  have  given  to  this  course  the  unusual  indorsement  of  ihcir  active 
support.  Such  men  as  IIin.  John  V.  Farwf.li.,  Alexander  II.  Revei.l,  Reiiht 
Rev.  Bishop  Sami'f.],  Fallows,  Cassius  M.  Faine.  Hokace  B.  Fakkek.  of  Marshall 
Field  St  Co..  and  a  number  of  otbera  oE  like  prominence,  Each  in  his  chosen  calling 
has  achieved  a  marked  degree  of  success.  Each  has  crystaUized  for  rur  sludeots  the 
basic  principles  of  his  success  in  specific  form  upon  special  subjects.  This  is  in  adjli- 
Iton  to  the  regular  course  of  lessons,  which  Is  further  supplemented  by  a  series'.of 
helpful  sidelights  on  vital  points.  Also,  each  student  has  the  privilege  of  special  cor-^ 
respondence  with  the  school  for  a  period  of  one  year.     This  maki      '      '  ■       ' 

pefBOnal,  as  well  as  practical.     I  am  placing  within  your  reach  a 
for  the  betterment  oE  your  present  place  in  life,  no  matter  how  high  that  may 
be.      Vou  are  amhllious.      You  wish  to  progress.     You  know   that  there  is 
neither  luck  nor  chance  in  any  big,  permani 
dersland  that  to  most  surely  succeed  in  any  catling 
harmony  with  its  underlying  laws— its  science.     I  will  put  you 
harmony  with  grealer  success— give  you  the  means,  point  out  Iht 
way,  watch  over  every  slep  in  the  development  of  your  powers  lo 
a  marked  degree.     In  short,  plant  your  feet  on   the   solid  rock 
of  immutable  laws  and  start  you  right  to   belter   thini 
higher   position  —  more    money.     I   have  here  opened 

door  of  opponunity  to  you.      1  will    know  that  you    have      ^  Please  Bond,  wllhout 

stepped  within  when  I   receive  Ihe    coupon    on  this      ^      coat  to  me,  by- 

•■■  -■--•-  your  "-">- ""-1  "-iHrP"  ^    _»I*««»>™«;^ 


SHUiNM 

SCHOOL  or 
scitNnnc 


A  profit-bring- 
ing study  for 
leisure  hour^ 
at  home  or  on  the  road. 


9WNcClni|BriMI«g. 


ic  and  address. 


n  Hirltlift  to  aimrtlnn 
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HOW  TO  CONVERSE 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

By  Our   Method    We   Have  Taught    Hundreds— How   to  Succeed 

in  Business^How  to  Obtain  and  Hold  a  Better  Position — 

How  and  When  and  Where  to  Tall<— for  Profit 


free     of     charge     to     youf 
address.      This   book   too- 

llustrations  in  colon  I 
of  the  leading  makes  of  I 
pianofl  of  the  present  time,  I 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  I 
of  everyone  contemplating  I 
Ihe  purchase  of  an  instm- 

$50    . 
Besides  you  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  selection  from  Ihe  I 
World's  Largest 

Varied  Stock. 
24  Leading  Makes  ofPiaao*.  | 
We     also     include     a    copy    of     our     12 -page     Bargain      List     of     Slightly-Used     Pianos. 
New  Upright  Pianos,  $125  to  300  and  upwards.    Good  Used  Pianos(tlio">ughly  overhauled)  choice  I 
of  several  hundred,  Squares$50;  UprightsJlOOand  upward.  Easy  monthly  payments  maybe 
inged.  WeshipPianoseverywhere.  Schedule  of  Freight  Rates  includi   "i       ijvery  Bargain  L 


LYO       6  HEALY, 


Ad     IE     Sti       ,  Chlc&go 


THEYOl 


[COMPANION 


•OF   I80J:jF^S2 

via  Purdua&SSines  -z-rr^JT. 


ANNUAL 

SUBSCRIPTION! 

OFFER. 


V          ^ 

jl  J        Christmas 

^r^   Present  Coupon. 

^VH                     It  7<re  cirt  out  iDd  Mod  thi*  allf  m  O.c   rum*  ijI 
^■H            l!:i*   nucaKne   ai  once.  wUh   nan>«   •ml    vldr^H    aii't 
^■H            *I'7S-  <rc  mB  •end 

fonulLe        ^H 

^^H           Lrtfl     I      th«i™.min«:w««k«o((»«rj,lfleliirfto(( 
^^H                     ^                    the  boBtilul  Holidmy  NHfnbari ;  vImj 

on'^m.m°i!l    ^| 

^^^        (jrl  ft   2     '•*•■  'H»x^'»ph«»   In  '»  "^W"  ""'I 

Sub«rip,,=n        ■ 
nay   addre™,            ■ 

^^^^^^^^            Uji  1904    ->  library  fj(  tiM  Um  r*MlI>i|i  («r 
H            ^^^^^            every  tMmfa«/ <i<  1^  funtU)'.                      ,„,, 

^    THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION, 

^B                                Boston,    M«MM:hu««lt*. 
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P 


HOW  TO  CONVERSE 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

By  Our  Methfxl    We   Have   Taught   Hundreds — How  to  Succeed 

in  Business— How  to  Obtain  and  Hold  a  Better  Position — 

How  and  When  and  Where  to  Talk— for  Pivfit 


If  foa  can't  call,  write  to  db  l«r  It 


■pUly  b> 


«  Had  oddreucB  ol  student*  wbo  live  In  yoar  own  locality. 

If  rcfo^nizeil  by  peopte  leekin^  id  belter  [heir  poAlLlont  it  ■  tm^tmt  VI 
Umployen  of  htip  In  Hrtr  mercimilc  cublikftincnrt  hmc  grcatli^  cilcduta^eiI  anr  cffDni  in  ■Iritlaf  W  caidVAle  ■■apf  gar  MvdA 

THE  ART  OF  TtLKIHB  FOR  BUSIIESS 

Tb  DU  eh  t,  Coupled  With  The  Ability  To  Talk  To  -   l  '     '      ."     " I'       ]'    "j  I    1111*1 

TALKIHfl  IN  SOCIETY 

SiLESXEH,  AGENTS,  UNIEERS,  SOCUL  iSPIRftNTS.  NEED  OUR  COURSE  OF  STUDY 


A.  P.  OARDINEfl,  P 


STUDENTS  ARE  INSTRUCTED  INDIVIDUALLY 

...  Wede.elop=.cli.wJe.l'.Indi.idu.i«Tle.   LeuoD.  .Dd  l».<n,»»n  p.p. 
.inicrlon.  .cci.mp.nv  "cK  wteki,  In.t.Umcnl  .flcon..     Wecrain  jou. 

ZOlh   CENTURY   INSTRUCTION  CO.,  Box  2,  Central   Bank   Butldlnj,  N.  V.  C 


e  MpeniUy  prMci! 


Jn^yv-A/rt^n-n/'  (lia^yv<ir  ^A-t^uxcf 


Piano  Book 

free  of  charge  to  yout 
address.  This  book  coo- 
(ains  illustralions  in  colure 
dC  ihe  leading  makes  ot  I 
pianos  of  the  present  time,  I 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  I 
of  everyone  coatera^Latlcg  I 
tbe  purchase  of  an  iDStrq-  I 
ment.  We  quote  lo^veal  I 
Chicftgo  prlcea,  and  caa  I 
save  yon  $50  or  mtvre. 
Besides  you  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  selection  from  the  | 
World's  Lvgeat 
kod  moat 
Varied  StocH. 


24Le«fiiigM«kesofKaiMM.  | 

We     also     include     a    copy    of     our     12-pa^     Bargain      List     of     Sligbtly-Used      Pianos. 
New  Upright  Pianos,  $125  lo  300  and  upwards.    Good  Used  Pianos  (thoroughly  overhauled!  choice  j 
of  several  hundred,  Squares  JSO;  UprightsSlOOandupward.  Easymonthly_gai'mentsinav  be  ar-  | 
ranged.  WeshipPianoseverywhere.  IScheduIe  of  Freight  Rates  Incltldi  "         "fiwy  Bargain  L 

LYO:      6  HE.AL-V,  &    n     <  ^Chlca 


The  YOUTH'S 
COMPANION 


Is  the  Best  Christmas  Present  for  $1.75. 
See  Offer  on  the  Other  Side  of  this  Leaf. 

No  other  publication  gives  so  much   trustworthy  information, 
so  many  good  stories,  amusing  and  instructive  anecdotes,   poetry 
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LVXFER  PRISM 


WINDOWS 
SKYLIGHTS 
SIDEWALKS 


Ma.ke    Ga^s    Unnecessa^ry 

Crcinily  you  ci.r;  Jrc  a  building  (igh^f^Ey  Luihr  Prlira™      "       "*'   '°  '""   "   ""   '"   '""" 

AMERICAN   LUXFER   PRISM   COMPANY     ^K     >4S  W     bi-h   A\pnii<     Chicago 
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Drinh. 


WTMIA 

Water 


It  is  used  by 


People  of  Refinement  in  Their  Homes 

who  recognize  its  superior  qualities  as  a  taWe  water  aiid  find  it  indispens- 
able in  controlling  the  subtle  uric  acid  diathesis. 

COMBINE  HEALTH  WITH  PLEASURE  AND  SATISFACTION 
by  drinking  only  this  noted  water. 

For  sale  by  Druggists,  Fancy  Grocere  and  Wine  Merchants. 

The  Sim  in  IIi'l  C.allon  buttlti.  The  SpjikUm;  '»  Opart,  Pinl  and  Spl.t  Bntlls*. 
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I 


I 


Triumph 

in 

Sugar 

Making! 


Sold  only  in  5 lb.  sealed  boxes! 


rOR_YOUR-DEN 


Clochs  Made  to  Order 

Killam  &  Co.,  ''iH^^t sl 
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The  KNABE  PIANO 


The  inimitable  Tone  and  Touch 
of  the  RNAfiE,  FIANO  are 
invaluable  to  the  musicieui 
interpreting  the  master- 
pieces of  the  ^eat 
composers. 

SaidJoF  KNABE  iooklet. 


W?RNABE€v 


JfeffHa-t    SoMmare     Hiisiji^taa 


The  Spartan 

DUPLICATE  WHIST  CASE 


liH  UltlucHMi.  OK  In.  Bq.x3ia.hlgh 
niidi,  13  imckti  u[  high-gnule  cards,  ahuflled 
l)-|cii)]»y.  HItH  mi  tulilo  whIlB  pUyiiig.  The 
1  niiHjiIr,  rumiMff,  nnd  loKtcal  device  nude  for 
limlu  u'lilit.  No  possible contasion of  hkiuU, 
ilti^rillim  to  N.  S.  K.  W.  vr  dnier  nrccMaiT. 
:i'i'tK  IliF  canla,  will  last  k  llfetlnw,  fMSj  la 
V  iiiHiut,  willd  laHlioganf  bBuitlfoUr  SnUMd, 


MdiT  illail> 


/  5/"". 


BEARD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

208  FinsT  Ave.,  So.  Mihneapous,  Minn. 


wrKlHff  to  a^vrtltm 
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"  Why  Is  the  ANGELUS  better  than  any 
of  its  Imitators— other  piano  piayersf  " 

Speaking  exactly,  the  ANGELUS  is  not  a 
"piano  player,"  bul  a  means  or  playing  aid 
with  which  you  can  p'ay  any  known  piano 
m\alc  as  il  should  l>e played.  Beyond  lis  gen- 
eral superlotily  in  construction— and  it  Is  ihe 
product  o[  the  Messrs.  While,  of  whom  there 
are  three  living  genera  lions  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  work  o<  perfecting  high  class 
musical  inslruments — its  Phrasing  Lever  re- 
moves this  instrument  to  a  class  by  itself 
where  the  imitators  vith  their  automatic  ex- 
pression indicators  cannot  follow. 

THE  PHRASING  LEVER,  a  small  Ivory 
tablet,  simply  frees  the  performer.  You  can 
play  any  music  you  like  with  all  the  grace  and 
expression  known,  If  you  have  an  ANGELUS. 
If  you  wish  lo  play  any  composition  In  Ihe  con- 
ventional manner,  you  will  find  this  very  sim- 
ple, as  the  rolls  are  plainly  marked:  bul  when 
you  wish  to  improvise,  so  to  speak,  or  vary  the 
playing  to  suit  every  whim  or  fancy,  you  must 
have  the  ANGELUS  PHRASING  LEVER. 


:].  WoodmuiKB  Pknia 


JH  [nnrsiiollt:  ....        FoUf  r  A  Waldo 

Nea'ITiivpn,Conn.^trClAiie1»LT1iFTmI£Shi'pliii4Co. 


THE    WILCOX    <&    WHITE    CO. 
MCRJDCN,  CONN.  U,  S.  A. 


CUDAHY'S 

R.ex  Brand 
Beef  Extract 

"THE  TASTE  TELLS" 

For  Soupt.  Jauca*     liaaf   *Ta^t 
Savory  Sundrie*  and    OGGJ     £.  BU 

,Sacur«  B  fet  of  tba 

Famous  Cudahy  A-I   Silver 

Plated   Bouillotk  Spoons 


»  of  Htvlim  Ik  urttlag  to  uteirtlf-$ 
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lMPIAHOHD$F..CHIllSTHASMt 


P^J^^OM    CREDIT""=^ 


Your  choice  of  above  pieces  for  $50££ 

At  $5  Honthly:  £?SVMSl".^'dS'SSSSc;'a6."i!,'Sh'Bi 

chami  paid.  The  bolincc  M,  youcan  lend  ui  in  B(ht  equal  inonthly  minne 
If  yauruledionfaiLiin  any  way  Id  Itiecl  four  anticEpatlDnt,  sendil  ha<:kandyOL 
retbndcd  11  once.    UurCataloffkicthows  hundreda  of  pieces  at  dija  price,  an 

,    ITiKliT  The  Lottls  Smtem  a  VCTT  little  Oar  Gnanuitee  CertUlia. 

.-  .^v,  .^ 1  < — „ .  r-k-:_i,.^- — if^j  taA\  every  Dbmnnd,  Ib  iJie  itmnaett  and  broj 

bep^  everitKiedbr  a  reiponsiblehouK.    Our 

,  . jeiand  diuve  Syatetu  ii  Ihe mciit  liberal  ever  devised, 

inapnrovsliif  youTKlec-  [or  yon  can  retumBnyDL  '  '       ■  -     - 

ic-blih  ol  the  price  and  and  get  the  full  amuunl  ( 
itherffoodaora  laT^crDi 


LOFTtS  BROS.  CSb  CO.— Diamonds— WaCcKes— Jewelry 
Dept.   P-33.    92  to  98  State  S%vmm%,  CHICAGO.  Il.t« 


*  RtMlm  ef  Riehmt  In  urlilng  to  adutrtlni 
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Anheuser-Busch 


Plaques 


With  Calendar  Plaque  for  1904 

At  great  Dxpenae,  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Ass'n  has  secured  from  the  brush 
■^  *■  of  Ihe  celebrated  color  arlist,  A.  Von  Beust,  a  series  of  magnificent  oil  paintings, 
representing  the  artist's  conception  of  the  four  seasons.  These  are  reproduced  with 
splendid  fidelity  as  to  detail  and  coloring,  in  the  form  of  four  plaques, "Spring  Breezes," 
"Summer  Flowers,"  "Aatomn  Hkhes,"  "Winter  Winds,"  and  an  additional  plaque  cod- 
taining  the  twelve  raonlhly  calendars  for  1901.  The  five 
plaques  are  each  12  inches  in  diameter,  lithographed 
in  the  highest  style  of  art,  fourteen  printings  oa  finest 
ivory  china-finished  cardboard,  with  relief  embossing, 
ing  the  effect  of  hammered  metal  rims. 


^^Ufi/)^^*ns^  K]^i^!'i?i]S^i!lH'i=8'i 


Iniratau  »Bd  irown. 
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NmUwi  tilt  RiBlia  ^  atnltmt  In  mritlag  ta 
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MENU 

CLAMS   ON  '^^iAI.F  SHELL 

CRFAW    Or^HkCH   SOUP 
TIMBALF.   OF   H>:i'm|^|K   LOBSTER   SAUCE 

PEAS     y^^^^^^^^l 

is=^\  M 

cHCRnv  s*olBfefcg-jj^B 

W^^ 

^^^ 

\^ 

COFFEE 

A  iiriiVSTiii: 


,,■1.1.  w.,1,.r  us  ft  cllcettlvn  Wnlo.    S*Btj5!a|t''l 

iTVr'H-  l'Tiril|Mlll.   WllukCBllB,   WisODIISUU  '",'    I 
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R    CHRIijTMAS 


Dellat* 
Watch 


'msii 


NO  TIME  LIKE  THE  PRESENT  AND 
NO  PRESENT  LIKE  THE   TIME 

Hole  your  brain  for  a  Christmas  present,  hut 
\oii'll  always  come  back  to  a  watch  as  being  gifl- 
vi\  with  a  charm  possessed  by  no  oihfr  thing  in 
the  world. 

In  the  hearts  of  two  million  American  boys,  the 
Tngersol!  Watch  is  enshrined.  They  will  remeni- 
{ier  il  as  a  faithful  companion  for  years,  almost 
hourly  reminding  of  the  giver  who  chose  so  wise- 
U,  From  it  they  have  learned  their  first  lessons 
ill  the  value  of  time  and  punctuality. 

Any  man,  too.  will  treasure  an  Ingersol!  for  every- 
day use,  or  to  carry  on  outings  and  for  the  desk. 


ASK  FOH  AN  INGERSOLL-NAME  ON  DIAL 


ROBT.niNCEI^OU&BRO.  DEPT.28-   51  MAIDEN  UNE.NEWYORK 
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Ji  Great  Offer  I     a  Gt  Utgazine 


^THLY 


En       led.  Improved. 

lOc.  a  Copy;  $1.00  a  Year. 

We  belUve  in  LoUe't  MonOiljr.  It  is  growing  bigger  in  6uUt, 
broader  in  policy,  timelier  in  mailer,  more  human  in  Ireaiment. 
L«ilie'i  fAoai^\y/or  igof  is  Ihe  best  maga:!infwehaveeferplaHtitd. 
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A  Syslem  of  units 


Tht  jbove  IS  but  one  of  several  interior  views  showing  the  variety  of  arrange- 
mcnt  to  which  the  "Elastic"  Bookcases  are  adapted.  Other  views,  sent  with 
catalog,  show  them  in  various  artistic  arrangements  in  library,  parlor,  den,  hall, 
etc.  The  "Elastic"  Bookcase  is  the  original  and  only  perfect  sectional  case 
made.  The  doors  are  non-binding,  dust-proot,  operate  on  roller  bearings,  and 
positively  cannot  get  out  of  order.  The  base  units  are  furnished  either  with 
or  without  drawers.  Made  in  a  variety  of  woods  and  finishes  and  carried  in 
stock  by  dealers  in  principal  cities  —  or  direct  from  factory,  freight  paid. 


"EI»*Ue"  Gatwn* 


3^«  Slokc^Verwickc^^o.  Cincinnati 
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A  Nutritious  Food  Drink  for  All  Ages 


Prepared  by  Dissolving  inWaterOnly 
"'OCOOKING  OR  MILK  REQUIRED 

PRICE,  SO    CENTS 
|j_^         SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  -^^ 

'lORLICKS  POOD  CO. 

Jokdo,.  Racine. wis.,  us.a.  ^^.cj 


"The  st{mtiar(l  of  excellence  and  purity*^ 

Horlick's  Malted  Milk  is  a  complete,  pure  food.  Composed 

of  pure,  rich  milk  and  choice,   malted  grains.   Sample-  of 

powder  or  tablet  form,  or  both,  will  be  sent  free  on  requeat. 

Ask  for  HORLICK'S  at  all  druggists. 
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IF  you  are  in  the  habit  o(  sending  blankets  to  a 
professional  cleaner  you  do  not  realize  how  satis- 
factorily they  can  be  washed  at  home  with  Ivory 
Soap.  The  Ivory  is  made  of  the  purest  vegetable 
oils,  which,  while  cleansing  thoroughly,  preserve  the 
softness  and  elasticity  of  the  wool  fibre.  To  prove 
how  good  it  is  for  blankets  have  any  fine  woolen 

Eiece  carefully  washed  in  Ivory  Soap  suds.    It  will  be 
)und  as  soft  and  light  as  before  and  beautifully  clean. 


i  BLANKETS  AN!)  RLMEN  THEIR  SOFTNESS.- 
Ivory  Soap  his  bren  diswIvM.    Uiy  In  J  plac 


■ory  Siup  In  holllBC  w 


THE  ADVENT  of  the  original  Pianola  began  a  new  era  in  the  history  i 
of  music — not  because  it  was  the  first  invention  for  playing  the    piano 
automatically,  for  it  was  not,  but  because  by  its  aid,  for  the  HrsC  time  in 
the  history  of  music,  the  performance  of  an  automatically  played  piano 
reflected  the  individuality  of  the  performer. 

It  was  this  feature  in  particular  that  lifted  the  Pianola  out  of  the  realm  of  mere 
mechanics  and  gave  it  instant  recognition  in  the  world  of  Art.  It  is  this  feature 
to-day,  this  almost  unlimited  power  left  with  the  individual  performer  to  interpret 
the  thought  of  the  composer  that  makes  the  Pianola  an  instrument  of  music,  and 
not  a  musical  machine. 

Bui,  ti  a  great  philosopher  has  laid  : 

"With  power  lo  creaie  comes  responsibility  for  creation." 

And  while  >ome  wiih  thdr  pnvioui  knowledge,  or  perlupi  rnstinctiTe  drrtoition  of  bov  ■  difficult 
campoACton  ihould  be  rcndDtd,  find  the  E^anolji  of  invilu^le  wiituice  in  supplying  the  lechnjquc,  the  loi 
^lied,  Che  ten  well  infurmcd,  the  annj  of  icudenB  to  whom  the  gmc  nUDct  of  muiic  are  practicaU)'  unkjiown 
tetiitoiy — and  Hpecially  [he  novice,  who  knowi  nothing  of  rautli  except  that  he  ]•  tbnd  of  it  and  mrould  like 
lo  nuke  it  jbr  hiniKlf — these  h»e  from  the  iint  felt  the  need  of  nme  kind  of  1  guide  for  the  iM  M  the 
technique  lO  completely  at  their  dJ^Kwal.  They  know  that  they  can  play  great  maaterpiecei  without  miuing  a 
note — that  with  almoit  no  etTott  they  can  accomplish  the  mott  briiltinc  tuna  and  fiaga>pliy,  and  obiaia 
lOulD  thai  liiTe  alwayl  been  the  envy  of  the  old  KboDl  of  [uaniUj — 

But  huw  endow  it  all  with  intelligence? 

How  eipren  ideuwhrn  one  haa  teallyno  ideai  to  erpten  f 

The  pn^lem  hai  iti  difncuhia.     All  printed  direction!  are  nuniJaily  inadequate,  ai 
ibe  veibally.  Cot  iniDnce,  bow  Padeiewekj  playi  one  of  his  tintuiei  id  that  laj  i 
could  give  the  (intat  imitation  of  the  rendering  is,  of  course,  prcpo«[eroui. 

Five  years  ago  the  answer  had  not  been  made.     To-day  it  is  found  ii 
Metrostyie,  the  latest  development  of  the  Pianola — an  authorilativ 
followed  but  not  obligatory  guide  to  intelligent,  musicianly  interpretation. 


'The      r 

M  e  trostyle 
Pianola 

Its  Place  and  Influence  in  Musical 
Education 


THE  INFLUENCE  the  Metrostyle  Pian- 
ola Is  to  have  upon  Musical  Education 
can  not  be  estimated.  There  never  having 
been  anything  like  it,  there  is  nothing  with 
which  it  can  be  compared!  but  some  of  its  pos- 
sibilities are  easily  apparent. 

Here,  for  instance,  on  a   roll  of  Metrostyle  m 
tending   its  entire  length  in   innumerable  curves,  wa 
angles,  is    an    ex  press  Ion -line    drawn    by  the    Metroi 
which    Paderewski    has     indicated,    note     by    note,    phrase     by 
phra>:e,  all  the  Illimitable  shadings,  rhythmical  accents,  pauses 
and    sudden    crashes    with    which    he    plays    this    composition. 
We    know    this    is   so,   because   the    roll   bears   Padercwski's 
certificate  that 

"The  line  on   ihi)  roll  indicmtes  the 
tempo  according  to  my  interpretadon." 

This,  in  itself,  is  wonderful.     No  such  record  of  a  great  musician's 
thought  was  ever  supposed  possible.      But  it  is  only  the  beginning: 

By    following    with  the    Metrostyle    this    same   expression-line    as    the 
Metrostyle   music  passes  through  the  Pianola  any  one  can  repeat  the  interpre- 
on  given  by  Paderewski! 
What    teacher,    what    system,    what    conservatory,    unassisted    by   the   , 
Metrostyle  Pianola,  can  accomplish  a  result  like  this.'     And  i 
is  only  one  example. 

Already  the  Metrostyle  library  of  Interpretations  conuins  J 
hundreds  of  famous  compositions  so  marked — some,  and  always 
wherever  practicable,  by  the  composers  themselves;   others  by  I 
Hofman,  Bauer,  Paur,  Pugno,  Carreno — all   by  high  musical  1 
authority. 

It    was    realized    when     the    Pianola    was    first    invented 
and   its    principle  understood  that  it  would    make    familiar    and 
enjoyable  great  quantities  of  high-class  piano-music  that  hitherto 
had    been    generally    unknown    or    neglected.     That    it  has 
'v^i^u         already  done  so  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  in  mi 
I'^HK      circles  everywhere;  but  now  that  the  Metrostyle  ailach- 
.  ^^Bi     ment  adds  to  the  perfection  of  Technique  with  which 
^^^^H    these  unfamiliar  gems  are  executed,  the  crowni       e  xcel- 
■  B^V     lence    of    intelligent     interpretation,     the     far-re:    hing  k 
J  f  W     influence  of  the  Metrostyle  Pianola 
^  ■^^       factor  passes  beyond  all  computation. 


The 
Metros  ty  I  e 
Pianola 

As    Viewed    by    Musicians    and 
Composers 

HE  PIANOLA  is  almost  human  in  its  rendition 

The  Metrosiyle  places  the  Pianola  beyond 

all  competitors.     It  makes  the  Pianola  interesting 

pianists,   as  well  as   to  those  who  can  not  play  the 

The  Metrosiyle  will  enable  any  one  to  play   the  rolls  thar  I  mark 
the  tempo  of  each  composition  as  I  interpret  it. 

JOSEF  HOFMANN. 

I  consider  the  Pianola  Is  superior  in  every  way  Co  all  other  pianoforte- 

players,   and   I    am    convinced   that   no   insfrument    can    be    considered 

mpletc  unless  equipped   with   the   Metrosiyle,      One  is   amazed   to  find  how 

closely  it  is  possible  for  in  absolute  novice  to  approach  (he  interpretation  of  a 

great  artist  by  meana  of  this  mvcntion.  HAROLD  BAUER. 


wonderiiil  revelation  to  an  artist.     To  strike  the  keys  o^  the  piano 

ould  understand ;    bat  the  soul  of  the  music,  the  expression,  the 

h  and  tempo — to  believe  that  this  could  be  done  without  touching 

ith  the  iingcn  was  inconceivable.      I  had  to  see  and  hear  the  Pianola 

Tlic  Hmob  it  undoubtedly  the  greatest  plano-pluyer  in  the  world. 

yie  the  Panola  woiM  lack  the  one  feature  w  hich  makes  it  possible 

itudied  music  to  learn  to  interpret  Blutically  the  great  masterpieces. 

perfectly  the  delicate  gradations  of  tempo  as  interpreted  by  the 

and,  when  living,  even  by  the  composers  themselves.      It  is  extremely 

— invaluible  to  those  trying  to  learn  to  play  the  Pianola  with  expression. 

JOSEPH  SUVINSKI. 

The  Metrostyle  makes  the  I^anola  of  the  greatest  irtisdc  value 
places  it  in  a  mu^ca!  position  iar  ahead  of  any  other  instrument  of  thk  nature. 
MARK  HAMBOURG. 

The  Pianola  possesses  ill  the  claims  made  for  it  and  more.     To  the 
it  the  Metrostyle  represents  the  greatest  improvement  yet  made  in  perfecting  ( 
t  aFords  a  means  whereby  one  can  study  and  enjoy  a  wealth 
0  beyond  their  understanding.  MAURICE  GRAU. 

Pianola  alone  procures  in  general  the  greatest  pleasure  to 

s  \   but  the   Metrostyle  enables  eVen   the  player  without 

'technique  to  penetrate  into  the  spirit  of  each  compondon,  and  to 

1  of  the  greatest  pianists  and  musicians;    conse- 

snily  the  Pianola  ha^  i^esumable  value  for  every  student  of  mosic. 

ALFRED  HERTZ. 


m^^i^f^M 


•^?mm 


The 

M  e  tro  s  ty  I  e 

Piano  la 

Why  It  Should  Appeal   to  Everybody  Who  Cares 
for  Piano-music 

WHEREVER  THERE  is  a  piano— in  the  home,  the  club,  the 
school — no  matter  by  whom  played,  or  how  little,  or  how  much 
— there  should  be  the  Metrostyle  Pianola. 

Unlike  any  other  automatic  instrumentality  for  playing  the  piano, 
it  appeals  to  everybody  who  cares  anything  for  that  kind  of  music ; 

TO  THE  VIRTUOSO,  who  will  appredaie  the  combJMtion  of  a  mar- 
velous Technique,  extending  to  a  repertoire  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  any 
one  perfornicr,  wiih  a  suggested  imerpreiition  which  he  is  frecdther  to  follow  or 
discard,  but  which  is  intelligent,  and  often  hy  the  highest  possible  authority  ; 

TO  THE  TEACHER  who  will  find  in  the  Metrostyle  expression-line 
such  ideaj  as  to  inierprctalion  as  language  ia   utterly   incapable  of  conveying, 
cal  style  and  temperamcnl  invaluable  in  imparting  knowledge  ; 

of  hundreds  of  composiiions  of  the  great 
plav,  but  each  one  accompanied  by 
I  presenting      more     material     ^ 
number   of  concert-roonu ; 
not  only  able  to  play  intiicate 
note,  but  by  f<^owing  carefiiUy 
)  play  them  n  they  are  played 
;nt  otherwise  impoauble. 
\  detail  the  new  Pianola  is  a  marked 
ts  new  and  exclusive  powef 
:  most  difficult  compositions  that  has 


TO  THE  STUDENT,  b 
Liers  \vhich  i 


a    suggested    interpretadon,     thu: 
practical  study  than  is  alTorded  by 
TO  THE  NOVICE,  who 
pieces  of  which  he  does  r 
the  Metrostyle  interpretai 
by  (killed  musicians,  an  accomp 
In  many  matters  of  mechanica 
Improvement  upon  the  original  modt 
of  suggesting  a  detailed  interpretation  of 
made  it  an  achievement  without  parallel. 

IV/iat   Christmas  gift  would  be  likely 
vkere^er    there    is    a    piano,     unused    or 

A  hsmdiDrc'/iUuiIniTirt^'klct  Du'lhe  Met      . 
""i'iM=lj,Vj!^""p°«ni>l«"iT"Mttro"Tk,MOo"''pl 

The      A  E  O  L  I  A 
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seeking  that  "  soft,  cool  spot  ■'  which  liil 
,lo  forgelfulness?     There  is  one  mallress  thai 
pivcs  sleep  lo  the  sleepless — test  lu  llie  resl- 
I ess— the  famous 

OSTERMOOR 


Patent  Elastic  Felt 

Mattress 


$ 


15. 


How  manir  people  have  said  "I  would  give  a 
hundred  dollars  to  be  able  to  sleep,"  and  yet 
Ihejr  cling  to  the  lumpy,  bumpy,  unclean  hoir 
mattress  and  fearto  invest  (15  in  an  O?  term  nor 
which  yields  365 repose-dividends  a  year,  pay- 
able every  night.  These  are  gnaranleed.  You 
have  experience  without  expense  by  our  offer  of 

30  Nights'  FREE  Trial 

Our  Book 


IM 

tr,r-" 

•■W.3S 

■  ktt 

III.IH) 

3(-t 

jjibf"* 

■11.70 

4hrt 

wldhUlU 

1.1. IS 

*1M 

luhMWldl 

15.00 

UllbHSbllMhilW. 

Look  Dot  I    D«lcn 


is  FREE 


DdmEDii  1  piHUl  will  dc 


Oelermoor  &  Co.,  113  Elizsbetb  SI.  New  York. 


Suits  and  Jackets 

M.ile  10  Order     $Q   ,„  Sy^  A     C.l.loBue  .nd 
In     Ont    Week        Q   '**      4U     S-^pt'S    Free 


WeOuaraateeloFUVoB 


tear  we  cannot  lit  you  uk  your  bestdreiMd  Ir 

she  Is  probably  one  of  our  cualamen. 

OUR     OUARAWTEE     V^u  ..l..nori.Mndj.line. 


bat  prkea  are  oboM  liisll  wItM  Is  aMMar  ■•kei  lor  gar- 
oieoU  made  to  order ;  bealdea  we  gMraatae  to  lit  yoa. 

Tailored  SuitSi        -  -        $8  to  $40 

Visiting  Costumes,  -        -  $12  to  $35 

Handsome  Skirts,  -  -        $4  to  $20 

Stylish  jacketst   -  -        -    $8  to  $35 

tiice  im"  IlPfrif  nr  °,  wbr>  >ll]  irrmi  dnlFC,  ml^  yoo  ia"td"c°- 
wi!l  r^  "ificr  HvbiW  ti  l>  In'iUiItlT  °i  »d'!lll°r^"b.'ndi^ 

wTri7<r3.y  forMrwiJ™c.ii°ro«»oa7..adMinpl« 
ofTiiwHI  nmlerlili.icnl    Free    bf -aain  mtSl  U  aj  f^n  of 

%ATIOML  CLOAK  AND  SUIT  COMPANY 
in  and  121  WeM  13d  St.,  Nv*  Vork 


Mmtlfn  till  Rnltm  tf  Rnlmt  In 


rrltlma  U  Motrtl—ra 
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iBarline 

FOR    WASHING 

BLANKETS 

Saves  at  every   point. 


washed  by  delicate 
women.  Fine  thin 
safely  washed  by  stro 
women.  Directions 
on  each  package. 
PEARLINE  saves  most 
of    the    wear   because   it 


Saves  most  of  the  rubbing 


Vitalized  Phosphites. 

Brain 
and 

Nene 
Food, 


■•old  ariaclfle  *l 
fkt  Oi  BniD  aid 

WkHt"    '"' 

Has  been  used  more  Ihan  thirty  years  by  thousands 
of  active  business  men  and  women,  from  whom 
sustained,  vigorous  application  of  brain  and  nerv- 
ous power  is  required,  promptly  relieving  the  de- 
pression from  overwork,  worry,  nervous  excite- 
ment, and  sleeplessness,  inrrcasing  activity  and 
vital  force  by  feeding  the  brain  and  nerves  with 
the  exact  food  they  require  for  their  nutrition  and 

Afay  we  send yoii  a  ilescripliiie  pamphM  f 


S6  West  3sth  Street, 
New  York  City. 


r 


The  foHiidUion  of  the 

^  Pia.no 

is  a  solid  iron  irune  to  nippoK  tlie  twoitf 
tons  of  strait)  from  the  (tringi,  where  othff 
pianos   have    wood,   which   »   afiected  hf 

Titat  foundadon  pvn  and  jntuvtt  in 
wonderfiil  tone. 

It  makes  it  sttjr  in  tune. 

It  makes  the  superior  woHtnunahip  and 
materials  worth  while. 

It  makes  permanent  the  benefita  of  our 
forty-seven  yean'  expoioice. 

It  makes  it  maleriallj  better  dun   any 
other  piano,  and  hai  won  id  title — 
THE  OIJ>  ■  T.IJ*BIT. 

A  Catdogue  for  the  aan 

GEORGE  STk  R  «  GO. 
136  Fifth  Av<      0*.      -      Nnr  Yorit 


In  wrHlag  to 
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Did  You  Ever  Know 

That  Improper  Food  Often 
Causes  the    Liquor   Habit  ? 

It's  a  great  proposition  to  get  rid  of  a  taste  for  liquor  by  changing  food. 

Improper  food  and  stimulants  like  coffee  and  tea  create  unnatural  appetites. 
The  one  who  eats  only  proper  food  is  normal  In  health  and  therefore  normal  in 
appetite. 

By  way  of  example  take  the  case  of  a  well-known  business  man  of  Lowry 
City,  Mo.,  who  says:  "About  three  years  ago  my  appetite  failed  me  and  my 
food  disagreed  with  me.  I  got  weak,  nervous  and  dull  and  entirely  unfit  for 
business.     Then  like  a  fool  i  went  to  taking  liquor  to  stimulate  an  appetite. 

"  For  a  time  this  worked  well  and  I  thought  I  had  found  a  simple 
edy,  but  I  noticed  I  had  to  take  more  all  the  time  and  before  long  1  found 
that  [  could  not  get  along  without  the  whiskey  and  I  was  in  a  pitiable 
condition. 

"  I  tried  to  quit  but  it  seemed  impossible,  as  I  needed  nourishment 
and  my  stomach  rejected  food,  and  the  more  whiskey  1  drank  the 
worse  I  got.     I  kept  fighting  this  battle  for  more  than  two  years 
and  almost  gave  up  all  hope.     Then  I  noticed  an  article  about 
the  food  GRAPE-NUTS  and  concluded  to  give  it  a  trial. 

•'  I  found  I  could  eat  GRAPE-NUTS  with  a  relish  and 
s  the  first  food  that  I  found  nourishing  me  in  a  long 
time.     Soon  my  stomach  trouble  stopped,  my  appetite 
increased  and  then  the  craving  thirst  relaxed  until  all 
desire  for  drink  was  gone. 

"I  have   used  GRAPE-NUTS  now  for  more 
than  a  year  and  I  am  now  entirely  strong  and  ro- 
bust, entirely  cured  from  drink  and  able  to 
woik  hard  every  day.     My  gratitude  for 
GRAPE-NUTS  is  unspeakable,  as  "" 
has  saved  my  life  and  reputation." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek.  Mich. 
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TIFFANY 
SIVDIOS 


n  M(( 


id  ncculion   endow  the  productions  ol 
artistic  individuality  whicb  nuka 
(hem  particularly  appropriate  for 

HOLIDAY  AND  WEDDING  GIITS 

The  stock  now  asscmbUd  in  our  sludio  showrooms  includes  exclusive 
productions  in  Lamps  and  Electroliers,  Favrile  Glass  in  a  variety  o(  lomis, 
together  with  many  attractive  articles  suitable  (or  desk  furnishings  of 
boudoir  appointments. 

Photographs  will  be  sent  if  desired.    Correspondence  Invited. 

Showrooms  open  lo  visitors. 

TIFFANY'  STVDIOS,  333  to  341  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

One  Block  East  at  Madison  Sqatre 


;^3 


p-A'-:J?':l 


^-?i:S.^;^i.^t^^- 
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arfjttUerttts 


PIANOS 


IN  all  departments  of  the  arts  and  sciences  tlic  oldest  devotees  arc  the  most 
perfect  in  their  profession.  The  subtle  knowledge  that  comes  of  a  life-long 
experience  is  intensified  in  the  making  of  CHICKERING  PIANOS.  The 
founder  of  this  house  began  in  1823,  eighty  years  ago,  to  make  the  pianos  that 
bear  his  nanif.  Always  famous  for  the  excellence  of  their  tone,  they  are  to-day 
THE     UNQUESTIONED     SUPERIORS     OF     ALL    OTHERS 

MANUFACTURED      SOLELY      BV 

CHICKERING  &■  SONS 

PljfNOFORTE       MAKERS 


.■.■f,ci.,lly  aill alU»lU', 


786Tr«nont  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 


A  WINTER 
ON  THE 
PACIFIC  COAST 

For  an  KaA(«rD  person  tbere  is  noth- 
ing quite  so  eujojable  as  n  winter  ou 
ihe  PiLCillc  CoaHti,  that  country  being 
delightful  during  til e  winter  months 
from  Southern  Cfttifornla  to  Seattle. 
It  is  reiiched  best  from  the  East  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

whlcb  form  n  pHrt  nf  all  the  great 
transcontinental  routes.  Any  New 
York  Central  ticket  Agent  vWX  tell 
you  about  it. 


n  Ue  Hevttm  ef  Rtiiliuia  k 
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Tiffany  &  Co 


Diamond  and  Gem  Merchants,  Gold 
and  Silver  Smiths,  Stationers  and 
Dealers    in    Artistic     Merchandise 


a 


BLUE    BOOK" 

1904  Edition  now  ready  for 
the  Holidays.  Upon  request, 
a  copy  will  be  sent  to  intend- 
ing purchasers  without  charge 


The  "Tiffany  Blue  Book"  contains 

NO    ILLUSTRATIONS 

pictures,  or  cuts.  It  is  a  compact  little 
volume  of  about  400  pages,  with  full 
index,  giving  concise  descriptions, 
with  range  of  prices,  of  their  stock  of 
Jewelry,  Silverware,  Watches,  Clocks, 
Bronzes,  Porcelain,  Glass,  and  other 
Artistic  Merchandise,  suitable  for 
Holiday  Gifts  = 


Messrs. 
Tiffany  81  Co. 
suggest  to  patrons 
that  early  orders 
permit  of  more 
deliberate  selections 
and  the  advantage 
of  first  choice 
from  this  season's 
manufactures 
and  importations 
for  the  holidays. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 
are  strictly 
retailers. 
They  do  not 
employ  as:ents 
or  sell  their 
wares  through 
other  dealers. 


L 


Correspondence 
Solictted 


Union   Square,    New  York 
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MIRA 

Ml 


»*§uo 


LL^A"  Music  Boxes! 


To  our  Ime  of  "Stella" 
Music  Boxes  we  have  added 
tile  ■'  Mira,"  which  contains 
tile  latest  improvemenis  and 
many  attractive  features, 
l-'or  tone  quality,  durahilitVf 
and  iirilli.incy  of  execution 
It  has  no  equal. 

Prices  range  from  J7.50 
to  ;?  150.00.  Tunes  from 
20c.  up. 

Sold  by  leading  musk- 
box  dealers. 

Write  for  catalogue  and 
list  ot  tunes. 

JACOT   MUSIC  BOX   CO., 

41  Union  Square, 
New  York 


DEMCHTFUL  WATER  TRIPS 

via.  Palatial  Steamships  »f  ')'> 
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Reigns  in   the  Home 
Protected  by  Life  Insurance 

IN 

""iiiii'iirji. 

Insurance  Company  of  America 


dhnF.Dryden. 

President- 


Home  Office: 
NEWARK.N.J. 


J 
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^  Do  you  know  that  a  solid  floor  o{ . 
polished  hardwood,  laid  in  a  sinqile 
design,  can  be  put  dovm  over  an  tM 
floor  (or  but  litde  more  than  you'd 
pay  for  a  new  caiprt?  Because 
parquetry  floors  are  seen  in  die  6nest 
homes  in  the  anintty  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  are  too  cosdy  for 
the  less  pretentious  but  comfortaUe 
and  healthful  cmes. 

^Send  for  our  panquetiy  cata- 
logue.   You'll  6nd  it  intereatittg. 

Wood -Mosaic  Flocking  Ca 


New  Albmiy.  Ind, 


Rlf 


^\;t**ti.Ii  L       ^ 
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W.  L.  DOUGLAS 


$3.^  SHOE 


For  more  tliaD  a  ciiiarter  of 
Ceotury  W.  K  Douglas  shoy 
have  been  leadei-s  in  style,  lit 
and  wear.  They  have  earnwl 
u  world-OTde  reputation  by 
merit  alone.     They  are  the 
standard  everywhere. 
W.  L.  Douglas  «3.50  shoes 
have  the  style  and  char- 
acter of  85.00  and  *(j.00 
shoes.    They   are    made 
in  all   styles,  and  most 
every  kind  of  leather. 


The  immeu.se  sales 

Erova  they  are  tlie 
est,  because  W.  L. 
Douglas  makes  and 
sells    more    men's 
S3.50  shoes  than  any 
other  manufacturer 
in  the  United  Ktatea. 
Fast  Color  Eyelets 
Used   Exclusiuely. 
That  Douglas  uses  Co- 
rona Colt  proves  there 
is   \-alue    In   Douglnf 
93.50  Bboes.    Corona 
Colt  is  the  hlgliest  grade  putent  Itutlier  i 
"Your  83.50  slioBH    eiiuiil  cuatom  lumle  alii 
whifh  I  liave  formerly  iiiiid  S8.0U;   and  they  \ 
louger.'"— John  H.  Sludukb,  Trmton,  N.  J. 


Gaion!. 


If  DOC  conVHnieat  to  one  of  tlia  W.  L.  Douglas  stores 
(see  list  below).  Bend  order  dlrett  to  factory.  Give 
Biyle  desired,  bIzs  and  widtii  uaually  Worn,  plain  or 
cap  toe,  light,  madimn  or  heavy  aole.  Eiicloaa  2.*ic, 
in  addition  to  price  o!  shoe  lor  carriage.  Honii  monty 
order,  eipresg  onler  or  cashier's  chock.  lUuslrjteii 
palalog  (It  Fall  &  Winter  Styles  mailed  free.  Address 
W.  L.  DougloB,  lot  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Boya 

W.  I. 
Douglas 
High  Grade 
Shoes.    PPiGO 
S2.0O  ana  $1.75. 


mr    KTBroiulwa   UUFalon 
OtalacD    11  ti  D«  bom  Sim 


t    h^ 


a,  BriBuiw      HW  Bro 


PMIiulelpbi&.  Vi.,  9a  Chcnnat 


I    ittfi  Hti  PouiByL. 


Eier; 

Genllemaii 
Should  Vxn 
Three  Pairs  of 
Shoes  Id  Dress  His 
Feet  Properli  on  All  Oocasions. 

He  should  have  a  pair  of 
Viseoli7«d,  wat«rproor, 
heavy,  tionble-sole  shoes 
for  wet  weather ;  a  pair 
suitable  for  pleasant 
days,  and  for  full  dress  a 
pair  of  Patent  Leather 
Button  Shoes.  Don't  pay 
J15  to  318  for  these  three 
pairs;  you  can  get  as 
much  style,  fit,  service 
and  comfort  in  3  pairs  of 
Douglas  5hoea  for  810.50. 
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New  CasaL  Lomac 

ILEDLANDS 
CALIFORNIA 


"Remodeled,  Enlarged,  Jmprot)ed 

An  ideal  winter  home  with  every  modern 
impruvement.  Universallv  conceded  to  he 
the  most  beautiful  ard  healthful  resort  in 
Calilbniia,  For  particulars  and  "illustrated 
booklet  address 

F.  S.    KOSE,  MKnager 


The  Berkeley  Hotel 

Berkeley  and  Boylsloo  Streets 
jn^  BOSTON  JM 

Near  Back  Bay  SUtlons 

European  and  American  Plans 

A  MODERN  HOTEL,  particularly 
adapted  to  transient  guests.  Easy 
of  access  to  all  parts  of  the  city  and 
suburbs.  Electric  cars  pass  the  door. 
Cuisine  unexcelled, 

PecoUarly  Attractive  to  Ladles  TraveUlai  Alone 
JOHN  A.  SHERLOCK 


Dr.Givens' Sanitarium 


Nervous  and  Hlld  Mental  Diseases, 

Drug:  and  Alcobolii;  Addiction, 

and  General  inTalldism 


Stamford,  Conn., 


^SinvaF  gl^SIuilDnt,  cui. 


FOUR-TR.  ACK 
NEWS 

An  IlluilDited  Ma 
of  Travel  and  Edu 
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P^^%RK  TO    StAuGUSTINE 


I'nll, 


\tl 


>  Ihoiur 


,.„■  Ihc 
r   Line  Ry. 


Gives  choice 
OF  ROOMS  IN 
5T  AUGUSTINE 
HOTELS  BECAUSE 
IT  GETS  THERE 
FIRST 


i  Tnnn  Running  Daily  During  ihe  Tourist  Season 

!t.  R)  iltii .  umt  St-  Aii^uuv^  wwhoul  (hangr.  2  30  P  M     Sli 
^  CUmkm.  Cilumtn*.  Si>«na)i.  BruTuH-kk  Junclmn.    Fm  Wmin 
'  -111  <i  GimnUnK  Linn,  at  <ii  lintaatll  .Ait  Lmt  Ruilwuy 

CH.\R!F-S  B   BY,\ 
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I  DON'T  think  there  is  anytliing  like  travel 
for  breakinfc  up  dull  routine  ami  the  com- 
monplace of  a  humdrum  existonci-.  Trav- 
el isn't  a  month  in  Europe  necessarily,  nor  a 
trip  through  the  Rockies. 

Some  of  the  shrewdest  tourists  I  know 
walk  a  few  blocks  and  foryet  their  own  dull 
mood,  by  really  realizing  what  is  going  on  in 
other  folks'  worlds. 

Vacation  means  to  sonic  people  a  week  or 
80  in  mid-suuLmer  :  to  otlnTs  it  is  two  hours' 
real  relaxation  every  evening — friends,  thea- 
ter, music,  a  book  not  too  heavy,  or  talk  that 
doesn't  run  to  controversy.  Two  hours  daily 
is  a  month  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

There  isn't  anybody  who  cannot  take  a  va- 
cation trip  occasionally  if  lie  wtmts  to.  I 
can  take  it  in  my  easy-chair  with  my  eyes 
closed,  and  you've  taken  it  often  in  reading  a 

Your  stomach  appreciates  a  change,  too. 
and  you  don't  get  the  l>enefits  of  even  such  a 
perfect  food  as  '■  Fokce  "  unless  you  vary  it 
once  in  a  while. 


And  there  is  another  good  feature  about 
an  occasional  change  of  diet. 

It  makcfl  '■Fokck"  taste  so  much  better 
when  you  come  back  to  it. 


If  you  don't  keep 
Be  sunny. 
Whicli    reminds 
book — my  first. 
It    treats    of 


I  rut  it's  not  hard  to 


that    I've    written    a 


two  subjects:  J 
how  to  serve  '•  Force  "  in  many  jm^ 
ways,  and  how  to  be  sunny— 
always.  It's  worth  so  much  I 
can't  charge  for  it — except  a  iflQ^  riTP 
two-cent  stamp,  which,     if       "Slythi, 


't  ttevlfi"  0/  D' 
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For  the  Winter 
JAMAICA 

Atla^s  Lirve 
Service 

Jamaica,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
and  Nicaragua.     Also  to  Hayti 

To  Jamaica,  $40  ;  round  Irip,  $73 
Twenty-Three  Day  Cruise,  $125 

HAMBVRG-AMERICAN  LINE 

35-37  Broadway,  N.  Y.        ,^ 

159  RB.ndoIpl>  Si..  Chicago  f 

1229  Walnut  St..  Phils.  ^     ' 


I  BIO 
'nOUTLl 


,    (iRITE  roU  rOLDLRS 

|ltl-GAl.LS.  »•  I.  1.Y.~C1I  I 

PKL*lbU-!T  t.V  ".TA 

Cl/tCL1/14Ti.   OHIO, 


'n  wrUIng  to 


RAKER'S  TaI^  SpAtk 

Pure  as  the  Pinl^   *  '^ '^ 

The  Best  for  the  Nursery  -The  Best  for  the  Toilet 

The  Standard  for  the  Hair  and  Skin 

REFRESHING  -  SOOTHING  -  HEALING  -ANTISEPTIC 


rat  the  Trade-Mark  \ 

I 


•  '•':*v#'^**.*-)**?\i«:;^.«#TW»WW 


.iiM>  sKimich  and  liver  inMbles.! 
>nvf,  ii  will  finally  locate  a  fixed  di 
<nv  i'(  llwnr^ans,  and  thea  the  "M 


1  .-..^'-1i^.<iMlii(ion»k  boils  it  enough.  '           Hu 

l-.i.M.     ■,■„,„■.. ™„n.                           1 

**1 

r 

(I.OD  REv_   I 

w .. 

iNtie^HHH|^H 

^^idi^^^^^H 

/-'^■ti^  ^^i^i^^^^lH^^^^H 

^J£.;;.';;:.^\i-^t?!?r^^^^^^| 

be 

^    u    >w|^^^^^^^H 

pianos: 


